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CY N = a" » COMPLETES. 
#27" * 
A full, accurate, authentic and intereſting Account and Deſeri ption 
AS CONSISTING 0 K 
BAYS 
TOGETHER WIT 
Towns, Villages, Forts, Caſtles, Harbours, Sea- ports, Aqueducts, Mountains, Mines, EY 
Cuſtoms, Manners, Genius, Tempers, Habits, Amuſements, Ceremonies, Commerce, Arts, — Manu- 


CONTA 1 N 1 N G 
x O F 
Europe, Aſia, Africa, and America; i 
PROMONTORIES j| PEN 
CAPES 0 
5 ND DIVIDED INT 0 
Empires, Kin gdoms, States, and Republics, 
Their Limits, Boundaries, Climate, Soil, Natural and Artificial Curioſities and Productions 
Religion, Laws, Government, Revenues, Forces, Antiquities, &c. Alſo the Provinces, Cities, 
Foſſils, Roads, Public and Private Edifices, Univerſities, &c. contained i in each: 
| And all chat ĩ is intereſting relative to the 
factures, and Language of the Inhabitants, With an accurate and lively Deſcription of the various Kinds of 
Birds, Beaſts, Reptiles, Fiſhes, amphibious Creatures, Inſects, &e. 


#3 . | _InNncLUDING 


- 


The Eſſence of the moſt remarkable Voyages and Travels that have been performed by the Navigators and Travels 
lers of different countries, particularly the late Diſcoveries in the South Seas, and the Voyages towards the 


North Pole; with every curioſity that hath hitherto appeared in any Language * he A rent Parts of 
the Univerſe. | 
L IEK EVYIS E 


Many curious and 9 Circumſtances concerning various Places, communicated by ſeveral Gentlemen to 


the Authors of this Work. = 
Wed 4 6 > | 21 2 0 
A Compendious HISTORY of n KINGDOM, STATE, &c. with the various 
- volutions they have . 
To which will be added, — 


A New and Eaſy Guide to Geography, the Uſe of the Globes, &c. with an Account of the e Riſe and Progreſs of 
Navigations its Improvements and Utility to Mankind. | ; 


_ "4 


The whole embelliſhed and epriched with u upwards of One Hundred and twenty moſt elegant and ſuperb N Plates, 
engraved in ſuch a Manner as to do infinite Honour to the reſpective Artiſts by whom they are executed. Theſe Embelliſh 
ments conſiſt of Views, Maps, Land and Water Perſpectives; Birds, Beaſts, Fiſhes, &c. as alſo the various Dreſſes of the 
Inhabitants of different Countries, with their ſtrange rn N e Wc. _ 
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B CHARLES-THEODORE MIDDEETON, Ee 


Aﬀiſted by ſeveral Genre; eminent for their Knowledge in the Science of Geography. 
| To know the World, from Home you need not ſtray ; | | 


| Sit at your Eaſe, and ev'ry Clime ſurvey : 
55 Here Empires, Kingdoms, States, and Realms are ſhown z 
: Men, Manners, Cuftoms, Arts and Laws made known: ; 
. Here ev'ry Page your Wonder ſhall excite, | 
x _ Pn give 3 While 1 it a e Kg 
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| UROPE, though the ſmalleſt diviſion of the | torrid, and but a ſmall portion within the frigid zone 
globe, is ſuperior - in many reſpects to the oth | Add to this, the difference of its face, or variety of its 
three ggarid diviſiotis, or quarters. l ſurface, ſuch as ſeas, rivers, mountains, &c. which are 
It is uncertain from whence this part of the world re- at once innumerable, and beneficial ; ' ſerving both ta 
. ceived its name, but it was anciently known to the || check the progreſs of deſpotiſm, and to facilitate the 
Romans, as it is at preſent to the Italians, and Spa- commercial interesurſe of the different nations and ſtates. 
niards, by the name of Europa. The Engliſh and A late writer ſays, There is no part of Europe ſ@ 
French call it Europe. The Turks- diſtinguiſh it by || diverſified in its ſurface, fo interrupted by natural boun- 
the names of Rumeli, or Alfrank. The Georgians || daries, or . diviſions, as Greece; we have ſeen that it 
give it the appellation of Frankoba; and all the other || was in Greece the human mind began to know, and 
Aſiatics call it Frankiſtan. | to avail itſelf of its ſtrength, and that many of the arts 
Europe is bounded on the narth by the Frozen Ocean, || ſubſervient to utility, or pleaſure, were invented, or at 
or Icy Sea, on the ſouth by the Mediterranean, on the || leaſt greatly improved. What Greece therefore is with 
weſt by the Weſtern and Northern Ocean, and on the * to Europe, Europe itſelf is with regard to the 
eaſt by Aſia. 3 . ſt of the globe. The analogy may even be carried 
It lies between 9 deg. 35 min. weſt, and 72 deg. 25 || farther, and it is worth while to attend it. As ancient 
' eaſt long. and between 35 and 72 deg. of north lat. Greece (for we do not ſpeak of Greece, at preſent under 
From cape St. Vincent, to the mouth of the river || the unnatural tyranny of Barbarians) was diſtinguiſhed 
Oby, it is near 3600 miles in length; and from cape above all the reſt of Europe for the equity ef its laws, 
Matapatam, in the Morea,” to the. North Cape in || and the freedom of its political conſtitution ; ſo has Eu- 
Lapland, it is about 2200 miles in breadth; _ rope, in general, been remarkable for ſmaller deviations, 
The reaſon why Europe maintains a preheminence || at” leaſt from the laws of nature and equality, than have 
over the other parts of the globe is, becauſe the human || been admitted in other quarters of the world. 
mind hath here made the greateſt progreſs; and the Moſt of the European governments are monarchical, 
arts and ſciences in general, whether uſeful or ornamen- yet their adminiftrations are far leſs arbitrary, and their 
tal, have been carried to a higher degree of perfection, ſovereigns much leſs deſpotic, than thoſe of Africa and 
in the other diviſions- of the terraqueous world: || Aſia. Excluſive of theſe monarchies, in which one 
Hence the European literati are more extenſive and || man e bears ſway ; here are ariſtocraties, or govern- 
deep in their reſearches, the mechanics are more inge- ments of the nobles, ſuch as Venice, &c. and democra- 
nious and expeditious in their contrivances; the mili- || cies, or governments of the people; of which Holland, 
tary are more ſkilful and intrepid in their operations, Switzerland, and ſome of the Italian ſtates, are exam- 
and the legiflators more equitable, and liberal in their || ples. Superior to all theſe, is the mixed form of govern - 
deciſions, than thoſe of either Aſia, Africa, or Ame- ment, which partakes of all the benefits, and rejects the 
rica. f ; - : Il inconveniences of the other three claſſes ; and of this fort 
Europe is likewiſe bleſſed with many natural advan- the principal, and moſt ſhining example, is the /govern- 
_ *, tages, in particular, no part of it is ſituated within the | ment of Great Britain, Z N 
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| A General "INSPECTION TABLE for EUROPE. 
r N E N T S. 
= Y Nations. g Length. Breadth. Chief City. arent. RY Religions, 
'- Groegland 1 5 5 
| Greenland — | Uncertain. DU— e fo — — = = 
1 Lapland - - - | 
tf | Norway - - 1000 | oo [Bergen 540 N, [ 
cs Denmark — — =| 240 180 [Copenhagen 500 N. E. |? Lutherans 
1 Sweden - — -| 800 500 [Stockholm 750 N. E. * a 
Ruſſia - - =} 1500 1100 [Peterſburg 1140 N. E. |Greek Church 
' Poland - -| 700 680 Warſaw 760 E. Papiſts, Luth. and Calv. 
: ncertain, from the 
- + | King of Pruffia's Dominions f 0 dhe affairs of the {Berlin 540 E. [Lutherans and Calviniſtsf 
| 8 U [reigning monarch. 
| 5 [ Germany ny — — 600 | 500 Vienna 600 E. Papiits, Luth. and Caly. 
2 Bohemia - - -| 300 250 |Prague 600 E. Papiſts 
855 Holland — | * = 150 100 [Amſterdam 180 E. Calviniſts 
8 Flanders = J 200 200 [Bruſſels 180 S. E. 
8 France — — — -| 600 500 |Paris 200 S. E. papiſts 
So Spain - -| 700 500 |Madrid 800 8. > | 
2 Portug — 4300 100 [Liſbon . | 850 S. W. 
he Switzerland -| 260, | 100 Bern 420 S. E. |Calviniſts and Papiſts 
f's „ ; Popedom, or Eccleſiaſtical Stateſ 240 120 Rome 820 8. E. 0 | | 
| 5 Naples - -| 280 120 Naples 870 S. E. 
Piedmont - - -| 140 98 [Turin — —— 
E Montſerrat - - | 40 22 Caſal 5 
2 Milan - - — 155 | 70 Ar == = = 
& | >| Parma - - — 4 arma 8 a 
[= Modena Io: WE] 3 Modena 1 r 8 
Mantua — | 47 27 Mantua F 
Venice -| 175 95 Venice ©: 
Genoa - -| 160 25 (Genoa A 
- | Tuſcany - - -| IIs . 94 Florence — —— 
Hungary — - -| 300 200 Buda 780 8. E. i 
8 2 Danubian Provinces - 600] 420 Conſtantinople] 1320 S. E. Mahometans 
E 2 4 Little Tartry - - - 380 240 Caffa I'500 E. and 
* a Greece — — 400 240 Athens 1360 S. E. Greek Church 
1 J 
ö Names 7 3 ſituated. Chief W or To own. | Subject to whom. 
8 Northern Ocean |Skalholt = = Denmark 
| 
- » - 44 - =. 4  - '* » - eDeaaut 
, Baltic Sea 
'> 5 5 5 — — „ = Sweden 
— Ws — — — 5 28 V 7 2 9 _ od Ruſſia 
5 Se — 3 - % oe eres 1 
EEE I TIES ER - 5 - London 4 Edinburgh 
Dy 4 - - |= - Dublin — 
2 - - — 4 — — -Beaumaris - - 4 
FA - - =| |= - — 1 — — 
be 8 - J Atlantic Ocean Great Britain 
| - = | [- - — Douglas — — | | 
The Hebrides or Weſtern lle, - [| = - -Durart = 
| - -|(- - - Pomona — 
- - - 2 - - ; x ing - - 
- — — Ah - - _ eſlvica = 
* - | = Majorca 4 Spain 
— — = - Mediterranean | Sea Por t-Mahon — — Great Bri itain 
- = * Bastia - France | | 
— — E =» Cagliari - King of Sardinia 
481 5 8 Ly Cepbal⸗ ES - . 8 ; Res King of the Two Sicilies 
Luſiena, Corfu, ny: ant u- Hatic or Gu p | 
- 4. cadia ; of Venice 4 74 - »_.. | FOwea — 
4— Itands of the Archipelago and 0 23 1 [Turkey 


and Italy; the Doſrin hills in Sweden; the Grapach 


EUROPE. 
[Three Empires - = 


| One Spiritual or Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Sovereignty 


$0 
7 Germany 
Z Ruſſia 7 


5 
'Turky 
} The Popedom 
f Great Britain 
France | 
| Spain 
Portu 
| Polan 
Pruſſia 
Denmark 
Sweden 
eee 
unga 
_ Tr Sicilies 
| Auſtria 
Tuſcany 
| Venice 
I United Provinces. 
Swiſs Cantons 
Genoa 
Geneva 
Lucca 
San Marino 
Raguſa 


One Cham European Tartary 


Excluſive of which are the electorates of Germany, 
and about 300 ſmaller ſovereignties in Germany, Italy, 
&c. the ſovereigns of which are either ſpiritual, as arch- 
biſhops, &c. or temporal, as princes, landgraves, dukes, 
marquiſſes, counts, margraves, hoſpodars, &c. 

Excluſive of the circumſcribing oceans and ſeas : Eu- 
rope contains | 0 


Eleven Kingdoms =, A 


Namely, of 


.S| 
E \ 


One Arch-dukedom 


1 | 


One Great-dukedom 


92 5 great Republics 


Four inferior Keg 


— 


1 Ocean f 6 J {Geamany and England 
Mediterranean Europe and Africa 
Adriatic = Italy and Turky 
Black . . Europe and Aſia 
8 Seas [White S| | Ruſſia, Sweden, Lap- 
; land, &c. 
| © | Baltic = Sweden, Denmark, and 
f S | Poland 
; E 
| > [Engliſh - ((* England and F 
Channel 5 ngland and France 
N en Ist. Teor ge 8 8 England and Ireland 
1 Bay Bay of Biſcay France and Spain 
EY | Bothnian * - } « Norway and Finland 
L Gulphs | F inland - 5 | Sweden and Ruſſia 
. Venetian |© Turky and Italy 
The languages of Europe are derived from ſix radical 
ones, viz. | | 


1. Latin, of which the Italian, French, and Spaniſh, 
are dialects. | 
22. Teutonic, from whence proceed the German, 
Dutch, Swediſh, Daniſh, and Engliſh tongues. 

. Sclavonian, which reigns in different dialeQs in 
Poland, Muſcovy, Bohemia, and a great part of Turkey 


in Europe. | 
4. The Celtic, of which there are remaining dialects 


in Wales, Ireland, the Highlands of Scotland, Brittany 
in France, and Lapland. 


5. Greek, of which ſeveral dialects are ſpoken in the 


Morea, and the iſlands of the Levant. 
6. Gothic, ſome remains of which are preſerved in the 
iſlands of the Baltic, and the ſouthern parts of Sweden. 
To this we may add the languages ſpoken in Turkey 
and Little Tartary as European languages. 
The principal rivers of Europe are, the Danube and 
the Rhine in. Germany; the Volga and Divina in the 


Ruſſian empire; the Loire and Seine in France; the 


Thames and Severn in England, &c. &c. 
The chief lakes are Conſtance in Germany; Geneva 
and Guarda in Italy; Wener in Sweden; Ladoga and 


Onega in Ruſſia; Loquabar in Scotland; Neagh in Ireland. 
Pyrenean mountains 


The principal mountains are, the 
between France and Spain; the Alps between France 


hills in Hungary; ſome hills in the Highlands of Scot- 
jand ; and ſeveral, particularly Snowdon, in Wales. 


** 


VEREIGNTIES, SEAS, &e. 4 
| Europe produces but little gold and filver, find aboutids 


| induſtry 


| tion, make the 


9 


8 


leſs in precious ſtones. It contains fewer wild beaſts 
than the other quarters of the globe; but through the 
try of the inhabitants, and the ſuperiority of culti- 
vation, it is more fruitful in; and has a greater abun- 
dance of, corn, wines, fruits, ſheep, oxen, horſes; and 
all kinds of luxuries, as well as neceſſaries. It does not 
naturally produce ſugar or ſpices; nevertheleſs its exten- 
ſive commerce, and the ſkill of its inhabitants in naviga- 
productions of all the other parts of the 
globe its own. | 


Fearleſs the merchant now purſues his gain; 
And roams ſecurely o'er the boundleſs main 
Now o'er his head the Polar bear he ſpies, 
And 3 ſpangles of the Lapland ſkies ; 
Now ſwells his canvas to the ſultry line 
With glitt'ring ſpoils, where Indian grottos ſhine ; 
Where fumes of incenſe glad the Southern ſeas, 
And wafted citron ſcents the balmy breeze, 
And here the ore whoſe melted maſs ſhall yield, 
On faithful coins, each memorable field ; 
Which, mix'd with medals of immortal Rome; 
May clear diſputes, and teach the times to come. 


This part likewiſe-is fuller of cities, towns, and vil- 
lages, and the buildings are in general more ſtrong, ele- 
gant, and commodious. The inhabitants are better 
eatured, and better made, than either the inhabitants of 
Africa, or the Aſiatics; and are all whites, though 
their complexions have different degrees of delicacy, ac- 
cording to their ſituation, and other local circumftances.-- 

Europe was peopled after the flood, as is generally be- 
lieved, by the poſterity of Japhet, who came from Aſia 
Minor over the Hellefpont into Greece ; though ſome ſay, 
that thoſe of Shem, paſſing by land between the Caſpian 
Sea and the Palus Mzotis, went through Tartary. and 
Scythia into Scandia, and thence afterwards into France, 
Germany, &c. Which of theſe opinions is moſt to be 
credited, we know not : but be that as it will, Europe 
hath for many ages been exceeding populous, and her 


inhabitants illuſtrious for their courage, wiſdom, and 


virtue ; by which they conquered the greateſt part of 
Aſia and Africa, and ſubjected them to the two empires 
of Greece and Rome: and, in theſe latter almoft 
one half of the earth that was formerly unknown, hath 
been diſcovered by Europeans, and pollefſed by the colo- 
nies they have ſent hither. _ 5 
The Chriſtian religion is profeſſed throughout al! 
Europe, except that part of it poſſeſſed by the Turks, 
But, by reaſon of the innovations made by the chureh of 
Rome, the weſtern church is divided; Italy, Spain, 
France, part of Germany, and the Netherlands, with part 
of Poland, ſtill follow the doctrine of the church of Rome; 
whereas England, Scotland, Ireland, Denmark, Swe- 
den, Norway, great part of Germany, the United Pro- 
vinces, Swillerland, &c. have embraced the reformation, 
and profeſs the proteſtant religion. And in Muſcovy, 
ſome parts of Poland, in Walachia, Moldavia, Podolia, 
Volhinia, and Greece, the doctrine of the Eaſtern or 
Greek church is followed, | ? 
Hence Europe may claim preheminence over the reſt 
of the world, by having the doctrines of Chriſtianity 
profeſſed throughout the greateſt part of it, and being 
enlightened by a religion at once pure, majeſtic, 
chearful, and ſecuring the eternal felicity of its profeſſors. 


Sudden religion on the wond'ring blaze, | 
From heav*n's broad concave burſt the rapid blaze; 
At once deſcending from the realms 6n high 
An angel ſhape arreſts the dazzled eye : | 
Looſe o'er her limbs the floating garments roll'd 
Her ſparkling pinions flam'd with beamy gold ; 
Her eyes like light'ning glanc'd a anne, by 
And all th' illumin'd æther glean'd with day 
Near as ſhe came, ſuperior tho reſign'd, 
Her form majeſtic aw'd the dubious mind; _ _ 
With heighten'd grace her bloomy features glow d 
Free on her robe the mazy ringlets low'd; 
Her balmy breath ambroſial ſcents perfume, © | 
And o'er her cheeks was pour'd celeſtial bloom. 
Pale ſorrow brighten'd as religion came, . 
And ſlow-pac'd time ſtood trembling at the name; 
Rage drag'd in triumph ſwell'd her folemn train, 


— 


And death behind her Hal and clank'd * V 


. * 
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ND.ER the general name of Greenland, we 


comprize two countries, VIZ. 

Groenland, Weſt Greenland, or Old Greenland. 

Eaſt Greenland, and New Greenland, or the country 
of Spitz „ | Sy 
EE © EN EL A ND. 

THIS country begins in 59 deg. 50 min. north lat. the 

| eaſtern coaſt is ſuppoſed to extend as far northward as 
Spitzbergen or Greenland ; and the weſtern part is 
only ſeparated by a channel of 40 miles in breadth. The 
hore has been diſcovered higher than the 7oth 
deg. of north lat. but whether the whole is a large iſland, 
or a of the continent contiguous to North America, 
remains ſtill doubtful. + This queſtion (ſays a cele- 
brated author) cannot be decided, until ſome adventu- 
rers ſhall have penetrated to the bottom of Davis's 
Streights, or rather Baffin's Bay, which is a continuation 
of theſe ftreights; and here it may not be amiſs to ob- 
ſerve of the ſtreights of Forbiſher in Greenland, that the 
Rev. Mr. Egede, who reſided fifteen years in this coun- 
try, and ſeems to have taken great pains in extending his 
enquiries, declares, that he could find no ſuch ſtreights; 
nor any place like the Bear Sound on the coaft of Green- 
land, though theſe are laid down in all the ſea charts, as 
forming two large iſlands adjacent to the main land. If 
we may believe what information has been glean'd from 
thoſe natives who 'inhabit the moſt northern parts of 
Groenland, there is but a narrow paſſage between 
this co "and America. They affirm, they have 
ſpoken with the people of the other ſide, whoſe language 
reſembles their on; and they alledge, the ftreight is fo 
contracted, in one place, that two perſons can ſhoot at 
the ſame fiſh from oppoſite ſides of the channel. In all 
probability, however, this ſtreight is no more than a 
ſmall body of water, that divides Groenland from one of 
the leſſer iſlands ; and that if there is no north-weſt paſ- 
towards the bottom of Baffin's Bay, Groenland it- 
ſelf is part of the American continent.“ 

This country 1s —— 
mountains are ſo very high, that they may be diſcerned 
at ſea at the diſtance of 30 leagu 


es. The inland moun- 
tains and hills are perpetually covered with ſnow ; but 
the low-lands on the ſea fide are, in ſummer, cloathed 
with verdure. The coaſt is difficult of acceſs, on ac- 


count of the great number of rocks with which the ſur- | 


rounding ſeas, and the mouths of the Groenland rivers 
abound, independent of the vaſt mountains of floating 
ice which ſeem to threaten the adventurous navigator 
with deſtruction. 

1 8 E C N * 


The Diſcovery and firſt Settlement of GROENLAND, 


T: HE Daniſh and Iceland chronicles furniſh us with 

the following curious account of the firſt diſcovery 
of Groenland: A pentleman of Norway, named 
Torwald, and his ſon Erick, ſurnamed Raude, or the 
Red-haired, having committed a murder in his country, 


fled over to Iceland, where Torwald died. His ſon | 
Erick, being a chelerick man, ſoon committed another 


murder in Iceland; ſo that to eſcape the ſeverity of the 
law, he reſolved to feek for ſhelter in a country, which 
one Gundebairne had told him he had ſeen to the-weſt of 
Iceland. Erick landed, by his direction, in a certain 
harbour made by two capes or points of land, one at the 
end of an iſland oppoſite to the continent of Groenland, 
and the other on the continent. The cape of the iſle was 
named Huidſerken,” and that of the continent Huarfs, 
having between both a very good harbour called Sanſ- 


mountainous; and the | 


—_— 


—_— 


| continent, which he called 


taffin, where ſhips may ride ſafely at anchor, even in the 
greateſt ſtorm. | 

“ Hujdſerken is a prodigious high mountain, with- 
out compariſon much bigger than Huarfs. Erick called 
it Mucla-jokel, i. e. the Ice-Mountain : but it has ſince 
been named Bloſerken, that is, the Blue-ſhirt, and a 
third time Huidſerken, i, e. White-ſhirt. The reaſon of 
theſe laſt alterations ſeems to be founded upon the change 
of its colour ; for the ice that melts and freezes at the 
ſame time, appears of a blueiſh colour. But when, by a 
long continued ſnow, vaſt heaps are gathered, the ice be- 
comes extraordinary thick, and returns to its former co- 
lour, and natural whiteneſs. * : | 

„Erick, before he would venture on the continent, 
thought it adviſeable to land on the iſles to which he gaye 


the name of Erickſand, i. e. Erick's Ifle, and continued 


there all the winter. In the ſpring he paſſed over to the 
88 i, e. the Green 
Country, from the verdure of its paſtures and trees. To 
the place where he landed, he gave the name of Ericks- 
fiorden, i. e. Erick's Haven, at a ſmall diſtance from 
which he built certain habitations called Oſtraburg, i. e. 


eaſt-borough or plantation. Next autumn he went to 


the weſtern ſide, where he erected another plantation cal- 


— 


led Weſtreburg. But whether the air of the continent 


ſeemed to him colder and ſharper than that of the iſland, 


or whether he found it leſs ſecure, he went back the next 
winter to Erickſand; yet returned from thence the next 
ſummer to the continent, taking his courſe towards the 
north to the foot of a great rock, which he called Snee- 
fiel, or the Snow-Rock, and thence to a certain harbour, 
upon which he beſtowed the name of Ravensfiorden, or 
Raven's Harbour, from the great number of thoſe birds 
he found there. Ravensfiorden lies directly oppoſite to 
the north ſide of Ericksfiorden, which is ſeated on the 
ſouth ſide, being divided only by a branch or arm of the 
ſea. About the end of autumn Erick returned. to, his 
iſland, where he paſſed the third winter. In the'ſpring 
he reſolved to go in perſon to Iceland, to engage the in- 
habitants of that iſle, with whom he had a good correſ- 
pondence, to follow him into Groenland. was not 
backward in telling them wonders of this new diſcovered 
country, of its plenty of large and ſmall cattle, excel- 
lent paſtures, fiſh, and all ſorts of game. His rhetoric 
proved fo prevailing, that a great number of people 
croſſed the ſea with him into Groenland. Erick had a 
ſon named Leiffe, who accompanied him to Iceland, 
and from thence croſſed over into Norway, where the 
chronicle of Iceland tells us, he gave a favourable. ac- 
count to king Olaus Trugger of the country diſcovered 
by his father. The king of Norway, having then but 
lately embraced the Chriſtian religion, cauſed Leiffe to be 
inſtructed in the ſame, and to be baptized, who conti- 
nued at his court all the winter, The next ſummer he 
ſent him back to his father, into Groenland, accompanied 
by a certain prieſt, to inſtru Erick and his people in 
the Chriſtian faith, who, by Leiffe's perſuaſion, were all 
baptized. This happened, according to La Peirere, 
about the year 770;. of the Chriſtian Ara. 8 
4 The Daniſh chronicle informs us, that, as the ſuc- 


ceſſors of Erick increaſed in number, in Groenland, 


they ventured deeper into the country, and met with a 


fruitful ſoil, meadows and rivers, in the valleys between 
the mountains. They divided the country into eaſt and 
weſt Groenland, according to the different ſituation of 
the two, boroughs, Oſtreburg and Weſtreburg, built by 
Erick. In the eaſt; they laid the foundation of a town 


named Garde, whither the Norwegians tranſported. di- 
vers merchandizes, and ſold them to the ee 
i | Their 


-EUROPE.:] 


Their poſterity went farther, and built a city, to which 
they gave the name of Albe, and, as their zeal increaſed, 
they built a monaftery upon the ſea- ſhore, dedicated to 
St. Thomas. The city of Garde was the reſidence of 
their biſhops, and the church of St. Nicolas (the patron 
of ſeamen) the cathedral of Groenland. 

& In the year 1256 Groenland revolted, and refuſed 
to pay tribute to king Magnus of Norway; which in- 
duce 
Magnus, who had married his niece, to equip a fleet 
againſt them: But they no ſooner ſaw the Daniſh flags 
diſplayed on the coaſt of Groenland, but they were 
ſeized with ſuch fear, that they ſued for pardon, and de- 
fired peace. The king of Denmark, in reſpect to the 
love he bore his niece and her children, would not take 
any advantage of the weakneſs of the king of Norway, 
but left him in full poſſeſſion of Groenland. 

A conſiderable commerce was carried on between Nor- 
way and Groenland, and a regular intercourſe main- 
tained till the year 1406, when the laſt biſhop was ſent 
over to Groenland. But, from that period, ſays Dr. 
Smollet, all correſpondence was cut off, and all know- 
ledge of Groenland conſigned to oblivion. This ſtrange, 
and abrupt ceſſation of trade and intercourſe, has been 
aſcribed partly to the change, and tranſlation of the 
Norwegian government in the reign of queen Margaret, 
partly to the enſuing wars between Denmark and Sweden, 
which could not fail to interrupt the maritime commerce, 
and partly to the difficulty and danger which attended 
the navigation to Groenland. But the moſt probable 
cauſe of ſuch a ſudden privation is found in another 
event. The inland colony, from its firſt ſettlement, 
had been haraſſed by the Aborigines of Groenland, a 
ſavage barbarous people, agreeing in cuſtoms, Farb. and 
appearance with thoſe Americans, who have ſince been 
found to the northward of Hudſon's Bay. This nation, 
called the Schrellings, at length prevailed againſt the 
Iceland ſettlers, who had choſen their habitation in the 
weſtern diſtrict, and exterminated them in the 14th cen- 
tury, inſomuch, that when their brethren of the eaſtern 
diſtri came to their aſſiſtance, they found nothing alive 
but ſome cattle, and flocks of ſheep running wild about 
the fields and meadows. Perhaps they themſelves after- 
wards experienced the ſame fate, and were totally de- 
ſtroyed by thoſe Schrellings whoſe deſcendants ſtill in- 
habit the weſtern parts of Groenland, and, from tradi- 
tion, confirm this conjecture. They affirm, that the 
houſes and villages, whoſe ruins ſtill appear, were inha- 
bited by a nation of ſtrangers whom their anceſtors de- 


ſtroyed. There are ſome reaſons, however, for believ- | 


ing, that there may be ſtill ſome deſcendants of the an- 
cient Iceland colpny remaining in the eaſtern diſtrict, 
though they cannot be viſited by land on account of the 
ſtupendous mountains perpetually covered with froſt and 
ſnow, which divide the two parts of Groenland ; while 
they have been rendered inacceſſible at ſea, from the vaſt 
quantity of ice driven from Spitzbergen, and other 
northern. coaſts upon the eaſtern ſhore, to which it ad- 
heres, forming an inſuperable barricade. One would 
imagine there muſt have been ſome conſiderable alteration 
in the terraqueous globe fince the 15th century, in con- 
ſequence of which, thoſe coaſts became inacceſlible, that 
were anciently viſited without much peril. The reader 
too will naturally aſk, by what means the people of the 
eaſtern colony ſurmounted the abovementioned obſtacles 
| when they went to the aſſiſtance of their weſtern friends; 
how they returned to their own country, and in what 
manner hiſtorians learned the ſucceſs of their expedi- 
tions. All that we gather from authentic records is, 
that Groenland was divided into two diſtricts, viz. Weſt 
Bygd, or the weſtern diviſion, Eaſt Bygd, or the eaſtern 
diviſion. The weſtern diviſion contained four pariſhes, 
and one hundred villages; and the eaſtern diviſion was 
ſtill more flouriſhing, as being nearer to Iceland, 
ſooner ſettled, .and more frequented by ſhipping from 
Norway. That this colony is not yet extinct has been 
conjectured from various circumſtances, and the opinion 
of ſeveral voyagers. 5 

About a century after all intercourſe had ſubſided be- 
tween Groenland and Norway, many ſhips were ſucceſ- 
ſiyely ſent by the Engliſh and Danes, in order. to re- 
diſcover, a again ſettle this country, but all their at- 
tempts proved unſucceſsful. Some of the moſt conſpi- 


king Erick of Denmark, at the requeſt of king 


| 


; 
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contrived to kidnap.” 


A ND: 5 
cuous of theſe voyages are, thoſe made by the Engliſh 
under the command of captain Martin Forbiſher ; of 
which take the following brief account : „„ 
« In the year 1557 Martin Forbiſher ſet fail from 
England, to endeavour the diſcovery of Groenland, 
which he got ſight of at laſt ; but, by reaſon of the vaſt 
quantities of ice, and the approaching winter, not being 
able to come near the ſhore, he was forced to return 
home, where he gave an account of his voyage to queen 
Elizabeth. This great queeh ſent him the next follow- 
ing ſpring with three ſhips, to purſue the former deſign, 
when he got ſafe to Groenland. But the inhabitants, at 
the approach of the Engliſh, leaving their huts, retired- 
among the rocks, from whence ſeveral of them precipi- 
tated themſelves into the ſea, The Engliſh, after they 
had in vain endeavoured to mollify theſe favages, went to 
their huts, where they met with no living creature, except 
an old woman with a child in her hand, which they took 
from her, and ſhe made a moſt terrible outcry for the loſs 
of it. From thence they ſailed along the coaſt, where 
they ſaw a ſea-monſter's head above water, with a horn 
about three or four feet long. They landed again, and 
found the ſurface of the earth rocky, but very 
ground beneath it: they alſo met with great ſtore of glit- 
tering ſand, containing gold, of which they took 300 
tons along with them. They uſed their utmoſt — ag 
vours to enter into diſcourſe with the ſavages, who ſeem- 
ingly ſhewed no great averſion to them, and gave them 
to underſtand, by certain ſigns, that, if they would row 
up higher in the river, their expectation ſhould be an- 
ſwered. Accordingly Martin Forbiſher got a boat with _ 
ſome ſoldiers, and, ene ordered his ſhip to follow 
him, went up the river; but, ſecing a great number of 


* 


| the ſavages poſted among the rocks, he did not think fit 


to expoſe himſelf by approaching too near the banks. At 
laſt three of the ſavages, who appeared ſomewhat better 


than the reſt, having made a ſignal for him to land, he 
reſolved to do it, all the reſt being at a conſiderable diſ- 


tance ; but his boat ſcarce touched the bank of the river, 
when the ſavages began to appear in 
' which made him chooſe the ſtream again: 


numbers, 
1: Nevertheleſs 
the ſavages endeavoured to perſuade them, by ſigns, ta 
come aſhore, throwing to them ſome raw fleſh; But; 
finding the Engliſh miſtruſtful, they reſolved to draw 
them thither by the following ſtratagem : They laid one 
of their men upon the bank, who pretending to be lame; 
they ſuppoſed the Engliſh * come to take him, 
whilſt they made a ſhew of retiring at a farther diſtance; 
being all out of fight behind the adjacent rocks. But the 
Engliſh, being aware of the ſnare, diſcharged a gun at 
him, which made him ſoon recover his legs; and the ſa- 
vages, coming to his affiſtance, pelted the Engliſh in the 
boat with ſtones and arrows, but were ſoon diſperſed by 
their great guns. 
7 orbiſher, however, landed in another place, took 


poſſeſſion of the country in the name of queen Elizabeth; 


and, beſides his glittering ſand, brought away a great 
deal of a black ſtone which contained gold ore, and like- 
wiſe two of the natives, a male and a female, whom he 


A third armament was afterwards fitted out, and the 
command given to the ſame Forbiſher, who was now 
elevated to the dignity of an admiral. This armament 
conſiſted of 15 ſail, on board of which were many ſol- 
diers, miners, ſmelters; carpenters, bakers, &c. who 
were to remain all the winter near the mines, or the 
places which produced the gold fand, and black ſtones 
that contained gold ore. They carried with them all the 
materials neceſſary to erect a wooden fort; which might 
be put together as ſoon as they landed, the different 
pieces having been properly prepared in England. They, 
however, met with boiſterous weather, impenetrable 
fogs, and prodigious ftrong currents, on the coaſt of 
Groenland, which retarded their operations till the ſeaſon 
was too far advanced; they likewiſe. had loſt part of their 
wooden fort, at ſea; and had neither fuel or proviſions 
ſufficient to ſubſiſt thoſe who were appointed to be left 
there during the winter. On theſe accounts the admiral 
determined to procure as much ore as he poſſibly could, 
and then to return to England without leaving any perſon 
behind him. 1 ER | 

Anne to this ee traced out a mine, to 


which they gave the name o 


the counteſs of Suſſex, and 
from 
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from which they procured a great quantity of ore, having 
erected a houſe of lime and ſtone, provided with ovens, 


and many other conveniences, for their reſidence and ſe- 


curity during their ſtay. And in order to attain the no- 
tice, and gain the affection of the natives, they left be- 


hind them lodking-glaſſes, beads, knives, bells, leaden 


pictures, and other things, with ſome loaves of bread, &c. 
Before their departure, they ſowed corn, and other 
grain, peas, &c. by way of experiment, to eſſay how 
they would thrive; and aſcertain what the country would 
produce, on their return the enſuing year. They like- 
wiſe buried the remaining of the wooden fort, in 
ſuch a mannet as to be able eaſily to find it again; and, 
having taken theſe neceſſary precautions, they ſet fail 
from hence in the commencement of September, and, 
after a diſagreeable paſſage of a month, arrived ſafe in 
England. This noble deſign was, however, oye by 
2 


the ngliſh; but the Danes took it up, and endeavou 


in ſeveral expeditions, to complete it. The firſt of theſe 
was undertaken under the command of Godſke Lindenow, 
with three ſhips. And, as the hiſtory tells us, Lin- 
denow with his ſhip arrived upon the eaſt coaſt of Gro- 
enland, and found none but wild uncivilized people 
there. He ftaid three days, during which time the wild 
Groenlanders came to trade with him, ' changing all ſorts 
of furs and ſkins, with pieces of precious ſtones, for all 
kinds of ſmall trifling iron-ware, as knives, ſciſſars, 
needles, &c. common looking-glaſſes, and other ſuch 


' trifles. When he ſet fail from thence, there were two 


Groenlanders remaining in the ſhip, whom he carried off, 
and brought home with him. The other ſhips, that ſet 
fail in company, and under the command of Lindenow, 
after they had doubled Cape Farewell, ſteered l 
for the ſtreight of Davis; in which navigation they diſ- 
covered many fine harbours and delightful green meadow- 
lands; but all the inhabitants along the coaſt were wild and 
favage, as before. Tis pretended alſo, that in ſome places 


they found ſtones, which contained ſome ſilver ore, that 


took along with them, and of which 100 pound- 
weight yielded twenty- ſix ounces of ſilver. Theſe two ſhips 
alſo brought four ſavages home with them to Copenhagen. 

With reſpect to the practice of kidnapping the natives 
of remote parts, which hath been ſo univerſally given 
into by the navigators of all thoſe countries which are 
uſually reputed by others, and in general eſteemed, by 
their own inhabitants, civilized nations, a late eminent 
writer very juſtly obſerves, that wang can he more 
repugnant to the dictates of common juſtice, than this 
practice of tearing away poor creatures from their coun- 
try, their families, and connexions, unleſs we ſuppoſe 
them altogether deſtitute, of natural affection: that this 
was not the caſe with thoſe poor Groenlanders, ſome of 
whom were brought alive to Copenhagen, appears from 
the whole tenor of their conduct, upon their firſt cap- 
ture, and during their confinement in Denmark ; when 
Arft captivated, they rended the air with their cries and 
lamentations, they even leaped into the ſea, and when 
taken on board, for ſome time refuſed- all ſuſtenance. 
Their eyes were continually turned towards their dear 
country, and their faces always bathed in tears. Even 
the countenance of his Daniſh majeſty, and the careſſes 
of the court and people, could not alleviate their grief. 
One of them was perceived to ſhed tears always when 
he ſaw an infant in the mother's arms; a circumſtance 
from whence it was naturally concluded that he had left 
a wife with a young child in Groenland. Two of them 
went to ſea in a little canoe, in hopes of reaching Groen- 
land, but one of them was retaken ; two more made the 
ſame attempt, but were driven by a ſtorm on the coaſt 
of Schonen, where they were apprehended by the pea- 
ſants, and re-conveyed to Copenhagen. One of them 
afterwards died of a fever, caught in hſhing for pearl dur- 
ing the winter for the governor of Kolding. The reſt lived 
ſome years in Denmark ; but at length, ſeeing no pro- 
ſpect of being able to re-viſit their native country, ſunk 
into a kind of melancholy diſorder, and expired. 

The ſecond expedition was made in the year 1606, 
with five ſhips, under the command of the above-men- 
tioned admiral Lindenow. But this time he directed his 
courſe to the weſtward of Cape Farewell, ftanding for 
the Streight of Davis, where r; along, he took the 

f ſeveral plans, and returned home again. 


ſurvey 0 
© The third proved abortive on account of [| 


| in all ſea charts you will find laid down 


| coaſt of G 


| the ice. The fourth, under captain John Munk, in 
the year 1626, was not made for the diſcovering of 
Groenland, but to find out a paſſage between Groenland 


| and America to China: 


Beſides theſe four expeditions, at the king's coſt, a 
fifth was undertaken, by a company of merchants ſettled 
at Copenhagen, in the year 1636. They fitted out two 
ſhips, which, directing their courſe to the weſtward of 
Groenland, fell in with the Streight of Davis; where 
they traded for a while with the ſavages ; but this was 
not the main concern of the commander, who was ac- 
quainted. with a coaſt whoſe ſand had the. colour and 
weight of gold, which he accordingly did not miſs, and 
filled both the ſhips with the ſame. After his return ta 
Copenhagen, the goldſmiths were ordered to make a 
trial, whether this ſand would Pw any gold or not, 
But they, not being ſkilful enough to make ſuch a trial, 
condemned it to be all thrown overboard ; which was 
done accordingly by order of the high- chancellor, pre- 
ſident of the company. Some part of this ſand was, 
however, kept as a curioſity, out of which a ſkilful 
artificer, who afterwards came to Copenhagen, did ex- 
tract a great deal of pure gold. The honeſt and well- 
meaning commander, who went upon this adventure, 
was turned out of favour, and died ſoon after of grief; 
whereby not only the treaſure he had brought home, 
but alſo the knowledge of the place where it was to be 
found, was entirely loſt, as he kept this a ſecret to himſelf. 

After ſome other unſucceſsful expeditions, the Danes, 
it ſeems, laid aſide all thoughts of Groenland, till the 
year 1721, when after many well- meant invitations and 
projects propoſed 4 55 Egede to the Groenland com- 
pany at Bergen in Norway, approved and authorized by 
king Frederic IV. the company reſolved not only to ſend 
ſhips, but alſo to ſettle a colony in Groenland, on the 
river Boalt, in latitude 64. Mr. Egede himſelf went 
over thither, and continued there fifteen years. During 
his ſtay, he endeavoured to get all the intelligence he 
could procure, both by ſea and land, of the preſent 
ſtate of the country, — did not loſe his labour; for he 
met with ſome places that formerly were inhabited b 
the old Norwegians, on the weſtern ſhore. 

But his main drift and endeavour having been all along 
to diſcover the eaſtern diſtrict of Groenland, which was 
always reckoned the beſt of the Norwegian colonies, he 
reſolyed to make the voyage in perſon; and accordingly 
he coaſted along ſouthwards as far as the States Promon- 
tory (called Staten-Hoeck in the maps) in latitude 60, 
looking out for Forbiſher's Streight, which would have 
been his ſhorteſt way, according to thoſe charts, which 
lay the ſtreight down in this place; but ſuch a ſtreight 
he could not find. He obſerves in another | 


lace, that 
orbiſher's 
Streights and Bear- Sound, which, they pretend, form 
two large iſlands, adjacent to the main land ; but he 
thinks they are not to be found, at leaſt not upon the 
roenland ; for he could not meet with an 

thing like it, though he went as far as the Goth degree 
that way. Butat preſent, adds he, the charts lay them 
down, the northern in 62, and the ſouthern in 62. Some 
of the ancients, whom Thormoder follows in his Groen- 
land hiſtory, places them between 60 and 61 degrees. 
But our author himſelf, in the map perfixed to his na- 
tural hiſtory of Groenland, places a ſtreight between 
Staten-Hoeck or promontory, in latitude 60, and a large 
iſland, the ſouthernmoſt point of which is Cape Fare 
well. Now that ftreight, though not mentioned by 
our author, may be Forbiſher's ; or perhaps it may lie 
a little more to the eaſtward, which was the reaſon 
why our author could not meet with it. For he tells us, 
that it grew too late in the year for him to preceed fur- 
ther, the month of September being near at an end, 
when the winter ſeaſon begins in thoſe parts, accom- 

panied with dreadful ſtorms, Since we have mentioned 
Forbiſher's Streight, we ſhall add here, that he diſco- 
vered it in the year 1578, in 62 degrees of north lat. 
and forcing his way through the ice, he arrived at a 
place, which he called the Counteſs of Warwick's Sound, 
where he deſigned to build a fort, having brought timber 
from Fncland : but part of it being loſt in another ſhip, 
he returned home loaded with glittering ſand, which he 
imagined to be gold, and was perhaps of the ſame nature 


with that mentioned above, In the year 1724, the 
| us My | directors 


' EUROPE] 


directors of the gr Ab company fitted out a ſhip to attempt 
a landing on the eaſtern ſhore, which lies oppoſite to Iceland; 
but the ſurpriſing quantity of ice which barricaded the coaſt, 
made that enterprize prove abortive, as many others had. 
As there was no poſſibility for ſhips to approach this 
ſhore, the king, in the year 1728, reſolved to have horſes 
tranſported to this colony, in hopes that, by their help, 
one might travel by land to the eaſtern diſtrict. But 
nothing was more impoſſible than this project, on ac- 


count of the impracticable, high, and craggy mountains, 
perpetual] covered with ſnow, which never melts. All 


theſe difficulties, and continual diſappointments, have 
made moſt people loſe all hopes of ſucceeding in this at- 
tempt. Nevertheleſs, Mr, Egede flatters himſelf to have 
hit luckily on an expedient, which to him ſeems. not 
impracticable, though hitherto not tried, or but lightly 
executed : namely, to coaſt the land from the States Pro- 
montory, or (as the Danes. now call it), Cape Chriſtian, 
northwards. The information which Mr. Egede had 
of ſome Groenlanders, who, with their boats, have 
coaſted a great part of the eaſt ſide, confirmed him in his 
opinion. For although an incredible quantity of ice 
yearly comes from Spitzbergen, along this coaſt, and 
paſſes by the State Promontory, which hinders the ap- 
proaching of ſhips, 4 far as the i tches, whereabout 
the beſt part of the Norwegian ny was ſettled ; yet 
there are found breaks and open ſea near the ſhore, 
through which boats and ſmaller veſſels may paſs. And, 
according to the relation of the Groenlanders, as well as 
agreeable to our author's own experience, the currents 
that come out of the bays and inlets, always running 
along the ſhore ſouth-weſtwards, hinders the ice from 
adhering to the land, and keeps, it at a diſtance from the 
ſea-ſhore: by which means the Groenlanders, at certain 
times, without any hindrance, have paſſed and repaſſed 
art of- this coaſt in their kone-boats (ſo they call their 
arge boats), though they have not been ſo far as where 
the old Norway colony had their ſettlement. Further- 
more, Mr. Egede has been credibly informed by Dutch 
ſeamen, who frequent theſe ſeas, that ſeveral of their 
ſhips. have, at times, found the Eaſt fide of Groenland 
clear of ice, as far as the 62d degree; and they have tar- 
ried ſome time among the out-rocks of that coaſt, where 
| carried; on. a profitable trade. And Mr. Egede 
- himſelf, in his return from Groenland homewards, 
in the year 1736, found it to be ſo, when they paſſed 
the States Promontory, and Cape Farewell, and ſtood 
in near the ſhore ; where, at that time, there was no ice 
to be ſeen, which otherwiſe is very uncommon. But as 
this happens. ſo ſeldom, it is very unſafe for any ſhip to 
venture ſo far up under the eaſtern ſhore. But it is more 
practicable to coaſt it from the promontory along the 
ſhore in ſmall veſſels, eſpecially if there be a lodge 
erected in the latitude of between 60 and 61 degrees: 
and it would be ſtill more convenient, if there could be 
a. way and means found to place a lodge on the eaſtern 
ſhore, in the ſame latitude. For, according to all the 
accounts the ancients have left us of Groenland, the 
diſtance of ground that lies uncultivated between the weſt 
and eaſt fide, is about 12 Norway miles by water; or, 
according to later computation, it is a voyage of fix days 
in a boat. And as the ruins of old habitations, which 
Mr. Egede has diſcovered between 60 and 61 degrees, 
are without doubt, in the moſt wy art of the welt 
ſide; it follows, of neceſſity, that the diſtance cannot be 
very great from thence to the moſt ſouthern parts of the 
eaſtern fide. | Now, if it ſhould be found practicable, at 
certain times, to paſs along the ſhore with boats or ſmall 
ſhips, to the eaſt ſide, to the latitude of 63 or 64 degrees, 
little lodges might be. ſettled here and there with colo- 
nies; by which means a conſtant correfpondence might 
be kept, and mutual aſſiſtance given to one another, 
though large ſhips could not yearly viſit every one of 
them, but only touch at the moſt ſoutherly. 
| _ We ſhall now proceed to deſcribe Môdern Groenland, 
or thoſe parts which are at, preſent known to, and viſited 


by the Danes and Norwegians. 


| Natural Hiſtory of GROENLAND. 


ROM the moſt ſoutherly part of Groenland, to 
the 68th deg. of north lat. the climate is not fo ſe- 


49 F-7 


* 


G R O EN IL. A N D: 


vere as might at firſt be imag 


always ſerene, but when it veres to the other points, 


ined. The ſummer in- 
cludes the latter end of May, the whole of June, July. 
| and Auguſt, and half the month of September ; during ; 
which the weather is generally warm, and ſometimes , 
even hot; and while the wind blows eaſterly, the ſky- is. 


# 


ſtorms are ſure to enſue. The ſea coaſt is generally in- 


feſted with unhealthy and diſagreeable fogs, which are, 
however, ſo fattening to the land that the ſhores are co- 


vered with verdure; but the inland mountains are per- 


capped with ſnow, 


fectl 
* | 


much more ſeyere, and the cold ſo very intenſe, that 


gies | 6 
the northward of the 68th deg. the weather is 


4 


even in the midſt of ſummer, the very ſtrongeſt ſpirituous . 


liquors will freeze cloſe to the fire fide. The winter in 


this part continues from September to May, and ſome- 


times June, during which time the ſea is covered with 
vaſt mountains of ice.“ Nothing (ſays an eminent wri- 


o 


ter) can exhibit a more dreadful, and at the ſame time a 


more dazzling appearance than thoſe prodigious maſſes 
rent forms 


of ice that ſurround the whole coaſt in di 
of rocks, caſtles, towers and ſpires, reflecting a variety 
of colours according to the nature of the concrete, and 
floating from place to place, as if the whole ſcene was 
illuſion, or enchantmeut ; ſuch are the proſpects they 


1 in calm weather, but when the winds begin to 


low, and the ſea to ſwell in vaſt ſucceſſive billows, the 
conflict of thoſe congregated bodies of ice encountring, 
daſhing,.cracking, burſting, and ſhivering into ten thou- 
ſand fragments, fills the 
aſtoniſhment. Thunder and lightening ſeldom diſturb 


the air of Groenland, which, however, is ſubje& to 


many other natural phœnomena, ſuch as rainbows, 


— 


eye and ear with terror and 


5 


{ſhooting ſtars, and in particular the aurora borealis, or 


northern lights. In the ſpring of the year, and about 
the new moon, this pheenomenon appears ſo univerſally - 
bright over the face of the whole northern ſky, dartin 

its rays, and glaring with ſuch radiancy, as to afford 
ſufficient 7 to read by. | | N 


At the ſummer- ſolſtice there is no night, and thoſe 


who reſide here have the pleaſure to ſee the ſun turn 


about the horrizon all the twenty-four hours: but in the 
depth of winter 
net, the nights being proportionably long ; th 

can ſee to travel up and down the country, E ny | 
times it is neither moon-ſhine, nor ſtar- light. But, 


« 


, 


- 
: 


o 


have but little comfort in that pla- 


, 


ſays Mr. Egede, the ſnow and ice, with which both 


land and ſea are covered, enlighten the air; or the rea- 


ſon may be fetched from the nearneſs of the horizon to 


the equator: but theſe two reaſons, alledged by our au- 
thor amount only to one; for when the ſun is in the tro- 
pic of Capricorn, which makes the longeſt night, he is 


not many degrees below their horizon ;- ſo that his rays 


may {till be reflected by the high mountains covered 
with ice and ſnow, and that affor 
tinual twilight. | | i 
The temperature of the air is not unwholeſome; for 
if you except the ſcurvy, and the diſtemper of the lungs, 
they know nothing here of the many other diſeaſes, 
with which other countries are plagued; and theſe 
toral infirmities are not ſo much the effects of the ex- 
ceſlive cold, as of that naſty fog 
this country is my much ſubject. From the beginning 


of April to the end of July is the foggy ſeaſon ; and from 


that time the fog daily decreaſes. But as in the ſummer- 
time they are troubled with f 


they are plagued with the vapour called froſt-ſmoak, 


which, when the cold is exceſſive, riſes out of the ſea, as + 
the ſmoak out of a chimney, and is as thick as the thick- 
eſt miſt, eſpecially in bays, where there is any opening 


in the ice. 


We muſt not omit mentioning here a wonderful har- 


mony and correſpondence, which 1s obſerved in Groenland 
between fountains and the main ſea; namely, that at 
ſpring-tides in new and full-moon, when the ſtrongeſt 


ebbing is at ſea, the hidden fountains or ſprings, of freſh- 
water break. out on the ſhore; and diſcover themſelves: 


often in places, where you would never expect to meet 
with any ſuch, eſpecially in winter, when the ground 
is covered with ice and ſnow ; yet 
are no water- ſprin 


in thoſe places. 
The hills of 


tolerably 


* 


ou 


weather, to which 


ſoil, and 


them a kind of con- 


ogs, ſo in the winter-ſeaſon 


at other times there 


roenland are barren, and indeed fro- 
| zen all the year; the EY are of a rich 


=} 


they 


and commerce. At preſent, however, the country is 


Bergen company, who, by letter, requeſted him to pro- 


it was it ſeems one of the ſmalleſt among a great cluſter 


deſtitute of herbs and plants. The wretched people who 


tolerably fertile, particularly towards the ſea, We are 
informed by .the chronicles of the northern countries, 
that formerly a great quantity of cattle were bred in Gro- 
enland, which enabled the inhabitants to export to Nor- 
way great quantities of butter and cheeſe, which were 
ſo much — for their peculiar excellencies, that 
were purchaſed principally- for the king's houſe- 
hold. . 
We are likewiſe informed that ſome parts of Groen 

land formerly produced excellent wheat, the woods 
afforded game, the paſtures cattle, and the bays and 
rivers abounded with fiſh, both for home conſumption 


deſtitute of corn and cattle, though the marks of 3 
land ſtill remain, and the paſtures are excellent. r. 
Fa av ſowed ſome barley in a bay adjoining to the Daniſh 


ony, where it ſprang up ſo faſt that towards the latter 
end of July it was in the full ear, but being nipped by |] ceſs 
| their maſters condeſcend, perhaps, to gratify them with a 

meal compoſed of the entrails and blood. 


2 night froft, it never arrived at maturity. » 

I be oak trees here were very ſtately, and brought forth 
acorns as large as apples; few, however, of thoſe remain, 
and thoſe few are only found in the ſouthern parts near 
the States Promontory. : 

The meadows are rich in graſs ; turnips and coleworts 
are eaſily raiſed, and excellently flavoured : underwood, 
which grows to a great height, is plentiful ; birch, elm 
and willows are not fcarce, and juniper trees grow in 
abundance. | 

The herb 


ntine flavour, and 
ields an aromatic oil, which is extracted by diſtillation. 
ſhores abound with a pleaſant and ſalutary kind of 
ſcurvy graſs, and the mountains near the bays and creeks 
are covered with wild thyme. A ſpecies of graſs bearing 
yellow flowers, the herb tormentil, and many other un- 
deſcribed plants, herbs, and vegetables, abound in this 
country. We muſt not, however, omit to mention that 
the fruits of Groenland are bramble-berries, bil-berries, * 
blue-berries, and juniper-berries. 

Groenland doubtleſs produces various metals; to the 
ſouthward of the Daniſh colony, copper ore is found. 
Mr. Egede informs us that he once received a lump of 
ore from a Groenlander, and he himſelf found calamine 
of a yellow colour. He likewiſe ſent a conſiderable quan- 
tity of yellow ſand mixed with vermilion ſtreaks to the 


cure as much as poſſible of that commodity ; he could 
not, however, execute his commiſſion as he was never 


after able to find the place where he got the firſt ſpecimen; 


of iſlands, and the mark he had ſet up was blown down 
by a ſtorm, ſo that he could not a ſecond time trace out 


the ſpot. | 
Rock both red and white, are the preduce 


of this country; and a baftard marble, of various co- 


lours, is very plentiful about the Daniſh colony, which 
is known by the name of Good Hope; of the latter the 
natives bowls, lamps, pots, and crucibles. The 
ſeas and bays, beſides a variety of beautiful ſhells, yield 
great quantities of excellent coral. But one of the 
natural curioſities of this country is the aſbeſtos 

or amianthus, which hath the vulgar appellation of earth- 
flax, and is a fibrous, flexible, and mineral ſubſtance, 
compoſed of ſhort and abrupt filaments. It. is a ſtony 
concrete, of the talcky kind, though differing from talc 
in its external appearance. It is neither ſo bright, ſo 
ſmooth, nor ſo unctuous, and is not cempoſed of leaves 
or plates, but of long filaments, like flax. It has been 
ſpun into cloth, and formed into paper, both of an in- 
eombuſtible nature, and not to be conſumed by fire. 
Some kinds have filaments that are rigid and brittle, and 
others more flexible; the firſt cannot be ſpun, or formed 
into cloth, the latter may, but not without difficulty. 
This manufacture appears to have been known to the 
ancients, who, according to Pliny, wrapped the bodies of 
the dead in cloth made of earth- flax, to preſerve their 
aſhes ſeparate from thoſe of the funeral pile, an uſe to 
* It is to be obſerved when any thing is ſaid relative to 
the fertility of Groenland, that the ſout parts are only 
meant; for with reſpect to the northern parts, they are 
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angelica grows wild, and is found in great 
- profuſion, it is endued with a turpe 
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A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. | 


which this kind of cloth is ſtill 
Tartarian chiefs. e 

Groenland is not infeſted with any ravenous animal, 
the great white bear excepted, which, however, very 


applied by ſome of the | 


{ ſeldom appears near the Daniſh colony. 


The quadrupedes of Groenland are, dogs, © foxes, 
hares, and rein- deer. The dogs are large and rough, white 
or ſpeckled ; and their ears ftand upright, which is a pe- 
euliarity belonging to curs in general in all cold climates. 
Theſe dogs are timorous and ſtupid ; do not bark, but, 
at times, make a moſt diſmal howling. In the northern 
parts they are rendered of infinite ſervice, as the natives 
| there yoke them to fledges, which, when heavy laden, 
they are able to draw upon the ice at the rate of 70 miles 
a x Ao Theſe poor uſeful animals are, however, very 
ill-rewarded for their fervices, being left to provide for 
themſelves, except when their owners happen to be ſuc- - 
ceſsful in taking a great number of ſeals; at which times 


The foxes appear of different colours, white, grey, 
and blueiſh ; but they are neither ſo hairy, or ſo large as 
thoſe of Denmark and Norway. . 

Hares are found in Groenland in great abundance ; 
they are of a white colour, very fat in fummer, and of 
an exquiſite flavour. 

Rein deer feed in great herds, and are hunted all the 


| fummer by the natives, who are uſually accompanied by 


their wives and children in theſe excurſions, and pene- 
trate very far into the country in purſuit of their 
e. ö * 


Some writers have affirmed, that wolves, martens, 


ſables and ermines, abound in Groenland ; but as none 
of theſe animals were ever ſeen, or even heard of there, 
by the reverend Mr. Egede, whoſe account of this coun- 
try appears to be the beſt, and moſt authentic, and whoſe 
long reſidence in Groenland enabled him to be better ac- 
quainted with the productions of the place than moſt 
others, we ſhall, with him, reject the notion of any of 
thoſe animals being natural to Groenland. | 
Serpents, lizards, toads, newts, &c. are unknown in 
Groenland; but gnats ſwarm in the ſummer-time, and 
are exceedingly troubleſome. | : 
Partridges, which are white in winter, and grey in 
ſummer, abound here; as do ſparrows, linnets, ſnow- 
birds, and ice-birds, 2 
A great number of ravens hover about the huts of the 
Groenlanders ; as near the habitations of | thoſe people, 
the ground is uſually ſtrewed with the offals of ſeals, and 
other\ſh. Groenland likewiſe abounds with eagles and 
falcons of a prodigious ſize, and large ſpeckled owls. / 
The inſects of this country are bees, waſps, fpiders, and 


{ flies ; the people, however, are not plagued with bectles, 


ants, rats, or mice,  ' IT 

The Groenlanders are fond of the ſeal, which contri- 
butes at once to their ſubſiſtence, and conveniency. 
There is ſome difference in ſeals, but the moſt racy 
able ſpecies is that called the clap-miſs, which appella- 
tion it receives from the cap, or cawl, with which it 
covers its head occaſionally. The head itſelf reſembles 
that of a dog with cropped ears; his ſnout is bearded 
like a cat, his eyes are large, and his teeth ſharp ; his 
ſkin is covered with a ſhort thick fur, white, black, 
brown, or tawny ; he is web-footed, which is a. great 


convenience to him in ſwimming ; and he ſeems to drag 
| 


himſelf along, rather than walk. . 
Seals are from five, to eight feet in length; the fat of 
this creature furniſhes the Groenlanders with oil, the 
fleſh with food, the ſkin with cloathing, and with cover- 
ings for their huts and boats. | 15 | 
eſides ſeals, the Groenland ſeas abound with turbot, 
cod, haddock, ſcate, falmon, holybut, cat-fiſh, roe- fiſh, 
ſtents, whiting, bream, muſcles, crabs, ſhrimps, &c. 
With reſpect to thoſe ſingular, and aſtoniſhing crea- 


| tures with which theſe ſeas abound, we ſhall refer them 


to the articles of Spitzbergen, or New. Greenland, and 
Norway ; where their deſcriptions will be inſerted with 
reſide in this deſolate- country, cannot find graſs enough to 
ſtuff in their ſhoes, that their feet may be kept warm, but 
are obliged to buy it from the more ſouthern inhabitants. 
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greater propriety, and under which heads we ſhall treat | ; 
4 MACE 


"= 


of them in a very ample manner, 2 72 

With reſpect to ſea-fowl, the principal, in Groenland, 
is. the edder-fowl, ſwarms of which, at times, ſeem. to 
cover the whole ſurface, of the ocean. , In the winter 
ſeaſon, infinite numbers of them hover about the Daniſh, 
colony, every evening, and take their flight to the ſea, 
regularly, the enſuing morning? In the ſpring they re- 
tire to the iſlands to lay their d and hatch their young, 
and return to the cqntinent, about June or July. The 
Groenlanders are very fond of their eggs and their 
young; but make no manner of uſe of their fine downy 
feathers, which. are excellent in their kind, and to be 
found in large quantities in and about their neſts. 
There are three ſpecies of ducks, which are found in, 
or frequent Groenland. The firſt, which is of the 
tame-duck kind, has fine ſpeckled feathers; and lays and 
hatches its eggs in the iſlands, returning afterwards with 
its young to the continent. „ 

: The Econd ſort. is ſmaller, has à long pointed bill, 
frequents only freſh waters, and builds its neſt in the 
flags or reeds of rivers. Ob 

The third kind, which is the largeſt of all, has the 
appellation of the wood-duck, and is diſtinguiſhed by a 
black breaſt and grey belly. 

The alkes is another kind of ſea fowl, which the 
Groenlanders are fond of feeding on; it is leſs than a 
duck, and of a rancid taſte. But the moſt beautiful 
ſea-bird, of theſe parts, is the tungoviarſek ; this bird is 
not bigger than a lark, but its feathers are uncommonly 
elegant. Swarms of wild geeſe come to the northern 
parts of Groenland, from more ſouthern climates, in the 
ſpring,. to breed; and quit the place at the commence- 
ment of winter. Many ſea-mews build in the rocks and 
cliffs z/ and ſea-terns lay their eggs on the iſlands about 
Groenland. Lundes, or Groenland ſea- parrots, are 


common here, as are ſea-ernes and ſea-nipes. 
OR Eien t 

Of the Inhabitents sf Groenland, their Cuſtoms; Man- 
ners, Habits, Language, Religion, Commerces c. 
T'HE native Groenlanders are, witheut doubt, de- 
ſcended from the Schrellings, who formerly exter- 
minated the Iceland ſettlers. Theſe people (ſays a 
learned author) bear a near reſemblance to the Laplan- 
ders and Samoides, in their perſons, complexions, and 
way of life. There will always be found a ſtrong af- 
finity between the cuſtoms of different nations living in 
the ſame kind of climate, expoſed to the ſame wants and 
neceſſities, and involved in the ſame ignorance and bruta-. 
lity.” The Greenlanders are ſhert of ſtature," thick 
made, and inclined to fat; their faces are broad, their 
lips thick, and their noſes flat. They have black hair, 
black eyes, and yellow complexions, poſſeſs health and 
vigour, but have very ſhort lives. Their principal diſeaſes 
are of a {corbutic nature, and they are greatly accuſtomed 
to weak eyes, which latter diſorder is occaſioned by the 
Marp piercing winds incident to the country, and the 
white glare reflected from the ice and ſnow with which 
the whole country is covered "ſo great a part of the year. 


4 


- 


The ſmall- pox being brought among theſe people in the | 


year 17 34, from Copenhagen, made great havock, With 
reſpect to ſurgery or phylic, they are extremely igno- 
rant; their * greateſt ſpecifc plaiſter, for all kinds of 
wounds, is a compoſition of the bark of a tree, burned 
moſs, and train oil: and all their inſtruments of ſurgery 
conſiſt in a common knife, fiſh-hook, and a needle, 
Their cloaths are, for the moſt 7200 made of rein- 
deer, or ſeal-ſkins ; as alſo of bird-ſkins, nicely dreſſed 
and prepared. The mens habits are, a coat or jacket, 
with a cape or hood ſewed to it, to cover the head and 
ſhoulders. This coat reaches nearly to the knees. Their 
breeches are very ſmall, not coming above their loins, 
that they may not hinder them in getting into their boats ; 
and the hair of the ſkins the coat is made of is turned 
inward, to keep them warm. Over this coat they put on 
a large frock, made of ſeal-ſkins dreſſed and tanned, with- 
out hair, in order to keep out the water; and thus they 
are dreſſed when they go to ſea. Between the leathern 
frock and the under-coat, they wear a linen ſhirt, or, 
for want of linen, one made of ſeals-guts, which alſo 
helps to keep out the water from the under-coat, Of 


a 


— — — 
| — 


1 
* 


late they appear ſometimes in more gaudy dreſſes; as ſhirts 
of ſtriped linen, and coats and breeches of red and 


| 


; 


[ 


1 


—— 


blue ſtuffs or cloth, which 


In theſe they make parade, and feaſt, when they keep 
holidays. on ſhore. _ 5 

made of rein- deer or ſeal-ſkins ; but no\v they like better 
our. ſort of worſted, of different © colgurs, white, blue, 


| and red; Which they buy of the Danes. Their ſhoes 


and boots are made of ſeal-ſkins, red ör yellow, well- 


dreſſed, and tanned: they are nicely. wrought, with folds 


behind and before, without heels, and fit well upon the 
feet. The only difference between the dreſs of the men 


| and the women is, that the womens” coats are higher on 


the ſhoulders, and wider than the mens, with higher and 
larger hoods... The married women, that have got chil- 
dren, wear much larger coats than the reſt, moſt like 


gowns, "becauſe they mult carry their childten in them, 


upon their backs. They wear drawers, which reach to 
the middle of the thigh, and over them breeches. The 
drawers they always keep on; and ſleep in them; Their 
breeches come down to the knee; thele they do not wear 
in the ſummer, nor in winter, but when they go abroad; 


and as ſoon as they come home, they pull them off again; 
Next to their body they wear a waiſtcoat made of young 


fawns-ſkins, with the hairy fide inward, ,; The coat, or 
upper garment, is alſo made of ſine coloured ſwansſkins 
(or, in defect of that, of ſeal-ſkins) trimmed and edged 
with white, and neatly wrought in the feams, and about 
the brim, which looks very well. Their hair, which is 
very long and thick, is braided, and tied up in a knot. 
They commonly go bare-headed, as well without as 
within-doors ; nor are they covered with hoods, but in 


caſe of rain or ſnow. Their chief ornament and finery is, 


to wear glaſs beads, of divers colours, ot coral, about 


their necks and arms, and pendants in their ears. They 
| alſo wear bracelets made of black ſkin fet with pearls, 
with which they trim their cloaths and ſhoes : ſome have, 


beſides this, another ſort of embelliſhment : they make 


| long black ſtrokes between the eyes on the forehead, upon 
the chin, arms, and hands, and even upon the thighs 
and legs; theſe they make with a needle and thread made 
black, They keep their cloaths pretty clean, though in 
other things, eſpecially in their victuals, they are not ſ@ 

| nice: chiefly the women who have got children, are very 


dirty and flovenly, well knowing that they cannot be re- 
pudiated. But thoſe wretches that are barren, or whoſe 


children are dead, and do-:not-know- the moment they 


may be ſent away, are obliged to take more care to be 
cleanly, that they may pleaſe their huſbands. 


The Groenlanders are good=nitured and orderly, but 


indolent, dull, and phlegmatic; they live peaceably 
without laws, and at 

pline. 5 * ny Rt . EP. 0 
In caſes of murder, which however ſeldom happen, 


* 


Ino cognizance is taken of the murderer; unleſs the 


neareſt relation to the deceaſed thinks proper, perſonally, 
to reyenge his death. Old women, who, from the na- 


| tural. malice of their tongues, or their ill-natured and 


evil diſpoſitions are ſuppoſed to be witches, they kill, by 
the unanimous conſent. of the-neighbourhood. 
They think all the productions in nature meant for 


mankind in general, . and. therefore deem every thing 
common property; this naturally prevents the idea of 


robbery, as none can ſteal, where he has a right to take 
whatever he happens to lay his hands on. But this idea 
they exten to ſtrangers, and take as freely from them, 
as Re their own neighbours; which occaſions them to 
have a worſe name than they deſerye; as the notions 
they are brought up in, excuſes, -.inſome meaſure, their 
ſuppoſed. delinquen x. 


Fornication and adultery are unknown to the Groen- 


landers, except upon particular occaſions, when certain 


ceremonials, at which both ſexes attend, admit of pro- 
miſcuous intercourſe ; and theſe permiſſions do not pro- 
ceed ſo much from vice as arbitrary cuſtom, for in gene- 
ral the Groenlanders are modeſt, civil, generous, and 
hoſpitable. Only married people -are admitted to the 
above mentioned feſtivals, for the unmarried of both 
ſexes are remarkable for their modeſty and continency : 


to confirm. this aſſertion, Mr. Egede ſays, he never ſaw 
any of them entertain any looſe or ſlippery converſation, 


or ſhew the leaſt inclination to it, either in words or. 
: | deeds. 
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they buy of the Daniſh or 
Dutch merchants, but faſhisned after their own Way. 


he hoſe they wore formerly were 


with regularity without diſci- 


' 
bs 


* fo exceeding dirty, for they 


| when he has inflricted thein in their catechiſm, t 


iz _ A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. | 


deeds. During fifteen full years that he lived in Groen- 
land, he did] not hear of more than two or three youn 
women who were gotten with child unmarried ; becauſe 
it is reckoned the greateſt of infamies. 

The worſt fault of the Groenlanders is their being 
are ſlovens to a degree of 
beaſtiality. The men are ſo fond of dirt, that they 
never waſh themſelves with clean water, but juſt in the 
manner of cats, lick their fin and clean their faces 
as well as they can with their ſpittle. They even eat their 
victuals in the ſame bowls and platters that have been 
licked by their half-ſtarved dogs, without the leaſt idea of 
making them clean. The women think they are never ſo 
ſweet as when they waſh themſelves in urine, that being 
deemed their grand perfume; and a female ſocleaned, ima- 
gines her mel to be peculiarly grateful, and even the men 
adopt this opinion ſo far as to compliment a woman after 
having been thus ſcowered, with the title of niviarſiar 


ſuarneaks, or maidenly ſweet. Company never hinders | 


either ſex from complying with the calls of nature ; and 
the utenſils for thoſe purpoſes being always in the ſame 
room as the family, a diſagreeable effluvia ariſes, which 
is extremely offenſive to any but thoſe who are by long 
uſe familiarized te ſuch ſtenches. Many of theſe :people 
ſoak raw hides in thoſe very utenſils, which contributes 
conſiderably to the nauſeous ſmell of the place, and ren- 
ders a Groenlander's habitation almoſt inſufferable. 

The Groenlanders feed upon the fleſh of ſea partridges, 
hates, ſeals, rein-deer, and whales. Their fleſh-meat 
they eat cither boiled, dried in the ſun or wind, or raw. 
Their fiſh they either boil or dry thoroughly; indeed it 
is by perfectly f that they preſerve their ſalmon, ho- 
lybut, or ſtents, which are caught in the ſummer, and 
laid up for winter ſtore; for theſe people, with all their 
ignorance, are as careful as the ant in providing for future 

igencies. Seals are only to be caught in the ſummer, 
unſels they happen, in the winter, now and then to meet 
with a few floating upon the ice; the mode of preſerving 
theſe animals is by burying them under the ſnow, from 
whence they are dug out as occaſion requires, and eaten 
without further preparation. They are as naſty in eating 
as other things, for they never clean either platters, pots, 
or kettles, and the dirty ground ſerves them for table and 
table cloth: but they act wiſer than many more poliſhed 
nations, by not eating ſet meals at particular hours, but 
gratifying the calls of hunger when the craving appetite 
requires. The women uſually cat by themſelves ; but 
when the je ap vr 28 from ſea, they make merry 
together and regale ſumptuouſly. : 

As theſe 5. are not delicate in their appetites, — 
are not very particular in times of ſcarcity, with ref; 
to their food, as they will feed upon pieces of rotten ſkins, 
ſea weeds, flags, any kind of roots, whale's fat, train oil, 
&c. In ſummer time they uſe wood as fuel to dreſs ſuch 
victuals as they do not chuſe to eat raw, but in winter 
time they uſually boil their food over their train oil lamps. 
Their kettles are made either of braſs, copper, or marble, 
and in general manufactured by themſelves ; their method 
of kindling a fire, is by the friction of a piece of hard 
wood upon a dried fir tree block. 


- 


It was a conſiderable time before the Danes could 
bring the Groenlanders to taſte their proviſions ; ſome, 


however, at length came to be fond of bread and butter : 
but very few have as yet overcome their ſtrong averſion 
to ſpirituous liquors, and none can be perſuaded to chew 
or ſmoak tobacco. | 3 | 
The men are commonly contented with one wife; 
there are ſome, indeed, but very few, that keep two or 
three, or four wives; but theſe paſs for heroes, or more 
than ordinary men : becauſe, by their induſtry, they are 
able to maintain ſo many wives and children. What 
is remarkable, before the arrival of the Danes, there was 
neyer heard of ſuch a thing as jealouſy among thoſe 
wives ; but they agreed very well together, though the firſt 
wife was reckoned the miſtreſs. But fince the Danes 
have informed them of the word and will of God, im- 
porting, that in the beginning the all-wiſe Creator made 
one man and one woman, fo live in matrimony as huſ- 
band and wife, there has been ſome reſentment in the 


wives, whien their huſbands have had a mind to take any 


others beſide them : and they haye applied to Mr. Egede, 
defiring him to put a ſtop. to ſuch a N Alto, 


have 


always put him in mind not to forget fully to inſtruct their 


| 


| 


huſbands in the duty of the ſeventh commandment. 
They refrain from marrying their next relations, even in 
the third degree; taking ſuch matches to be unwarrant- 
able, and quite unnatural. It is likewiſe reckoned blame- 
able, if a fad and a girl, that have ſerved and been edu- 
cated in one family, thould defire to be married together; 
for they look upon them as brother and ſiſter. | 

The ceremonies uſed in their marriages are as followt 
when a young man likes a maiden, he commonly pro- 
poſes it to the parents and relations on both ſides; and, 
after he has obtained their conſent, he gets two or more 
old women to fetch the bride (and, if he be a ſtout fel- 
low, he will fetch her himſelf). They go to the place 
where the young woman is, and carry her away by force: 
for though ſhe ever ſo much approves of the match, yet, out 
of m » ſhe muſt make as if it went againſt the grain, 
elſe ſhe'will be blamed, and get an ill name, as if ſhe had 
been a love-ſick wench. After ſhe is brought to the 
bridegroom's houſe, ſhe keeps, for ſome time, at a di- 
ſtance, and fits retired in ſome corner, upon a bench, 
with her hair diſhevelled, and covering her face, being 
baſhful, and aſhamed ; in the mean while, the bride 
uſes all the rhetorick he is maſter of, and (ſpares no ca- 
reſſes to bring her to a compliance with his ardent wiſhes ; 
and the girl, being at length perfuaded, yields 
kindly to his embraces, and then they lie down” together, 
and fo the wedding is over. : 

Matrimony is not of ſo undiſſolvable a nature among 
them, but that the huſbands often repudiate their wives, 
if either they don't ſuit their humours, or if they are bar- 
ren (which they hold to be very ignominious), and for 
many other reaſons: but if they have got children by 

them, they keep them for life. +3 

The women are of a very hardy and ftrong conftitu- 
tion, which they chiefly ſhew in their child-bearingy for 
as ſoon as it is over, they will go to work, and do their 
ordinary buſineſs; but ſometimes they pay dear for this 
bravery, it coſting them their lives. They have a very 
tender love for their children ; and the mother always 
carries her infant about her, upon her back, wrapped up 
in her coat, where-ever ſhe „or whatever buſine 
ſhe has in hand; for they have no cradles for them. 
They ſuckle their children till they are three or four 
years. old, or more ; becauſe, in their tender infancy, 
they cannot digeſt the ſtrong victuals that the reſt muſt. 
live upon. The education of their children is what 
they ſeem little concerned about; for they never make 
uſe of whipping, or hard words, to corre& them when 
they do any thing amiſs, but leave them to their own 
diſcretion. Notwithſtanding which, when they are 
grown, they never ſeem inclined to vice or roguery., It 
is true, they ſhew no great reſpect to their parents in any 
outward forms, but are always very willing to do what 
they order them; though ſometimes they will bid their 
parents do it themſelves. They are under the care of 
their parents, boys as well as girls, till they are married; 
afterwards they ſhift for themſelves, yet ſo, that they 
continue to dwell in the ſame houſe, or under the ſame 
roof, with their fathers, together with other kindred and 
relations; and what they get they all enjoy in common. 

-On the death of a Groenlander, all his property is. 
thrown away as impure and unfortunate ; and all who 


| reſide in the fame houſe are obliged to carry whatever 


belongs to them into the open air to purify, but in the 
evening they fetch their effects back again. They dreſs 
the corpſe in its beſt apparel, bend the legs under the 
back, wrap the whole up in rein dear and ſeal ſkins, 
and bury it under a heap of ſtones. All who are con- 
cerned in the funeral are for ſome time deemed unclean ; 
and the mourners, to teſtify their grief, make moſt 
hideous howlings. A corpſe is always conveyed out of 
the back part of a hut, but never through the door; and 
at the funeral, a woman lights a ſtick, and waving it 
round her head, pronounces the words © Pikleruk pok, 


| which implies, here is no more to be procured. - 


Upon the burial place of a young child they fix a 
dog's head, for this curious reaſon, that as a child is de- 


| ficiefit in point of underſtanding, it would not be able 


to find its yaY to the land of fouls without a faithful 
dog to run before and guide it. RT 3 

he principal amuſements of the Groenlanders are 
ſinging in a very harſh untuneable manner, dancing 


after a very ruſtic kind of faſhion, running, wreſtling, 
foot-ball, &c. They very ſeldom quarrel with each 


— 


or reſentment ; and they never are known to fight ; 


meet accordingly, when the challenger begins firſt, and | 


and friendly manner, without having recourſe to that 


| tires inſt their neighbours follies, or rather good- 


ſix feet in length, and bearded with iron or ſharp pointed 


- ders. Theſe artificial bladders are of infinite uſe to the 
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pther, not having indeed in their language any. ſcurri- 
ous words, or ſuch as are calculated to expreſs anger 


but when a Groenlander conceives himſelf aggrieved or 
affronted, he cali the aggreſſor to a trial of ſatirical 
{kMI, or to bandy ſarcaſm with him; the two parties 


in a humorous poetical manner taxes his antagoniſt 
with having affrented him, and likewiſe recapitulates 
whatever other faults or follies he has been guilty of. 
The perſon challenged replies in a ſimilar train, excul- 

ates himſelf as well as he can, and retorts by recount- 
ing the errors of the challenger. In this war of words, 
if the challenger has the advantage, his antagoniſt is 
obliged to apologize for having affronted him ; but, on 


the contrary, if he is out-ſatiriſed, he muſt confeſs cou 


ſelf wrong, and beg pardon for having made the accu- 
ſation : however, let the ſatirical conteſt conclude how 
it will, a reconcilation is ſure to take place, and the 
day to conclude with the utmoſt mirth and feſtivity. In 
this manner terminates the quarrels of the Groenlanders, 
and ſuch is their ſevereſt reſentment, We ' wiſh that 
nations which pretend to greater politeneſs. and benevo- 
lence would terminate. their differences in a like ſenſible 


Gothic, unchriſtian, and inhuman practice of duelling, 


appealing to the ſavage brutality of blows. The 


ongs which are ſung at their aſſemblies are likewiſe ſa- 


nat poetical documents and reprehenſions of each 
others faults ; the perſon who ſings always beats a little 
drum with his finger, as an accompanyment to his verſes, 
and likewiſe makes ftrange geſticulations for the greater 
entertainment of thoſe preſent. 

The greateſt part of the year is employed by theſe 
people either in hunting or fiſhing. IT F 

The 3 they hunt is the rein- deer. To 
purſue this animal, they penetrate into the interior parts, 
accompanied by their whole families. Having found a 
herd of rain-deer, a number of Groenlanders ſurround 
them at a conſiderable diſtance, and then with ſhouts 
and hideous yellings drive them into a narrow compaſs, 
by contracting the circle they have formed round them. 
The animals being thus cooped up become an eaſy prey, 
and may be killed with great facility. The Groenland- 
er's hunting weapons are, fir tree bows, wound about 
with the twiſted ſinews of animals, and ſtrung with the 
ſame, or with lips of ſeal ſkins. The arrows are near 


bone ; but thoſe they ſhoot birds with are blunt pointed, 
that they may not tear the fleſh, the blew being ſufficient 
to kill the bird, without mangling it. In killing ſea 
fowls, they uſe lances, which they throw with aſtoniſh- 
ing dexterity, and very ſeldom miſs the mark. 

"Their method of whale fiſhing, is different from what 
is practiſed by other Europeans. When they ſet out upon 
thoſe expeditions, they go in a large _ boat called tone- 
boat, becauſe it is rowed by women, for the word kone 
implies a woman. - About fifty perſons go in one of theſe 
boats, and when they find a whale, the men ſtrike him 
with their harpoons, to which are faſtened, with very 
long lines, blown' ſeals ſkins filled with wind like blad- 


Groenlanders in their whale fiſhing, for by floating on | 
the furface of the ſea, they not only diſcover the track 
of the whale after he is wounded, but hinder him from 
diving under the water for any length of time. When 
the whale loſes his ſtrength, and is exhauſted by fatigue, 
the Groenlanders again attack him with ſpears and lances 
till he expires. ks RIPE. . 
On this occaſion they are clad in ſkin-coats, conſiſt- 
ing of only one piece, with boots, gloves, and caps, 
ſewed and laced fo tight together, that no water can pe- 
netrate them. In this garb they jump into the ſea, and 
begin to lice the fat all round the whale's body, even 
under water; for in theſe coats they cannot fink, as 
they are always full of air; ſo that they can ſtand upright 
in the ſea: nay, they are ſometimes ſo daring; that = 
will get upon the whale's back, while there is yet life 
in him, to make an end of him, and cut away his fat. 
Seals are taken by various methods, ſuch as ſtriking 


them with ns, ſimilar in form to thoſe uſed in 
whale fiſhi ng, but much ſmaller ; watching them when 
9 ws —— 


and managed with the help of braces and bowli 


they come to breathe at the air holes in the ice, and 
ſtriking them with lances, approaching them, diſguiſed 
like their own ſpecies, that is, covered with a ſeal ſkin, 
creeping upon the ice, and wagging the head in the very 
ſame manner as a ſeal ; by which means the Groenlanider 
approaches the animal without ſuſpicion, and kills him 
with his lance. Previous to the falling of the ſnow; 
theſe people can ſee the ſeals through the tranſparent: ice, 
and trace them to the openings, where they are eaſily 
killed. They are likewiſe ſurprized, while they b 
themſelves in the ſun, either upon rocks ot floating pieces 
of ice. The Groenlanders angle with lines made of 
whalebone cut very ſmall, and generally catch a great 
many fhſh. The holybut is caught with lines of hemp, 
or ſeal ſkin, Salmon and roe fh are taken by the means 
of weirs or ſtone encloſures, into which the tide carries 
them at flood, and at low water leaves them on dry land. 
Stent fiſh are caught by the means of netting extended 
upon poles; they are dried upon the rocks in the open 
air, and ſerve for part of the natives winter proviſion, 
being dreſſed in nr fat, or train oil, | Mw 
They have two forts of boats; the one, which the 
men alone make uſe of, is a ſmall veſſel, and ſharp pointed 
at both ends, three fathoms in length, and, at moſt, 
but three quarters of a yard, broad, with a round hole in- 
the middle, juſt large enough for a man's body to enter; 
and fit down in it: the infide of the boat is made of thin 
rafts tacked together with the ſinews of animals, and 
the outſide is covered with ſeal-ſkins, dreſſed, and with- 
out hair. No more than one can fit in it, who faſtens 
it ſo tight about his waiſt, that no water can penetrate it. 
In theſe ſmall boats they go to ſea, managing them with 
one oar a fathom long, broad at both ends, with which 
they paddle about, in the moſt ſtormy weather, to catch 
ſeals, and ſea fowls; and if they happen to be overſet, 
eaſily raiſe themſelves, and recover their boats by the 
means of their paddles. The kone boat is made in the 
ſame manner, but more durable, and longer, being 60 
feet in length, and hath likewiſe a maſt, with a trian- 
gular fail made of the membranes and 'entrails of _— | 
- The 
women build, repair, and row theſe boats, and likewiſe 
build all the Groenlanders huts ; the whole mechanic 
employment of the men being to make hunting imple- 
ments, and fiſhing tackle. „ 8 
This country is but thinly peopled, the huts the inha- 
bitants reſide in, during winter, are low, and built of 
ſtone and turf; the windows are on one ſide, made of the 
bowels of ſeals dreſſed and ſew'd together, or of the 
maws of holybuts; and are white, and tranſparent : on 
the other ſide their beds are placed, which conſiſt of 
ſhelves or benches, made up of deal boards, raiſed half 
a yard from the ground : their bedding is made of ſeals or 
rein-deer ſkins. Several families live together in one of 
theſe houſes or huts, each family occupying a room by 
itſelf, ſeparated from the reſt by wooden poſts, by whic 
alſo the roof is ſupported. Before theſe poſts there is a 
hearth or fire-place, in which is placed a great lamp, in 
the form of a half-moon, ſeated on a trevet ; over this 
are hung their kettles of braſs, copper, or marble, in 
which they boil their victuals. Under the roof, jufk, 
above the lamp, they have a ſort of rack, or ſhelf, to 
put their wet cloaths upon; they burn train oil in their 
lamps, and moſs ſerves them as an apology for wick. 
The hut door is low, that as little cold as poſſible may 
be admitted. The houſe within is lined with old ſkins, 
and ſurrounded with benches. The men and women fit 
to work with their backs to each other. In the ſummer, 
the Groenlanders dwell in tents made of long poles fixed 
in a conical form, covered with deer-ſkins within, and 
outwardly with ſeal-ſkins dreſſed, ſo that rain cannot 
pierce them. Roo 


Theſe people traffic with the Danes by exchanging 


| 1 Cdats 

Whalebone | Shirts 

Blubber Stockings 

Train Oil | Knives 

Horns of Sea | Hand-ſaws 

Unicorns for J Needles 

Rein deer-ſkins | | Angling-hooks 

Sea] ditto | Cheſts TE 8 

Fox ditto | | Boards 8 
e ee > b toys, &c. 
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10 A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


ge of the Groenlanders is guttural, and 
full of conſonants; the alphabet is without theſe letters, 
C, D, Q X; and they have a great number of poly- 
ables, like the people of North America. 
Theſe people treat the Daniſh miſſionaries with 2 
reſpect, attend to what they preach with the utmoſt pa- 
tience ; but, at the ſame time, hear them with the moſt 


- mortifying indifference; ſo that thoſe gentlemen make 


but few proſelytes, or at leaſt if any are converted, they. 
ſeldom long remember what has been ſaid to them. Thoſe 


who remain in their original ſuperſtition believe in the 
great variety of artifices, maintain an entire aſcendency 


immortality of the ſoul, but have very confuſed, and in- 
adequate ideas of the Deity, whom they call Torngar- 


feck; and ſuppoſe that he reſides either in the bowels of 


the earth, or in the ſea. They likewiſe believe in ano- 
ther ſpirit, whom they call Innirirrirſok, or the re- 
ftrainer, becauſe they fancy that he prevents them from 
eating or drinking what is pernicious, and from doing 
in other things. A third ſpirit called Erloer- 
ſortok, or the gutter, repreſent -as a monſter, and 
imagine he lives upon the entrails of the dead. 'T hey 
ſuppoſe all the elements to be filled with ſpirits ; and be- 
lieve that their prieſts, whom they call Angekuts, have 
each one of theſe ſpirits as an attendant or familiar ; and 
this ideal, familiar fo 
that he always comes, with great readineſs, to the an- 
gekut, when ſummoned. 1 | 


irit, they call Torngah ; and fancy, 


— 


| 


When an angekut pretends to invoke the . great 
ſpirit, Torngarſeck, he retires to ſome unfrequented 
place, where none of the people dare follow him ; and, 
on his return, makes them believe, that he had invoked 
Torngarſeck, who anſwered his invocation. by appearing 
in ſuch a horrid form, that he was overcome by terror; 
ſickened, ſunk into a trance, and remained without 
ſigns of life, for the ſpace of three days; when he 


recovered, and found himſelf endued with the ſpirit of 


conjuration. 


heſe angekuts are very great impoſtors ; and, by a 


over the 585 deluded people. 
The Groenlanders are utterly ignorant of natural 
philoſophy, and, indeed, of ſcience in general, a ſmall 


ſmattering of aſtronomy excepted ; for they have made 


ſufficient obſervations on the ſtars, to be able to ſteer by 
them at ſea. And time they meaſure by months, com- 
mencing the year at the ſun's firſt rifing above the ho- 
rizon in the winter; and by every month they are pre- 
ciſely acquainted with the proper times for killing, or 
taking, the ſeveral ſpecies of fiſhes, fowls, animals, &c. 
So, that their little aſtronomy ſerves to direct all their 
avocations, ſuch as remaining at home to do their little 
On and mechanic works; going abroad to bunt, 
„&c. | | Rp Da A 
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Greenland, er, as others term it, New Green- 
land, Eaſt Greenland, or Spitzbergen, we ſhall 
enter into a detail of the firſt diſcovery of this country, 


and the ſubſequent voyages to it upon various occaſions ; 
which will include an account of the ſeveral attempts | 
that have been made to diſcover a north-eaſt pallage to | 


reat 


China and Japan; and a north-weſt paſſage to the 
Pacific Ocean. 85 | | 
| T. I. 


Of the 2 of Greenland, and the various voyages 
- which haue been undertaken in order to find out the north- 
eaſt paſſage, and to make diſcoveries towards the north- 


pale, particularly the late expedition made by the order of 


ee why majeſty, by the honourable commodore Phipps 
and captain Lutwidge. . 
T HE firſt who attempted the diſcovery of a north- 
eaſt was, the celebrated Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby. . This gentleman, ſo early as the year 1553, 


with three ſhips, ſailed to the latitude of 75 deg. north, 
within fight, as it is imagined, of Greenland, which 


was afterwards re-diſcoyered by the Dutch, and named 
Spitzbergen. Being driven back by a ftorm, he was 
compelled to winter in the river Arzena, in Lapland, 
where himſelf, and his whole company were unfortu- 
nately frozen to death. Upon his table he left a ſuc- 
cinct, but — account of _ diſcoveries, 

Captain Burro comptroller of the navy to queen 
Elizabeth, 3 Ss 
the north cape in the yea; 
1556, penetrated to the 78th degree of north lat. diſco- 
vered the wygate, or ſtreight, which ſeparates the country 
of the Samoides from Nova Zembla ; and then returned 
to England, contented with having proceeded much far- 
ther his predecefior. 

The report made 


queen Elizabeth to fit out two ſtout veſlels to perfect the 
diſcovery. - Theſe were put into commiſſion, and the 


| 


command given to captain Jackman, and* captain Pett, 
3 | | 


EFORE we enter upon the deſcription of | 


od Bir 3 Willoughby in attempt- | 
ing this diſcovery. He paſſe 


| | 
by captain Burroughe occaſioned 


— 


who, A. D. 1580, paſſed the ſtreicht which captain 


Burroughs had diſcovered, and entered the eaſtern ſea z 


but there the mountains of ice were ſo dreadful, and the 
weather, was ſo tempeſtuous, that captain Pett, with -his 


| ** and crew, were loſt; and captain Jackman returned 


to England. The bad ſucceſs of. this expedition occa- 
ſioned the ardour of the Engliſh, at that time, to ſub- 
ſide with reſpect to the main enterprize, viz. the diſco- 
very of a north-eaſt paſſage. The Engliſh, however, 
had no ſooner laid down the ſpirit of adventuring, than 
the Dutch took it up, and a Dutch man, named John 
Cornelius, was the firſt of that country who made the 
attempt in the year 1595. But nothing worth noticing 
can be ſaid with reſpect to the ſucceſs of his voyage, 
ſince the relation he publiſhed of it was too lame and 
imperfect to merit the leaſt attention. 

William Barents, an experienced Dutch navigator, 
and able mathematician, being ſupplied with every thing 
nec » by prince Maurice, undertook the voyage in 
1606. Having proceeded in the courſe. previouſly pointed 
out by the Engliſh navigaters, and paſſed the Wygate, 
he met with the impediments which had prevented: the 
ſucceſs of others, and returned home fully convinced, 
that the defired paſſage was not to be found in that direc- 

. In 1907 he entered upon a ſecond voyage, which 
he determined to proſecute upon a different plan, by 
ſteering to the northward of Nova Zembla; but when 
he had reached the 77th deg. of north latitude, his ſhip 
was forced, by the floating ice, upon the rocks, and 
there cruſhed to pieces. Captain Barents, and the 
greateſt part of his crew got ſafe to land; but there they 


| experienced the moſt excruciating miſeries, by being 


obliged to winter in a place where the ſeverity of the 
weather cauſed the fleſh to petiſh upon the bones of ſome, 
and put an end to the exiſtence of others, by affliting 
their limbs with the moſt tormenting pains. The ſurvi= 
vors, however, with great ingenuity and fortitude, 
framed a pinnace from the wrecks of the ſhip; and; at 
the commencement of the ſummer, ſet fail in it for Lap- 
land, but the captain died before their arrival at Coln, 


EUROPE. 
in that country, and with him periſhed the hopes of 
perfecting the diſcovery at that time. 

Though all theſe adventurers had miſcarried in the 
main def n of their expedition, namely, the diſcovery 
of a 28 paſſage, yet their voyage proved bene- 
ficial in ſome meaſure to their reſpective countries, by 
introducing them to the knowledge of ſeal-fiſhing, whale- 
fiſhing, &c. + | 
In 1610, the celebrated Henry 
vered the ſtreight and bay that till bear his name, at- 
tempted the north-eaſt paſſage, but was as unſucceſsful 
as thoſe that had gone before. 


From this time the deſign/ was laid aſide by the Engliſh | 


till the year 1676, when two ſhips were fitted out by the 
order of king 

himſelf, the duke of York his brother, and ſeven other 
courtiers. The command of theſe ſhips was given to 
that excellent navigator and mathematician captain John 
Wood, and captain Hawes, the former being appointed 
to act as principal, and direct the expedition in the capa- 
or commodore. | 

- Things being thus ſettled, the two ſhips ſet fail May 
28, 1676, and proceeded to the Northern Ocean. On 
the 15th of the enſuing month, they entered the polar 
circle, and on the 29th of the ſame month, the ſhip 
named the Speedwell, which captain Wood failed in, 
was unfortunately wretched on ſome rocks in the icy 
ſeas. After having ſtruck, the captain gives the follow- 
ing affecting and animated deſcription of the diſtreſſes of 
Himſelf and his crew. Here (ſays he) we lay beating 
upon a rock, in the moſt frightful manner for the ſpace 
of three or four hours, uſing all poſſible means to ſave 
the ſhip, but in vain; for it blew ſo hard, that it was 
wholly out of our power to carry out an anchor capable 
of doing us any ſervice. At le we ſaw land cloſe under 
our ſtern, to the great amazement of us all, which be- 
fore we could not ſee for the foggy weather; ſo I com- 
manded the men to get out the boats before our maſt 
came by the board, which was done. I fent the boat- 
ſwain towards, the ſhore in the pinnace, to ſee if there 


Was any poſſibility of landing, which I much feared, 


becauſe the ſea ran ſo high. 
„ Tn half an hour he returned with this anſwer, that 
it was impoſſible to land a man, the ſnow being in high 
cliffs, and the ſhore inacceſſible. This was bad tidings, 
ſo then it was high time to think on the ſafety of our 
ſouls, and we went all together to prayers, to beſeech 
God to have mercy on us; for now nothing but inevi- 
table ruin appeared before our eyes. After prayers, the 
weather cleared up a little; and looking over the ſtern, 
I ſaw a ſmall beach directly where I thought there might 


. 


be ſome chance of getting on ſhore. I therefore ſent off 


the pinnace a ſecond time, with ſome men in her to be 
firſt landed, but ſhe durſt not venture to attempt the 
beach. I then ordered out the long- boat, with twenty 
- men in her to land, who- attempted- it, and got ſafe on 
ſhore. They in the pinnace ſeeing that, fellowed, and 
landing their men likewiſe, both veſſels returned to the 
ſhip without any aecident. 


„The men, on ſhore deſired ſome fire arms and am- 
munition, for there were many bears in ſight. I there- 


fore ordered two barrels of powder, ſome ſmall arms, 


ſome proviſions, with my own papers and money, to 


be put on board the pinnace, but as ſhe put off from the 
ſhip's ſide, a ſea overſet her, fo that all was loſt, with 
the life of one man, and ſeveral others taken up for 
dead. The pinnace was likewiſe daſhed to pieces, to 
our great ſorrow, as by that difaſter one means of eſcap- 
ing from. this diſmal country, in caſe the Proſperous 
(Which was the ſhip that ſailed from England in our 
Company) deſerted us, was cut off, The long-boat be- 
ing on board, and the ſea running high, the boatſwain 

| * ſome others, would compel me and the lieutenant to 
leave the ſhip, ſaying, it was impoſſible for her to live 
in that ſea, and that they had rather be drowned than I; 
but defired me when I came aſhore, if poſſible, to ſend 
the boat again for them. Before we had got half way to 


the ſhore, the ſhip overſet, ſo making all poſſible haſte | 


to land the men we had on board, I went off to the ſhip 
again, to ſave thoſe poor men who had been ſo kind to me 
before, With great hazard I got to the quarter of the 

Hip, and they came down the ladder into the boat, 


ab 
zone man was left behind for dead, who had been c 


"Hudſon, who diſco- | 


harles II./ and at the expence of the king 


| 
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away in the pinnace; ſo I returned to the hore, though 
very wet and cold. We then hauled up the boat, and 
went up the land about a muſquet ſhot, where our men 


| were making a fire and a tent with canyaſs and oars, 


which we had ſaved for that purpoſe, and in which we 
lay all night wet and weary. The next morning, the 
man we left on board having recovered, upon the 
mizzen-maſt, and prayed to be taken on — but it 
blew ſo hard, and the ſea ran ſo high, that, though he was 
a very pretty ſailor, none would venture to bring him off. 
The wind continuing to blow, with extreme fogs, 
froſts, ſnow, and all the ill compacted weather that 
could be imagined put together, we built more tents to 
preſerve ourſelves ; and the ſhip breaking to pieces, came 
all on ſhore to the ſame place where we landed, which 
ſerved us for ſhelter and firing; beſides, there came ta 
us ſome hogſheads of brandy and flour in good ſtore, 
which was no little comfort in our great extremity. 
We now lay between hope and deſpair, praying for fair 
weather, that captain 7 Ara might find us, which it 
was impoſlible for. him ever to do while the weather con- 
tinued foggy ; but fearing at the ſame time leſt he might 
be caſt away as well as we. Ne we were never 
to ſee him again, I was reſolved to try the utmoſt to ſave 
as many as I could in the long-boat. In order there . 
unto we raiſed her two feet, and laid a deck upon her, 
to keep the fea out as much as poſſible; and with this 
boat and thirty men, for ſhe would nd more, I 
intended alternately to row and ſail to Ruſſia; but the 
crew not being ſatisfied who ſhould be the men, 
to be very unruly in their mind and behaviour, every 
one having as much reaſon to fave himſelf as another, 
ſome holding conſultations to fave the boat, and all to 
run the like fortune. But here brandy was our beſt 
friend, for it kept the men always fox d 3 & fo 
that in all their deſigns I could prevent . 
were in the mind to go by land; but that I knew was 
impoſſible to any man; neither had we proviſions, nor 
ammunition to defend us from the wild beaſts; ſo the 
paſſage by land being impracticable, and no palloge 
ſea to be attempted till forty men were deſtroyed, I will 
leave it to the conſideration of any, whether we were not 
in a moſt deplorable condition, without the interpoſition 
of Divine Providence. . | a0 
«© The weather continued ſtill very bad, with 
ſnow, rain, and froft, till the ninth day of our being 
on ſhore, which was the eighth day of July, when in 
the morning it cleared up, and, to our great joy, one 
of our people cried out, a fail! which proved captain 
Hawes; ſo we ſet fire to our town, that he might ſee 
where we were, which he preſently diſcoyered ; ſo came 
up, and ſent his boat to us. But before I went off, I 
wrote a brief relation ef the intention of the voyage, 
with the accident that had befallen us, put it into a 
glaſs bottle, and left it in the fortification J had there 
built. By twelve of clock we all got ſafe on board; 
but left all on ſhore that we had ſaved from the ſhip, 
for we much feared that it would prove foggy again, 
and that we ſhould be driven once more on this miſerable 
country ; a country, for the moſt part, covered perpe- 
| YT with ſnow; and what is bare being like on 
whole ſurface grows a kind of moſs, bearing a blue and 


yellow flower, the whole produce of the earth in this 


| 


| 


1 
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deſolate region. Under the ſurface, about two feet 
deep, we came to a firm body of ice, a thing never 
heard of before; and againſt the ice cliffs, which are as 
high. as either of the Vorclands in Kent, the ſea has 
waſhed underneath, and the arch overhanging, moſt 
fearful to behold ! ſupports mountains of ſnow, which I 
believe hath lain there ever ſince the creation.“ Being 
all on board the Proſperous, they ſet fail for England, 
where they arrived in 45 days. | | ES 
The expectations of the Engliſh government, and the 
hopes of the Britiſh navigators, with reſpect to the diſs 
covery of a north-eaſt paſſage, ſubſided with the iſſue of 
this unfortunate expedition; and many mariners ſeri- 
ouſly began to think that no ſuch paſſage exiſted ; not- 
withſtanding the Dutch, but a few. yeats before this 
expedition, ſailed very near that open ſea which the 
Ruflians at preſent navigate with facility; and might, 
without any manner of doubt, have eaſily have | 
the coaſts. of China and Japan, had they perſevered in 
their undertakings 3 —³¹ 
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new diſcoveries. Theſe arduous undertakings 
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16 A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Soon after theſe enterprizes, the aſtoniſhing 2 of 


Peter the Great, czar of Muſcovy, not only humanized, 
and poliſhed his ſubjects, who where before but a ſmall 
remove from a but impelled them to great and 
noble undertakings. Hence the Ruſſians, who ſcarce 
had any veſſels larger than a ſmall bark, began not only 
to. build ſhips of a conſiderable burthen, but to attempt 
occaſioned 


the vaſt and almoſt deſert country of Siberia to be ex- 


plored, Kamtſchatka to be diſcovered, and the ſeas on 


the north of Aſia to be traverſed. 1 attempts were 
began by captain Beering, who, on February 5, 1725, 
received Le from count Apraxim l Ruta, 
to begin his journey- into Siberia By his inſtructions, 
ſigned by the czar, he was obliged to inform himſelf of 
the 3 frontiers of that country, in order to 
diſcover whether they were contiguous to, or what 
might be their diſtance from the continent of North Ame- 
rica; and if an could be obtained that way by 
ſea. He travelled through Siberia, partly by land, partly 
in boats by rivers, till he came to Lower Kamtſchatka, 
in the 56th deg. of north lat. and about long. 94. 30. eaſt 
from London. It ftands on a river of the ſame name, 
which runs to the eaſt, and about 120 miles from the 
town falls into the Sleeping Sea, as it is called in the map 
annexed to captain Beering's voyage, in the ſecond vo- 


lume of F. Du Halde's deſcription of China. Captain 


Beering failed from the river Kamtſchatka the 14th of 
July 1728, and the 8th of Auguſt found the latitude to 
be 64 deg. 30 min. On the 15th the lat. was 67. 18. 
and the captain thought proper not to proceed, as he 


could not obſerve that the land reached farther no: th-. 


ward, and was apprehenſive leſt ſome contrary winds 
might prevent his return to Kamtſchatka before the end 
of ſummer. There was a ridge of mountains covered 
with ſnow all along the ſhore, from Kamtſchatka to this 
place, which appeared at ſea like a wall. September 


the 7th, the captain returned to the river of Kamtſchatka, 


and wintered in Lower Kamtſchatka: June the 5th, 
1729, he failed again from that river, and ſteered eaſt- 
wards, being informed that land might that way be 
diſcerned at ſea in clear weather. But having made 200 
werſtes, or 144 "Engliſh miles, and no land appearing, 
he changed his courſe along the coaſt of Shatzick, to 
double the point of the continent of Kamtſchatka, which 
was before unknown. That point lies in lat. 51. and 
about long. 90. 10. eaſt from London. About 80 miles 
to the north of it is the mouth of Bolſkhaya, from 
captain Beering croſſed the ſea to Okbotſki, in 
lat.58. 30. and long 78. and thence he returned by land 


into Siberia, and ſo to Peterſburgh, where he arrived 


March 1, 1730. In the account of this voyage he gives 
us a ſhort deſcription of that part of Siberia and Samo- 
ieda, through which he travelled. In this voyage he, how- 
ever, made no. conſiderable diſcoveries : but he after- 
wards made another voyage, and periſhed in the attempt. 
With reſpe& to Beering's ſecond voyage, we know 
little more than that he began it about the year 1740, 
penetrated as far as the iſle of Japan, and then failed eaſt- 
ward about 80 leagues, after which he was ſhipwrecked 


upon an iſland hitherto unknown, where he and moſt | 


of his company periſhed through cold, hunger, and 
fatigue. The news was brought by Mr. Stoller, a bo- 
taniſt, and affociate of the Academy of Sciences at Pe- 
terſburg, who accompanied captain Beering. Mr. Stol- 
ler, with the affiftance of ſome of his companions, found 
means to build, out of the ruins of their great ſhip, a 


little ſhallop, in which himſelf, and nineteen others, | 


after running through a thouſand perillous adventures, 
arrived at tſchatka. The ſame gentleman reports, 
that captain T'icherſbow, who accompanied captain 
Beering in that expedition, had been more lucky, and 
had even diſcovered the coaſt of America, but his men 
were beaten off by the ſavages. 


From the ſecond enterprize, however, and from ſome | 


ſubſequent voyages of the Ruſſians, the reality of a north- 


eaſt paſſage is aſcertained; that is, by ſumming up the | 


courſes run by the Engliſh and Dutch ; by ſome Ruſ- 


fians who ſailed fince Beering, and by Beering in his laſt 


voyage; the whole amount to an abſolute paſſage from 


Europe, by the north eaſt to Japan and China; for 

the Engliſh and Dutch have repeatedly failed to W ygatz, 

or the ſtreights of Nova Zembla; the Ruſſians have 
| | ns, | 


failed from thence to the North Cape of Aſia; and Beet 
ing failed from the ſaid North Cape, to the iſles of 
Japan, Hence the voyage hath been completely per- 
formed, though not throughout by the ſame perſons. 
Yet theſe inconteſtible proofs, and the late voyage of 


| commodore Phipps (now lord Mulgrave) clearly evinces, 


that although a north-eaſt paſſage really exiſts, yet it i 

uſeleſs with reſpect to e Mus, x ds Baa 
the from og to China, or. Japan, is much 
ſhorter this way than by the uſual track, yet, from the 
innumerable impediments, three years would be required 
to make the voyage, which hath hitherto been per- 
formed, by doubling the Cape of Good-Hope, in leſs 
than one. We ſhall, however, for the gratification of 
our readers, give à conciſe, but ſuccinct account of 
commodore Phipps's voyage, as it is not only the lateſt 
and moſt important, but one of the moſt entertaining 
that hath been publiſhed by thoſe who have explored, or 
attempted to explore, the North Seas. 1 3 0 


An account of an expedition undertaken by order of his preſent 
majeſty, for making diſcoveries towards the Nort 
and conducted by the honourable Conſtantine John Phipps 
(now lord Mulgrave) one of the lords of the admiralty, 


a captain of the royal navy, and member of parliament 
for Huntingdon. 


An application having been made by the Royal Society 
to the earl of Sandwich, firſt lord commiſſioner of the 
admiralty, for an expedition to be made, in order toaſcer- 
tain how far navigation was practicable towards the North- 
pole, his lordſhip communicated the ſame to his majeſty, 
who was graciouſly pleaſed to countenance the propoſal, 
and order the expedition to be undertaken with every aſ- 
ſiſtance, and encouragement that could give it ſucceſs. 

It is but juſtice to the firſt lord of the admiralty, to 
ſay that every neceſſary was amply provided which could 
promote the deſign of the enterprize, or give convenience 
or comfort to thoſe engaged in it. The veſſels choſen 
for the expedition were two bomb-ketches, which, of all 
others, are the beſt adapted for ſuch voyages, as 
are uncommonly ſtout, and not ever large. Theſe wet! 


ſels, whoſe names were the Racehorſe and Carcaſe, to 


encreaſe their natural ſtrength, had a ſheathing of ſea- 
xg 1 Ro ns inches thick, and were furniſhed 
with a double ſet of anchors, cables, ſails, rigging, i 
poles, &c. | 5 85 e 
For the comfort and conveniency of the officers and 
men, he ordered a great quantity of prime beef and pork 
to be cured in the very beſt manner poſſible; an hundred 
buts of porter to be double brewed from the beſt hops 
and malt, plenty of coals to be ſtowed in the ſhips for 
firing; peaſe, oatmeal, rice, molaſſes, ſpirituous liquors, 
wine, vinegar, oil, - muſtard, portable ſoup, tea, ſugar, 
&c. &c. in great abundance ; and that warm cloathing 
might not be wanting, beſides what was uſual, every 
man was provided with jackets made of that warm 
ſtuff called fearnought, two milled caps, two pair of 
fearnought trowſers, four pair of milled ſtockings, an 
excellent pair of boots, two cotton ſhirts, two handker- 
chiefs, and a dozen pair of milled mits. 
Every thing being ready, the honourable Conſtantine 
John Phipps, as commodore, went on board the Race- 
horſe, of 350 tons burthen, mounted with eight ſix- 
pounders and fourteen ſwivels ; and captain S ciffington 
Lutwidge went on board the Carcaſe, of 300 tons bur- 
then, mounting four ſix-pounders and fourteen ſwivels ; 
when the wind being fair, they ſet fail on the 3d of 
June, 1773. | | | 
On the 21ſt of the ſame month they ſaw a whale, 
which was the firſt they had yet ſeen in the North Seas. 
The ſame day they met with a homeward bound Ham- 
burgh whaling ſnow, when Mr. Wyndham, a gentle- 
man of fortune, who had deſigned to proſecute the voy- 
age with the commodore, not being pleaſed with 
heavy ſeas, and foul weather, which he had already ſeen, 
and finding his health decline, went on board the Ham- 
burgher in order to return home. On the 29th, they 
met with a Greenland-fiſhing veſſel,” called the mar- 
quiſs of Rockingham, from the captain of which they 
learned, that the day before, three -whalers had been 
RE to pieces by the ice. Shed | 
Nothing particular happened till the eighth of Tul 
when both ſhips were in great danger, ban being Jo 
| | ſurrounded 


when they | 
in Greenland, or Spitzbergen. This harbour was firſt | 


- 
— 


EUROPE] 


ſurrounded ſuddenly by the ice; the commodore gave 
orders to ſtand to the ſouthward, but this being ſoon 
found impoſlible, by the continual accumulation of the 
ice, both ſhip's companies were obliged to have recourſe 
to their ice-anchors and ice-poles, in order, if poſſible, 
to extricate themſelves from the imminent danger with 
which they were nearly enveloped ; but this they. feund 
impoſſible till the evening, when the ice beginning to * 
they hoiſted out their lIong- boats, and towed the ſhips 
round a prodigious large cape of ice; in doing which, 
both veſſels, however, received ſome damage. | 
On the gth of July they loſt fight of each other, but 
Joined company the next day ; when the weather being 
intenſely cold, it was agreed by the officers, that every 
man ſhould be allowed daily two quarts of porter, and 
a pint of 3 5 ä 


They now failed through vaſt mountains of floating 


ice, and were continually in imminent danger of being | 


cruſhed to pieces. At the ſame time it was generally 
agreed among the officers, that no diſcovery could be 
made towards the North-pole in that direction; they 
therefore changed their courſe, and on the 11th of July, 
having worked themſelves out of the moving mountains 


of ice, they began to coaſt a vaſt icy continent, if we 


may be allowed the expreſſion. This prodigious maſs 
of ice extended towards the north-eaſt, to an immenſe 
diſtance, and they had a tolerably clear ſea tiil the 13th, 
came to anchor in Smearingburgh harbour, 


diſcovered by the Dutch, who here erected proper build- 
ings,” and convenient ſheds for boiling the oil from the 
fat of whales, inſtead of barreling up their fleſh to be 
boiled at home. They likewiſe erected a village, and 


endeavoured to fix a colony here, but every individual of | 


the ſettlers periſhed in the enſuing winter. The frag- 
ments of this village are ſtill to be traced, and the im- 
preſſion of the ſtõves, kettles, cauldrons, troughs, ovens, 


&c. remained in their proper ſhapes in the ice long after 
the things themſelves were decayed. The Ruſſians lately 


attempted a ſimilar ſettlement ; but in this attempt like- 
wiſe ten out of fifteen perſons periſhed in the winter of 
the year 1772, notwithſtanding the natural hardineſs of 
thoſe who were choſen to wry ihe experiment. Yet both 
Engliſhmen and Ruffians have wintered in this inhoſ- 
pitable climate, (though not through choice but neceſ- 
fity) and afterwards returned into their own country, 
as we ſhall have occaſion hereafter to relate. 

Though the ice ſet in apace, they found the weather 


hot in proportion as they were at a diſtance from the 


* 


Having taken in their water, they ſet fail on the 19th of 


* 


- 


£ 


many of them as large as the 


* 


water; for in the cabin, the thermometer was at only 56 
degrees; at ſome diſtance from the ſhore, in the open air, 
it roſe to 99; and being carried to the top of a high 
mountain, the quickſilver aſcended 10 degrees higher. 


uly. | 4 3% 
a On the 27th of July, they found themſelves enveloped 


by immenſe ſhoals and mountains of ice ; and on taking 


a view from the maſt-head, they diſcovered a vaſt icy con- 


tinent and ſeven ſmall iſlands, being then in 8odeg. 47 min. 


north lat. and 21 deg. 10 min. eaſt long. Here, ſays the | 


Journal, the whole proſpect was more pleaſing and pic- 
tureſque than they had yet beheld in this remote region. 
The very ice in which they were beſet looked beautiful, 
and put forth a thouſand glittering forms ; and the tops 
of the mountains, which they could ſee like ſparkling 
gems at a vaſt diſtance, had the appearance of ſo many 
Piver ſtars illuminating a new firmament. On the ice 
were many bears, ſome of which came fo near the ſhips 


as to be ſhot dead with ſmall! arms. Theſe bears are very 


cating; and, where no better is to be purchaſed, 

the whalers account them as * as beef. They are 
argeſt oxen, and weigh 

heavier. In many parts of their body they are muſquet 
proof; and unleſs they were hit on the open cheſt, or 
on the flank, a blow with a muſquet ball will hardly 
make them turn their backs. Some of the bears killed 


in theſe encounters weighed from ſeven to eight hundred 


weight.“ 55 


In theſe ſeas they found the water leſs falt than they 


had ever before experienced ſea-water to be; and when 


— 
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ice, they dug pits, which immediately filled with clear; 
ſoft, ſweet water. $4 tia d 
On the firſt of Auguſt, the commodore being de- 
ſirous of ſurveying the weſternmoſt of the ſeven iſlands 
before- mentioned, ordered the ſhips to be made faſt + 
to the main body of ice with ice-anchors; a method 
frequently practiſed by the Greenland fiſhing veſſels: 
this being effected, a party ſet forward upon the excur- 
ſion, conſiſting of the principal officers and gentlemen, 
the pilots, and ſome prime failors ſelected from both 
ſhips. They continued their progreſs, ſometimes rot- 
ing the boat, and ſometimes drawing it over the ice, and 
at length, with ſome difficulty, reached the land ; where 


| they found a fine herd of deer, ſo tame that their ap- 


proach did not in the leaſt ' intimidate them. A proof, 
ſays the journaliſt, that animals are not naturally afraid 


of man, till, by the fate of their aſſociates, they are 


taught the danger of approaching them; a proof too, 
that animals are not deſtitute of reflection, otherwiſe, 
how ſhould they conclude, that what has befallen their 
fellow animals, will certainly happen to them, if the 
run the like riſque?” They aſcended the higheſt hill, 
but were diſappointed in the proſpect they expected by 
the hazineſs of the weather. On returning to the ſhips, - - 
they found, to their great ſurprize, that by grappling to 
the ice they were in the moſt imminent danger of 1 
them both; for the looſe ice had cloſed fo faſt rou 
them, that ĩt was deemed impracticable to diſengage 

and they had great reaſon to fear that both the ſhips 
would be cruſhed to pieces. To prevent, if poflible, 


| ſo dreadful an accident, the commodore prudently or- 


dered a great number of men to form a dock in the ſolid 
ice, ſufficiently large to moor both ſhips ; and by the 
performance of this arduous undertaking with amazing 
alacrity and expedition, both veſſels and crews were 


almoſt miraculouſly preſerved. No ſooner were the ſhips 


thus ſecured, than à general council was ſummoned of 
all the officers, pilots, and maſters of both ſhips, to con- 
ſult what ſteps were to be taken in this emergency; the. 
reſult of which was, that they -muſt-either winter upon 
the neighbouring iſlands, or drag their boats over the 
ice, and launch them intothe open ſea (which was now, by 
the continual accumulation of large quantities of ice} at 
a veryconſiderable diſtance. A'deſperate attempt was firſt - 
made to extricate the ſhips, by cutting open a channel 
to the ſea towards the weſtward ; but this was ſoon giver 
up as a chimerical and  impraCticable attempt. On the 
third of Auguſt, it was unanimouſly determined to drag 
the long- boats belonging to both the ſhips over the ice, 
and then attempt to launch them into the open ſea, 
when they hoped in them they might reach Spitſbergen 
before the whaling ſhips were all departed. 
While the boats were getting ready, they killed ſeveral 
bears, who, being attracted by the ſinell of the food 
dreſſed on board the ſhips, came over the ice to viſit 
them ; they likewiſe killed a ſea-horſe, in the deſperate 
engagement with which, the ſecond lieutenant of the 
Carcaſe was in imminent danger of loſing his life. 
We cannot help tranſcribing the following paſſage, 
which happened while the ſhips remained in the ice, as 
it is rather remarkable; though, at the fame time, we 
cannot boaſt, that it contains any eulogium on the feel- 
ings of ſome of our countrymen. 9.94 
« Early in the morning (of the 5th of Auguſt) the 
man at the maſt-head of the Carcaſe gave notice, that 
three bears were making their way very faſt over the ice, 
and that they were direCting their courſe towards the 
ſhip. Fhey had, without queſtion, been invited by the 
ſcent of the blubber of the ſea-horſe killed a few days be- 
fore, which the men had ſet on fire, and which was 
burning on the ice at the time of their approach. The 
proved to be a ſhe- bear and her two cubs; but the cubs 
were nearly as large as the dam. They ran eagerly to 
the fire, and drew out from the flames part of he «ſh 


of the ſea-horſe that remained unconſumed, and eat it 


* 


voraciouſſy. The crew from the ſhip, by way of diver- 
ſion, threw at lumps of the felt 7 the ſea-horſe, 
Which they had ſtill left, out upon the ice, which the 


old bear fetched away ſingly, laid each lump before her 


cubs as ſhe brought it; and, dividing it, gave each a 


they melted the ice, it produced excellent freſh-water ; || ſhare, reſerving but a ſmall portion to herſelf. As ſhe 


they likewiſe filled their water-caſks by this method. In || was fetching away the laſt piece they had to beſtow, the 
places where the ſnow lay thick upon the ſurface of the ö levelled their muſquets at ＋ cube und 050 them bork 


oy 


© . wounded, and could but j 


| arduous and difficult undertaking of dr: 


at the dangers that fi 


dead; and, in her retreat, wy pn the dam, but 
not mortally. It would have drawn tears of pity from 
any but unfceling minds, to have marked the affectionate 
concern expreſſed by this poor beaſt in the dying mo- 
ments of her expiring young. Though ſhe was ſorely 
crawl to the place where 
they lay, ſhe carried the lump of fleſh ſhe had fetched 
away, as ſhe had done the others before; tore 
and laid it down before them; and when ſhe ſaw that 
they refuſed to eat, ſhe laid her paws firſt upon one, and 
then upon the other, and endeavouted to raiſe them up. 
All this while it was pitiful to hear her moan. When 
ſhe found ſhe could not ſtir them, ſhe went off; and, 


| when ſhe had got at ſome diſtance, looked back and 


moaned, and that not availing her to entice them away, 
ſhe returned; and ſmelling routid them, began to lick 
their wounds. She went of a fecond time, as before, 


and; for ſome time; ſtood moaning. But ftill, her 
cubs not riſing to follow her, ſhe returned to them 
again; and; with figns of inexpreffible fondheſs; went 
round one, and round the otherz pawing them, and 
moaning. Finding, at laſt, that they were cold and 
lifeleſs, ſhe raifed her head towards the ſhip, and, like 
Caliban in the tempeſt, growled a curſe upon the mur- 
derers; which they returned by a volley of muſquet- 
balls, when ſhe fell between her cubs, and died licking 
their wounds.” 155 : 

On the 7th of Auguſt, the boats being ready, and 
properly fitted with weather-cloths to keep, off the cold, 
if they ſhould be fo fortunate as to launch them; every 
man was, furniſhed with a bag; containing bread for 
twenty-five days, and what neceſſaries he choſe to take; 
the —— requiſite proviſions, liquors, utenſils, &c. be- 
ing ſtowed in the boats. Having made theſe prepara- 
tions, a detachment of men, under their reſpective 
was ordered from each ſhip, to begin the 
ing the boats 


thus laden over the ice. The commodore took upon 


himſelf the direction of theſe two parties, and left ca 


tain Lutwidge to take care of the ſhips with the remain- | 


part of their erews. 


given, that no man whateyer ſhould encumber himſelf 
with more cloaths than what he wore upon, his back; 
which prohibition occaſioned the following whimſical 


circu ces: The officers, in order to provide them- | 
. ſelves with habits fuitable to the extremity of cold which 


they might probably experience, had thrown off their 


- own cloaths, and put on warm flannel garments. The 


men obſerving this, and thinking it a great pity that 
ſuch good — cloaths ſhould be loſt, rejected their 
own, and put on the cloaths of the officers, that they 
might at leaſt be fine in the midſt of their difliculties. 
Hence the two bands, when properly harneſſed to draw 
the boats, made a moſt motly, and whimſical appear- 
ance ; nor were they in the leaſt afflicted ; they had the 


* ſhip's muſic to play beſore them; not a gloomy counte- 


nance was to be ſeen, but, inſtead of appearing terrified 
urrounded them, they, to a man, 
were as jovial and as if they were in perfect ſafety, 
and drinking with each other in old England. ; 
After exerting the greateſt induſtry, and labouring 
with aſtoniſhing affiduity, had proceeded but one 
mile at the expiration of fix hours, which was the time 
the commodore had ordered the dinner for himſelf and 
the officers to be brought after them. The head cook 


| having dreſſed it, ſet out with his mates to bring the 


different diſhes, under covers, towards the boats ; but 
having unluckily fwallowed too 14 ich ue in We 
fortify themſelves againſt the cold (which they imagi 

wor aſſail N double rigor after juſt coming 


from the fire fide). they could not conveniently ſteer 


ftrait, but were ſometimes very near boarding each other. 
Having proceeded about half way, they came to a chaſm, 
or parting of the ice, which they were obliged to leap. 


The mates vaulted over pretty well, and balanced them- 


ſelves tolerably, 2 their drunken condition; 
but, after making the beſt effort he was able, down came 
the head cook; when diſh, cover, meat, and the com- 


modoreꝰs ſervice of plate, fell through the aperture into 
- the ſea, and diſappeared in a twinkling, I | 
in ſome meaſure, ſoberized the poor cook; who, after 


is accident, 


it in pieces, 


| 


| ou having crawled a few paces, looked again. behind | 
2 


revious to their ſetting out, a ſtrict order had been 


— 
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ſcratching his head, very ſignificantly ſaid, © Rat it; 
now am 1 quite puzzled to know whether I had beſt 
jump into the ſea after the plate, or go and let the com- 
modore know what a confounded: accident I have met 
with.” After mature deliberation upon this weighty 
matter, it was at length agreed; that the cook ſhould 
throw himſelf upon commodore's mercy, and truſt 
to his | 02: maine For (obſerved. one of the, mates) 
<* his honour is a kind-hearted gemman, and will never 
take away a man's life for a {lip upon the ice; beſides, it 
was a great jump for a fat man; and commodore would 
rather foſe 11 the plate in the great cabin, than loſe 
cooke;” This curious mode of reaſoning, in ſome mea- 
ſure, comforted the cook; he did not, however, chooſe 
to go to the commodore, till he had diſpatched the mates 
ſt « to carry the remainder of the proviſions, and to in- 
form that gentleman of the diſaſter which had befallen 
him. When the commodore had heard the tale, he 
alked where the cook was.—** He's blubbering and cry- 
ing behind; an pleaſe your hohours” ſays one of them. 
hen the cook came ups <« Cock, faid the commodore, 
bring me your dinner, I will dine to day with my com- 
rades. My dinner,” ſaid the cook, a nnd of the 
fleſh next my heart, if your honour likes it.“ This re- 
ply, uttered with the voice of ſincerity, pleaſed the com- 
modore more than the moſt ſumptuous; entertainment 
would have done. W - i 3 8 
Soon after dinner, word was brought, that the whole 
maſs of ice had changed its ſituation, and was parting; 
and that the ſhips were afloat. The men were inſtantly 
ordered to the ſhips to aſſiſt in working them. This joy 
was, however, ſhort-lived ; for the ice reaſſumed its tor- 
mer ſituation, and, what was worſe, the ſhips, from 
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having been ſet--a-float, were in more danger of being 
cruſhed to pieces than before. The crews of beth ſhips 
now thought their condition more deſperate than ever ; 
none could go back to the boats, as it was neceſſary that 
all hands ſhould be employed in defending the ſhips from 
immediate deſtruction with their jce-poles. But when all 
were exhauſted with fatigue, and very little hope ſeemed 
to remain, providence, on a ſudden, relieved them. A 
briſk wind ſprung up, the ice ſuddenly ſeparated and 
broke aſunder, with a noiſe which exceeded the loudeſt 
clap of thunder; ſome fragments formed themſelves, 
almoſt inſtantaneouſly, into huge mountains, and others 
coaleſced into plains, while various channels opened be- 
tween the diſuniting parts of the late tremendous barrier 
of congealed waters. Every countenance cleared up, 
all hearts revived, and the fails were ſpread with alacrity. 
A was diſpatched to regain the boats, which the 
great difficulty. And now,” fa 
the author of the journal, they had time to admire 
ice which had parted from the main body, as it no 
longer obſtructed their courſe ; the various ſhapes in 
which the broken fragments appeared were, indeed, very 
curious and amuſing. One remarkable piece deſeribed a 
magnificent arch, fo large and completely formed, that a 
loop of conſiderable burthen might have ſailed through. 
it without lowering her maſt. Another repreſented a 
church, with windows, and pillars, and domes; and a 
third, a table, with icicles hanging round- it like the 
fringes of a damaſk table-cloth.. A fertile imagination 
might here find entertainment enough ; for, as has already 
been obſerved, the ſimilitude of all that art or nature 
has ever yet produced, might here be fancied.” - | 
Both ſhips now determined to ſteer immediately for 
England, and nothing worth recording happened tillt he 
11th of September, when the ſhips parted in a ſtrong gale 
of wind, and did not come into company again till the 
26th of the ſame month, when they met off Harwich, 
and four days after came to anchor at Deptford.. 


SECT, I. 


An account of the attempts made to find out a bein 
4 . paſſage to - 3; 2 


JF has been generally ſuppoſed, and with reaſon, that 
4 the Hudſon's Bay company, though bound by their 
Charter to promote the diſcovery of a north-weſt paſlage, 
hath taken every method to prevent the accomplithment of 
it. And it is-notoriouſly known, that captain Middle- 


ton, who, in 1740, was ſent by government upon that 
ſervice, was publicly charged with having received 
CTY I a Jol. 


EUROPE.) 
50001. as a bribe from the members of that company, | 
to defeat the undertaking, or at leaſt to conceal the ſuc- 
ceſs of it. But to ſpeak regularly of the attempts made 
to diſcover this paſſage ; Sebaſtian Cabot was the firſt 
navigator who undertook the enterprize, and made two 
voyages in conſequence of it, in which he diſcovered 
Newtoundland and the coaſt of the Eſquimeaux Indians. 
Indeed he penetrated to the 64th degree of latitude, when 
his crew mutinied, and obliged him to return home. 

The next navigator who undertook this diſcovery was 
Sir Martin Forbither, the diſcoverer of Greenland. He 
was unſucceſsful in his enterprize, made about the year 
1576; but, like his predeceſſor; Sebaſtian Cabot, in- 
fiſted upon its poſſibility and practicabilit . 
In 1583, Sir Humphry Gilbert, by the direction of Sir 
Francis Walſingham, principal ſecretary of ſtate; failed | 
upon the ſame deſign to Newfoundland, and the great 
river St. Lawrence in Canadaz/twk poſſeſſion of the coun- 
try in the name of queen Elizabeth; and ſettled a fiſhing- 
trade there. This voyage was made upon the ſuggeſtion 
of a certain Greek mariner, who poſitively. affirmed to 
ſome Engliſh gentlemen; that himſelf had paſſed through 
a great ſtreight to the north of leh 19 from the north- 

weſt ocean, and offered to be the pilot for the diſcovery, 
but died before he came into England; 

In 1583, Mr. John Davis, having undertaken; with 
two barks, to ſearch out the north-welit coaſt; made farther 
diſcoveries in theſe parts, and named the land he came to 
Cape Deſolation, being a part of Groenland; where he 
found many pieces of fur and wool like beaver's; and 
e ov ome commodities with the natives; who often 
repaired to him in their canoes, bringing ſtag-ſkins, white 
hares, ſmall cod, muſcles; &c. Afterwards he arrived 
in lat. 64; 15, where he found a great wy of ſuch 
ore as Forbiſher had before brought into England. 

In 1586, lie made a ſecond voyage to the ſame coaſt, 
ſearching out many places towards the weſt ; and the next 
year, in a third Voyages he came to the lat. 72. 12. the 
compaſs varying 82 degrees to the weſtward. He gave 
the name of London Coaſt to the land, which is part of 
Greenland: and the ſtreight, being 40 leagues wide, 
was from him called Davis's Streighht. 

In 1616, that famous navigator Mr. Henry Hudſon, 
who had in vaih attempted to find a north-eaſt paſſage, 

vas appointed to make a trial in the north-weſt. He 
proceeded 100 leagues farther than any had done before, 
and gave ſeveral denominations to ceftain places ; as De- 
Aire provokes, Ifle of God's Mercy, Prince Henry's Cape, 
King James's Cape, Queen Anne's Cape, &c. beſides 
the Areights and bays that {till bear his name. But the 
ice hindered hini from continuing his courſe farther, and 
the ſedition of his men from returning home. 

In 1611, Sit Thomas Button, fervant to Henry 

fince of Wales; eldeſt ſon of king James I. being en- 
joined by that renowned young prince to purſue the 
north-weſt diſcovery, paſſed through Hudſon's ftreight, 
and, failing above 200 leagues to the fouth-weſtward, 
over a ſea above 80 fathoms deep; diſcovered a large con- 
tinent, which he called New-Wales. Afterwards, hav- 
ing endured great fatigues in his wintering at port Nelſon, 
notwithſtanding the loſs of many of his men; he ſearched 
- out the whole bay, which is known by his name, and 
found out the large tract of land, which he named Cary's 
Swan's Neſt. | | | 
In the years 1612, 1615, 1616, James Hall and 
William Baffin proceeded much farther in theſe north- 
weſt parts, and impoſed names en divers places diſcovered 
by them: beſides that, the Engliſh merchants, perceiv- 
ing theſe northern voyages to be very profitable, by rea- 
ſon of the great quantity of rich furs that were brought 


pl 


from thence, increaſed their number of ſhips to 13 or 14 


yearly, under the conduct of Poole, F _— Edge, Hely, 
and other ſkilful pilots ; from whom ſeveral ſounds, bays, 
promontories, &c. have received their reſpective names. 


The Danes alſo made ſeveral attempts to diſcover a | 


' north-weſt paſſage, but with no ſucceſs. In the year 
1612, John Munck, or Munick, was ſent out with two 
ſhips, which arrived | ſafely at Cape Farewell, from 
whence this pilot failed to lat. 63, 20, where he win- 
tered ; called this place Munck's Winter Harbour, and 
the continent New-Denmark : but of all his company, 
- which conſiſted of 46 in a ſhip, and 16 in a pinnace, ſcarce 
ſo many were left alive as were able to bring the pinnace, 
- through extreme danger, to their own country. 
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We do not read of any more voyages from England to 
find out a north- weſt paſſage, ſince the laſt expedition of 
William Baffin in 1616, until the reign of king Charles I, 
when captain Luke Fox was ſent upon the famg deſign in 
1630, in his majeſty's pinnace named the Charles, victu- 
alled for 18 months. He traced Forbiſher, Hudſon, 
Davis, Button, and Baffin; meeting with whales, muctr 
ice, and fowls. He built a pinnace in port Nelſon, 
where he found ſeveral remains left by Sir Thomas. But- 
ton, but no natives or inhabitants ; though in-other parts 
of thoſe ſeas he ſaw ſome ſavages. 71 
In the year 1631, captain Thomas James, being em- 


ployed by the merchants of Briſtol for the like purpoſe, 


ſailed from cape Farewell, by the iſland of Reſolution, 
to Milli and Nottingham iſles, as alſo thoſe of Manſ- 
field; from whence he ſteered over a large bay to the weſt- 
ward of port . Nelſon, and named the land New-South- 
Wales: hereabouts meeting with captain Fox, they 
congratulated each other, but were ſoon ſeparated by 
foul weather. Captain James ſtill continued roving up 
and down, and giving names to divers places; ſueh as 
cape Henrietta Maria, Lord Weſton's iſland, the earl of 
Briſtol's iſland, Sir Thomas Roe's iſland, earl of Danby's 
iſland, Charlton iſland, &c. In this laſt he wintered, 
in lat. 52, 3, and having built a little pinnace out of 
his ſhipz. paſſed over to Cary's Swan's Neſt, whence - 
he returned to cape Charles, and Saliſbury iſle, and ar- 
rived on the coaſt of England in 1622. 
The next attempt was made by captain Middleton, as 
already, mentioned ; and many imagine that he really found 
the paſlage ſo long ſought for, but by ſiniſter means was 
prevented from revealing. the diſcoveries he had made, 
and even by the influence of bribery, was induced to 
publiſh a falſe journal of his voyage. So much does 
private avarice prevent the ſucceſs of public diſcove- 
\ TIES. . | 4 | + ee Gail” 
The legiflature being made ſenſible of theſe proceed- 
ings, paſſed an act for the encouragement. of adventurers, 
to attempt the diſcovery of the north-weſt offer 
ing, at the ſame time, ſo liberal a reward, as would pro- 
bably preclude the effects of bribery in preventing the 
ſucceſs of any future expedition. The words of the act 
are, That whereas a diſcovery of a north-weſt _ 
through Hudſon's ftreight, to the weſtern ocean, would 
be of great benefit and advantage to this kingdom, and 
that it would be of t advantage to the adventurers to 
attempt the ſame, if a public reward was given to ſuch 
perſons as ſhould make a perfect diſcovery of the ſaid 
paſſage : It is therefore enacted, that if any ſhiꝑs or veſ- 
ſels belonging to his majeſty's ſubjects, ſhall find out 
and fail through any paſſage by ſea between Hudſon's bay 
and the Weſtern Ocean of erica, the owners of 
ſuch ſhips, or veſſels, ſhall be entitled to receive, as a 
reward for ſuch diſcovery, the ſum of 20;0001: 


| STE: 

The Natural Hiſtory of GREENLAND, commonly called 

| EasT-GREENLAND, br SPITZBERGEN: 

T HIS country was diſcovered by Sir Hugh Wil- 
L loughby; in the year 1553; and by him called 

Greenland, the appellation of Spitzbergen, which ſig- 


. 


| niftes ſharp mountains, was afterwards given to it by the 


Dutch. It extends from the 76th to the 82d deg. of 
north lat. but the whole of its boundaries are not known. 
However, on the weſt it has the northern ocean; on 
the ſouth the fame ocean between it and the Ruſſian 
Lapland, and the northernmoſt part of Norway, over- 
againſt which it lies; on the eaſt it has an undiſcovered 
— to which it is joined by an iſthmus. On the 
welt fide of Spitzbergen lies Charles Iſland, which is 
divided from the main land by a narrow ſtreight called 
Foreland-Ford; between which, and Muſcle-Haven, 
are the higheſt mountains, moſt of which are'of a red co- 
lour, and reflect the ſun's beams ſo as to ſeem all on 
fire: but ſeven of the mountains, all of a remarkable 
ſharpneſs, are of a fine ſky-blue. South-Haven is the 
\ moſt commodious place on the iſland, affording all the 
conveniences nece for repairing leaky or damaged 
ſhips; and is ſo large, that 30 or 40 ſail may ride at an- 
chor there very conveniently : here alſo be had freſh 
water, from the melting of the ſnow; as to the 


rivers they are brackiſh, as far as hitherts. they ye 
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and rocks. Between theſe are hills of ice, generated 
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been diſcovered ; and no ſprings or wells have yet been 
found. The mountains about South-Haven are very 
high, eſpecially on the left; and in the midſt of the har- 
bour is an iſland called Dead-man's Iſland, becauſe ſuch 
as die in the vo are uſually buried there. Ihe next 
. capacious haven 1s that called by the Dutch, Maurice 
bay, where ſome of them have wintered ; near this place 
were a few cottages, built by the Dutch for the conve- 
niency of making their oil : and this place they call 
. Smearburg, or Smearingburg, or the Haerlem Cookery. 
In the north bay there is an ifland called Vogel-Sang 
by the Dutch (i. e. Bird-Song), from the great noiſe 
which the fowls make when they take their flight. Deer- 
. Sound is ſo called from the abundance of deer which feed 
about it, though the ſoil ſeems to be all ſlates ſet edge- 
wiſe (Harris's collection.) Muſcle-Haven lies at the 


mouth of the Waygate, north of which, Martens ſays, || 


+ he failed to 81 degrees, and ſaw ſeven iſlands, but could 
not approach them becauſe of the ice: the loweſt part 
of that country lies about this harbour. The Waygate, 
mentioned here, muſt not be miſtaken for the famous 
ſtreight of that name, which lies between Nova Zembla 
and the main land of Samoieda. Waygate here. meant 
is a harbour, of which the Dutch voyagers ſay they 
do not know whether it goes —_ the country. They 
call it by this name becauſe of the winds which fre- 
- quently blow there; and about this place, _ tell us, 
the country is low, and adorned with ſmall hills. Roc- 
field harbour is fo called becauſe it abounds with deer. 
* Alderman Freeman's inlet, called by the Dutch, Walter 
Thymen's Fort; is the large mouth of a river which 
is not yet diſcovered. The voyages mention alſo the | 
Engliſh, Daniſh, Hamburg, and Magdalen havens ; 
with one called the Bay of Love, but not fo diſtinctly 
as to enable us to judge whether they be different from 
thoſe already mentioned, with Dutch or Engliſh names. 
But we muſt not forget to mention Bell- Harbour, on 
the weſtern coaſt of this country, where, in the year 
1630, eight Engliſh ſailors wintered, and ſuffered very 
great hardſhips, during 9 months and 12 days, the fin- 
- gular circumſtances of which we ſhall relate hereaf- 
ter. 2 | ; | | 
The above is from the. concurrent teſtimonies of moſt 
voy previous to the late expedition under com- 
modore Phipps, The account given by the writer of 
that voyage, corroborates what they have ſaid, and adds 
ſome new particulars, for which reaſon we ſhall tran- 
ſcribe it. This country (ſays the journaliſt) is ſtony, 
and as far as can be feen, full of mountains, precipices, 


— 
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as it ſhould ſeem, by torrents that flow from the melting 
of the ſnow on the ſides of thoſe towering elevations, 
which being once congealed, are continually encreaſed 
by the ſnow in winter, and the rain in ſummer, which 
often freezes as ſoon as it falls. By looking on theſe 
hills, a ſtranger may fancy a thouſand different ſhapes 
of trees, caſtles, churches, ruins, ſhips, whales, mon- 


" ters, and all the various forms that fill the univerſe. Of || 


the ice hills, there are ſeven that more particularly attract 
the notice of ſtrangers. Theſe are known by the name 
of the Seven Icebergs, and are thought to be the higheſt 
of the kind in that country. When the air is clear, and 
the fun ſhines full upon theſe mountains, the proſpect 
is inconceivably brilliant. They ſometimes put on the 
bright glow of the evening rays of the ſetting ſun when 
reflected upon glaſs at its going down : ſometimes they 
appear of a bright blue like ſapphire, and ſometimes like 
the variable colours of a priſm, exceeding in, luſtre the 
richeſt 2 in the world, diſpoſed in ſhapes wonderful 
to behold, all glittering with a luſtre that dazzles the 
eye, and fills the air with aſtoniſhing brightneſs.” 
When every object is new, it is not eaſy for a ſtranger 
to fix which firſt to admire. The rocks are ſtriking 
objects; before a ſtorm, they exhibit a fiery appearance, 
and the ſun looks pale upon them, the ſnow giving the. 
air a bright reflection. Their ſummits are almoſt always 
involved in clouds, ſo that it is but juſt poſſible to fre 
the tops of them, Some of theſe rocks are but one 
ſtone from to bottom, appearing like an old de- 
cayed ruin. Others conſiſt of huge maſſes, veined dif- 
ferently like marble, with red, white, and yellow, and 
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ſo much admire. Perhaps the diſtance and danger of 
carrying large blocks of ſtone, may be the reaſon that 
no trials have been made to manufacture them. On the 
foutherly and weſterly ſides of thoſe rocks, grow all 
the plants, herbs, and moſles peculiar to. this country. 
On the northerly and eaſterly ſides, the wind ſtrikes 
ſo cold when it Low from theſe quarters, that it pe- 
riſhes every kind of vegetable. "Theſe plants grow to 
erfection in a very ſhort time. Till the middle of 
ay the whole country is locked up in ice; about the 
beginning of July the plants are in flower, and about 
the latter end of the ſame month, or the beginning of 
ny we; they have perfected their ſeed. The earth owes 
its fertility, in a great meaſure, to the dung of birds, who 
build and breed their young here in ſummer, and in the 
winter retire to more e climates. 

The rocks and precipices are full of fiſſures and clefts, 
which afford convenient harbour for birds to lay their 
eggs, and breed their young in ſafety. Moſt of theſe 
birds are water-fowls, and ſeek their food in the ſea : 
ſome indeed are birds of prey, and purſue and kill others 
for their own ſuſtenance, but theſe are rare; the water- 
fowl cat ſtrong and fiſhy, and their fat is not to be en- 
dured. They are ſo numerous about the rocks, as ſome- 
times to darken the air when they riſe in flocks; and they 
ſcream ſo horribly, that the rocks ring with their noiſe. 

The air about Spitzbergen is never free from icicles; 
if you look through the ſun-beams tranſverſely as you fit 
in the ſhade, or where you ſee the rays confined in a body, 
inſtead of dark motes as are ſeen here, you ſee myriads of 
ſhining particles that ſpangle like diamonds ; and when 
the ſun ſhines hot, as it ſometimes does ſo as to melt the 
tar in the ſeams of ſhips when they lie ſheltered from the 
wind, theſe ſhining atoms ſeem to melt away, and de- 
ſcend like dew.” - | | 

It is ſeldom that the air continues clear for many days to- 
gether in this climate, but when that happens, the whalers 
are generally ſucceſsful. There is no difference between 
night and day in the appearance of the atmoſphere about 
Spitſbergen, one being as light as the other; only when 
the ſun is to the northward, you may look at him with 
the naked eye, as at the moon, without dazzling. The 
fogs here come on ſo ſuddenly, that from bright ſun- 
ſhine, you are preſently inveloped in ſuch obſcurity, 
that you can hardly ſee from one end of the ſhip to 
the other,” | 8 | 
The cold of this country is generally very intenſe, but 
in the extremity of winter it is intolerable, particularly 
when the wind blows from the north or the eaſt. The 
air is tolerably calm during the months of June, July, 
and Auguſt; not but the wind ſometimes blows incredibly 
cold even at this ſeaſon, and the froſt continues without 
intermiſſion. The ſea-water here is leſs ſalt than in 
ſoutherly climates, and changes its colour with the ſky, 
that is, in a clear air it appears blue, when the atmo- 
ſphere is overcaſt with clouds, it ſeems green, during 
fogs it is yellow, and quite black in ſtormy weather. 

The ſun uſually appears in this country about the 
beginning of February, and diſappears about the firſt of 
October. From May to Auguſt he continues above the 
horizon without ſetting, and then the night and day are 
diſtinguiſhable only by his appearing either in the eaſtern 
or weſtern parts of the heavens. The face of this coun- 
try exhibits ſcarce any thing but rugged rocks and bar- 
ren mountains that riſe into the clouds, or vallies choaked 
up with ſtones and ice that fall from thoſe mountains. 
About Deer Sained and Muſcle Haven there are ſome de- 
tached pieces of low lands, which are uſually covered 
with ſnow ; but in a fine ſummer, when that diſſolves, 
a coat of heath and moſs is ſeen interſperſed with a few 
plants. No ſprings have been hitherto found here, and 
the rivers are all brackiſh ;' but thoſe inconveniencies are 
ſufficiently recompenced by the great plenty of ſnow- 
water, which is at once healthful and ple ſant. 

The . pts ry of Spitſbergen are, excellent ſcurvy- 
| graſs, ſorrel, wild lettuce, mouſe-ear, ſnake-root, ground- 
ivy, hearts-eaſe, limeworth, ſea-bugloſs, wild ſtraw- 
berries, wall-pepper, and houſeleek. © Theſe, ſays a 
learned author, are conſidered as effectual remedies ſup- 
plied by the hand of providence for the cure of the ſcurvy, 
and other diſeaſes incident to the adveaturers who yearly 
viſit this inhoſpitable country. The ſcurvy-graſs here, 


- 


probably were they to be ſawed and poliſhed, would 
equal, if not excel the fineſt Egyptian marble we now | 


as in many other northern climates, has no pungency to 
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EUROP E.) 
the taſte, but is mild and eſculent, grateful to the pa- 
late, and ſuch an excellent anti- ſcorbutic, that the ſea- 
men term it the Gift of God. Although the ſhips em- 
ployed in the whale-fiſhery are, of all others, the beſt 
ſupplied with good proviſions, and plenty of freſh-water, 

the mariners are in theſe northern latitudes much 


more ſubject to the ſea-ſ than in any ſouthern 
voyage. The attack of the malady is here more ſudden, 
and the progreſs of it more rapid. The patient feels its 


ſ s encteafe as he advances nearer the pole; nor 
2 enjoy the leaſt alleviation until the weather ſoftens 
in the month of July, which is moderate, and 
indeed the only interruption of winter. Then the ſcurvy- | 
graſs appears in plenty as an infallible cure, and per- 

rms wonders, reſtoring, in a few days, to health and 
vigour, thoſe who were ſeemingly in the laſt mortal ſtage 
of the diſtemper. 0 

The other vegetable productions of this country are, 
poppies, helehore, dandelion, mountain-heath, ſaxifrage, | 


dwarf-willow, &c. but all are ſmall and ftunted in their 
; the natural conſequence of a ſcanty ſoil and 


las 


growth | 
inclement ſky. 9 
Here is an aquatic vegetable peculiar to this country, 
called the rock plant; the leaves are ſhaped like a man's 
tongue, about fix feet long, of a dull yellow colour, the 
Falk is round and ſmooth, and of the ſame colour with 
the leaf, it riſes tapering, and ſmells like muſcles. It 
in the water, and riſes in height, in proportion to 
the depth of water in which it is found. 
In the year 1737, 2 well known Greenland captain, 
named Cracraft, brought to England ſeveral pieces of 
Id, which he found accidentally in a hunting excur- 
| among the rocks of Spitzbergen. This diſcovery, 
however, was not proſecuted. Alabaſter, Selenites, and | 
Lapis Spicularis are found here; and naturaliſts conjec- 
ture that the abounds in iron ore. 3 
Few land- birds are ſeen in this country, except par- 
tridges, a few birds of the ſnipe kind, ſome ſmall birds 
that, even in this dreary climate, ſometimes warble 
ſweetly, the ſnow- bird and the ice- bird; the latter is a 
ſmall but very beautiful bird; in ſize and ſhape it re- 
ſembles the turtle-dove, but the plumage, when the ſun 
ſhines upon it, is of a bright yellow, like the golden 
ring in the peacock's tail, and almoſt dazzles the eye to 
ook upon it. | 
bs he Greenland fox differs but little in ſhape from | 
thoſe we are acquainted with; but, in colour, there is 
no fimilitade, for the body is white and the head black, | 
Foxes are feen here in great plenty ; they are exceeding 
ſwift, and ſubtle ; ſo that it is a difficult matter to 
catch them. © The author of commodore Phipps's voyage | 
ſays, The Dutch ſeamen report, that when they (the | 
foxes) are hungry, ord will feign themſelves dead ; and 
when. the ravenoùs birds come to feed upon them, they 
riſe and make them their prey.” 608 | 
| The deer of this country are large, per: and ſhaggy, 
with branching horns, ſhort tails, and long ears. eir 
flcſh is of an admirable flavour; and, in the ſummer 
ſeaſon, they are exceeding fat, which is owing to their 
feeding on the yellow moſs; this natural ſtore of fat ena- 
bles them to fubſiſt during the winter; many of them 
are, however, ftarved to death; and all in 8 appear 
extremely thin and meagre in the ſpring. n this occa- | 
fion a learned gentleman ſays, * In all probability theſe 
animals ſleep in caverns, during the winter, like the 
bears in Norway. 4 the abundance of poppies in 
this country may diſpoſe them to a lethargy, which ſeems | 
nece for their preſervation, as little or no nouriſh- 
ment is required for animals that have no exerciſe, and a 
linguid circulation.” Theſe deer fly at the fight of a 
human creature, but immediately ftop when their pur- 
ſuers ſtop, and thus are ſhot with . WT 
The bears here have long ſnouts, and bark in a-huſky 
manner, like dogs that are hoarſe, They are large, | 
white, lean, ſwift, and fierce. Some have been found 
that wete fix feet high, four long, and which yielded. an 
hundred weight of fat. The large! Fin are termed 
- of 19398 
near 
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water-bears, becauſe they are fond o 
on the productions of * and have been 
twenty miles from the ſhore. When a bear is attacked, 

he — 4: dreadful roaring, and his companions, who are 


within hearing, immediately run to his affiſtance. A ielded an hundred and thi 


ſhe-bear will füffer herſelf to 


be killed, rather than aban- 
30 5 a 
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| ng about 2 ‚ 
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| becauſe the fat lies between the fleſh and the 
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| | C . | 
don her cubs ; notwithſtanding which attachment, when 
a bear is found dead, his fellows will eat him without the 
leaſt ſcruple. Theſe creatures are ſo ſtimulated with 
hunger, that they 8 venture to attack whole 
armed crews, and have been known to take to the water, 
and attempt to board large veſſels. They are fo tenacious 
of life, that ſometimes eſcape with many ſhots in 
their bodies. They are attacked with: matomm and 
lances ; and, when at bay, riſe on their hind legs, and 
frequently break the lances of the aſſailants ; ſo that 

are not aſſaulted without imminent danger; they take to 
the water naturally, and ſometimes, when attacked in that 
element, dive like an otter. Mn 85 b 

_ Here are innumerable ſwarms of water-fowl, ſuch as. 

are common to all the northern countries of Europe, and 
ſeals, ſea-horſes, whales, &c. Of the latter, and the 
manner of taking them, we ſhall treat in the ſucceeding 


ſection. | 
„ I. 
Of the Greenland V bale, and Whale- Fiſhery. 


for the fiſh on this coaſt, they deſerve notice, be- 
cauſe the taking them is the ſole motive that brin 
ſhips into thoſe ſeas, where the whale-fiſhing is carried 
on with great profit. The true large whale differs from 
the reſt of the fiſh fo called, by his having no teeth, in- 
ſtead of which, on each fade of the upper jaw, 


the whale-bone, in four or five hundred different blades, 


| at equal diſtances, ſome exceeding twelve feet in length, 


and a foot broad at bottom, growing narrow upwards, 
like the ſticks of a fan inverted, the largeſt of them weigh- 

unds. - He contracts and dilates the 
diſtances of thoſe blades at the ſhutting and opening his 
mouth, making them ſerve as ſtrainers, to ſeparate the 
water from the ſhrimps, prawns, and ſuch ſmall fiſh as 
his food conſiſts of; and for the ſame purpoſe, on the in- 


ſide of the bone, next to the tongue, grows a quantity of 
hair, to make ſtill a finer percolation, or ftraining 3 
which is the more neceſlary, becauſe, notwithſtanding 


bulk of a whale's body, the throat of the largeſt is not 


| above a foot wide. The head makes near a third part of 
| the whole body, with very ſmall eyes in the midſt of it, 


conſidering the ſize of the creature, and the eye-lids 
are fri with hair like thoſe of a man. aſtead 
of the ears, appear on the outſide only two holes, ſo 
ſmall, that they can hardly be found out, and will 
ſcarce admit of a ſingle ſtraw ; but within the head 
have a larger orifice, and are formed like ears, which af- 


[| ford them a ſharp hearing. On the top of the head he 


has two pipes, for the drawing in and out of the air, and 
diſcharging the water which he ſwallows in his mouth, 
and which is forced out through theſe holes in a vaſt 
quantity, and to a great. height. The tongue 


is very 
large; in ſome whales of the ſize of an ordinary — | 


pack, and will yield near fix hogſheads of oll. N 
bones are hard, like thoſe of four-footed beaſts; but, 
inſtead of having one large cavity in the middle, are 
porous, and full of marrow. His belly and back are 
quite red ; his fleſh is coarſe and hard, like that of a 
bull, mixed with many ſinews, and is very ao wy; leang 
in. The 
fat is mixed with ſinews, which holds the oil as a ſpunge 
does water : the other ſtrong finews are about the. tail, 
with which he turns and winds. himſelf, as a- ſhip is 
guided by a rudder, He ſwims with 2 celerity, 
and makes a track in the ſea like a large ſhip under fail. 
Beſides the uppermoſt thin ſkin, there is another almoſt 
an inch thick, but neither of them are very ſtrong, 
which is believed to be the reaſon why the whale does 
not exert. that great force, that might be expected from a 
fiſh of its ſize. They are mightily tormented with lice, 


| which makes them fometimes ſpring out of the ſea in an 


agony. It is alſo believed that they feel great pains in 
their bodies before a ſtorm, . them twiſt and 


| tumble violently, while the wind blows from the eaſt; 


they are, hewever, harmleſs, unleſs provoked, and rather 


of a timorous nature, though ſome of them will now 


| and then approach very cloſe to a ſhip. The middle ſort of 


them are from fifty to fixty feet long, and yield from ſe- 
venty to an hundred barrels of blubber ; though ſome- 
times they are much lrg: Martens mentions one that 
ndred and thirty hogſheads. This blubber 
immediately under the ſkin, * 


. . S 1 4 id 
j is 


22 ANEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


The method of catching whales is thus : as ſoon as a 
[ſhip arrives at a large field of ice, as it is three or 
four boats are put out to watch for the whale's 8 


they make in approaching and riſing. When the Whale 
gains the ſurface of the water, the harpooner ſeizes the 

portunity to dart the harpoon either into his body, or 
near his ſpout, for there is no ſtriking into the bone of 
his head. When the whale is ſtruck, the other boats 
which are near at hand approach to give aſſiſtance, and 
an oar is put up at the head of the harpooner's beat, who 
wounded the animal, and they cry out, fall / fall] upon 
which token other boats from the ſhip join thoſe already 


concerned, to render every needful help as exigences may 


require. As ſoon as the whale is ſtruck, they take care to 
give him rope enough, for otherwiſe, when he goes down, 
as he frequently does, he would inevitably fink the boat; 


and this rope he draws fo quick, that if it were not well 


watered, it would ſet the boat, on fire. The line faſtened 
to the harpoon is fix or ſeven fathom long, and is called 
the forerunner : it is made of the fineſt and ſofteſt hemp 
that it may flip the eaſier; to this they join a heap of 
lines, of ninety or an hundred fathom each ; and when 
there are not enough in one boat, they borrow from 
another. The man at the helm obſerves which way the 
rope goes, and ſteers the boat accordingly, that it may 
run exactly out before; for the whale runs away with the 
line as faſt as the wind, and would overſet the boat if it 
were not kept ſtrait : during which the other boats row 
before, and obſerve which way the line ſtands, and ſome- 
times pull it: if they feel it Riff, it is a ſign the whale 
Fill pulls in ſtrength; but if it bangs looſe, and the boat 


"lies equally high, before and behind, upon the water, 


they pull it in gently, but take care to lay it fo, that the 
whale may have it eaſily again, if he recovers ch : 
they take care, however, not to give him too much line, 
becauſe he ſometimes entangles it about a rock, and ſo 
gets looſe. When this happens, however, if he is after- 
wards taken by the crew of another ſhip, he is returned 
to thoſe who wounded him, as that is known by the 
harpoon, which is always diſtinguiſhed by a peculiar 
mark. They begin to ſtink as ſoon as they expire, and 
their fleſh ferments, creating ſuch a fteam, as inflames 
weak eyes. When they ſee him ſpout out blood, they 
know that he draws ds his end,' and then prepare 
for cutting him up. In order to this, they hawl him 
cloſe to the ſhip-ſide; and with great knives lice his ſides, 


_ Taifing the blubber by a hook and a pully, which they 
lift up as they cut : and in this work they muſt be ex- 


tremely expeditious, otherwiſe the ſharks which abound 


here will have a greater ſhare of the fleſh than the whalers | 


themſelves. Of the great flakes of fleſh they uſed for- 
merly to make their oil upon the ſpot, but at preſent the 
blubber is barrelled up, and brought to England, Holland, 
&c. to be boiled at leiſure, the huts at Spitzbergen being 
rather neglected ; and ſome ſhips even return from the 


whale fiſhery without ſeeing that country, ſuch veſſels 


proceeding no farther than a certain latitude, and there 
fiſhing without being moleſted by a lee ſhore, ice, or 
currents. The ſhips that uſe this trade uſually carry 


from 30 to 50 men, ſix or ſeven boats, and from 400 to 


$00 hogſheads of blubber. Their arms conſiſt of ſixty 
lances, ſix ſea-horſe lances, © forty harpoons, ten long 
harpoons for a whales under water, fix ſmall ſea- 
Horſe harpoons, thirty lines of ninety or an hundred 
fathoms each. 32 F 

Seal-catching alſo makes a valuable branch of the 
fiſhing practiſed in theſe ſeas; 300 ſeals yield near as 
much blubber as a middling fize whale. - The ſeals ire 
not harpooned, but generally knocked on the head with 
clubs; and many bears are likewiſe ſhot, killed with 


lances, &c. upon the ice. The ſhips ſet fail in February 


for the ſeal fiſhery, and in April for the whale fiſhery, 
government allowing a bounty to theſe ſhips of 4os. per 
ton, as far as t 


after the firſt of June, and back again, or if it is 


proviſions, the forfeits her boun ED 


known that ſhe carries out with her leſs than fix months | 


| 
from beneath the ice, which is judged of by the noiſe | 


s, ſo that a ſhip of ſuch à burthen if 
receives 600l. bounty money. If a ſhip is clear of the ice 


| 


to be the food upon which the whales chiefly live: the 
ſea hereabouts is ſo covered with theſe inſects, that it ap- 
pears quite black; which is a ſign, to thoſe who go about 
catching of whales, that they are like to make a good 
booty. The whales generally delight in that part of the 
ſea which produces theſe inſects. | 

Of the whale kind there are alſo the dragon fiſh, long, 
thin, grey and pliteering, with two fins on his back, 
and two holes, ugh which he ſpouts the water. 

The Butſhorf, or laced head, is . feet long, with 
a ſpout- hole in his neck, a brown back, and a white belly. 
s he white-fiſh is as long as the butſhorf, but much 

atter. 25 

The ſea-unicorn whale is from ſixteen to twenty feet 
in length, with a ſpout-hole in his neck, and projecting 
from his ſnout -a fine wreathed horn, for which he is 
principally valued. The throne of his Daniſh majeſty 
is entirely compeſed of theſe horns, which were for- 
merly deemed ſpecifics againſt poiſon. 

The Fin-fiſh whale is as long as the blubber, or whale- 
bone whale, but it is not above a third part as bulky ; it 
is known by the fin on the back near the tail, and by the 
ſpouting up of the water more violently, and higher than 
the other whale. The back is ſtraighter than that of a 
whale, and the lips are of a brownith colour, appearing 
like a twiſted rope. The whalebone hangs from the 
upper lip, as it does in the whale, but not out of the 
mouth at the ſides, as in that animal. The inſide of the 
mouth, between the whalebones, is all over hairy, and is 
of a blue colour, that is, when the bone begins to grow ; 
for the other is brown with yellow ftreaks, which are 
thought to be the oldeſt. "The colour of this fiſh is like 
that of a tench; and the ſhape of the body is long and 
ſlender. The tail is flat like that of the whale, and he 
ſeldom appears till the whales are gone. All theſe crea- 
tures ſwim before the wind, and are obſerved to tumble 
immediately before ſterms; a circumſtance from which 


| ſome naturaliſts have concluded, that from the change in 


the atmoſphere they are ſeized with the cramp in their 
bellies. RE: 

The whale is harraſſed by a variety of enemies, be- 
ſides the vermin which adhere to his body like lice ; he is 
purſued by the ſaw-fiſh, or ſword-fiſh, ſome of which 


are twenty feet long. This fiſh is ſhaped like a man's 


arm, and his eyes are remarkably prominent, his ſword 
projects from his ſnout, of different lengths, accordin 
to the different ſizes of the fiſh, ſometimes ſmooth 
ſharp, like a real ſword, ſometimes indented like a faw ; 
hence the-creature is called either ſword-fiſh, or ſaw-fiſh. 
A very few of theſe animals will attack and maſter a 
great whale ; yet when they have ſlain him, they eat no 
part of him but the tongue. In calm weather the fiſher- 
men lie upon their oars as ſpectators of this combat, un- 
til they perceive the whale at the laſt gaſp, then they row 
towards him, and his enemies retiring at their approach, 
the fiſhermen enjoy the fruits of the victory. here is 
another more deſperate enemy of the whale, known by 
the name of the hay, which is of the ſhark kind; they 
are of different ſizes, from one to three fathoms long. 
The hay is ſo voracious, that it tears large pieces of fl 
from the whale as if they had been dug with ſhovels. 
The liver of this fiſh abounds in oil, and is exceſſively 
large. The fleſh on their backs, when dried ſome days 
in the air, is accounted tolerable proviſion, either boiled 
or roaſted, and the leſs the fiſh, the better. They are 
caught by a large hook, baited with fleſh, and faſtened 
to a long iron chain; and, if men fall overboard by ac- 
cident, the hays in their turn devour them a 
The whale, in ſcripture, is called leviathan. In the 
book of Job it is particularly mentioned; ſome part of 
the paraphraſe on which, by Dr. Young, we ſhall here 


% 


preſerve: | 

© 66 His bulk is chang'd with ſuch a furious ſoul, | 
That clouds of ſmoke from his ſpread noftrils rell, 

As from a furnace, and when round his ire, | 

„Fate iſſues from his jaws in ſtreams of fire: 
The rage of tech s, and the roar of ſeas, 
<6 Thy terror, this thy great ſuperior pleaſe, 


- Within the body of the — 2 is ſeldom found an 40 Strength on 7 9 wy ſhoulders ſits in ſtate; 


thing but ten or twelve handfuls of à kind of ſmall || «His well-join'd lim 


black ſpiders, and ſome ſmall quantity 
torn up from 


1 
ww 4 


of - green herbs, 


e bottom of the ſea, which are ſuppoſed 


« s are dreadfully complete; 
5 «His flakes of ſolid fleſh are flow to part. 
" «As ſteel his nerves, as adamant bis heart : 4 1 


* 
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« Large is his front, and when his burniſh'd 2 
Lift up their lids, the morning ſeems to riſe. 

« His paſtimes, like a cauldron, boil the flood, 

And blacken ocean with the rifing mud. 

«© The billows feel him as he works his way; 

« His hoary footſteps ſhine along the ſea : - - | 
e The foam, high wrought with white, divides the green; 
46 And diſtant ſailors point where death has been.” 


SECT. V. 


A curious narrative of the expedients made uſe of by eight 
ſeamen, who wintered in Greenland, to preſerve their 
exiſtence ; and of their happy deliverance and return to 
their own country. | 


1 T was not thought poſſible to live the year round in 
1 Greenland, until ſome ſhips were fitted out from 
England in the year 1630, of which the Salutation was 
one. This ſhip ſet ſail from the Thames on the firſt of 
May, and arrived there the 11th of the next month: 
the Salutation being in want of proviſions the latter end 
of the year, ſent eight men on ſhore at a place pretty 
much frequented by rein- deer, to kill veniſon, leaving 
them a boat, and orders to follow the ſhip to Green- 
Harbour, which lies to the ſouthward of the place where 
they went aſhore. Theſe men, having killed fourteen 
or fifteen deer, lay that night aſhore, and propoſed next 
day to have gone on board a fhip; but a great quantity 
of ice driving towards the ſhore, obliged the ſhip to ſtand 
out ſo far to ſea, that when they came to Green-Harbour 
ſhe was out of fight. However, the ſhips being to ren- 
diezvous in Belſound, further to the ſouthward, and 
being to leave the country within three days, our huntſ- 
men began to be very anxious, left the ſhipping ſhould 
be gone from thence too before they arrived. They 
thought it proper therefore to fling their veniſon into 
the ſea, in order to lighten the boat, and make the beſt 
of their way to Belſound, diſtant from thence about ſix- 
teen leagues : but none of them knowing the coaſt very 
well, overſhot their port about ten leagues, when, 
ſenſible of their error, they returned to the northward ; 
but one of their company being ftill poſitive Belſound 
lay further to the ſouth, they were induced to fail to 
the ſouthward again, till they were a ſecond time con- 
vinced of their miſtake ; and then they turned their boat 
to the north again, and at length arrived at Belſound ; 


but had 5 o much time in rowing backwards and 


* 


forwards at the ſhips had actually left the coaſt, and 
were gone for England, to their great aftoniſhment, be- 
ing provided neither with cloaths, food, firing, or houſe 
to ſhelter themſelves from the piercing cold they were to 
expect in ſo rigorous a climate, They ſtood fome time 
looking on one another, as men amazed at the diſtreſs 
they were on a ſudden reduced to; but their conſterna- 
tion being a little abated, they began to think of the pro- 
pereſt means to ſubſiſt themſelves during the approaching 
winter ; and the weather being favourable, they agreed, 
in the firſt place, to go to Green-Harbour, and hunt for 
veniſon ; having two 
purpoſe. . On the 25th of Auguſt, therefore, they went 
in their boat to Green-Harbeur, where they arrived in 
twelve hours, being 16 leagues to the northward of Bel- 
ſound. Here they ſetup a tent made with their boat's- 
fail, the oars ſerving for poles ; and, having ſlept a few 
hours, went early next morning to their ſport, killing 
ſeven or eight deer and four bears, and the day following 
they killed twelye deer more, with which they loaded 
their boat; and, finding another boat which had been left 
there by the company, they loaded that with the greaves 
of whales (being the pieces which remain in the coppers, 
after the oil is drawn from them) and returned with their 
booty to Belſound. Here happened to be ſet up a large 
ſubſtantial booth, which the coopers worked in at the 
fiſhing ſeaſon: it was 80 feet long, and 50 broad, co- 
vered with Dutch tiles, and the ſides well boarded. With- 
in this booth theſe ſailors determined to build another 
of leſs dimenſions, being furniſhed with boards and tim- 
ber, by pulling down a booth which ſtood near the 
former; and from the chimnies of three furnaces, uſed 
for the boiling of oil, they got a thouſand bricks : 
found alſo four hogtheads of very. fine lime, which, 
mingled with the ſand on the ſea- ſhore, made excellent 


mortar. But the weather was now grown ſo cold, that | 


D 


with them very fit for their 
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which were left behind (for it ſeems they uſe a 
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* 2 3 
they were obliged to have two fires to keep their mor- 
tar from freezing. They perſiſted, however, in their 
work, and raiſed a wall of a brick thickneſs againſt one 
of the ſides of their innermoſt booth; but wanting bricks 
to finiſh the reſt in like manner, they nailed thick boards 
on each ſide the timbers, and filled up the ſpace between 
with ſand ; by which means it became ſo tight and cloſe, 
that the leaſt breath of air could not enter in; and their 
s vent was in the greater booth. The length of 
this leſſer booth, or rather houſe, was twenty feet, the 
breadth ſixteen feet, and the height ten; their boo. 


| being made of deal boards five or fix times double, 


ſo overlaid, that no air could poſſibly come in from 
thence. Their door they did not only make as ſtrong 
and cloſe as poſſible, but lined it with a bed which they 
found there; and for windows they made none, except a 
little hole in the tiles of the greater booth, by which they 
received ſome little light down the chimney of the leſſer : 
the next work was to make them four cabbins, chuſing to 
lie two in each cabbin. Their bedding was the ſkins 
of the rein- deer, the ſame the Laplanders uſe; and th 
found them exceeding warm; and for firing th wa 
to pieces ſome caſks, and ſeven or eight of the boat 
it 
many boats in whale-fiſhing, which they leave in the 
country every winter, rather than be at the trouble of 
carrying them backwards and forwards.) Our failors | 
ſtowed their firing between the beams and the roof of 
the greater booth, in order to make it the warmer, and 
keep out the ſnow, which would have covered 'ev 
thing in the greater booth if it had nor been fot this con- 
contrivance. Upon the 12th of September, obſerving 
a piece of ice come driving towards the ſhore, with two 
morſes (or ſea-horſes) aſleep upon it, they went out in 
their boat with a harping iron and ſpears, and killed 
them both; and on the 19th of the ſame month another, 
which was ſome addition to their food, But taking a 
very narrow ſurvey of all their proviſions, they found 
that there was not half enough to ſerve them the whole 
winter ; and therefore they ſtinted themſelves to one meal 
a day, and agreed to keep Wedneſdays and Fridays as 
faſting-days, allowing themſelves then only the fitters 
or greaves of the whales; which, as has been obſerved 
already, are only the ſcraps of the fat of the whale, 
which are flung away after the oil is gotten out of them, 
and is very loathſome food. By the roth of October, 
the nights were grown long, and the weather ſo cold, 
that the ſea was frozen over; and having no buſineſs 
now to divert their thoughts, as hitherto, they began to 
reflect on their miſerable circumſtances ; ſometimes com- 
plaining of the cruelty of the maſter of the ſhip, in leay- 
ing them behind; and at others, excuſing him, and be- 
wailing his misfortunes, as believing him to have periſhed 
in the ice. At length, putting their confidence in hea- 


ven, which only could relieve them, in their great diſtreſs, 


they redoubled their prayers for ſtrength and patience 
to go through the diſmal trial, and received great ſatiſ- 
faction from their devotions, which were, no doubt, 
as ſincere and fervent, as ever were offered up to the deity. 
And now having ſurveyed their proviſions again, th 

found that the fritters of the whale were almoſt all 
mouldy, having taking ſome wet; and of their bear and 
veniſon there was ſcarce enough left to afford them five 
meals a week; whereupon it was agreed to live four days 
of the week upen the mouldy fritters, and the other three 
to feaſt upon bear and veniſon. And leſt there ſhould 
want firing hereafter, to dreſs their meat, they thought 
it proper to roaſt every day half a deer, and ſtow it u 

in hogſheads; and with this kind of food they filled three 
hogſheads and a half; leaving ſo much raw as would ſerve 
to roaſt every Sunday a quarter, and a quarter for Chriſt- 
mas-day. It being now the 14th of October, the ſun 
left them, and they ſaw it no more, till the third of Fe- 


'bruary ; but they had the moon all the time, both da. 


and night, though very much obſeured by the clouds, 
and foul weather. There was alſo a glimmering kind 
of day-light for eight hours, the latter end of OBober, 
which ſhortened every day till the firſt of December; 
from which time, * 20th of the ſame month, they 


could perceive no day-light at all. It was now one con- 
| tinued night, there appearing only in clear weather'a 


little whiteneſs like the dawn ef ay towards the ſouth. 
On the firſt of January they found their day a little bu 
a | ond incre 
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ry increaſe. They counted their days, it ſeems, in the {| traps with their ſkins, and caught fifty foxes in them, 
dark ſeaſon, by the moon, and were ſo exact, that at which they roaſted and found to be _u good meat, at 
the return of the ſhipping, they were able to tell the very || leaſt in the opinion of men who had fed hitherto pretty 
day of the month on which the fleet arrived. As for || much on bear's fleſh, Thus they continued taking 
light within doors, they made them three lamps of fome || fowls and foxes, till the firſt of May, meeting with no 
meet lead they had found upon one of the coolers ; and further misfortunes, except the Joſs of one of their two 
there happened to be oil enough to ſupply them left in maſtiff dogs, which went from their houſe one morning, 
the cooper s tent; for wicks, they made uſe of rope-yarn ; || in the middle of March, and was never ſeen afterwards, 
a and theſe lamps were one of the greateſt comforts to age fi g probably, and eaten by the bears. 
. | ® them in that long continued night. But ſtill their mi- > weather beginning to grow. warm in May, they 
= ſery was ſuch, that they could not forbear uttering haſty || rambled about in ſearch. of willocks eggs, a fowl about 
ſpeeches againſt the authors of their misfortunes ; at || the bigneſs of a duck, of which they found ſome, being 
i ether times, reflecting on their former ill - ſpent lives, they || a change of diet they were very much pleaſed with: an 
| looked upon this as a juſt puniſhment of their offences, ¶ now the ſeaſon coming on for the arrival of ſhipping, 
and at other times hoped they were reſerved as a they went ſome of them every day almoſt to the top of 
wonderful inftance of 's mercy in their deliverance, ¶ a mountain to fee if they could diſcern the water in the 
and continued conſtantly to fall down on their knees || ſea, which they had no fight of till the 24th of this 
two or three times a day, and implore the protection of || month, when it blowing a ſtorm, and the wind W 
the Almighty. from the main ocean, broke the ice in the bay, 
Wich the new the cold encreaſed to that degree, ¶ turning about ſoon after eaſterly, carried great part of 
that it raiſed bli in their fleſh ſometimes, as if they the ice out to ſea ; but {till the water did not come within 
dad been burnt, and the iren they touched ſtuck to their || three miles of their dwelling. The next morning, the 
fingers. When they went abroad for water, the cold || 25th of May, none of their men happened to go abroad:; 
often ſeized them in ſuch-a manner that it made them || but one of them —_ in the outward booth, heard 
fore, as if they had been ſeverely beaten. Their water, || ſomebody hail the houſe, in the fame manneras ſailors 
the firſt part of the winter, iſſued from a bay of ice, and [| do a ſhip, to which the men in the outward booth an- 
ran down inte a kind of baſon or recepticle by the ſea-ſide, || ſwered in ſeamens terms, they were then juſt going to 
where it remained with a thick ice over it, which they || prayers, and ſtayed but for the man- in the outward 
dug open at one certain place with pick-axes every day. booth to join with them. Sure no ſailors were ever fo 
This continued to the 10th of January, and then they || devout : but even ſailors will addreſs themſelves to hea- 
drank ſnow water melted with a hot iron until the 20th || yen in their diſtreſs, when no human aid can help them, 
of May following: and now they took another review || as ſick men fend for the prieſt when the phyſician hath 
of their proviſions, which they found would not laſt them || given them over. The man who hailed them was one af 
above fix weeks longer ; but to alleviate their miſery, || the boat's crew that belonged to an Engliſh ſhip juſt come 
third of February they were cheared again with {| frem England, which our religious ſailors no ſooner 
t rays of the ſun, which ſhone upon the tops || underſtood, but they put off their devotions and ran 
mountains with an inconceivable luftre ; || out to meet their countrymen, looking upon them as ſo 
this afforded the moſt delightful ſcene || many angels ſent from heaven to' their relief; and 
after a night of many weeks || certainly the tranſport of joy they felt on this occa- 
be imagined more glorious or || ſion, if it may be conceived, can never be expreſſed; 
rtal eye ? as an addition to their joy, ¶ but there was one martification fill in tore, which no 
to appear again, on the fleſh of || man would have expected: one of the ſhips which now 
had made many hearty meals. But || arrived was commanded by the fame maſter, which left 
this narrative obſerves, the bears were || theſe poor wretches on ſhore ; and he, barbarous brute, 
to devour our countrymen, as they were the || in order to excuſe his on inhumanity, to revile 
being pinched with hunger in this barren || and curſe them, calling them rogues an $2 
up to their very door. One of theſe crea- || and this ſame man, it ſeems, had left ſeven or eight other 
with her cub, they met at the entrance of their || men in Greenland two years before, whi never 
and gave her ſuch a reception with their pikes || heard of afterwards ; for which, no doubt, "he richly 
and lances, that they laid her dead upon the (pot, and || deſerved the gallows, though our laws take but little no- 
the young one was glad to make his eſcape ; the wea- || tice of offences of this kind. But notwithſtanding the 
way was ſo cold that they could not ſtay to flay || barbarity of their own captain, the commander and offi- 
wen 
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but d the beaſt into their houſe, and there || cers of the other ſhip took care they ſhould be kindly 
t to work, cutting her into pieces of a ſtone weight, || uſed, and brought to England, when the ſeaſon for 
ene of which ſerved them for a dinner, and upon || whale fiſhing was over, w they received a gratuity 
this they fed 20 days, eſteeming her fleſh beyond veniſon, || from-the Ruſſia company, and were otherwiſe well pro- 
only her liver did not agree with them ; for upon the || vided for by them. And perhaps there is no inſtance in 

eating it, their ſkins peeled off; though one of the com- hiſtory of a company of men in fo exquiſite a diſtreſs, 
pany, who was fick, attributes his cure in part to the || who ſhewed more courage and patience, or made a wiſer 
eating of it. If it be demanded how they kept their veni- || proviſion for their preſervation than theſe did. And as 
ſon and bear's fleſh without falt, it is to be obſerved, the || the writer of this narrative obſerves, Greenland belongs 
cold is ſuch that no corpſe or carcaſe ever putrifies. Fleſh || to the crown of England now by double right; for we 
needs no ſalt to keep it here; and that was their happi- not only firſt diſcovered it, and the whale fiſhery 
neſs. Had they been ſtocked with falt proviſions, they || there, but theſe our countrymen did in a wendrous man- 
had infallibly died of the ſcurvy, as others did who || ner, a ſecond time, take ſeiſin of the eou for the 
were left on ſhore, much better provided with liquors || king's uſe, being the firſt that ever inhabited it for a 
and other neceſſaries than theſe poor men were. By that || whole winter together. Before we conclude this account, 
time they had eaten up this bear, others came about || may not be improper to record the names of theſe eight 
their booth frequently, to the number of 40 and more, of || heroic Engliſhmen, not one of whom loſt either his life 
which they killed ſeven (one of them ſix feet high at leaſt) || or limbs, though left deſtitute of all neceſſaries, in a 
_ roaſting their fleſh upon wooden ſpits, having no other || country within twelve degrees of the pole, viz. William 
kitchen furniture, except à frying-pan they found in || Fakeley, gunner; Edward Pelham (the writer of the 
one of the booths ; and having now plenty of proviſions, || narrative) gunner's mate; John Wiſe and Robert Good- 
they eat heartily two or three times a day, and could find || fellow, ſeamen ; Thomas Ayers, whale-cutter ; Henry 
their ſtrength encreaſe apace. | Bett, cooper; John Dawes and Richard Kellet, land- 
It was now on the 16th of March, and the days of || men. 23 _ word. +7175 266 


a reaſonable. length, and fowls, which in the winter | 5 
land * _ _ — — _— * "ow 4 Singular adventures of four Ruſſian ſailors who remained | 
in. the ſummer, feeding upon ſmall fiſh. The foxes || 5 ſeveral year in Gr eenland or Spit Saas 

_ alſa, which had kept cloſe in their holes under the rocks | JN the year 1743, one Jeremiah. Okladmkof, a mer- 
all winter, now came abroad and preyed upon the fowls, chant, of Meſen, a town in the province of Jugovia, 
of which our countrymen having taking ſome, baited I and in the government of Archangel, fitted out a veſlal. 
HSM. -* | | 1 | | | 7 carrying 


EUROPE} | 
carrying 14 men; ſhe was deſtined for Spitzbergen, to 
be employed in the whale or ſeal fiſhery. . For eight 
ſucceflive days after they had failed, the wind was fair; 
but on the ninth it changed, fo that inſtead of getting to 
the weſt of Spitzbergen, the uſual place of rendezyous 
for the Dutch ſhips, and thoſe of other nations, annually 
employed in the whale fiſhery, they were driven eaſt- 
ward. After ſome days, however, they approached 
within two Engliſh miles of the ſhore, when their veſſel 
was ſuddenly ſurrounded by ice, and they found them- 
ſelves in an extreme dangerous ſituation. | 
In this alarming ſtate a council was held; when the 
mate, Alexis Himkof, informed them, that he recol- 
lected to have heard, that ſome of the people of Meſen, 
ſome time before, having formed a reſolution of winter- 


ing here, had accordingly carried from that city timber 


proper for building a hut, and had actually erected one 
at ſome diſtance from the ſhore, bo 

This information induced the whole company to re- 
ſolve on wintering there, if the hut, as they hoped, 
ſtill exiſted ; for they clearly perceived the imminent 
danger they were in, and that they muſt inevitably pe- 
riſh if they continued in the ſhip. They diſpatched, 
therefore, four of their crew in ſearch of the hut, or any 
other ſuccour they could meet with. Theſe were, Alexis 
Himkof, the mate; Iwan Himkof, his godſon; Stephen 
Scharapdt, and Feodor Weregin. 

As the ſhore on which they were to land was uninha- 
bited, it was neceſſary that they ſhould make ſome pro- 
viſions for their expedition. 'They had almoſt two miles 
to travel over looſe ridges of ice, which being raiſed by 
the waves, and driven againſt each other by the wind, 
rendered the way equally difficult and dangerous; pru- 
dence therefore 4 their loading themſelves too much, 
leſt, being overburthened, they might ſink in between 
the pieces of ice, and periſ n. eee e 
| 8 thus maturely conſidered the nature of their 
undertaking, they provided themſelves. with a muſquet, 
and a powder-horn.containing twelve charges of powder, 
with as many balls, an axe, a ſmall kettle, a bag with 
about 20 pounds of flour, a knife, a tinder-box and 
tinder, a bladder filled with tobacco, and every man 
his wooden pipe. Thus accoutred, theſe four ſailors 

uickly arrived at Spitz bergen, little ſuſpecting the miſ- 
8 that would befal them. | 

They began. with exploring 
diſcovered the hut they were in ſearch of, about an En- 
gliſh mile and a half from the ſhore. It was thirty-ſix 

eet in „eighteen feet in height, and as many in 
bread t contained a ſmall anti- chamber, about 12 
feet broad, which had two doors, the one to ſhut it up 
from the outer air, and the other to form a communica- 
tion with the inner room; this contributed greatly to 
keep. the larger room -warm when once heated. In the 
large room was an earthen ſtove conſtructed in the Ruſ- 
ſian manner; that is, a kind of oven without a chimney, 

which ſerves occaſionally either for baking, for heat- 
ing the room, or, as is cuſtomary. among the Ruffian 
peaſants, in very cold weather, for a place to ſleep upon. 


.» The ſailors were exceeding glad at having diſcovered 
the hut, which had, however, ſuffered much by the: 
weather, it having been built a conſiderable time; but, 


bad as it was, they contrived to paſs. the night in it. 
Early the next morning they haſtened to the ſhore, im- 
patient to inform their comrades of their ſucceſs; and 
alſo to procure from their veſſel ſuch proviſions, ammu- 
nition, and other neceſſaries, as might better enable 
them to paſs through the winter. 


The reader may more eaſily conceive,, than it is poſſible 
for words to deſcribe, the aſtoniſhment and agony. of 


mind theſe poor people muſt have felt, when, on reach- 


ing the place of their landing, they ſaw nothing but an 


open ſea, free from the ice, which, but a day before, 
had covered the ocean. A violent . ſtorm, which had 
ariſen during the night, had certainly been the cauſe of 
this diſaſtrous. event. But they could not tell whether 
the ice, which had before hemmed in the veſſel, agitated 
by the violence of the waves, had been driven 


ried by the current into the main, a circumſtance which 
frequently happens in thoſe. ſeas. Whatever accident 
had befallen the ſhip, they ſaw her no more; and as 
no tidings were ever after received of her, it is moſt, 
OATS : * 8 a 
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the country ; and ſoon | 


againſt her, 
and ſhattered her to pieces; or whether ſhe had been car- 
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the waves at a time when the want of powder gave our 


ſhore, the root of a 


| . 
dere ſhe ſunk, and that all on board of her 
n * 133 5 RS. 7 E 
This melancholy event depriving the unhappy wretches. 
of all hope of ever being able to quit the place, they re- 
turned to the hut full of horror and deſp air. 
Their firſt attention was employed, as may be eaſily. 
imagined, in devifing means for providing - ſubſiſtence, - 


and for repairing their hut. The twelve charges of pow- 


der which they had brought with them ſoon . procured 
them as my rein-deer ; the country, fortunately for 
them, abounding in thoſe animals. 1 

It has been already obſerved, that the hut had ſuſtained 
ſome damage, which was this; there were cracks in 
many places : between the boards of the building that 
freely admitted the air. This inconvenience, however, 
was eaſily remedied, as they had an ax, and the beams 


| were ſtill ſound, ſo that it was eaſy for them to make 


the boards join again; befides, moſs growing in great 
abundance all over the country, there was more than 
ſufficient to ſtop up-the crevices, which wooden houſes 
muſt always be liable to. Repairs of this kind coſt the 
unhappy men leſs trouble, as they were Ruſſians; for moſt. 
Ruſſian peaſants are known to be good carpenters. . - 
Ihe intenſe cold which makes theſe climates habitable 
to few ſpecies of animals, renders them equally unfit for 
the production of vegetables. No ſpecies of tree, or 
even ſhrub, is found in Spitzbergen ; a circumſtance of 
the moſt alarming nature to theſe ſailors. Without fire 
it was im poſſible to reſiſt the rigour of the climate; and 
without wood, how was that fire to be produced or ſup- 
ported? Providence, however, has fo ordered it, that 


in this, particular the fea ſupplies the defects of the land. 


In wandering along the beach, they collected plenty of 
wood, which had been driven aſhore by the waves, and 
which at firſt conſiſted of the wrecks of ſhips, and after-- 
wards of whole trees with their roots, the produce of 
ſome more hoſpitable, but to them unknown, climate, 
which the overflowing of rivers, or other accidents, had 
ſent into the ocean.. + EW IOET {449 
Nothing proved of more eſſential ſervice to theſe un- 
fortunate men during the firſt; year of their exile, than 
ſome boards they found upon the beach, having a long 
iron hook, ſome nails of about five or ſix inches long, 
and proportionably thick, and other bits of iron fixed in 
them; the melancholy relicts of ſome veſſel caſt away 
in thoſe remote parts. Theſe. were thrown. aſhore. by 


— 


men reaſon to apprehend that they muſt fall a. prey to 
hunger, as they had nearly conſumed thoſe rein-deer. 


| they had killed. This lucky circumſtance was attended 


with. another 9% uy fortunate ; they found, on the 
-tree, which nearly approached to 
the figure of a bow. Y | Ft: 
As neceſſity has ever 
ſo they ſoon faſhioned this root to a good bow, by the 
help of a knife; but ſtill they wanted a ftring and 
arrows. Not knowing how to procure theſe at preſent, 
they reſolved upon making a couple of lances to defend 
themſelves againſt the white bears, whoſe attacks they 
had reaſon to dread. „ 
Finding they could neither make the heads of their 
lances nor of their arrows without the help of a ham- 
mer, they contrived to form the large iron hook, hefore- 
mentioned, into one, by beating it, and widening a 
hole it happened to have about its middle with the help 
of one of their largeſt nails; this received the handle, 
and a round button at one end of the hook ſerved for 
the face of the hammer. A large pebble ſupplied the 


7 
* 


place of an anvil, and a couple of rein- dear horns made 


the tongs. A's means. of theſe tools they made two heads 
of ſpears; and after poliſhing and - ſharpening them on 
ſtones, they tied them as faſt as poſſible with thongs 
made. of rein-deer ſkins to fticks about the thickneſs ofa 
man's arm, which they got from ſome branches of trees 
that had been caſt en ſhore. | a | 


* 4 


white bear ; and, after a What” they attack 


| us encounter, they 
killed one, and thereby made a new ſupply of proviſions.” 
The fleſh of this animal they reliſhed exceedingly, as 
they thought it much reſembled beef in taſte and flavour. 
They ſaw, with much pleaſure, that the tendens could, 


with little or no trouble, be divided into filaments of 
what fineneſs they thought 01 This, perhaps, 


5 moſt 
* 


: 


been the mother of invention, 3 


tuals in a 


_ cient ſtock of pro 
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moſt fortunate diſcovery they could have made z for, 
beſides other advantages, they were hereby furniſhed with. 
ſtrings for their bow. 


5 fucceſs of theſe _— in making their ſpears, | 
and the utility they prod 


encouraged _ N. 
ceed, and to forge ſome pieces of ivon into S © 
arrows of the ſame ſhape, though ſamewhat ſmaller in 
ſize- than the ſpears. Having 
theſe like the 

the 


arrows. Their 1 uity in this reſpect was crowned 
with ſucceſs far pax Oar expectation ; for, _ 
the time of their continuance here, they killed no leſs 
250 rein-deer, beſides a great number of blue and 
ite foxes. The fleſh of theſe animals ſerved them 
for food, and their ſkins for cloathing and other 
neceſſary preſervatives againſt the intenſe coldneſs of a 
climate ſo near the pols. +. 
They killed, however, only ten white bears in all, 


mal ouſly ſtrong, defended themſelves 
with afton; | ig x. The firſt they at- 
tacked y, but the other nine killed in 
defending ves from their affaults : ſome of 


| theſe creatures even ventured to enter the outer room of 
the hut, in order to devour them. It is true, all the 


bears did not ſhew equal ferocity, either owing to ſome 
being leſs prefſed by hunger, or to their being by nature 
leſs carnivorous others : for ſome of them 
which entered the hut immediately betook themſelves to 
flight on the firſt attempt of the ſailors to drive them 
away.. A repetition, however, of theſe attacks, threw 
the poor men into great terror and _— as they were 
almoſt in perpetual danger of being devoured. The 
three different kinds of animals before-mentioned, viz. 
the rein-deer, the foxes, and the white bears, were the 
only food theſe wretched mariners taſted during their 
eentinuance in this abode. - | 
were for ſome time reduced to the neceſſity of 
ing their? meat almoſt raw, and without either bread 
or ſalt, for they were quite deſtitute of both. The in- 
tenſeneſs of the cold, together with the want of proper 
conveniencies, prevented them from their vic- 


the hut, and that being ſet up agreeable to the Ruſſian 
taſte, was more like an oven, and conſequently not 


well adapted for boiling any thing. Wood alſo was too 


ious a commodity to be waſted in keeping up two 


; and the one they might have made out of their | 


habitation to dreſs their victuals, would in no way have 
ſerved to warm them. Another reaſon againſt their 
cooking in the open air was, the continual danger of an 
attack from the white bears. 25 > 
To remedy, in ſome degree, the hardſhip of eating 
their meat half raw, bethought themſelves of dry- 


ing ſome of their proviſion, during the ſummer, in the 


air, and afterwards of hanging it up in the upper 

of the hut, which was continually filled with ſmeak. 
This meat, ſo prepared, they uſed for bread, and it 
made them reliſh their other fleſh the better, as they 
could only half dreſs it, Finding this experiment an- 
ſwer, in every reſpect, their wiſhes, they continued to 
practiſe it during the whole time of their confinement in 
the country, and always kept up by that means a ſufſi- 
| vifions. Water they had in ſummer 


from ſmall rivulets that fell from the rocks; and in win- 
ter from the ſnow and thawed ice; this was of courſe 
their only beverage ; and their ſmall kettle was the only 
veſſel they could make uſe of for this and other pur- 
It is well known that ſea-faring people are extremely 
ſubject to the ſcurvy; and this diſeaſe increaſes in pro- 
ion as we approach the poles, which muſt be attri- 
— exceſſive cold, or ſome other cauſe yet un- 


known. However that may be, the ſailors, ſeeing them- 


ſelves quite deſtitute of every means of cure, in caſe 
they ſhould be attacked with fo fatal a diſorder, judged 


as a preſervative againft this impendin 


kof, one of their number, who had ſeveral times win- 


manner. There was but one ftove in 


| 


| 


1 


ground. and ſharpened | 
Liang 
: o pieces of fir, to which P off 
white _ hope on "Hs 1 22 of ſea- |} unwilling to leave the hut when he could poffibly avoid 


fine 
fowl, and thus became poſſeſſed of a complete bow and | 


1 


it expedient not to neglect any regimen generally * 2 
evil. Iwan im- 


tered on the coaſt of Spit#bergen, adviſed his unfor- 
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* 


tunate companions to ſwallow raw and frozen meat 


broken into ſmall bits; to drink the blood of rein-deer 
warm as it flowed from their veins immediately after 
killing them; to uſe as much exerciſe as poſſible; and 
laſtly, to eat ſcurvy graſs, which grows in this country. 
Experience proved theſe remedies to be effectual, for 
three of theſe ſailors, who purſued this method, continued 
totally free from all taint of the diſorder. The fourth, 


| Feodor Weregin, on the contrary, who was naturally 


indolent, averſe to drinking the rein-deer. blood, and 


it, was, ſoon after their arrival, ſeized with the ſcurvy 
which afterwards became fo bad, that he ed alm 
ſix years under the greateſt ſufferings * in the latter 


part of that time he became fo weak, that he could no 


} 


| 
| 


N 
ö 
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[ 


: 


them a ſmall bag of flour. 


- 


, 


longer ſit ere, nor even raiſe his hand to his mouth; 
ſo that his humane companions were obli to feed 
and tend him, like a new-born infant, to the hour of 
his death. | 3 „ 
We have before obſerved that they brought with 
Of this they had conſumed 
about one half with their meat; and the remainder th 
employed in a different manner, though equally uſeful. 
They ſoon found the neceffity of keeping up 'a conti- 
nual fire in ſo cold a climate, and perceived that if it 
ſhould unfortunately go out, they had no means pf light- 
ing it again; for though they had a ſteel and flints, yet 
they wanted both match and tinder. he ; 
n their excurſions through the country they had met 
with a ſlimy loam, or a kind of clay out of which they 
found means to form an utenſil that might ſerve for a 


lamp; and + propoſed to _ it conftanly burning, 
with the au of u animals they ſhould kill. This — 
certainly the moſt rational fc they could have 


thought - of ; - for to be without a light, in a climate 
where, during winter, darkneſs reigns for ſeveral months 
together, would have added much to their other cala- 
mities. Having therefore faſhioned: a kind of lamp, 
they filled it with rein-deers fat, and ſtuck in ſome 
twiſted linen ſhaped into a wick. But they had the mor- 
tification to find, that as ſoon as the fat melted, it not 
only ſoaked into the clay, but run through on all ſides. 
It was therefore neceſſary to deviſe ſome means for pre- 
venting this inconvenience, not ariſing from cracks, but 
from the ſubſtance of which the lamp was made, being 
too porous. They therefore made a new one, dried it 
thoroughly in the air, then heated it red hot, and after- 
wards quenched it in their kettle, wherein they had 
boiled a quantity of flour down to the conſiſte f thin 
ſtarch. The ſas being thus dried, _— with 
fat, they now found, to their t joy, it did not leak. 
But . ſecurity, they Apel * rags in their 
paſte, and with them covered all its outfides. Succeed- 
ing in this attempt, they immediately made another lamp, 
for fear of an accident, that in all events they might noc 
be deſtitute of light; and when they had made theſe two, 
they thought proper to ſave the remainder of their flour 
for ſimilar purpoſes. | of. Bids meet 3 F 
As they had carefully collected whatever happened to 
be caſt on ſhore to ſupply. them with fuel, they wad 
found among the wrecks of veſſels ſome cordage, an 
a ſmall ary of oakum, which ſerved them to make 
wicks for their lamps. When theſe ſtores began to fail, 
their ſhirts and drawers were employed to make good the 
deficiency. By theſe means they kept a lamp' burning 
without intermiſſion, from the day they firſt made them, 
until that of their embarkation' for their native coun- 
The neceſſity of converting the moſt eſſential parts 
of their clothing, ſuch as their ſhirts and drawers, to 
the uſe above ſpecified, expoſed them the more to the 
rigour of the climate. They alſo found themſelyves in 
want of ſhoes, boots, and r articles of dreſs ; and, 
as winter was approaching, they were again obliged to 
have reeourſe to that ingenuity which neceſſity ſuggeſts, 
and which ſeldom fails in the trying hour of diſtreſs. 
They had ſkins of rein-deer and foxes in abundance, 
that had hitherto ferved them for bedding, and which 
now thought of employing in ſome more eſſential 
ſervice; but the queſtion was how to tan them. After 
deliberating 6n this 'matter, they took the followin 
method, y ſoaked the ſkins 75 ſeveral days in freſh 
water, till they could pull off the hair tolerably wy $ 
| they 


— 
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they then rubbed the wet leather with their hands till | The veſſel belonged to a trader of the ſect called by its 
it was nearly dry, when they ſpread ſome melted rein- adherents Stara Vieva, that is, The Old Faith, who had 
deer's fat over it, and again rubbed it well, By this || come from Archarigel, and propoſed wintering in 
proceſs the leather (became ſoft, pliant, and ſupple, pro- Nova Zembla ; but the contrary winds they met with 
r for anſwering every purpoſe to which it was intended. || on their paſſage made. it impoſſible for them to reach 
hoſe ſkins which they deſigned for furs they only ſoaked || the place of their deftination. The veſſel was driven 
for one day, to prepare them for being wrought, and I towards Spitzbergen, r oppoſite to the reſidence 
00 


then proceeded in the manner before- mentioned, except || of our mariners, who, as n as they perceived her, 


only that they did not remove the hair. Thus they || haſtened to light fires on the hills neareſt their habita- - 


ſoon. provided themſelves with the neceſſary materials for || tions, and then ran to the beach, waving a flag made of 
all the parts of dreſs they wanted: II rein-deer's hide faſtened to a' pole. The people on 
But here another difficulty occurred. They had || board ſeeing theſe fi „concluded that there were 
neither awls for making ſhoes or boots, nor needles'for || men on the ſhore who implored their affiftance, and 
ſewing their garments. Theſe wants, however, they || therefore came to an anchor not far from the land. 
ſoon applied, by means of the bits of iron they had It is almoſt impoffible to deſctibe the joy of theſe poor 
occaſionally collected. Out of theſe they made both; people at ſeeing the moment of their Ae ſo near. 
and by their induſtry even brought them to a certain hey ſoon agreed with the maſter of the ſhip to work 
degree of perfection. The _—— eyes to their needles for him on the kr, and to pay him eighty rubles on 
gave them, indeed, no little trouble; but this they alſo || their atrival for taking them on board, 8 all their 
performed with the aſſiſtance of their knife; for having || riches, which conſiſted in fifty pud, or 2000 pounds 
round it to a very ſharp point, and heated red hot a || weight of rein-deer fat; in man hides of theſe animals 
Kind of wire, they pierced a hole through one end, and || and in ſkins of the blue and white foxes, together with 
by whetting and ſmoothing it on ſtones, brought the || thoſe of the ten white bears they had killed. They took 
other to a point, and thus gave the whole needle a very || care not to forget their bow and arrows, their ſpears, 
tolerable form. 2 1 ks their knife and axe, which were almoſt worn oüt; their 
The next material matter wanted was a pair of ſciſ- || awls and their needles, which they kept carefully in a 
ſars to cut out the ſkins ;- but this deficiency was ſup- || bone box very ingeniouſly made with the knife only; 
lied by their knife; and though there was neither tay- || and, in ſhort, every thing they were poſſeſſed of. 6s 
or nor ſhoemaker amongſt them, yet they contrived to Our adventurers arrived ſafe at Archangel on the 28th 
cut out their leather and furs well enough for the pur- || of September 1749, having ſpent fix years and three 
poſe. + The finews of the bears and the rein-deer ſerved || months in their rueful ſolitude. ©. fe | 
them for thread; and thus provided with the neceſſary || The moment of their landing had nearly proved fatal 
implements, they proceeded to make their new cloaths. to the loving and beloved wife of Alexis Himkof, who, 
Their ſummer dreſs conſiſted of a kind of jacket and being preſent when the veſſel came into port, immediately 
trowſers made of ſkins prepared as above; and in winter knew her huſband, and ran with ſo much eagerneſs to 
they wore long fur gowns, like the Samoiedes, or Lap- his embraces, that ſhe flipped into the water, and very 
landers, - furniſhed with a hood, which covered their || narrowly eſcaped being droy ne]. 
head and neck, leaving only an openin for the face. || All three on their arrival were ſtrong and healthy; 
Theſe-gowns were ſewed - cloſe. round, fo that to put || but having lived ſo long without , bread, they could | 
them on, they were obliged to bring them over their || not reconcile themſelves to the uſe of it, and complained 
heads like a ſhirt. - E BL chat it filled them with wind; neither could they bear 
When our mariners had paſſed near fix years in this || any ſpirituous liquors, and therefore drank nothing but 
diſmal place, Feodor Weregin, whoſe illneſs has been || water. = Fl Raſt a ly i 
already mentioned, and who all along had been in a lan- However aſtoniſhing the above recital may appear, 
id condition, died; after having, in the latter part of || the truth of theſe adventures is ſufficiently et 
is life, ſuffered the moſt excruciating pains. Though || When theſe unfortunate ſailors arrived at — 5 


ths. 


1 
— — 


2 grief of being witneſſes to his miſery, without || of the admiralty of that city, who minuted down 


the 
ables afford him any relief,. yet they were _—_Y articulars, which exactly correſponded with each other. 
, 


bein 
aff s death. They ſaw their number leſſen Le Ray, profeſſor. of hiſtory in the Imperial Aca- 
and every one wi to be the firſt that ſhould follow him. || demy, ſome time after ſent for two of the' men, viz. 
As he died in winter, they dug a grave in the ſnow as deep || Alexis Himkof, and Himkof his grandſon to Peterſburg, 
as they could, in which they laid the corpſe, and then || from whoſe mouths he took the before-mentioned narra- 
covered it over in the beſt manner they could to ſecure it || tive, which alſo agreed with Mr. Klinſtadt's minutes. 
from the bears. | | The original was publiſhed in the German language at 
At the time when the melancholy reflections occa- || Peterſburg, in, the year 1769, and baute f. 
fioned by the death of their comrade when freſh in their || thence to the ingenious Mr. Banks, who, with fever 
minds, and when each expected to pay this laſt duty to || other members of the Royal Society, were ſo well pleaſed 
the remaining companions of his misfortunes, or to || with the account, that they directed a tranſlation of it 
receive-it from them, they unexpectedly got fight of a to be made into Engliſh, for the gratification of the 
Ruſſian ſhip. This happened on the 15th of Auguſt 1749. | curious. 5 5 „ „„ 
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| fl S country is divided into three parts, on ac- || neral, that all the country,. which lies above the Gulph 
count of its being ſubject to three diſtin& ſo- || of, Bothnia, along the coaſt of the north ſea, even ts 
| vereignties, any x Doh k, Sweden, and || the White Sea, is called Lapland. 
Ruſſia. As each of theſe diviſions are the ſame in moſt || The name of Lapland, or Lappia, was unknown to 
particulars, we ſhall confine ourſelves to the deſcription || the antients, who called the people of this country Scri- 
of Swediſh Lapland, that being by far the moſt conſi- || tofinni : they at firſt inhabited Finland, from w 
derable, and beſt peopled ; obſerving, however, in ge- || they were driven more northwards, after which they wg: 


— 


| 


' * 
= 


FR 
called Lappes, which, in the Finick 
baniſhed from their country, 


tongue, ſigniſies 
and driven to the 


* 


moſt remote places. But the inhabitants look upon that 


name as reproachful, and therefore call themſelves Sab- 
mienladh. . 8 

Swediſh Lapland is bounded on tie eaſt by Ruſſia Lap- 
land ; on the weſt by a ridge of mountains that ſeparate 
it from Norway ; on the north by Daniſh Lapland ; and 
on the ſouth. by Bothnia, Angermania, and Sempter- 
land. Its greateſt extent, from eaſt to weſt, is about 
360 miles; and in breadth, it extends from 65 deg. 
30 min. to 69 deg. of north latitude, It is divided into 


follow, viz. An IS Th Uma-Lapmark, 
Pitha-Lapmark, ee orno-Lapmark, Kimi- 
K 


. 


Lapmar 82 N 
| Thi e provinces, each of which receives its name from 
the chief river that waters it, are in ſubdivided into 
ſmaller diſtricts called Biars, and theſe contain a ce. 
tain number of families, called by the Swedes rekars. 
Every rekar, or family, is allowed a conſiderable track 
of land, with foreſts, lakes and brooks, for the, main- 
tenance of their families and cattle ; but their lands are 
not incloſed, ſo that the property of one is often con- 
verted to the uſe of another. 3 


. 
| Natural Hiſtory of LAPLAND. 
T7 APLAND is ſituated ſo near the pole, that the 


$ ſun neither ſets. in ſummer, or riſes. in winter. In 
the latter ſeaſon the cold is fo intenſe, that none but the 


natives are able to bear it. The moſt rapid rivers are | 


then frozen up, and the ice is two or three, and ſome- 
times four or hve feet thick. In ſummer the weather is 
as ſultry as it is cold in winter; for autumn and ſpring 
are unknown in this climate. The exceffive. heat, how- 
ever, is qualified by the vapours that riſe-from the ſea, 
and by the ſnow that continues all the ſummer on the 
of the mountains, and in ditches that are ſheltered 
from the fun. It ſeldom rains in the ſummer, but in 
winter the whole country is covered with ſnow. 
The beſt deſcription we have of the climate of this 
country is given by Monſ. Maupertuis, who, with ſeye- 
ral other aſtronomers, was ſent hither by order of the 
king of France, to diſcover the figure of the earth at the 
polar circle. In' December, ſays he, the ſnow conti- 
nually falling, or ready to fall, for the moſt part hid the 
ſun the few moments he might have appeared at mid-day. 
In the month of January the cold was increaſed: to that 
- extrefnity, that Mr. Reaumur's mercurial thermometer, 
which at Paris, in the great froſt of 17090, it was thought 
ſtrange to ſee fall to fourteen 9 below the freezing 
point, were now got down to thirty-ſeven. The ſpirit 
of wine in the others was frozen. If we opened the door 
of a warm room, the external air inſtantly converted all 
the vapour in it into ſnow; whirling it round in white 
vortexes. If we went abroad, we felt as if the air was 
tearing our breaſts in pieces; and the cracking of the 
wood, of which the houſes ate built, as if ſplit by the 
violence of the froſt, continually alarmed us with an in- 
creaſe of cold ; and in this country you may often ſee 
people who have loſt an arm or leg by the froſt. The 
cold, which is always very great, ſometimes increaſes by 
ſuch violent and ſudden fits, as are almoſt infallibly fatal 
to thoſe who are ſo unhappy as to be expoſed to it; and 
ſometimes there riſe ſudden tempeſts of ſnow that are 
ſtill more dangerous. The winds ſeem to blow from all 
uarters at once, and drive about the ſnow with ſuch fury, 
y all the roads are in a moment rendered inviſible. 
Dreadful is the ſituation of a perſon ſurprized in the 
fields by ſuch a ſtorm : his knowledge of the country, 
and even the mark he may have taken by the trees, can- 
not avail him: he is blinded by. the ſnow,” and if he at- 
tempts to find his way home is generally loſt. In ſhort, 
during the whole winter, the cold was ſo exceſſive, that 
on the ſeventh of April, at five in the morning, the 
thermometer was fallen to twenty / diviſions below the 
point of freezing, though every afternoon it roſe two or 
three diviſions aboye- it: a difference in the height not 


much leſs than that which the greateſt heat and cold felt 
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provinces, or diſtricts, the names of which are as | 


|] widens towards the horizon. 


| bottom of the halls are very pleaſant vallies, which are 


greatly increaſed by the waters. that flow into it from the 


. 
8 
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twenty - four hours we had all the variety felt in the 
perate zones in the compaſs of a whole year.” _ 
Though the nights in winter are very cold, long, and 
tedious, yet thoſe inconveniences are, in ſome. degree, 
mitigated by the ſerenity of the (ky, the brightneſs of 
the moon and ſtars, and the refulgent light of the aurora 
borealts, which 1s reflected from the white ſurface of the 
earth covered with ſnow, from all which ſuch- a light is 
produced, that the inhabitants are enabled to diſcharge 
their ordinary occupations. Monſ. Maupertuis, in ſpeak- 
ing of theſe nocturnal lights, ſays, The days are no 
ſooner cloſed, than fires of a thouſand figures and co- 
lours light up the ſky, as if deſigned to compenſate for 
the abſence of the ſun. Theſe hres have not here, às in 
more ſouthern climates, any conftant ſituation. Though 
a luminous arch is often ſeen fixed towards the north, 
they ſeem more frequently to poſſefs the whole extent of 
| the hemiſphere. Sometimes they begin in the form of a 
great ſcarf of bright light, with its extremities upon the 
horizon, which, with a motion reſembling that of a 
fiſhing- net, glides ſoftly up the ſky, preſerving, in this 
motion, a direction nearly perpendicular to the meridian ;. 
and moſt- commonly after theſe preludes, all the lights 
unite at the zenith, and form the top of a crown. Ares, 
like thoſe ſeen in France towards the north, are here fre- 
quently. ſituated towards the ſouth ; and often towards 
both north and ſouth at once. Their ſummits ap- 
proach each other; the diſtance of their extremities 
I have ſeen ſome of the 
| oppoſite arcs whoſe ſummits almoſt joined at the zenith 
and both the one and the other have frequently — 
concentric arcs beyond it. Their tops are all placed in 
the direction of the meridian, though with a little decli- 
nation to the weſt; which I did not find to be conſtant, 
and which is ſometimes inſenſible. It would be endleſs 
to mention all the different figures theſe meteors aſſume, 
and the various motions with which are agitated. 
| Their motion is moſt commonly like that of a pair of 
colours waved in the air, and the different tmts of their 
light gives them the appearance of ſo many vaſt ſtreamers 
of changeable taffety. Sometimes they line a part of 
the -ſky with ſcarlet, On the eighteenth of December 
L ſaw a phenomenon of this kind, that in the midſt of all 
the wonders to which I was now every day accuſtomed, 
raiſed my admiration., To the ſouth a great ſpace of the 
ſky appeared tinged with ſo lively a red, that the whole. 
conſtellation of Orion looked as if it had been dipped in 
 bleod. This light, which was at firſt fixed, ſoon moved, 
and changing into other colours, violet and blye, ſettled 
into a dome, [whoſe top ſtood a little to the foFh-weſt of 
the zenith. The moon ſhone bright, hut did not in the 
leaſt efface it. In this country, where there are lights of 
ſo many different colouts, I never ſaw: but two that were 
red; and ſuch are taken for preſages of ſome great misfor- 
tune. After all, when people gaze at theſe phenomena 
with an unphiloſophie eye, it is not ſurprizing if they 
diſcover. in them armies engaged, fiery chariots, and a 
thouſand other prodigies.” | 7 B18 HOU! 
The ſoil of this country is, in general, exceeding bad, 
being ſo intermixed with ſtones, that hardly any thing 
will grow in it; but in fome places it is very moiſt, 
owing to the number of marſhes and brooks with which 
it abounds. _ I 
The whole country is full of rocks and mountains: 
thoſe called the Dofrine mountains, which ſeparate Lap- 
| land from Norway, are of a prodigious height, and the 
highayinds that blow there prevent all trees from taking 
root. Beneath theſe mountains are large marſhes = 
extenſive. foreſts, where there are many trees, though 
they, ſtand. at a great diſtance from each other. At the 
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the moſt fertile parts of the country, being well watered 
by an infinite number of ſprings and brooks. 

"Moſt of the rivers riſe from the mountains of Norway, 
and fall into the Bothnian Gulph. The chief of theſe 
are, the Uma, Lula, Rima, and Torna. The Uma is 


rivers Vendiler and Skialfre, The Lula and Rima are 
both very conſiderable, and are ſwelled, in their coufſe, 
by great numbers of leſſer ones. The Torna receives 
twenty - nine rivers, one of which is a Swediſh mile in 
breadth. When the ſnow melts all theſe rivers overflow 
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and frightful cataracts. Beſides the rivers, here are alſo 
many lakes, which, as well as the former, abound with 
various kinds of fiſh. Pers | 
The foteſts of Lapland produce a number of 

- trees, among which are the birch, pine, and fir. 
parts of it alſo produce the ſervice- tree, the willow, the 
plar, the elder, and the corneil. They have ſeveral 
Boa of plants, but the moſt uſeful are the angelica, and 
ſorrel, which are greatly eſteemed by the natives, who 
uſe them in their food. They have likewiſe different 
kinds of graſs, heath and fern; but the moſt plentiful, 
as well as moſt uſeful, vegetable is the moſchus, or 
moſs ; of which there are ſeyeral ſpecies, either adhering 


to trees, or growing on the ſurface of the earth. The. 
rein-deer is almoſt wholly ſuſtained by this vegetable, 
which indeed he prefers to all others, and without which 
he cannot ſubſiſt. The natives not only uſe it as forage 
for their cattle, but boil it in broth as a cordial and re- 
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Here is alſo great plenty of berries, ſuch as black 
currants, the Norwegian mulberry, Which grows upon 
a creeping, plant, and is much eſteemed as an antiſcor- 
butic; x 
berries are alſo very plentiful, and ſome of the trees 
grow to a conſiderable height. g jc 
The animals of this country are, t: 
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„ bears, wolves, 


foxes of ſeveral colours, fquizrels, -ermines; martens, 


hares, 


glittens, beavers, otters, elks, and rein- deer; but 


the laſt of theſe is the moſt uſeful to the wretched natives; | | 
other of lead and ſilver, and third of copper; and here 


who, without them, could not poſſibly preſerve their ex- 


iſtence ; for theſe animals not only afford them food and 
irments, but alfo ſupply the place of horſes, and travel 


in thoſe parts where the latter animals would be entirely 
uſeleſs. | Tr gay 


The rein-deer is a kind of flag, with large branched 


horns, whoſe tops bend forward like a bow. He is 
larger, ſtronger, and ſwifter than theſtagz and his hair 


changes colour according to the ſeaſon of the year. His 
hoofs are cloven and moveable, - for which reaſon he 


ſpreads them abroad as he runs along the ſnow, to pre- 
vent his ſinking into it. The horns are very high, and 
divide into two branches near the root. On each horn 
are three branches, one above another, which are again 
ſubdivided into ſmaller ones; inſomuch, that no horned 
beaſt whatever has the like, either for bulk, branches, 
or weight. The horns are of a light celour, and there 
are veins, or blood-veſſels run along them, under which 
there are furrows. When the beaſt runs he lays theſe 


horns upon his back, but there are two branches that al- 
Ang, Ec. Se. 


ways hang over his forehead, and almoſt cover his face. 
Moſt of theſe animals are wild, but ſome of them are 
tame, and exceeding ſerviceable to the natives: thoſe 


are not only the largeſt, but by far the ſtrongeſt. —Theſe 
animals are of the moſt infinite uſe to the Laplanders; 


for, without ſubjecting them to the leaſt expence, they 


ſupply them with almoſt every neceſſary of life. From 


theſe creatures they are furniſhed with milk and cheeſe, 


as alſo fleſh, which they lay up for winter ſtore. The 
ſkins afford caps, cloaths, boots, ſhoes, bedding, thongs, 
and many other articles. The nerves and ſinews are 


twiſted into thread: their bows and arrows are tipped: 


with the bones, and their boxes inlaid with the horn, 
which is hkewiſe formed into curious ſpoons, toys and 
utenſils. Theſe animals arg likewiſe uſed as beafts of 
draught and burthen ; and, 
viſion or provender, dig with their feet among the ſnow 
wr Ps, moſs, which they prefer to every other kind of 

The dogs here are very.ſmall, not being above a foot 
in height: they turn up their tails, which are ſhort, and 
their ears ſtand erect like thoſe of wolves ; they are of a 
red colour, and are very ſervieeable in hunting. 

The birds of Lapland are ſwans, geeſe, ducks, lap- 


wings, ſnipes, moſt ſorts of water-fowl, heath-cocks, 


ſtock-doves, woodcocks and partridges. Beſides theſe, 
they 7 two. kinds of 'fowl peculiar. only to this-coun- 

try. The firit is called the kniper, and is à kind of 
infpe, black on the head, back, and wings, but the 
breaſt and belly are white: it has a long red beak ſet with 
teeth, and ſhort red feet reſembling thoſe of water-fowl. 
The other is called the loom, and is never ſeen on the 
ES Ie either in the water, or flying. The par- 
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1es,.. cranberries, and bilberries. Juniper- 


r from demanding any pro- 
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Some 


They 
| much, that the rein- deer fly to the tops of the mountains 
for ſhelter; and the inhabit 
| theſe parts being the leaſt. infeſted by theſe peſtilent ver- 


| draw blood from the ſkin 


and amazing magnitude. 


ag 29 
tridges here are as white as now, and; infteac of ſea- 
3 rn e eee Wool. The - 
rocks and mountains are frequen eagles, hawks, 
faulcons, kites, and. other birds of 4 hy Fe "WM 
The chief. inſecii here are flies, which, in the ſum- 
mer, are hatched im the moraſſes and woods, and are fre- 
quently ſo numerous as to obſcure the light of the day. 
are venomous,” and exceeding troubleſome, in 


move to the ſea- ſide, 


min. Monſ. Maupertuis ſays, that while he was here 
the flies were ſo troubleſome; that even the Finland ſol- 


| diers, who are counted the moſt hardy troops in the ſer- 


vice of Sweden, were obliged to cover their faces witli 
the ſkirts of their coats from the attacks of theſe ani- 
mals; which ſwarmed to ſuch à degree, that the moment 
a piece of » fleſh appeared, it was blackened alk over. 
Some of theſe flies are very large, with green heads, and 

wherever they ſtrik e. 


| The tir dn Ines ahb with. delicious! falunicny 


| which come frem the Gulph of Bothnia; as alſo trout, 


bream, and perch; all of which are of exquiſite flavour, 


ln ame hs difricbe ane miner filver; hd and: 


copper, together with excellent veins of iron; but they 


are not at 


preſent worked to any conſiderable advantage, 


| their ſituation being almoſt inacceflible. In the diſtrict 
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moment they perceive a veſſel at ſea, or the leaſt footitep 


neither plow nor ſow, but leave their 


principal part of the year; as to 
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IT HE Laplanders 


which are produced between a tame doe and a wild buck | 


mate, and the poorneſs of their living. 


mere neceſſity. 


of Torno there is à vein of gold and ſilver mixed, an- 
they have both copper works and a foundery 


have alſo furnaces in the province of Lula, x. Via 


| melt the ſiluer which they dig in that part of the country. 


Theſe mines, however, are only worked for a ſhort 
time in the ſummer, the climate being ſo ſevere for the 

prevent the engines from 
performing their offices. e 
In the rivers and lakes are found beautiful ehryſtals, 
of a prodigious fize, and ſo: hard and fine, that, when 
poliſhed, they appear like real diamonds. Here are like- 
wiſe a great variety of curious: ſtones, ſome of which 
bear the reſemblance of animals, trees, &c. When the 


natives find theſe, place them in ſome conſpicuous 
as Kae ee ns 4 


place, and worthip them 
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| Of the Perſons: and Drei ef the Laplanders; their 
 Manners,' Buildings, Emplepmenta; Methods F travel- 
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are remarkably ſhort in ſtature, the 
| ' generality: of them not being above four feet and a 
half high, and ſome of them even under that ſize; the 
reaſon of which is attributed to the ſeverity of the cli- 
eral; very dif: bly formed, havi r 
general, diſagreea rmed, having a head, 
Ne bleared — 4 a ſhort and 
flat noſe, and a broad face, with ſhort, black, and 
rough hair. They have broad breaſts, flender waiſts, 
and ſmall legs; but they are ſtrong, hardy, and active, 
inſomuch that will bear incredible fatigue; and it is 
remarked, that the ſtouteſt Norwegian is not able to bend 
the bow of a Laplander. The women, however, are 
much leſs homely than the men; and many of them are 
noted for having a delicate and florid complexion. | 
In their diſpoſitions they are very honeſt and hoſpi- 
table; but they are ſo timorous, that they will fly the 
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of a ſtranger. They are naturally haſty and paſſionate, 
and, when once provoked, not eaſily appeaſed. They 
indulge themſelves in lazineſs to ſuch a degree, that they 
ground totally un- 
cultivated; neither will they ſeek for provender either by 
hunting or fiſhing, till they are compelled to it from 
Te hath been obſerved, that when they 

have been tranſported to more moderate ' climates, they 
have ſoon died, though in their on country they live to 
a great age. It is no uncommon thing to ſee a Lap- 
lander, upwards of an hundred years of 255 hunting, 
vereſt exer- 


fowling, ſkaiting, and performing all the 

ciſes, with the moſt aſtoniſhing agility. e 

Their houſes, or rather > are made of mo of 
2 | | | I 
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A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


3 1 
turf, ar the branches of pine trees and coarſe; cloth. || the rein-deer. hen the Laplander travels in this man- 
Some of them are prevent their being ner he carries a long pole in his hand, near the end of 
overwhelmed with ſecure them from the Which is around ball ef wood 3 and this not only fecures 
wild beaſts. "Fl doors; at the 4efer || him from penetrating too deep inte the ſnow, but alſo 
of which no woman enter; becauſe from thence the || enables him to ſtop himſelf when occaſion requires. | 
men go to hunt; ſhould they meet the woman 'at || A Laplander will travel in his ſnow ſhoes at the 
ing out; it would be conſidered as.a bad omen. They || rate of ſixty miles a day without being fatigued. But 
no other chimnies than a [hole at the f their | the moſt expeditious method of travelling in this country 
huts; which ſerves 10 let the ſmoak out, and the light is with a fledge drawn by the rein-deer. This UT 
in. Tbeir ſtorchouſes are built in trees, to ſecure their | which is called by the natives pulkhaz is made in the 
proviſions from ; form of a ſmall boat, with a convex bottom, that it may 
Their dreſs garment, || ſlide the more eaſily over the ſnow: the head of it is 
— ound || ſharp and pond; but the hinder part is quite flat. The 
— — 1 and traveller fits, or rather lays with his back againſt the 
—— hs ac of a dark grey end of the fledge, and holds a ftick in his hand, with a 
leur. The ri of various large wooden ball at the end of it, with which he diſ- 
b iveſally eſteemed. At || engages the ſledge from ſuch obſtructions as he may ha- 
their s they hang a Norway knife and a pouch, |} pen to meet with in the courſe of his journey: He muſt 
the latter of es contains flints, matches; and tobacco, || likewiſe take care to properly balance the carriage with 


with 'other-neceſſaries; the girdle itſelf being decorated 
with braſs rings and chains. Their night-caps are 


wich little bells, the ſound of which is very pleaſing to 
The rein- deer is ſo fleet that he will run 


| a Laplander ſets out on his journey, he whiſpers in the 
they lie in their ſkins; || ear of the animal the way he'is to Ge. and the place at 
Which he is to halt, from a perſuaſion that the beaſt un- 
derftands his meaning; but, in ſpite of this intimation, 
he frequently ſtops ſhort, and ſometimes overſhoots tha 
mark by ſeveral miles. r TE, 
Though this method of travelling is exceeding expe- 
ditious, it is far'from being eaſy, the perſon being 
continually in a confined poſture; neither is it exempt 
from the moſt imminent danger, on account of the un- 
certainty. of the roads, and the drifts of looſe ſnow, 
which, if the wind blows high, are driven about wi 
| incredible fury. | Nee 
As ſoon as the winter commences, the Laplanders 
: — moſt „ r by ſtrewing them with 
that will hold water; and are partic u- ur- hs; and indeed theſe roads are no other than 
r Swedes. - - © 6 | path-ways made through the ſnow by the rein- deer and 
Theſe articles are made by the men, who alſo per- fledges: their being frequently covered with new fnow, 
form the office of cooks, by drefling vidtuals for the || and alternately beaten by the carriage, conſolidates them 
family. The women are employed as taylors and em- into a kind of cauſeway; which is the harder if the ſur- 
broiderers: they make cloaths, ſhoes, and boots, and | face has felt a partial thaw, and been cruſhed by a ſub- 
harneſs for the rein-deer : they ſpin thread with fur, and |{ ſequent froſt. It requires great caution to follow theſe 
knit it into caps and gloves, Which are very ſoft and |} tracks; for if the carriage runs either on one fide or the 
warm : they likewiſe draw tin into wire through 4 horn, other, the traveller is thrown into an abyſs. of ſnow. 
and with this they cover their thread, which they uſe in In leſs frequented parts, where there is no ſuch beaten 
embroidering on their caps and girdles, the figures of || road, the Laplander direQs his courſe by certain marks 
beaſts, flowers, trees, ſtars, &c. | ; { which he has made on the trees; but, notwithſtanding 
The mountaineers live chiefly on the fleſh and milk of all his caution, the rein-deer very often finks up to his 
the rcin-deer ; the former of which they dry, and from || horns in ſnow; and ſhould a hurricane arife, which is 
che latter they make great quantities of cheeſe. Thoſe |} ſometimes the caſe, the traveller would be in great danger 
who live in the low country feed on veniſon and fiſh. || of his life, were he not provided with a kind of tent, to 
They have neither bread nor ſalt; but inftead thereof || ſcreen him in ſome meaſure from the fury of the tem- 
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peſt, 
reduced to powder. They make broth The rein-deer in winter is rather weak and diſpirited, fo 


of fiſh and fleſh boiled together; and their uſual drink is | that he cannot travel with the like alacrity as in ſummer. 
water. heated in a kettle, which in winter hangs con- jj In this ſeaſon the traveller is obliged to halt at different 
tinually over the fire: but their greateſt dainty is bear's times, that the animal may reſt himſelf; and in theſe 
Refſi, which they cat on all particular feſtivals. On intervals he is fed with a kind of cake, made of moſs 
theſe occaſions hkewiſe indulge themſelves with || and. ſnow, which ſerves him both for drink and pro- 
brandy, and never think themſelves ſo happy as when || vender. | 


oy 2 pipe of tobacco. Theſe commodities ||, The principal employment of the Laplanders, exclu- 
ſort. purchaſe at Norway, as alſo a few. cows ||five of their domeſtic affairs, conſiſts in 1 3 and 
for their winter ſtore. They make confec- fuhin Thoſe who practiſe the latter have ſmall boats, 
decoctions of berries, angelica, and forrel, ¶ ſo lightly conſtructed that they can * on their 

are not only fond of, but alſo. deem them ſhoulders, which they frequently do when interrupted 
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5, nſt all ſcorbutic diſarders. [jon the rivers by whirlpools, or cataracts. The boats 

„the Laplanders employ are of different ſizes, from two to fix yards in length, 
themſelves in hunting, in whieh * . — travel ed with oars, and caulked with moſs ſo tight, as 
the ſnow with aſtoniſhing expedition. They eſfectually to keep out the water. They ſteer with amaa- 
A pair of fkaits, or ſnow-ſhoes, which are made of ing dexterity, even among the rocks, and down the moſt 


f 
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covered with the rough ſkin of the rein-deer: ||rapid water falls; but when they go againſt the fircam, 
—— theſe is uſually as and meet with a cataract, they . and 
but the other is about a foot. carry have paſſed it, when 
near - — 4 F 
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efs "who employ themlelyes in hunting, [| 
perform it various ways. In ſummer they hun | 
| "beaſts with ſmall dogs trained to the diverſion. In 


— — 
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in thoſe parts where they moſtly reſort. 
They have particu $r | 
they obſerve with A punctuality. The beaſt becomes 
the property of the man in whoſe ſnare or pit he his 


caught; and he who diſcovers a bear's den has the ex- 


cluſiye privilege of hunting bith to death. The conqueſt 
of a bear is the moſt honourable atchievement that a 9 4 
lander can perform ; and the fleſh of this animal they 
think more delicious than that of any other whatever. 
The bear is always diſpatched with a fuſil, ſometimes 
laid“ as a ſhare, ready cocked and primed; but more 
ROT, by the hands of the hunter, Who runs the 
moſt imminent danger of his life ſhould he miſs his 


aim. 5 07 ee ee 18 1 | 
_ The killing of a bear is celebrated by the Laplanders 
With great rejoicings. The carcaſe is drawn to the 
cabin, or hut of the victor, by a rein-deer, which, on 


this account, is afterwards kept a whole year without | 


* An work. The bear is ſurrounded by a great 
number of men, women; and children, who recite a 
particular ſong of triumph, in which the | 
vanquiſhed enemy for having allowed himſelf to be over- 
come, without doing any miſchief. to his conqueror: 
after this they addreſs themſelves to providence, ac- 
knowledging the fingular benefits they receive from his 
Having ereated beaſts for their uſe, and endowed them 
with ſtrength and courage to attack and overcome them, 
The conqueror is ſaluted by the women, and is feaſted 
by the men of the village for three ſucceſſive days; be- 
"beſides. which, he is ever after diſtinguiſhed from the 
reſt, by having laces round his cap, wrought with tin 
wire 
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K 2 HE marriage ceremonies of the Laplanders are 
| very remarkable and ludicrous. When a young 


3 of a female, he employs ſome friends 
as medi b and theſe being 
rand 


ors with the girl's 


provided with ſome bottles of y, the ſuitor accom- 


panies them to the hut of his intended father-in-law, | 


who invites the mediators: to enter: but the . ſuitor. is 
left without, until the liquor be drank, and. the pro- 
polal diſcuſſed. After this he his called in, and enter- 
tained with ſuch fare as the hut affords, but without 
ſeeing his miſtreſs, who, on this occaſion, is obliged 
to retire, The ſuitor having at length obtained leave 


to make his addreſſes to the girl in perſon, he goes 
attire, and then returns to the 


home, puts on his be; 
hut, when his miſtreſs appears, and he falutes her with 
a kiſs; after which he preſents her with the tongue of 
a rein- deer, a piece of beaver's fleſh, or ſome other kind 
of proviſion. The girl at firſt declines the offer, it 
being made in the prefence of her relations; but at the 
| fame time ſhe makes a ſignal to the lover to follow her 

into the fields, where ſhe accepts the preſents. Thus 


with her in the hut; if ſhe conſents, ſhe keeps the pre- 
ſents; but if not, ſhe throws them with contempt aon 
the ground. When the lovers are 
is permitted to viſit his miſtreſs as 
proper; but every time he comes he muſt purchaſe this 
pleaſure. with a freſh, bottle of brandy, a perquiſite ſo 
e to the father, that he often poſtpones the ce- 
E tion of the nuptials. for two or three years. At 

gth the ceremony is performed at the neareſt church, 
by the prieſt of the pariſh; but even after this, the 
huſband is obliged to ſerve his father-in-law a whole. 
year, at the expiration of which he retires to his own ; 


lar laws relative to the chace, which | 


thank the | 
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| 
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Her artleſs charms, her bloom, her 


| ; 
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| 


| 


. the youth [| 
often — he chinks | 


rein-deer.. A tranſlation. of one of theſe from the gri- 


ginal, which 


encouraged, he begs permiſſion of her to let him ſleep 


profeſſor Scheffer obtained op ".Olaus 
tthias, a native of Lapland, we Ty ere "Un 
the entertainment of the reader; The circumita 
that ſucceſſively preſent themſelves to him during his 
journey, , are NY interwoven. - The | anxiety. of 
abſence, the gloomineſs of the roads, and his reſolution of 
frequenting them, as thoſe only ean him to the object 
of his wiſhes; the diſſatisſaction he expreſſes eyen at the 
reat ſwiftneſs with which he is carried, and his jey- 
ul ſurprize at the unex fight of his taiftrals, as 
ſhe is a bathing, ate all beautifully deſctibed in this 


. 


e 


5 5 4 Laplanders's Song to bis Rein | in-deers ; e iy | 
HAST E, my rein-deer, and let u nimbly\ge-/ | 
+ Our am'rous journey thro” this dreary 3 
Haſte, my rein- deet ! ſtill, fill thou art too Now ;- - 
Impetuous love demands the light ' ning's haſte. 
Around us far the ruſhy moors are ſpread: : 
Soon will the fun withdraw his chearful ray: 


— 4 
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; Kay 


Darkling and tir'd we ſhall the marſhes tread; - 
No lay unſung to cheat the tedious way. 


The wat'ry length of thoſe unjoyous moors, .  * / 
Does all the flow'ry meadow's pride excel; 

Thro' theſe I fly to her my ſoul adress 
Ye flow'ry meadows, empty pride, fare wel. 


" 4 - 
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Each moment from the charmer Fm confin- d) 

My breaſt is tortür d wich impatient fires z; 
Flyz my rein- deer, fly ſwifter than the wind, 

hy tardy feet wing with my fierce deſires. 
Our pleaſing toil will then be ſoon o erpaid 8 


And thouz in wonder loſty ſhall view my im 
Admire each feature of the pts 112.31 
ſprightly air. 


But lol with graceful motion there ſhe ſwims, 

| Gently removing each ambitious ware: 
The crowding waves tranſported claſp her limbs 
When, when, oh when ſhall I ſuch freedoms haye! 


In vain, ye envious ſtreams, ſo faſt ye flow, 
To hide her from a lover's ardent gaze; 
From ey ry touch you more tranſparent grow, 
And all reveal'd the beauteous wanton plays. 
The above tranſlation is taken from the Spectator; to 
which we ſhall ſubjoin a Laplander's love-ſong, the ori- 
ginal having been procured by profeſibr Scheffer; from 
the fame Olaus Matthias, a native of Lapland. The 
tranſlation, however, has never befere appeared in print, 
and is the performance of a nobleman lately deceaſed, 


m—_— 


— 


| whoſe genius, politeneſs, and literary accompliſhments, 


were the admiration. of all the courts in Europe. His 
heir having obliged the authors of 5 ＋ with a copy 
of this elegant * , they thought it their duty to la 
before the pub ic, both for the entertainment of their 
readers, and to honour. ſo diſtinguiſhed a character, whe 
very recently adorned the Britiſh court. f 


A Laplander s Lave-ſongs | 3 
URCE of my e and nightly dreams, 


d iS 


0 

8 Whoſe captivatin uties I adore, 

O may the radiant ſun's refulgent beams, 

Shine on the charms of lovely Orra Moor. 

I'd climb the ſummit of the lofty pine, 

Could I my Orra Moor at diftance view; 

No labour, danger, care, would I decline; 
To ſee my charmer, and to find ber true. | 

Could ſhe be wafted to terreſtrial bow'rs, - . 
And there in pleaſant ſhades indug d to ſtay ; 

Or enarnel}'d fetds-of ſweeteſt flow'rs, 


Charm'd by the birds that warhled on each e 


o 


And wing my paſſage 
Swift as — race could I but fly, „ 

I'd Won be with my captivating fair. 
C 

No ſtork, nor rayen will a pinion —_— 

*Fated to feel unmitigated isn 

a. With ſcarce a hope my paſſion to befriend. 

Soong my bliſs can Orra Moor delay? - 

i Roflect, the ſummer's ſun now brightly gleams; 

hort are our ſammers—haſte, then haſte 'away, 

och And, with thy love, enjoy his glad' ning beams. 


The fate of thoſe whom love's deluſive milt te y © 


© that I could but ſoar into the r nt ROM 
thre* the ambient air, 


| - Mas !; unkirdly you delay the . 
ut tHort-liv'd ſummer wears away apace: 


Youwve tortur'd me, and dally d with your prime, 5 
Till frowning winter ſhews his rugged face. 

Still, till my jovely charmer III pbr ſue, p 0 | 

And ſcorn all danger to reveal my pain; 


- 


For what can love, all-pow'rful love ſubdue ?.. © 
He laughs at tempeſts, and deſpiſes chains. 
Love Pmizhty victor, triumphs o'er mankind, 
Brings ev'ry thought beneath his own controul, 
Enſlaves the heart, puts ſetters on the mind, 
And captivates che haughty human ſoul. 
But, hark !' tern reaſon whiſpers in my ear, 
Friend, you are wrong, thus to pour oil on fire, 
Raſhly wy Tn what you ought to fear, 
And ruſh into a whirlwind of deſire. 


A thouſand things adviſe you to deſiſt, 
A thouſand dread examples bid you view - 


Hath flily blinded, ſadly to undo. 


Reaſon, avaunt ! to paſſion T ſubmit,” 

And will not hear-thy diſimpaſſion d tone; |; 

Others, thy thouſand" counſellors may fit, 
But IL'Il attend the voice of love alone. 
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Aon as à child is born in Lapland, it is waſhed all 


over with ſnow or cold water, except the head, which 
muſt not be touched with water till after the child has 


been baptized. The woman does not remain in child- 
bed above four or five days, and in fourteen is generally 
uite recovered. She then carries the child to be bap- 
tized; but before ſhe can reach the reſidence of the prieſt, 
the is often obliged to traverſe large foreſts, mountains, 
lakes, and wide extended waſtes of ſnow. The infant is 


ca bed of fine moſs, covered: with the-ſkin of a young 


Frein: deer, and ſlung by two ftraps to the back of the 


; mother, who always ſuckles her own child. At home 


this little cradle is hung to the roof of the hut, and the 


child is lulled aſleep by ſwinging it from one ſide to the 
When the children grow up, their parents are very 


careful in teaching them moſt kinds of wofk; but they 


have a great averſion to ſchools. - The boys, from their 
-infancy,. are taught to practiſe the bow ; and they are 
not ed to break their faſt till they have hit the 
amark. The female children are early initiated in the 
buſineſs peculiar to their ſex. | 1 

The Laplanders have not any phyſicians among them, 


neither, indeed, have they occaſion for any, not being 


ſubject to thoſe diſtempers common in other countries. 


Thie diſorder they arc moſt ſubject to is ſore eyes, occa- 
_Foned by the ſmoak of their huts,” and the fire to which 


they are almoſt continually expoſed. They are fome- 


times afflicted with rheumatic” pains, and the ſcurvy ; 


and a few are ſubject to the vertigo and apoplexy. To 


— 


OY 


4 
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cure all inward di ſorders, they uſe a drink made with 


the root of à certain ſpecies of moſs, which they call 


jerth ; and when that cannot be procured, they boil the 


alk of angelica in the milk of the rein- deer. When 
they feel a pain in any part of the body, they take a kind 
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|} paſhon of our Saviour. 
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32 A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY.,,,..... 


Y En ug” d,. thoſe pretty birds I would d 7 
Pick up the flowers that beautify the fields, 

"Cut dawn the bow'rs that rob me of my jo j, 
„ ©And from my view my Orra's beauties ſhields, =- | 


: 
wy 5706 
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cake; and having ſet fire to it, they apply it, burnin 
hot, to the part affected; his e a bliſtes 


which is ſuppoſed to draw off the peccant humour. 


They have no other plaiſters for wounds but the rofin 


which drops from fir trees. When they have any mem- 
ber frozen, they put a red-hot iron into a cheeſe made 
of rein-deers milk, and with the fat that drops from it, 
like à kind of oil, they rub the part, Which by that 
means is almoſt inſtantly cured. . 
When a Laplander is ſuppoſed to be on his death-bed 
his friends exhort him to die in the faith of Chriſt, an 
bear his ſufferings with reſignation, by temembering the 
ut thoſe who have no great 
'zeal for the Chriſtian religion, forſake the dying perſon, 
and think of nothing but the funeral entertainment. As 
ſoon as the breath is out of the body, moſt of the com- 
pany leave the hut, being of opinion they ſhall receive 


ſome injury from the ſpirit or ghoſt, which they believe 


remains with the corpſe, and takes all opportunities of 
doing miſchief” to the living. The deceaſed is wrapped 


up in linen or woollen, according to his circumſtances, 
and depoſited" in à coffin by a perſon ſelected for that 
purpoſe; but this office he will not perform till he re- 


{| cejves a conſecrated braſs ring, which is placed on his 


left arm, and which he imagines ſecures him againſt re- 


Before the Laplanders embraced the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, they uſed to bury the dead in the firſt place they 
happened to think of, which they ſtill do when they are 
very far from any church. Many of them alſo preſerve 
the rites of heatheniſh ſuperſtition; for with the body 
they put in the coffin an axe, a flint and ſteel, 'a flaſk of 
brandy, ſome dried fiſh, and veniſon. Wich the axe 
the deceaſed is ſuppoſed to hew down the buſhes or 
boughs that may obſtruct him in the other world; the 
ſteel and flint are to fürniſi him with a light, ſhould he 
find himſelf in the dark; and the provifion is for him 
to ſubſiſt on during his journex. 

Before the body is carried to the place of interment, 
the friends of the deceaſed kindle a fire of fir-boughis 
near the cofſin, and expreſs their ſorrow in tears and 


| ceiving any injury from the ghoſt of the deceaſed. | 


ALlamentations. They walk in proceſſion ſeveral times 
4 round the body, demanding, in a whining tone, tlie 
|} reaſon of his leaving them on earth: they aſk whether 


he was out of humour with his wife? whether ke was 


in want of meat, drink, cloathing, or other neceſſaries? 


and whether he had hot ſucceeded in hunting or fiſhing ? 
| Theſe, and other ſuch. interrogations, are intermingled 
with groans and hideous howlings; and between them 
the prieſt ſprinkles the corpſe and the mourners alter- 
nately with holy water. After theſe ceremonies are over, 
the body is conveyed to the place of interment, in a 
fledge drawn by a rein-deer, and followed by the friends 
and relations, who ſhew their concern for the loſs of the 


faſtened in à hollowed piece of wood, ſtretched naked on | deceaſed, by drefling themſelves in the worſt garments 


they have, and keeping a continual how! during the 
proceſſion. As ſoon as the ceremony is over, the people 
retire; and the fledge, with the cloaths which belonged 
to the deceaſed, are left as the prieſt's perquifite. Three 
days after the funeral, the relations and friends of the 


defunct are invited to an entertainment, where they eat 


the fleſh of the rein-deer which conveyed the corpſe to 
the grave. The animal being made a ſacrifice to the 
manes of the deceaſed, the bones of it are collected toge- 
ther, put into a baſket, and interred with great cere- 


mony,'® | | F 
| "The effect of the deceaſed are divided between the 
brothers and ſiſters, the former having two-thirds, and 
the latter one; but the lands, ba and rivers, are held 
jointly by all the children of ſexes, according to 
the diviſion made by Charles IX. of Sweden, when he 
aſſigned a certain tract of land to each family,  — 
Wich reſpect to the language of the Laplanders, it is 
altogether a very barbarous' tongue, and varies in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, according to the correſ- 
pondence which the natives maintain with the different 
nations; ſuch as the Norwegians, Swedes, Finlanders, 
and Ruffians. The greater part of them are totally 
ignorant of letters; and it may be ſaid alſo, of arts, 
except ſuch as neceflity has taught them for their own n 
oo, , We Mp 
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of muſhroom, which ;grows upon the birch tree like a 
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| | 8 E . IV. . 
D the Religion of the Laplanderb. | 
JT is uncertain at what period chriſtianity was firſt pro- 
| d in this country; but it is ſuppoſed to have 
| been introduced by St. Erick, about the year 1300. Be 
that as it may, however, no material progreſs was made 
in the eftabliſhment of — laſt century, when milſ- 
onaries were ſent for that purpoſe from Norway, Swe- 
en, and Ruſſia. Several churches were built in differ- 
ent parts of the country, and ſupplied with miniſters 
from Sweden and Ruſſia. Guſtavus Adolphus founded 
two ſchools, one in the province of Pitha, and the other 
in that of Ulma, for inſtructing the children of the Lap- 
landers in the Chriſtian religion and in letters. He alſo 
ordered ſeveral good books to be tranſlated from the Swe- 
diſh, into the aus language; ſuch as the catechiſm, 
with ſome prayers; and the manual, containing the pſalms 
of David, the proverbs of Solomon, &c. And that 
they might be encouraged to ſend their children to ſchool, 
an annual revenue was allotted to maintain the ſcholars 
both in victuals and cloaths. Hence Lapland now pro- 
duced ſome preachers which greatly promoted their know- 
ledge of chriſtianity in that country ; for, heretofore, 
their cler Nut been Swedes, whoſe language the 
people did not underſtand, it could not be reaſonably 
ſuppoſed that they ſhould profit much by their inſtruc- 
tions. Since that time, however, the greateſt misfor- 
tune hath been, that many Laplanders, at preſent, in- 
termix too much idolatry with the pure profeſſion of chriſ- 
tianity, and from local cuſtoms, the ridiculous fondneſs 
for omens; particular times and ſeaſons, diſtinguiſhed 
by the names of black and white days, &c. &c. retain 
many of their former ſuperſtitions. Ki ſuppoſe the 
exiſtence of a good and evil principle, an 
theſe, when at variance, occaſion the happineſs or mi- 
ſery of mankind. Perhaps theſe principles may be rea- 
Ton, and the paſſions by which the warfare of the men- 
tal and corporeal faculties is maintained. | 
5 5 For all ſubſiſts by elemental ftrife, 
« And paſſions are the elements of life.“ | 
With reſpe& to the Pagan ſuperſtitions till remain- 
ing, they adore the gods Thor, Storjunkar, and Bacwe, 
whom they worſhip under the ſymbols of ſtones, trunks 
of trees, and fire. 7 "it 2-7 
They have ſome notion of the doctrine of the Metem- 
dats. or the tranſmigration of ſouls; for they not 
only reſpe& the manes of their departed relations and 
friends, but dread them as being miſchievous, till they 
imagine the ſpirits of the defunct have re-animated other 
bedies. They believe there are fairies that wander about 
| the rocks, mountains, rivers, and lakes; and 
give alſo a ſhare of their devotion. They own one 
33 whom they arm with thunderbolts: they 
make the rainbow his bow, and have the ſame notion of 
him that the old Pagans had of their Jupiter. They 
have another ſubordinate god, to whom they acknow- 
ledge [aq e all the bleflings of life, and never fail to 
_ worthip him. The ſun is another of their divinities, 
e of his influence on the bodies of men and beaſts. 


L A 


w 


hey have temples and images confecrated to each of 


T 
their gods. Their idols are either the trunks of trees 


s-blood of the facrifice; and when they 
cannot reach the top of a mountain [conſecrated to Stor- 
junkar, one of their deities, they dip a ſtone in the blood 
of the ſacrifice, throw it up to the mountain, and ſo 
conclude their devotion. nt | 


with the 


The Laplanders were formerly deemed great magicians, 
and the credulous ſuppoſed them to be mightily filled in 
divination. Of their impoſitions; Monſ. De La Motraye 
hath-given the. beſt account; we ſhall, therefore, ſelect 
from him, all that is 2 notice on this ſub- 
ject. In his travels through land, this gentleman 
uired what notion the people then had of witchcraft 
and magic: to which one of them anſwered, that the 
profeſſors of the black art were to be ſound moſt com- 
monly in Kimi Lapmark and Finland; that they con- 
verſed with the devil, and knew every thing that was 
ane: and if they were | provoked by any one, or hired 
N SI 7 8 ; 


| 
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home loaded with fiſh : and the ſame days | 
of September, October, and November, would be 
| equally fortunate to him in hunting. 
niſhed his prediftions, La Motraye aſked if he could tell 


to do a man miſchief, they could infli&t diſeaſes on himz 
his wife, children, or cattle; He pretended to inſtance 


ſome. whom they had ſtruck blind, and others whoſe 
; adding; that there 


cattle were killed by their for | 
were ſome of them who coiild remove the diſeaſes which 


they themſelves, orothers, had inflifted : and that they 


done ſo on their being treated with good liquors, or 
receiving handſome preſents from the ſufferers. They 
ave our traveller an inftance of a young and wealthy 
aplander, who, upon breaking | 
courted, was ſtruck blind by her mother, who was ſkil- 


ful in the black art, and would not reſtore him to his 


ſight, till he agreed to marry her daughter. It is cer- 
tain, that the poor ignorant Laplanders have a 
great veneration for thoſe pretenders to ick, and by 
all imaginable means avoid their anger. La Motraye 


hired a perſon to carry him to the tent of one of theſe - 


conjurers, in the moſt northerly part of Lapland, having 
firſt given him all poſſible aſſurances that he would not 
betray him to the government (the laws againſt witch- 
craft being as ſevere in Sweden as they were formerly 
with us). He found the wizard in a poor hut, and in as 


wretched circumſtances as thoſe people are uſually repre- 


ſented to be in this part of the world: upon which he 
made the common obſervation, that if theſe people had 


really any intereſt with the devil, he would ſurely reward 


them better, The conjurer gave our traveller his hand; 
and ordered him to follow him to the top of a high moun- 
tain, that lay to the eaſtward of his hut; where he de- 
fired him to ſtand till he fetched his drum, and other 
utenſils nece to the acting his part. Soon after the 
man returned with his drum, which he had hid 

ſhrubs and ſtones, for fear of a diſcovery. It was of an 
oval form, and had but one head; there was faſtened to 
it a chain, with ſeveral braſs rings. Before the operation 
began, the wizard demanded if they had any brandy; 
and half a pint being preſented to him, he immediately 
drank two thirds of it; then putting the chain and 
rings into the infide of his drum, and turning the bottom 
upwards, he beat upon it with a forked piece of a rein- 
deer's horn (the head was covered with a tranſparent 


. parchment, wretchedly painted with the celeſtial ſigns) ; 


he beat upon it for a few minutes, the rings all the while 


jumping about, and making a jingling noiſe ; then he - 


laid himſelf down flat on his back, ſetting the head of 
his drum upon his bare breaſt, and, having ſhut his eyes, 
ſeemed to be in a trance, not breathing for ſo 
and, having fetched a deep ſigh, he gently raiſed the 
drum above his head, and looked upon the rings, which 
he could eafily diſcern through the hment ; and 


| having conſidered their poſition, and diſtance from the 


celeſtial figures, he fixed his eyes upon our traveller, 


| and declared, that he would run a great hazard on the 
| water; as he returned in his ledge; and 


again in 

down the cataracts, or water-falls, in a boat: 1 
would have another great eſcape from fire ; that his life 
ſhould be long and healthful, after he had overcome two 
great fits of illneſs, both which would ſeize him within 
the ſpace of two years. And as for the interpreter, who 
led La Motraye to his-cell, he directed him to go out 4 
fiſhing, on the 20th, 22d, 24th, 26th, and 28th days 
of that month; and the 3d, 6th, gth, 12th, 16th, 
20th, 24th, and 28th of the next; and he ſhould return 
in the months 


When he had fi- 


whether he was a bachelor, or a married man; into what 
countries he had travelled, beſides Torno Lapmark, &c. 
but our conjurer was too wiſe to gueſs at things that 
were paſt, in which he knew his ignorance might be too 
eaſily diſcovered. La Motraye afterwards made the poor 


fellow a preſent of half a crown, with which he ſeemed 


extremely fatisfied, as the guide was with the predictions 
concerning his ſucceſs in ing and hunting. So exceſ- 
ſively credulous theſe poor Laplanders are, and fo prepoſ- 
ſefled in favour of their conjurers, that they 3 
follow their directions. If theſe ded wizards te 

them, that on ſuch a day they ſhall take plenty of fiſh or 
game, they will not fail to go out that day; and as there 


Is moſt commonly abundance of both in this country, 
they uſually verify the prediction, by coming home 
game. 


And if 
dhe 


loaded — VG ng 


his word with a girl he 


time 


tiquaries, after having made this round aflertion, they | 


_ lefs in different p On the gorth and weſt this coun- || 
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the wizards mark another day as unfortunate, in- are extremely fond. They give, in return, rein- dee 
ibly it { not going abroad in queſt of any] and fiſh, of the latter of which they take ſuch large 
fallibly 8 o, by no 5 5 5 4 if quantities, that they ſtock whole refervoirs with them, 
| | and put them afterwards into barrels, which they carry 


er. V. 2. the neighbouring . wy oy of 

3 | othnia, and White Ruſſia. They alſo trade in er- 
| Government, Trade, Revenue, Oc. mines, the ſkins of ſeveral wild beaſts, dried pikes, and 
H E three to which Lapland is now ſubject || cheeſe made of the milk of their rein-deer. 13 

T depute di t governors or prefects to preſide The tribute paid by the Laplanders conſiſted formerly 


over their reſpeRive diſtricts. The Laplanders, how- || in ſkins of wild beaſts ; but now they conſiſt in a _ 
ever, had kings of their own till the year 1277, when || coin, rein-deer, and in ſkins, either dreſſed for certain 
the Ccded conquered part of the country, and the Ruſ- |] uſes, or raw; and are proportionable to the extent of 
fians and Norwegians ſoon after followed their example, || land poſſeſſed by each head of a family. The largeſt are 
and ſubdued the reſt. = ſtiled intire territories, or territories of a full tribute; 
In Swediſh Lapland, which is the moſt conſiderable || and the owner is obliged to pay yearly two rixdollars, in 


diſtrict of the three, the laws of Sweden are obſerved ; || coin, to the crown of Sweden. They who poſſeſs a ter- 


and three tribunals, or courts of juſtice, are erected : || ritory, or land of half a tribute, pay only one rixdollar. 
one for An anland-Lapmark ; a ſecond for Uma, || But as it happens very often, that many of them have no 
Pitha, and Lula-Lapmark ; and the third for Torne and || rixdollars, they are allowed to give ſkins- of foxes of 
Kimi-Lapmark ; in each of which courts there is a pre- ſquirrels inſtead of coin. Fifty ſquirrels ſkins, or one 
fect, whe determines all cauſes. They adminiſter juſtice || fox's ſkin, with a pair of ſhoes, after the faſhion of 
in the king's name, and in the preſence of the prieſt. Lapland, are valued at one rixdollar : beſides which, 

The Laplanders, who live near the mountains which || every head of a family is obliged to give yearly a white 
part Norway from Sweden, trade with the inhabitants of || fox's ſkin, or a pair of ſhoes ; and if he cannot procure 
thoſe countries. Such as are at a greater diſtance from thoſe things, he muſt give half a+ pound of dried pikes. 
thoſe mountains trade only with the Swedes ; and thoſe || Part of theſe taxes is employed for the maintenance of 
who are ſituated towards the north and eaſt, trade with || the prieſts who live in that country, to inſtruct the Lap- 
the Ruſſians and Finlanders. The commodities they re- landers. The inhabitants of the other diſtricts of Lap- 
ceive from thoſe nations are, rixdollars, woollen ſtuffs, || land trade much in the fame commodities ; and pay their 
linen, copper, tin, flour, ſalt, hides, needles, knives, || revenues in a ſimilar manner to the reſpective ſtates to 
ſpirituous liquors, and eſpecially tobacco, of which they which they belong. TEE 
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HIS country received its name from its ſituation ,. for it is extremely difficult to navigate, contains. many 
5 i towards the north- pole; for the Latin Norvegia, || dangerous hidden rocks, and is ſubject tothemalt viohene 
the Engliſh N „or the Nordway- of the lan- ſtorms. But above all, the terrible-currents, anddread= 
of the country itſelf implies the way to the north. ful Whirlpools, are great objects of fear to thaſt who nas 
of the Daniſh antiquaries indeed pretend that it |] vi theſis lands” pd F 
took its name from a perſon named Norus, who firſt eſtab- The principal of theſe whirlpools is called the Moſkoe-- 
liſhed it into a Kingdom; but unluckily, like other an- || ſtrom,” or yulgarly the Malſtrom, receiving its las 
tion from the ſmall iſlands of Moſkoe ani Moſkoenas, 
at a loſs to tell who this Norus was, or during what || between which it is ſituated. This Eurrent' runs fix 
period he lived. Adam Bremenſis likewiſe calls it Nor- hours from north to ſouth, and returns from ſouth to 
mannia, as deeming it the utmoſt extremity of the world || north in che ſucceeding fix hours, like the ebbing and 
towards the north. 8 | i flowing of the ſea, but in direct oppoſition to the mo- 
Norway is ſituated between the 57th and 72d deg. of tion of the tides; for during the flood, vhich runs from 
north lat. and between the fourth and 15th degree of || ſouth, to north, the Moſkoeftrom runs from north to 
eaſt long. ſq that it extends about 5 deg. 30 min. within 


| ſouth; and 2 the reflux, or ebb, when the ſea runs 
the polar circle. The length from Lindaſnoes, in the 


from north to ſouth, this current impetuouſly returns 
dioceſe of Chriſtianſand, to the North Cape at the ex- from ſouth to north. It runs with a ſurprizing rapi- 
tremity of Finmark, is about 1000 miles. Its breadth, || dity, eſpecially between the iſland Moeikoe, and the ex- 
from the frontiers of Sweden weſtward, to the Cape || tremity of the iſland Moſkoenas, where the | tides riſe 
Staff, is better than zoo miles; but from thence the || higheſt ; but gradually abates its impetuoſity as it ap- 
country narrows tou the north, and becomes much |! proaches the iſlands of Werroe and Roſ t. 
ent | The Moſkoeſtrom never runs in a direct Iine like other 
try is bounded by the Northern Ocean, on the eaſt it || currents, but whirls about in a circular manner. For 
is divided from Sweden by a long ridge of high mountains, when it is half flood in the ſea, the current here runs to 
and on the ſouth it is beunded by the Sc Wieck of || the ſouth- ſouth-eaſt; as the tide riſes it winds ſouthward, 
Cate-gate, which is the entrance into the Baltic Sea. then proceeds towards the ſouth-weſt, and after vrurds due 
'The coaſt: extends near 400 leagues, and is ſtudded by |] weſt, As ſoon as it is high water the current runs on to due 
many iſlands, which afford paſture for cattle, and- fiſher- || weſt. When it is high water out at ſea, the current 
S 1 on oe 05 1 ton the. vl | of the Moſkoeſtrom alters its courſe to the north weſt, 
The barriers of rocks and narrow channels formed by || and ſo gradually on to the north, where its impetuoſity 
theſe iſlands, render N inacceſſible to naval -at- || is at a ſtand for about three quarters of an hour. This 
tacks. Nor is the North Sea the leaſt impediment, [7 eral oiy obierce; twink a day, after which the mo- 
3 ay 3 2 | | | | 17 I 
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EUROPE:] TFT . 
tion begins again. The appearance and effects of the || for a quarter of an hour at high and low water in Calm 
Moſkoeſtrom have been deſcribed as very dangerous and || weather, for the boiling gradually returns as the flood 
dreadful, but, it muſt be owned, not without ſome- ex- || or ebb advances. When its fury is heightened by 2 
ration. M. Bing, who had ſeen it, informs us that || ſtorm, no veſſel ought to venture within a league of it: 
it has no whirlpool or vertex ; but that it is formed by || Whales have been frequently abſorbed within the vortex; 
the collifion of an aſſemblage of ' foaming waves, riſing || and hawled, and bellowed hideoufly in their fruitleſs 
as it were pyramidically to a great height, and with a || endeavours to diſengage themſelves. - A bear, in endea- 
prodigious noiſe. According te Schelderup's account || vouring to ſwim from Lofaden to Moſkoe, was once 
the Meſkoeftrom is full of vortices, or terrible whirl- hurried into this whirlpool, from whence he ſtruggled 
pools, in the form of inverted cones, and about two || in vain for deliverance, roaring fo loud as to be heard 
| fathoms deep from the baſe to the apex, and, as ſome {| on ſhore; but notwithſtanding alt his, efforts, he was 
relate, four fathoms in diameter: however, both accounts | borne down and deſtroyed. Large trees, being abſorbed | . 
may, in ſome meaſure, be reconciled. This is cer- || by the current, are fucked down, and riſe again all | 
tain, firſt, that the Moſkoeſtrom is not agitated with || ſhattered into ſplinters. | a , 
equal violence at all times; that about the new and full | | wh: | 
moon, the equinoxes, or in ſtormy weather, it rages enn 


with the greateſt impetuoſity; and that at other times it ll - 3 
is more moderate, and twice a day quite calm. Secondly, Natural Hiftory of Nok wax: 


that the navigation in that part of the ſea is not abſo- | | | | | 
lutel impeded by it, as at half flood a veſſel can ſafel T HE atmoſphere of Norway is greatly varies 
"go ” os oſkoenas to Werroe or Roſt, and at half-ebb in different parts, on account of the aſtoniſhing 
may ſafely return to Moſkoenas ; that the ftreight be- || varieties and inequalities in the ſurface of the country; 
twixt Moſkoenas and Werroe is twice a day quite ſmooth || hence the climate materially differs in ſeveral parts of the 
and navigable for three quarters of an hour: and that || kingdom. At Bergen, and its vicinity, the winter is re- 
the inhabitants of thoſe iflands accordingly row in their || markably moderate. On the eaſtern parts of the king- 
boats to Moſkoe, which lies in the middle of it, to || dom it ts in about the migdle of October, and conti- 
look after their ſheep which feed on that iſland, and the || nues till towards the latter end of April, with uncom- 
fiſhermen ſound the bottom of it. After theſe intervals, || mon ſeverity, during which time the ſurface of the 
the ſwiftneſs of the current gradually increaſes to its || country, in thoſe parts, is covered with ſnow, and the 
uſual | boiſterous rapidity and violence. Sometimes the || waters all frozen. On the mountain of Ruden or Tydal, 
waves in this current are not larger than thoſe that are || in this diſtrict, a moſt dreadful affair happened in the 
ſeen at ſea. in a hard gale of wind; but when its agi- pro 1719. A body of Swedes, being ordered to attack ' 
tations are at the height, ſhips that ſail on either fide | Drontheim, attempted. to paſs this mountain for that 
of it keep at the diſtance of two or three Norway miles ; || purpoſe, but being overtaken by a violent ſtorm of ſnow 
for otherwiſe they would be abſorbed by it, and entirely || and hafl, they were bewildered and overwhelmed; and 
deſtroyed, It is diſcernable indeed at a great diſtance || by thus having their march impeded, upwards of 7000 
at ſea, and even within a quarter of a Norway mile || men, many officers, and the generals Labarre and Zoega 
of the continent; but this does not render the ſea un- || periſhed miſerably. They were ſoon after found frozen 
navigable at ſuch a diſtance ; for large veſſels and ſmall || to death, by a body of two hundred Norwegian fledg-' 
barks fail very ſecurely within half a league of the iſland || men under the command ef major Emahus, who diſco- 
of Werroe. T' ſhall not engage in a particular diſqui- |} vered theſe unfortunate victims to the ſeverity of the 
ſition into the cauſes of this phenomenon, but it is pro- weather, in various poſtures, ſome ſitting, ſome . 
bable, that it does not proceed from any cavern or abyſs || on the earth, and others in a praying attitude. It ap- 
under the water, but from its impetuous oppoſition to || peared that, in order to preſerve their lives as long as 
the current of the tides, and the colliſion of the waves. || poffible, they had cut to pieces their muſquets, and 
Charles Douglas, Eſq. F. R. S. and captain of his || burned the wood they afforded them. a 
majeſty's ſhip the Emerald, in the year 1769, addreſſed The northern parts of Norway is ſtill more intenſely 
2 letter to the Royal Society, in which he informed that || cold during the winter; but the ſummer is always warm, 
learned body, that during the time of his being in the || and often exceffively hot, throughout moſt parts of the 
North-Seas, he made particular enquiries concerning kingdom. By the reverberation of the ſun's beams from 
the Mofkocſtrom, without being able to obtain any || the ſides of the mountains, the weather in the valleys is 
ſatisfaftory information, till he met with the maſter of a rendered ſultry ; add to this, that the ſun is fo very ſhort 
Norwegian veſſel, who being a 7 intelligent perſon, ¶ a time below the horizon, that the atmoſphere and moun- 
ve him the following account; “ That at high water || tains have not hours enough to become cool. Hence ve- 
it is perfealy ſmooth, and fafe to paſs over; but as the getation is remarkably quick; and the ſummer, by ren- 
tice, either at ebb or flood, gathers ftrength, it becomes || dering vegetation exceedingly expeditious, ſeems to make 
in proportian exceedingly agitated and dangerous, which || ſome amends for the horrors of winter. 4 
extreme agitation and whirling (ſays Mr. Douglas) I || The longeſt day, at Berge, conſiſts of nineteen, and 
2 muſt be owing to the unevenneſs of the rocky || the ſhorteſt of fix hours. In the beginning of the ſum- 
bottom, over which the current rolls with vaſt rapidity, || mer the light encreaſes with vaſt rapidity, and declines, 
being confined in a narrow paſſage; for this Norwegian || with equal celerity, at the commencement of winter; 
told me, that at very low water, pointed rocks, reach- || which phenomena are owing to the earth's inclination 
ing then above the ſurface, have been ſeen between the || towards the pole. At the northern extremity of Nor- 
lands. No wonder then that ſuch veſſels may have || way, the ſun is, for a conſiderable time, continually in 
been turned upſide down, as have been drawn by the || view, keeping always above the horizon, circulating 
tide, in its moſt rapid ſtate, into this gulph. The ſim- by round the pole, and gradually enlarging and con- 
ple agitation of the water w6uld ſufficiently account in- tracting his orbit, until he at length quits that hemiſ- 
| deed: for the loſs of open boats. Imperfect as it is, in phere. When this happens, all the light perceived at 
my humble opinion, this account, if true, which I be- noon, for ſome weeks, is but very faint ; and a winter's- 
lieve it ſo to be, unravels, in ſome meaſure, the myſtery || day can, at beſt, be deemed but a glimmer ; but, hap- 
of the Norwegian whirlpool; which I however Rave pily for the inhabitants, the portion of time called 
not having myſelf, conſiſtently with my orders, had it night, is brighter than that "denominated day; for what 
in my power minutely to examine.“ | By with the exceſſive glare of the moon, ſtars, and aurora 
Thus have we given the ſeveral opinions of thoſe who borealis, or northern lights, &c. the atmoſphere is ſuffi- 
have written with moſt preciſion on this ſurprizing phce- || ciently illuminated to admit of the following their ordi- 
nomenon. That of captain Douglas appears to be the || nary occupations at midnight without the aſſiſtance of 
moſt rational, and ſeems to be confirmed by the follow- any artificial lights. es. 
ing cireumſtances, related by a learned gentleman, from The air of Norway is in general healthy, except to- 
the concurrent teſtimonies. of others. The furface ¶wards ſome parts of the ſea-coaſt, where the moiſt exha- 
exhibits different vortices, and if in one of them any lations are hurtful ; indeed ſome perſons of conſumptive 
ſhip or veſſel is abſorbed, it is whirled down to the bot - diſpoſitions prefer ſuch ſituations on account of the 
tom, and daſhed to pieces againſt the rocks. Theſe || greater eaſe with which a moiſt atmoſphere acts on the 
violent whirlpools continue without intervals, except [| Iungs in reſpiration. _ 5 dd = 


The great 
&c. with which Norway abounds, and the melting of 
ſnow, in ſummer time, occaſion frequent rains, which 
often cauſe floods. But the inhabitants are expoſed to 
the greateſt evils from ſudden thaws, and the vait quan- 
tities of ſnow and ice which are thereby looſened from 
mountains and precipices; and overwhelm in their fall, 
men, cattle, houſes, boats, and even ſometimes whole 
villages, and hamlets. Somewhat more than two cen- 
turies a whole pariſh, near Hardanger, was de- 
ſtroyed by the fall of a prodigious maſs of ſnow ; this 
being converted into ice, ſtill accumulated, and after- 
wards formed a frozen mountain, beneath which, a ri- 


vulet ran through a kind of ſubterranean paſſage, and, | 


ſome time, its waters frequently brought with them 
Ro — utenſils and fragments of the pariſh which 


many of f 
had heen ſo overwhelmed. 3 | 
The northerly winds here are the frozen winds ; the 


ſoutherly bring warmth; the eaſterly winds are ſtormy, 


and the weſterly partake of the nature of trade winds, 


particularly on the coaſt of Bergen. It muſt be ima- | 


that the ſeas near this country are ſubject to a va- 
ray of ſqualls, hurricanes, &c. indeed they are fre- 
quently dreadful. Nor is the dangerous phœnomenon of 

> water-ſpout uncommon. | . 

The freſh water of Norway is heavy and impure, full 
of particles of iron and okar; yet it is not ſo unhealthy, 
or unpleaſant as might be imagined. 

The principal rivers of this country are, the Nied, 

zule-Ely, Gulen, Offeroen, Syre, Nid, Sheen, Tyre- 
yy or Drammoe, Laven, Glaamen, or Stor-Elven. | 
Of theſe rivers all the circumſtances worth remarking 
are, that the river Gulen, in the year 1344, buried itſelf 
82 — that the earth and ſtones thrown up by 
the eruption filled a 1 near it, and formed a dam, 
which afterwards burſt, through the force of the water, 
and occaſioned the deſtruction of a few churches, forty- 
eight farm-houſes, and two hundred and fifty perſons. 
the rivers Nid and Sheen have had their paſlages 
diverted by immenſe labour and canals, cut through the 
” recks for the convenience of navigation, and the greater 
facility of tranſporting timber to various places. And 
chat the river Glaamen is the largeſt in Norway. 


The chief freſh- water lakes of Norway are, Ryſvand, 
I greater, and leſſer Mioes, Sluie- 


Shaaſen, Selboe, the 
vand, Sperdille, Rand and Veſtn, Saren and Modum, 
Lund, Norſoe, Huidſae, Fariſvand Oeyavand. _ | 

„Wars (faith an ingenious writer) have been main- 
tained on theſe inland ſeas, in ſome of which are ſmall 
floating iſlands, or parcels of earth with trees on them, 
ſeparated from the main land, and prone ly proſeryes on 
compact maſſes by the roots of trees, ſnrubs, and graſs, 
interwoven in the ſoil. In the year 1702, the family 
ſeat of Borge, near Frederickſtadt, being a noble edi- 
fice, with lofty towers and battlements, ſuddenly ſunk 


number of rivers, lakes, creeks, ſprings, 
nouriſh all kinds of vegeta 


. 
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und, from whence it again burſt forth with 


* 


terrified. 
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A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY: 
| black mould, ſand, loom, chalk; and gravel ; the former; 


which lies uppermoſt, being extremely rich, and fit to 
: | — . In ome a ts of the 
2 clay is found, of which à tolerable kind of 
earthen ware is made. Thoſe parts which are de formed 
by ſwamps and marſhes are exceeding dangerous to tra- 
vellers ; a narrow wooden cauſeway, in dioceſe of 
Chriſtianſand, is extended above a mile over one of theſe 
ſwamps; in paſſing which, if either man or horſe make 
a falſe ſtep, it is certain deſtruction. _ I 

The Norwegian mountains are aſtoniſhingly high, 
dreadful to travel over, and tremendous to behgld. | 

That ſtupendous chain of thoſe mountains which ex- 
tends through Norway from north to ſouth, and' is in- 
differently called Rudfield, Sudefield, Skarsfield, and 
Scareberg, receives different appellations at different 
parts. particular, the principal names of the re- 
ſpective diviſions of this chain are, Dofrefield, Lams- 
held, Sagnefield, Tilefield, Halnefield, Hardangerfield, 
Jocklefield, Byglefield, Hickleficld, and Hangfield. The 
heighth and breadth of the whole vary as this extenſive 
chain runs; that part called Dofrefield is ſuppoſed to be 
higher than any other mountain in Europe. In ſome 
places a traveller goes about ſeventy, and in others leſs 
than fifty miles to paſs the huge ſummit of this aſtoniſh- - 
ing chain. Bridges are thrown over many dreadful ca- 
taracts and other tremendous vacancies, and ſome of theſe 


| are but very indifferently faſtened to the ſteep rocks on 
| the other fide. 222 


The road over that part called Tilefield is named the 
King's, or Poſt-Road; and, as guides, all the 
poſts are fixed, at the diſtance of 200 paces, to dired 
the traveller. This road extends 50 miles, and the only 
places of refreſhment, throughout the whole, are two 
houſes, or mountain-ſtoves, as they are called, which 
are maintained at the public expence for the.reception of 
travellers, and well furniſhed with kitchen utenſils, 
firing, &c. 5 

Imagination cannot conceive, or language expreſs, 
more diſmal ſcenes than preſent themſelves to thoſe who 
paſs theſe dreary mountains. Continually ſurrounded 


by dangers, and perpetually beholding . of horror, 


the moſt hardy traveller muſt ſhudder, moſt coura- 
geous be aſtoniſhed, and the more timid be abſolutely 


There is a ſingle defile “ by which a perſon may go 
from Sweden to Nordensfield without paſſing this chain, 
that is, where the whole is interrupted by a very long 
2 valley, extending from Romſdale to Gul —— 

0. : we | 
Independent of this aftoniſhing chain of mountains, 
there are a great number of others detached over the face 
of the whole country, and exhibiting a great variety of 
uncommon appearances. *© The vaſt mountains and 
rugged rocks that deform the face of this country (ſays 
an able writer) are productive of numberleſs inconveni- 


into an abyſs one hundred fathoms in depth, which was 
inſtantaneouſly filled with a piece of water forming a 
lake three hundred: ells in length, and about half as 


| ences. They admit of little arable ground; they ren- 
der the country, in ſome parts, impaſſable, and every 


broad. Fourteen perſons, wn. 290 head of cattle, 
deſtroyed by. the river Glaamen precipitating 
reſolf down _— near Sarp, and undermining the 
foundation. Of all the water-falls in Norway, this of 
Sarp is the moſt dangerous for its height and rapidity. 
The current drives 17 miles, and roars along with ſuch 
violence, that the water, daſhed, and comminuted among 
the rocks, riſes in the form of rain, where a beautiful 
rainbow may be always ſeen when the ſun ſhines. In 
ancient times this cataract was uſed for the execution of 
traitors, and other malefactors; they were thrown down 
alive, that they might be daſhed in pieces on the points 
of rocks, and die in a dreadful commotion analogous to 
thoſe they had endeavoured to excite in the community, 
The ſoil of rocky, mountainous, and low ſituations 
muſt, of courſe, materially differ. The mountains of 
Norway are bare and barren, but the foil waſhed down 
from them by torrents of ſnow and rain, greatly encreaſe 
the worth of the valleys, by fertilizing them to a prodi- 
gious degree. 
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Sinclair, and ſent over as auxiliaries to the Swedes, were 


" put to the ſword, in this defile, by the peaſants of ald. 
1 | 
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The earth conſiſts of unequal ſtrata of 


1 +, In the year 1612, 3 body of looo Scots, commanded by 


where difficult to travellers. They afford ſhelter to wild 


beaſts, which come from their lurking-holes, and make 
terrible havock among the flocks of cattle. 40 
They expoſe the ſheep and goats, as well as the 


peaſants, to daily accidents of falling over precipices. 


They occaſion ſudden torrents and falls of ſnow, 
that deſcend with incredible impetuoſity, and often 
ſweep away the labours of the huſbandman. + 
They are ſubje& to dreadful eruptions, by which 
huge rocks are rent from their ſides, and hurling down, 
overwhelm the plains below with inevitable run. 

The peaſants frequently build their houſes on the 
edge of a ſteep precipice, to which they muſt climb by 
ladders at the hazard of their lives ; and when a perſon 


dies, the corpſe muſt be let down with ropes before it 


can be laid in the coffin. - 8 | . 

In winter the mail is often drawn up the ſides of 
ſteep mountains, and even in the king's road, travellers 
are expoſed to the frequent riſques of falling over thoſe. 
dreadful rocks, for they are obliged te paſs over narrow. 


pathways, without rails, or riſing on the ſides, either 


brandſ dale, 
deem foes, 


who never give quarter to any whoin they 


n 2 — *, 
g ſhored 
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EUROPE, ) 
red_up.with rotten. poſts; or ſuſpended, by iron bolts, 
Pony n. the mountains. In the narrow paſs of Naeroe 


is a remarkable of this kind which, upwards of fix | 
| Qs 4 Suerte cauſed to be made for the 


centuries age 


D ˙ ET 
faßte to the bende road is another difficult 
and dangerous way between Vaug and Shogſtadt; it 


winds by the fide of a ſteep mountain, and, in many 


, is ſo narrow, that if two travellers ſhould meet in 
thoſe places, they would find it impracticable either to 
aſs each other, or turn their horſes; ſo that they muſt 
th inevitably. periſh, unleſs one conſents to throw his 
horſe down the precipice, and then clings cloſe up to 
the rock till the other paſſes him 

When a ſheep or goat falls down a rock, the owner. 
hazards his life to regain his animal. For which purpoſe 


* 


he is let down died to the end of a long rope, and ſitting 


a- croſs a ſtick; when he gets to the bottom, he faſtens 
the creature to the ſame cord, and thus both are drawn 
up together. Sometimes the rope breaks, and at other 
times the aſſiſtants above are dragged down from the top, 
when all fall down the precipice, and uſually periſh to- 

her. BY Ne 5 3 

When a man or horſe falls from a very high precipice, 
it.has been obſerved that the breath is not wy ſtopped, 
by the repercuſſion of the air, but the body always 
burſts before it reackes the ground. 

The trees of Norway conſtitute a very principal part 
of its. trade and commerce; beſides the vaſt quantities 


uſed at home in building houſes, bridges, piles, moles, | 


fences, ſhips, boats, &c. very large ſums are received 
for firs and pines exported to various parts. The floating 
maſts and = beams down the rivers, and _— 
ether timber into boards, at the ſaw-mills, employ a v 
number of hands, and contribute greatly to the re- 
venue, for a tenth of all ſawed timber appertains to his 
Daniſh majeſty: x F 
The ploughed lands in Norway, with reſpect to thoſe | 
which are mountainous, boggy, covered with fo- 
xeſts, &c. is only as one to eighty ; it- cannot, there- 
fore, be e that the kingdom produces near a ſuf- 
ficiency of grain to ſupply the inhabitants. Peas, hops, 
hemp, flax, &c. are cultivated in ſome parts, but to no 
conſiderable advantage; the paſturage of the meadows, 
however, is very rich, and nutritive to cattle. 
The Norwegians formerly had garden-ſtuff, pot- 
herbs, &c. imported from England and Holland ; for 
ſome years paſt, | . | 
to the cultivation of thoſe articles, that they can now 
ſupply themſelves. 


% * 


— 


which ſome of the inhabitants drink in the manner of 
tea, and deem an admirable pectora. 
As the ſcurvy is a prevalent diſorder in Norway, na- 


ture bath bountifully ſupplied that country with a great || 


profuſion of antiſcorbutic herbs, ſuch as angelica, roſe- 
wort, gentian, creſſes, trefoils, ſorrel, ſcurvy-graſs, &c. 
But to counterbalance theſe conveniences, Norway 
abounds in | 
that are prejudicial both to men and cattle. 
An ET 
viola camina, ms which was rendered particularly fa- 
mous, by having, .in the year 1652, contributed, in a 
moſt aftoniſhing manner, to the preſervation of two Nor- 
way youths : the ſtory of this tranſaction is as follows: 
"Two brothers, on the firſt day of Auguſt, in the ſaid 
„ made. an excurſion. of about ſeven leagues from 
their father's houſe to take their pleaſure in hunting, 
ſhooting, fiſhing, &c. After having enjoyed the diver- 
ſion of fiſhing for the ſpace of four days, in the lake 
Riff, they rowed, in a ſmall ſkiff, to a very ſmall iſland 
on the ſaid lake. While they ſtaid here, a ſudden ſquall 
of wind occaſioned the ſkiff to break looſe, and drive to 
the ſhore, Where their dog ſtood waiting for them. 
As neither of the youths could ſwim, they ſaw them 
ſelves ſuddenly abandoned to famine, on a deſolate iſland, 
and ſequeſtered from all intercourſe with mankiad. 
Their firſt kare was to build a kind of hut, with ſmall 
Rones, that they might, in ſome degree, be ſcreened 
from the inclemency of the weather. Towards the cloſe 
of the ſecond days their appetites being whetted to the 
\keeneſt ſenſe of hunger, they induſtriouſſy ſought ſome 


» 


— 


however, they have paid ſuch attention | 


Here are many wild plants, the infuſion of one of | 


NOR W AY. 


— 


| 


raſs grows here, that botaniſts call | 


i 


* 


vegetable food, and yentured to eat the viola camina, 
. ü 


| 37 
each, to the amount of ah ounce twice a day; and this 
was all that could find at one ſearch. Their ſto- 
machs were eaſed, their ſpirits refreſhed, and the acuts 
pains which had to ſeize their arms and ſhoulders 
immediately abated. Eleven days did they ſubſiſt on this 
vegetable, but it failed on the twelfth, and they were re- 
duced to the brink of deſpair; when they accidentally' 
found a little ſpot overgrown with ſorrel, which they 
conſumed- at one meal : nevertheleſs, it was re-produced 
in leſs than 24 hours, and the devout young men, with 
tears of gratitude to heaven, owned it as an interpoſi- 
tion of Providence in their behalf. During the firſt days 
of their ſuffering, they had called and beckoned to their 
dog, and uſed every poſſible allurement to induce that 
animal to ſwim over, that they might kill him for their 
ſubſiſtence, but he would not obey their ſignals. They 
were now reduced to ſuch a wal condition, that they 
could not ftand ; and hardly made ſhift to creep from 
their hut in queſt of the ſorrel. The eldeſt was ſeized 
with a violent palpitation of the heart ; and the youngeſt 
carved upon a piece of timber their names, and a ſhort 
account of 'the ſad accident they had met with, pointin 
out, at the ſame time, a text of the pſalms, on whi 
he requeſted that their funeral ſermon might be preached, 
Then having. joined in fervent prayer, they embraced 
each other, and became perfectly reſigned to their ap- 
| ; } 1 


proaching fate. | 

In the mean time their dog, having tarried eight days 
with their baggage on the ſhore, returned” to their 
father's houſe, where he refuſed food, and inceflantly 
moaned in a moſt diſmal manner. Hence the parents 
concluded, that their ſons had met with ſome misfor- 
tune, and diſpatched a'man in ſearch of them. "The 
meſſenger arriving at the lake, found their baggage, and 
concluding they were drowned; returned with me- 
lancholy tidings. On the 13th day of their being on 
the iſland, and after having reſigned every hope of re- 
lief, they heard the trampling of horſes feet, and exert- 
ing their utmoſt efforts, they called out loud enough to 
be heard. The travellers immediately came to the ſhore, 
and finding the ſkiff, humanely put off to the iſland, 
where they found the brothers almoſt exhauſted. 
The eldeſt, when food was offered him, could ſcarce 


| bear the ſmalleſt. portion; and, after being conveyed to 


his father's houſe, remained for ſome time in great dan- 
ger; but at length recovered, and ſurvived this diſaſter 
7 years. The younger recovered his ſtrength ſomewhat 
ooner, and afterwards. drew up this narrative as a pious 
acknowledgment of God's providence. 2 
Common fruit-trees grow tolerably well here; but the 
ſuperior ſort but very indifferently. Norway, however, 


many nauſeous and poiſonous herbs and plants | N 


9 


produces a great variety of excellent berries, ſuch as 


Juniperberries, Cor ianderberries, 
Sunberries, Raſberries, - 
Gooſberries, Blackberries, _ 
Barberries, Bilberries, © © 
Cranberries,, Strawberries, &c. 


With reſpe& to the ſtones of Norway, are a 
brown pebble, which eaſily decays ; black. Ad d, 
grey and variegated marble; alabaſter, chilk-ftone, 
cement-ſtone, ſand-ſtone, mill-ftone, baking-ſtone, 
load-ſtone, flate, talc, amianthus, or aſbeſtos, ſwine- 
ſtone, or a Kind of cryſtal, real cryſtals, granates, ame- 
thyſts, agate, various kinds of ſpars, thunder-ſtones, 
and eagle-ſtones. The eagle-ſtone is very ſingular, and 
ſeems to conſiſt of ſeveral ſhells or cruſts laid one over 
another; but that which diſtinguiſhes it from all others 
is its being hollow on the inſide, in which cavity there is 
another ſtone that is ſmaller: this, when it is ſhook, ma 
be heard to rattle. It is of various colours, as whi 

rey, dun, or brown. Modern authors mention only three 

rts of this ſtone, the firſt of ' which is rough'on the 
outſide, and is of different colours, but commonly of a 
black dun: this makes a very diſtinct noiſe when rattleff. 
The ſecond is of an aſh colour, and contains a fort of 
marl in the inſide, which is ſometimes white, yellow, 
red, or blue. The outſide is rough and ſandy, an 
ſeems to conſiſt of the particles of flint. A third is 
ſeveral colours, but has the like contents as the former. 
The firſt kind is no bigger than 4 . but the 


other two are often as large as a man's fiſt. Theſe ſort 
of ſtongs are found in mi ey of the country. © * : 


_ Sex; 


r 
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and copper. At Kongſberg a vitriol-work is eſtabliſhed, 


uncommonly 


The wild animals of Norway are the | 
Elk Lynx 

Rein-deer Glutton 

Hare Lerning 

Rabbit Ermine 

Bear - Martin, and 

Wolf Beaver. 


Jong le 
leſs diſpoſition, the fleſh taſtes like veniſon, and the hide 
is tanned into ſtrong leather. 


— 


ſeaſons, being brown in ſummer, and white in winter; 
but the rabbits reſemble thoſe which are common in 


what reaſon it is hard to ſay. While his hair is on he is 
he much reſembles a man in the ſtructure of his thighs, 


to the heel. 


the fingers as in a man; and are placed on the contrary 
ſides. Likewiſe the great toe on the foot is placed out- 
wardly. In treading the bear does not touch the ground 
with his heel, for which reaſon it is covered with hair 
like the leg. Likewiſe the fingers of the fore paw are of 
n very bad conformation, whi 


ſheep, goats, hogs, dogs, cats, &c. 
are of a diminutive breed, but their fleſh is tender, deli- 


The fleſh of the ſheep, is delicious, and the fleeces 
profitable; the 
and their ſkins are much v 


af AN EW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY, 


This kingdom is immenſely rich in metals and mine- 
rals. Iron is found in great plenty, and was the firſt 
metal ever worked in the country. Great quantities are 
annually exported, partly in bars, and partly in cannons, 
ſtoves, pots, kettles, &c. the national profits of which 
are conſiderable. There is one ſpecies called moor- 
. in large lumps in moraſſes, and of this many 
domeſtic tools and utenſils are made for home conſump- 
tion. The lead mines are deemed of little importance, 
but the copper mines are thought ineſtimable. Of the 
latter are four of a capital nature, viz. 
1. That of Roaas, ſituated about an hundred miles 
from Drontheim. vl 

2. The copper works at Lykken, about 20 miles from 
Drontheim, © Theſe are very conſiderable, though infe- 
rior to the former. | 

3. The mine at Indſet, about 30 miles from Dron- | 
theim, where the copper is precipitated from its men- 
ſtruum by the means of iron. 5 

4. The cepper-works at Silboe, which is the leaſt 
conſiderable of the four. | | 

In the dioceſe of Chriſtianſand gold hath been found, 
but not in any conſiderable quantities ; and at Kongſberg 
a very valuable filver mine is now working on account of 
his Daniſh majeſty ; the ore is admirable. Even large 
maſſes of pure filver have been found, among which one 
piece, weighing 560 Ib. is ſtill preſerved in the Muſeum 
at Copenhagen. The value of the filver annually ob- 
tained from this mine is equivalent to the value of a ton 
and a half of gold; and the works employ, and give 
ſubſiſtance, to upwards of 5000 perſons. At Jarlſberg 
other filver mines are worked, but not to equal advan- 
tage, for this reaſon, that the ore is blended with lead 


and many parts of the kingdom yield ſulphur and allum; 
falt is likewiſe made here, -and turns to very conſiderable 
advantage. ; 

The quadrupeds of Norway are horſes, black cattle, | 
'The horſes are 
ſmall, but ſwift, hardy, and ſpirited ; the black cattle 
cate, and juicy; and the cows yield plenty of milk. 
exceeding hairy, 
ued. Few hogs are reared | 
are numerous of various kinds, and 
iceable; and the ſkins of cats, both 
wild and tame, bear a great price, being uſed for winter | 
garments. : 7A 


goats are wry ſtron 
here, but d 


The elk is a tall, aſh-coloured animal, bearing 
ſome reſemblance both to the horſe and ſtag. It ha 
flat horns, and cloven hoofs. It is of a harm- 


The rein-deer has already been deſcribed in Lapland. 
'The hares are ſmall, and change their colour with the 


England. , * | 
by ſome reckoned of the cat kind, but for 


a very ugly creature, but when he is ſtripped of his ſkin 


and feet. This reſemblance conſiſts chiefly in the 
length of the bear's thighs, in which he is quite dif- 
ferent from other brutes ; and he has five toes oppoſite 
| The bones on the wriſts are alſo like thoſe 
of a man; but the thumbs are not ſeparated from the reſt of 


1 


renders them quite im- 


* 


: 3 * 


lours; for the root is of a 


proper for the uſes a man makes of his hand; for they 
are thick, and ſet cloſe to each other. OO 
The wolves in Norway traverſe in troops the im- 
menſe foreſts, thick woods, and lofty mountains, and 
make terrible devaſtations, devouring every. c they 
can conquer : they likewiſe aſlail the ſmall hamlets, break 
into the farmers yards, and do incredible miſchief. © 
Wolves and bears in Norway ate afraid of the ſound 
of a horn, on which account ſhepherds, ſhepherdeſſes, 
farmers, travellers, &c. ee, care to ſupply them 
ſelves with thoſe ſonorous inſtruments, in order to drive 
away thoſe deſtroyers from their flocks and herds; 
arious methods are taken, and ſnares laid, to d 
wolves : they are ſhot, poiſoned, blown up with trains of 
gunpowder, taken in pits dug in the ground, and covered 
over with boughs, ſhot with ſpring-guns, &c. Wheti 
any perſon digs a pit in order to entrap wolves and 
he is obliged by law to give intimation' of it through the 


| whole diſtri, leſt any traveller, or other perſon, ſhould, 


by accident, paſs that way, and fall into it. 

The lynx, called in Latin Jupus cervarius, which in 
Engliſh is a wolf-hart, has been ſuppoſed to be of the 
ſhape of a wolf, and the colour of a hart. Others have 
thought that it was engendered between a wolf and a 
leopard, which is a great miſtake, for he is nothing like 
a wolf, and that in which he reſembles a leopard and a 
hart, is ſo common to many other animals, that it is very 
probable he has the name-of lupus cervarius, becauſe he 
p_ the harts in the ſame manner as a wolf does a 

ce * 

The muzzle of a lynx is not long and pointed like a 
wolf, but blunt and ſhort like a cat, and the length of 
his head is about ſeven inches, his neck four, and his 
body 24 inches, without including the tail, which is 
eight in length. His height, from the extremity of the 
fore feet to the top of the back is 20 inches, and from 
the bottom of his hind feet to the upper parts of his 
buttocks 23. He has five claws on the fore feet, and four 
on thoſe behind. Each toe is armed with long, crooked, 
ſharp claws, which are ſometimes concealed lie thoſe of 
a cat. * 

The back is of a reddiſh colour ſpotted with black, 
and the belly and the inſide of the thighs are of a grey 
aſh- colour, ſpotted likewiſe with black, but in a diffe- 
rent manner; for the ſpots on the belly are larger, not 
quite ſo black, and more diſtant from each other than 
thoſe on the back, legs, and paws, whoſe outſides are 
reddiſh. However, all the hair is of three different co- 
iſn brown, the middle 
red, or of an aſh-colour, and the ends white. But this 
whiteneſs at the ends takes up fo ſmall a part of the hair, 
that it is no hindrance from ſeeing the principal colour, 
which is that in the middle; and it only makes the ſur- 


face of the body appear as if it was ſilvered over. 


The glutton is not larger than a turnſpit dog, and is 


{| ſhaped very much like him. His luſtre is beautifully va- 


riegated, and has a moſt admirable luſtre like damaſk ; 
being ſo fine and precious that he is ſhot with blunt ar- 
rows, that the ſkin may not be injured. This animal is 
ſo ravenous, and hath ſuch an infatiable appetite, that he 
will devour a carcaſe which is nearly: as big as himſelf. 
When he is ſo overgorged as to be quite uneaſy to him- 


ſelf, he ſearches out two trees that grow near together, 


and ſqueezes himſelf between them till he exonerates his 
ſtomach ; and during this operation he is ſo ſick that his 


| fierceneſs ſubſides, and he may be eaſily taken. 


The lerning, or Norway mouſe, is in ſhape like a 
common 3 or rather like a dormouſe, only his tail 
is leſs; he is about five inches in length, and covered 
with thin hair of various colours. The extremity of the 
upper part of the head is blackiſh, the vertex Yellowiſh, 
and from thence to the neck and ſhoulders black. The 
reſt of the body is reddiſh, intermixed with ſmall black 
ſpots of various figures, as far as the tail, which is ſhort, 
being ſcarce half an inch long; but it is hairy, flender, 
and of a yellowiſh black colour. However, the ſpots are 
not alike in all, with regard to their order, figure, and 
magnitude. The head is a little pointed, and the mouth 
is beſet with many ſtiff hairs like whiſkers; of which, 
twelve are longer and ſtiffer thay the reſt. The mouth is 
ſmall, and the upper lip cloven'like a ſquirrel's ; beneath 
which, two large, ſharp, crooked*teeth ſtand out, whoſe 


roots reach to the - orbits of the eyes, and to the place 
e 12 Where 


EUROPE. | 
where the grinders are inſerted, Thoſe in the lower jaw 
are the ſame in number as in the upper, and diſpoſed in 
the ſame manner. The grinders on each fide are three 
in number; of which, that before is broadeſt. The 
tongue, in proportion to the ſize of the mouth, is pretty 
arge, and reaches to the extremity of the fore teeth, 
The eyes are little and black, and the ears blunt, in- 
clining towards the back. The legs before are very ſhort, 
and the feet hairy, with five ſharp' crooked claws, of 
which that in the middle is the longeſt. The fifth, which 
may be called the thumb, is like the ſpur of a cock, and 
ſeated ſomewhat higher near the leg: The hind legs are 
longer, but they are not unlike thoſe before. 
| Kis me what ſtrange, that an animal with ſuch ſhort 
legs ſhould be ſo ſwift of foot as this is ſaid to be. The 
ſkin is very thin, except where it covers the lips, that the 


whiſkers may have a firmer hold. The bones are ſmall | 
and brittle, for they may be broken with a very little 
Theſe creatures do a great deal of miſchief in || 


force. 


aſtures and corn-fields, and when they die they infe& | 


de air in ſuch a manner that it cauſes dangerous diſeaſes, 


Some have affirmed, that they are generated by putrefac- | 
ut this is an opinion 


tion, or drop out of the clouds ; 
too abſurd to need confutation. 1} 
The ermine, or hermelin, is a kind of weazel, and 
uſually reſides in the clifts of rocks, or among a heap of 
ſtones. It is all over white, except the end of the tail, 
which is black. It is greyiſh about the eyes, and there | 
is a ſpot of the ſame colour in the middle of the head, as 
alſo between the ſhoulders, and' on the tail, However, 
the colour yaries according to the ſeaſon of the year, be- 
ing white in winter and brown in ſummer. None are 
ignorant of the high eſteem in which the ſkin of this little 
animal is held throughout all Europe. It is the ſofteſt 
and the moſt beautiful of all furs, but then it loſes its 
beautiful whiteneſs by age, and turns a yellow or cream 
colour. It feeds upon rats, mice, moles, and ſuch like, 
butitis remarkable in thoſe kept in cages, that they will 
never touch any kind of fleſh until it be putrid. 
The martin is of the ſize of a cat, but ſomewhat 
longer; for the length of the body, from the tip of 
e to the root of the tai!, is about two feet, and that 
of the tail generally «welve inches; but the legs are 
ſhorter, as well as the claws, and the whole body is co- 
vered with fur of a browniſh fallow colour, except the 
throat, which is white. The ears are ſhort, broad, and 
roundiſh; the eyes ſhine in the night like thoſe of a cat, 
and the noſe is ſomewhat prominent; the upper jaw is 
blunt, the tongue long and ſmooth, and covered with 
ſharp papillæ, bus they are ſoft, and the points are turned 
backwards. The teeth are iq white, unequal and 
rough, and it has whiſkers like thoſe of a cat; the feet 
are divided into five toes, and are hairy all over; they 
are united half way by a membrane, and what is called 
the great toe is the ſhorteſt, and at a diſtance from the reſt. 
The tail is covered with long hair, which makes it ſeem 
thicker than it really is. | | 
In ſome places the common martin * to be among 
buildings, ſuch as caſtles, churches, barns, hay-lofts, 
ſtacks of wood; pigeon-houſes, and* the like. He is Aa 


| 


* 


great enemy to domeſtic fowls and pigeons, and will kill | 


2 great number whenever he can come at them. He is 


alſo very fond of eggs, and will carry them from one | 


lace to another without breaking. The dung is ſaid to 
Love a muſky ſmell, by which means their haunts may be 


found out. Martins ſſeep in the day time, and go abroad | 


in the night in queſt of their prey. They are hunted. in 
ſome places by a ſort of dogs, that ſeem to be deſigned 
by nature for that purpoſe. Perhaps they may be the 
fame as our fitchet dogs, ſo called from their hunting the 
pole-cat, or fitchet. Theſe animals are hunted for their 
furs, which are very valuable, and they are in ſeaſon in 
the beginning of the winter. „ E 

The fleſh of the martin is ſaid to be, by thoſe that have 
taſted it, good eating; but as for its being proper to 
ſtrengthen the Romnach it may be very much doubted. In 
ſome places they make uſe of the dung as a perfume; and 
ſome pretend it is good to diſſolve the ſwelling of the 
glands. The gall, when mixed with fennel-water, is 
recommended to take out ſpots in the eyes. s Yan | 

Some authors diſtinguiſh martins into two kinds, 
namely, the domeſtic martin with a white throat, 'and the 


7 


| 


— 


wood - martin, that is to be found in foreſts conſiſting of 


| 


— _ 


_— 


| 


ſmall trees, in which they make their neſts; mich in the 
ſame manner as ſquirrels. This may be known from the 
former, in having a yellow throat, and the far oh the reft 
of the body more of a fallow colour. Some-tall it the 
golden martin, and its ſkin is much more valuable than 
that of the othet. | Ads 
With reſpe& to the beaver, or caſtor, we ſhall parti- 
cularly deſcribe it in America, where all that relates to it 
will come in with greater propriety. n 
Beſides the beforementioned animals, Norway is pro- 
ductive of foxes and ſquirrels. The ſkins of the foxes 
are greatly valued, their fur being either white, red; or 
black; but the latter is the moſt eſtimable; The Norway 
foxes have the common character for cunning which the 
foxes of other countries have; nor do the ſquirrels ſeeni 


to be behind hand with them in point of 'ſagacity. _ 

The reptiles and inſets of e | 
Various land-ſnakes Grafſhoppets 
Ditto water- ſnakes 'Glow-worms | 

. Lizards 1 SlowW- worm . 
Toads Cluſter- worms, ank 
F r0gs Snails. 
Spiders Wo Caterpillars 
Butterflies Gnats 
Common flies Wood-lice 
Ants Wa 


The weft wind brings many inſects that greatly hurt 
vegetation; and the waters are productive of inſects that 
are exceedingly injurious to the fiſheries, by deſtroying 
the fiſh. The moſt particular of the latter is the little 
ſea-horſe, which exceeds nine inches in length; and, in 
the head, ſnout, and mane, is ſome what like a horſe. 
It is about the thickneſs of a man's thumb, and the body 
is full of clefts and furrews. The ſnout is a ſort of a 
tube, with a hole at the bottom, to which there is a 
cover that he can open and ſhut at pleaſure. The upper 
part of the body feems to have ſeven ſides; but below 
the vent it reſembles a+ figure conſiſting of four ſides; 
The eyes are ſmall and prominent, between them 
are two high tubercles. The tail ends in a point, and is 
generally very much bent. Behind the eyes, where the 
gills are placed in other fiſh, there are two fins which 
loek like ears, and above them are two holes, but there 
are no pills neither-outwardly nor inwardly. - The whole 
body ſeems to be compoſed- of griſtly rings, on the 
intermediate membranes of which ſeveral ſmall prickles 
are placed. The colour is of a dark green, but towards 
the tail inclining to black. The belly is marked with 
ſpots of a whitiſh blue. It is taken in the Mediterra- 


nean, and alſo in the weſtern ocean. 


Norway abounds in moſt of the fowls and birds com- 
mon to European countries, ſuch as 
Dunghill fowls The Grawſe 
Pigeons _ Quail | 
Finches * Corncrake 
Snipes Thruſh 
Nightingales Ouale 
Eagles _ Hawk 
Ravens Kite 
Cormorants Heron 
Cuckos Bats, &c. 


The ſea- coaſts are overſpread with innumerable flights 
of Aquatic fowls, that build their neſts, and hatch their 
youn —_—_— cliffs, rocks, neighbouring iſlands, &c: 
and feed on fiſhes, inſects, and ſea-weeds. Among theſe 

are aſtoniſhing numbers of wild ducks, geeſe, and alks z 
the latter are peculiar to the country, build in the moſt 
inacceſſible rocks, fly in ſuch numbers as even to darken 
the air, and, with their wings, make a ſurprizing noiſe 
that ſomewhat reſembles the riſing of a tempeſt ; many 
other birds build in the cliffs and mountains, though not 
in ſuch vaſt numbers; and the Norwegian peaſants; who 
reſide near the ſea coaſts, are employed; at a certain ſea- ' 


ſon of the year, in climbing the rocks at the moſt immi- 


nent danger of their lives. But their ſkill and intrepi- 
dity, in genera], ſurmount every obſtacle ; and the birds 


[| they make prize of are, to them; very valuable, as the 


fleſh and eggs furniſh them with food, and the down and 

feathers ſell to great advantage. An ingenious writer, 

in ſpeaking of the Norwegian methods of W 
3g © ay, 


%. 4 a 


Ln Tring the hare en] rand Wh From th 
to {prin irds from their 
8 Dn hho inacceſſible. Theſe are auxili- 
aries to the bird-men or climbers, who either ſcramble 
up; the face of perpendicular rocks, with the molt aſto- 
thing courage and dexterity ; or are lowered down by 
es; ve. 100 fathoms, over projecting 
of the birds will allow themſelves to 

their neſts; others are taken in a net fixed to 
a pole, which the bird-man applies to the 
| the holes from whence they take their * 
alimbing up the rocks tus bird-men tie themſelves 
a rope of a moderate length. The firſt be- 


- 


[a4 
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ing | p. by the other's pole to à proper ſtanding- 
place or projection, fixes himſelf to the rock, and the ſe- 
cond up, affiſted by the rope which is tied 


clambers 
round ER of bh fellow. In this manner they pro- 
ceed alternately, till they arrive at the birding-places. 
But ſometimes, in ſpite of all their ſki} and precaution, | 
one ſlips, and, ing the other after him, beth periſh. | 
ons alſo loſe their lives yearly in the other ope- 
ration of deſcending from the ſummits ; looſe fragments 
of the rock, being moved in the deſcent, ſometimes fall 


ing cut by the ſharp-pointed ſtones, he is precipitated 
aud Fes to pieces among the rocks. 

Twe of the Norwegian birds are known by the names 
of the north- wind- fowl and ſouth-wind-fowl : the for- 


mer is of a grey colour, ſmaller than a ſtarling, and 


makes a very uncommen noiſe previous to the blowing of | 


the north wind ; and the latter never appears in Norway 


| T-ho- Norwegian age 56.0 Ayo ſpares, the water and 
land eagle. Ihe water eagle is the largeſt, and lives 
chiefly an the produce of the ſeas and rivers. The land 
agle preys upon land animals, ſuch as ſheep, hares, 
— Kids, &c. Independent of which, he kills many 
n to deſtroy chil- 


4.0 . 1 
About the latter end of autumn De 
try to conceal themſelves among the reeds and buſhes in 
freſh-water lakes, where they remain all the winter in a 
ſttate of nene and revive again in the ſpring. 
The peaſants and fiſhermen frequently find whole flocks 
of them in this benumbed condition, coupled together, 
with their legs and bills entangled. If brought into a 
warm apartment, they fee] the enlivening warmth, and, 
in about half an hour's time, begin to moye; ſoon after 
they flutter, and eyen begin to fly about, but, within 
the ſpace of an hour, they drop down dead ; which is 
"owing to their being prematurely waked from their le- 
thargy, or revivified the-natural time. 
he N ian ſeas abound with fiſh, among which 
is a ſpecies of the ſhark called haae-mceren, which is 


'# 
1 


farmers-| 


upon, and kill the bird-man ; and fometimes, the rope | 


„ 
W Ga fin Abi 


ten fathoms in length, and whoſe liver is ſo fat as to 

yield three caſks of train oil. | 
The Helleflynder is a prodigious large kind of turbot, 

_ which, upon various occaſions, appears to have cxhibi- 


. . >. «wing or blubber-whale, which we have al- 
ready deſcribed in our account of Greenland, is likewiſe 
found in the Ne ian ſeas, as are great numbers of 
ceti whales. The ſpermaceti whale differs much 

the former, having teeth, whereas the other hath 
none, nor is the head near ſo large, in proportion to the 
n brough 
; anuary, 1762, a ſpermaceti e was brought 
into — Ther: by a trading veſſel. Theſe, who 
were concerned in taking it, give the following account 
of this fiſb, and the manner in which they killed it. 


As they were going through the Hope, they ſaw ſome - 
thing floating at a diſtance, which appeared to them like 
the maſt af a ſhip ; but, as they approached it, 1 
diſcovered it to be a large ſiſh, and, upon ſeeing it ca 
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| Jump, his head and tail being concealed in the water. 
Thorp firſt pared the 8 parts; and, having d 

a hole twelve inches deep, a great torrent of blood ir 
ſued forth, Upon this 
Joon, after the boat had paſſed him, (as the water was 
rep enough over his tail) he ſtruck the ground with ſuch 
Yiolence, as to force up ſtones and mud to a great height 
in the air, They waited about three quarters of an hour, 
and then he expired with the moſt horrible groans. After 
this, they faſtened. a cable to his body, and at 
brought him to Greenland-Dock, where he was ſeen | 


| two feet three inches in the broadeſt part. 


ſeveral thouſands of people. 

They took out 11 e. 
maceti, which lay between the eyes and the ſpout-hole, 
in different cells of the brain. Its extreme length was 


54 feet, and its breadth 14; the lower jaw was 10 feet, 


* the penis eight: the tail meaſured x5 
et. | | | 
At Mr. Rackſtrow's exhibition-room, in Fleet-ſtreet, 
is the ſkeleton of a whale of this kind. Thoſe who h 
this curioſity ſay, that it will contain 30 people in is 
head, and 50 in its cheſt; and that 12 hogſheads of 
ſpermaceti oil were taken out of its upper jaw, or rathor 
that part of the head aboye it, which was entirely com- 
poſed of fleſh and oil. | | 


Feb. 2, 1762, and meaſures, from the ſnout to the tail- 
fin, 72 feet. The upper jaw, which appears to be one 
ſolid bone, is 16 feet long, and fix broad at the top, 
where it is wideſt, and from whence it grows narrower 
to the end.of the ſneut, which terminates in a point. 
Along the middle of it runs a deep round groove, 


| This whale was thrown aſhore on the Iſle of Thanet, 


this jaw proceeds à large thick bone, which turns up- 
feet, and forms, as it were, part of a kind of ſku 
The under jaw is not near ſo wide as the upper, herei 
being juſt the reverſe of the toothleſs whale. At the Gi 
ſtance of about cight feet from the ſnout, it divides an 
becomes forked, in order to receive in the cavity a pre 
berance of the upper jaw, which ſeenis exactly to fit it. 
This jaw had two rows of teeth. The upper jaw 
has no teeth; but, inſtead thereof, there js a groove 


the mouth was ſhut, they muſt have reſembled ſo many 
pointed weapons in a ſheath. The ſockets of the eyes, 
which are of an. oval form, and placed almoſt at the 
furtheſt 2 of the jaws, meaſure about eighteen inches 
over. . Hence, what is told us by ſome writers, that the 
chryſtalline humour of the eye ip this fiſh is not bigger 
than a pea, muſt appear to common reaſon as a fable; 
for we muſt not ſuppoſe, that nature is ſo unequal in 
her proportions. Beyond the ſockets of the eyes are the 
two fin bones, which are very thick, five feet long, and 
There are 
eleven ribs on each fide, the largeſt of which is 10 inches 
wide, within the body of the fiſh, and in which were 
contained the heart, 3 &c. The back- bone is at 


| 


are ſupported. The back-bone, which is three feet 10 
inches thick, (meaſured in the round part only; for the 


upper part of it is cloſely ſet, throughout the whole 
of it, with ſpinal bones, like thoſe of a 29g) 00g | 


the tail fins, which extend about 15 feet, compoſe 
of this ſkeleton. | 1 
Though many parts of this ſkeleton ſeem much de- 


cayed, probably owing, in a great meaſure, to the inju- 


ries it muſt have unavoidably received in being removed 
from place to place, it is nevertheleſs highly. worthy the 
attention of thoſe who delight in natural curioſities. — 
The particulars, ' as related above, were taken by the 
writer of this work, on the 23d of February, 1778. 
Seals abound about the. coaſt of Norway, they reſide 


I} in caverns and rocks in the ſea, hut go on ſhore, twice a 


ear, to bring forth their young. They are eaſily killed 
1 — c fiſhermen, who ſtrike them oyer the 5 with 


The latter being ſprinkled with ſalt, and rolled up 


| fin 2 and the former, depoſited, in caſks for train oil. 
+: about four feet long, with a 


ſea ſcarpion is a 


N 
„ 
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hey chaced him aſhore, below the Hope-Point, and 
went off to him in their boat. He ſeemed a motionlefs 
| 4 5 55 


— 


ey withdrew to a diſtance, and 


is head eight puncheans of ſper- 


| through which he ſucked up the water, which he after- * 
| wards diſcharged at the ſpout-hole. From the top of 


wards almoſt perpendicularly to the height of about oo | 


or ſocket to receive thoſe of the lower: ſo that, when 


in circumference. - The ribs form a cavity, eight feet 


much the ſame diſtance from the floor, by which the ribs 
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wide mouth, enormous jaws, and ſmall” ſcales: of a 
reddiſh colour. Its bite is poiſonous, and it is an ex- 
ceeding voracious creature. 
The ſea devil is about ſix feet in length, but the head 
makes full one half of the fiſh. The body ſuddenly 
tapers into a ſharp- pointed tail, the eyes are large, and 
the jaws wide and horrible, ſet with different rows of 
ſharp teeth, the tongue is likewiſe furniſhed with à kind 
of teeth, or ſharp protuberances, ſo that the bite is ter- 
rible; and all round the under jaw, which projects be- 
yond the upper, there are hanging ſlips, or griſtly furs of 
about four inches in length. This fiſh is extremely vo- 
racious, deſtroying innumerable other fiſhes of various 
ſpecies and ſizes; and if he can ſeize upon a man that is 
bathing, he is ſure to kill and devour him. 
© - Salmons ſwarm in theſe ſeas, are caught in great quan- 
tities, and highly eſteemed all over Europe. bett 
Ihe ſalmon is a very beautiful ſiſh, and is every where 
th 


great eſteem ;, the body is longiſh, covered with ſmall 

in ſcales, and the head is ſmall, with a ſharp, ſnout, 
and the tail is forked. The colour on the back is blueiſn; 
on the other parts, white, generally intermixed with 
blackiſh or reddiſh ſpots, placed in a very agreeable man- 
ner. The female may be diſtinguiſhed from the male, 


by having a longer and more hooked ſnout, in having 
ſcales that are not quite ſo bright, and having its body 


, 
— 


£ 


DF 


f ſpeckled over with dark brown ſpots. Likewiſe the belly. 


is flatter, the fleſh is 


is the taſte ſo agreeable. 
The exereſcence which 


" 


more dry, and not ſo red; nor yet 


grows out of the lower jaw of 


d o 


the male, and is a bony griſtle like the beak of a hawk, 


is not a ſign of his, being ſickly, as Walton and others 
have thought; but is a defence provided by nature againſt 
ſuch fiſh as would devour theit ſpawn. It grows to the 
length of about two inches, and falls off when they re- 
turn te the ſea. He is likewiſe more ſpot ted in freſh 
water than in the ſea. The teeth are ſmall in proportion 
to its body; and the gills are four double, with a broad 
cover full of red ſpots, of the ſame colour as on the 
fides.; for towards the back, they are more duſky. The 
fleſh is not ſo red when boiled, as when it is raw or ſalted; 
and it is tender, flaky, and luſcious; for which reaſon it 
ſatisfies ſooner, and is harder of digeſtion, though gene- 


rally preferred. to that of other fiſh. About the time of | 


ſpawning it grows more inſipid, and Ioſes a great deal of 
its lively colour. Some beg 
the beginning of 


of, July, .- 
may be known by Wo falling away, their. 


: 


and there are very ſmall teeth 


in to be out of ſeaſon about 
y, and, others much later: which 
loſing their 
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| 'Phat-which diſtinguiſhes ehis fiſh front” Ul öthers is; u 
ſealy line that runs along the belly from the head to the 
tail; the colour on the be 

ſilver; beſides, the ſcales are large, and come regular! 
off, It has no ſpots, and the belly is ſharp/like 4 wedge, 
with red eyes. The tail is forked, and the ſwimming 
bladder is of a ſilver co our. The noſtrils of this fiſh 
are very apparent, and have two apertures, of which the 
foremoſt cannot be ſeen with the naked eye; it is a little 
nearer the ſnout than the eyes. The lateral bone, that 
covers and cloſes all the lower parts, is flightly dentated 
on the edges ; there is à long pace; with teeth in the 
middle of the fore part of the palate; or rather two rows 
of ſmall teeth ſeated in a right line, according to the 
length of that part of the palate neareſt the end of the 
ſnout. The lower jaw is a little longer than the upper, 
at its extremity”; but thofe 
at the extremity of the upper jaw are fo fender they can 
hardly be ſeen. The tongue is ſharpiſh, free; and diſen. 
gaged below, of a blackiſh colour, and armed with fmall 
teeth. turned backwards. FPhete is generally à red or 
violet ſpot at the -extremity of the covers of tlie gills: 
the remaining parts of which are of a ſilver colour, ad 
conſiſt, below, of three or four bony plates, and eight 
ſpines, a little crooked, joined — by à membrane; 
The ſcales are large in proportion to the Bod 


water, whence the proverb ariſes, „As dead as a her- 
ring“ the fleſh is every where in great eſteem, being 
fat, ſoft, and delicate, eſpecially if it be dreſt as ſoon as 
caught; for then it is incomparably better chan on the 

next day. There are vaſt quantities of theſe fiſh taken, 
ſalted, ſmoak- dried, and conſumed all over Europ. 
|- Herrings are diſtinguiſſied into ſix different forts; as 
the fat herring, which is the largeſt and thickeſt of all. 
and will keep longer than any. The meat herrin x 
which; is likewiſe large, but not ſo thick nor ſo fat as t 

former; the night herring, which is of a middling fize 
the pluck, which has received ſome damage from the 
nets; the ſhotten herring, which has“ loſt its roc; and 
the copſhen, which by ſome accident of other his jolt its 
head. * na! os word al if na ator on l 
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Theſe uſeful fiſnes annual ly viſit the 
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Norway, in ſuch amazing ſwarms as to ected all belief. 
The, innumerable fhoals that emerge from their ſhelter 
under the ice, towards the north pole, divide themſelves 
into three bodies, about the latitude of Iceland. One of 
theſe directs its courſe weſtward, ſteering round the He- 


beautiful ſpots, and by their colour; inſomuch, that 
uite out of ſeaſon, they look like fiſh Y 


when they, are q 
2 different kind, "OOF 
The ſalmon-fry, calle 
is by moſt thought tq be the ne 
which has been forcibly detained from viſiting the ſalt 
water ; but however that be, it is agreeable enough to the 
eye, though its taſte, is very ordinary and inſipid. The 
ſalmon chuſes the rivers for its abode about ſix months in | 
the year, entering the; freſh. water, about February or 


7 
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led, in; ſome parts a ſalmon-ſmelt, 


tumnal ſeaſon, at which time 45 


freth renders | 
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female, makes 
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of a ſickly ſalmon, 


ſes, and other ſmaller fiſhes of prey, 


brides; and coaſt of Scotland, towards Newfoundland: 
The ſecond ſteers towards the coaſt of Great Britain; 
and the third, coaſting about Norway, paſſes the Sound | 


into the Baltic. 1, 1 8 | 

upon the coaſt of Norway, by the great herrin -whales ; 
| who, not. daring to venture Lene this] rack RP bt | 
| tween, the-iſlands, remain about ſix weeks, on the back 
of a great ſand- bank parallel to the ſhore," extending 
about 300 miles in length, in order, as is fuppoſed, to 
watch the return of the ſhoals. But thougłk the Herring 
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7 o rpuſ- 
can eaſily enter be- 

tWeen the channels, and among the rocks Neb the ſhore, 
as to 


and theſe continue the purſuit in ſuch a manner, 
dxive the cods and herrings into every little creek and 


| inlet, and even to the very margin of the water ſo that 


= : 


innumerable quantities may be eaſily taken. Several 
ſumed at home by the common people. * gare JC WH * 
„Ihe largeſt, and the fatteſt herrings appear upon che 
which ſeaſon the 


gravel, in which they work wa their noſes like hogs. coalt, from?Chriſtmas: to Candlemas, at 
Then they return to the deep to recover their ſtrength, i hy. aſſemble upon the ſhore in rest numbers 
which they uſually da in al e ee Ty with their boats, caſks, faltzfiſhing-tackle, c. It l 
The ſalmon has. It rent cording. to its dif- aſſerteq that, in the compaſs of one mile, near 300 boats 
ferent ages; being in the. aplt year. called ſmelts, in the ale daily employed, for à month together, in fiſhing, 
| ſecond Foe in the third Werts, in the fourth, forktails, The sage about 20 feet. in length, and, in each, the 
they are thought to Wr their proper growth, || fatteſt and. beſt are pickled for exportation; Vat the worſt . 
they are judged worthy. of. the, name of ſalmons, And ſoxt are con! in the The cod, ling, ka 
when they are Jargeſt the: e forty: pounds. [ belian and; forſk, are caught. in ſtrong nets of 400 fa 
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The cod, and cod fiſherg will hoth be paxticularly des | 
een, 
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pickled 


ſaribedinader the urtielb wennn * 


tly and ſides is of '# fHiuing 


A herring dies immediately after it is taken out of the 
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B 1 COMPLETE SYSTEM or GEOGRAPHY,” 


flat noſe ; the arms were attached to the ſides by = 
membrane, and terminated in paws like thoſe of the fea- 
calf.” The body tapered into a fiſh's tail, — Te: a 
porpuſs, and, the lengelvextonded to three futhems. The 
; -mermaid (is formed in the ſame manner, bating the dif- 
ff ference of ſex, Which is diſtinguiſhed like that of the 
{} human race. Theſe oreatures have been ſeen in many 


=f the North Sea, and have appeared of various 
| 


 - \{tudes, from two feet to three fathoms. 
— | In th year 1799, thee fiſhermen of Eifnur, 
I Denmark, being examined, upon oath, before the privy 
I counſellor, Frederick Van Gram, declared, that in the 
N r calm weather, between Hveen and 
Sacdland, they approached, in their boat, fomethiz 
that floated on the ſurface like a dead body ; which 2 
1 motion, till they were within ſeven or t fa- ; 
- the moſt phe are 3 thoms of it; then it ſunk inſtantaneouſly, and roſe again 
re fiſhery appertains to + ar king of — near] y in the ſame place. There he ſtood, near a quar- 
on at his expence; the pearls which || ter of an hour, EIN) and was ſeen above the 
7 ahout Midſummer, become the pro- {| water, to his breaſt hey being terrifted at the ſight of 
the queen, as part of the regalia of Norway; || this monſter, began to row away; then he blew Up his 
| tele ary ver Little inferior to the Oriental checks, uttered a kind of muttering roar and dived 
under water. He appeared like an old man, with broad 
about nine inches in length, || ſhoulders, and a ay head, covered with ſhort black 
Arge, almoſt ſquare head, || curled hair; his eyes were hollow, his face was meagre 
he body is roundiſh, and all || and weather-beaten, and his ſkin was coarfe and hairy. 
it colour, with 2 white belly. [One of theſe deponents further declared, that about 
the lateral lines behind the fins [| 20 years before, he had ſeen a mermaid, with Jong 12925 
deſcend to the middle fin of the || and large breaſts. 
<« The marmiele, or iN NN to the f 
claſs, and is, perhaps, cy Fug ng of this family 
formed of different ſixes, often caught on wth 15 
the fiſhermen of Norway. Some are no bigger than in- 
_ half 3 others are as large as Children of 


by r The he ſea ſhake: is kad to be peculiar to the Norwe- 
Whore where it has been ſeen by many hundred peo- 
ple, mariners, fiſhermen, and others. In the year 446, 
— in Lawrenee de Tercy, of Bergen, ſhot at a fea 

e, which immediately difa ; and when the 
| —. near the place, e 
| wich blood: The head: of this 7 7 which it he 


ä 22 


its neck, — — Aura Beſides hang & head, 15 
ſaw: ſeyen or eight coils of this ſnake, about the diſtance 
yn Jof a fathom one from another. i 

EIn Egede' journal of the Greenland [caiſſon we - 
& }f find, that on the 6th of July » 17.34, a large, and fright- 
: [1 ful ſea monſter raiſd elf & tr out of the water, 
| that its head reached above eG 5-7 top-maff of th 
ſhip, that it had a long ſharp fnout, broad paws, ind 
ſpouted water like a Kb: hat the body. ſeemed to. be 
obvered wick ſeales; the {Kin was uneven and wrinkled, 
and the lower part vas formed like a'fnake. It plunged 
itſelf baek in the water, ” —_ raiſed” its tail, abave 
the ſurface, a whole {hi th from che Head. 
Though the exact — af e ſea ſnake cannot be 


re 
SE 


8 Nl ett and. at other rims. irregularly; 


e agteeable manner. 


Che. Wandering ſea-nettles have nothing- common with 


the rec ng except in the name, and ey have-diffe- || aſcertained; we may conclude, from the: concurring tef= 
5 oa in different places, as alſo-according to timony of thoſe-whio have ſeen. it" at fea, that he is an 
their : Theſe may. be more properly called {ca-jel ies, hundred fathoms in length; and that his body is as large 


d; — — which is v cry. proper to the ſub- as a hogſhead: I Hat his ſenſe of ſmelling is very ac 
ta | whigh they are formed ; for — ell, | the Alien conjecture from the Stender 2 0% hi 
it, way hg. Io called, has always the colour and the con- avoiding — — e of which they 
tence. of. a. jelly. When theycare-thrown-+ upon the ſea — provide themſe lyes with when hey 2 0 to 
— apheat to be. quite motionleſs, which perhaps || fiſh in ae and when they meet ſnake, 
be owing to the. ſhocks: they have received © againſt || they throw: ſtmall portion of it overboard. 
the, ſand, which: may be- ſufficient to deprive || Bat the moſt ſurprizing creature in this ſea, and 
— for. it is certain they are a ſort of animals; - perhaps in the whole world, 1s the kraken or koryen, an 
belieye, (fays a clate learned and ingenious animal of «the polypus kind; 3 a mile and a 
creditable- half i in circumference. © 'Fhe Norweg * ſhermen ſome- 
times, in à hot 1 5 no — than 20 or 12 
fachems water, where the depth uſed to be 88 or 1 
and here they cateh 2 er cod and, Wes 
—— low them, and that they oo X 
1 When they perceive by het ik es in 
rows more and more ſhallow, they judge: gr: he 
dag 5s to the ſurface, and o awa way, with 


is * 


expedition. * proper diſtance they lie upon their 
ll oars,” and im a few minutes, part of him appears above 
the Water like a number of * ad- banks, 


covered 


EUROPE] 
covered with ſea-weeds, and abound 


of fiſh, that about, and | 
wo great number of — og 


9 — At length, a 


tennz riſe upon his back, as large 


maſts of moderate veſſels; 
ments or tentacula, he moves | 


food, which conſiſts of ſmall fiſhes ; after he has re- 
mained à little time at the ſurface, he begins to fink | 


x Piet 


and as high as the 
means of theſe inſtru- 


imſelf, and gathers in his 


again gradually, and this motion produces a dangerotis 
ſwell —— in the water. In all probabili 


| 
the floating iſlands, which have been deſcribed by 
r other than the back of 


n monſter.” 


okay ſcriptures the whalebone, or blubber 
SS. | 


neral name of leviathan; fer that word is of univerſal 
acceptation, and implies not a particular fiſh only, but a 
huge ſea- monſter, or prodigious large fiſh. For want of 
knowing this, thoſe beautiful 
Job, where leviathan is deſcribed, have been frequently 
miſunderſtood. Thoſe 'parts (as finely paraphraſed by 
the celebrated Dr. Young) which apply to the whale- 


bone, or blubber-whale, we have already, given in our | 
| ritkir, and Talfemark. There are here ſeveral ſea-ports, 


elufionof ſect. iv, under the article Greenland, in vol. ii); || particularly Fleekereh, where the fiſhing-trade affords : A 


The lines which ſuit the 1 as rendered 


account of Greenland (ſee page 22 and 23, at the con- 


dy the ſame reverend gentleman, are theſe: 


_« At length, my we leviathan ſhall BY 
- <>" Boaſt alt his ſtrength, and ſpread his wond'rous fize ; 
„ Whoſe heart fulteims him to draw near? —behold 
« Deſtruction yawns—His ſpacious jaws unfold, 
And marfhall'd, round the wide cxpanſe, diſcloſe 
«© Teeth edg'd with death, and crowding rows on rows. 
„ What hideous fangs, on either fide, ariſe; 4 


a 


ſpertnaceti-whale, the great ſea-ſnake, and 
tbe kraken, ſeem to have been all deſcribed under the ge- 


paſſages in the book of | 


{| pital of the Kingdom, where the viceroy reſides, 


96 


«© And what a deep abyſs between them lies; 
„Mete with thy lance, and with thy plummet ſound 
The one how Tongs the other how bend +3 


- Thos utedle to this great ſea-(aake are as follow : 


When late awak'd, he rears him from the floods; 
And ſtretching forth his ſtature to the clouds; 

<6 Writhes in the ſun aloft his ſcaly-height, 
— the diſtant hills with-tranſient light, | 
« Far round are fatal damps of terror ſpread ;- 

- ® The-mighty fear, nor dluſh to-own-their dread.” 


- ind theſe-dre to the kraken, that aftoniſh- 
ing animal, hitherto — by the moſt ſubtle, 
and dreaded by the moſt courageous, 


His like, earth bears not on her "PER face; 
c Alone, in nature, ſtands his dauntlefs race; 
For utter i ce of fear renown'd, _ 
e In wrath he rowls his baleful. 952 es around; 
« Makes. every ſwoln, diſdainful heart hs 
W . Holds ae o'er the 81 of i 


+ 


w_ * © T. 1. or 


of the Inhabitants Nonssav, their Langley Rok 
nr oy” Ye ht ae pores "Sts | Ss 


"HE a Aeſtended from hs 0. 


* 
* 
| 10 8 


2 


Cious Nortnanni, who bara fte che greateſt part of 


the coafts of Europe with piratical nts, in the 
eighth, ninth; and tenth — Many Daniſh, 
Engliſn, Dutch, Scotch, and German families have ſer 
ted in cht e and now form a dene part ur, 
the inhabitants. FO ORE 
- Their: languages in moſt pluces;/ is the ne wit cl 
of Iceland, Which proves them to be of che ſame ori- 
gimal 3 but in che eivilized parts of the country" the lan- 


diſters but lice from thut of Denmark. 
— 


nM. — 


from which it is ſeparated by 


1 * 
5 


ene es 1 in ** 
* 


governs this ſtate with an abſolute power. 

Norway is divided into four governments) or profes 
torſhips ; which are, thoſe of Aggerhus, Bergen, Dron- 
theim, and Wardhus ; beſides that of Babus, which is 
fubje& to Sweden ; and the ſeveral iſlands ding on 
Norway : of all theſe we ſhall how gre 2 diſtinct ac- 
count. 

I. The province of 'A in Ea A uſia 
Præfectura, is the ſouth ee — "Norway gee is 
fituated between the province of Bergen on hs weft, 
vaſt mouHtains ; Dalcarlia 
and Bahus, which — to Sweden, on the eaſt; the 
mouth of the Baltic, called the C —.— the ſouth ; 
and the province of Drontheim on Its ex= * 
tent, from ſouth to north, is about 300 — and from 
eaſt to weſt, in the ſouth part, about 120 dut it 
narrower northward; till it ends in a point. The land is 
mountainous and „ but the vallies are tolerably 
fruitful, being wate 'by many lakes and rirulets, 
which paſs through the country, and fall into'the Baftic. 


It is divided into fix particular governments, viz. Agde- 


ſinden, Hallingdal, Hammer, Hennemark, Rommer- 


pretty conſiderable income. 

Ti möſt confiderable: eickes und towns öf- Us 
vince are: Obſelo, Anſlo, or Chriſtiania, in Latin An- 
ſloa, or Anſioga Civitas, or Ohriſtiania; the chief ei 
of this province is ſeated at the bottom of a narrow 
and is 30 miles diſtant from the Baltic, and about 110 


from Schagen-Cape in Jutland, to the north. It is the 


ſeat of the ſovereign court of juſtice, where ſentences = 
pronounced in the preſence of the governor of the p 
vince of Aggerhus, and of the Viceroy.” 


its foundation to king Harold, co 
king of Denmark, furnamed | Eftritius, becauſe he ' was 


{| Sweno II. and 
his court here in the middle of the / eleverith 


th. 


vember 1589, that prince bavin 


the ſouth-weſt. 


The Chriſtian religion” ig fad te have deer pl 

here about the middle of "the tenth 

formation was eſtabliſhed: * the Danes; T ehnt Lot 

_ aniſm is the national religion. They have an arehb 
at Drontheim,. and a bi 10 four fall 4 


6f" thi 1 
COTS nas: 


% 


| Obſelo. A p 
after, and 
{| this towyn was hurnt, dying in 1 
tian IV. rebuilt it in W an 
Which name it has been 
| the ſee of a biſhop, under the afchbiſfi 


Dane, gives ehe fön win account: 


Hoe” 
4 
— 5 1 
1 


This banden 


the ſon of M ſurnamed Eſtrita, daughter 


Canute the Great. Harold 


When the Swedes were beſieging the fort of A Agger 24 
3 in aye 8 
for nig in the country, t the 

ace res Tore between them Bins 
Trederick II. of ra ne under whoſe rei 
88, his ſucceſſor Chrif- 
K called it Chriſtiania, ; by 
Ga known ever ! 
op of 3 
The cathedrat is dedicated to St. Alward, and in it is 


Ther ts 


| ſhewn'the ſword of Ha aquih, one of their aritient Ein 
I the hilt of which is f | 
Il for art, as well as antiqu 

| 2 trade for fir- timber, pit 


„ and is a t curic 
A is a place of 
Man mackrel are cany 
nricus Saen 
ther ſhells are Ii 


|: 8. 
| here, and much pearl; of which” 


0 


thoſe 4 muſeles, but larger, and the A like an oyſte 

which produces 2 great cluſter of eggs, like thoſe of cray= 
fm, ſome white, and fortie black. pes eggs, wh 

ripe, are caſt out, and gro, like e mhell, from when 


they came :- but ſometimes it happens, chat one or two 
of thoſe eggs ſtiek faſt to the fide of the matrix, and are 
= — with the reſt; Which peing fed by the fich, in 


into pearls of different fizes, and imprint 
a — th in the genie In the ſhell, of the lame 
figure with theihſelves. In t * 4p nuptial rites be= 
tween” James VI. of Scothind; afterwards” king of 


En and; "and Anne, the daughter & Frederick II. Kin; 
of mark, Were ſolcirinized, on the 23d day of No- 


taken a Voyage thith 
upon the- la eee 
i ws 8 out for Scotland. 


Azgerhus, or Agperbuſlot; in Latin gerhuſia, from 
which the whole province takes its nate, ies 8550 — bot⸗ 5 
tom of the ſame bay, about 15 miles from Chrfftiania, te 
It nas à ſtrofig caftle, memorabſe for ha 


} brave reſiſtance it made 


1 
4 ut 
: 


bf fadiuni; Rands on the Cate 
1 is adminiſtered 1 in — courts, from zer Gihen, Wich riſes 


the Swediſh army in the 
1567, Whick beft it hotly for 18 weeks tog „ 
Nam CEL and er Hl ho ine 

P ldd or Friderickſtadr, in Latin Frideries, 


tegate, ir the much of the ri- 
in 


A in the pro- 


vince 


in many 


ton, and import thither thoſe neceſſaries of life which 


* Gu the year 1702, when, jt was almoſt entcely burn 
down, the h haue been re- built with, ſtone, ſo that it ar 
is now reckoned the largeſt, moſt beautiful, and an 


falls here into the ſea, and by the conveniency cher 
affords this city a pretty good trade. It is about 50 miles 
diſtant from the town of Aggerhus towards the ſouth- 
eaſt; and is very well fortified, and of ſuch importance, 
that it is reckoned the key of this kingdom. Charles XII. 
king of Sweden, ſat down before it in the beginning of 
December 1718, and was killed there by a cannon ball, 
the 11th of the ſame month, as he was gone, about nine 
at night, to view the trencheeees. 
Saltzberg is a ſmall town on the river Drammen, 
which falls into the bay of Chriſtiania, from which city 
it is about 15 miles diſtant to the north. It has a pretty 
conſiderable trade from the neighbouring copper and iron 
Mines. ? 5 2 4.4.88 | 1 K-30 | 

_ .. Tonſberg ſtands on the left ſhore of the bay of Chriſti- 
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vince of Drontheim, and having paſſed through Aggerhus, | 


pulous town in Norway, and is the capital of the whole 
kingdom. - On the weſt-ſide of the town: ſtands a royal 
citadel, in which the governor reſides, and which ferves 
alſo to defend the harbour. 8 2 25 110714 2001 aun 

There is at Bergen a factory called the Cloyſter in 
which a community of merchants live, who are ſtiled 
Monks, though they wear no particular habit, and have 
nothing in common with monks, except that they are not 
arrie d. mt ieee in subside 
Stavanger, or Staffanger, the chief town of the diſtrict 
of the ſame name, ſtands in the bay called Buckenfiord, 
which is very ſpacious, and full of. ſmall iſlands, and is 
80 miles diſtant from Bergen to the ſouth, and 100 from 
Chriſtiania to the weſt... The harbour is very large and 
ſafe, and it would have a greater trade than it has, were 
it not for the neighbourhood of Bergen. Though the 


ania, and is about 20 miles diſtant from the city of that }| town be but ſmall, it is the ſee of a biſhop, | ſuffragan: to 


name to the ſouth... 


Skeen, or Scheen, 4 ſew miles from Tonſberg, ſtands | 
on the Categate; both theſe towns are places of — | 
ver 


trade, by means of the abovementioned mines. A 

one was diſcovered in the neighbourhood under the reign 
of Chriſtian IV. but it appears it is no rich one, ſince it 
is not worked at preſent. - [ 


Hammer, or mar, ſtands on the eaſtern bank of | 
a long and narrow lake, formed by a river which, above 


40 miles lower, falls into the Glammen. It is 100 
miles diſtant from Chriſtiania to the north-eaſt, and was 
formerly a biſhop's ſee; which has been removed to 
Chriſtiania. It is divided into the Greater and Leſſer 
LO which are parted by a ſmall canal, or arm of 


Hollen, ſeated on the lake of Nordſee; 1 5 miles from 
Tonſderg to the north-weſt,: is remarkable for its church, 
which is cut out of the rock called Vear, and has a bu- 


the archbiſhop of Drontheim. It is the reſidence of the 
governor of this diſtrict, who is ſubject to the governor 
of Bergen. The town is defended by the ſtrong fortreſs 
of Doeſwyck, which ſtands to the ſeaward, about two 
miles from Stavanger. To the biſhoprick of Stavan 
belongs Tyle-Marchia, whoſe name gave riſe to the 
opinion of Procopius and Ortelius, that Scandinavia 
was the ancient Thule. The diſtrict of Stavanger is the 
moſt temperate, the beſt peopled, and beſt cultivated, in 
all Norway; and yet it has no other town of any note 
but Stavanger. ng gun ir t e e e , 
III. Drontheim, Trentheim, Dronthem, or Dronthen, is 
the largeſt government of Norway. It lies along the caaſt 
of the North Sea, being about 500 miles in length, from 
ſouth to north. It has the North Sea on the welt. .the 
government of Wardhus on the north, that of Bergen. 
on the ſouth, and on the eaſt it is ſeparated. from Sweden 
by a long ridge of mountains. It extends from the 61ſt 


ing-place on the top of it. It is very antient, and te the 69th deg. of lat. its greatef breadth, from eaſt to 


n 


ment of Drontheim on the north-eaſt, and that of Ag- 
gerhus on the eaſt. Its extent, from cape Naze, in the 
; Mtg to lat. 62 deg. 30 min. Where the government of 
Drontheim begins, is about 290 miles; but its greateſt 


breadth, from caſt to weſt, is net above; go. miles, and 


of 


weſt, is not above 120 miles, and in many places it is. 
much leſs: The country is meuntainous, woody, cold, 
and barren ; ſo that, though” it be large, the towns are 
not very conſiderable. ' It is divided into two. 8 
namely, the government of Drontheim, properly ſo called, 


LA 


. 


where is the city of that name, and ſeven (mall batli- 


| wicks ; and the ſub · government af Salten, which contains 
ſeven ether ſmall diſtricts, or valleys, on the ſea - eoaſt. 
This whole province was yielded to the Swedes in 1658, 
but the king of Denmark -recovered it in 1660, by the 
treaty, of Copenhagen. Tbe valleys of Namiendall, Hel- 


— — —— = 


laces much leſs. It is divided into the govern- 


ments of Bergen, properly ſo called, and Stavinger, which 
are agai fubchrſded fats leſſer diſtricts, or preſectures. 15 


p * 


ligeland, or Halgoland, Froſten, Hinder, Hero, and ſome 
others, belonged formerly to this province, but were given 


up to the Swedes in 1645, by the treaty of Bromſbroe, 


Ihe chief towns. here are een an antient and fa- together with the proyince of Jempland, or Jemterland- 


mentioned by 


omponius Mela, and 


mous ſea- port, me: | and 
Pliny; it Eads on a crooked bay called Jeltefiord, into | 
| 


vrhich one enters by a narrow ſtreight named Carmeſundt, 
which is bordered on each fide with high rocks for ſeveral | 
miles together. This town is 137 miles diſtant from 

Chriſtiania to the north-weſt. The bay here is ſo deep, 

that veſſels of above 400 tons can enter it, and come to 
load and unload before the merchants warehouſes, The 
inhabitants are partly natives of this country, and partiy 
Germans and D whom the conveniency of the 
tomy for trade has drawn thither, this being the principal 
wart and magazine for ſeveral merchandizes ; divers ſorts 
Kc“ being brought hither from the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, and ſhipped. off to foreign parts. The inhabi- 
tants drive alſo a conſiderable. trade in ſtock-ſiſh, which 
are taken on theſe coaſts, and in the lakes, in January, 
and dried in the open air. The privileges grantees by the 
king of Denmark to ſtrangers make them flock, to this 
the country does not produce, as wheat, tye, biſcuits, 
beer, wine, brandy, &c. which they exchange for the 
merchandizes abovementioned... This is, the ofs a 


- 


gburches here are pretty well built, as are alſo the edifices 


F # 


iſed by the merchants of the -Hans-Towns,, and. parti= || 


be — 


| cathedral, church, dedigated to 


This whole country is very thinly peopled, and not culti- 
— but along the ſea-ſhore, till with/i” as or 7AM 
e e ang fob ner BY 
The moſt confiderable towns here are Drontheim, or 
Nidroſia, formerly the capital of Notway; it is ſeated 
on the coaft of the Northern Ocean, on à little gulph 
jo the mouth of the river Nider; from whence it was an- 
tiently called Nidroſia. It is about 220 miles diſtant from 
Bergen to the north-eaſt. It has a harbour, pretty well 
frequented by ſmall veſſels, though very incommodious 
for. large ones, the entrance being obſtructed by rocks. 
It was 1 the reſidence of the kings of Norway, 
but the town being only built with timber, was ſeveral 
times burnt down, and is very much decayed frum̃ its 
ancient ſplendor. It is without ditches or fortifications, 
being only eagloſed by a ſingle wall. Its caſtle is not 
ſtrongs ang ſuſtained but a few days fiege when the town 
was taken by the Swedes in 1658. Ihe Danes te- took it 
Fee a ſiege of ten- weeks. It is the ſee 
of an archbiſhop, being the only one in Norway. The: 
itec be, Olaus, Was formerly 
a; very, magnificent building, but now. lies almoſti in 
ruins, having, been deſtroyed by fire in the yeat 1522. 


fir-deals, copper, iron, tar, goats inis, 


biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop, of Drontheim. The 1 town has a pretty, conſiderable. trade, conſiſting} in 


cCularly their exchan 2 Tbe common people's houſes 
2 ormerly of timber A fo. rf, o 
that 


only, and covered v 
the town was ſeveral times reduced to aſhes; but 


3%. 


ath. turf, .ſo | 


48 fal copedale, 


deſeription. nt al een een ts 1d 


ich they, import ſpices, wine, brandy, vine- 

; tgpaccgy,,coarle cloths, &. Here: the go- 

has his ſeat, and geſides chiefly in the caſtleQ 
ol this provinge, iz. Leerſtand, 
and \ncenkiderables a da mexit- no! particular) 


= * -” 
*＋ 
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IV. The province ef Wardhus is bounded on the 
north and welt by the ocean, on the eaſt by Ruſſian La 
land, on the ſouth by Swediſh Lapland, and on the ſout * 
welt by the government of Drontheim. It 0 miles 
in length, from eaſt to weſt, and 200 in breadthy- from 
north to ſouth, It is divided into two parts, via. 

The weſtern, or maritime part, which is called Fin- 
land. | KEY 8 18 Wan ie 5 
The eaſtern part, Which is called Norwegian, or Da- 
niſh Lapland. 2 . 

The town of Wardhus, from whence this province 
hath its name, is the ſeat of a governor, but n 
of a caſtle, and a ſtreet of cottages, inhabited chiefly by 
fiſhermen. | | | bw 1 "2, ; 

The province of Bahus, though yielded to the Swedes 
in 1658, is yet reckoned a part of Norway, being 
its mot ſouthern province, It is 9o miles long, but not 
above 25 broad where wideſt, and only 10 in ſome 
places: It hath Welt Gothland to the ſouth, Dalia on 


the eaſt, the government of Aggerhus on the north, and 


the Categate on the weſt. , The principal places are 
Bahus, a ſtrong caſtle, built on a ſmall iſland made b 
the river Nore-Elf, which there receives the Giotha-Elf, 
and both together afe called Trolhetta. It is 116 miles 
diſtant from Chriſtiania; was built in 1309 by Haquin, 
the ſecond king of Norway, and ſtands on 'a fteep rock 
near the banks of a river. The kings of Denmark had 
fortified it after the modern faſhion, but ſurrendered it 
the Swedes in 1658,, by the treaty of Roſchiled, +: -.! 
Maelſtrand, a ftrong town. built on a rock in a kind of 
peninſula, about 10 miles below Bahus. It is a place of 
great trade for fiſb, and hath a ſtrong caſtle to guard it. 
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Norwegians. 


8 in general are tall, ſtout, robuſt, hardy, and well- 
made; hoſpitable, brave, and honeſt, but litigious. 

e women are finely ſhaped, comely, exceeding fair, 
and very obliging. The mountaineers are remark- 
ably ſtrong, as the tone of their nerves acquires great 
firmneſs by hard living, much labour, continual exerciſe, 


and being expoſed from infancy to all the rigors of the cold 


ſeaſon ? Thöſe who dwell in the maritime parts of the || 


kingdom become excellent mariners, from the inceſſant 


practice of fiſhing and navigation ; the peaſants are uſu- | 
ally their own handicraftmen, that is, they are in gene- 
— ies, 


ral able to make, for the uſe of themſelves and es, 


. 


; WA reſpect to the people of Norway, the men 


ö 


| 


| 


— 


* 


by hooks fixed to thb extremities of their belts; atiditheit | 
fight furiouſly, with their. knives till one or both fall tc 
the ground, either dead or -ortally wounded. Tha 
common people, in many things, feſemble the three na- 
tions now, ſubordinate. to the eroyen of Great Britain; 
like the Scotch, they have aſpiring thoughts, which ever 
difficulties cannot -{ubdue z-like the Iriſh; they idolize 
the ideas of independence; though they have loſt' the ſub< 
22 and, like the Welch, they plume themſelves upon 


pedigrees, though their conquerors have taken care 
to tranſplant the principal families of the country into 
| Denmark, in order to prevent factions, and annihilate the 
ene hoſtile aſſociat ions. hc en 0 
Ihe principal people of Norway uſually live as lux- 
uriouſly as the nature and commerce of the country will 
admit; but the peaſants; in general, are very frugal and 


temperate, except at the time of keeping any of their 4 


feſtivals. 9 tn” 2417. non x0 LIVE . | 7 
2 The common bread is made of oatmeal, and formed 
into cakes. like thoſe of Scotland; In times of dearth 


| they, dry the bark of the fir- tree, or elm- tree, and grind” 


it into a, kind of flour, which they mix with a ſmall por- 
han of oatmeal, and thus compoſe a kind of apology for 
„ , oily corn conaruh o1EY HE 1 
In the maritime parts it is common to knead. the roes: 
of cod with oatmeal. or barley- meal, and boil the compo- 
fition for a pudding; and the liquor, which ſerves as a: 


kind of ſoup, is enriched with a ſalt mackarel, or pickled 


wa I 54} 3} 148 TO CHIEF £7557 — e 2 
Beef, mutton, or fleſh; they pickle, ſmoke; or 
dry, for winter's ſtock; but in the- ſummer uſually eat 
freſh fiſh, growſe, partridge, deer, hare, rein- deer, &c. 


|] Cheeſe they have all the year, and in common drink ſour 
8211 115 * whey; but at Chriſtmas, and other feſtivals, chriſten- 
Of the Perſons, a | Cuſtoms, Manners, Revenue, &c. of the 


8 


ings, weddings, &c. they 'provide good ftore of ſtrong 
_ and indes theſe d a RR in which they 
ever run into any exceſſes, for theit uſual "temperance is 
ſuch, that they are in general very long-lived ; 2. great 
number are to be found, who are hearty and well after 
being turned of an hundred years of age; and in the year 
1733, four couples danced before his Daniſh majeſty at 
Frederickſhall, whoſe ages, when added together, ex- 


ceeded 800 years. 


« Some few by temp'rance taught, approachi 
„ F ele . 


Hats Shoes « Thus daily changing, with a duller taſte 
Woollen cloths Iron-work « Of leſs'ning joys, I by degrees wou'd haſte, 
Linen cloths Joinery-work {| Still quitting ground by unperceiv'd decay, 
Stockings Fe Carpentry-work, the. - Þ | | ts, 


They are likewiſe excellent tanners, expert ſhip and 


boat-builders, and ſome of them make tolerable violins, | 


and other muſical inſtruments. Their general propen- 
ſity, however, is to carve in wood, which they do in. a 
moſt” ſurpriaing manner, with only a common knife, 
which is likewiſe of their own making. Fenn 

Their amuſements are, riding, wreſtling, fwimming, 


_ ſkating, climbing, ſhooting, blowing a horn, phying 


on the violin, thrumming upon a kind of guitar, an 


making verſes. Indeed they are ſo fond of muſic, that 


even play upon the violin at their funerals 
The Norwegians, upon various occaſions, have evinced 

their intrepidĩty; but while under the influence of ran- 
cour, their courage degenerates into brutality. They 
are always quarrelling with each other, and ſometimes 
their quarrels have been known to rage from generation 
ts generation, and to. be tranſmitted from poſterity to 
poſterity, with particular injunctions from the parents 
to their children to conſider it as a family quarrel, and on 
that account to carry it on with the ou implacability 
accordingly. | The loweſt claſs" of | 
punctilios of honour, and when they conceive themſelves 


but theſe duels being generally founded in malice, are 
carried to the moſt ſavage extremes, and nerate into 
abſolute butchery. For when a combat o this kind is 
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* 


| 


ä 


people have their | 


affronted, ſend challenges to fight in ſingle combat; 


always to have his neck and breaſt bare, and ſuffers the --; 


be fought, the combatants faſten themſelves together 1155 


— —— 
— 


The. peaſants of this dreſs in a wide, looſc 
jacket, made of coarſe LY | ade be yd row] 
of the ſame. On their heads they wear a flouched hat, 
or 2 cap decorated, with ribbons; their ſummer ſhoes are 
without ſoles, but in winter they uſe leather buſkins ; and 
beſides theſe they have pro tag ini and ſkates. to travel 
in the winter. A corps of light troops, thus accoutered, 
ie” 25 always in . S expeditions, in 
caſe of emergencies, and theſe travel with more ſpee 
than the ei r wi , * Aa ne 


1 # 112 4 — * or. 44% 


154 4 21 . ' s n Sow r * 14 od wt 
The Norwegian peaſant ver wears a neckeloth, or 


1 #5 a - 


cloſes his waiſtcoat, but upon certain occaſions, chooſing: 1 


ſnow to beat into his boſom. Round his waiſt he wears a 
leathern belt, adorned with braſs plates, from Which 
depends a braſs chain, that ſuſtains a knife, gimblet, &. 
The women dreſs in Jackets laced cloſe about them 
round their waiſts they wear girdles of leather, orna- 

mented with ſilver, and about their necks filver chains, 

embelliſhed with gilt medals ; their caps and handker- 
chiefs, and on. certain occaſions their treſſes, are adorned 


| with, ſmall plates and ſpangles of filver, braſs and tin; 


we. rings, J uttons, and a variety of other trinkets. 1 
he public edifices of N are built with Bans I 
"4 1 „ ðâ„ wars nn ew 242 


=. * * 
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2 incipel people Þ d 

=" the —.— people, in r | A fag ok 2 WT LA boi, 

The wooded houſes ue made of b nn pitte=trees of Narway confifts in $0,000 land-forces, 


ined with — 7 n, and the annual revenue amounts to 


180,000k en. as; _ on the-expotts onl 


| . In fre ne this r gen r 5 
— is leſt quite open, but in winter it is covered with Ditto wrought ing iin 


membrane of ſome animal, which admits || 
— — fad, * Thi mire 6 | 


the tvaporation of the ſmoke.” This membrane is 
| — Toes or removed by the means of a long 
pole, which pole every ſtranger who enters the houſe is 
go and touch, agreeable to an ancient cuftorn. | 
The roof is covered wich the bark of ditch trees, which || 
is deemed-inc and that is again” coated with || 
turf, from which every ſeaſon the graſs is cut: The“ 
ceiling on the inſide is about eight feet from the ground, | 
and being arched like  cupola, the ſmoke tells about 
within the Gircular part, till it finds a vent at the hole. 
bemeath this ſtands a table, ſurrounded with 
ches, and at the end a hi ſeat for the maſter of Pet” le 
the family, where, during -times, he fits in great |} V itri 
ſlate: ;- ——— — aſſumes . > Pht-athes, 3 | 
r | Th comma mpre ity cool of rate 
ation of many trayel-, || | | 
— that the inhabitants of all conquered natiogs are Eve — Norway {ore wes ++, writer) 
much inore proud man thoſe to whom they are held in | 3 — ul e 
e Sad e had\bilwn — by his 


erate, their vanity riſes in proportion to b men anceſtors. The odels 
-gads, or freehold, cannot 
and frequently renders their behaviour intofera alienated by ſale, or TE, from the right heir, 85 


— 


"Of all the cauſes, Which e to blind odels-m If he is not able to redeem the eſtate, 
e |] declares. his, incapacity — at the fefflons ; 
the w and if he 5 his beins, to generation, ſhould 
1 57 the ne fling | acquire wealth gi ap for that purpoſe the poſſeſſor, 
Tit 152 50 recruits of 2 II The "is! 4e diended ius that ef 
Fore in Beg in ſouls, wr m * that 5 thall give both POE 
e Wee wind a — the ſuceveding article, © 4 
— wb s — N Ka if we 1 OL 


beta nk, which was fo WE 


Is 2 very 1 It ie Se. 


o be eful.... W are- barrens. moſt of: 
wb fr exhibit marks! of fertility; ©. _ 
.natiabidefa@ in 


| 
Aa e e 
+ BAG as not in dominions one 
na conſiderable burthen: 
, 
Hs 
Þ 
'Þ 


ble: river for ls. of- an 

| jo e Eyder 2 anti the Elbe 
* the conſimes — 4 
| > Itories, belonging to un. 
ks are here ſome lakes which end 
hf; and the fareſts are abundantly . — wid, 
e ſorts, as - 2 | r 


een ny. 
ber ie Ocean waſhes it on the er is not ſor” 
[LR Ra 1g. unded. b the Cate Wie in ſome Kr er many, ſituated.” much 
and er, Belt; and. on more, to the. ſouth(;, whiek: may be aſeribed ta! the ſea 
it is , By ther Ek on: dt x Tate. flowing. about it; the vapoure, of which melt and- dif- 
= 


| Jutjand, the Tontine 
tween the 54th and 59th 
8th to the 45th de "ſl 2 from north 
to wuth near 2 er in . not * 
voy; above 24 dong 22271 in others comprizing near, 180; | and. 
þl 


rivet, | —.— nitrous. partisles, that ave carried byytherwimb- 
yy OT n om the northern countries, before theꝶ arri /o ãnto this; 
oy 1454 157 25 re 1. 1. 455 1 which. means the ſharpne6 of the ait is ve 


| | the gentle /broezcs,, blewing from: theiſea; con 
625 - Naterel Hiſtory of Daa. if tinue alta to male the air coolen in ſummer: However, 
ur ſoil vari es greatly on the Continent inte { in, Deapazk; there are but two ſeaſons of dhe year, wün- 
the fand which form this . kingd: 27 tr. and ſummer, theſe two other: more 2 
beamer there are good Taltirs bus On TAE are fog y [| ſpring and autumn, net being commonly _—_— 
— | pring 


ore 


never, and the autumn Oe ; 'you immediately 
| jp 1 82 of heat to extremi bers and pa 
when winter is over, cold to heat. 


| months of June, July, and Au 
‚ te he iv much more incenſe tg in f gland, ad ver 
lt pon ca but it is 4 F15dni Nie Th Bee 


gen — 4 perceive ſome 2 J 8085 of thick vapours be- 


three months, th 
plague of fies, ien th * 


iſanous water; upon wm of which 11 
Petr and chambers, whole bu els of dead flies 
ſbrnetimics ſwept 1 in due room. 
This country 
and the vaſt number of barten mountains are 
umbrances and blemiſhes to the Whole ki 
Ryder is the bil ſtream worthy of the 
Which can be faid properly to belong ts Denmark, This 
riſes near Sedgeboirg, runs by Rendibourg, and diſem- 
refelf into the ſea, at Tonmingen, after having 
* Skefwic from Holttein. 
* 


endeavour to deſtr oy 


a letter, dated 75 
c The NNE | 
moſt ey 5 my 
the year i 1 propert) 
arid wintet, than, as wi 


11 80 Apr il 25 5, 
very cold „ We have 
aden, Indeed, 


us, intb four ſeaſons; a ſhort 


ſummer fucterds to the long ſeries of cold and darknefs, || 


which environs them fro Ockober till April; and, 


during this 0 
wa for i or ſometinies 


weeks. Certainly, 


man ie moch affectel by phyſical cauſes ;, and one is not 


it arts chiefly confined to lux- 


ſurptized to find the el 
urious, and ſouthern climates, and faintly raiſing their 
„and inhoſpitable r 


heads àmidſt theſe ſhowy 


——— _—__}Þ_©...4 


» 


„ in 3 produces but little corn; 


ee. f The 
name of riyer; | 


lateſt traveller, that we know of, who hath g 
a viſt to this coutitry, in ſpeaking of the c limate, | 


pal Bag 2 et 125 6 


divided here into Ec. . | 


end, 
| {| duchy of 


* 


* 
. 


= 
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the aſperities of their ſoil; and where royal 5 
however unbounded, can only raiſe a few fkckly and 
Rragghinig g plants.. 
o the above, we ſhall add the poetical deckten of 
a winter in Denmark, written by the celebrated Mr. 
Phillips, while reſidence in that country, and 
by him, to the earl of Dorſet. 
From frozen elimes, ald endlels * of ſhow, | 
From fireatns that northern winds forbid. to flow, 
What prefent ſhall the Muſe to Dorſet bring g; 
Or how, ſo near the pole, attempt. to 
The hoary Winter hefe conceals from fi N 
All pleafing obſects that to verſe invi 
The Kills, and dates, and the delighti ul . 
The fow'ry plains, ahd filver ſtreamin 
By fnow diſguis d, in bright a bly ene 80 
And with one dazz'lin waſte fatigue the eye. 
tle breathing breeze prepares the Fang 
Neo irds within the deſart region ſing. 
The ſhips, unmov'd, the boiſt'rous winds defy, 
While rattfing chariots o er tlie ocean 15 de e One 
I vaſt leviathan wants room. to pla PANE. 
And ſpout his waters in the face of day; ogg 
The ſtarving wolves aleng.the main ſez ern., 
ou. to the Rid, 1 icy rg: Tas 
or many a ſhining Teague the WS! - 
Here ſareathy iffelf Ante a glaſſy 7 'E 
There ſolid billows, . of enormous fi: 7 
Alps of green ice, in wild 2 1 3 
And pet, but lately, have I ſeen, eyn bere, 
The winter in a Tovely;drels appear; . 
Ere yet the clouds let fall the treaſur'd ſnow... | 8 - 
Or wins began thro' hazy ſkies'to blow. 
At ning a keen caſtern breeze aroſe, 
And: the deſcending rain unſully'd froze ;... 3 
Soon as the ſilent Thades-of night wichdrew, rn 
The 4 orn diſclos'd at once to view. 1 
The face of nature, * a rich „ 252 
And bright" ned ev ry object to my mee Lon 
Fbt ev*ryſhtub, wor ev'ry, blade _— 
n 
rs, and rubies rich, the hawthorns fw, 
; lle chte the ice the erimſen berries glo-; 
The thick- s prung reeds the wat ry marſhes yield, | 
Seem poll Tance in a hoſtile ; eld; 


pointed thorn, «et 'd ks, in 1 glaſs 3 


- 
1 


* 3 ” 
* 2 0 
tet. * Poms 4 . "7 ——— — 


N. 


e b l g 8 


| 
| 


they often experience very great | 


FIG 


egions, || 
where the inhabitants ſeem, in ſome degree, to: partake of | 


n. 


1 


— 


8 
over, in the freezing ther th 
he Frighted birds the rain ip rack 
ben == 
a ſu of wind ar 

The brittle foreſt into atoms flies | 
he crackling wood beneath the tool donde, ; 
And, in a ſpangled _—_ — nd 15 
Or; if a ſouthern gale the region Warm, 
nd, by degrees, e 
he —.— a miry country ſees ; 

+ fad beneath thy dropping mes 
of ike ſome eluded peaſant, Merlin leads 
tiro* fragrant bow rs, and thre' delicious meads z/ 
enchajited garden to kim fi «304 
And airy fabricks there attract his eyes ; . 
is wand'ring feet the magic paths pure, 
he We FO. $958 
he trackleſs ſcenes diſperſe in fluid airy 130% 
And woods, and wilds, and thorny Ways appeat's J 
A tedious road, the weary wretch returns, | 
ene. 
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OA the 5 0 it is rear. to 4 15 
diviſions; ati ſubdiviſlotis of the co „With the 


The grand {viſiotis of \ Wes | 


0 called, or North ada, 
South N 


cipal cities, ' towns, &c. 
are four in opp oe "VIZ... 
1. Iutland, proper 
2. The duchy of Sleſwic, or 

3. The duch of Frome, 
4. The Daniſh Iſlands. ee 


of Jorta#s, 17479 h yy * b 


JS Tr AUD. 


JUTL ND banded; on the! ford. by the 
wic, on the north and weſt; ns 
man Ocean, and towards the ecaft, by tle 
Categate, and the Leffer Belt. 
This country i divided ins four dee viz. 


"Ripen tb the git Þ 1 


þ ug, e n 


I. Tbe diverſe of Ripen is bounded, an the fouth; by 
the duchy of Sleßrit, en the north, by the dieceſts of 
Arhuſen and Wiburg; and; eaſt and weſt, it extends 
from the Baltic to German ocean. It contains 30 

or bailiwicks, 282 pariſhes, 2 = 
as follow: 


| Ripen, 7D 3 Latin Ripa, is e he" 
river Nipſaw, which, before it comes to this city, di- 
vides itſelf into three branches, the largeſt of whi runs 


| on the north fide of the town; the middle branch, Which 


is the ſmalleſt; runs orr the foutk of it; tlie third, alſo, 
on the ſouthʒ but at ſome diſtance; they join again, 4 | 
little lower, and fall into the German ocean, thtee miles 
below, Ripen, making a commadious harbour. This 
city is 26 miles nf from: Tundereng towards the 
north, and 24 from Colding to 5 mts 
place of conſiderable trade; the neigh eue Fab 

and fields produce abundance of cattle and Hither 
are drove almoſt all the black cattle from mar parts of 
e tee]? tir e 
tries, eſpecially for Hollan ir corn art 
intd'the neighbouring countries; which ey occaſion for 
it, all wkich afford them t Bur the 

is often expoſed to ĩmminent danjgers Coo the tides flows: 


ing in with a pfodigiois violence from the ſea, ſo that 
the water ſometimes comes into the very church- yard of 
the cathedral, which ſtands on a hilt; and even . x 


the terrible inundation that afflicted Jutland in 


year 1734, the water role an ell high in e day "7 


dral, 


ral. This town is ſtron by ture only, without 
much aſſiſtance from art. Towards the 
caſtle, flanked with N w/o 1 old faſhion, 
built ein the se. Tbe citizens houſes are pretty 
well built, e eee were formerly in Nader 
Circ than they are now 3 but they ſuffered very 
much during the wars with Sweden, the city being taken 
by the Swedes in 16457 but ſoon” after recovered by the 
„Before the: reformation this wWas a biſhop's ſee, 
as it is now of a ſuperintendent or Lutheran biſhop, The 
cathedral is a noble pile; built with free-ſtone, as well as 
its ſteeple, which is ſquare, very high, and covered with 
lead. Ius church is adorned within with ſeveral marble 
columns, and with the tombs of ſome kings. There is 
another chere dedicated to St. Catherine; here are alſo 
two public ſchools, for the education of youth in polite 
literature, and à college for divinity, in the court of the 
biſhop's palace; where there is alſo à public library. The 
city is governed by two burgomaſters, or conſuls, and by 
a ſenate, who formerly adminiſtered juſtice with ſo muc 
ſeverity, that the 775 
ſaying, to expreſs a rigorous execution of the laws. 
Aang, or Kolding, an eld city mentioned by 
Ptolemy, ſtands on the banks of a little river called Col- 
dinger Aa, which North Jutland from the duchy of 
Sleſwic, and falls into a little gulph, thence named the 
guiph of Celding. This city is about 11 miles diſtant 
Haderleben to the nor It was burnt down during 


rio = of the hands of Eric, duke of Slefwic, 
and ſon to king Abel. He _ a citadel _— to be 
2 bulwark.to Denmark, and fortified the town, eſpecially 
towar de oath, "Chriſtian III. Who liked the city 
very much, on account of its 
holfome air, built the caſtle of | 
Gty, Temoved thither with his court, and died there Ja- 
was, built by 


nuary the Iſt, 1559. The: boſpi t by Fre- 
derick! e 3 endowed 5 Sober In May 
over the 


1644, the Danes gained a conliderable victory o 
Swedes near Colding. This town is but cc it 
does not contain above 100 or 120 — ; but what 


whole country about it. All the black cattle and horſes 
that come, from! Jutland, and go into Sleſwic, muſt paſs 
over this bridge, and payicach a crown for 
_ wifes, à cunſiderable part 


the Leſſer Belt, oveĩ-againſt Middlefort in Funen, yet 
they have hardly any trade but in cattle... They have 
fiſh, and the river Aa produces excellent cels. 

Frederick's Ode, in Latin Fredericl Oda, ftands on 
the banks of the Leſſer Belt, 10 miles from Colding to 
the north-eaſt, and about 27 om Ripeh towar s the eaſt, 
It was built by king Frederick III. of Denmark and is 
well ſeated on à point of land, with an eaſy deſeent to 


the ſeaward: It has been well fortified, beifig a paſs ovEr 


the Leſſer Belt, or Middlefort- Sound. The works are 
very high on the land fide; and on the other ſide of the 
point there are eight baſtĩons: It has four gates, and be- 
fore each a ravelin, but ruinous. Towards the ſea the 
fortifications are lower; and ot a extent; where 
there are baſtions; 
| ſhore: Thoſe fort 
but the fifth p 


t deal iof ground, 
of it is not inhabited, for there are 
many. corn- fields and orchards within the walls. This 
place was formerly a refuge for bankrupts and Jews; but 
king Frederick: IV. has recalled thoſe privileges.” Here 
are two churches, one Daniſh, and another German, but 
have no ſterples. In 1658, this ton was taken 
by Charles Guſtavus's troops, commanded by Wrangel; 
the gatriſon, conſiſting of 2000 men, were all killed or 
taken;' This opened à way to the king of Sweden to 
undertake his expedition over the ice from this place to 
Funen; where the paſſage over the Belt is above three 
lin miles. „„ 07 vilhoouNy 

Weille, or Weele, is ſix miles diſtant from Frederick's 
Ode to the north · weſt, and about 12 from Colding to the 
north. It ſtands on a little river, which falls into a great 
bay that communicates with the Leſſer Belt, and makes 
2 good harbour. The city is neat, and well- built, but 
not large. About 22 miles to the north-weſt ſtands 

Warde, on a fiver that falls into the German Ocean, 10 
p 459 of, "ir "an? 1591.49 v1 ; SOT 15 
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akes it ck cenfiderable is its bridge over the river 
. which is Ne lled Boherrit, and gives name to the 
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ice of Ripen was become à proverbial || 60 miles along 
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en 
37 pre orſhips 


in 14247. In 1268, king Eric VI. re- | 
country, and 
of 152 Fhe town rfelf 


. 
2 


of à ſuperintendant. 
Scanderburg, fi 
weſt, is a 
Gude. 

I; whence 
of the king of Denmark's re- 


. i | | weſt, is à ſmall c 
venue. . Though this town lies commòdious for trade on 


which ſerves it i 
| Baltic. : 
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road this way, and penetrated even as 
and, caſting his 
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miles below the town, which is conyeniently ſituated for | 


, 16 34,4333 5 «cgyt $455 
is Jug e | 


1 n l 
Nene , & Ringkiobir 
1 e Br de Ng 5 [t lies on a hay of the 


German Ocean made by a neck of land 25 miles in length 
from north to ſouth, ſo that ſhips ride in e port ſafe from 


all Winds. = FP Wl h wines II 11193 
"*Lenwick ftands on the gulph of A 


it Has its name) on the north-weſt borders of t is dioceſe, 


10 miles from the German Ocean t6 the eaſt, 56 from 


Ripen, and 18 from Ringcoping to the nortn. 
Hoſflebro, or Hodſelbrow, ſtands abdut 11 miles from 


Lemwick to the ſouth-eaſt, and 12 from Ringcoping to, 


the north-eaſt, It is an inland town, but lies on à river 
which communicates with the German Ocean by a lake 
mn win me verifalls.. oo ITT LG... 
II. The dieceſe of Arhuſen is the caftetn- part of: 


Jutland,” having on the north the dioceſes of Wiburg and, 
Aalburg ; on the welt and ſouth that of 1 on, 
the eaſt the Categate and Leſſer Belt, It extends about 
coaſt of the Baltic, but is not much 
miles in breadth at the wideſt part. It contains 
| or bailiwicks, 304 pariſhes, five caſtles, 
rts, and eight cities, or walle tOWNS,: Viss... 
 Arhufen, the capital of the dioceſe, ſtands. at the 
mouth of the river Gude: which runs through it, and a, 
little lower falls into the 
northward of Sleſwic, and 42 north-caft of Rip * 
The ſituation is pleaſant, being ſurrounded with. oreſts 
full of games paſtures that ar exceeding rich for the, 
elds which produce a confi erable quantity 
in. t is neat and agreeable, well-: 
furniſhed with proviſions, and domeſtic neceſſaries, from 
the neighbouring country; and with other commodities; 


above 


and luxuries from various countries, by the means of ſhip- 


| — The harbour is tolerable, and the cathedral church 


after a curious ſtile of architecture, beautified and 


embelliſhed with various monuments of noblemen, pre- 
lates,” &c. The biſhop's palace was once à magnificent 


e, but is now fallen” to decay. This city was 


made an epiſcopal ſee in the year 1014, and is now the ſee 


4 4 & » 


fix miles from Arhuſen to the ſouth. 
. fortreſs near the ſpring of the river ? 


2 = 
- 


Horſens, 12 miles diſtant from Arhuſen to the ſouth- 
ity. or town ſituated on a little gulph, 
i inte of a harbour, and. falls to th 
Randers is a very antient city, ſituated on the Seer | 
Gude, which, about 12 miles Iower, falls into the Baltic, 
and thus affords this place a good conveniency for naviga- 
tion. It js à place of great trade, and famous for the beſt 
ſalmon, in Jutland. The neighbouring fields produce 
ET . ˙ » 
Ebelſtot ĩs ſeated on the bottom of a hay of the Cate- 
pate, about 18 miles from Arhuſen, towards the north- 
w SOLE norge... ed kk 3s 


Grinaa ſtands near the point or cape of a peninſula, 
which juts out. into the Categate, and is ſeven, miles 
diſtant from Ebelſtot'es' the nbrth. It is dbfended bye 


caſtle, L 4 F 2 5 FR . i 8 PPh 
Mariager ſtands on the ſouth- fide of a large ba of the 
 Hobro, or Hebro, a ſmall Ya 


Categate, 16 miles diſtant from Arhuſen to t 5 

miles above oak 45 the welt. _ Fi "00s | weer 
III. The dieceſe of Wiburg bas that of Aalburg on 
the north, from which it is partly ſeparated by the gulph 
of Limford ;” Arhuſen on the eaff,*and Ripen on the ſouth 
and weſt. It is not' above 24 miles from ſouth to north, 
and 26 from eaſt to weſt,” being almoſt of around figure. 
Though it be an inland country, yet it wants not the 


* 


town on the 


- 


conveniency of navigation; for here are large lakes, that 
branch out into ſeveral 
| whence, by means of the 


pare of this land,. and from 

imford ns which they run, 
and which communicates with the Baltic Sea, they re- 
ceive veſlels of great burthen. Among theſe lakes there 
is one named Otheſunde, from the emperor Otho, ſur- 


named the Great, who about the year $42, mage an in- 
ar as this country; 


[1 


velin into the water, gave it the name 


ia 
it ſtill retains. Fhe beſt horſes in Denmark are bred in 


that part of the dioceſe named Salling. In this, territory. 
; | + #04 Walt neg bs » P hs LAS 4# 4 4 dare 
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Categate. It is 80 miles to the 


EUROPE]: |. : > DOE N M Wals och 80 49 


* -16 prefeRorſhips, or bailiwicks, 218 ll vas. frſt a ſtes· ſchool only, founded by Chriſtian the - 
pariſnes, and three: garriſons. moſt conſiderable Third. ih 1 e 17 een er 
tous ar | Seeby is a ſmall ſeaport town em the eaſtern ſhore, 13 

Wöwurgh, which ſtands in the middle of North Jut- miles diſtant from Schagen, towards the ſouth · et. 0 


land, of whichiit is the capital city. <P : 388 
reſort The Duane Szewic, or Soirit Jortau, 


It is a place of great being the ſeat of a -high'| 
curt of judicature, vrhich receives the appeals from-in- ||| | | Hb 
ferior courts, but none can be made from it, ſave to the THIS: 8 ancient dependance on the kin — 
king. E | I dom of Denmark; for in the year 1128, King dealt 
It has been the ſee of a biſhop for above 600 years; but the Firſt gave it to his nephew Canute, the ſon of Exic. 
therexatti time cannot be fixed, for it is a matter ſtifl diſ- Denmark was afterwards deprived of it, but in the year 
uted whether: this: or Aalburg- be the moſt antient. 1459, Chriſtian the Firſt re- united it to that kin In. 
he. biſhop: and chapter ſtill fubſiſt; though they are || It is about 86 miles in length, and 60 in breadth, ing 
now of the Augſburg confeſſton. It ſtands near a branch bounded by Jutland on the north, by the Baltic on the. 
of. 1 Limford; called Virkſund, and was an- eaſt; by the duchy of Holſtein on. the ſouth, and by the 
tiently.called-Cimmerſburg, as being the chief city of the-|| German Ocean on the weft. e NN. Wore 
Cimbri; but whenee-its had its preſent name is not very It. is watered by ſeveral ſtreams, which render it ex- 
certain. Vet by a+ reaſonable: conjecture, à late author || ceeding fruitful in moſt parts, and in general abounds in 
ſuppoſes t was callediſo from being the habitation of the || meadows and paſtures. Theeaftern parts lie conſidet bly | 
pirates, who antiently were very powerful in thoſe parts, higher than the weſtern, and in the latter there are large 
and were called Wigis, or Wickangels, in the old Daniſh. || plains, which produce a great plenty of all ſorts of corn. 
tengas nan | The nobility here are rich, and the common people enjoy 
- Schevez- or Schiffhnis, which ſtands on the ſame a great ſhare of independence. This duchy is Ae. 
gulph, 12 miles from Wiburg to the north-weſt; has || into four circles, via © OED 
the r jon of breeding the beſt horſes in the north. || 8 Fle at | Ht | 
The peninſula of Saling is ſurrounded on all ſides by. || I = 15 0 and 
the ſame gulph, except towards the ſouth, and is the SL A oor Haderſleben. 1 
noted place in Denmark for fine horſes, which are ex- The principal cities and towns ef this duchy are, | 
ported by-foreigners: | 7 | Sleſwie, the capital of the whole duchy, is fituate 
| Nybe,. in Latin Nibe, on the ſame gulph, 18 miles || on a ſmall arm of the ſea, called, the Sley, at the diſtance. 
from Wiburg to the north-eaſt, is alſo noted for a good || of about 38 miles from Gluckſtadt to the north-eaſt, an , 
breed of horſes. © - — ) | 28 from Lemden to the eaſt. Chriſtianity. was eſtabli ed. 
IV. The dioceſe of Aalburg is the moſt northern part here in the gth century, and the great church Was 
of: Jutland, and ſurrounded by the ſea on all parts, ex- founded by Eric Barn, in conjunction with St. Anſchar, 
cept on the ſouth, here it is divided from Wiburg and || biſhop of Hamburgh ; and in the year 930, king Harol : 
Ripen by the gulph called Limford, which runs from || Blatand erected an er ſee here. Afterwards the 
the Baltic Sea, above 50 miles aereſs the country, and is Sclavonians invaded theſe parts in the year 1064, ruine: 
ſhut on of the German Ocean my narrow iſthmus, or the church, and reſtored. the pagan ſuperſtitions ; but. 
neck of land, made by the ſand-hills on the weſt ſhore of || ſoon: after theſe foreigners were again expelled Siſtine 
Jutland, over-againft a great uoal called Jurſche-RiF: || nity was reftored, and che cathedral rebuilt, I ; 
This dioceſe is about 70 miles long, from the ſouth-weſt || century it became a place of very, great, trade, and muc! 
ta the uttermoſt- point of Schager-Riff, in the north- || frequented/ by merchants from Great, Britain, France, 
eaſt; but as it is of a-triangular form, its breadth” is not || Spain, Flanders, &c. The ſoil, eſpecially towards the 
equal every where, it being but about 40 miles where || ſouth and eaſt, is not very fruitful, but the town is ſuf- - 
broadeſt, - The north part of this dioceſe, which is cut || ficiently ſupplied with all neceſſaries of life from tha 
off by the gulph, (for the city of Aalburg lies on the || neighbouring country, and the Sley affords abundance 
ſouth- ſide of it) is called Wenſuſzel, and by Latin au- || fiſh. © "Phey brew beer here, which is not very palatable; 
thors Vandalia, 'which makes ſome think that it was the || but they 1. ſome from abread, as well as wine, whi 
ſeat of the Vandals: The inhabitants are the har- is pretty cheap. The buildings are very indifferent, 
dieſt of the king of Denmark's ſubjects. The country; || though. ſome af the moſt eminent citizens haye fine 
is fruitful, and pretty well enriched by trade. It is di- || houfes, The tewn has no fortifications, and is only. 
vided into 13 bailiwicks, which contain 177 pariſhes, 100, || furrounded by a wall, which parts it from the ſuburbs, 
caſtles, and the following cities and towns. ** The cathedral is the only church within the town. It 
Aalburg, ſo called from the great quantity of eels || Piles in which are to be ſeen th 
taken in the gulph of Limford, ſtands on the ſouth hore || tombs” of che antient dukes of Sleſwic, and of ſeve 
of it, about ſix miles from the Categate to the weft. || biſhops.- In the fuburbs there is a church dedicated ta 
It is the ſee of à biſtiop, founded about the year 1060; St. Michael. Sleſwic was formerly the ſee of a Roman 
but the biſhops reſided antiently at Burglaw, whence the || Catholic biſhop, and is now that of a Proteſtant, ſuper- 
dioceſe was then called the dioceſe of Burglaw ; but fince || intendant. © — FFF 
the reformation, the Lutheran biſhops have had their pa- | Within a few miles from Sleſwic, to the ſouth, arg 
/ 242 | — © || yet to be ſeen, in many places, the ruins of. the famou 
Wenſuſael; or Burglaw, ftands on the river Ryaa, wall and trench, which was built in antient times by tha 
which 14 miles lower falls into the gulph of Limford, | Daniſh kings againſt the incurſions of the Saxons, It 18 
from which this city is as many miles diſtant to the north. i thought to have been begun by Gotherick, or Gothofred, 
It was formerly the fee of a biſhop, which has been re- || king of Denmark, to keep out the armies of the em- 
moved to Aalburg. ihe bo * I peror Charles the Great, about the year 808; and after- 
Schagen, Scagen, or Skau, as the inhabitants call it, 


| | | wards improyed by queen Thyra, and other Daniſh ma- 
is ſeated on the promontory, or cape, which it gives name e 


narchs, and made fo ftrong, as to be eſteemed i 8 
to; and is the moſt northern land of Jutland, betwixt the || nable by the counſellors of Henry, ſurnamed the Lian, 
Norwegian Sea and the Categate, or Schager-Rack. | duke of Saxony: This ram art was called Danewark, | 

This town is more frequented by merchants from all || and, like Hadrian's wall, in England, is reported to hays 
parts of Europe than any other town in Jutland, becauſe || reached from fea to ſea, ,quite acroſs this neck of land. 
they touch here in their way to the Sound. Its trade || Goetterp was the antient ſeat and r of the 
would be far greater ſtill, were it not for the dangerous || dukes of Holſtein, the chief branch of which family, 
at DELL I CT. after the royal one, took from thence the title ar ſurname 

Nikioping is ſituated in the Iſſe of Mors, made by the || of Gettorp. It is about fix miles diſtant from. Sleſwi 
gulph Limford; and is'a conſiderable town. 10 the ſouth-weſt, and ſtands on the Sley, which 3 
_ Tyſted ſtands on the ſouth-weſt part of this diaceſe, || ſurrounds it and carries veſlels of ſmall burthen ta a 
near 
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tick. This place is, at the ſame time, 


| 30 miles from Aalburg to the weft, in the middle || from the B Ne 
of the iſthmus made by the German Ocean, and gulph || fortreſs, and. a noble palace, being reckoned one of the 
af Limford, which is the moſt fruitful place of this fineſt ſeats in all theſe northern parts. The caſtle ſtandę 
ao oo 5 5 # to the weſt vf the Sley, in the middle of a lite ble 
This town is noted ſor a kind of univerſity, which || and is built, in che * oblong ſquare, 3 


— 


$0; 

with four baſtions of earth: the bottom is paved with 
free-ſtone, the curtains are long, * _ _ Fond 
north and ſouth. You approach the caſtle by a- bridge, 
which joins it to the ſouth - ſhore. It is commanded by a 
mountain that ſtands north-eaſt of it, from whence the 
Danes annoyed the caſtle in the year 1675, When the 
duke was treacherouſly ſurpriſed by the 'king of Den- 
mark at Rentſburg. The duke, before his death; had 
deft to rebuild the caſtle, but the front only is 
finiſhed; and, if the whole had been completed, it 
would have been one of oe york palaces in Europe. A 
rampart encompaſſes the firſt court, and the gate of the 
caſtle is of a fine blue ſtone, as hard as marble, with a 
lantern over it that has 27 lights. On the north ſide of 
the caſtle there is a bridge, of 200 paces, over the lake; 
and at the end of the bridge a walk, between rows of 
trees, that lead to the en, which is adorned with 
may fine water-works and caſcades. On the left there 
is a baſon, or fiſh-pond, 200 paces ſquare, with rows of 
trees on all ſides, except to the north; there are, alſo, 
fine arbours on the ſides of the pond, and in the middle 
2 Hercules, of a monſtrous fize, repreſented with his 
chub, going to kill the Lernzan hydra, out of ,cvery part 
of w he water plays. In every corner of the pond 


hich 
there are ſtatues which form caſcades. On the north 
there is a parterre, in the form of a creſcent, divided 
into ſeveral compartments} with niches round, contain- 
ing the buſts of many kings, and modern princes. 


ere are alſo. the repreſentations of many fabulous ani- || 


mals, that throw water. At the end of the walk there 
is a ſmall room, in which is to be ſeen a globe, made by 
the famous Tycho Brahe, fo contrived, that, by mecha- 
Hiſm, it repreſents his ſyſtem of the world. There is, 
another admirable globe of copper, 10 feet and an half 
in diameter, with a ſphere, wherein the ſun moves in the 
ecliptic, and all the heavenly bodies are carried round in 
exact order, by means of certain wheels, which are 
turned about by water conveyed from the adjacent moun- 
tain. Before this houſe there is a level ground 530 paces, 
broad, and three times as long, divided into three parts: 
thoſe on the two ſides have fine parterres, and that in the 
middle has a great baſon in the centre, with water-works : | 
the next terrace is higher, and the whole is incloſed with | 
green pales, as high as. each terrace, with buſts all 
round. From the higheſt terrace there is- the fineſt pro- 
& perhaps in the world, viz. the caſfle.in the front, in 
middle of a lake, ſurrounded with a charming coun- 
try, and a fine plain before it. On the left there is a 
great orangery, or greenhouſe, where they keep Indian | 
trees, myrtles, pomegranates, and others, in boxes. 
The park is very noble, about four Engliſh miles in cir- 
cumference, and full of fallow deer and ſtags. There is 
a toll-booth, or cuſtom-houſe, where toll is paid for 


— 


] 


numbers of black cattle, that paſs from Jutland | 


into Germany; this produces à conſiderable ſum to the 
king of Denmark, ſince in ſome 
Above 50,000 head of cattle. RT. 4 
Eckrenford ſtands on a little gulph of the Baltic, which 
makes a very commodious haven, and affords it a pretty 
conſiderable trade, it being one ef the ſafeſt ports on that 
ſhore. "Tt is about 22 miles diftant from Gottorp to the 
eaſt, and fix from Kiel towards the north. It is ſaid to 


a 


tet 
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years toll is paid for 


r . / „„ 35, 8s 


called fo from an old caſtle, out of the ruins of which 
1 RT | A 7 
wiych borders on the duchy of Holſtein, is ſituated on a 
Iph of the Baltic, at the entrance of the haven of 
ict, and is commanded by a caſtle that was built in 
1637, by. Chriftian IV. king of Denmark. It is about 
five miles diſtant frem Kiel to the north, and four from 
Eckrenford to the eaſt. It has about 500 houſes, and 
two gates, defended with ſtrong works. The Eyder 


ſerves for 4 ditch, and makes it inacceſſible; and wWher | 


the river grows narrower, they have built a fine half moon 
in the water, with port-holes for 16 pieces of cannon. 
Prederickſtadt was thus called from its founder, Fre- 
derick duke of Holſtein and Sleſwic, who built it. in 
the year 1621, peopled it with Hollanders, and granted 
them great privileges. He endeavoured alſo to ettle a 


filk-trade there, and for that purpoſe ſent a famous em- 
baſſy to Muſcovy and Perſia, which gave occaſion to 
8 5 Fa * Tak . 1 
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it was once a member of that em 
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Adam Olearius, ſecretary of it, to publiſh an account 
thereof, in an excellent book of travels. This town 
ſtands on the banks of the river Eyder, and is 24 miles 
diſtant from Sleſwie towards a weſt, and from 
Gluckſtadt to the north. It is built aſter the Dutch way, 
and all forts of religions are tolerated ther. The town 
is ſquare, and ſurrounded with a large canal; planted with 
rows of trees. It is divided into t parts by another 
canal, alſo with trees on the ſides. 3 99 durch 
is built wich bricks, and very naaa... 
Tonderon is alſo ſituated on the tiver Eyder, 10 
miles below Frederickſtadt, and about 14 miles from the | 
German Hoey It is 1 an antient od 5 Ua it has a 
pretty good trade, which inereaſes daily, by means of its 
 commodious harbour formed by the Wa IN for- 
merly well fortified, but the fortiſications wege demoliſhed 
in 1714 by the Danes, who, after a long blockade, forced 
the town to ſurrender upon terms. "This is the capital 
of the bailiwiek of Eyderſtadt, and much frequented by 
the Dutch, who buy black cattle here "1 
| Flenſburgh, the capital of a diſtri known by the- 
fame name, as well as that of Angelen, or Engeland, the 
country of the Angles who invaded South-Britain, and 
beſtowed upon it the appellation, of England: Its fitua- 
tion is eight miles to the northward of; Slefwic, on the 
gulph of Flens, formed by the and the harbour 
is ſo very commodious, that ſhi great burthen may 
come up, and lie loaded fromthe ANTE —_—: 
uſum, which is 10 miles from Tonderon, and fitu- 
ated on the gulph of Hover, was formerly flouniſhing and 
ut is now greatly decayed; its ruin being de- 
duced from three capital cauſes, viz. war, anundations, . 
and conflagratie ss. - 
| Lohm-Cloſter is an inconſiderable town, ſituated on 
72 river Lohm-Beoke, about 10 miles from the German 
Haderſleben is a large ſea- port town, by the lake of: 
Haderſleben, which runs into a narrow gulph that diſ- 
embogues itſelf into the Baltic. The inhabitants carry 
on a tolerable trade, by means of the fiſh that are caught 
in great plenty, both in the lake and gulph. p. 
|, Lunder, 12 miles to the weſtward of Haderfleben, is a 
remarkable neat town, ſituated in a fertile foil, on the 
ſouthern bank of the river Wydaw. Here is a ſmall but 
ſtrong fort, which the king keeps in excellent repair; 
the harbour, however, is at preſent choaked up, and the 
town hath ſcarce any trale. 
Apenrade is ſituated at the bottom of a2 gulph of the 
Baltic, 25 miles north of Sleſwic. It is defended by 
a tolerable citade], but has, nevertheleſs, been plundered 
frequently in war time. 15 
8 or Gluckſburg, 
of 1 near the ſame gulph, but on the oppoſite 
fide. It is but a ſmall town, yet has a caſtle, and gives 
title to the dukes of Holſtein- Gluckſburg, 1 


| 


is four miles to the eaſtward 


— +. 8. 


. r H 

ALL former geographers: have / referred an account 
f this duchy to their deſcription of Germany, becauſe 
pire ; and "this many 
not from any apparent 
others had done fo before 


; 
0 


ſeem to have been induced to, 
reaſon for ſo doing, but that 


method of dividing and di 
[We ſhall, 


| them, and they 
- Chriftianpreis, the capital of a bailiwick of that name, | 


the richeſt province of D 


{cords of the, kingdom of Denmar 


| vinces of Denmar 


have therefore implicitiy copied their 
oining contigugus countries. 
der Holſtein ig is place, 


3 
however, 1 | 
where alone it can be introduced with propriety, for 

ie of the 


theſe reaſons ; becauſe it is on the north 
river Elbe, and is ſubjeck to the Daniſh monarch ; and 
| becauſe it is entirely incorporated with, and conſtitutes, 

= Dem, 

A very late traveller, whoſe informati 

d obſervations juſt; who had acceſs t 


on is Accurate, 
o the public re- 
os 2 lon K, and reegived many 
curious particulars from the late unfortunate prime mi- 
niſter, count Struenſee, ſays of this duch: The 
great duchy of Holſtein, which is, at preſent, all united 
to the Daniſh dominions, is famous for its fine: paſture, 
and for its produeing excellent beef. Great quantities of 
horned cattle are brought up in Jutland, and other pro- 
k, and brought here to be fattened; 
and their beef, beſides what is uſed for the conſumption, 
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an 


of Hamburgh and Lubeck, falted, dried, and-exported, 
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EUROPE.) 
the former to Holland, and the latter to all parts of 
Lower Germany; and together with an excellent breed 
of horſes, of which great numbers are exported yearly, 
bring conſiderable ſums of money into the province, of 
the whole of which the court of Denmark has not hi- 
therto found the means to drain them; ſo that this pro- 
vince may juſtly be ſaid to be the richeſt in the Daniſh 
dominions.” Hark 
This duchy is bounded on the weſt by the German 
Ocean; on the eaſt by the Baltic; on the fouth-eaft by 
Mecklenburgh ; en the ſouth-weſt by the river Elbe; 
and, on the fouth, by the territory of Hamburgh, and 
by Lauenburg. It is 80 miles in length, 60 in breadth 
where voades, and divided into four principal parts, or 
rovinces, viz. Holſtein proper, Wagria, Stormar, and 
Ditmarſh | 1 4 | : 
This duchy is remarkably fertile, and contains many 
rich marſh, paſture, and meadow-lands. Through' the 
marſh lands dykes have been cut, at an immenſe expence, 


not only to drain off the waters which natarally accu- | 


mulate there, but to drain off ſuch as are occaſioned by 
the inundations both of the ſea and rivers, which are 
frequent; theſe, however, give ſuch a richneſs to the 
ſoil of the marſhes, that cattle are bred in great num- 
bers, and fattened in them ; and vaſt quantities of ex- 
cellent butter and cheeſe are made of the milk. In ſome 
parts of them they ſow wheat, barley, peaſe, beans, 
rape-ſeed, &c. which thrive exceedingly. Sheep are 
bred in the more ſandy, heathy, and barren diſtricts; 
and woods and orchards abound' in other 7 The 
beef, veal, mutton, lamb, and pork, are all fat and pa- 
lateable; and the beſt ſea and river fiſh are caught in 
great plenty. The Holſtein horſes are exceedingly beau- 
tiful, and, on that account, highly prized both in Den- 
mark and Germany. The principal people uſually farm 
out their cattle, to a kind of bailiff; who runs all ha- 
ards, receives all profits, and allows the proprietor fo 
much per head for the whole; thus the gentry receive a 
certain inceme without having any trouble, and the bai- 
liff is ſufficiently rewarded for his pains, as he uſually 
makes a fortune by the extra profits. The country is, in 
neral, plain and level, and watered by the rivers Eyder, 
8 and Trave, with many rivulets, dykes, &c. An 
odd cuſtom prevails here, which is to drain the lakes 
and ponds, at certain times, and fell the carp, lampreys, 
pike, perch, &c. which are found in them; and then, 
for ſome years after, to ſow them with oats, or uſe them 
for paſture; and after that, to lay them under water, and 
breed fiſh in them again. The houſes and churches are 
very neat, for the people here, with reſpect to nicety, 
reſemble the Hollanders. The duchy contains about 30 
cities and towns, great and ſmall, and 600 pariſhes. The 
clergy are annually choſen, and removeable at pleaſure ; 
the people are rigid Lutherans, ſo that e but very 
little countenance to Calviniſts, and are ſtrongly preju- 
diced againſt the Roman catholics; with regard to their 
character, in other reſpects, they are, in general, well 
made, finely featured, fair, ſtrong, courageous, and ſo 
celebrated for their integrity, that the expreſſion Holſtein- 
laube, or honeſt Hol 
8 „Denmark, &c. The principal cities, towns, 
&c. in Holſtein are as follow: 6 $0 ee ee 
Lubeck, an imperial city, and chief of the Hans 
Towns, is ſituated at the conflux of ſeveral rivers, the 
largeſt of which is the Trave. 
Baltic, where it has a ſine harbour, 25 miles north of 
Lauenburg, 40 north-eaſt of Hamburg, and 117 ſouth- 
weſt of Copenhagen. Tis a biſhoprick under the arch- 
biſhop of Bremen, which was tranſlated hither from 
Oldenburg in 1163. | 5 
Lubeck is a government or republick within itſelf, 
with royal Juritllen, viz. To make and execute its 
own laws; as well in civil, as in capital cauſes. From 
the conſiſtory, there lies an appeal to the ſenate of the 
city, which conſiſts of four burgomaſters, two ſyndicks, 
who are civilians and gentlemen, and 16 common-coun- 
cil men; each of whom has his particular province, and 
they are all for life; but the common- council is only 


formed of lawyers and merchants, with an excluſion of 


mechanicks. Tis obſerved by Martiniere, that a father. | 


and ſon, or two brothers, cannot be in the regency at 
the ſame tine. 8 | * 
be name of this city is ſuppoſed to be derived 
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iner, is proverbial throughout 


*'Tis 12 miles from the 
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from | 
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Lob-eck, the German word for a pvint of latid; which 
agrees with its ſituation. *Tis an antient place, which, 

the Poles ſay; was founded by one of their kings who 

| conquered this part of the kingdom; but the Germans 
aſcribe its foundation to Godeſchalk, one of the kings of 
the Vandals; in 1040; It has ſuſtained wars; both defen- 
ſive and offenſive, for ſeveral years, not ofily againſt the 

' dukes of Mecklenburg; but againſt the king of Sweden. 
Tis faid to have been a conficrable ci be taken in 

the yeat 1134, by Crito, a prince of Rugen, who de- 
ſtroyed it; but was rebuilt in the year 1130 by Adolph 
II. count of Holſtein, and then was firſt endowed with 
the immunities of the city: In 1158, it was again to- 
tally reduced to a heap of ruins by fire, and was after- 
wards reſtored by Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony; 
in whoſe time the collegiate church was founded. In 
1164, the famous league of the Hans Towns was begun 
here; and their college is ſtill kept here, together with 
their records, and common ftock raiſed by contributions, 
as will be obſerved in the article of the Hans Towns. 
In 1181, the emperor Frederick I. brought it under ſub- 
jection to the empire; but Henry the Lion retobk it; 
upon which it fell into the hands of Holſtein, and after- 
wards of Denmark. The city having ſuffered greatly 
by fire, particularly in 1276, it was rebuilt in the hand- 
ſome manner we now ſee it, the ſenate having made an 
order, that none of the houſes ſhould for the future be 
built with timber, or covered with thatch. In 1350, it 
was almoſt depopulated by the plague, which Paulus 
Langius ſays carried off go, ooo of its inhabitants. At 

preſent it is a fine noble city, ſpacious and well fortified ; 
two miles in length, and more than one broad, the 

\ ſtreets being ' ſtrait, uniform and wide; many of the 
ſtreets have rows of lime-trees on the ſides, and a canal 
in the middle. The churches are magnificent, and 
about 20 of them have high ſpires. The two chigt 
ſtreets leading from the cathedral, and the Miller's Gate, 
to the royal, and caſtle gate, being in the higheſt part 
of the city, are interſected by others that deſcend gradu- 
ally on each fide to the Trave and Wagenitz rivers. The 
houſes are large and ſtately, being of brick covered with 
tiles, e y high, and adorned with ſculpture. The 
river Trave brings ſhips into the very heart of the city, 
which is near 10 miles from the ſea; the largeſt veſſels, 

however, unload at Travermund, a fort on the bay of 
Lubeck. The principal trade is to Riga, Revel, Narva, 
and Peterſburgh ; and the magazines and warehouſes are 
likewiſe well ſtocked with the productions and commodi-- 
ties of England, France, Spain, Holland, the Eaft and 
Weſt Indies, '&c. The fortifications are ſtrong, well 
finiſhed, and kept in good repair; the baſtions are lofty 
and extenſive, the out-works numerous, and the haven 
defended by ſeveral forts and ramparts. The ſeveral 
market- places are large, and well ſupplied ; and the pub- 
lic buildings ſtately, particularly the ſenate-houſe, arſe- 

nal, hoſpitals, &c. The collegiate church of St. Mary 
is a lofty noble pile, richly ornamented with ſculpture, 
images, pictures, &c. particularly a very curious piece 
called Death's Dance, which repreſents human beings 
in all ſtations of life, from an emperor to the meaneft 

perſon ; and from an old man to att infant, led round a 

circle by ſo many ſkeletons, ſhewing that death ſpares 

no age or condition. r en 

Ahl what is life with ills incompaſs'd round ? 
Amidft our hopes, fate ſtrikes the ſudden wound: 
To day th' ſtateſman of new honour dreams, - 
To- morrow death deſtroys his airy ſchemes. 

| Is mouldy treaſure in thy cheſt conhn'd? . 

— Fhink all that treaſure thou muſt leave behind; 
Thy heir with. ſmiles. ſhall view the blazon'd herſe, 
And all. thy hoards with laviſh hands diſperſe ; 

| ee certain fate th' impending blow delay, 

. Thy mirth will ſicken, and thy bloom decay; 

Then feeble a 


* us 
Mi 


o 


| will all thy nerves diſarm, 
No more thy blood its narrow channels warm, 
Who then would wiſh to ſtretch this narrow ſpan, 
To ſuffer life beyond the date of man? | | 
This church is ſupported by beautiful tall pillars, made 
of a ſingle ſtone each, and has a very high fpire covered 
with gilt lead. But the-moſt fingular eircumſtance rela- 
tive to this chureh is a remarkable inſcription in nine 


Latin diſtichs ; on one of the pediments the lines im- 


3 A NEW. COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


porti ing, that the emperor nr 0 +} Oldenburgh,. or Alterburg, was once a very conſide - 
te a ſtag alive in #heſe parts, cauſed a collar of „with [a town, but is now fallen. to decay, 5 ſituated 
< a croſs on it, to be put about his neck, and the worde near the Baltic, 27 miles north of Lubeck, and gives 
1% Hoc Caſar me donabat, with the date of the year, and name of a ſmall diſtrict. In ancient times the Sclavo- 
< then turned him looſe again into the foteſt; and Leon, nian kings kept their court here. | "x 
<« duke of Saxony, having caught the ſame ſtag 400 Lemden is a market town on the confines, of. Sleſwic,.. 
4 after, with 3 and croſs about his neck, ¶ not far from the Eyder. It is celebrated for - its. beer, 
* be took a fancy to build and endow: this cathedral on {which is ſent into many parts of the circumjatent coun- 
< the ſame ſpot, and to grant the biſhops a creſs Or in a try, and even tranſported. abroad. 1 
<< ſteld Gules for their arms; and as a monument of this, Meldorp, or Meldorf, is a large town ſtanding on- a) 
i the figure of a ſtag is placed on the top of the church.” river or ſtream,.. called the Meele. It has: fome. trade, 
That the cathedral was built by Leon duke of Saxony; and three market. places round its church, diſtinguiſhed. 
and that the figure of a ſtag is placed upon it, are un- | a names of the north, ſouth, and weſt, markets. 
doubted facts; but with reſpect to the authenticity of ¶ Here is likewiſe, a publio ſchool for the ſtudy of the claf-. 
the ſtory, or the degree of credit it merits, we leave every ſics and rhetoric. „ | 
impartial reader to Fis own judgment; profeſſing, at the |} n is a large but poor town, 10 miles to the north 
ſame time, that we place but little faith in ſuch amazing of Meldrop. f 
longevity of a ſtag, or in the probability of its being the || Krempi is a ſmall open town, on a little river of the 
ſame which Charlemagne turned looſe. Xe | ſame, name. 5 5 3 | . 
All parts ef this city are ſerved with water by pipes Gluckſtadt is fituated on the. north fide. of the Elbe, 
from a reſervoir. The next ſtaple commodity to corn is 26 miles ſouth-weſt of Hamburg, It is a neat well built 
beer, which is in high eſtimation, not only as a pleaſant town, and ſo ſtrongſas to be deemed impregnable. The 
liquor, but as a medicine, when 1 applied to Danes have 2000 men in garri ſon here, and ſome men of 
bruiſes, wounds, &c. Here are ſeveral hoſpitals which war in the harbour, which is very ſafe. and ſpacious. 
are well ſupported : there is one for antient people of Here the Calviniſts have a church, the Roman Catholics: 
both ſexes, which. was once a caſtle, from whence the a chapel, and the Jews 2 as NN The. town was 
citizens drove out the Daniſh garriſon. St. Anne's is founded in 1620, when Chriſtian IV. king of Denmark 
for orphans, and other children of poor burghers, who ordered it to be called Gluckftadt, which implies Furtuamate- 
are bete inſlructed in ſome handicraft, and there is an Town. There being no ſprings about the town, the · inha 
5 for the confinement of libertines and madfolks. bitants uſe, rain- water, or that of the river. Thoſe whE 
ere are two other hoſpitals for the reception of poor ¶ are convicted of theft receive this ſentence to- draw 
travellers, where 2 are allowed three days refreſh- || during. life, the duſt-carts belonging to the town,, te“ 
ment, and then fent forward with a paſs; but ſuch as which they are chained like galleyvſlaves. 
happen to be ſick, are provided with all neceſſaries till] Bredenbergz or Breitenburg, is a village on the Stor, 
they recover or die. richeſt foundation of this ſort defended: by a caſtle-; it gives name to a lordſhiꝑ that hath 
5s St. George's d which is R for the main long been the property of the antient and celebrated fa - 
tenance of ſuch artificers as are and paſt their || mily. of Ranzau. TOY ORE WG ; | 
labour; and there is alſo St. Gertrude's hoſpital, which Primeburg is a market town on the Pinace, 13 miles 
is a r there are, moreover, ſeveral alms-houſes-|| from Hamburg, and 14 from Gluckſtadt. It is only 
endowed by the merchants for the maintenance of the remarkable for giving name to a county which fell to thei 
widows of poor members, beſides ſeveral little ſtreets of || crown of Denmark, by the death of its laſt count Qthe: 
houſes for the widows. of other poor citizens. | in 1640. x | | 112 9 
Travemund, dependent on Lubeck, from whence it is] Altena, a large and populous: village, is joined by 4 
but nine miles to the north-eaſt, and 32 weſt of Wifmar, row of houſes on the Elbe to Hamburg, as — — 4 
is a little town near the mouth of the river Trave. One Southwark. It had its name from king of Den- 
of the counts of Holſtein ſold it in 1320, for 4000 marks mark, as it is ſaid; purely to banter tlie deputies of 
to the Lubeckers, who fortified it with four good baſtions, Hamburg. The latter remonſtrated to him againſt build- 
erected a light -houſe to guide the ſhips at night, and ing this town too near to their city; and, having fre- 
commonly keep a garriſon here of three or 400 men, || quently ſaid thereupon, in their diſcourſe to the \ "ao 
commanded by a burgher of Lubeck, who receives his }| Dat is al te na, which in the language of! this ooun- 
orders from the burgomaſters, and admits no perſons into try is, it is too near; the king, taking particular no- 
the place without a paſſport. It was ſeized by the.czar || tice of the three laſt! monoſyllables, ſaid to the deputies, 
in 1627, in order to ſecure tranſports for his troops, but he could not excuſe himſelf, if be did not go on with the 
he was perſuaded to quit it. There is a. peninſula over |} building; but that, to oblige them, he would call it by! 
_ againft it, about a quarter of a league in circumference; the name they had given it. It-was formerly azefugenot! 
22 belongs to the duchy of Mecklenburg. The ſ river only for inſolvent debtors, but even malefactors, that 
rave riſes out of a great Jake, in the juriſdiction of came ftom Hamburg; becauſe, though the inhabitants, 
Segeberg; and, after a ſerpentine courſe from north to [| a few fiſnhermen and ſailors, ſubject to the King of Den- 
ſouth, by Segeberg and Oldeflo, turns ſnort to the eaſt, [| mark, depended intirely on the trade and buſineſs of 
waters ＋ cis of which this town is the port, and: || that oity; yet it was quite out of its juriſdiction. It is 
then falls here into the Baltic. Fn * noted for a treaty in 1689, betwixt the late king of Den- 
Oldeſlo, or Odelſo, on the river Trave, ſeven miles mark and the duke of Holſtein-Gottorp ; but much more 
ſoutlt of Segeberg, 18 weſt of Lubeck, and 3x north- eaſt for itz calamity: in · 1712, when count e 
of Hamburg, is a little old town, which was formerly a || Swediſh general, having juſt defeated the king of B 
= flouriſhing place, and the capital of this part; but || mark-and his army at Gadebuſch, came and burnt: this 
ſuffered ſo much by the neighbouring princes, who con- town to the ground. The reaſons pretended by thi 
tended for this province, and by 2 Tuke of Brunſwick, Swedes were, that magazines of bread, beer, &. | 
who deſtroyed its ſalt-works to thoſe at Lunenburg, | 
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preparing here for the Muſcovites and: Saxons; and that 
that it is decayed. | lit was partly in reprizal for the burning of Staden, and 
Travendal, on the fame river, within a mile of gege- other cruelties committed by the Danes and Muſcovites 
berg, is only noted for ſeveral treaties betwixt the king of in the duchies af Bremen and Pomerania · but there was 
Denmark and the duke of Holſtein in 1700, for adjuſting || this difference as ta Staden, that the Danes hiad befieged/ 
the duke's rights. | e i in form, and deſtroyed it by their bombs; whereas: 
Eutin, of Utin, about 16 miles from Lubeck, bas Steinboeh was judged to have acted the part of an inoen- 
gu title of duke, and ſeat,” to the younger ſon of the diary, As ſoon: as) he appeared before: Altena, he ſent 
uke of Holſtein, ever ſiner the year 1596. in a meſſage to adviſe the: inhabitants to retire with what / 
Ploen is à town almoſt ſurrounded by lakes; it is the ¶ they could carry off, for that he: was going to deſtro 
capital of what is deemed 2 principality of the fame name. their towyn. The magi came out in a body, — 
It hath a palace which ſtands high, and commands a beau- falling at his feet, offered: him 50,000 rixdellars tw-favei 
nful proſpect, and is adorned with pleaſant gardens and a the town ; but Steinboch inſiſted on ao, odo, which they 
park. Ihe neighbouring lakes, and the neighbouring || were ready to comply with, and only defired time to g 
woods, furniſh great quantities of ſiſh and timber, upon — Hamburg for the money; but the: general would admit 
the fale of which the inhabitants principally ſabit. ef ds delay: fo! what! the-poor inhabitants were obliged = 
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td turn out; the mothers, with their infants at their 
breafts; the ſons, with their aged and infirm parents on 
their backs; others groaning under loads of hoathold- 
Nuff, and all lamenting their fate with the moſt lamenta- 
dle cries; The Swedes ſtood at the barriers with flaming 
torches in their bands while they paſſed, and, before th 
were all gone but, entered the town, and ſet fire to all 
parts of it, which burnt 2000 houſes, with ſeveral fine 
Zines, and the Popiſh church; and ſome old men 


| 
| 


and women, beſides infants, periſhed in the flames; but 


hey ſpared the Lutheran and Calviniſt churches, with 
about 80 houſes that lay neareſt to Hamburg. Never was 
a greater deſolation known in any town. But what com- 
eto the ruin of this place was, the raging of the 
plague at the ſame time in Holſtein; fo that the Ham- 
Purgbers were forced, for their own preſervation, to ſhut” 
the gates againſt their diſtreſſed neighbours, many of whom 
periſhed with cold and "want. 
relieved them as far as the neceſſity of the times would 
permit, and cauſed them to be ſupplied with materials 
for re- building their town, which, by the help alſo of 
charities from the city of Hamburg; has ſince recovered 
its loſſes, and is a'finer and more ouriſhing town than 
ever; the ſaid king having not only granted it many new 
privileges, but cauſed a harbour to be made there, and 
done every thing in his power to draw a. trade to it; 
particularly, by the allowing a toleration here, which is 
denied at Hamburg, to all Chriſtian ſects, of whom 
there is ſaid to be a greater variety at Altena than in any 
city of Europe, except Amſterdam,” The Calviniſts of 
Holland and France have handſome churches built all 
| ther on two ſides of the ſame court. The Papitts, 
though tolerated, are not ſo 
as the Proteſtants,” n 
Kiel is a town of great trade at the mouth of the river 
Swentin, on a bay of the Baltic, and the capital of all 
Holſtein 3-77 miles eaſt of Renſburg, and 24 of Gottorp ;* 
miles north-weſt of Lubeck, and 48 north of Ham- 
rg. It ſtands between hills en an arm of the ſea, 
where it forms a lake. It has a good harbour, well fre- 
quented by ſhips from Germany, Sweden, &. and is 
populous and wealthy. Both the town and harbour are 
defended by a caſtle on a neighbouring hill. On the 
right, or eaſt-fide of this caſtle, the fea waſhes its walls; 
and on the other fide of the bay there is a delightful coun- 
try, though woody. On the left there is a ſmall arm of 
the ſea, and another delicate country adjoining to it. 
There is a garden facing this caſtle, which is the only 
place whereby Kiel has communication with the main 
Jand; only to the left of the caſtle there is a row of houſes 
to a village called Brunſwick. This garden, which ſtands 
along the ſea-ſide, is above 200 paces broad, and conſiſts 
of a terrace walk level with tke foundation of the caſtle, 
from whence there is a deſcent to parterres full of all forts- 
of flowers, and adorned with a fountain and a wilderneſs ;' 
and this leads to'other parterres, from whence there is a 
ſmall aſcent*to another terrace. Tt ſuffered much during 
the war between Sweden and Denmark. An univerſity! 
was eftabliſhed here by the duke in 1665, which has had 


many learned profeſſors. It is divided into the new and 
old towns, of which the former is the largeſt and plea- || 


4 ; 


ſunteſt, the ſtreets being planted with rows of trees. 
The old town, which is a ſort of peninſula, is fortified by 
deep ditches ; and there are fine walks of trees on the har- 
bour. There is 4 palace facing the town on the north- 
ſide, but ĩt is in very bad repair, and quite unfarniſhed. 
Here are ſeveral fair buildings, particularly a large church 
and an hoſpital; which before the reformation was a Fran- | 
„% OP BUFR EIT 06, 
. - The town has not ſo conſiderable a trade as it had in 
the time of duke Frederick, who ſent” an embaſly to 
Perſia in 1633, to ſettle a commerce with that country. 
But it is much enriched by its yearly fair, which is kept 
for three weeks after Twelfth-day, and frequented by 
multitudes of all ranks, eſpecially LOS nobility ' and 
gentry" of the duchies of Sleſwic and Holſtein, who meet 
every evening at a houſe where there is — 14 of paming, 
and very often parties are made for ſupper," which is gene- 
rally followed with a ball. Vaſt ſums of money are here 
negotiated, and payments made of ſums contracted be- 
fote-bhand, as punctually as by an Amſterdam banker 
upon the exchange; inſomuch that the man who does not 
preſerve his eredit at this fair, is looked upon as a bank- 
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rupt, and ſubjected to puniſhment, beſides the ſcandal. 
During this fair Hamburg looks like a deſart, becauſe 
every body hurries hither to pay their rents, to revdew / 
their leaſes, or to let out money, &c. by which means the 
town, which at other times is but inconſiderable, is ſo 
full, that it is difficult to get lodginſge. 

The old town is ſeparated from the new one by 2 
bridge, at the end whereof is a dratybridge, and a gate 


with pa hs N 
Renſburg is — neut 20 miles welt of Kiel, and 32 
ſouth-eaſt of Lunden, being near the borders of Sleſwic. 


It is ſmall but well built, and very ſtrong, having modern 
built fortifications, a capacious moxaſs on one fide, and 
a neat old caftle, with a round tower, on the other. 
The town is ſurrounded by the river Eyder, which forms 
two ſmall lakes that aboufid with fiſh, and it is likewiſe 
divided into old and new town, by means of a bridge. 
Wilſter is a ſmall towti'on a river of the ſanie name, 
fix miles from Gluckſtadt. 0, - pe 
Itzehoe, a ſmall town on the river Stor, which is navi- 
ble from hence to the Elbe. The country from hence 
from Hamburg is remarkably pleaſant, and exceedingly 
fertile. The town is divided into old and new, the lat- 
ter of which is exttemely well built. Here is a Lutheran ' 
nunnery for ladies of quality, but they do not make vows,” 
or lie under thoſe ictions which are cuſtomary in 
Roman Catholic convents. It conſiſts of an abbeſs 
_ k ” other ladies, and has the advowſon of ſeveral 
churches; 79 #1 CY? en bas 085844 > 15519 


The inſular Parts' of DENMARK, or __ fe. Iſlands which 
| compoſe the moſt important Part of that Kingdom. © 
< 1 441 Farong va. * v.09 a 
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| Wo I nnd to mp the iſtands which form 
the moſt conſequential parts of this monarchy, becauſe; 
collectively — they are the ſeat of 2 and le- 
giſlative government, contain the metropolis of the 
realm, the general archives of the nation, and are the 
ſources whence flow the chief political, civil, and eccle- 
ſiaſtical decrees, ſtatutes, &c, Add to theſe reaſons, 
they are ſo abſolutely blended with, and nearly contigu- 
ous to the othicr main parts of the nation, that it would 
be impoſſible to deſcribe Denmark as a kingdom, without 


taking them into particular conſideration. The other 


iſlands not fo immediately connected with, though ſub- 

ject to or dependant on Denmark, we ſhall deſcribe in 

our account of the iſlands in thoſe ſeas, where they are 
, 3 6551057 1142 YEESOT, 


reſpect fs 
li Before we enter into a 'deſcription of theſe members of 


the Daniſh monarchy, it is n to premiſe a few 
words concerning the Baltic. This ſea, or rather in- 
land gulph, ſituated between Denmark, Sweden, Ger- 
many, and Ruſſia, receives into its boſom ſeveral other 
gulphs, particularly the gulphs of Finland, Bothnia, Li- 
vonia, and Dantzick. It is remarkable that this ſea, or 
gulph, neither ebbs or flows, and there is always a cur- 
rent from it, ſet through the ſound into the ocean. It is 
likewiſe generally frozen over three or four months in the 
©'* © ZERLAND, ' ZEALAND, or SEELAND. ' | ' 
2 EELAN DO is the moſt extenſive and fertile iſland 
of the Baltic, and the principal part of the kingdom of 
Denmark. It is bounded on the caſt by the ſound which 
divides it from Schonen, and on the weſt by the Greater 
Belt, which ſeparates it from Funen. The iſlands of Moon, 
Falfter, and Laland, lie on the ſouth, and on the north 
are the Categate and Schager-rack, It is almoſt of a 
round form, being 70 miles in diameter, and about 200 
in circumference, The land in general is low, and very 
fertile; its woods and foreſts, &c. abound with game. 
The coaſt is indented with BR bays, creeks, 
&ec. which are ef great commercial uſe, as they afford 
many ſecure harbours. The fea vapors render the air 
thick, but not unwholeſome, as the people in al 
old age, but they are dull, diſpirited, 
and” inactive. and is divided into 26 bailiwieks, 
called herrits, and theſe contain 346 pariſhes, with ſe- 
veral conſiderable cities, towns, &c. Of theſe the prin- 
cipal are, 77 5 * . . 


Copenhagen, the capital ef the“ whole kingdem. 
This ey cles te name 8 diouſneſs of its 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM: OF GEOGRAPHY.” 4 


De Merchant's Pert, DN a time, 1 
1 a ſhore of Zeeland, I ſhut 5 with 72 boom, The citadel an 
n 2 cue th 8 and a block - houſe well furni with. 
N . ens $6 er r, command the mouth of it. Within 
ya * [| this, haven. rides. the. royal navy, every thip having its 
| to.it. A wooden gallery ranges.round the 
| he; ſure where the fleet lies, and is over the, 
ſuch a manner that all ſhj 5 may be. viewed near 
47 4. as eafily and commodioully as if they Wr | 
land. This harbour is Nas gry oy Dk old — | 
105 where neither the win the enemy can do them 
leaſt miſchief, The ron wa very good and 
fat being &need from the ſea with a ſand-bank, 
on the points of which are always two. buoys floating, to 
> *F II direct all ſhips that come in or go out. Here are no 
.B 44 le, tides to fear, and there is always 4 ſufficient depth of 
water; ſometimes, indeed, according as the wind blows 
in or gut af the Baltic, me Wanken 


frequent or da 
2 the iſle . is contiguous FAG 
is by the LK bridges joined with. C 
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1 2 7 a town Aj FR | 
made the royal ſeat o 
he y —4— were formerly of (|. 
almoſt. the whole city was he at 
fince that time it bath been |} 
ee and ſecurely built, of fre- ſtone. chief 
ir e. treaſures to 
, and the town is embelliſhed 9 at the in of Er: II. who bad 9 her niece, 
to the nobili 2 "ig mag 0 filter to con mh aw bag. of 88 5 wiſhed. 
er. el t ic. edi ö ueen m t have p and o Ru, 
ey 15 | 5 t W knew ſo well how te cultivate: 
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as the Hellanders alf the iſland was granted to them, 
and keeps to this da the name of Hollandeſby: they ſtili 
I 5050 the Dutch f „and ſupply Copenhagen with 
milk butter 5 15 cheeſe, The other half of the iſland 
en- || is inhabited þ | Beſides wy 10 I * . fruit 
1] which this 120d 50 of Wheat, 


1 r Che inhabi- 
3 induſtrious, and their houſes neat and cleanly.--- 
| There is a place here which approaches nearer to the, 
nature of a Circus than a ſquare; each fide is formed of 
It ealy one ſingle palace, and in the centre is an equeſtrian. 
| ſtatue in bronze of the late king Frederick he Fifth. 
This place has a good effect, and is much handſomer 
ay. and Lapland, ft ing than the Place de Victoires at Paris. The celebrated 
celand, where the inha itants are yet, and will {| count Moltcke, prime miniſter to the late Daniſh mo- 
obably ever remain, in the moſt profound barbariſm ? narch, hath a fine collection of paintings in his palace; 
dominiens. in. Holſtein are by, far the 5:00 90 2 Tie, and M. Spengler, a Swiſs gentleman, well known'in the; 


15 


— l large part of the r literary world, is poſſeſſed of a very curious private Mu- 
1 Ws 7-4 14 af ae pops 30 175 ſeum. But the greateſt curioſities, natural and artificial, 

2 I. have ſeen no 7 10171 WH and 8 are preſerved in the 

gall, and hardly any er; n oy hr rr thing ip R um, in eight c rs crected over the king's 
per "and if you, | Ire the a or e The Pampers, or apartments, are and: 
8 it n 7 oy bil l ] of theſe rooms is wholly wy 


r is. * to Pa and of... with medals, antique Tins tf modern, each ſort be 
LETS — Helters it from the * of r and very e arranged; being ke in 4 — 
e en, the exchange, the parate caſe are contained the Paduans*, and other coun- 
che hp and the mint, with about 500 houſes, known by || terfeit medals, which in workmanſhip ſo nearly 3 
the name of the New Town. The whole city of Co- || the true Grecian and Roman antiquities, that a 
penhagen. is about-five miles in e R it mY Judge can ſcarce diſtinguiſh them from originals. ood 
groun ' ſeries. of the modern medals of European nations are: 
of it, and two ot three > Cogn erwalinghben abſolutely e, and thoſe of each nation kept , 
weſt-ſide, from-whence the city may be A diſtinct. 
It has a very SON citadel. an. the no e Amongſt dhe natural eurioſities preſerved i in the cham- 
weſt, bui f with ſeveral bers, one of the maſt remarkable is a ified child. 
aveli 9 — It was cut out of the mother's belly at in Cham- 
are of more difficult ; acceſs, b I [4 1 1582, after having lain there between. 
K — wah and that it is a — foetus, and not 
tadel || ant ori of oe is evident beyond all diſpute. Its head, ſhouwl- 
be fea, || e are of à whitiſh. colour, and very much 
of fur - ¶ reſemble, alabaſter; the back and loins are ſomewhat 
filing of eight re Rios FRY OO brown. and harder ; but from-the hips downwards it-is-of 
oſes * city, the port, — . and faces 2 xed colour, and as hard as perfect ſtone can be, exactly 
battery, which ſęcures the reſembling the hard ſort of ſtones generated in the blad- 
../; Lheſe e der. This fœtus, after it was taken from the mother, 
he bouſes, which are not above was firſt carried to Paris, where it was ſold; to a jeweller 
ag ks up how . "= round, of Venice, Who happened to be there, for about 201. 
the. ring; of whom it was afterwards purchaſed by Fre- 
ö Nn * — — —é— — 
— is a \'wodertt da 8 usb Roden, the plate of his birth," whe ſucceeded ſo well in 
af -amiquity.- Phe name e cheat, that the beſt judges are at a loſs ae e mr 
taken from a Halian painter, called the Paduan f medals from . * . 115 74 a 4 1 
3 Ro 1100 77 deri 
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derick the Third, king of 8 for Gol, and added 
to this collection. 
In one of the re to be ſeen two elephants. 


teeth, each wei an hundred and fifty pounds, whith 
were dag: aye, ſtone: quarry in Saxony. 
| ne 4 there are ſeveral large pieces: a 
ſilver ore, fagy out + Sho punt mines of Norway in 2666, one 
of Which wei ds, 1 1 gn at 5 20003 
owns. W is va 
I 5099; both be —＋ 0 rich, that they are reck - 
theee parts - ſilver. "They are 
15 the cracks or cavities wher 
— 4 to be. fl 6 3; wy virgin ſilver, which in 
ſome N in — hs plates, and in others like 
pieces of fine filver lace : bat what is moſt admired. in 
theſe pieces of ore are the threads or branches of ſilver, 
which ſhoot out an 10 or v beyond the ſurface of the 
ſtone, appearing in the form of {mall ſhrubs or buſhes; 
and ſeveral other rarifications of this kind: are to be ſeen. 


2 Se whit 


among. the filver ores NOT this Muſeum. 

Here * alſo. ſeveral large pieces of amber, lone 
weighing, 50 Fes which, upon apening_ the 
_ 12 n, when they fortified the city, 


5 to the ſides of old trees that were biu- || 
the gum ehe nen in our gar- 


4 the lime 3 are 4 grest many large branches 
of white and red coral, and one of Black ; likewiſe a pair 
of ſtag's hopns growing out of a piece of wood 3 in a ſur- 
prizing manner. 

re is a, human thigh bene three feet three inches 
long; e and * . large ſcollop ſhells, holding about 
and weighing 224 pounds a- piece. 
7 4 ught from the Eaſt- Indies; an Lit a Gard, 
the bh they —.— to is af ſuch 
1 to get his arm r leg between ſhells when they 
Op 185 4 them together ſo forcibly as to cut the 
mb clear 


A piece of marble is preſerved in this calledien, which) 
the Lutherans t 1 a very valuable curioſity, the na- 
tural veins of He Poon running in ſuch a manner as to 
repreſent. the exact figure of a exucifix. Some, indeed, 
have ſuſpected the repreſentation ta have been by art; 
but, upon the . niceſt DE: it ren to be en- 


e work of nature. 
Among the artificial theve is a Riedeton: 
made of ivory, two feet 1 _ high, in imitation of 
a human one; and it is ſo nicely formed and put toge- 
gether, (hag. may be eaſily taken. for a natural one. il 
There are likewiſe — crycifixes. of. ivory, and the 
whole hiſtory; of our Saviour's paſſion, heaugifiltly: ex- 
polled LA BYE Of of carved. work. 
man of war in ivory, with Aver guns; in 2 
3 much ized ; a8 is alſo a watch oo er] 
with.all its wheels and movements. 
3 2 theſ {Bn many other curioſities in ivory, 
bax, amber, and. other materials, which are kept 
for rage fake of elegant workmanſhip. There is likewiſe, 
z common cherry-ſtone, on the ſurface of which are en- 
graved 220 heads, but their ſmalineſs makes them ne 
pee . ſepulcbral 
n this roya are ſix n urns, 
Which . 9 A Yi ant in 1685, by a. 
peaſant, as he was 8 ng his land, and contained 
each of them. 4 greyiſh colour. The 
largeſt of 9 —— — hos ounces and a half, and the 
others two ounces anq a They are extremely thin, 
and each has three xings of geld about its neck, with ſeveral 
circles caryed. upon 


n 


common center,' This diſcovery. confirms the accounts | 


given by various writers, that it was an antient cuſtom 
among the 2 nations to hurn their dead, and then 
b collected aſhes in golden urns. ' 

There is another ſenulehtal urn of 
- nh, which. bet allo iy ont ring about it, and was 


und near | 
915 here 4 e in in this e ſeveral veſſels of 
* 200 1 — of glaſs and others of earth, which 
achrymal.uras,., or lachrymatories, being 

uſed by the antient Romans to catch the tears of weeping) 
hich were: alternde mixed with che alkes of 


riends, w 
the deceaſe Lo. 


We ſhn 


ne 


I coneluds. our account: of this crlebrated 
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|| nations, who, upon ſuch ſolemnities, made 2 


— 


{ pearls. 


e outſide of the urn, "having one || 


weather: this is of Italian workmanſhip, and 


. 
| _- "nag 


hos 's mews; or ſtables, the © Las Bu 
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2 with a 1 and On-. 
burg horns, two /curiplities which are admired, ' 

The Danifh horn is af pure gold, weighs an hundred 

and (wo/qunces and « hate. is two feet nine inches 

and holds about two quarts'of wine meaſure. This h 

was accidentally diſcovered, in the year 16 to a 4 

country girl, in the dioceſe of Rypen in Jutlah nt is 


undoubt a piece of great antiquity, by the res 
. outfides, „ich = ace e | 
'$&c. It is likely that come of theſe figures 


to repreſent their deities; and the horn was probubly uſed - 


in ſacrifices, as among the antient Aﬀyrians and other 
great noiſe 
with horns and trumpets, and uſe Weds 0 drink out of 
bs their ſolemn entertainments.” 10 

The Oldenburg horn is of pure gwer vile with gala, 5 

1 about four pounds, and is curiouſly 
with green and purple colours. The Daniſh antiquaries 
tell many fabulous ſtories of this horn, which ale not 
worth 'repeati repeating a n uit They z of in being 
given to Qtho,] eartof Oldenburg, in the year gha, it 
plain it cannot be of that date, for che figures nobel 
raters on the outſide are medern j which, however, with 
the enametting,: and other ornaments, are of excellent 
E and make it 4 "very fine and wage, cu. 
rioſity 9 


Ae bee ee W ene & nr e 


We in this city, ſays: It was conſtructed 
by our famaus Inigo Jones, and ſtands in the middle of a 
large It is ſmall, and at preſent very little uſed 
by the king, or royal family. There is an Air of anti- 
quity in all the ents, tapeſtry, and furniture, 
[| which is not diſpleaſing, and impreſſes with reſpe&: 
The grand ſala, or dining-room, in particular, n 
ſtile. The hangings, which are not il executed, 

ſent the various actions by ſea and land, which di fied | 
the antient laws between the Swedes and Danes, W) 
ſeem always to have had the ſame rivalſhip and animo 
which the French and ngliſn are diſtingi bei 
which, tis probable, — will ever, n ede 

retain. At one end of this grand apartment ate 


ſilver lions as large as life wh from; by the ferocity an 
| rudeneſs of their appearance, deſigned Mr eG the * 
age and nation in which they Ws It is * "Tort « , 


ſavage magnificence, which ftrikes more effemimate 
luxurious times with wonder, to introduce ſuch forms 
into a banqueting room of Rate; Flere are ſeveral cabi-" 
nets full of curious rarities, which the various foverei "A 
of Denmark end \ fuccolbrely collected and left to t 
poſterity. of them are intrinſieally valuable, others 
only 1 ſome event or accident connected 
with them. Among che firſt is à ſaddle,” on Which 
Chriſtian IV. made a fort of triumphal entry 
penhagen. It is covered with pearls, diamonds, and 
[| other precious ſtones, and the ſpurs are of ſtones enri 

[{ with 5 jewelz. The coat worn by che king, and à Ji 
Pa on the ſame occaſion, are likewiſe © covered ich 
They preſerve likewiſe, with great care, a hand- 
kerchief of this prince, dyed wich his blo6d” from a 
wound which. he received by a ball, that depriveg him 
of an eye. The man who accompar 24 ts th wed me, 
with exultation in his ge A Ford of Charles 
XII. of Sweden. It is juſt ſuch a ſword as ſuch a mo- 
narch may be ſuppoſed to have uſed, and would well be- 
come the meaneſt ſoldier: it indeed 
and vigorous frame of body, by its fige and weight; the 


| 


blade is at leaſt four feet long: and both the hilt and garde | 


are entirely compoſed of Bras. 
The gardens of this palace conſtitute one of the chief 
diverſtions of the city, as they are always open, 'a 
feſtivals or Sundays, are cfouded with company. 
are large, but mot laid out with taſte, or adorned 


nk 


| * productions of art, one ftatue only excepted"of Her- 
cryſtal, of a conical 


es vanquiſhing the Nemean lion, which ftands under 
ers raiſed to defend it from the inclemencies of the 


has undi means to diſplay great l ſkill and 
beauty in ithe-articude- ant mſches of def 
by an extraordinary exertion of Tenge force 
breaks e 6f his adverſary.” 
Due other principal buildings of Copenh 
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the — "the aber wh 
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36% ANEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY/' | 


tains above 40,000 printed books and manuſcripts, in va- |} ſurrounded with another ditch ; and the land fide is fe» 
ridus languages, and the univerſity. With reſpect to || cured by five baſtions, and a half baſtion. "They have 
che latter it muſt be obſerved that, prior to the.reign of || five cannons = them ; but the baſtion that ſecures the 
Chriſtian I. (Who was one of the kings that -ever || paſſage of the Sound, has but two cannons, 36 pounders 
ruled the Danes, and indeed may be the Alfred each; and 11 more of fmaller ſize. The ram is 
of Denmark) the Daniſh nobility and gentry, for want || vaulted with free-ſtone. Frederick II. who built this 
of proper ſetninaries of learning in their own country, || caſtle, ſpent none but his on money in the building of 
were under the neceſſity of ſending their children to the || it ; and declared, that if he knew e ect fingle 
French and German univerſities and colleges for educa- |} tone in it that coſt his people a farthing, he would have 
tion. To remedy- this great inconvenience, -Chriſtian}| it removed. fd E Hearn, bl 
applied, and obtained leave of the pope: to eſtabliſh a 1 to the late pr in the king. 
public ſeminary of learning, in his on dominions, dom of Denmark, the . aroline Matilda, Was 
when, the univerſity of agen was , accordingly {| confined in this caſtle. The apartments the reſided in 
founded in the year 1475. But neither the ſucceſſors of || were thoſe” uſually occupied by the colonel commandant, 
this wiſe and patriotic monarch, nor even the clergy, || who it ſeems, upon this "melancholy occafion, had hu- 
have ſeconded hig laudable endeavours with a proper | manity and politeneſs enough to reſign them to that un- 
gree of ſpirit; for a very intelligent-gentleman, who re- fortunate princeſs; for the royal apartments (as they are 
NR - cently. vilited this city; fays, „ There are ſeveral hun- || extremely cold) were not fit, at that inclement ſeaſon of 
— dreds of - ſtudents in the univerſity of Copenhagen, who || the year, when ſhe was brought down here, to receive 
N re entered upon. eſtabliſhments which were made by || any perſon, it being January 17, 1772; There is, a 
| former kings, when all the neceſſaries of life were very || little hunting-ſeat, or palace, about à quarter of a mile 
- cheap, and when their young men could live decently'|| from Helſeneur, to which the king reſorts, for a few 
upen what was allowed them; but now, as all theſe ne- hours, in ſummer. There is nothing worthy of obſer- 
cCeoſſaries are become much dearer, and as few of thoſe || vation in the ſtructure itſelf, but, from the roof, the 
ſtudentz have any rn many of them are in || proſpect is enchanting, 2s it commands the town of Hel- 
I have 


the greateſt miſery met with ſeveral young men. || ſeneur, the caſtle of Cronenburg, the Sound, and the 
of lively parts, in the univ and vrhich might make || coaſt of Sweden, for a conſiderable way. 
2 derable figure in the world; but fince the new ti- Over - againſt Helſeneur lies the iſland of 'Huen, or 


tular nobility bear the ſway here, ignorance: and impu- || Ween, remarkable only for the caſtle of Uranibur 
dente, as coming the neareſt to their own character, are || built by the famous Tycho Brahe. King Frederic I. 
rewarded n we merit, modeſty and decency are had given him that iſland for his life, * he might 
treated with the greateſt contempt; ſometime ſince, the || build an obſervatory there, with other buildings roper 
king had a French comedy eſtabliſned at Copenhagen, to || for his purpoſe. The king gave him alſo à penſion of 
the fight of which every decent perſon was admitted || 2000 golden crowns, a conſiderable fief in Norway, and 
gratis but I was really aſtoniſhed to ſee three or four || a prebend in the church of Roſchild. This ifland was 
dung men of genius refuſed admittance to this comedy, perfectly well ſuited to Tycho Brahe's deſign; for it is 
| berate they were ſtudents in the univerſity, though they || properly a hill, which riſes in the middle of the ſea, the 
re very degently dreſſed, and even ſolicited to be ad- top of which is flat and ſmooth, and commands a pro- 
ted into the galleries 3 while thoſe places were filled || ſpect all over the coaft of Schonen, and the neighbouring 
with valet de chambres, and others of that claſs. No country, affording thus a very extenſive horizon. Add 
_ claſs.of people are held in more contempt; in this coun- to this, that the ſky is here generally clear, there ſeldom 
try, than the ſtudents. of the univerſity: what encou- || ariſing any fogs. Tycho Brahe laid towards the middle 


— 


ragemen t then have men of genius to ſtudy and cultivate of the iſſand the foundation of his caſtle, which he 
-the ſcientes? oy 29 Con 609776! named Uraniburg, that is to ſay, the town of Heaven; 


Helſeneur, or Elſineur, js ſituated about 20 miles || and finiſhed it in four years time. The diſpoſition and 
north of Copenhagen, on a neck on ſtreight of the ſea |} conveniency of the apartments, together with the en- 
called the Sound, and ſurrounded bx walls. The caſtle ines and inſtruments for obſervations it contained, made 
of Cronenburg, which defends Helſeneur, and the caſtle || it be looked upon as a building that had not its equal in 
of Helſinburg on the oppoſite ſhore, command the com- the world. In the neighbourhood of it were lodgings 
merce of the Baltic; for, between theſe two forts, all for workmen of all kinds, maintained at the expence of 
veſſels that trade into that ſea, muſt. paſs, fo. that this || the maſter; a printing-houſe, a paper-mill, forges for 
fſtreight is the moſt frequented of any in Europe, that of making of inftruments, laboratories for chymical expe- 
Gibraltar excepted. Ihe caſtle of Cronenb was riments, &c. Four years after, he built, in the ſouth 
built by Frederick II. of free-ſtpne brought from Goth- E the ifland, another houſe, which he called Stel- 
15 Eyery ſhip that paſſes this ſtreight muſt ſtrike ſail burg, that is, Starburg: there he kept ſeveral inſtru- 
Cronenburg, and come. to the town to compound for ments, and lodged ſome ſtudents and ſeryants, who ap- 
the cuſtom, under the penalty of forfeiting the veſſel and plied! themſelves to ſome particular ſtudy. But Urani-. 
cargo. Helſencur was ſurrounded with walls under the burg is now gone to decay. The iſland of Huen be- 
reign of Chriſtian IV. and peopled not only with Danes, {| longs now to the Swedes. 
but alſo with citizens from ſeveral nations. This city We may here add, that the chair in which Tycho 
ſuffered very much when Charles Guſtavus, king of Brahe uſed to fit, to make his aſtronomical obſervations, 
Sweden, wu Le Cronenburg in 1658. It was taken is ſtill preſerved in the Royal Muſeum, and held, by the 
by him, but reſtored to the — by the treaty of Co- Danes, in the higheſt veneration. “ Thus (ſays à ju- 
penhagen in 1660. I his was the native place of the || dicious traveller in a letter to a friend) it ever happens 1 
celebrated John Iſaac Pontanus, though his parents were I need not remind you, that the aſtronomer himſelf was 
of Haerlem in Holland. He was, doctor of phyſic, || driven from his native country by faction and malevo- 
profeſſor in the -univerſity of Hardewyck, and hiſtori- || lence; or that he died at Prague, in the court, and un- 
her to the king of Tk, and the province of || der the protection of the emperor Rodolphus, who ſhel- 
Gelderland. Boy gt #7 T8 rite of 6 tered this illuſtrious fugitive,” and afforded him an 
The caſtle of Cronenburg is four or 500 paces diſtant aſylum. It reminds one of Dr. Johnſon's lines fo often 
from 3 the on _ ſtood Oc _—_ quoted on ſimilar occaſions. R 
fortreſs. Yrekrange : It is built upon n piles, e S. natd | Dehnen 
faſtened with hewn ſtones, and ſo ſolid, that it 8 1 = 8 ſlowly 3 and mranly jaſt, 
the. fury of che tide, which ſometimes beats againſt it“ 0 4 merit ralle the tardy buſt,” PRs 
moſt violently, without damaging. it in the leaſt. It || Holbeck is 14 miles to the weſtward of Roſchild; itisa 
makes a large ſquare court, and was adorned with fine || pretty conſiderable town, ſituated at the bottom of 8 nar- 
ſtatues : the apartments alſo were very ſplendid. The || row bay, which communicates with the bay of Iſefiord. 
pipes* of the ciſtern which - ſupplied; the garriſon with Callenburg, or Kallenburg, 52 miles to the weſtward i 
water, and the locks of the doors, were all of fine ſilver, (of Copenhagen, ſtands at the bottom of a gulph which 
before it was plundered by the Swedes. It has four little || opens into the Great Belt, the gulph itſelf forming a 
towers at each corner, covered with copper; but this || ſafe and commodious harbour, from which eireumſtance 
Caſtle, with the chapel, ſteeple, and ornaments of it, the town derives a tolerable ſhare of commerce. 
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about 30 miles to the ſouth-weſt-of Copenhagen. It was 
formerly a burial - place for ſome of the Daniſh monarchs, 
but is, at preſent, but a very mean place, and without any 
trade. | | ' | ; 


Preſto, oppoſite to the Ille of Moon, and ſituated on 


a bay of the Baltic, is a place of ſome trade. 

28. 11 miles ſouth of Copenhagen, is a ſmall, po- 
pulous, rich, commercial town, ſtanding on a bay in 
Warienburg, near 
with ſome commerce. rg. en, : 

Newſtad, fituated oppoſite to Laland, on a little river 


that falls into the Baltic, is a poor mean town with 


little or no trade. 3 | | 

Skelſker, a place as unimportant as the laſt, is ſituated 
on the coaſt of the Greater Belt. | r 

Korſor, 56 miles ſouth-weſt of Co nhagen, is ſitu- 
ated on a neck of land, and ſeparated from Funen by the 
Greater Belt. It is badly fortified, and has but little 
trade, though provided” with a good baſon, in which 
— 4 5 ride with ſafety. ns 


erickſburg is a ſmall town 20 miles diſtant from 


Copenhagen, to the northweſt, and 18 from Helſeneur 
to the ſouth-weſt. It is conſiderable only by the ſtately 
caſtle and royal palace which ſtands near it. That caſtle 
was formerly but a ſmall ſeat belonging to a private gen- 
tleman. King Frederick II. being charmed with its ſitu- 
ation, bought it of him, and began to enlarge it: His 
ſon, Chriſtian IV. finiſhed it. his is the Verſailles of 
Denmark. The heuſe is built on piles in a lake. The 


body of the caſtle conſiſts of a very fair front, with two 


great wings. The chapel is well adorned, and covered 
with gilt copper: it has 12 ſilver ſtatues of the apoſtles, 


and all the locks, bolts, &c. were ſilver, till it was plun- || 


dered by the Swedes. The hall is adorned with paintings, 
and has the pictures of ſeveral of the kings of Denmark, 


and of the royal family, as large as the life; and a frame | | I | 
about its center, and is a capacious, well-built, pleaſant 


of paintings, which repreſents the ſea and land battles of 
the kings of Denmark. It is hung with rich tapeſtry of 
mohair, repreſenting the actions and battles of Chriſtian 
IV. There is a gallery which leads from the caſtle to 
the hall of audience, adorned with pictures, moſt of 
which were bought in Italy. Here is a park, about nine 
miles long, of à proportionable breadth, aſtd interſperſed 
with - poels and fiſh-ponds, with a mixt n 
plods, hillocks, and ſmall vallies. was ſtocked with 
fallow deer from England. Pfiere is a pretty flower- 
garden behind the caſtle,” in the very lake; in which, 
though it isexceeding deep, they have built a kind of terrace 
on Fes, that coſt an hundred thouſand crowns. 

- Roſchild, or Roſkild, lies at the bottom of the bay of 
Iſeſiord, and is 18 miles diſtant from Copenhagen to the 
weſt. It was formerly the capital of Denmark, when 
the kings reſided there; but ſince they have choſen Co- 


penhagen for their reſidence, it has dwindled greatly in 
, ch fect harbour, ſituated on the ſouth-eaſt part of the land. 


pr of importance, and is much decayed with re 
wealth and commerce. But of 27 churches, which 
ns 6 embelliſhed this town, only two are now ſtand- 
ing. It continues, however, to be the burial place of 
the royal family. Among the monuments of the Daniſh 
ſovereigns, ſome of which are extremely magnificent, 
ſtands a beautiful marble pillar erected by queen Mar- 
u-_ as a ſupport to the whetſtone ſent her by Albert 
ing of Sweden, to ſharpen her needles, in deriſion to 
her ſex. But it whetted her refentment in ſuch a man- 
ner, that he ſuffered ſeverely for his ſarcaſm, for he was 
taken priſoner by the queen, detained ſeven years in cuſ- 
tody, and obliged te relinquiſh all his pretenſions to the 
crown of Sweden. ' Here is a convent of Lutheran nuns: 
belonging to the beſt families; but they are not obliged 
to wear any- particular. habit, or to be reſtricted by the 
vows uſual in conyents, but are permitted, if they think 
proper, to quit the convent and marry. In 1658 the 
famous treaty of peace was here concluded between Den- 
mark and Sweden. The univerſity is in a declining 
condition, and indeed the whole town exhibits evident 
marks of poverty and dea. 
Sora is ſituated on the banks of a lake, about the 
center of Zealand, was formerly the ſeat of à rich 
abbey, and has many pleaſant fields and foreſts near it. 


To this place the academy of Frederickſburg was re- 
moved, and the foundations of the univerſity were aug- 
mented by Chriſtian IV, Charles Guſtavus, king of 


Preſto, is a ſmall ſea-port town 
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the weſt, by the Baltic on the ſouth, and 
the north. It is about 36 miles from eaſt to weſt; and 


but neat town, ina country abpunding 


being finely diverſified with verdant hills, ſhady woods, 


Zealand, and 


| * 
Sweden, was educated here, and retained fiich à velieta 
tion for the place, that when he /invaded Zealand, he 

would not ſuffer his ſoldiers to — the town. But the 

revenues of this ſeminary have ſincę been annexed to the 

crown of Denmark, and the whole is gone to decay. 
Abſolom, archbiſhop of Lunden, onee N here an 
eſtabliſhment. for the maintenance of thoſe who ſhould 
write the hiſtory of Denmark ; and to this foundation we 
written by the celebrated Saxo-gramma- 
HE iſland of Funen is the next member to that of. 
Zealand, in the ſcale of importance, among the ſeveral ; 
parts which form the Daniſh l It is bounded 
by the Greater Belt on the eaſt, by the Leſſer Belt on 
a little 
channel which ſeparates it from the iſland of Samſae on 


8. 
his iſland is fertile and Aural | op 
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from north to ſouth. 


pleaſant groves, fruitful fields, rich paſtures, &c. The 


ſoil is good, well cultivated, and affords a great deal of 


grain, not only for home conſumption, but exportation. 
reat quantities of black cattle, horſes, hogs, &c. are 
bred here. This iſland is an appendage to the eldeſt ſons. 
of the kings of Denmark, and is deemed one of the 
richeſt governments belonging to that ſovereignty. It 
contains four garriſoned towns, and 264 villages, but the 
moſt conſiderable places, and the only ones indeed wor- 
thy of deſcription are ht 1 


Odenſee arenen 
% i APE; ; ado} ad Fl 
Schwenborg Middlefar. ., . 31; 5144 35 


Odenſee, which, is the capital of the iſland, flands 


town. Here the kings once refided, and the aſſembly of 
the ſtates met before the cron became hereditary, and 
the ſovereign abſolute. In a church here, which is de- 
dicated to St. Canute, the body of that prince was 
found near a century and a half ago, It was depoſited 
in a copper coffin, gilt, and adorned with precious 
ſtones. The moſt particular gircumſtance relative to. 
this town, at preſent, is, that the inhabitants brew the 


very beſt beer in the whole kingdom. 
Nyburg lies on the narrower part of the Greater Belt, 
between 83 and Zealand. This place has ſome 
trade, the harbour is geod, and the adjacent country is 
fertile. The damages done to the fortifications in the 
late wars with Sweden are not yet thoroughly repaired. 
Embarkations for the iſland of Zealand are made at this 
town. Aenne 2B Fon 
Schwenborg is an agreeable town, with a commodious 


From hence Charles Guſtayus, in the year 1658, began 
his march, 5 55 ice, to the iſlands of Langeland, 
Falſter. 785 


oburg, or Foburg, is a ſmall town, ſituate on a lit- 


tle gulph on the, ſouthern coaſt of Funen, over-againſt 
the iſland of Arroe, and is about 10 miles diſtant 
Schwenborg to the weſt... , - „ 
Aſſens lies on the ſouth-weſt coaſt of this iſland, over- 
againſt Haderſleben, in the duchy of Sleſwic. 


from, 


1 tl It is 
about 11 miles diſtant from Odenſee to the ſouth. In the 
ear 1 537 the army of king Chriſtian III. commanded 
John Rantzaw, routed. that commanded by Chriſte- 
pher earl of Oldenburg, and Killed Guſtayzis Troll, 
archbiſhop of Upſal. , Ranczay afterwards Iejelled this 


Middlefar, - on the weſtern ſhore of the iſland, lies on 
the Leſſer Belt, hence alſo called Middlefar-Sound. It 
is 17 miles diſtant from Aſſens to the ;north-weſt, and as 
many from Odenſee towards the ſouth-weſt. It is a ſmall, 

with aff the neceſ- 
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ſaries {of life. It is the common paſſage from this 
iſland to Colding in Jutland, the Belt not being broader 
here than the Thames is n On tke th of 
January, 1658, Charles Guſtavus, king of Sweden, 

led his army over the ice to this place, routed the Daniſh 
forces that oppoſed him, and made himſelf maſter of the 


whole iſland of Funen . 
Wi TEE A Yo * PRIDE 1 FALSTER. 
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THE ind of Pager es to een. ef 12. 


rnd the ſlang m_ — = 2 


is 20 . in lengtk, and ht 5 
fruitful, and much corn is ſent 
from NE ee to burg, and other ports of Ger- 
many. It is divided into two bailiwicks; namely, that 
of the ſouth, or Synder«Herrit ; and that of the north, 
or Norre-Herrit. It has ſeveral towns; amon which 
chief are, 1. N ing, on the weſtern e of the 
„of which it is the capi ital. It is one of the moſt 


7 Heylin the Naples of Denmark. It has a 
ſtrong and a well-frequented harbour. 2. Stub- 


coping 


, in 
land into Ger: 
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and well built towns in the whole kingdom, and | 


THIS iſland is fituated near the oth of Tunen, ||, 
being eight miles in length, and two in breadth. It is 


extremely fruitful in corn, and abounds in aniſced, 
with which the inhabitants # flavour to their bread, 
and ſeafon their meat. In = iſland are plenty of horſes 
and black cattle; and ſore woods, in which are abun- 
dinee of hares. The whole iſland has but ng” uy 
the moſt conſiderable of it is Koping, ioping; 
the town belonging to it ſtands on the ſouthernmoſt 

of the iſland, and hears the ſame name as the pariſh. 
* ſome trade on ecount of its port, and is fituated 
at the bottom of the bay. 


; IL ALAN p. 


"THE nd of Laland is fituated to the eaſtward of 
and to the ſouthward of Zealand, from which 

it is ſeparated 2a narrow ſtreig ht called Groneſond. 
rom its Fond or flatneſs, it Each the appellation of 
d, or Lowland. It is near 50 Gilles In. length, and 

— * 20 in 9 where 1 10 very fer- 
fo that Copenhagen is ſu m hence with 
quantities of corn, beſides what the Dutch traders 

En furniſhed with for exportation. This ifland js di- 
vided into five diſtricts, or bailiwicks; is the ſeat of a 


nor, and has ſeveral ſmall iſlands ſubject to its ju- 
{diction : it She ad cp pleaſant little vill and 
hamlets, and a few belonging to the nobleſſe, ex- 
ctuſive of four center un, viz. al 
Naſcow I 
Sareoping  Nyſted., 


Naſtow, or . the capital, is 59 miles 1 
weſt from Co „ and has a commodious harbour 
for trade. The is of ſome conſequence, and the 
<1 TIES country js rich in meadow and paſture 


eee contin nothing worthy of particular no- 


enen, 


% % A nnn -Wichgent n. an 
That's worth à trav Il 3 ET! 
y Nyted, or Nerſtadt, on the ſouth of the Hand, was 


once famous for its noble monaſtery, which Was founded 
in the year 80 but is now gone to ruins. | 


M O O N. 
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* 
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ages, 258 „ and a 7 00305 


ral 85. ealled d villg or 15 which lies 4 the b 


the illand, on a little rivulet, that a m 
Ae n called Grone Sound.” 


TRE ii af Mg Jies to yas fourh-ei of Zealagd, 


It is about 20 miles [a 


_ A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY," 


tin Stubcopia, ſeated on the north coaſt, is | 
e ſome trade, Wenn e Zea- 0 
Germany. 


two miles broad, and is called 


| 


Funen. 


been diſcoyered by Thieloraus, the 


* . Fe ones, but they are eith 
ſo little importance as not to be 5 


25 [| vinces of Denmark; 


t| W. = it 7 at To the Wee of 


1 


1} made a brave defence againft the Lubeckers in the 5 
1510, and forced them to retreat; and the valour of he. 
inhabitants of the whole iſland was ſignalized in x6 . 
' when they defended themſelves better ee the 85 

than the other larger iſlands had done. | 


LANGELAND: 


| LANGELAND, which is 22 miles long, ws -4 
broad, is fituated in the Greater Belt, to the ſouthwarTaf 

It abounds with wheat, rye, ani harl 
which the natives ex great quantities. It is Wee, 
into 16 pariſhes; and Rutcoping, on its weſtern coaſt, 
is the moſt copſiderable town, being defenged by the fart” 
of Francker, which is always Farm with a ws? 


garriſon, _ 
F E M E R E N. 
EMEREN ius u the. coal} e Felde, from. 


whence it is ſeparated by a ftreight, which is not above; 
r Femmer Sundt, i. e. 
the ſtreight of Femeren. Though it is but a ſmall ſpot 
of grounds it has —_— heen looked upon as one af 
keys of Denmark, to the empire. T here-, 

— king Chriſtian IV. — 1 mare afraid of the Germans 
becoming. maſters of this iſland, than of their over- 
running Nau which made him fortify all the old. 
caſtles, and put ſtrong garriſons into every place of im- 
portance here. This iſland is extremely fruitful in corn 
and paſtures, and yet it has but two pariſhes; namely, 
Borg and Peterſdorp. There is a fort at the place where 
people land from Holſtein ; it is WN F N * is, 
the Fart of the Faſſage. 

| drain 


BORNHOO L u. 
BORNHOLM, antiently Bori is Laid to have 
2 of a prince of 


Jutland. It is the remoteſt, and moſt eaſterly of all the 
iſlands belonging to the king of Denmark, being about 
75 miles diſtant from Zealand to the eaſt, and ndt above 
15 from the neareſt coaſt of Schonen to the ſouth-eaſt. 
It is about 18 miles long from north-weſt to ſouth · eaſt, 
and about 10 in breadth from ſouth-weſt to north-eaſt. 
It is a place of great importance for its ſituation and 
fruitfulneſs, and belonged once to the archhiſhop of Lun- 
den; but king Chriſtian II. took paſſeſſion of it in the 
year 1524, as being abſolutely neceſſary ſor the fleet 
he was preparing - againſt Sweden: which uſurpa- 
tion George Seſteberg, who was then archhifhap, ap- 
poſed with all his power, but in vain, far he was forces 
afterwards to fly into Germany, to avoid the effects of 
the King's ilplecſure, The Swedes have frequently laid- 
this iſland waſte ; and in the war with Frederick II. "they. 


welt 43-1 


made themſelves maſters of it, and geſi _ keep its: 
but they, were obliged to reftare it by of Ca- 
penhagen, concluded the 27th, — he moſt 


conſiderable places are, 1. Sandwyck, on the narthern 
.coalt. © 4. Rattenby, or Rottum, on the ſouth-weſtern, 


3. Nex, on the n. 4. And Sand-Hamer, to the 
Larch af Nex, on the {ame coaſt ; TT 


hog villages. - | | 
x Pg © "lee: roÞ reno 6 * » 


Matty Title kad ſurround the abovementioned more 
er uninhabited, or of 


5 - Fade ouglit F AE notice 
y travel ers, or mention Jy Crs. 

others ate OP; to, and 4 ng ** te de Ty 

the moſt conſiderable of wa are 

||Samfge I 375 on the > ey of Soong. | 


'*, 


„ 


I 
1 is ſurrounded by fand-hills, ep wi has. two places 
ride ſafely at anchor on the north and 
ö al de and contains three ſmall villa | 
pertaining, and contiguous | ta the Fechy.of Slefwic, 
| ge e e Follow 8 flands, viz. 
"Rom, Which is in ps ſeven, and i in breadth 4 
es, 


miles, contains ſeveral ſmall hamlets, and about 1500 in- 

„ Towards the eaſtern parts the paſturage for 

cattle is excellent, and on the weſtern ſide of the iſland 

a ſeveral harbours, in which ſinall veſſels may ride in 
ety. 


| was formerly a conſiderable iſland, - but the 
greateſt part of it hath been ſwallowed up by the ſea. 

The iſland of Sylt is ſituated to the northward of Fora, 
and is of à triangular form, the longeſt fide being about 
14 miles in length. It is ſandy, barren, and inhoſpita- 
ble ; and the people, who are a hardy, clowniſh race, are 
annually engaged in the whale. fiſheries, on the coaſts of 
Iceland, Greenland, and Spitzbergen. Earthen urns, 
containing human bones, aſhes, &c. have been found in 
the hills of this 1 3 N evinces, that the an- 
tient inhabitants burned their dead. | 
89 aa they bailiwick and town of 


Northſtrand lies oppoſite to the 
Huſum, — pol it is ſaid, ſeparated from the Conti- 
nent by a violent ſtorm. When it became an iſland, it 
was about 12 miles long, and four broad, in ſome places, 
and in ethers lefs. Its foil is yery fruitful, and produced 
2 of corn before the inundations we {fall men- 
tion hexeunder.; it had alſo very fat paſtures, where they 
fed exceeding good cattle; and they uſed to ſend daily to 
Huſum, and other places, a prodigious number of ſheep, 
fowls, ducks, and geeſe, and great quantities of butter. 
t contained 21 or 22 pariſhes, and about 8000 inhabi- 
tants. But it has ſuffered prodigiouſly, at ſeveral times, 
by fatal inundations. In the year 1300, the little city 
of Rungholt, with ſeveral churches and villages, were 
carried away by the waves, which drowned alſo a great 
number of people, and a largs quantity of cattle. In 
1532, on the 2d of Nevember, there aroſe ſuch a violent 
ſtorm, that almoſt the whole iſland was overflowed, 
1600, or, according to others, 1900 perſons, periſhed 
in the water. The next year another ſtorm damaged the 
dykes very much. From 1612 to 1618, e happened 
Every ſuch inundations, as occaſioned prodigious 
loſſes, and put the inhabitants to a very great expence; 
and particularly in 1615, when 300 perſans perithed in 
the waves. They were afterwards free for ſome years, | 
and had time to repair their banks and dykes; but all | 
their care and precautions proved ineffectual againſt . the | 
ſtorm that ned October. the 11th, 1634. At ten | 
of the clock at night the whole iſland lay under water, | 
above boo perſons were drowned, and, of all the inha- 
bitants, there were hardly 1500 that ſaved their lives. | 
The churches, which ſtood on riling grounds, held out | 
the ſtorm indeed, but fell. down afterwards ; and 28 
windmills were carried away by the waves. The loſs of 
cattle, of all ſorts, was reckoned to amount te 50, ooo 
heads; and the dykes were . broke in 44 different places. 
'The whole iſland continued thus overflowed, except a 
ſmallſpot of ground which ſtood higher than the reſt. 
Since that time the inhabitants have laboured, with the 
aſſiſtance N Dutchmen, to regain part of the land 
1 or Amroen, is a ſmall iſland to the north-weſt 
of Northſtrand, from which it is about ſeven miles diſtant. 
It is in the form of a creſcent, and is only conſiderable 
for .its-oyſter ſiſher j. * 
1 2 oehr, lies towards the north-eaſt of Amron, 
nearer the coaſt of Slefwic, between Northſtrand and 
Sylt. It belongs to the prefectorſnip of Tunder, and is 
of an oval figure, about {1x miles in length, and four in 
breadth. It abounds in cattle and corn, and has about 
o inhabitants, and ſeveral villages. The inhabitants 
{til}, preſerve the language, manners, and dreſs of the an- 


"_— 


— — ng a 1 we 


tient Friſons, though ſome of them ſpeak the dialect of 
3 8E C . „ a * | | 
Of | the Civil,  Beclefiafical; and Political Hiftory of || 


Denmark; or, an Account of the Language, Religion, 
Learning, Conſtitution, Government, aud s 'of 


„like the Norwegian, is a | 


D 4 
Fes 2 eutonic, or rather both the 


corruption of the 


former are corrupted dialects of the latter; the pronun- 
ow is, ax harſh, and the tone drawling and | 


. 


, 
. 


tendants are not diſtin 


muſic. 


French words have been introduced, and the better ſort 
of people plume themſelves in ſpeaking the latter | 


fluently. 1224 | 


Tue eſtabliſhed religion off Denmark is the Laitheran ; 


9 


and the kingdom is conſidered as divided into fix dioceſes; 


viz. One in Zealand, one in Funen, and four in Jut- 
land; but theſe are, in fact, no other than ſuperinten- 
dencies, for they are without cathedrals; | eccleſiaſtical 
courts, or temporalities. The principal buſineſs of thefe 
biſhops, or rather ſuperintendants, is to inſpe& the doc= 
trines and morals of the inferior clergy. The ſuperin- 
guiſhed from other miniſters by 
their habit : the clerical dreſs confiſts of a black gown with 
ſhort ſleeves, a round cap with flat edges, and a large ruff 
about the neck, The revenue of the biſhop, or ſuper- 


intendant of Copenhagen, which is the richeſt benefice 


in the whole kingdom, amounts to no more than 2000 
rix-dollars, or about 5101. fterling per annum. The 
clergy are wholly dependant on the government; and art 
obliged. to act with the utmoſt ſubmiſſion and ſervility to 
the court. But to make amends for being obliged ts be 
ſo obſequious to one claſs of people, they take care to 
ſhew their authority, and domineer over another claſs; 
for having acquired an abſolute influence over the minds 
of the common people, they exerciſe a kind of ſpiritual 
tyranny upon their conſciences. The clergy, in general; 
preach. without notes, and ſome of them lead very exem- 
plary lives. Their churches are kept neater, and are 
more embelliſhed with ornaments, than thoſe of England, 
but the decorations are uſually inelegant, and often ab- 
ſurd. This I + 05A taſte is very facetiouſſy ridi- 
culed by a late and very ingenious traveller, who, in a 
letter dated from Copenhagen, fays ; “ J have been in 
all the churches here, whether German, French, of 
Daniſh ; but it is not in the Lutheran places of deyotion 
one muſt ſearch for the productions of art or elegance: 
Madonas and Magdalens are confined to Roman Catholic 
walls. There is one church here indeed, where they 
have placed fix ſtatues of plaifter before the high altar, 
As they have armed two of theſe with monſtrous gilt 
ſwords, as big as Charles the 1 a third is 
employed in blowing a trumpet, I muſt own I took them; 
at krtt fight, for . of ert drawn up to defend the 
place; but on a nearer approach I found (probably for 
fear of ſuch a miſtake) that they had chriſtened them all, 
and placed their names ſeverally and reſpectively at their 
feet. To four of them they have applied the Jewiſh ap- 
pellations of the angels which occur in ſcripture, Gabriel; 
Uriel, Raphael, and Michael; but unhappily when 
oy had got ſo far, having two, namely, figures, 
and no more angelic titles, they ſeem to have been at a 
ſad loſs; under one of them they have put the word 
cherub, but left it undetermined who he might be ; and 
to the other is affixed Jeremiell ; who Jeremiell is I do 
not know. I fhould have thought it to be the prophet 
Jeremiah, only a little altered in one ſyllable of its name; 
and to confirm this ſuſpicion, he holds a book in his 
hand; but then he has a pair of wings, which puzzle 
one confoundedly. I could not fatisfy myſelf quite 
about this perſonage, and muſt leave it to Chriftian the 
Fifth, who built the church, and put up the ſtatues, to 
anſwer for his own works, and unfold the enſignea.“ 
The Danes have à great paſſion for ſonorous muſic ; 
hence their organiſts entertain' the congregation' for a 
conſiderable time, both before and after ſeryice. Thus 
it appears, that where the belle-letters find a difficulty in 


tance ; and a people without taſte, and who, in Fan, 
have but very crude notions of elegance, will till admire 


„ - 


Man may juli tuneful ſtrains admire, 
His ſoul is muſie, and his breaſt a lyre; 
* A lyre, which while its various notes agree, 
< Enjoys the ſweets of its own harmony, _ 
In us rough hatred with ſoft love is join d. 

„ And ſprightty hope with grovling fear combin'd, R 

To form the parts of our harmonious mind. 
© What raviſhes the ſoul, what charms the ear, 
Is muſic, tho? a various dreſs it wear? 
«- 0 Lee too, tho? in diſguiſe, N 
Too fine to touch the ear, it ſtrikes the eyes; 

And thro' em to the foul the ſilent Na | 


— < ay , ww Yoo. — — 04 — — 
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„ By them all humours yield, all paſſions bow, 
« Andſtubborn crowds are chang'd, yet know not how. 
& Let other arts in ſenſeleſs matters reign, - ' 


« Nor is the power of numbers leſs below, | | 


.< Mimic in braſs, or with mix'd juices ſtain ; 


<« Muſic, the mighty artiſt, man can rule, 
% As long as it has numbers, he a ſoul, | 9 | 
« And muchas man can thoſe mean arts controul. 

The ſtate of learning is at a very low ebb in Den- 
mark; learning hath not yet triumphed over barbariſm; 
taſte, and polite literature are ſcarcely known; indeed 
this country hath produced ſome few perſons admirably 


eminent in the mathematical ſciences, and the art of me- 


dicine, ſuch as Tycho Brahe, Borrichius, Bartholines, 
&c. But the merit of theſe is to be conſidered as the ef- 
fulgence of a comet, challenging the greater admiration, 


becauſe ſo ſeldom-ſeen. The ſmall progreſs of the Danes | 
in the ſciences, however, appears rather to reſult from 


a defective conſtitution, and an oppreſſive government, 
than from any want of natural abilities in the people; 
for a learned traveller, who lately viſited this coun- 
try, ſays, The clergy and lawyers, as they are en- 


tirely dependant upon the court, and upon the great 


lords of the kingdom, are the moſt ſubſervient creatures 
I -have ever ſeen. It is true, they fill their reſpective 


places in the ſcale of ſlavery, but they fill them as fo | 


many cyphers, or rather as ſo many machines that are 
moved at. the will of others. I have met with ſeveral 
very ſenſible and learned men among the clergy and law- 
yers of this kingdom, which made me pity their fitua- 
tion; for, certainly, a man who knows his duty well, 
and is prevented from doing it, has a very diſagreeable 
taſk to go through ; and when men have no will of their 
own, it is very difficult to dehne their characters.“ 
The antient form of 


queſts. Denmark therefore was, till lately, governed by 


boors had their voices ; which king Waldemar III. who 
reigned in 1334, acknowledged in that memorable an- 


ſwer of his to the pope's nuncio, who pretended to a great 


power over him: „Our being we have from God; our 
kingdom from our ſubjects, our riches from our parents, 


and our religion from the church of Rome; and, if | 


ou grudge it us, we. renounce it by. theſe preſents.” 
he eſtates of the realm, being convened, were to elect, 
for their prince, ſuch a perſon as to them appeared hand- 
ſome, valiant, juſt, merciful, affable, a maintainer of the 
laws, a lover of the people, prudent, and adorned with 
all other virtues fit for government, and requiſite for the 
t truſt repoſed in him; yet with a due regard to the 
Fail of the preceding king. If, within that line, they 
found a perſon thus qualified, or eſteemed to be ſo, they 
thought it but a piece of juſt gratitude to prefer him be- 


fore any other to this high dignity, and were pleaſed when 
they had reaſons to chuſe the eldeſt ſon of their former 


king rather than any of the rn as well beeauſc 
they had regard to priority of birth, when all other vir- 


tues were equal, as becauſe the greatneſs of his perſonal 


eſtate might put him above the reach of temptations to be 


covetous or diſhoneſt, and enable him, in ſome degree, 


to ſupport the dignity of his office. But if, after ſuch a 
choice, they found themſelves miſtaken, and that they 
had advanced a cruel, vicious, nical, covetous, or 
waſteful perſon, they frequently depoſed him, oftentimes 
baniſhed, ſometimes deſtroyed him; and this either for- 


mally, by making him anſwer before the repreſentative 


body of the people; or if, by ill practices, ſuch as 
making of parties, levying of ſoldiers, contracting of 


alliances to ſupport him ſelf in oppoſition to the people's | 
rights, he was grown too powerful to beJegally contended 


with, they diſpatched him, without any more ceremony, 


the beſt way Oo could, and elected preſently a better 


man in his ſometimes the next-of-kin to him; 
ſometimes the valiant man that had expoſed himſelf fo 


far as to undertake, the execution, or the killing of the 


tyrant; at other times, .a private perſon of good reputa- 


2 who poſſibly leaſt dreamt of ſuch an adyance- 


4 


+ 


| lating to good n were tranſacted, good laws 


vernment in Denmark was the 
ſame which the Goths and Vandals eſtabliſhed in moſt, 
if not all parts of Europe whither they carried their con- 
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bo A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF: GEOGRAPHY. 
« Tis muſic, heav'nly ſuch, as in a ſphere 
«We _— admire, but cannot hear; 


Frequent meeting of the ſtates was a fundamental part 
of the conſtitution, In thoſe meetings all matters re- 


were enacted, all affairs belonging to peace or war, alli- 
ances, diſpoſal of great offices, contracts of marri 
for the royal family, &c. were debated. The impoting 
of taxes, or demanding of beneyolences, was purely ac- 
cidental, no conſtant tribute being ever paid, nor any 
money levied on the people, - unleſs either to maintain a 
neceſlary war, with the advice and conſent of the nation, 
or, by way of free-gift, to help to raiſe a daughter's 
portion; the king's revenue, at that time, conſiſtin 
only in the rents of his lands and demeſnes, in his Bert 
of cattle, foreſts, ſervices of tenants in manuring and 
cultivating his grounds, &c. Cuſtoms upon merchan- 
dize being an impoſition of late crept into this part of 
che world: ſo that he lived, like one of our modern no- 
blemen, upon the revenues of his own "eſtate, and eat 
not through the ſweat of his ſubjects broẽws.1 
His buſineſs was to ſee a due and impartial adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice executed according to the laws; nay, 


often to fit and do it himſelf; to be watchful and vigi- 


lant for the welfare of his people; to command in perſon 
their armĩes in time of war; to encourage religion, arts, 
and learning: and it was his intereſt, as well as his 
duty, to keep fair with the nobility and gentry, and to 
be careful of the plenty and profperity of his ſubjects. 
This was the antient form of rnment in this 
kingdom; which continued, with little variation (ex- 
cepting that the power of the nobles increaſed too much) 
till the year 1660, when, at one inſtant, the whole face 
of affairs was changed, the crown was made hereditary, 
and the king abſolute. r 43 
This ſingular revolution was thus brought about. 
After the peace with Sweden, the whole nation was in a 
moſt calamiteus fituation, for the treaſury was fo much 
exhauſted, that when the army was to have been diſ- 
banded there was no money to pay off the troops ; hence 
the ſoldiery became inſolent and licentious. . At the fame 
time the nobles were proud and * the cler 
diſcontented, from their want of importance, and the 


0 


a king, choſen by the people of all forts: even the diſreſpect with which they were treated; and the com- 


monalty quite deſperate, on account of the heavy taxes 
with which they had been oppreſſed to carry on the war. 
At this criſis the eſtates aflembled to deliberate and re- 
dreſs the grievances of -the nation, when it was propoſed 
by the commons that an equal and equitable tax ſhould 
be laid upon all perſons indiſcriminately, and without 
diſtinction, in an exact proportion to their reſpective cir- 
cumſtances. The nobles, however, ſtrenuouſly pleaded 
their privileges, which, they aſſerted, were a full ex- 
emption from their payment of any taxes whatever ; and 
the commons as ſtrenuoufly contended, that as the nobles 
engroſſed and enjoyed the greateſt part of the lands, 
wealth, honors, Le. in the kingdom, it was more par- 
ticularly incumbent on them to bear their ſhare of the 
common burthen, and to contribute to the general de- 


 fence.—T he debates grew warm the altercation became 


.violent.—Each p conceived an implacable animoſity 
againſt the other, and the paſſions of all were equally 
overheated. In the height of this ferment, a nobleman 
called Otto Craeg ſtood up, and in a tranſport of rage 
told the commons, that they neither underſtood the privi- 
leges of the nobility, who were always exempted from 
ſuch impeſition, nor the condition of - themſelves, who 
were no other than their ſlaves, Theſe degrading ex- 
preſſions irritating the commons beyond all d of 
forbearance, Nanſon, their ſpeaker, ſtarted up, and, fired 
with indignation, ſwore that the nobility - ſhould repent 
their having conſidered the commons as vaſſals, and 
terming them ſlaves. Immediately the commons, or 
clergy and burghers, broke up the bs and marched 
under the auſpices of their leaders to the brewer's-hall ; and 
in a few hours reſolved to make the king a preſent of an 
abſolute power, and to render the crown hereditary in his 
family, ſo as that it might deſcend even to females, for 


want of male heirs; which reſolution oY accordingly 


put in execution the next day: and though the nobilit 
heſitated at firſt on the matter, yet they were alſo obliged _ 
to comply ;. and in three days time the alteration was 

completed: ſo that the kings have been ever fince, and 
are at preſent,” abſolute and arbitrary, not the leaſt ſha- 


| 


dow of liberty remaining to the ſu ject, 8 


ſ 


EUROPE 
of the eſtates in parliament are entirely aboliſhed; nay, 
the very name of eſtates and liberty is quite forgotten; as 
jf there had never been any ſuch thing ; the very firſt and 


rincipal article in the 7 
Hing has the privilege reſerved to himſelf to explain the 
law ; nay, to alter and change it as he ſhall think pro- 
per. It is eaſy for any conſidering perſon to gueſs the 

conſequences of this; which are, frequent and arbitrary 
taxes, and commonly very exceſſive ones, even in times 
of peace, little regard bein ; 
them; ſo that the value of eſtates, in moſt parts of the 
kingdom, is fallen three-fourths. And it is worſe near 
the capital city, under the 'eye and hand of the govern- 
ment, than in remoter provinces ; poverty in the gentry, 
-which neceſſarily cauſes extremity of miſery in the pea- 
ſants; partiality in the diſtribution of juſtice,” when fa- 


vourites are concerned; with many other miſchiefs ; be- 
ing the conſtant effects of arbitrary rule, in this, and all 


other countries wherein it has prevailed. 


Thus ſays a learned writer, The people, with a 
iraſh and deſperate hand, from motive: of revenge, fo- || | nn 
each being under the direction of a governor, Ae 

fa- 


mented by an artful miniſtry and ambitious clergy, re- 
ſigned their liberty and independence, and inveſted their 
ſovereign with 
fortunes.. 


From this time the kings of Denmark unite, in their 
F all the rights of the ſovereign power; but not 


being able to exerciſe the whole themſelves, they are 


obliged 
their confidential ſubjects. 
Norway, is holden in the 
the: king being preſident. 
held at Glua t, and that for the duchy of Sleſwic, 
in the town of that name. The nod of the ſovereign is 


= palace at Copenhagen, 


deciſive in the council, the members being obliged im- 


plicitly to obey his will, as they are removeable at his 
and the . Jar; are ſo 8 that a ſuit” may be 
carried through all the courts, and 

months. Un 
1-1 Subordinate to the ſupreme court of judicature, at which 


the king preſides, there are three other courts, VIZ. © WE 


24 


Ide Herredsfougds, or diſtrict court, and 
The Byfoglids, er town court; 


Appeals lie from each of *theſe-courts-to- the other, ml 


cording to e ; and the final appeal to the ſupreme 
court; when an abſol 
the ultimate legiſlator. 


The judges are appointed by the king, but are re- 
moveable at pleaſure; they are puniſhable for miſdemea- 
nors, that is, if the monarch thinks proper to deem their 
actions ſuch; and thus royally- condemned, are obliged 
| Their ſalar ies 
g's treaſury, from 


to make reparation to the injured Bur. 
are inconſiderable, paid. from the king's t 
fines, and from gratuities where ſentence is paſled. In 


Copenhagen are likewiſe an exchequer court to try cauſes 


relative to the revenue; and a commercial, to decide all 
differences reſpecting trade. The admiralty court ma- 
all marine diſputes, and the chancellory executes all 
manner of , buſineſs reſpecting treaties, alliances, &c. 
The police is very ftrit in Denmark, hence high-way 
robberies, : burglaries, coining, clipping, - &c. are crimes 
ſcarcely ever E of; and to ſpeak againſt the govern- 
ment is ſo ſtrongly prohibited, that none dare wag their 


tongues licentiouſly in political matters. Murder and || 
manſlaughter are, however, common and the puniſh- 
ment of the criminal is beheading, which is performed, 


with great dexterity, by the public executioner; who, 
_ though univerſally deſpiſed, is uſually rich, as he is not 

only well paid to deprive culprits of life, but is the ge- 
neral contractor to empty all the jakes, and remove from 
houſes, ſtables, ſtreets, &c. all kinds of: filth, and, in 


particular, dead cats, dogs, &c. Which no other Dane 
will touch upon any acoount whatever. In Copenhagen, 


there is a, maſter of the police, who ſuperintends the 
council and civil affairs of the city; and ſuch diligence 
and circumſpection is uſed, that a perſon may walk 


through the Whole city, at midnight, in perſect ſafety. | 
chimney- ſweepers are bound to 


fires, the 


To prevent 
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aniſh law being, That the 


had to the occaſions of 


a deſpotic power over their lives and 


to delegate ſome part of the executive power to 
The ſupreme court of judicature, for Denmark and 


he ttibunal of Holſtein is 


ef Every man, if he chuſes it, may plead his own cauſe ; 


finally decided in 13 


lute deciſion is given by the king as 


«hana 


and ſtivers, the fi 


7 | 51 
keep à regiſter of all the chimnies they leer, hit a 
caſe of an accident, from a foul vent; the owner may bß 
convicted, or puniſhed fot his avarice or neglect. 
The apothecaries of this kingdom are under et&lent 
regulations; only two ate allowed in Copenhagen, 12 
one in all other towns of importance. They are licenſed 
by the college of phyſicians, and-confirmed by the King 
and areobliged to keep an exact regiſter of the drugs th 
ſell, by whom preſcribed,” and to whom fol. 
The code of Daniſh laws is ſb perſpicuous and ſhort; 
that it is contained in only one quarts volume, which. 
written in the language of the country, and divided into 
ſix books, the contents of which are as follow :: 


E ac Wed 
Book x. On the procedure of the courts of juſtice: 
110 #3 wv1-onT | 


2. Ecelefiaſtical law, 


3 Office and honorary law; » 29121 5 Bits 5.33 

4, 44 Maritime lar, 01 1s yo 212bfOaDAEL ©, 

-' $: Property laws: Can {Shih To 
58. Criminal laws 12 1975 


Denmark is divided into ſeven capital governments; 
by the king, who is called ſtifts-ampts-man ; and th 
ſtifts-ampts-man, or governbr, is [uſually a court fa: 
vourite. Ted oth then & af 37 Bon 

Each of theſe ſeven capital governments is again fub- 
divided into three ſmaller juriſdictions called ampts ;. and 
the governors of ' theſe ampts, are called amptſmen. But 
ſtifts-ampts-men,' and ampts-men, are equally ünanl- 
mous in obliging the coutt, and oppreffing the pod 


people. 6 3 45 
1 8 Fe. IV. 5 1 eu sin Wi 
Of the Commerce, Revenue Strength, K. Forces, ngval 7 
Power, &c. DEMA! 


"HE dominions of the Daiiiſh ſovereign ate ex- 
tremely well ſituated for commerce; but his ſub- 
jects are too much oppreſſed by exactions and duties, ik 


render it, very conſiderable. So that his kingdom, which 
might be eaſily rendered rich and flouriſhing,” is, at pre- 
— one of the moſt indigent and diſtreſ 

urope „„ . 

Where agriculture, and internal trade are cramped; 
foreign commerce can never flouriſh; and that this is ſe- 
verely the caſe in Denmark, is evident from the moſt au- 
thentic- and recent intelligence, which informs ug: 
That when a farmer, in Denmark or Holſtein, hap- 
pens to be an induſtrious man, and is ſituated upon & 
poor farm which be is, by his great diligence and in- 
duſtry, endeavouring to cultivate and enrich, as ſoon as 
he has performed the laborious taſk, and expects to reap 
the profits of what he has ſown, his lord, under pre- 
tence of taking it into his own hand, removes him from 
that / farm to another of his poor farms; and expects that 
he ſhould perform the fame laborious, taſk there, without 
any other emolument than what he ſhall think proper to 
give him.“ Hence many of the farmers, thus 'diſcou- 
raged, ſcarce raiſe grain enough for their own conſump= 
tion, but ſuffer their lands to run to on which 
they breed cattle; but, at the ſame time, theſe paſtures 
will not bring cattle to perfection, as they are obliged to 
be ſent to Holſtein to fate nnn. 


e 


* 


The commercial commodities 


chiefly : 2 . 1 9141 414 
| "Ta >. Planks __ _.. 
i d 040% 
„een Leech 
% ©2215 Taarfel halt; from ſome * 
i Provinces, Grain. 


The money of Denmark is reckened in fix-dollars 
being 45. 6d. each; the latter rather 


more than an Engliſh peng. 
In 1612 an Eaſt India Company was eſtabliſhed in 
Denmark, and a ſettlement made at Trariquebar; on the 
Coromandel coaſt'; but this Eaſt India trade, though it 
benefits individuals, is detrimental to the nation iti ge- 
neral; as the Danes pay in ſpecie for all their tea, por- 
celane, bale-goods, &c. not having natural productions, 
or manufactured proper for thoſe markets; and 
were it not for the ſmall quantities of thoſe goods which 


they ſend into RO K Courland, &e. = 


> - p — — —_—— DR TT TT CT U 
" 2 | 
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reat Britain and Ireland, 


d b Ec 
3 l 18 . 


of Hamburgh 
from, foreig n countries to Tettle i 


© . 


of Fade Land workmen and manufacturers 
men a eſtabliſhed 
8 to bank; maintained reſpectable fleet and army, &c. 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. #7: 
hich their merchant maggle ups upon the coaſts. 


r would 


oy the utmoſt In his power to 
t. his e He aboliſhed the — of 
Talt and tobacco. He terminated the diſ- 
ey has to long  ſubliſted, between, 


the crown of 
; inſtituted. a coun- 


- 


A his. ſon, Fee eric the Vith, trod in his! 
e footſtep PS 3. but 1 in 1 preſent reign, their projet 
. 


— been obſcured by oppreſſion, imprudence, fa 
— > hog of Daa ariſe frei en Wl 


taxes, and duties; and theſ&are 


. Jandholders pay dearly to the. foverei 


heavy. The 
or the privilege 


of holding their hade, for the. i lenenes and libert 


cultivating them, and for every 


N, a8 A | Capitation tax 
17 or 7 872 — and the ſame fo bf, 
rho exceed twelve, ears of age 


em 


ee 


erte t in a peculiar manner. 


With reſpect to N 73 eſe who ſerve the nobi- 


lity are thus taxed: ; | 
1 RN is. W 4 S. I FIN Y | 
VS and ulekeerper: ; 4 8 | 
Footmen — 2 © Fannually. 
„Maid ſervants 42 Tonne £ 141} 
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\ 7 Aatiia 
if ae pay jeu ſervants. ut ings, 


ceſfary 'atticle of life. 


[ not 38 (the eee excepted), pay eight 
een e for themſelves, the 


all, Ac yo 


m pted 1 in conſideration of K the The £6 the pO in 
ates Vert f_ all W he within! 
ir refpective part ere in lewis à tax of four 


ullings pon, et En le where horſes are kept. There 
Ke ſe emptions {79 the general mode of an 
Len 3 why 1 2 ſo Exempted pays a particular 


. their * Me 
f the moſt conk-} 


able articles in che. revenue of . is the mone . 


led duty or toll, pai r which 
| = SAT Sound into the pai. by al The Sound being 
25 narrow ſtreight between Schonen and 


the Ifland of 


and One the Daniſh 27 ſtands. the town of Helſi- 
neut or fineur,, and the caſtle of Cronenberg 3 and on 


the Swediſh 


to 


8 . ant rl 12 5 
theſe pals 1 the ſhips and ve t trade 
Es, The 


SS Þ a+ 


55 IS ty G not. em the, der of that 


Yr of, He bel N or —.— to their pnju- 


WF and this they could perhaps do with. i iat | 


Thelaws of nations'a run a leng 


th, 45 


. ction'd to their wealth, their pow ee rage, 
oy | The rules of equity are ſet at nought, 


If to back int'reſt, forces can be brought; 


©: For: whatſoever politicians fay, 


Their int'reft points, and paſſions lead the way. 


\— This toll being very conſiderable, and having 3 
oned many diſputes, we thought it might not — amiſs to 


=, down 5 this place an accurate account of the origin 


d nature 7 it. It 1 Was firſt laid the conſent of the | 
to allow a ſmall: 5 
29 of 

better di- e 
n this paſſage 
the. Sound became the moſt uſed; that — the 
reat Belt being i in a little time quite ne lected, as well 
ecauſe of the great conyeniency of tho lights of the | rent, &. of the houſe. 


traders into the Baltic, who were 
— 


atter for each es that FE 
lieb ts on, certain pl Ces © chat coaſt 
on of ſailors in dark nights: 


41 


ſhipping that paſſed in and out of the eaſt ſea, as becauſe 


of an agreement made, that no W paſs the other 


way, to the end that all might pa 


fuareaſonable that ſuch ſhips ſhou d * the advantage of | 


I 
J 


thoſe lights in dark er IN winter m 
Fm towards the maintaimng of 


* 


heir ſhares; it being 


12 who avoided 
fires, by paſſing | 


-——— — —LhBuV 


| another way in good weather. Beſides, if this manner 
of avoiding the payment had been allowed, the-reyenue 
would: have been a inſignificant, conhening. the ſtnall 
ſum which each ſhip was to pay, that the ights could 
not have been maintained by it; and the Danes were nat 
willing to be at the charge, ſolely for the uſe and benefit 
of their own trading ſhips; becauſe they were maſters 
al ſo few as made it not worth their while; the Lubeckers, 

* ers, and merchants of other Hanſe- towns, being 

the greateſt traders at that time in the -ngrthern parts 
of 1 by which they arrived to a great height of 
power and riches. But chere being: no fixed rule, or 
treaty, whereby to be 2 wi regard to the diffe- 
rent ulk of the ſhips longing, to ſo. many different 
"nations, the Danes begun in-proceſs of time to grow ar- 
bittary, and exacted ſmaller or greater ſums, acoording to 
the ſtrength or weakneſs of thoſe they had to deal with, 
or accordi to their friendſhip or diſcontent wich thoſe 
princes. or ſtates to whom the ſeveral ſhips 
Therefore the emperor Charles V. to 7 9 this toll, 
. a treaty with the king of Denmark, which 

ned at Spire on the Rhine, and was in behalf of his 

ſubſe s of the Netherlands, who had .a'great'traffic in 
1 Baltic; and agreed, that as 2, toll-cuſtom in the 
Sound, every ſhip of 200 tons, and under, ſhould pay 
two roſe-nobles at its entrance into, or return from the 
Baltic; and every ſhip above 200 tons, three 
nobles. A K is worth about eighteen ſhillings 
ſterling, This agreement remained in force till ſuch 
time as the United ne ſhook: off the Spaniſh yoke; 
and then the Danes, taking advantage of thoſe wars, 
raiſed their toll to an extravagant height, the troubleſome 
time not affording the Dutch leiſure to mind the te- 
drefling of ſuch a miſchief. - HE 

The toll at preſent, however, is greatly. 7 and 
much more reaſonable; and if the principal maritime 

owers chuſe to diſpute the matter, they certainly would 
= no occaſion to pay it all: for the Danes have not 

a ſufficient naval ſtrength to oblige either the Engliſh, 
or Dutch, to pay this toll, or paſs through this path, 
if they rather choſe to ſhoot either of the Belts. Befides, 
the breadth of the Sound, in the narrowelt part, is four 
Engliſh miles over, and every-where of à ſufficient 
depth; ſo that the king of Denmark's caltles could not 
command the channel, was he mafter .of both ſides ; 
much leſs now that he has but one. It is plain, there- 
fore, that this preten overejgnty is very ptecario 
being 1 on à breach of truſt, 2 Wel as 2 | 
the careleſſneſs of ſome - Princes concerned 1 71 to'the 
great injuty of 99 

This toll affords the king yearly x conſt Jerable Ss. 
though much leſs at preſent than it did formerly. About 
the — 1640, it produced 240000 rixdollers per annum ; 
but ſince 1645, it has not yielded above 190000; ſome 
Tears not above 80000; in 1691, it did net r 
Full 0000; and is now much leſs. 

The moſt impolitic of all the Daniſh . is "that 
| upon marriage, and more particularly, as the country 
greatly wants population. All people of rank, who 
have-public employments, pay a ſum, equivalent” to''teh 
pounds ſterling, --for the privilege of being married; 
people of rank, who have no publie employment, pay 
at the rate of four pounds ſterling; clergymen, citizens, 
free farmers, and the ſtewards of the nobility, pay ſixteen 
{| ſhillings; mechanics eight ame, and ſervants and 
labourers four ſhillings; ſeamen,” ſoldiers, huſbandmen, 
who are vaſlals, are 5 from this tax; ; and with 
a very good reaſon, for they are totally unable to pay it, 
and indeed have ſcarce a fu ciency to en the com- 
mon neceſſaries of life. by | 

There is another very h&Gvy tax, or an exemption | 
el which, though exorbitant and oppreſſive, is 

hearfally paid by all -houſekeepers that can ' raiſe the 
money, becauſe by the payment they are exempted from 
having ſoldiers quartered on them. This take is rated 


* 


— # 


- 


i. 


| the civil magiſtrates, according to the 1 Laube 


Beſides the taxes to government, two more are 
by all citizens and burghers, for the ſupport of cheir reſ- 


pective Cities and towns: Viz. a capitation tax, "anda 


nd rent tax. 
Independent of theſe, here is 4 heavy ſlamp-act, und 
„ * 


EUROPE]! 


he nominal nobility, Ke. "From theſe. various taxes, 
duties, impoſts and emoluments, the whole revenue of 
Denttark, at preſent, amounts to the annual value of 
*. $206,000] ; And'this is the utmoſt that government can 


{ain from the people, without draining the king- 


. "He Lehe little Poe, 15 remains in circu ation; for 
Ahe i are, perha ps, the moſt heavily taxed, and the 


leaſt Res of kn ſuch e kabel of an 


People in Eur 2 n iner 
The dene een. P: 
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he N ry is co : r d of 16 iments, of which, 
00 60 duty as, r s guards. When the regiment 
are complete, each con 
n C PO 
The 11 cry 
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= companies of 100 each. 
ſts of three regiments, one of, . 
nmark, ee eee in N K and 


EF 
8 
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2 5 of eh comprises 2 20, c ders of variqus ranks; 
Since the late reduction ad. Daniſh e their num 
"bers ate: |, Fay F 43; » 44 $4830. ; 
> lg we ren (347 9 q men. + 
Cavalry and drag | ITT: 1 10, ooo 
"Wy and artill  -_ e 30, O0 i 
bel —— 1 
2 rede en rd belonging ies pf 
11 x 5 | to Denmark. n To 900 


Wi reſpect to che militia, every 00 wha eulti- 
vate or 2 55 360. acres of land is obliged to find one 
man for the militia, and pay half the expence of a man 
towards a corps: de· reſerve to be embodied and called out 
N upon great emergencies. | 
e Daniſh fleet is compoſed = 30 ſhips of the line, 
wa about 16 frigates; but theſe are uſually kept in ſuch. 
very bad repair, that "the Danes would find a difficulty, 
_upoh an emergency, in fittit out 20 ſhips capable of 


Emer, to ſea, To man this fleet there are two orders of | 


Viz, 30,000 who are conſtantly inrolled and re- 
<ained; * in times ef peace, by a trifling annual ſtipend; 
and being exempted from the pay ment of certain taxes. 


And a ſecond claſs, compoſed of four diviſions, each di- 


"viſion having a chief, and 10 companies of 118 men 
"each. bets e are commanded by a captain, who has two 
3 1 under him; and in this claſs are a cer- 
tain number of gunners, who 1 kind of , naval aca- 

emp, and inſtruct the ſeamen.. This ſecond. elaſs, or 
order, contains 4720 men, who are always ready for im- 

*mediate ſervice, and conſtantly. kept in full pay. They 

are'occafionally recruited "5 the enrolled ſeamen, and' 

BY a blue uniform faced with different colours, accord- 

g to their reſpective ſquadrons and diviſions. | 

e Daniſh men of war carry the ſame complement 

4s men, in proportion to their guns, as the French ſhips 
of War do; but na Sour much inferior, in point of con- 

ſtruction, both to liſh. and French ſhips of war; 


1 ined, are far from being equal to che Swediſh | 


mi * 


made or 50 22425 to be trained up to a thorou gh know- 
bir) of . 2 and pork oy ly taught 2 

nne rawing, fencing, hiſtory, geography, geo- 
| etry, of Barry b 5 I 5 of ih — nor 4 nt 
In orger to join practice to theory, they were annually 

ake a voyage in a frigate, and ſucceflively to oor Har! 
% ſervices of common ſeamen, . pilots, and officers, 

* noble inſti denon, however, is now TY ne | 


- th. 


FAY CR EH 


4 0 the King, by the advice of his cou 


| 


1 
defray the expences of this jou but without 
LIES ſo that — 


ter the King's return, in the beginning of the 
[|]: When a; bill of exchange, for !\neat/z003000], 


| 1 . wvere obliged: to have recourſe 
s.,of two battalions, and each; |} mel | 


i d 8, e ; was whit tiited, for = tr a a off and are unc only fond of 
27 redeti 


ck IV... Appointments were | 
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and the money appointed to | ſupport, it ls funk ant 
pockets ; ſo that, except a few / officers-who have been 
bred in the Engliſh and French ſervices, the | Danes 
would have a great difficulty, in eaſe of à rupture with 
any naval power, to ng Proper perſons to command 
8 of war. 
erhaps we cannot give a greater proof of therpdretty 

of the Danes, and venality now practiſed in Beha, 
than in the words of ia very late traveller, and accurate 
obſerver of men and things; who, in ſpeaking of the 


ſays, + Soon after the birth oſ the prince royal, hen 
reſolved to travel 
into England, France, and other parts of Europe, every 
means was uſed to raiſe money, in the ordinary way, to 

ef. 
they were at length obliged to "hoc ion 
"large ſum of money of the Baron de Schimmeiman upon 
2 mortgage of part of the revenues of Norway; and af- 
— 2 69, 


1 
was drawn from France, upon the trraſury of Den —5 
for the payment of the manufactured gobds which the 
king was; obliged: to take of that polite people during the 


| ſhort tay he made among them; as there was not money 


enough found in the treaſury for the nt of that 
again to Schim- 
the greateſt part of this money, upon the 
ſame mortgage; ſo that this artful and intriguing baron 
is now not only become maſter of the greateſt part of the 
revenues of Norway, particularly of the mines, but He 
has likewiſe got himſelf to be appointed treaſurer of Den- 
wark. In che ſame year it was reſolved to eſtabliſi a 
Rate lottery, at Altena, for the payment of this debt, 
which was to be guarantesd by che king; and 4s 4 
lottery was a ne thing in this country, and the propoſals 
fair, with at leaſt the appearance of juſtice, a great num- 
ber of Danes, as well as manly ſtrangers, ſub] cri bed t to it 
upon the public faith,' But how great was 1 55 diſap- 
pointmefit and . Ke when they found that they had 
= made dupes, and that all the great prizes in this lot- 

tery fell into ehe Hands of Molike Schimmeliman,fome 
of the other miniſters" and their friends: the national 
faith, as well as the national honeſty, were proſtituted to 
the avarice of * thoſe people; to to complain to the king 
would be to bring on ſudden deſtruction; and therefore 
to ſee their country plundered, their government diſere- 
dited, and to mourn in ſilence, was all the conſolation 
Ros the bana os had on this ame OL 
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7 3 1 0 Denmark, their Per on Habit, 
0 Fong Cuftoris, Manners, Yo „ | 


SHE king of Denmark is computed to ae * 

2,100,000 ſubjects 1 in the various parts of his do- 
minions. 

The inhabitants of Denmark x hun be divided into five 


claſſes, VIZ. 
. The nobility who have 1 en fiefs in the king 


* 1 4 
o 


| | 


dom. 
2. The titular nobility; . 


Clergy, lawyers, and FIT 
ro 'Me a nd Citizens. 
RS farmers, and labourers.  . 
ith reſpe&X to the firſt claſs, there ate 15 a 
milies of the ancient Daniſh "nobility. now A ; fo 
that moſt X the families, Who ate in poſleflion. of the 
privileged hefs; have been ennobled. ſinee the revolution 
in 1680, arid moſt of them very lately. 
themſelves very much upon their titles and, privileges, 
and ſhew, 
They are proud of French U l —_— all the 
blemiſhes, * büt not the merits of that nation. The 
ladies in general, are finiſhed coquets, and ſeem to. vie 
ok the fcillful females of Laitdon 17 Fark, f abe. 
ting 


The fighe that kerry Realth, the ſtarring tent, 
The — tan * the obliging > 
_ Half-utter'd ities; broken, kind replies, 


- — 
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And all the ſilent eloquence of eyes; 
That 


affairs of this nation under the now rei eigning monarch, 


They value 
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Ss > That teach the fair by various wiles to move I their caſh to the banks of Hambuzgh and. Amfterdam. 

The ſoften'd ſoul, and bend the heart to love. [The merchants and butghers tread in the footſteps of 

Proud of her charms, and conſcious of her face, their ſuperiors ;” they ſpend all their gain in luxury and 


The ha beauty calls forth every grace:  ſ| pleaſure, with an impatient, avidity,. as if they were 
With — throws the killing dart; afraid of incurring the ſuſpicion of afuence 4 wy of 


By force ſhe wins, by force ſhe keeps the heart: being ſtripped by taxation. Ihe peaſant, or bor, fol- 


— —— 


x | 
he wi fair a nobler e urſues, : qt 5 b lows the fame example : no ſooner has, he earned a rix- 
Kims wy head; but 1 in ſoul ſubdues. dollar, than he makes haſte to 7 it in brandy, leſt 
be languid nymph enſlaves with ſofter art, it ſhould fall into the hands of his . landlord. 
Wich ſweet neglect ſhe ſteals into the heart; I This lower claſs of 1 are as abſolute llaves as 
- .» Slowly ſhe moves her ſwimming eyes around, | negroes in the Weſt Indies; and ſubſiſt upon much har- 


Conccals her ſhaft; but meditates the wound; 1 [ 
Her gentle | uiſhments the gazers move, «© | 
1 8 


= fare. The value of eſtates is not computed by the 
Her voice is and her looks are love.” © | |) 
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Many of the ſecond claſs, or titulary nobility, are || limbed, and tolerably featured; in general, they have 
_ foreigners; and in particular Germans, who generally | 
come hither very poor, but by ſervilely ding the 
court, and falling into all the fchemes of the favourite 
or miniſter, uſually acquire wealtmnmn 
_ Thoſe who compoſe the third claſs, as they are de- ! vs 
pendant on, are obliged to! be ſubſervient to the | court, [| The ws equally, feaſt and make merry at:anarriages 
and ſubmiſfive to the miniſter and favourites. l and funerals, , The nc 
The people of the fourth claſs are conceited, and || having ſumptuous; hurifts ay monuments for their 
- haughty, but at the ſame time ſervile and timid. dead. The, principal) diverſiþns of theſe people are, be- 
' ith reſpect to the fifth clafs; the feamen would being drawn in ſledges upon the ice, during winter, and run- 
much more alert in their buſineſs, if they were better ning at the gooſe on brove Tueſday. The king annu- 
-uſed ; and act wih greater ſpirit and courage; if they || ally parrakes' of the paſtime of Rag-hunting, during 
were not familiarized to fear, and trained from their births. || which diverſion he lays afide the trappings of ro; alty, 
to the moſt abject ſlavery. The farmers are perfect vaſ- al, With tten 
fals, and by not being permitted to have any will of even the common people are indulged with very extraor- 
their own, they become timid, careleſs, and indolent. . 
If any of- theſe happen to get a little money, they be- a Ix in | 
come perfect ſots, and ufually deſtroy themſelves by in- || the great court before le palace. There 
—  _toxication; taking no delight in any thing but out-drink- || great ceremony, is cut up by the _huntſmen, who are 
ing their neighbours, and in this they exactly reſemble cloathed in red, and have hunting-horns about their 
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i the country ſquire deſcribed by Gay, who ſays, {] necks, while the hounds attend with the moſt clamorous 
I L r i n I impatience. Proclamation is made, that if any perſon 
Miethinks I fee him in his hall appear, has, that day, tranſgreſſed the laws of hunting, 
WM bers every table floats in clammy beer, || qi be immediately accuſed.” Some individual is al- 
Midit mugs and glaſſes ſhatter'd o et the floor, ways ſelected for this purpoſe, tried, and found guilty. 


Dead drunk his ſervile crew ſupinely ſnore;, Then he is led by two gentlemen, towards the ſt 
Triumphant, o'er the proſtrate-brutes 1 ſtands; {| where he firſt alle Add om Þ horns; he is 5 
The mighty bumper trembles in his hands terwards obliged to raiſe up his poſteriors, on which the 

Boldly Be drinks, and like his glorious ſires. eng himſelf, with a large Wand, inflidts à certain num- 
In copious gulphs of potent ale expifes. ] ber of firipes, to che infinite diverfion of the queen, 
Indeed, this vice of. drinking to excefs is almoſt, ge- ladies, and other ſpectators; during Which the hounds 
eral among the Danes; though many, ſorely againſt || open, and the huntſmen blow their horns, as If in con- 
their wills, are obliged to keep ſober on =; poverty. || cert, to proclaim the king's juſtice. The criminal having 
The labouring people are ſome of the moſt oppreſſed undergone” this ludierous chaſtiſement, ri Jup, and 
and miſerable wretches in Europe, and may thank Pro- makes a profound obeifance, and then the hounds are 
vidence for a kind of inſenſibility or ſtupidy, which pre- ||. permitted to regale upon the ſtag they had run down. 
vents them from feeling all the horrors of that tyranny || Swan-hunting is another rohal diverſion, which the 
to which they are obliged'to ſubmit. court enjoys in a ſmall iſland near Co nhagen, where 
A learned ' gentleman ſays, ..** theſe people ſeldom || thoſe birds breed in great numbers. Before the you 
enter into quarrels with each other, although they are || ones are ſufficiently fledged to take their flight, the king, 
very fond of drinking, and of ſmoaking tobacco, which queen, courtiers, &c. fet out for this iſland in a number 
are of general uſe here, and which I believe contribute || of pinnaces, ineloſe the haunt of the ſwans, and, with 
much to their health, to the little vivacity they poſſeſs || fowling-pieces, why them by thouſands ; the fleſh is 
in the midſt of ſuch a cold and wet atmoſphere,” , never eaten, but the feathers and down belong to the 
- The warlike genius for which the Danes were formerly por CELTS Dy 164 | e g 
celebrated, is now totally loſt, they are timid, ſuſpici- Ihe people of Denmark are ſubject to apoplexies and 
dus, deceitful, dull, and in general ſtupid. To be more epilepſies, Which are wing to hard drinking, and low 
minute in their characters an accurate writer ſays, living. While the peaſants are employed without doors, 
« Their general character is a ſtrange compoſition of || at their labour, the women are occupied at home in ſpin- 
pride and meanneſs; inſolence and poverty. If any gen- || ning yarn for linen, which is here made to a great de- 
tleman can find a purchaſer for his eſtate, the king by || gree of fineneſs and goodneſs. The cities and towns af- 
the Daniſh law, has a right to one third of the "= Bar ford but bad accommodations to ftrangers, the taverns 
money; but the lands are fo burthened with impoſitions, || are poorly ſupplied ; and a traveller, to be in any wiſe 
that there would be no danger of alienation, even if this || contented in this country, muſt carry with him a travel- 
teſtriction was not in force. No perſon would offer || ler's appetite and patience. pep ee 
money for an eſtate to be held upon ſuch terms; and ſome Some remarks of a 8 writer on baron Holberg's 
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IF 


; gentlemen have actually offered to make a ſurrender to || ſentinients, reſpecting the Danes, are fo curious, that 
N king, of large tr of fertile land ſituated in the they deſerve inſertion in this place. Baron Holberg, ſays, 
j Iſland of Zealand. Conſcious that they enjoy their poſ- || * the modern Danes are not thoſe imaginary and fero- 
] ſeſons, thus encumbered, at the nod of an arbitrary || cious people their anceſtors were; who were aſhamed 


ſovereign, they are at little or no pains to improve their || of dying in their beds, and who made their greateſt feli- 
eftates ; and look upon trade as beneath their dig- || city conſiſt, in wes hydromel out of the ſkulls of 
nity. They therefore rack their tenants with the utmoſt |] their enemies: nevertheleſs, the nation has not loft all 
oppreſſion, in order to procure the immediate means of their ancient bravery and 2 2 1 788 r 
TE their vanity, gluttony, and extravagance. [| ' 'The obſervation on- this 5 age is this. 6 It does 
Tho courtiers, who derive 1 from their employ- || not appear, that they (the Danes) have ever dared to 
ments, inſtead of purchaſing land in Denmark, remit |! enter the field, with equal numbers againſt the Swedes, 
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EUROPE} 
or Germans, for much more chan two hundred 12 75 


e 
who ure lefs quiet, leſs ſeditious, more . compliable, | 


gy ag Holberg again ſays, 6 There are ts 
ong whom: there are leſs public robberies than 
— in Denmark.“ To which, the ingenious wri- 
ter above alldded to, replies, This is very true, and 
_— proves, that by continual ſcents of oppreſſiot and 


= Ln - and warlike people, are become 'indolent, 
| thanks! as dull of apprehenſion ; ſuffering themſelves 
to be kept in a lo and dejected Rate, lofing every ſpark 
of emulation; and of a laudable ambition; and catching 
at ſhadows, while they are loſing the ſubſtance. 
cc Strangers (ſays Baron Holberg) have a very im- 
idea of the abilities of the Daniſh nation, in the 
mechanic arts, as they would make a much greater pro- 
oY if they had leſs extravagante, and were nat 6 || 
idle; for, Where the wife of a tradeſman goes to church 
in a coach, where a wedding. conſumes all the bride's 
fortune, or à burial all the property of the family, it is 
difficult for the price of labour to be upon the ſame 
footing that it is in other countries. Then the unne- 
ceſſary es, which the inhabitants of Copenhagen, 
and indeed of All the other great cities in this Kingdom, 
themſelves to, upon theſe and other occafions of the 
Fe nature, _— living in theſe. towns extremely dear, 
though the pri of all the neceſfarĩes of life are very 
reaſonable. Wich _ ſtrictures, the writer who makes 
the remarks on Baron Holberg's ſentiments .coincides, 
and ſays . Certainly there is no part of Europe where 
extravagancies of all kinds are carried to ſuch lengths, in 
| 2 to the little they have to ſpend, as in this 


he titles-and diftiiRions, of which the Dies + are ſo 
ors employments, and 
ti an 
employments give a kind Kor dignity, during life, to 
thoſe who hold them; and the nature of the employ Thee 
the rank between thoſe who are in the ſame train, it it 
cannot decide the precedency between an officer; a ma- 
and an eccleſtaſtic; and therefore this is regu- 
by an ordinance for the etiquette or rank. With 
reſpect to the nominal ranks,” riebHity and title; the beſt 
information is thus given by a very intelligent — — 
c As thoſe whoſe offices are named in the edict ak os ſap- 
poſed to be ſuperior to thoſe whe Haye no employ, or 
_ whoſe em 2 not claſſed in the ordinance, the deſite, 
and even the Want of having a rank; is the —— . 
ſimple titles, which are not anneged to 22 
or emol ument, are ſv much the objects — Sie 
is common, in this c to obtain the title of wy 
nt, which the perſon never exerciſes, and from 
which he never receives any peexitary benefit, but even 
pays a conſiderable ſum yearly for bearing the title. r | 
very often thoſe who- * * certain rank y their employ 


partly nominal. 


ments, after ſome time, obtain titles ſuperior to ws 1 re= || 


ſpeRive functions. Theſe titles are likewiſe ſometimes 
imaginary as thus, when a perſon: has the title of coun- 
ſellor of ſtate, of juſtice, or of finances, it is not to be 
concluded from dear that he Has Arily any 

of the government of the ſtate of Juſtice, - or ef the 
publie revenue; 8 the word anal is added to his 
character, otherwiſe it is only a nominal character whiet 
marks his ank: The king of Denmark has ſome hun- 
dred lords of the bedchamber, who pay 
ſterling yearly for wearing 4 golden key, which gives 
them à conſiderable rank; and yet there are not ten aid 
for their attendance at court. To the court belong two 
ancient orders of knighthoed, viz. That of the HSephant, 
and thut of Daneburgh. 

The badge of tbe dee, Which is the hoſt Honour- 
able, is an elephant ſurmounted with 4 caſtle fet with 
diamonds, and ſuſpended to a 
like the England. This order was iriffittired 
by Chtiftian I. at his ſon's wedding. | It is conferfed 
only on perſons of the higheſt quality; and the number 
of companions amount Bs 30 beſides the ſovereign. The 
order — though leſs honourable, is much 
more ancient; ſo that the origin of it 4 loſt in fable; it 


is beſtowed, as an honorary re „ upon the nobleſſe of 
infevier fank, a tho Wt 8 ribbon with red 
eee tha rein wick depend 


. 
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P ribbon, worn 


partly annexed to military, civil, and eccleſtaſ- 
The various 


are entirely changed; and from à brave, 


about ten pounds | 


1 
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uſtitias or piety and juſtiee. 


T 


| 


| 


predeceſſors, he at length 


+: # 
a ſmall diamond 10 and an embwtdete fiat the 
breaſt of the coat, ſurrounded with tlie motto pirat = 


"Hero is likewiſe 4 mederg eder of Klghthoud called 


Pw c * 
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the order of St. Matilda, and inſtituted in honour of the 
late unfortunate queen; but it is * but little 
faces e e to or 


, 


r ſought after; © 
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"th TRE of Denmark; Norway, Et. 


_ HE Aer hiſtories of Denmark and Norway are; 
lie all other ancient hiſtories, envel in fable; 
darkened by legendary tales, and 6bſcured by the igno- 
rance or Sep rechen of old writers. All tkere- 
one * we can 2 relative to the inhabitants ow 
e ingdoms i is, that they appear to have been colon N 
of the ancient Scythians who ſpread themſelves through 
all the northern and weſtern parts of Europe. The peo 
ple of theſe countries were Park 
brated expedition into Italy, during the conſulate of C- 
cilius Mettellius and Papirius C At this time the 
liberties of Rome were threatened by inteſtine diſſenti 
till private feuds gave way to public conftertiation; on 
Romans being informed that 300;000 northern barbarians 
had made an irruption into the Roman territories, Theſe 
ravagers had deſigned to quit the inclement and umfertils 
regions, in which they were born, for a ſerener climate, 
and more fruitful eountry. They firſt conquered alf the 
little nations in their owh vicinity, then ſubdued the 
Gauls, and, at on vo. prepared to attack Italy itſelf; _ 

Upon this enter the ſenate diſpatched Papifins 
Carbo to defend the e paſlige of the Alps. This general; 
after entering into a negociition with theſe northern in- 
vaders, ſbamefully broke the truce; without inf maine 
of provocation, and unexpectedly attacked them” in the 
night; but was fo 1 gi received, that he met with's 
repulſe. This affair was rejiiicial to the-Ro- 
mans; fince it gave pin to the FG ri, as theſe northern 
people were called; and enga gags mans who would 6fher- 
wiſe have appeared as neutral; to join them. 

The Cimbri now having ener over-run Gaul, Jes 
ſigned to paſs the Pyrenees / #tid" eſtabliſni chere in 
Spain; but being repulſed by the people of that cou 
they ſent an embaſſy to Rome to offer their milit 
vices to the Romans, on à proviſo that they ſhoul * 
a ſufficient pts Allie aff them to cultivate their ſub 
ſiſtence. Theſe phopofale fs rejected; which fo 
enraged the Cit bis. that Fe the conſul 81 
lanus, and cut his whole army to pieces. This misfor- 
tune was followed by ſeveral others; for the Germans; 
entering mito an alliance with the Cimbri; the Romans 
were deftated in three other 2 in one of which the 


Roman general, Scaurus, rifoner, and 
eotory with above 80,000 Ae Fre Hain ain in the field o 

Ig this edlautiftons ſitustion of affairs, the celebrated 
Marius was appointed to the command of the Roman 
army, when acting with more precaution than any of hi 
defeated the enemy in one 0 
the mbſt bloody battles that ever was fought, and above 
100,000 of the northern birbarians were lla. Similar 
ſueceſſes followed this, till the whole of theſe ferocious 
people were either pile = taken captives, or driven 
back inte their own coun 

Little more is mentioned of thoſe people for many 
years, uten it is ſaid that a great perſon named Woden, 
or Oden, made himſelf fovereign of all the northern na- 
tions ; and” his abilities bei * to his courage, he 
not only ſabdued all around ! a general, and ruled 
the people for them as à kin ; Bit. formed a new religion 
for theth as _ 1. Wen a de of üs of A 
legiflator. Horſa, who firſt brought over 
the Szxons into "Ei land, derived their li from 
* {5 200 mot of royal and noble families of the 


parts of Europe, to this very day, pretend to 
Eq 


Ft from hint.” Yet hiftorians' d 
came, of when hie died, {unleſs à very 


ö 


o not 
afcertain Ran whence this celebrated perſon 
ridiculous and fa- 


8 account of his death can be credited) ; they, in- 
e s be te is bird 

| of Chitift and that he was the” > who ever bore the 
fac ef Kang of Benn. 8 
* Wedeu's 


known from their celes 
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Woden's progeny 'reigned after him in the ſeveral || form; and from hence we may date the origin of the 
northern nations, e revenged the misfortunes || civil government which exiſted in this ſtate for many years 
| and miſcarriages of nog gong = upon the 2 * ye we 13. 2 n 2 pl. 
: b ually weakening, at length overturning the e „it is at there was a * 
—.— | 0 8 5 E N anes ſettled in England, wbigh 2. l 5-2 
From Woden the firſt Daniſh king, to Regner, ſur- || commemorated annually at .Hocktide.:i ſome are apt to 
named Loghrogs who began his reign, A. D. 750, the || doubt the truth of this fact; but however that be, 'cer-v 
Daniſh chronicles mention 18 kings, but furniſh us with || tain it is that Swein and his ſon Canute, or Knute, made 
little more than their names; or at leaſt with only ſuch || an entire conqueſt of this kingdom about the year 10045 
fables as are too ridiculous and abſurd for commemoration, chough ſeveral battles. were fought with the Saxon kings 
or even reeital, in this enlightened age. FL Ethelred and his ſon Edmund — before the Danes 
The prodigious number of people who left this coun+ | could eſtabliſh themſelves here. Upon the death of Ed- 
try in the fifth century to join the armies, which effected mund Ironſide, anno 101), all the great men acknow- 
the conqueſt of the weſtern, empire, greatly , weakened || ledged Canute their king, ſwore allegiance to him, and: 
the kingdom. It recovered, about the eighth century, || renounced the two ſons. of Edmund, Edward and Ed- 
when we find the Danes riſe into importance as a mari- mund, who were baniſhed into Sweden, from whence 
time people, and harraſs the eoaſts of Courland, Livonia, || they, went into Hungary, where they reſided 2: 
Pomerania, Ireland, Scotland, France, and England, || King Canute, in the mean time, obliged the Engliſh to 
They even attacked the emperor Charlemagne, burnt his | raiſe him 100, oool. every year, with which he paid his 
| at. Aix-la-Chapelle, over-run Lower 3 forces, and maintained his court; and in the year 1019, 
riezeland, Holland, and Flanders; conquered the || he conquered the kingdom of Norway. In the 15th year 
teſt part of the * of France; obliged her || of his reign, anno 1031, he viſited Rome, where he 
to pay an immente tribute; ravaged Spain and — rent part of the ſpoils of the countries he had con- 
; Italy, and committed many other depredations. Alfred qu to that ſee, returning to England, died at 
| the Great, king of England, was the firſt monarch who || Shaftſbury on the 12th of November, 1036, having di- 
gave them any conſiderable check, by building a fleet to || vided his dominions between his three ſons; to Harald 
poſe their naval expeditions, and attack them on that || he gave England; to Swein, Norway; and to Canute, . 
element, where they ſeemed to have ſuch a manifeſt ſu- Denmark. Harold died anno 1040, leaving neither wife 
periority. 3 n nor iflue, and was ſucceeded by his brother Hardicanute, 
At chis time, ſays an able writer, ** the greateſt part || the third ſon. of Canute, who died in the year 1042. 
of the people were bred: up to the ſea from their child- || This was the, Jaſt king of the Daniſh race in England; 
hood, and had no ideas of. the dangers to which they || for he was ſucceeded hereby Edward, called the Confeſſor, 
were expoſed upon this element. When a prince had || ſon of king Ethelred. ; Sl ol} 0). Logos; 
attained the age of 18 or 20 years, he generally requeſted Canute VI. ſubdued Vandalia, (the preſent Pomerania 
his father to have ſome. ſhips equipped, by which he || and Mecklenburg) and took upon him the. ſtile of king 
might attempt ſome glorious and uſeful exploit, with his || of the Vandals, which country continued ſubje& to the 
followers... This the father regarded as a mark of his || Danes 27 years. He made a conqueſt alſo of | Livonia. -- © 
riſing courage, and of a great mind. A fleet was armed || Waldemar II. extended his dominions in Germany, 
immediately, of which the admiral, and all his officers || and lived in great reputation in the beginning of his 
and men, made reciprocal promiſes never to return, ex- || reign; but count Swerin - committing; the cart of his 
cept Ioaded with ſpoils and laurels. If they had received || territories, as well as his wife, during his abſence in the 
any injury from a neighbouring nation, that nation was Holy Land, to his majeſty's protection; he bebauched 
choſen for the firſt. victim. Thoſe whom they van=- the count's wife in his abſence, of which her huſband 
guiſhed were generally put to death; ſometimes, indeed, || being informed at his return, took the king priſoner by a 
contented themſelves with making ſlaves of them; || ſtratagem, and having cenfined him three years, made 
| often, likewiſe, by a ſingular kind of generoſity, or || him pay 45,000 marks to obtain his liberty, . 
| rather by a deſire of ſignalizing themſelves, if they found While the ring was priſoner, Pomerania, Mecklen- 
; themſelves ſuperior to the enemy which preſented itſelf burg, Lubeck Dantzick revolted, the Teutonic 
inſt them, they ordered off a part of their fleet, that || knights took Livonia, from him, and Adolph count 
might fight the enemy with equal force, deſpiſing || Schawenburg ſubdued Holſtein and Stormaria. | 


o > 


- 


the gaining an advantage with ſuperior numbers, and re- On the of Olaus, without iſſue, anno 1387, 
eng it as an infamous practice to ſurprize an enemy || queen Margaret his mother was elected queen of Denmark 
in the night. Their veſſels were always well provided || and Norway, who having aſſociated her nephew Erick 
with arms, and their men were all taught to ſwim, ſo || with her in the government, ſubdued the kingdom of 
that as they generally fought near the ſhore, they were Sweden; and it was enacted by the ſtates, that theſe three 
often in a fituation of ſecuring ' themſelves, although || kingdoms. ſhould be united for the future under one 
their veſlels were deſtroyed. The manner in which their || prince ; and upon the death of queen Margaret, Erick- 
lands were divided in "| 6-2 5 and in Norway, ſhews || became ſole ſovereign of the whole; but he was depoſed: 
us that the chief end of their government was to have a || on pretence ef mal-adminiſtration, and retiring into 
great maritime forte; every diviſion, whether it was Pomerania, lived a private life there till he die. 
greater or leſs, took its name from the number of veſſels || Chriſtian, earl of Oldenburgh, was elected anne 14.39, 
that it could equip, and in ſome places their names are || from whence the preſent royal; family of Denmark is 
ſtill in uſe. In the beginning of their maritime expedi- || deſcended. He ſubdued the kingdom of Sweden, which 
tions their fleets were not very conſiderable ; but when || had revolted, and the emperor Frederick gave him the 
their princes had enriched themſelves by Par aß their || country of Holſtein. This prince — his daughter 
neighbours, they came to have two or 300 fail of ſhips || Margaret to James III. king of Scotland, and gave him 
of war, and each ſhip to carry from 100 to 120 men. || with her the iſlands of Orkney and Shetland, the laſt 
To a nation chat ĩs wholly addicted to plunder and rapine, being a very valuable acquiſition, as it affords the beſt 
civil laws, and a police, are of very little uſe. This || herrings in theſe ſeas, Here the Dutch begin that fiſhery 
was ſtrictly the caſe of Denmark, when their king, || every year at Midſummer, without aſking leave of the 
called Gorman, came to the throne in the year 840. || Britiſh court, though they paid 30,0001: annually fer this 
The few uſeful regulations which had been left them by || privilege, in the reign of king Charles I. Chriſtian was 

Moden and others, were now laid aſide, and the kingdom || ſucceeded by his. ſon John, who divided the duchy ef 

Was divided among two or three princes, who governed || Holſtein. with his brother Fredericxk. | 41 
with-a very [mites 


power; and that confuſion which we || In the reign of Chriſtian III. the Lutheran religion 
find-in the hiſtory of Denmark to this time, was occaſfi- || was eftabliſhed in Denmark: he was ſucceeded by his 
oned by one hiftorian writing the hiſtory of one cp ſon; Frederick II. anno 1538. Chriſtian IV. his ſon, 
who reigned in this country; and another, the hiſtory of || being engaged in a war with Sweden, in order to obtain 
another prince, who ,reigned at the ſame. time. But || peace, was compelled to yield up the province of Halland 
4 Gorman, by uniting. to his crown, all the provinces of || to the Swedes. oo oo to on 
Denmark, of which his anceſtors had been diſpoſſeſſed, Frederick III. his ſon, was beſieged in his capital city 

and being forced by the emperor to receive the briſtian of Copenhagen by Charles Guſtavus king of Sweden, 
religion into his ſtates, gave this government again ſome I who drew his artillery over the ice into the province 15 
„ 5 — 5 Ln and; 


and; and 
5 . have made a conqueſt of that iſland: 
but though this prince was unfortunate in his wars with 
foreigners, be raiſed his prerogative to that height, that 
he perfectly ſubdued his ſubjects, and from a limited 
ele&ive monarchy,” made himſelf an abſolute prince, and 
eſtabliſhed the ſucceſſion of the crown. in his family, in 
the hg 1660, when the peaſants. and lower claſs of 

ple 


Obes the public had contracted during the war, and 
therefore entreated the nobility and gentry, that as the 
profits of the lands were theirs, they would condeſcend 

bear part of the burthen, (the nobility and try, 
before this time, paying no taxes for their — e 0 
which they anſwered the | nſol 
told them that they were born in à ſtate of ſervitude, 
their ſlaves and vaſſals, and did not underſtand their duty. 
To which the commons made no reply, but retired from 
the aſſembly with the clergy, who adhered to them, and 

ing immediately to court, acquainted his majeſty that 

ey were come to a reſolution to make him an abſolute 
monarch, and his throne hereditary; and his majeſty 
being before apprized of the deſign, had introduced an 
army into the town, in order to compel the upper houſe 
to concur in this reſolution of the commons, if they 
refuſed their conſent. The lords being acquainted with | 
the ſubſtance of the addreſs the commons had made to the 


throne, and ſenſible that they were in no condition to | 


diſpute with the court and the commons, ſupported by 
the army, they offered to make the crown W: and 
entreated the conſtitution, in other N might not 
be altered; but they were givel to unde | 
king would be fatished with nothing leſs than their una- 
nimous concurrence with the reſolution taken by the 
clergy | 
obliged to ſubmit to, and took the oaths to his majeſty, 
acknowledging him the ſupreme and only legiſlator. 
Thus was the conſtitution changed from a republic with 
a nominal king at the head of it, into an abſolute heredi- 
ary monarchy ; not one of the nobility daring to oppoſe 
it; only Gerdorf, a popular member, ſaid, he was con- 
fident his majeſty deſigned the happineſs of his people, 
and not to govern them according to Turkiſh 3 
wiſhed his ſucceſſors might follow his example, and 
make uſe of this unlimited power only for the good of 
r bs 3 
Chriſfian V. ſucceeded his father Frederick III. anno 
x670, and being joint-ſovereign of Holſtein and Slefwic 
with the duke of Holſtein, in order to exclude the duke 
from his ſhare in thoſe provinces, or at leaſt to oblige the 
duke to acknowledge his dependence on the crown of 
Denmark, treacherouſly invited the duke to an enter- 
. tainment, and then made him priſoner, and ſent detach- 
ments of his army to take poſſeſſion of ſuch towns as be- 
longed to the duke; with which the duke reproaching 
him, the king anſwered, he was always in the intereſt of 
Sweden, and never to be truſted ; and unleſs he would 
renounce his right to certain places, he would take poſ- 
ſeffion of the whole country ; and particularly demanded 
of him an order to the commander of Tonningen, the 
ſtrongeſt fortreſs belonging to the duke, to ſurrender it to 
his majeſty's troops; which the duke. conſented. to, ap- 
prehending the king would have taken his life if he. had 
refuſed, and Tonningen was thereupon delivered up to 
the Danes. Several other articles he was obliged to ſign, 
that were very prejudicial to him; but the duke making 
his eſcape bt Hem urgh, proteſted againſt the validity of 
all the acts he had been obliged to ſign. The king there- 
upon gave orders for the N Tonningen, and 
ſequeſtered the duchy of Sleſwic, cauſing both magiſ- 
trates and people to ſwear allegiance to him, declarin 
them ablolved from their allegiance to the duke. He 
alfo cauſed all the duke's revenues to be brought into his 
own treaſury, continued garriſons in his towns, and even 
in his palace of Gottorp. And not knowing how ſoon 
he might be obliged" by the duke's allies, to deliver up 
what he had ſo unjuſtly ſeized, he exacted contributions 
from the poor ſubjects, to the value of many millions, 
to the ruin of as flouriſhing a province. as any in Ger- 
many, whereby he filled his own treaſury, and diſabled 


the duke's ſu jects from gi 


| giving him any aſſiſtance. 
The duke remained ſtill at Hamburgh, from whence he 
ſent his ſon to the 


German princes to implore their, aſ- 


th... lt. 


» 
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complained they were not able to diſcharge the 


e commons with great inſolence, 


rſtand, that the 
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and commons, which they found themſelves |: 


| 5000 men. Whereupon the 


8 


_—_ 
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f the Dutch had not come to his afliſtance, || ſiſtance. He applied alſo to the court of England; which 


was guarantee of the peace of the north, but to 
little purpoſe, till the king of Sweden, Charles XI. 
undertook, his cauſe in the year 1689, and was about to 
have tranſported an army into Germany, for the reſto- 
ration of the duke. The German princes, ' and the 
Engliſh and Dutch, whe were now entered into a con- 
federacy againſt France, being apprehenſive that this 
might diſturb the peace of the empire, and divert the 
troops from the French war, held ſeveral. conf on 
this ſubject at Altena; and, at , obliged the king 
of Denmark to reftore the duke FHolſtein his domi - 


| nions, after he had been in poſſeſſion of them 13 years; 


but took no care that the Dane ſhould make him any ſa- 
tis faction for the devaſtation of his territories; on rea- 
ſon whereof might be, that the Dane promiſed to aſſiſt 
the confederates with a large body of troops in that war; 
and had it not been more upon account of their own in- 
tereſt, than any concern to ſee juſtice done the duke, 
he might have remained diſpoſſeſſed of his territories 13 
war longer. From the concluſion of the differences 
tween the king of Denmark and the duke of Holftein 
at Altena, by the mediation of the confederates in 1689, 
to the year 1696, Wings remained in tolerable peace; 
but the late duke of Holſtein, Chriſtian Albert, dying 
about that time, and the king of Denmark having ſent 
a deputation to his ſon and ſucceſſor duke Frederick, to 
renew the union between them, and to let him have a 
fight of the late duke's will, that he might ſee if there 
was any thing in it in favour of the eldeſt prince in rela- 
tion to the ducal part of the duchy of Sleſwic ; the duke 
refuſed both the one and the other; alledging, that the 
treaty of Altena, in 1689, had not been obſerved, or 
juſtice done to the ducal houſe, particularly in re- 
Foring the ſeigniory of Gottes-Gabre, in the iſland of 
ea. a . : "_ etre . 12.4 


The guarantees of the treaty of Altena, ſeeing both 
ſides inclined to a rupture, interpoſed their good offices, 
and engaged them to ſettle conferences for compoſing 
their differences, which were held at Penenburg: but ths 
duke continuing to introduce Swediſh: forces into Hol- 
ſtein, and build and enlarge his fortifications during the 
time of the treaty, the king of Denmark marched an 
army into the country, and cauſed the new fortifications 
to be demoliſhed in the year 1697, which the duke, at 
that time, not finding himſelf in a condition to oppoſe; 
though: 15 to — — till the 2 of the then 
ing, which happened the of September 1999s 
when he was.ſucceeded by ro Frederick IV. his 
the duke looked upon as a favourable apportunity to re- 
build the fortifications which had been deſtroyed, eſpe- 
cially having married the king of Sweden's ſiſter, and aſ- 
ſured ef being ſupported by that crown: he began, theres 
fore, to repair the fortifications of his demoliſhed forts; 
as he inſiſted he had a right to do by the of Altena, 
and introduced into the country a conſiderable number of 
Swediſh troops to prevent their being demoliſhed again. 
The mediators and guarantees of the treaty of Ales 
employed their good offices to prevent a rup and 
propoſed that both the Swedes and the Danes ſhould with- 
draw their troops out of Holſtein, and that the fortiſica - 
tions ſhould not be proceeded in till the matter was ſet- 
tled by a treaty. But the Dane being determined on a 
war, both with Sweden and Holſtein, and having entered 
into a confederacy both with Ruſſia and Poland for that 
end, would not hearken to any pacific meaſures, but, on 
the contrary, ordered his general, the duke of Wirtem⸗ 
burg, to, demoliſh Huſum, Frederickſtat, and other 
places belonging to the duke of Helftein, which he ſoon 
after effected: and not content with raiſing ſuch new for- 
tifications as had been erected, inveſted Tonningen, in 
which general Bannier commanded with a garriſon of 
princes guarantees gave the 
king of Denmark to underſtand, that ſince he had re- 
jected all the friendly propeſals, they ſhould no longer 
ſee the Ne Altena broken, or ſuffer the duke of 
Holſtein to be diſpoſſeſſed of his country again, under 
the building of forts which 


the pretence of oppoſin 
were already — — The duke of Holſtein 'alſs 


— 


| publiſhed a manifeſto, ſhewing the right he had by the 
| treaty of Altena, to build fortifications in his dominions, 


and the injuſtice of the Daniſh invaſion. And not only 


the German princes, but the Dutch joined their forces' 


'  Wealand, about three miles to the ſouthward of Elſineur; 


* 


with the Swedes in order to bring the Dane to reaſon; 
marching towards 12 the Daniffi 18 80 
ought fit to raiſe the ſiege, without coming to battle 


he Engliſh and Dutch alſo ſent each of them a ſqua- put S in d | 
| About the middle of | January, by the Favour of a 


drom intò the Baltick, and Joined the Swedith fleet, com- 
E Danes to retire into the harbour of Copen- || 


In the mean time, the young king of Sweden 
antdet with 15, oo0 horſe and upon the ifland of || 


and was ing to inveſt Copenhagen, when the Dane 
{himſelf overpowered, was glad to accept of ſuch 

terms as the princes, -gufran who, at this time held 
ir conferences at Travendale, were pleaſed to pre- 


oy By d treaty, Which was concluded the r8th of Au- 
7700, it was agreed, that the houſe of Holſtein 

d continue independent ſovereigns in Holſtein and 
Sleſwie ; and that the erown of Denmark ſhould pay the 
duke of Holſtein -260;000 crowns for the damages they 
bad done him. A '\mifunderſtanding, however, hap- 
between the two courts the year following; one 

ut of the c of Lubeck chuſing the brother of the 

duke of Holſtein coadjutor and ſueceſſor to their biſhop 
and the ether chuſing the king of Denmark's fon ; anc 
+ biſhop dying, Anno (1705, the king of Denmark 
ermined to make good his ſon's election to that biſho- 
ick by force, and took 3 6 pon to:Lu- 
| the ebdurt of Great in as gz the 


4; 


itain 
of Holſtein's brother was afterwards coſifirmed in 
poſſcifion of the biſhoprick of Lubeck, in confider- | 
a ſubſidy granted by Great Brituin to Denmark, 
body of Daniftr troops that were to join the allies 
France, which they could not have had, if the 
been revived at that time in the north: one ax- 
in this treaty being, that the duke of Holſtein 
d permit that body of Danes to paſs through his 
texritories; and join the confederates. The duke of Hol- 
ſtein having been killed at the battle of Liſſau in Poland, 

1702; and fucceeded by his ſon Chur les Frederick 
late duke) then an infant of two years old, the duke 
of. Halftein Eutin, brother to the late duke of Holſtein 
Gottorp, and aſterwards biſſiop of Lubeck, was conſti- 
tutcd tegent of Holſtein; during his nephew's mino- 


. Charles XII. being defeated by the Ruſſians at Pul- 
toway, Anno 170g, Frederick king of Denmark imme- 
Kah joined his former allies, the czar and Auguſtus 
king of Poland, and-recalled the Daniſh tyoops which 
were in. the emperor's ſervice in Hungary, and quartered 
them in Holſtein: he tranſported 10,000 men from Nor- 
way to Denmark, levied new troops at Hamburgh, and 
fitted out a ſtrong ſquadron of men of war; and 3 
aſſembled an army of 18,000 or 20, ooo men, proclaim 
⁊ faſt to implore — upon his deſigns; or rather, 
ſay the Swedes, to beg of God to proſper his breach of 
faith; and the unjuſt invaſion of a prince's dominions, 
who had given him no offence, and with whom he 
was then engaged in a ſolemn league of friendſhip, 
which he had no other reaſon to break, than becauſe he, | 
the king of Sweden, was-not in a condition to help him- 
ſelf; or defend his ſubjects. However, the king of Den- 
mark, on the 28th of November, 1709, publiſhed a ma- 
nifeſto, to juſtify: his intended enterprige, ſetting forth; 
that the ambitious defigns of the king of Sweden had, | 
ſor ſeveral years paſt, -occaſioned great devaſtations in the 
kingdorns of the north; and that he had received re- 
peated inſtances of the animoſity that prince entertained | 
againſt him and his ſubjects, as well by the oppoſition 
made to his intereſt by the Swediſh miniſters in foreign 
courts, as by ſeveral empreſſions in his on letters, and, | 
therefore, thought himſelf. obliged to prevent the impen- 
ding er, and not imprudently wait till the deſigns of 
the 8 were ripe for execution. He complained alſo 
of the dedication of à book, wherein the King of Swes- |} 
den is ſtiled emperor of Scandinavia, of which Denmark || 
and Norway are parts, and of the Swedes granting paſ- 
ſes to foreign veſſels which paſs the Sound, whereby the 
revenue of Denmark was impaired. For theſe reaſons 
he declared war againſt all the territories of Sweden, ex- 
cept thoſe in Germany; and embarking 6000 horſe and || 
„ and 12, ooo foot, he made a deſcent upon 
Schonen, landing at Helſingburgh the 12th of Novem- 
r, 17094 but it being winter time he only took up his 
| p ; 
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| quarters in the countty towns at fiſt, and invited the 


| threatened Carel ſcroon, where t 


== 


| people of Sweden to Join him, Waiting for a Proper ſea- 
Aion to enter upon action, which gave the Swedes time to 


froſt, the Danes advanced 'towards CHRON. ore 
a'battation of Saxons rar fs garrifon, laid down thei; 


0 Us. GANG heir 
arms, and went over to 


e Danes, whereby thit 0 


fell into their hands. y afterwards made Viemiety, 


maſters 6f Carelſhaven, In the province of Bieking, ar 
| | 10 Swediſh At an ma- 
Far ines were laid up. At the ſame time 4 ſtröng detäch- 


ment extended themſelves towards Holland dn the weſtern 


fide of Schonen, and their forces tecefing Frequent Tup- 
phe, Uhr ing ws eee 
very formidable; but the Swedith general, count Stein 
bock, having affetrbled *18,00d or 20,060 men, ar 
marching ds 1 5 if he intended to cut 
off the "communication of the Danes with that. place, 
they immediately abandoned all their cogqueſts, qui ting 
Selbe ben and Cfiſftägftat, And retail” fiele 
burg, near which place the armies came to an engage- 
ee.” and the Danes were entirely defeated ; a diy. or 
typ! after they quitted kinda 4hapſporting the re- 
mainder of their troops to Denmark an the night, which, 
after their ill ſucceſs, did not amount to above 600 
200 men. And thus ingloriouſly ended the king o 
enmark's expedition againſt Schonen, Which, ſay the 
Swedes, was a juſt ent for his. perfigious breach 
of” treaties. Ihe Danes * been diſappbinted in 
their onterprize upon Schonen, the next year joined king 
Auguſtus and the Czar's troops, and fell opal the Swe- 
diſh Pomerania, deſtroying the whole country in a moſt 
barbarous manner, and Swedifh forces, not being 


ſtrong enough to oppoſe theſe united 2 retired into 
e 


Srralfund, the Iſſe of Rugen, and other places of fecu- 
rity.” The king of Denmark, while tit Mofcovites and 
the Saxons blocked up Stralſund, paſſed the, Elbe, and 
entered the duchy of Bremen, where the Swediſh general 
not having a ſufficient body of troops to oppoſe him, the 
Dane took the town of Staden, and made himſelf maſter 
of the whole cauntry. In their return the Danes in- 
ſulted the city of Hamburgh, threatening them with FI 
bombardment, to avoid which the burghers were com- 
pelled to raiſe them 230, 000 rix-dollars. Count Stein- 
bock, the Swediſh general, found means aſterwards, on 
che azad of December, 1712, to engage the Danes ſingly, 
when they were feßarated from their allies near Wifmar ; 
and haying given them a great defeat, putſued them into 
Holftein, ſeized the magazines the Danes had laid up 
there, and put the Danith Holſtein under contribution z 
from hence he marched to Pinenburgh, near Hamburgh, 


| where he determined'to burn the Daniſh city of Altena, 


not ſo much by way of retaliation, or revenge for the 
many Swediſh cities deſtroyed by the Danes, and their 
allies the Moſcovites and Saxons, as he declared in a 
memorial publiſhed on this occaſion, as to deter them 
from committing the like barbarities for the future. 

The Danes, Saxons, and Moſcovites, being now 
joined, to the number of 50,000 men, and marching to- 


| wards count Steinbock, whoſe army did not confiſt of 
above 14 or 15,000, he found himſelf under 2 neceſſity 


of retiring into the ducal Holſtein, whither the allies 
followed him, and prony him with all imaginable ea- 
gerneſs, he threw himſelf into Tonningen, and by that 
means avoided them for that time, which the Dane after- 
wards made a pretence for ſeizing the duke of Holſtein's 
dominions, Alled ing, that the governor of Tonnin 
admitted general Steinbock into the place by the direction 
of his maſter the duke of Holſtein, (who was not at that 
time above 12 years of age) this occurrence happening 
in February 1712-13 ; but however that be, the confede- 
rates blocked up the city of Tonningen till May follow- 
ing, and the Swedes not being in à condition to ſen 
neral Steinbock any reinforcements or ſupplies, he was 


| obliged td furrender himſelf, and his little army, con- 


ſiſting of gooo men, priſoners of war, on condition f 
keeping their cloaths and baggage, and being exchanged 
or ranſomed the firſt opportunity; and thus, for a little 
time, the war ſeemed to be at an end in Germany but 
the Moſcovite the next year inveſting Stetin, the king of 
Pruſſia fo managed the matter, that 5 the agreement of 
the an wediſh'governor, the town was ſequeſtered 
( | into 


ow 


1 


" asn — 8weden, and holdin 
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the hands of his Pruifian 8 
— ah equal number of Pruſſians and HH 
— but was to be reſtored to the king of Sweden at 
the end of the war. In the latter end of November; 


„ and t be 


the king of Sweden returning out of T utkey; 
of Stralſund, and found a Jeague'was, 
rmed againſt him, to which the kings of Denmark, 
; ea. Poland, and the king of Great- Britain, as 
— rr of Handver; 8 the * deſign 
whereof was, to preſerve the peuce of many, Which. 
fed to be done by ſecuring the egulaten of 
Stetin to the king of and the poſſeſion of Bre- 
men und Ferden und whatever elſe the Dane had ſeized? 
of the domihibns of Sweden in Germany, to the Dane, 
and thaſe ta hom he ſhould,” or had aſſigned his intereſt 
in thoſe oonqueſto. This the king of Sweden thought 
highly unreaſonable, viz; that he ſhould not be Mildes 
to recover thoſe territories again, which had ſur- 
prized in his abſenve. The kings of Pruſſia and England 
 Inliſted, that the reſtoring the king of 8 weden theſe ter- 
ritories, would embroil the north of Germany in a war, 
and joined ina-confederacy againſt the diſtreſſed king of 
Sweden, who had, — the Moſcovite, the king of 
Poland and the xing of Denmark to eontend with; and 
the king of Pruffla, on the 28th of April, 7515, pro- 
elaimed war againſt Sweden, diſarmed the regiment o 
Halſtein, which was in Stetin, entering upon that eity 
it no longer in 
ſequeſtration : and the Danes and Pruſſſans ſoon after aſ- 
ſembled their | forees to the number of 60, ooo men, and 
ted before Stralſund, under the walls of which ei 
king of Sweden found himſelf obliged to retire, His 
| — — conliſting of more than a fourth part of the 
eneiny's number. In the month of July a tteaty was ſet 
on foot between the kin 1 Ard the court of 
Hanover, by which the Eing of Denmark ſtipulated to 
convey and deliver up Bremen and Ferden, which he had 
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5 at the ci 


taken from the of Sweden, to the elector of Hanover, 
in eonſideration of the elector's entering into the War 
—— weden, and advancing a fumi of money to his 


The conſederates before Stralfund being 
— by 24,000 Nuffans, and 4 body ef Srrons, car- 


ried on the ſioge of that town” with great vigeur ; but 
finding the place centinuahly received freth e plies and 
— 5 . of Rttgeh, Which lies 


. arp drpate, in men the King of 
Paralogs was in perſon, ny ore themſel ves maſters 
on the ryck of November. Still the king of dee 
deterrnimetl to deſend the town: e the ſaſt e And 
it was a terrible winter's ſiege, the centinels beim fle- 
quently frozen to death at their poſts; and the attacks 
were e, in one of which the confedetates lolt | 
near 1000 men; however, prevailed by therr rum- 
bers at length, and the king of Syeder finding the towh | 
not tenable, retired in a light frigate, and 5 een 
in Sweden, giving the governor orders to 1 
which he did che latter end of December, 
1 and both the town and 
re put into the 
wo. all the inhabitants of the Swediſh 
were — — an oath of 2 to him, ex- 
cept thoſe of the and diſtrict of Stetin, the iſlands 
of of Uſedom and W. in, and the lands between the Oder 
and the river Pene, which _— left in the "the dee 
Pruſſian The eity of Wiſmar, in the duchy of 
Mecklenburgh, the only town which the Swedes had 


left in Germany, * inveſted b ——— Danes, Pruſßans, 
Hanoverians, and Moſcovites, , and ob- 
liged.to ſurrender, after which the kids 6 of Denmark 


was left in poſſeſfon of it; and thus ended the war in 


The Danes and Mofcovites then made 
mighty p ons for invading the Ein of Sweden's 
. The czar — 3 50 751 in 
perſon to nhagen to purpoſe, Wkither his ge- 
nerals led an — 26,061 horſe and foot. The Dies 
alſo aſſembled between 20'#nd 30, 000 of their frobps for 
this expedition, and had prepared 700 or 800 Veſſels to 
tranſport them. But great part of the Danifh fleet being 
employed in uring the fummer, to 8 an 
enterprize of A'S — that fide, all theſe pr 
tions came to nothing. The ezar of Moſtov up braided 
the king of — 


that his fleet was no ready in 
54 RNs 


Germany. 


5 * N M A R k. 


f|||by his Swediſh 


* 


4 


* 
1 


| the, and che Dane pretended to be A with the! 
|RuMan mohareh, ''thathewould not make the deſcent in 
the latter end of che ear, Which the ct ar obſerved! was 
itrpraQicable;" there being 110 forage 0 be found,” and the 
king of Sweden b . them at "the Read 
of 4, ooo veteran troops; und upon this the Danes and 


Mofcovites, who had been fo long in a confederacy 
againſt Sweden, began to loo very cool upon one and 
ther. The Dane drew up his forces under the canriori 


of Copenhagen, as if HE had Fame Jealouly ef his old 
ally, and the czar ſoon after returned With his' to 
Gernany; and it ſeems not only the Dane, but other 
German princes began to be ap ve, chat if this 
enterptize” had fuedeeded, the char would Fon are made 
himſelf maſter of Sweden, and have been a formi⸗ 
dable neighbour to many of them, Which the Dane did 
not ſuffie my conſider when the ſcheme was firſt laid for 
the deſcent of Schonen; but being now pretty well con⸗ 
'viniced'of his error, he choſe* rather to ſit down with the 
ivaſt expence he had been at in order to the ihvifidn f 
Sweden, and let the affair entirely drop, than contribute 
any furcher to the aggrandizing the Ruffian emperor, 
who was become too powerful already. „ Dane deing 
now left almoſt alone to defend him int the Swede 
'was threatened in His turn with an — ion of Zeta | 
„ Which hall Gon been put in 
execution, if berg had nor been that king nd, het 0 
der ſome app ,th N rations of the 
.Swedes were ups de g ink his Ry, 
rather fer the rms. of Bremen and Ferden 
1 — Fent'a ſquitfron' of mei of war to the tee 
of his Daniſh majeſty, which CES to tlie 
Sweden's men E 15 n Se 
3 year, 1718, the ee two Armies 


its Nee ent w the nortirtvard, as high us Pron⸗ 
chen; and the chef Ted by ie King in towards 
Christiana, faying che Whole eotttitry under conttibu- 


tion, there being no army it 7 7 88 ftrotig endugh to 


on of the Kine of Den. i 


landed a greut boy e MSet on the 


[57 bene dane e 


a | Swedes inp 
I or 


— 


Pene; to cvacuite . 8 fortrefs 
Rugen, and alf othe? Tands taken by the r B in oy 
of his late war; a8 alſo the rown of Wil: in Meckde 
in conſideration yore the $wedes, 


oppoſe them; but "he 6 fie 0 
2 1 l 


F relletickfia, 
the Danes and Aw by delivered from their 
fears: fot had the Swedes male themielvesmaſters of Frede= 
rickſhal, as it was © t have done in a furt. 
night more, all Norway Had bet eee loſt, al 
the Danifh dominiois Nause to x yery narto compass. 
By the death of the king of Sweden the war betwern 
Denmark and chat crown was in a franmer Brought * pag? 
conclufibſ, though the peace Wis not ſerially And 17 
the year 1720, "No the Swedes being 
antees of oe 95 


diſtteſſed che Ruffians, were obliged to perk tht 
conditions as the mediators and guar 
the n 5 bf Great-Briraih and France, were pleafed wo 
che fifth artithe of this tre 125 kin 
bimſelf not to aht the Czatit 
Een, or permit the Ruſhan mem 
Wen, ie And by the fixth article, 95 
them ſelvex*ide to appoſe fach AS' 
taken by che ſaid medators in behalf. of the 
nettark, in relation to che domimions ef the. 
Holſtein. the feventh article the kin 4 
protnifes to deliver | up to Sweden the city 


K 
Seen, and part of Pothetani . 28 the river 
d, the iſle of 


| duke 0 


by che ninth 512 
of. paſſing the Sound, without 
tofl, and ro to pay the ame tolls us the Eng- 
and, Buck. And by the 10th article the crown 
SHAH ges to pay tothe King of Denmark 600,600 
crowns ES the cant plates be delivered to the 
| Swedes. * And by a ſeparate article it was | 
Wiſmar, che fortifications whereof were d. 
ſhould ever be fortified again. As to Bremen and Fer- 
den, thefe provinces had been confirmed to King George 


by A Fe N 


bo renounce the pri Hege 6 


e abovelaid y bis Dann iet obtained. | 
the params ofthe Frepc king, ; for the | 
ſion of the duchy yo t g. of 5 
Great- Britain pane his * 1 of "har dae, 
which de had given by a former trea : of 
Den now oft ing in peace, Alte bt obs to 
promoting the trade of his Lingdom, but had the JUN 


—— 


ſanction; and by a ſeparate 


drew thoſe troops, and would take no part 
ing wars between the powers of Europe. Thus theſe 


tion, was ſucceec 


. 


— 
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1728, | 


| . ki al city ot 
dee e 


$ | . l 
Guſtavus duke of Mecklenburg, by whom 


and Charlotte Amelia, born October 6, 1706, and ſome 
other children, who. died in their infancy.. His ſecond 
wife, the 1 Tf of count Raventlau, chancellor, 
he married wil 

queen, and died the 1 


Giſt: of his. .. ror” * 82 117 a 

1 Chriſtian VI. his fon, born in December, 1699, 
married ia ena of Brandenburg-Culembach, 
by whom he had iſſue his late majeſty, Frederick V. 
born March 31, 2723 and the princeſs Louiſa, born 
October 19, {789 and married, October 1, 1749, to 
the duke of Hilburghauſ He began, Big reign 
with {ome popular adts, particularly in aboliſhing, 
monopolies for the ſale vending of wine, brandy, ſalt 
and tobacco, which were very. grievous to the ſubject. 
In the year 1732, he acceded to the treaty between the 
courts. of Vienna and Peterſburg, whereby he obtained 
their tee for his own dominions, and guarantied 
the —— of thoſe powers, and the pragmatick 
article in this treaty, king 
Chriſtian agreed to pay the duke of Holſtein 1,000,000 
of rix- dollars, on his renouncing his right to the duchy 
of Sleſwic; and in purfuance of this treaty, Anno 1734, 
he ſent 6000 men to the aſſiſtance of the emperor againſt 


the French; and in 1736, he relinquiſhed, his . preten- 
fions to the city of Hamburgh, on their paying him 


500,000 marks of filver. 
About the 0 
examine all. propoſals that ſhould be made for the advan- 
tage of it, and invited foreigners ſkilled in manufactures, 
to reſort to Denmark, and eſtabliſhed them there, prohi- 
biting. the importation of foreign manufaQtures ; he 
erected a bank alſo, in imitation of England and Hol- 
land, and concluded treaties of ſubſidy with foreign 
powers, particularly with land, which country Was 
at the charge of raiſing, ing, and paying 6000 of 
his troops; and yet when their ſervice n bara 
in the enſu- 


northern princes have diſcovered the art of obtaining ſub- 
fidies from foreigners for maintaining their armies, while 
they ſtand neuter themſelves, or perhaps employ their 

inſt the very natiens from which they received 


their ſubſidies. The Danes, as well as the Swedes, at 


this time, receive ſubſidies from France, though they 
have received ſo much Engliſh money, and this nation 
ath ſo often been at the expence of ſending fleets into 

e Baltick for their protection; for which a late Britiſh 
writer applauds. their wiſdom ; but ſurely the wiſdom of 
that nation, which hath ſo often been bubbled by thoſe 
princes, who deſert their ſervice, when they are moſt 
wanted, can neyer be * WL 3 
The Danes, about the year 1739, ſeizing on the lord- 
ſhip of Steinhurſt, which his Britiſh - majeſty appre- 


hended himſelf entitled to, as duke of Lawenburg, a 


Kirmiſh happened between the troops of Hanoyer, and 
thoſe of Denmark, wherein ſeveral were killed on both 
fides. The Hanoverians recovered the territory in diſ- 
pute ; however, as the Danes ſeemed determined not to 
relinquiſh their claim, a treaty was ſet on foot between 
thoſe powers, and Britain was thereby obliged to pay a 
ſubſidy to the Danes for boo men (which never did 
them. any. ſervice) for permitting the Hanoverians to en- 
joy Steinhurſt. | h 


» 
: 


ing upon the coaſt of Iceland; their guard-ſhips ſeized 
on ſome of the Dutch _— 2 carried them yp 
Copenhagen; but the Hollanders threatening to m 

fepriſals, thoſe veſſels were releaſed; however, the writer 
abovementioned aſſures us, that the Danes carried their 


point in this diſpute alſo; but we preſume the Dutch 


will ſtill take. the liberty of fiſhing at Iceland, as they do 
% m 2 
- Chriſtian havin 1 * 16 „with great reputa- 

| _ by his ſon, Frederick V. on the 
26th July, 1746. This prince trod in his father's foot- 
ed the manufactures, extended the com- 
werce, and improved the trade of his country. He was 


1m. * 
quo was the . princeſs. Louiſa, daughter of 
dal 
he had iſſue prince Chriſtian, born December 10, 1699, 


in four days after the deceaſe of his firſt. 


e time he erected 2 council of trade to 


—_— — 
— 


1 


was the mother of his preſent Daniſh maj 


wonder that he fell a vi 


firſt married to the princeſs Louiſa; daughter to his Bri- 
tannic majeſty, but upon the death o oy any who 
he again 
married a daughter of the duke of Brunfule Wolzen- 
buttel, and died in 1766, being ſucceeded by his ſunn. 
Chriſtian VII. che preſent: king of Denmark and 
ary, L. L. D. and F. R. S. was born in 17493 
married in 1766 to the prineeſs Caroline Matilda; and 


has iſſue Erederick, prince royal of Denmark, born 


January 28, 1768; and Louiſa Auguſta, princeſs royal, 
born July * 1771. The reign of this young — wa 


opened auſpiciouſſy; but was afterwards darkened by a 


fatal event, which occaſioned much aſtoniſhment to all 


Europe, and of which we ſhall give the following ac 


count in the words of an intelligent gentleman wh 
made the moſt minute * concerning it, of the 
moſt cool and diſpaſſionate Danes, and wrote this narra- 
tive in the metropolis of Denmark. I have, ſays: 
this gentleman, made it my endeavour, ſince my arxi- 
val here, to gain the moſt authentic, and 'unprejudiced: 
intelligence reſpecting the late celebrated, and unhappy 
favourite count Struenſee, and the late extraordinary re- 
volution which expelled a queen from her throne and 
kingdom, and brought the miniſters to the ſcaffold. 
Struenſee had not any noble blood in his veins; or, con- 
ſequently, any heredi and preſcriptive title to the 
immediate guidance of affairs of ſtate. Fortune, and a 
train of peculiar circumſtances coinciding with his:own. 
talents and addreſs, ſeem to have drawn him from his 


native mediocrity of condition, and placed him in an ele- 


vated rank. He originally practiſed phyſic at Altena, 
on the Elbe, and afterwards attended the preſent king of 
Denmark, on his travels into England, in quality of 
phyſician. On bis return he advanced, by rapid ſtrides, 
in the royal favour; and ſeems to have eminently poſ- 
ſeſſed the powers of pleaſing, ſince he became equally 
the favourite of both king and queen. He was inveſted 
with the order of St. Matilda, inſtituted in honour of 
her majeſty, created a count, and poſſeſſed unlimited mi- 
niſterial power; his conduct, in this ſudden and uncom- 
mon eminence, marks a bold and daring mind, perhaps 
I might add, an expanded and patriotic heart. Unawed 
by the precarieus tenure of courtly greatneſs,” and more 
peculiarly ef his own, he began a general reform. The 
fate felt him through all her members; the finances, 
chancery, army, navy, nobles, peaſants, all were ſen- 
ſible of his influence. He not only dictated, but penned 


his replies to every important queſtion or diſpatch ; and a 


petition, or a ſcheme of public import and utility, rarely 
waited two hours for an anſwer. At preſent; Lam told, 
you may be two months without receiving ax. 
The civil judicature of this capital was then veſted in 
30 3 Struenſee ſent a meſſage to this tribunal, 
emanding to know the annual ſalary or penſion annexed 
to each member; rather alarmed at this enquiry, they 
ſent an anſwer, in which they diminiſhed their emolu- 
ments near two thirds, and eſtimated them at 1500, inſtead 
of 4000 rix- dollars. The count then informed them, that 


his majeſty had no farther occaſion for their ſervices; but, 
in his royal munificence and liberality, was graciouſly 
r 


. 


| pleaſed to continue to them the third part of thei 
| avowed incomes. as a proof of his ſatisfaction with their 
conduct. He, at the ſame, time, conſtituted another 


court compoſed only of ſix perſons of integrity, to 


whom the ſame power was delegated. He proceeded to 


purge. the chancery and other bodies of the law, Then 
entering on the military department, he, at one ſtroke, 
broke all the horſe-guards, and afterwards the regiment 
of Norwegian foot- guards, the fineſt corps in the ſer- 
vice, and who were not diſbanded without a ſhort, but 
very dangerous ſedition. Still proceeding in this ſalutary, 
but moſt critical and perilous atchievement, be ulti- 
mately began to attempt a diminution. of the nobles, and 
to ſet the farmers and 2 at perfect liberty; no 
| im to ſuch meaſures ; and that 

all parties joined in his deſtruction. Theſe were his real 
crimes, and not that he was too acceptable to the queen, 
which only formed a pretext... It was the miniſter, and 
not the man, who had become obnoxious. I do not 
pretend, in che latter capacity, either to excuſe, or con- 
demn him; but, as a politician, I rank him with the 
Clarendons and Mores, Whom tyranny, or public buſi- 
neſs, and want of virtue, have brought, in almoſt every 
# 1 2 age, 
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age, to an untimely and ignominiqus exit, but to whoſe 
memory impartial poſterity have done ample juſtice. 
Yet I muſt avow, that though I cannot think Struenſee 
made a bad uſe, yet he certainly made a violent and im- 
prudent one of his extenſive power. He ſeems, if one 


may judge by his actions, to have been intoxicated with 
royal favour, and ſuch accumulated honours, and not to] 


have adverted ſufficiently to the examples which hiſtory 
furniſhes of Wolſeys in former days, and of Choiſeuls 
in modern times, who moſt 1 Wines the ſlippery 
foundation of political grandeur. hen he was,eyen 
preſſed, only a ſhort time before his ſeizure, to withdraw 
from court and paſs the Belts, with the moſt ample ſe- 
curity for his annual remitment of forty, fifty, or even 
an hundred thouſand dollars, an unhappy faſcination 
detained him, in defiance of every warning, and re- 
ſerved him for the priſon and the block! The queen- 


dowager, and prince Frederic, were only the feeble in- 


ſtruments to produce this cataſtrophe, as being, by their 
rank, immediately about the perſon of the ſovereign, 
though common report has talked loudly of the former's 


intrigue; and attributed it to her imaginary abilities. | 


The only mark of capacity; or addreſs, they exhibited, 
er ſecreſy which deluded Struenſee; and 
the queen Matilda, till the time of their being arreſted. 
T have been aſſured, that on the laſt levee- day preceding 
this event, the count was habited with uncommen mag- 
nificence, and never received greater homage, or court 
ſervility, from the crowd, than when on the verge of 
ruin. On the night fixed for his ſeizure, there was a 
bal pare in the palace. The queen, after dancing as 


Struenſee during the reſt of the evening. She retired. 


about two in the morning, and was followed by him and 


count Brandt. The moment was now come; the queen- 
dowager, and her ſon prince Frederic, haſtened to the 
king's private chamber, where he was already in bed. 


They kneeled down beſide him, and implored him, with || | 


tears and expoſtulations, to ſave himſelf and Denmark 


from "impending deſtruction, by arreſting - thoſe whom 
At 


they called the authors of it. is ſaid the king was 
not eaſily ĩndueed to ſign the order, but did it with re- 
luctance and heſitation. At length their entreaties pre- 
vailed, and he affixed his ſign manual to the paper. 
Colonel Koller Banner inftantly repaired to Struenſee's 
apartment, which, as well as Brandt's, was in the pa- 
lace : they were both ſeized at nearly the ſame inſtant, 
and as all defence was vain, hurried away immediately 
to the citadel; When count Struenſee ſiepped out of 


the coach, he- ſaid, with a ſmile, to the commandant, 


<< believe you are not a little ſurprized at ſeeing me 
brought here as a priſoner. © No, and pleaſe your ex- 
cellence, replied the old officer bluntly, I am not at all 
ſurprized, but, on the contrary, have long expected 


tzaw came to the door of her majeſty's anti- chamber, 
and knocked for admittance. One of the women about 


the -queen's perſon was ordered to wake her, and give 
Her information that ſhe was arreſted: they then put her 


into one of the king's coaches, drove her down to El 
fineur, and ſhut her up in the caſtle of Cronenburg . 


every military precaution was taken to prevent it; the moſt 
infamous and ſilly reports were circulated among the 
populace, to render the ſtate priſoners odious: that they 


; * - . : "4 -* , 
had put into 8 to him; 
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vou.“ It was five o'clock in the morning when count 


„ Murder 
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| that they intended to declare him incapable of govern- 
ing; to ſend the dowager-queen Juliana out of the king- 
dom, as well as her ſon prince Frederic; and to pro- 
claim Matilda regent. To confirm theſe extraordina 


| and 8 reports, the king himſelf, and his 


brothers appoared in a ſtate coach, and paraded through 
the ſtreets of the city, to ſhew himſelf unhurt, and as if 
eſcaped from the moſt horrid conſpiracy. During theſe 
tranſactions, Struenſee and Brandt were detained in the 
moſt rigorous impriſonment. They loaded. the former 
ce nd heavy chains about his arms and legs, and he 
was at the ſame time fixe to the wall by an iron bar. 
I have ſeen the room, and can aſſure you it is not above 
10 or 12 feet ſquare, with a little bed in it, and a miſe- 
rable iron ſtove ; yet here; in this abode of miſery, did 
he, though chained, compleat, with a pencil, 8 


account of his life and conduc as miniſter w 


penned, as I have been affured; 1 0 uncqngzon ge- 
m 8. 38 e 11 79 rin } 21171 Nel 

-»* A tribunal was appointed for the trial of the queen, 
and two counts, and a council aſſigned for each, to pre- 
ſerve an appearance of juſtice and equity.“ nd Fan bt 


„ 


ban 
| - -The reſult of this was, they were ſente to loſe 


their heads, and the queen to baniſhment;: The two 


counts were executed; April 28, 1772; and their ſkalls 


and bones are yet expoſed on wheels, about à mile and a 


half but of the metropolis. Hence the precariouſneſs of 


favouritiſm may be ſeen; and that thoſe who riſe rapidly, 
generally fall with equivalent velocity. 


- | K | . 1 ' as br | 0 
uſual one country dance with the king, gave her hand to He that in court ſecure will keep himſelf 


| © Muſt not be great, for then he's envy'd at; 
The ſhrub is ſafe,” when as the cedar ſhakes ; - . ,... 
i For where the king doth love aboye compare, | 

Ot others they as much more envy'd are.” . ..,_ 
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Vet with what avidity are fleeting riches, 2 
pomp, temporal titles, and precarious power, fought 
after, while ſolid happineſs is neglected. How univerſal 


is the wiſh to acquire, wealth, dominion, n 
3 


honours; and yet when the diſappointments natural 
attendant; on theſe objects attend the purſuit, mankind 
blame not themſelves, but lay the fault on fate, when 
their own wiſhes alone are erronedus:; _ ©. 1 
of N . 218 be Mac p 4407. 2 N th n 
But Why, alas! do mortal men ifi vaiti; 
Of fortune, fate, or Providence complaiir; © - © 
God gives us what he knows our wants require, 
„ And better things than thoſe which we defire.' - 
Some pray for riches, riches they obtaing 


. . 
12 , 


„ But watch'd by robbers, for their wealth ate ſlain; - 
Some pray from priſon to be freed, and come, 
„When guilty of their yows, to fall at home; 

| d by thoſe they truſted with their life, 

«<A favor'd ſervant, or a boſom wife... .. / + 0» 

Such dear-bought bleſings happen ev'ry day, 


— 


„ Becauſe we know not for what things to pray! 


e It | l. Like drunken ſots about the ſtreets We fam 
Mean while they dreaded an inſurre&ion in Copenhagen; tain en of 
„ Yet knows not how to find th' uncertain place 


„ Well knews the ſot he has a certain home; 


But blunders on, and ſtaggers ev'ry pace. 
„ Thus all ſeek happineſs, but few can find,. 
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For far the greater part of mei are blind,” 
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in breadth ; but when proper _Y gen. aſily convertible into - 
for. yaſt lakes, inland | ſeas or lphs, Dutch exports from 
ſterile extenſive rocky tracks, bazrew heaths, ipging, which prove 
A . the inhabited, or cultivated. parts, eee 
are very ſmall, in proportin ts the as on | 
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bly ſhorter, the ſun hei up 43, hours. and remarkable for its ſoxetelling of ſtorms, by a continual 


weeks 
Hy Gs oe oil» nd ik | noiſe, the day before, in that quarter from | 
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a the whi wy phe ek ne e ace 4 24 allo for the ſudden breakity of che 

fy” that 5 Negro 5 100 upon it, which ſomatimes ſurpriſes. travellers; and in 
Tante 9 Dain half an hour ie becomes navigable. It. deeps 

ie morning. Wer 2 in ES. laces above 800 fathom, though no part ef he 
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at very — rates. e 
= appears by the _ 4 it F for the conveniency of carriage in_fum- 
8 pac up all the winter, are then on a alen ac- e ae in winter by fledges and among 
tuated by the hat of the ſun, which almoſt continually f| ; them, on the ſea-coaſt, ar mol innumerable little 
ſhines, and thereby makes amends for its ſhort ſtay, and || iNands, ſome of which are inhabited, ſome üninhabited, 
brings to maturity the fruits proper to che climate. In || but covered with wood, and others are merely barren 
the ſummer ſeaſon the fields are clothed with a n s 
flowers, and the uhele country overſpread with ſtrßwW- ] With. reſpect to. the rivers, they will be menti 
come to enumerate the ſeveral provinces 


berries, raſberries, currants, &c. which grow þ oy roſs 
diſtricts is kingdom. 


perfection in dry years, but apricots, 3 and other Concerni dil of Sweden an ingenious traveller 

wall-fruits, are almoſt as ſcarce as oran They have || who but 5 — recently viſited this ini DV 

cherries of ſeveral forts, and ſome tolera ly good, which || think-it may be.yery j uſtly aflerted, that not one twentieth 
for part of this country in a ſtare to be eultivated. —Thave 
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theſe are neither common, nor well-taſted : but all kinds [| travelled near 700. Engliſh miles in tiſis kingdom, anc 


A oots are in plenty, and contribute much to the nou- || except in the province- of Scania, a and in ſome parts 


ment of the poor” people. Finland, I did not ſee 20 acres of land lying toge- 
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more than eight inches deep. It is eafily ploughed, and 
is generally beſt where there is leaſt of it, that is, in the 


little ſpaces between the rocks; and frequently. the bar- || 

ren land, enriched with the aſhes of trees, Which are | | 
part of the head ae but on the belly is white. 

| | The tail is long and 

for their irons | 


| 


burnt upon the ſpot, Ki making of charcoal produces a 
plentiful crop; but t danger of deſtroying too much 
of the woods, which are ſo neceſfary 
works, has occaſioned ſeveral laws to be publiſhed to 
limit that cuſtom. It is true, that if agriculture had 
been properly e boy, and the farmers permitted to 
make the moſt of their farms, they might have grain 
ſufficient for their own conſumption ; but as things are 
managed at prefent, they cannot ſubſiſt without. great 
importation of all ſorts of grain, from-Livonia, Ga 
land, Pomerania, and other parts of Germany adjacent 
to the Baltio Sea; and, notwithſtanding theſe ſupplies, 
the poorer ſort of people, in ſome of the interior pro- 


vinces, when the harveſt is bad, are obliged to grind the 


bark of birch-trees. to mix with their grain to make 


bread, which they bake in thin cakes only twice a year, 


and hang them up in a dry part of their houſes for uſe.” ' 
To corroborate this gentleman's teſtimony concerning 
the ſoil of Sweden, we ſhall ſelect, and blend together, 
the opinion of various other travellers, which evidently 
ſeem to confirm his ſentiments. . 

The ſoil, in places capable of cultivating, is tolerably 
fruitful, though ſeldom above half a foot deep; and fre- 
quently the barren land, being enriched by the aſhes of 
trees burnt on the places where they grow, and the ſeed 
raked among the aſhes, produces a plentiful crop, with- 
out further cultivation. This practice is fo antient, that 
their Writers derive the name of Sweden from a word in 
their language that expreſſes it; but the danger of de- 
ſtroying the woods has, of late, occaſioned ſome laws to 
limit that cuſtom. If the inhabitants were induſtrious 
above what neceſſity forces them to, they might, at leaſt, 
have corn ſufficient of their on; but, as things are 
managed, they have not, nor can they ſubſiſt, without 
got importations of all ſorts of grain; and, notwith- 
ding theſe ſupplies, the poorer ſort, in many places 
remote from traffic, are obliged to grind the bark of 
birch-trees'to mix with their corn, and make bread, of 
which they have not always plenty.* 


The cattle, as in other northern countries, are gene- 
rally of a very ſmall fize; neither can the breed be bet- 


tered 'by bringing in larger from abroad, which ſoon de- | 


generate, becauſe in ſummer the graſs, is much leſs nou- 
riſhing than in the plac® from whence they came, and 
in winter they are uſually half ftarved for want of fodder 
of all kinds, which often falls ſo very ſhort that they are 
forced to unthatch their houſes, to keep à part of their 
cattle alive. Their ſheep bear a very Coarſe wool, onl 

fit tomake cloathing for the peaſants, Their horſes, el. 
pecially thoſe of Finland, are hardy, vigorous, ſtrong, 


ſure-footed, and nimble trotters, which is of great uſe to 


the people, becauſe of the length of their winter, and the 
| fitneſs of theſe horſes for ſledges, which are their only 
' carriages in that ſeaſon : in war their horſes are not only 
able to reſiſt, but even to break a body of the beſt Ger- 
man cavalry. | „ „ Te by 
Here we cannot forbear to mention a'curious circum- 
ſtance, communicated te us by an ingenious Swediſh 
_ gentleman now in England, and who hath been employed, 
at various times, both by the Swediſh and Britiſh go- 
vernments, in ſeveral important improvements in the 
uſeful arts. This 'circumſtance is, that the farmers in 
ſome parts of Sweden, when the winters are uncom- 
monly. ſevere, and the cattle almoſt' ſtarved, in order to 
nouriſh them, and cauſe the fodder to hold out during 
the ſeaſon, make hay-tea ; that is, they boil about a 
handful of hay in three — of water, and the drink 
thus made sf extremely nutritive, that it nouriſhes the 
cattle aſtoniſhingly, repleniſhes the udders of the cows 
with a prodigious quantity of milk, and makes one truſs 
of fodder go as far as ten would otherwift do.—We 
cannot think but if this was tried in England, upon fimi- 
lar occaſions, it would prove a beneficia experiment. 
Sweden produces elks; bears, wolves, deers, hares, 
foxes, wild cats, ſquirrels, &c. and theſe are [hunted 
either for their fleſh, ſkins, or furs; the Swediſh huntſ- 
men uſing guns, and being in general excellent markſ- 
mth. 07 Ei ee $ | 
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ing cultivated, is tolerably früttful, "though "ſeldom | 
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reſembles the partri 


hatches them in ny 
| ſupplies her with food. 


| They often bring hares and partrid 


% 
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Moſt of the above animals haye no materjal difference 

from thoſe already deſcribed in ſome of the preceding 
northern countries. of Be. 


general] 
their nabe 


n 


ſinking. 00 
Various kinds of poultry | 0 
game there is plenty, both of land and water-fowl, par- 
ticularly partridges, and a bird called à yerper, which 
d e. 718 IN ; | y 282 2 ; 
The orra is a fowl of the ſize of a hen, and the keder 
is very near as big as a turkey. In winter the Swediſh 
ſportſmen amuſe themſelves in killing blackbirds, thruſh- 
es, and ſydenſwans ; the latter being beautiful. birds, 
ſumptuouſly arrayed in gorgeous plumes, which are finely 
tipped with ſcarlet : they are about the fize of fieldfares, 
and their fleſh is of a moſt exquiſite flavour. Pigeons are 
ſcarce, on account of «the great number of voracious 
birds which deſtroy them. | 
As Sweden abounds with birds of prey, it is here ne- 
ceſlary to deſcribe ſome of thoſe which arg the moſt re- 
| markable. Of theſe the firſt is the eagle: this bird is of. 
a large ſize, remarkable ſtrong, and can never be tamed 
like the hawk in order to purſue game, and it is much 
more majeſtic in appearance than the vulture... . 


The eagle principally inhabits inacceffible mountains, 


and rooſts on the loftie trees, being fond of ſuch places 
as are leaſt frequented by mankind. However, as birds 
as well as other animals are found in greater plenty round 
the habitations of men, the eagle is ſometimes induced 


to frequent thoſe places for the readieſt getting at its 


prey. _ live much on. fiſh, crabs, tortoiſes, wild- 
ducks, poultry, pigeons, and the like. They have been 
known not to ſpare even their own ſpecies, when preſſed 
with hunger; they attack not only lambs and young 
goats, but ſometimes deer, ſheep, and even horned cattle. 

hey build, their neſts on the moſt inacceſſible parts of 
rocks, and the higheſt trees, fome of which have been 
found near fix feet in diameter. They are uſually lined 


with the hair of foxes, wool, or the fur of hares and 
{rabbits to keep the eggs warm, of which the female ge- 


nerall lays two, or ſometimes three at a time, and 
days, during which time the male 

As ſoon as the young ones are 
produced, the old become remarkably miſchievous, and 
deſtroy lambs and poultry ' for ſeveral miles round, them.. 
| | alive to their 
ung, to regale them with the reliſh of warm blood. 
The country folks ſometimes avail themſelves of theſe 
proviſions, by taking it from the eagles in the abſence 


of the old ones, and carrying it home for their own . 


uſe”, #7 * | 0 x ; 

The vulture differs from the eagle in not having its 
beak turned immediately crooked from the root, it Fon- 
tinuing ſtrait to the length of two inches: it is much 
more lazy than the eagle, and fond of carrioh, which 
the eagle will not touch. However, they prey upon live 
birds, hares, kids, fawns, &c. if they can get them; 
and if not, eat any filth that comes in their way. | 

The hawk has wings ſo long as to reach to the end of 
the tail, which reſembles that of a ſparrow-hawk ; the 
| beak is partly blue and partly yellow; the feet are of a 
pale green; the toes are flender, the talons large, ſharp, 
and darkiſh; the breaſt, belly, and thighs white, ſtreaked 
with black; the neck, back, wings, and head are brown, 
and the latter is flattiſh at the top; the tail is of a light 
brown, with black lines running acroſs it; and the legs 


and feet are of à yellow colour. Some years ago a 
hawk was Killed in nas had a plate of gold 
| ; | on 
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on one leg, and a plate of ſilver on the other. 55 the | -hanimer ; for it is not much harder than lead, and is 
Former was this French inſcriptions, much of the. fame colour; for which reaſon jt is often 
ce . || miffaken 1 lead, It melts . and ſoon. grows 
| In ſuis hu Roi.“ "| 55 0 t conſiſts 95, ap ſulph R Warr tv 
Es q ab ove quarters 0 19 ag horn ilver 
whics in Engliſh, implies, f ore is e am is of a dee * on 
A T belbhig to the king. N 1 U wh colou 12 e arger or ſmal- 
8 1 fer haps, ** roſin, is of an irregular 
And, on the latter, were theſe words in F Whey! e exam it 3 ” combs 
Wa "7 hin plows Wo bull, it 1s not very. weighty or hard, for 
| beste Chir ts gk $9 may 215 ns 3 ta 
my | SE gg rſts, an 
which cap thus tranſlated : F ao CE ſmell, and ſothetimes 9 25 1 re This hard fory 
dn 06 The dyke of a hs” ... || contains two, thirds, of fi 72 filver dre is 
| I ſometimes. of 2 lighter, and ſometimes of Pau 
Ae from all other colour; the firſt caſe is tranſparent, like a. garnet, and 
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bn That kwells the flowphter richer from on high, 
'« Fhes at a diſtance, if the prieſts are nigh, = 
An ſails around, eee v 


* e r 


head to f hen | 
; » the the tip © the ral when | former horny ore, but burſs whea brought neat a candle 


jor a mild 


from extremity to extrem 64 inc or 
y * ty, 4 inches, grows red-hot ; 


i „ Thebead is of an aſh colour, the neck red, the | 
erſiſiec with red, | 
ue thick, | 
yellow, and the talons of a fable hue. | 
be its e, 9H * | 

If irregular figure, | aig e and 


The . ſeas & Sweden, and the you and rivers | 


within the country, abound with, a great TP of . 
e | | a 


Salmon es e * 
Perch Tench $: 


The FOE are * Emp a0 220 n are 
falted and dried for ſale . numbers of ſtream- 
lings, Which is 2 SEES fiſh, ſmaller than a pilehar 
or pilchard, are ,pickled and barrelled, both for home 
Ne os pwr and rtation. And the train oily ex- 

d from the ſeals, is a valuable article of traffic. 
e wealth of Sweden. conſiſts chiefly in the nuine- 
rous go excellent mines with 
| abounds. The principal of theſe is the Era, filver 


ne, into which workmen are let down in baſke 


roof there is as high as a church, ſup 
arches of oak; thence the deſcent is 
baſkets, to the loweſt mine, above 40 Fil Brag They 
1 no records fo antient as the firſt diſcovery either of | 


b Jad by vaſt 


is, or the t copper mine, which muſt needs have 
been the „ ages. The ore ſeldom yields 
above four per cent. q requires great pains. to refine it: 


they are alſo at the charge of a water-mill to drain the 
mines, and have the benefit of, another to draw up the 
ore. This mine formerly pr roduced between 20,0 — and 
$0,000 of fine ſilver crowns, annually ; and the 
Por exemption in wink wah of being. allowed to purchaſe 
25 vanti & thought proper 01 53. 
one fourth kes than 4 than the, tine value. n very la 
2 that we Know, who hath viſited Sweden, in- 
forms us, that this mine is, 
in value by having been ſo greatly ex 
it may not be improper, in this arg to. deſcribe. the 


owever, 


has been miſtaken for tranſparent cinnabar; and, in tha 
ſecond cafe, it is of a deeper dye. It is heavier than the 


remaining part melts before is 
then it emits a dil e ſmell of arſe- 

a thick e. It contains the 
ſilver as the horny ore juſt men 


re, and t 


nick; together with 
ans e of 

e White ſilver ore is of à light grey colour, of an 
very. brittle. Ir 
has not only coppes es but ſometimes more of it than 
of ſilver; fox it from the white copper ore in no- 
|| 0g but in the q quantity of filver it contains. Theſa 

e principal filyer ores hitherto known, though many 
others are looked upon, by ſome, as ſuch, becauſe they 
contain a conſiderable quantity of ſilver; but then there 
is always, more. of other metals along with them, and 


| therefore they cannot properly be called filver ores. 
Silver may be eaſily extracted from lead, by melting it 
in channels, made with aſhes in the furnace, and then 
blowing up the fire with — till it turns into glaſs, 
a into the channels, and leaves the pure ſilver be- 
I 
Silver is harder than gold, but not ſo ductile, and is 
lighter than gold or lead, the wei ight, wich regard to 
d, being little leſs. than five to nine. It will not ruſt, 


Mol 
| | 21 will grow black by ſulphurous vapours, and will 


diſſolve in aqua fortis, but not in aqua regia. When it 


is mixed with common ſalt, and melted, it turns into a 


in a violent fire, will 
| lved in aqua fortis it — 9 


i ts: to N and e W 
45 firſt floor, which is 105 fathom under ground: * || uſed to colour the hair. 


ladders; or | blackiſh 


had hay 1 WR OF: the ales become overcha 
haſe an 


Pg extent, but ſub 
| the roof; yet that is ſometimes recompenſed | 
| dance of ore which the ruined rie yield, 
commonly the loſs is very great. 


half tranſparent maſs like horn, Whick is hard to be 
brought back to ſilver ily war ye it is volatile, and, 
e When ſilver is diſ- 

be cryſtalized and the ery- 
als are very corroſwe, and of an exceeding bitter taſte. 5 
| when applied to the, ſkin, they, leave, an impreſſion like 


which the country | i that of a . coal, and make an eſcar of a black 


colo ution of ſilver will turn any thing 


properly diluted, is often 
heſe cryſtals will melt in a 
very * heat pry they grow red, and form a 
maſs; it is pro for the uſe of ſu n 
and is called. the ſilver  - IR 
The great copper mine is about 80 fathom deep, of 
ubject to damages · by the falling- in of 
the abu 
moſt 
The occaſion of theſe 
falls 1 San che earth and ſtones, 


brought out of the mine, upon the ground over it; + by 
x 
83 profit 22 As 


lon of this.is aid is be, 


to thoſe — are concerned, is ſo little, that they are not 


bt? to work it off as ought, and to remove the 
rubbiſh ta a greater diſtance : and unleſs the king abates 


at. preſen s diminiſhed. a conſiderable part of the profit ariſing to the cron frem 
| this mine, it is believed, it will, in a few years, 


t 


be at 2 
and, eſpecially if the deſig gns.of making 


I cop copper, which 
metal called ſilyet, and the nature of, the various eres || are on foot elſewhere, do take any tolerable eck. The 


from which it is ont pr | | 

Silver is a nob f ang, perfect metal, of a — Id 7 ing 
colour, ſonorous and ductile, but not io perfect as 

is ſometimes found, in ſmall maſſes of many 

, but moſt. commonly like filaments and 1 1 0 in 

547 Torts of tones. and. earths, and i in many ſorts of 


The Vitrean ſilver ore is of an inegula and uncertain 
"90s is very, weighty and. mA _ ealtly flatted with, a 


rent | 


lus of about 200, ol. of which, the king 


| copper yearly made. out of this mine amounts to the va- 
has a fourtls 
Ears not 14 way. of pre- emption, but in kind ; beſides 
which, he upon the remainder, à cuſtom. of 28 

per Cent. when, it is exported rough Many years 
ago, a gentleman of Italy came into Sweden, with pro- 

peſals to make copper a ſhorter and — way than 


12 b bed. till then been practiſed ſo as; to. make, that in five: 
ays, 


which before — three weeks, and with, 770 
th 


2 
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"ak part of the chateeal,) and with fewer hands. The | 


bargain was made, and his reward to be 100,000 crowns. 
The firſt eſſay he made ſucceeded to admiration 3 but 
when he came to work in earneſt, and had got his new- 
ovens built to his mind, the miners, as he complained, 
picked out the very worlt ore, and were otherwiſe'ſo en- 
vious and untractable, that he failed of ſucceſs, and loſt 
his reward: nor was it without difficulty that he obtained 
leave to buy ore, and practiſe his invention at his own 
charge. | 


Concerning this mine, the: abovementioned modern 


traveller tells us, that in the laſt century it ſupplied the 
part of Europe with copper, but at preſent it is 
worked ſo very deep, that it is become extremely expen- 


ſive; and though the ore is uncommonly rich, the pro- 


duce is conſiderably diminiſhed.” 1 

With reſpect to edpper itſelf, it is a hard ignoble me- 
tal, ſofter than iron, and: wen poliſhed is of a ſhining, 
reddiſh colour. It will melt in the fire, and is ſo ductile 
that it may be beaten: into exceeding thin leaves. It is 
more frequently found in its metallic form than iron, in 
various ſhapes ; but its ore never diſtinguiſhes itſelf by 
any certain figure, fort is almoſt always wa roar But 
the fineſt colours of any kind, except the r 
parent, moſt commonly: betray; the preſence of copper; 
for this reaſon, there. is. hardly any copper ore that is not 
mixed with iron in a. Jarger! quantity than the ores of 
other metals commonly are:. However, there is not ſo 
much in ſome as in others, and thoſe that contain the 
leaſt iron are naturally more caſily melted than the reſt. 
The vitrious copper ore is of a darkiſh violet ſky colour, 


like that of a piece of fteel that has touched a red hot | 


iron. It is very heavy, and of a moderate hardneſs ; but 
it is commonly variegated here and there with ſpots and 

veins. e hundred weight: of this contains from 
50 to 80 pounds of copper. The azure copper ore is of 
a moſt beautiful blue, colour, and is not ſoft, but very 
heavy, and when broken-ſhines like blue glaſs. This is 
moſt free from iron, arſenic, and ſulphur, and a great 


quantity of excellent copper may be extracted out of it | 
| The green copper ore is like geeen | 


with very great eaſe. 
c and ſometimes very prettily ftreaked.z but in 
other things it has the properties of the former. The 
light duſky blue concretes, as well as the green, called by 
ſome copper okers, yield a great deal of very good cop- 
per when they are pure, which may be known from 
their colour and weight; but thoſe that are more light 

mixed with unmetallic earth, and thoſe that are yel- 
* contain iron oker, on which account they are the 
be met with, and yield leſs copper of an 


1 


more difficult to 
inferior ſort. 
Iron mines and fo 1 
towards the mountainous parts, where they have the con- 
veniency of. water- falls to turn their mills. From theſe, 


beſides ſupplying the country, there is yearly exported 


iron, to the value of near 300, oool. but of late years 
the number of theſe forges has been fo much increaſed, 
that each endeayouring; to underſell others, the price has 
been much lowered. And fince the prohibition of fo- 
reign manufactures, in exchange of which iron was plen- 
tifully taken off, it is grown ſo cheap, that it is found 
neceſſary to leſſen the number of forges. Neither has 
that contriyance had the effect intended; but, on the 
contrary, many mote are like to fall of themſelves, be- 
bong ie cannot work but” with loſs ; in which caſe 
many thouſands of poor people, whoſe livelihood depend 


condition. e 


Iron js an ignoble metal, remarkable for its hardneſs, 
and is of a | whitiſh livid colour when poliſhed, but be- 
fore that it is blackiſn. When it is cleanſed it is called 
ow. The ore of common iron is of no certain form, 
ut is moſt commonly of a ruſty colour. There is alſo 
an ore which is very To and of a red blueiſh colour 
-when broken; It is very rich in the beſt kind of iron, 
and uſyally yields at the firſt melting, from 60 to Bo 
pounds out of an hundred weight. There is alfo's ſin- 
Fgular kind of iron ore, of a pate yellowiſh colour, though 

0 grey, and ſometimes of a kind of ſemi- tranſ- 
parent White. It will yield, when melted, about 30 
pounds of iron out of an hundred weight. 


- 


When iron is melted it is formed into large maſſes, 
Which e long and thick, and o monly Pigs. 


of 


» 2 


4 


2 


and tranſ- | 


rges are in great numbers, eſpecially 


| 


* 
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means the het 


1 


q 


0 
We lay (ſays he) 


þ 


| workmen'; nor coul 


was near nine minutes before I reached the 


| 


| 


| daſh them to pieces againſt the 


2 * 


U 


Theſe ars melted over again; and tired with an iron t6d; 
in order th render them malleable; While the Be i5 
erogeneoits particles are forced 1 14 
repeated ſtrokes. One fort of iron n 
which is moſt brittle is worſt of afl. "However, all forts 
hey, are only mors 
or lefy tough | bly, vitriolic,, and 
fulphurous' particles mixed therewith, Ron being often 
lieele labour is required for that purpoſe, and In others a 
deal. n iron is vety good, 
parts of an alkalious falt, and lings of lead, Wich 
raſpings of ones horns ; ther they fiir the ys . me 
into rods. 185 ; ATA * #4 1 4; oth lee 15 
Mr. Wraxall 4 a very late traveller, gives [6 inteteſti ing 
Danmora, 


rod hot, they are placed under hammers, and 
another; but that which is witgheſt is beſt; and that 
of iron aro of the fame nature; aid t 
h in proportion to the earth] 
melted and cleanſed is turned into ſteel; though in ſome 
, they melt it in 3 

rnace, and throw in gradua a OM Og : 
and at length, place it on the anvil, "where they beat it 
a deſeription of His deſcent into the mines. of 


that we art perſuaded” a tranfeript of the e cannot 
be unplealing-to our readers. * e aer 
«© We at a pretty village called Oftarby, 
and went about three miles che next morning to ſee 
mines of Danmora. They ate celebrated for producing 
the fmeſt iron ore in Europe, the iron of which is ex- 
ported into N ntry, and conſtitutes one of the 
moſt important ſources of the national wealth and royal 
revenue. The ore is not dug as in the mines of tin or 
coal, which we have in England, hut is totn up by 
powder, This operation is performed exery day at noon 
and is one of the moſt tremendous and awful it is poſ- 
fible to/conceive. We arrived at the mouth gf the great 
mine (which is near half an Engliſh mile in circumfe- 
rence) im time to be preſent at it. Soon after twelve. the 
firſt exploſion began: I cannot compare it to any thin 
ſo aptly as ſubterraneous thunder, or rather yallics of 
artillery diſcharged under ground. The ſtones are thrown 
up by the violence of the powder to a yaſt height about 
the furface of the earth, and the concuſſion is ſo grrat as 
to flake the ſurrounding earth, or rock, on every fide. 
I felt a pleaſure, corrected with terror, as I hung over 
this vaſt and giddy hollow, to the bottom f which tha 
eye in vain attempts to penetrate. As, ſoon as the ex- 
ploſions were finithed, I determined, however, to deſce 
into the mine. There is no way to do this but in a 
large deep bucket, capable of containing three perſons, 
and faſtened by chains to a rope. The ine or, at 
whoſe houſe I had flept the preceding night, took ng 
little pains to diſſuade me from the reſoſution, and aſſured 
me not only that the rope, or chains, ſometimes 
but that the ſnow and ice which lodged en the ſides o 
the mines 4 ary tumbled in, and deſtroyed the 
he warrant my abſolute ſecurity 
from one or both of theſe accidents. Finding, however, 
that I Was deaf to all his remonſtrances, he provided me 
a clean bucket, and put two men inte it to accompan} 
me. I'wrapped myſelf therefore in my great coat, 
ſtepped into the bucket. The two men followed, ani 
we were let down. I am not aſhamed to own, that when 
found myſelf thus e between heaven and earth 
by a rope, and looked down into the deep and drk abe 
below me, to which I could ſee no termination, I ſhud · 
key wn 1 wo. half repented my curio- 
This was, however, only a.momentary ſenſation 
an before” F had deſcended 4 hundred feet, I looked | 
round on the fcene with very tolerable compoſure. I 
| om, it 
being 80 fathoms, or. 480 feet. The view of the mine 
when I ſet my foot to the earth, was awful and ſublime 
in the higheſt degree. Whether terroror pleaſure formed 
the predominant feeling as, I looked at it, is hard to ſay. 
The light of the day was very faintly admitted into theſe 


| fubterranequs'caverns. In many places it was abſolutely 


| wood -acrofs ſome. parts, tron one fide of the rock to the 


other, where the miners fat employed for boring holes 
— . -of' powder Wee as 2 unconcern as 
could Rave felt in any ordinary oyment, though 
the leaft dizzineſs, or — 2 Kalter bn preſetving hei 
equilibrium, muſt-have made them loſe theit feats 35 
tl ed ſurface af the rock. 

beneath. The fragments torn up by the exploſion, pre- 


Fg 


„„ 
vious to my deſcent, 
the whole ſcene was 


in vaſt heaps. bn all ſides, and 
culated to inipire a glpomy admi- 


tation in the beholder. .. A confinement for life, in theſe 
horrible iron dungeons, muſt ſurely, of all puniſhments 


which human ſubtlety has deviſed, be one of the moſt 


terrible. I remained three quarters of an hour, in theſe | 


- 


8 and frightful caberns, and traverſed every part of 
em which Was acceſlible, conducted by my guides. 
The weather above was very warm, but here the ice co- 
vered the whole ſurface of the ground, and I found my- 
felf ſurrounded with the colds. of the moſt rĩgorous winter, 
amid darkneſs and caves of iron. In one of theſe, which 
tun à conſiderable way under the rock, were eight 
wretches warming themſelves round a charcoal fire, and 
eating the little ſcanty ſubſiſtance produced from their 
miſerable occupation, They roſe with ſurprize at ſeeing 
ſo unexpected a. gueſt among them, and I was not a little 
to dry my feet, which were wet with treading on 
e melted ice, at their fire. There arg no leſs than 
100 of theſe men conſtantly employed in the mines, 
and their pay is only a common 90 ar, or three-pence 
Engliſh, a day. They were firſt opened about 1580, un- 
der the reign of John the Third, but have been con- 
ſtantly worked only ſince the time of Chriſtina. After 
having gratified my curioſity with a full view of theſe 
ſubterranean apartments, I made the ſignal for being 
drawn up, and Can moſt ſeriouſly aſſure you I felt ſo little 
terror while re-aſcending, compared with that of being 
let down, that I am convinced, in five or ſix times more 
J ſhould have been perfectly indifferent to it, and could 
have ſolved a problem in mathematics, or compoſed a 
ſonnet to my miſtreſs, in the bucket, without any degree 
of fright or apprehenſion. So ſtrong is the effect of cuſ- 
tom on the human mind, and ſo contemptible does 
danger or horror become, when familiarized by continual 
repetition! _ FF 
_ The fame writer, in ſpeaking of the manner in which 
the peaſants manufacture the iron, ſays, I have viſited 
fix or ſeyen forges on my journey, each of which con- 
ſtantly employs from four to fourteen hundred workmen, 
only in iron. 
be certain to ſee one of theſe fabrics; and no Cyclops 
were ever more dextrous in working their materials. I 
have ſeen them ſtand cloſe to, and hammer, in their 
coarſe frocks of linen, a bar of ore, the heat and reful- 

of which were almoſt inſupportable to me at 10 
Ret nike, arid with the ſparks of which they are co- 
vered from head to foot. I had the . pleaſure of viewing 
the whole proceſs uſed to reduce the ore · into iron, and 
muſt own'it is vexy curious. They firſt roaſt it in the 
open air for a conſiderable time, 
into a furnace, and hen reduced to fuſion is poured into 


* 


a" mquld of ſand about three yards, in length. Theſe mines of copper, and affords conveniency of Water and 


ps, as they are then denominated, are next put into a 
E heated to a prodigious. degree; they break off a 
large piece with prickers when red hot, and this is beat 
to à leſſer fize with hammers. It is put again into the 
fire, and from thence W finiſhed by being laid under 
an immenſe engine reſembling a hammer, which is 
turned by water, and flattens the rude piece into a bar, 
Noth ing can exceed the dexterity of the men who con- 
duct this conchuding part of the operation, as the eye is 
their ſole guide, and it requires an exquiſite nicety and 
ion. Alt is certainly a moſt happy circumſtance that 
weden abounds with theſe employments for her peaſants, 
as from the ungrateful ſoil and inclement latitude, they 


| 


muſt otherwiſe periſh by miſery and famine,” | 
o * 8 l.. * — 
. | 1 BF: * 


Daatio) -: Geographical Deſcription of Sweden. * AM 350 
$ always been geographically conſidered 
Y as divided into ſeven provinces, viz. Sweden Proper, 
othfagd,” Livonia, Ingria, Finland, Swediſh Lapland, 
and the Swedith iſlands in the Baltic; but it is to be ob- 
ſeryed, that two of theſe provinces, viz. Livonia; and 
Ingria, at preſent appertain to Ruſſia, having been con- 
uered by Peter the Great, and afterwards ceded to the 
uſſians „ ́ y : 
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Wherever there is a country ſeat, you may | 
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| | I ( Avugermanice' Lapmark, 
n I Uma Lap marx, 

Swediſh Lapland con- Pitha Lap mac, 

tains - Lula Lap mark,, 
| I Torno Lapmark; Kk 

(Lima Lapmark. 
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The Swediſh iſlands are Dago, 1 
| Ati N Aland, 
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To theſe we may add, that Livonia contains Eſtonia 
and Letten, and that Ingria contains Ingri Proper, In- 
germania, and Soluſca. W e 


SWEDEN, properly ſo called, is bounded on the 
north by Lapland, on the ſouth by Gothland, on the eaſt 
by the gulph of Bothnia, and the mountains part it on 
the weſt from Norway; extending 710 miles frem ſouth 


. 
þ 


% 


+ to north, and about 225 from eaſt to weſt, though in man 
er which it is thrown |} N 


places it is much narrower. The country is fruitful, 
though mountainous in ſome parts; abounds with rich 
fuel for working them. It is divided, as we have already 
obſerved, into eleven parts; which are 

Upland, ſurrounded on the north-caſt and eaſt by the 
Baltic Sea; onithe ſouth it has part of the ſame ſea, and 
part of Sudermania, from which it is ſeparated by the 
lake of Maeler; on the weft it is bounded by Weſtma- 
nia, and on the eaſt by Geſtricia, from which the river 


Dala parts it. It extends about 75 miles from north to 


ſouth, and about 65 from eaſt to weſt. Here are many 
mines of iron and lead, and ſome of ſilver. The country 
is very fruitful, and produces, amongſt other things, 
excellent wheat, The moſt conſiderable cities and towns 
here are ag follow ola 10g, HO. VS 
Stockholm, the capital of the whole kingdom, and the 
reſidence of the king, had its name from its ſituation, and 
the great quantity of timber uſed in building it; Stock 
ſignifying timber, and Holm an iſland. It ſtands 280 
miles, nocth-caft from Copenhagen, 224 from Gotten- 
burg, 342 from Wyburg, 387 welt from Peterſburg, 
465 from Warſaw, 660 north from Vienna, 840 from 
aris,, and 790 north-eaſt from London. It is built 
upon piles in ſeveral little iſlands which lie near one an- 
other, It takes up at preſent fix of thoſe iſlands; toge- 
ther wich the ſouthern and northern ſuburbs; the one in 
the peninſula of Toren, and the other in Athundria. It 
is commonly divided into four parts, which are South- 
Malm and North-Malm, the two ſuburbs, between 
which the city ſtands in an iſland; the fourth part is 
called Garceland. The iſle, within which the greateſt 


5; W part of Stockholm is incloſed, is ſurrounded by two arms 
* — | 7 NS | & . of 
E * : 
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EUROPE. e | 
of a river, which run with great force out of the lake 
Maeler: Over each of theſe arms there is a wooden 
bridge. There are ſome other iſlands ſeparated from the 
"city but by ſmall canals: From the city there is a pro- 
on one ſide over the lake, and on the other over 
the ſea, which here forms a gulph, that running between 
ſeveral rocks, ſeems as if it were another lake. The 
water is ſo little brackiſh before Stockholm, that it might 
be drank; which is owing to the great quantity of freſh 
water that runs into the ſea from the lake. N 

About 300 years ago this place was only a bare iſland, 
with two or three cottages for fiſhers j but upon the 
building of a caftle there, to ſtop the inroads of the Ruſ- 
ſtans, and the tranſlation of the court thither, it grew, 
by degrees, to ſurpaſs the other more antient cities, and 
is now ſuppoſed to be as populous as Briſtol. The caſtle, 
which is covered with copper, is a place of no ſtrength 


or beauty, but of great uſe; for it is a ſpacious building 
where e court lodges, and which alfo furniſhes room 


for moſt of the great officers, the national court of juſ- 
tice, the colleges of war, chancery, treaſury, reduction, 
liquidation, commerce, execution: here is alſo an ar- 
moury, Chapel; library, the public records, &c. It 
| lodges very few of the inferior officers and ſervants of 
the court ; they, together with the foot-guards, being 
quartered upon the burghers, at their landlord's charge 
for lodging, fire, and candle. ls 
In this city are nine large churches, built with bricks, 
and covered with copper; and three or four wooden 
chapels. - 1 5 | 
z be palace of the nobility, which is the place of their 
aſſembly at the convention of the ſtates, and the depo- 
ſitory of their privileges, titles, and ſuch other records 
as concern their body, is a very ſtately pile, and one of 
the fineſt in the kingdom : it is but one large pavilion, 
adorned on the outſide with marble figures and columns, 
and within with pictures and ſculptures; eſpecially in 
two l halls, where the nobility meet. Next to this 
palace, is that of the lord high chancellor; and a little 
farther are two other palaces l to noblemen. 
'Thefe four palaces ſtand on the banks of the lake, are 
built after the ſame manner of architecture, and are all 
covered with copper. The bank, built at the city's 
charge, is alſo a noble edifice, and, together with ſeveral 
magnificent houſes of the nobility, all covered with cop- 
- per, afford a handſome proſpeft. h 
Moſt of the burghers houſes are built with brick, ex- 
sept in the ſuburbs, where they are of timber, and 
thereby ſubject to the danger of fire, which commonly, 
when it gets a-head, deſtroys all before it in the quarter 
where it happens. To repair which misfortune, they 
ſometimes ſend the dimenſions of the houſe they intend 
to build, into Finland; where the walls, and ſeveral ſe- 
parations, are built of pieces of timber laid one upon 
another, and joined at the corners; and afterwards 
marked, taken down, and ſent by water to Stockholm, 
there to be ſet up and — . and, when they are kept 
in ir, they will laſt 30 or 40 years; and are 
2 er bethful than thoſe of ei- 
ther brick or ſtone. To prevent the danger of fire, the 
City is divided into 12 wards ; and in each of theſe there 
is a maſter, and four aſſiſtants; who, upon notice of 
any fire, are immediately to repair to it; as alſo all por: 
ters and labourers, who muſt range themſelves under the 


maſter of their reſpective ward. There is, beſides, a 


fire-watch by night, who walk about only for that pur- 


poſe; and in each church ſteeple a watch is kept, who 
tolls a bell upon the firſt appearance of fire. n 
The government of this city is in the hands of the 
great ſtadtholder, who is alſo a privy-counſellor. He 
fits once a.week in the town-houſe, and preſides in the 
of execution, aſſiſted by an under-ftadtholder, 


Coll 


and a bailiff of the caſtle. Next to him are the four 


burgomaſters; one for juſtice, another for trade, the 
third for the polity of the af and the fourth has the 
- inſpection over all publick and priyate buildings, and de- 
termines ſuch caſes as ariſe on that account: with them 
the counſellors of the city always fit, and give their 
votes, the majority of which concludes. Their number 
is uncertain, but uſually about 20, moſtly merchants and 
ſhop-keepers, or ſuch as ſerved the king in ſome inferior 
 employments; Beſides their fatary, they have an immu- 
- nity from fuch impoſitions as are laid on the inhabitants 
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to ſupport the government of the city 4 which pays all 
its — ond and ene maintains CORD of eg 
and defrays the charge of all public buildings and repairs- 

To ſupport this expence; belides a duty belonging to the 
| city of goods imported and exported (which is about 
four per cent. of the cuſtoms paid to the king, and 
amounts to about 5000 pounds per ann.) the magiſtrates 
impoſe a yearly tax on the burghers; in which are 


by a common-council of 48 (which chuſes its 


on members) and meet every ſpring; to proportion the 
r 


payments for the enſuing year. On the traders they uſu- 
ally impoſe 40, 50, or 60 pounds ſterling; and upon 
others, of à meaner condition, as ſhoemakers, taylors, 
&c. five or ſix pounds; and on no houſekeeper. leſs than 
15 ſhillings ; beſides quartering the guards, -inferior of- 
ficers and ſervants of the court, with other leſſer charges; 
which all together would be thought a great burden, 
even in richer countries : neither is' it otherwiſe eſteemed 
by the inhabitants of this city, who can ſcarce be kept 
in heart by the privileges they enjoy, as well in cuſtoms, 
as in the trade of the place; which muſt needs paſs 
through their hands: for the natives of other parts of the 
kingdom, as all foreigners are obliged to deal only with 
the burghers; except thoſe of the gentry, who make 
iron; they Having the privilege to ſell it immediately to 


A | | 4 „e 
This nw is, in a manner, the ſtaple of Sweden; to 
which moſt of the goods of their own growth, as iron, 
copper, wirez/ pitch, tar, maſts, deals, &c. are brought 
to be exported.. The greateſt part of the commodities 
imported from abroad come to this port, where there is a 
haven capable to receive 1000 fail of ſhips, and a bridge 
or near an Engliſh mile long, to which the greateſt 
veſſels may lie with their broadſides. The only inconve- 
niency is, that it is 10 miles from the ſea, the river very 
crooked, and no tides. It opens inte the Baltic, but. is 
of dangerous acceſs, by reaſon of the rocks; within, it 
is one of the moſt commodious harbours in Europe; for 
the ſhips of the largeſt ſiae lie cloſe to the key, where they 
are ſo ſecure from the wind, that they need neither an- 
chors or cables to hold them. Its entrance is defended by 
two forts. ear e 
Upſal ſtands on the banks of the river Sal, or Sala, 
which falls into the lake of Ekolen, and is 42 miles di- 
ſtant from Stockholm towards the north-weſt. It is a 
very antient city, formerly the capital of the North, and 
the ſeat of the king. It is divided into two parts by the 
river, which is here pretty large, and fo hard frozen 
up in February, that a fair is yearly kept there upon the 
ice in that month. The town is large, but without any 
conſiderable fortifications. Here is to be ſeen the vel 
church in the whele kingdom; namely, the cathedral. 
It is all covered with copper, and adorned with ſeveral 
tombs, eſpecially thoſe of many kings. In the chapel, 
behind the altar, ſtands the monument of king Guſtavus 
in marble, between the ſtatues of his two wives, who 
lie alſo buried here. In another chapel is the tomh of 
king John's wife, who was mother to Sigiſmund III. 
king of Poland: it is of white marble. Above the eity, 
on a ſteep hill, there is a beautiful caſtle, which is forti- 
fied. It very large, built after the Italian manner, 
and has a noble proſpect over the city, which it com- 
mands; and over the whole county. 
Upſal was, at firſt, a biſhop's ſee, and was created 
into an archbiſhoprick by pope Alexander III. at the re- 
queſt of king Charles, ſucceſſor to St. Erick. Stephen, 
who died in the year 1158, was the firſt archbiſhop of 
nus, who, at the reformation, 
refuſed to admit the Lutheran confeflion, and removed to 
Rome, was the 26th.” Since his time there have been 
only proteſtant archbiſhops, who do not live with the 
ſame pomp and magnificence as the Roman catholic pre- 
lates uſed to do fer the latter never appeared in public 
without a retinue of four or 500. people on horſeback, 
The univerſity of Upſal conſiſts of a chancellor, who 
is always a great miniſter" of ſtate; a vice-chancellor, 
always the archbiſhop; a rector, choſen out of the pro- 


feſſors, of hom there are about 20 that have each 1201. 


a year ſalary. The ordinary number of ſtudents is about 
ſeven or 800, 50 of which are maintained by the king, 
and ſome few others were formerly by perſons of quality: 
the reſt, that cannot ſubſiſt of themſelves, ſpend the va- 
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cation in gathering the charities of the dioceſe they be- 
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ſubſiſt at the 


long to, which is commonly given 
dried fiſh or fleſh, &c. upon which they 
univerſity the reſt of the year 
giately, but in private houſes, wear no 

— any other diſcipline” than what their dn neceſſity 
or diſpoſition leads them to. | 


Mßͤaeler, about 25 miles from Stockholm to the weſtward, 
and 24 from Upſal to the ſouth. ** 


I be next ſubdiviſion of Sweden Proper is Sudzemania; 


Which is ſeparated from Upland on the north by the 
lake Maeler; bounded on the ſouth by Eaſt Gothland ; 
on the weſt by Nericia; and by the Baltic on the eaſt. 


a n 
of which laſt many ſhips are built in this province. It 


is divided into Sudermania Proper, and the ifland of 


Foren, formed by lake Maeler and Rekarne. wr 


Nicoping, the capital of this province, ftands on th 


p ſh& of the Baltic, 48 miles to the ſouthward of Stock- |. 
the river Luiſpa. 


' holm. It is a place of ſome trade, with a commodious 

| harbour; and a caftle, in which the dukes of Sudermania 
r 1p ous port gud 
Strengthniſs is a ſmall town on the ſouth- ſide of the 

lake Maeler, the ſee of a biſhop ſuffragan to the metro- 


politan of Upſal. Some gothic inſcriptions in the 
Runic characters evince the antiquity of the place. 
Charles IX. lies buried in the cathedral, which is an an- 
cient gothic edifice; oppoſite to the town an annual fair 
+ is held upon the ice. | | IF T's | 
Troſa, or Treſen, is 
miles from Stockholm, and has a very good harbour. 
Telga, which is 20 miles diſtant from Stockholm to- 
© wards the ſouth-weſt, and Toriſilia, which is 18 miles 
to the weſt of Strengthniſs, contain nothing now worthy 
of obſervation, though Telga was formerly a place of 
ſome conſequence, and is thus mentioned by Monſieur 
Huet, the celebrated biſhop of Arranches, in his poeti- 
cal account of a journey to Stockholm. 


« Once fam'd, by ſubterranean fires 
No waſted, Takes aſpires. - 
<< Each ſtable here rein-deer contains, 
The denizens of northern plains ; 
Two curling horns their lofty brow _ 
'  «< Defend, like ſtags their bodies ſhew ; 
„ OFer ice and ſnow, the lake and mead, 


« They whirl the fledge with Eurus ſpeed.” 


The province of Weſtmania, or Weſtmanland, is a 
very barren country, ftretching about go miles in length, 

from ſouth-eaſt to north-weſt; and about threeſcore miles 

in '*eadth, from ſouth to north. It had formerly. ſome 
_ conſiderable ſilver mines, but now they are 5 

Aroſon is the capital of Weſtmania; it is ſituated on 
the ſide of the lake Maeler, between Koping and Eng- 
Foping, about 35 miles from Stockholm. It is a 
- biſhop's ſee, and well defended by a ftrong caſtle. 
"The hereditary convention was ſettled here in the year 
1544, by which the ſucceſſion to the crown of Sweden 
was ſettled in the family of Guſtavus Vaſa. 


Arbogen, on the little river Arbou, which falls into 
the lake Maeler, is ſituated about 60 miles to the welt- 


ward of Stockholm. | . 
Koping is a ſmall town between Aroſon and Arbogen, 
and in its neighbourhood are ſome tolerable mines of iron 
| 8 ſmall town at the diſtance of 28 miles 
to the weſtward of Arbogen. rig 
L Lindefzas is an inconſiderable place built near a rivulet, 
which diſembogues itſelf in the lake Maeler, and ſitu- 
ated to the eaſtward of the Lindenberg mine. 


The province or diſtri of Nericia is bounded on the 


north by Weſtmania; on the eaſt by Sudermania ; on the 
by Eaft Gothland ; on the weſt by part of Weſt 
Gothland, and the northern extremity of the lake Vatter, 
- © or Veter. It contains ſeveral lakes and rivers, of which 
the river Troſa ſeparates the country into two parts, 
from welt to eaſt. Silver mines were formerly worked 
in this ptovihce, but at preſent it produces only iron, 
fulphur, and allum. The chief places here are 


. Aſkerſund; and 
SGlanſhammer. 


5 Arebro. 
Hillſmerberg, 
3 


They de not live colle- 
wns, nor ob- 


Engkoping is place of conſiderable trade, on the lake 


„* 


ſituated on the Baltic, about 40 


| 
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that ſerves as a 


is about 40 miles long | | 
Sundſwald, the capital of this province, at the mouth 


places of ſome note are, 


and near as 5 


But none of theſe are any ways remarkable, or deſerve 4 
particular deſcription. 22 r gl 
The province or diſtri} of Geſtricia is ſituated be- 
tween Delecarlia, or Dalekarlia, the Bothnian Gulph, 
and the rivers Tynea and Dala. It contains, three 
towns, viz. Gevalia, Borna, and Coperberget; the two 
latter are quite inconſiderable, but the former being at 
the mouth. of the river Haſunda, which forms a 0 
good harbour, the place drives on a conſi- 
derable trade. 5 | 


The province of. Helſingia is very extenſive, being 


| bounded on the north by Jemptia and Medolpadia ; on the 
It is a populous country, extending 60 miles in length, | 
in breadth ; fruitful in corn, wines, and timber, 


weſt and ſouth-weſt, by Delecarlia; on the ſouth by Geſ- 
tricia; and on the eaſt by the Bothnian Gulph. The 
country is mountainous and woody, and the inhabitants 
employ themſelves principally in fiſhing and hunting. 
- Hudwickſwald.is the capital of this province, and is 
fituated near the Bothnian Gulph it carries on a con- 
ſiderable traffic in roſin, pitch, corn, timber, and hides. 
Soderhamn-has a good haven, formed by the mouth of 


The other towns, viz. Hien, Swegh, Korbole, Luſ- 


dal, and Alta, are of very little importance, and contain 


nothing worthy of obſervation. . 
The province of Delecarlia, or Dalekarlia, is bounded 
on the weſt and north by the mountains of Norway; on 


che eaſt by Helſingia and Geſtricia; and on the weſt by 
| Weſtermania an 


Weſtmaland. It is 165 miles in 
length, and 100 in breadth : its ſubdiviſion is into what 
are called Three V allies ; yet though it is ſo extenſive, it 
contains only a few very inconſiderable villages. The 
mountains abound with iron and copper, and ſome. of 


the mines are incredibly deep. It hath, been an ob- 


ſervation. often made, that the greateſt number _of the 
revolutions of Sweden have begun or originated in. this 
province, on which account the inhabitants have been 
characterized as more courageous, bold, am ferocious than 
any of the Swedes, as well as poſſeſſed of a more liberal 


ſpirit of independency. The principal villages are 


Idra, ſituated on the river Elſinain, one of the ſources 
of the Dala, which runs into the Silian lake. 
Lima, 36 miles more to the ſouthward ; and 
Hedernora, about 40 miles from Upſal, and ſituated 
on the river Dala, near the confines of Weſtermania. 
The province of Medolpadia hath the Bothnian Gulph 
on the eaſt, 'Angermania on the north, Jempterland on 
the north-weſt, and Helſingia on the fouth-weſt. It is 
woody, mountainous, and 1s watered by three-rivers, the 
moſt northern of which is called Indal, and runs through 
the whole province lengthways. The moſt: meridional 
one is named Niſarund. The third, which runs be- 
twixt theſe two, is the ſmalleſt. Beſides theſe, there is 
a rivulet called Stamming-Back, which waters the 
ſouthern borders of this province. The ſea-coaſt here 
ong, and full of rocks, to the ſouth of 


of the middle river, with a pretty good harbour. Other 
i 10, a ſea-port town at the 
mouth of the river. Indal, over-againſt which lies the 
ifland, of Alvon. Nirunda, alſo a ſea- port town on the 
Niſarund. Trop and Tuna ſtand higher up on the ſame 
river. Tors, Indal, and Carlobec, on the river Indal. 


Anas, Sion, and Guarp, lie on the ſame coaſt. 


Angermania, or Angermanland, is bounded on the 
north by Weſt Bothnia and Lapland; on the eaſt by the 
gulph of Bothnia; on the ſouth by Medolpadia; and on 
the weſt by Jempterland. It is above 90 miles in length, 
in breadth. The river Angerman- 
Flodt runs through it; but it is a mountainous country, 
full of rocks and foreſts, ſo that there are very few wh 
lages, and but one town of ſome note, which is Herno- 


ſand, on. the Bothnic Gulph, where it has a pretty good 


harbour, which affords it ſome trade. It lies about 70 
miles from l 5 the north. Natra, in the 
fame province, on a bay of the fame h. 45 
miles dan from Hernoſand 7 the north. HP * 
Iniptia, Jemptia, or Jempterland, has Lapland on the 
north; Angermania on the eaſt; Medolpadia, Helſingia, 
and Dalecarlia on the ſouth; and the high mountains of 
Norway on the weſt. It is watered by two pretty conſi- 
derable rivers, namely, the Indeal, which forms in the 
middle of this province a large lake, and runs into Me- 
dolpadia and the Hamerdal, Which runs from north-weſt 
1 fs. . - to 


to ſouth-eaſt, and enters into Angermania. Here are no 
_ cities, but only a few villages and hamlets ; the moſt 
| conſiderable of which are Reſſund, a fortreſs 66 miles 
diſtant from Hernoſand towards the weſt, Lidh, or Lida, 
reckoned the chief 1255 of the province, ſtands about 20 
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Teſt Bothnia, thus called to diſtinguiſh it from Ca- 
| Junia, which lies on the other ſide of the gulph, and is 
ſometimes called Eaſt Bothnia, lies along the northern 
part of the gulph, thence called the Bothnic Gulph, 


which bounds it on the eaſt; it has Angermania on the 


ſouth, and is ſurrounded by Swediſh Lapland on the weſt 
and north... That part of this province which lies along 


the coaft, is pretty. well peopled, and has many villages, 


but few towns of any note. The country is well wa- 
tered by ſeveral rivers which arjſe from the lakes in Lap- 
land. The chief of theſe rivers, going from ſouth to 
north are, Uma, Skellefta, Pitha, Lula, Rana, Torno, 
and Rimi; the laſt of which, N the gulph, 

divide Weſt from Eaſt Bothnia. The chief towns here 
are, Uma on the gulph, at the mouth of the river of that 
name, about 96 miles from Hernoſand to the north-eaſt. 
Pitha, at the mouth of the river of that name, about 80 
miles. north from Uma. Lula, alſo at the mouth of a 
river of that name, 18 miles from Pitha to the north. 
Torno, at the mouth of the river thus called, 54 miles 
diftant from Lula to the north-eaſt, ſtands at the bottom 
of the Gulph of Bothnia, near the borders of Lapland. 
It has a good harbour, and is a place of ſome trade. 
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THE ſecond grand diviſion of Sweden, called Goth- 


land, comprizes . 
Eaſt-Gothland, 
Weſt-Gothland, and 
** South-Gothland. / 
Of cheſe in their order. Ae et 
I. Eaſt Gothland includes the country properly ſo 
ealled, Smaland, and the iſland of Oclan ct. 
- Eaft Gothland Proper is bounded on the north by Su- 
dermania ; on the eaſt by the Baltic; on the weſt by the 
lake Vetter, or Veter ; and on the ſouth by Smaland. 
It is a fertite, open, flat country, producing com, cattle, 
foul; wenifon; Wh, ... | 
The chief town. is called Norkoping, which term im- 
plies the Northern Market. It ftands about 75 miles to 
the ſouthward of Stockholm, on the bank of a ſtream 
which runs from the lake Vetter to the gulph of Bra- 
wiken. The town is populous, large, and hath conſi- 
derable commerce. The biſhop of Avranches, in men- 
tioning it, ſays; | | 


« At Norkoping, where copper- plates 

Are forg'd, the ſteeds our driver baits ; 

„ Large coins are here impreſs'd, and threads 
« Forin'd of vaſt length from copper ſhreds; 
« 'Todiſtant lands theſe precious wares, }> 
4 In loaded ſhips the merchant bears.“ 


which affords a maintenance to many people. 


\ +: Sudercoping, a town of ſome trade; it ſtands on a 


© 


branch of the ſea, about 16 miles from the Baltic; is 
- unfortified, but has been remarkable for ſome curious 
 . cryſtal; ſtones which have been found in the  neigh- 


ſtands 


bourhood. 8 © 3.1 5, 
Ten miles to the eaſtward of Sudercopi 
Stegeburg; it is a ſmall town, but has a tolerable har- 


. - bour, and ſome commerce. - _ 


Maſtena, or Vadſtan, ſituated on the eaſtern bank of 


the lake Vetter, at 25 miles diſtance from Norcoping, is 
only remarkable for the ruins of an ancient royal palace. 
2 Tue biſhop of Avranches, whom we have already 
quoted, in ſpeaking of Eaſt Gothland in general terms, 
. MyS; - 17 817 1 <0 n 0c x . 
„% Now wild Eaſt Gothland's bounds we gain, 
„ Where beaſts-ſkins cloath each livid ſwain; 
C Froſt- bit their faces, coarſe their fare, 
e Caps of warm frieze the women wear; 
Well jolted with the rugged way, 
Fach night in coctages we lay, © 
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called Calmer Sund, Which is ſituated 
iſle of Ocland. It is divided into the 


| Sweden, 


ſtrong, all the avenues to it being 


— 


and ſhips ride ſecure. 


_ 
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6 Which upright trunks of trees compole, p. 2 


. « Graſs on the turfy covering grows; 


7 % Where ſheep as on a level mead, 5. 6 Wu 


<« Undaunted, unmoleſted, feed. vo WH 
„The roof has rr tis fad. 
erminus, is made. 


Smaland is ſituated between Eaſt Gothland; the Bat" 


— 
* 


tic, Bleking, and Halland. © It is 10 miles in length, 
and about 7 ä 
copper, lead 


in breadth :' it abounds in wood, cattle, 


Rog; UT. <5 * 4g 
almar, the 8 this diſtrict, is a very conſide- 
rable city. It is ſituated 160 miles to the ſouthward of 
Stockholm, and built upon 4 ſtreight of the Baltic, 
ite to the 
d and Ne 
Town. Old Calmar is famous by a deed executed there 
in the year 1393, by which the tliree northern crowns of 
3 and * were ſettled on the 


head of queen Margaret. This is called in hiſtory the 


union of Calmar, Eric, Margatet's ſucceſſor,” founded 
13 prebends here, and gay 


| gave a decree, by which he put 
the church of Calmar among the collegiate ones. After 
the diviſion of the crowns, which the fatal union of Cal- ' 
mar had united, this city became a frontier town, with 
regard to the Danes, who were in poſſeſſion of Schonen. 
It was often taken, retaken, and plundered; and, to 
complete its ruin, it was burnt down to the nd in 


be year 1547 ; nothing eſcaped the fire but the: church, 
and about threeſcore houſes. Soon after this misfortune 
the new city was built at a muſquet-fhot's diftance from 


the old town, in a little iſland called Owarnholm, © This 
new city is large, the ſtreets are broad and ſtrait, and the 
houſes well built; but the town is not populous; The 
new fortifications conſiſt only of thick walls built witk 
large pebble ſtones taken out of the ſea, and a few ram 
parts built only with fand, and therefore ſupported hy 
another wall, which the fea ſurrounds almoſt on all fides, 
except the gate. The ſituatjon of this citytrenders it vety' 

| full of marſhes, or cut, 
off by water from the ſea, which” abounds here with 
rocks, between which there are, as it were, ſo many 
abyſſes, that it is impoffible to approach the place either 
in boats, on horſeback, or on foot. On the ſea - ſide 
there is a long mole built with ſtone, along which boats 
| This mole is defended by a for- 
treſs called Grimſkar, built at about 50 paces from it, 
on a rock ſurrounded by the ſea, and where a gatriſon is 
conſtantly kept. Behind: the Old Town ſtands the caſtle, 
which is of very difficult acceſs, having on one fide the 
ſea, which is full of rocks; and on the other good-ram- 
parts, large baſtions, and ditches full of water. This 
city is at preſent the reſidence of à ſuperintendant for the 
government of the clergy, who is honoured: with a place 
in the public conſiſtory of the kingdom. This is a 


1] town of good trade, and the paſſage from Sweden into 


1] Germany, 


Wexio, a biſhop's ſee, where ſome of the firſt plant- 


| I| ers of Chriftianity lie buried, ſtands on the banks of the 
| Il lake Salen, and is 45 miles diſtant from Calmar towards 
This place is likewiſe celebrated for a ſalmon fiſhery, | 2 | 


G * 


the north-weſt, 7 
Weſterwick, a ſea-port town of good trade on the 
Baltic, is about 70 miles diſtant from Calmar to the 


„ =» 1 5 | 
Exkeſio is 45 miles from Calmar to the weft, and 18 
from the lake Vetter to the eaſ. . | 


Jonkioping is ſituated on a bank of the lake Vetter, 
about 60 miles north-weſt of Calmar. It is without 
walls or ditches, but defended by a citadel which is ſur- 
rounded by ramparts. It is rather a briſk place, as the 
lake on which it ſtands affords it ſome trade. The inge- 
nious Mr. Wraxall, a very late traveller into the northern 


parts of Europe, hath given us ſo intereſting and curious 


an account of his Journey from  Helfinborg (the firſt 
town' belonging to the Swediſh dominions on the fide of 
Denmark) to this place, that we think it incumbent on 

us to tranſcribe the moſt material of his letter, 

dated from Jonkioping, May 18, 1774, and addreſſed 

to a friend, In which he fas - * Og 

<< I crofſed the celebrated paſſage of the Sound, though 

freſh. We were over in little more than 
hour. At Helfinberg, where I entered the 'Swe- 
diſh dominions, I had the pleaſure of viewing the 940 
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- villages there are not any 


tiful landſcape reverſed, which 1 had Cen the grecoding 

evening leaſe the iſland of. bh 1. Which of the, tw 

is actually the moſt charming I. leave are Bon 4 

— I RY males. in the, gp 1 * 
an 

ger bogs. ys £4 *. miſerable little inn, br rat! pope of 


where bing bs befadey, milk f 1 lay. down 
_ five hours in An tinto the; Garriage 
at ne LE in ling 20d 


131 und rd 


perly the manner of nary + i : plac which is 


da ſend a peaſant forward: 
cure horſes in readineſs,. houlg | ban doubt $ 4 


iderabl an my wa 1 neglected 
ED IIS ne 
N 1555 e the 


N e to ſpend ahis night | in ; i more deſolate 


\and dirty en ad hell, where © wrlp d myſelf in 
great coat, and 4 fegt upon 2 g 5 — 
I continued. my journey, the . ay 
was changed The 22 gy upon the. ground. * 
deep, an 17 ſeemed to have renew ed, its empire 
9 theſe. off I os from 1 th 18 
— pan .him, 


Ay. at night, I ſe: nd bens, = 
rin the. ES Li of KD ich,. from. 
in a few.; hours as 


cold and piercing as our The drivers ſeemed 
totally. une x. this 2 — ae which did 
i e 


both men and women, were a 
E The . n 


1 aa, or my arrival. n 
; OP EE and my fer- 


ue. 
r er when, with the 
return of Lentered my carriage, and left oſt 
melanchol Gay wretched habitation Had | Te, in 


of murders and 2 which nurſes or — Fee 120 


informed me of; NE e never 
2 r e gent ne a 10.6: le 


—— — tened by fancy 
20 miles exhibited ſome few marks of ar eat and 
agriculture ; and-though. there was not one collection of 
huts or . bouſes,/ Which could be denominated à village, 
yet ſcattered and a little ploughed land, amidſt 
an immenſe waſte, informed the paſſenger that it was not 
totally, unoccupied. or unpeopled. _ But as I advanced 
farther into the we Mig Scamia, and afterwards, into 
that of Smaland, even there faint traces of human reſi- 
dence vaniſhed. Groves of fir or aſpin coyered the 
country; and in the courſe of 60 miles, a — 
NU 5 | 
- Sap I" 2 e Jag | 
to an 12 or 14 liſh miles, without — 
or ſeeing a ſingle: perſon, though I caſt my eyes impa- 
tiently round on every ſide, in hopes to diſcern the coun- 
tenance of man. 
In many places the fim on either fide the road: 
formed iets, as noble thoſe which are often — 
at the entrance to ze noblemens ſeats ; 


lonelineſs; ve — l e 
birds ſeem to 9 & . aff theſe dreary foreſts, and, I 


heard or ſaw none, except woodpeckers, and now and 
then a cuckoo; I enquired if did not afford refuge 
to wol ves or bears, as theſe are commonly found 


in * N and p 


aces which. want population; 
but the 
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ts aſſi » the former were only in Il. 2 3 and as long as the merchants of this kingdom 
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{mall nuf En and as to bears, there 


N not a 
peat 1 ate ciyll and humble; to obſequiouſ: 


| PLL tflH' part of x halfpenny; and n- 
70 75 on unc Svilized and Rue than one would 5 


ſuppoſe Fr the, a ce of thi 
3 75 "wg 1 of adele pee ca 2 
ine and re 1 _ uſt have been "alto 

ek my journey through het miſerable provinces, 
where * aſants are ſtrahgers to every kind of all- 
ment, except bread, and falt pork or fiſh. It is, indeed, 
2 qulflion whether the ener of of theſe deſerves the name 
of bread, as it is à compound of rye and oats; among 
which, they mingle, in times of and famine, 4 
kind of flour made of the internal batk of trees raſped : 
it is of a colour approaching to black, and of a taſte 
which ou muſt be as hungry as I was to reliſh, 

My ſervant, who is a German, and has wandered 
over half Europe in various ſervices, was quite tiret with 
four day s of ſuch. miſerable accommodation, and ex- 
clatthed i in a rapture, at 1 1 ht of this place, that it 
Was Je paradis terrefire. It is, tdeed, of itſelf, a very 
neat countty town, and moſt deti ohtfully ſituated on the 
lake Vetter. I am juſt rlitrned from looking down 
from the top of the church' on it, and the ſurrounding 
meadows, which are all cultivated, and, after the deſerts 
I have paſled, are peculiarly grateful to the eye. The 
lake itſelf, which is near 100 Engliſh miles in length, 
extends, Ar beyond the view, to the north, and rather 
reſembles the ſea, than a piece of inland water. 

The iſle of Orland will naturally be deſcribed in thoſe 
iſlands which are contiguous to, and form a part of the 
kingdom of Sweden. | 
| Weſt-Gothland is a large province, having Sma- 
Hand « on the ſouth-eaſt, Halland on the ſouth-weſt, the 
river Gothelba on the north- welt, by which it is parted 


from the government of Bahus, and the province of 


Dalia; on the north it has the lake Wenner, and part of 
Vermeland; and on the caſt it has part of Nericia, and 
the lake Vetter, which' divides it wk Eaſt-Gothland 
Proper. It is watered by a great many lakes and rivers, 


and abounds with excellent paſtures, where great quanti- 


ties of cattle are bred, and the country is 1 
by the ſale of them. 

Here are the following conſiderable towns: | 
li Gottenburg, or Gothburg, which ſtands on the Scha- : 
ger-Rack, or te, on the ſouthern branch of the 
river Gothelba, which there falls into the ſea, and forms 
the harbour of this city. It is 170 miles diſtant from 
Calmar towards the weſt, and 225 from Stockholm to 
the ſouth-weſt. It is not an antient town, being built 
in the year 1607, under the reign of. king Charles IX. 
His ſucceſſors have granted it great — by which 
it is become a conſiderable mart-town. The Dutch 


drive a large trade here, In the war of 1644, the Danes 


exerted their utmoſt efforts to ruin this city, but to no 
purpoſe ; and it has been ſo well fortified ſince, that it is 


now one of the ſtron gelt maritime towns in the king- 


dom. 
“Of late years ſays a learned writer) the Swedes 
have eſtabliſhed an Eaſt Lidia company at Gottenburg, 
| whence they ſend ſome ſhips annually to China, and to 
the coaſts of Coromandel and Malabar. They have no 
kind of merchandize to ſend from Sweden to India, ex- 
cept ſome iron and copper, and thoſe articles they cannot 
find a market for in any conſiderable quantity; ſo that 
the greateſt part of their cargo muſt be paid for in ſpecie; 
how far this part of trade is benelleial for Sweden, 
where rd is ſo little ſpecie, and where the merchants 
are obliged to procure ſilver at a conſiderable premium, is 
1 ſhall now enquire into. Undoubtedly, if 
the cargoes of the Eaſt India ſhips, which are landed in 
Sweden, were for the conſumption of that kingdom, 


|}. this branch of commerce would ſoon bring the inhabi- 
y {| tants to deſtruction. 


But I find, by the cuſtom-houſe 
books of Gottenburgh, that they export Eaſt India 
goods to the amount of 250, ooo l. ferling yearly; which 
are ſmuggled into Scotland and Ireland, and entered re- 
gularly into ſeyeral ports of the Baltic, to Hamburg and 
to Bremen, which is 7 more than the prime co and 
freight of all the goods they bring from India, and, con- 
ſequently, Sweden has her own conſumption free of all 


can 
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can find a market for the ſurplus of their Eaft India | 
goods, this trade c annot be detrimental to them, but the 
ard ritain, where the merchants, of Gottenburg, as as 


11 as thoſe of Copenhagen, had conſiderable magazines 
of Eaſt India goods, Was 2 terrible 4 to the the Swedith 
Daniſh companies. 
7 diam, Aae or Skar, a biſhop? s ſee, about 12 miles 
diſtant from the lake Wenner to the ſouth, and 84 from 
Gottenburg to the north-weſt, was the ſeat of the anti- 
ent kings . Sweden, and had a baer one of the ſtate- 
lieft a. 2 only in ag north, but in all Europe, as may 
ſtill be judged by its ſituation, walls, and ſtructure. It 
is now a defenceleſs town, though formerly the metro- 
polis of Weſt-Gothland. Near the Jake enner, and 
the antient palace we have been mentioning, ſtands che 
| produces called Kindakulle, which is very high, and 
roduces all kinds of herbs and plants, except vines. 
thing grows there n and "this mountain, 
Fer may be reckoned one of moſt fruitful in the: 


The unit the Ille of Man to the crown of || 


ey is 210 one of the moſt delightful,” by the ſweet 
warbling of an infinite number of birds that meet here. 
Linkoping or Lidkopin , Which implies the mart of 
Lida, ftands.on the | Venner, at the mouth of the 
river Lida, which 198 falls into the lake. It is 15 
miles diſtant from Skara, FRE this mer * bi- 
thop of Avranche ſays: | 
* n as on we paſt 1] 
« A welcome ſhade around us caſt ; a 213 | 
be ni t olertook us at a tawn of 2443211 
« Nam'd ing, to fame well known, 1419/02 | 
5 Wee fiſt ehir dere che Magni drew, 20 
| 4, Johannes and Olaus too.” n #7 41 
- The magni e alluded to were the two cob 
brothers, VIZ. een Magnus, ers hong his he: 
the author of Syed iſh hiſtery ; and Olaus ** 
ther, who ſucceeded him in the n TH wy 
a treatiſe on, tlie Wann, cu uſtoms, an 


rn nations. 


Falcoping, 20 miles north from Stara, Bet 15 
ſouth 22 N. 2 little 2 N nie itſelf incathe || D 


river Ei 
Marieftadt e the eaſtern bank of 
Wenner,” 30 mi 3 _ Lidkoping to Fe ke 167, 
eaſt. This town Th 2 A ll 905 
ta king Charles . 5 he three Taft beiti | 
are not, at pre ent very co rab le. os 5 
9 511 ; has Dalecarll 55 airy 


Vermeland, or Wanne has 4 on the * 


north, W erlag and Now on the caſt, E 5 
Wenner on the ſouth, and Norway, with are ia, | 
en the * [Jes reateſt extent, "Fram eaſt to is 


weit. n 
the || ful 


has a 590 N Jakes and ors, is but 1 ir 
„And thinly peopled i are mt ming # 
iron, + 100 "he of copper. . Id babe 
& chief towns are, 1 Be 15 


ir 
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of the ce Wenner, 120 mile 
1 It was built by.) Chartes IX. 
lace of iy 0 0 city of Ti 
Rae about 25 miles from arlof] 
aa is 4 place of di ficult Wels, 
Aae brooks JA marſhes. 
yy is about the ſame diſtancæ from 8 88 £ te 


Dale, which the e Swedes ſpell Daal, one of the ſmalleſt 
provinces, in the kingdom, has the Jake Wenner on. the 
caſt, Wek-Gothland "Proper on the ſouth-eaſt; the go- 
vernment of Bahus, Wy ct part of Aggerhus, an the weſt 


rom 8 


ing of erke in 
dr th 
1 E 


and north-weſt, and Vermeland on the nanhe ... Its 
extent, 'fram, north to ſouth, is about miles; and“ 
from eaft to 9 2 not above 2 24 It is full W mountains 3 
Lakes, and rivers, which fall into the 1 Wenner, 8 
has pretty ood paſtures for cattle, whi yk of a larger 
de ipaty ; bye es. the country is barren. 

The moſt noted pla 

Daleburg, et 1 Wc 170 place HRE this e 
and aa on the weſtern bank of the 


miles from Gottenburg, t Wards the ee 
Fee en the ec hae, . ails e e he 


ll South-Gothland has Eaſt and wWeſt-Gothlaud on 
8 55 | 
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Schonen, and Bleking, 

Hallang has the ſea Be Denmark, or Categate, on the 
4 Schonen, on the ſouth ; . part of Eaft- 

othland, and Weſt-Gothland, on the north-eaſt and 
|| north. Its extent, along. the "ſea-coalt, is. about 75 
miles; but its greateſt breadth is not- above 22 miles. 
This is a pleaſant and, fruitful country, Which belongefl 
formerly to Denmark, but was, in 1645, engaged to 
1 A for a free Var rey Sound; 
and was afterwar RY on ever by the tru 
of Roſchild, 17 | * = 

The chief tawns here are, 

l the capital of, zin province, which ſtands 


Fan 140 miles from Calmar, to the weſt; 
on 75 from Gottenburg, to che . It : has a good 
barbour, and is 155 of trade. It was fi by 


7 IV. 7 aſh 
treaty o Fro ro in 185 
abc, , Foal mall town on the ategate at the mouth 
of the 5 18 miles diſtant from ann Halm tad, to the 
ſouth-eaſt, citadel, and a-good harbour, 2 
Falkenber an. t . at — mouth of a large 
river of 4 — name, is 18 miles diſtant from Halm- 


E eee It is a ſea- port, wn 


Warberg, à ſmall town with a ſtrong caſtle, and > 


27 miles diftant from Halmſtad, to- 


large harbour, 
wards che ts and 20, 12 8 to p the 
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80 miles 
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1 We croſs'd the Sound to Schonen's deer 1 


Qu hoſt chere cook'd a flrange repaſt, 14 
Delicious to a Gothland taſte; ene 
He kindl 8 ge full ap 

meat ; 


cc 8 
Then on the . at once appeer 
Are dry d currants, beer, 


5 « . Ae ted herbs, rice. pounded, wine, 5 R 
© Rt pper, liked fine. t : W 
I Ai 1 my a pound T_T 
* nger, 4 * ugar, e mos. 
5 Win honey, ICE Tv 
8 | We Pg Roe 107 20 * org 
0 « 1 es Fe nll ee nw. 
, 3 | 353544 þ 
« Nor 7 aſe theo the drugs os, if = * { 


, E tt . 
1  traxel rd gh a 
| I and . 
« Wake % 4 "Þ 5 
& Our thirſt with pro 77 — — 


90 Thy then drei biſcuits, which, well bat 4. 
Wich falt and cinnamon, they p 
* LAnd barden, in the ſmoke and air; _ 
c Your knife can no impreſſion make, 
«© Then, in its ſtead, a hammer take.“ 


Lunden, the capital N this province, is Gt a few 
miles diſtant from the ſea-ſhore, and ſtands over-againſt 
X Copenhagen, 


0 od > N 


che north, and is ſurrounded every-where elle by the { 
It is divided into, three, provinces ; 9 80 Hal 


trade. 7 
Denmark, but yielded to Sueden 


82 
Copenhagen, from which it is about 24 miles diſtant 
to . 120 from Gottenburg, to the ſouth; and 
about 273 from Stockholm, to the ſouth-weſt.” It was 
formerly the ſee of an archbiſhop ; but in 1658, when 
the Swedes took the city, that dignity was removed to 
Copenhagen; and it is now only an epifcopal ſee.” It 
was adorned with an univerſity erected by Charles IX. 
in 1568, and which has 8 eminent men; and, 
particularly, the celebrated Samuel Puffendorf but this 
univerſity has been ſuppreſſed, as we have obſerved above. 
This was formerly a very confiderable city, in which 
were 22 churches, ar the cathedral of M* gd nty 
is à magnificent ture, having a high ſpire, 
which is a landmark for eee of the 


moſt in | 

Caſpar artholinus. It not only ſhews the hour, day, 
month, and year, r with all the feſtivals; but the 
movements are ſo artificially contrived, that, at the hpur, 


two horſemen come forth, and encounter each other, | 


iving ſo many blows as the hammer is to ſtrike upon the 
bell -- 0 opens, diſcovering the Virgin Mary 
fitting on a throne, with Chriſt in her arms, and the 
wiſe men paying their homage to him, while two trum- 
peters found à note of triumph. In the neighbourhood 
of this city, we obſerye the hill on which the kings of 
Sweden were formerly elected. r 
Malmoe is a populous though ſmall town, ſituated on 
the Sound, and enjoying a conſiderable ſhare of com- 
merce. : E ie 1 4 a ; 


4 


is likewiſe fituated upon the Sound, - It 


Landfkroon 1 
has 2 good harbour, much commerce, is ſtrong, and | 


well fortified, | 8 G 
Elſinburg, which is alſo ſituated on the Sound, is a 
place of conſiderable trade ; but the forti cations Are, at 


preſent, gone to ruin. e 
The province or diſtrict of Bleking is ſituated between 


Smaland, Schonen, and the Baltic, and ſtretches above 
80 miles in length, from eaſt to weſt ;'and is about 50, 


from notthᷣ to ſouth, at the broageſt part. The cos 

are , and the interior parts mountainous, woody, 
and barren. The principal towns are theſe 
Chriſtianſtadt is eight miles from the ſea, and ſituated 


in the midſt of moraſſes. It has been "ſeveral times 


mark. DIN 08 +4 os 6 hd nl ; 8 80 A: | ode 
ople*was once the capital of this province, 


and had formerly a harbour, which Charles XI. 


took-a great deal of pains to ruin and render uſeleſs. 
-- Ahuys is ſituated on the Baltic, at the mouth of the 
river Hallean, having a ſaſe, capacious, and much fre- 
+ Carlſcroon is ſituated on a ſmall iſland, which it en- 
tirely covers, and joined to the continent by a long 
bridge. It is near 40 miles to the eaſt of Ahuys, has an 
excellent harbour, and is well fortified. Between this 
place and Ahuys is another ſmall ſea- port called Car- 
| - $3467 7 fil 63-2310 ISL. 2? 
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FINLAND, the next grand diviſion of Sweden, is 
about 386 miles in length, from north to ſouth; and 
215 from 
— part of Ruſſia, and part of Lapland. It abounds 
in grain, cattle, fiſh, &c. of which exports are made to 
other parts of the kingdom; it likewiſe furniſhes other 
provinces with butter, cheeſe, &c. The inhabitants, 
in general, are Lutherans, and they ſpeak a very peculiar 
dialect, ſo as to be ſcarcely intelligible to the Swedes of 
other provinces. Oo EET Od a 

The Finlanders had kings of their own till about the 
middle of the 13th century, hen they were ſubdued by 
Eric IX. king of Sweden; however, part of the pro- 
vince of Savolacia, all that of Kenholm, a portion of 
Carlia, and the fortreſs of Nyſlot, were, by the treaty of 
Abo, in 1743, ceded for ever to Ruſſia. 


Finland is divided into ſeven provinces, vis. 
Finland Proper . .... Savolaxia 


Nylandia Tavaſtia 
5 44 Carelia . Cajunia. 


. 
1. . 
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ious contrivance, ſaid to be the work of 


eaſt to weſt: it is bounded by che Bothnian 
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the lake Ladoga. 


formerly, with the whole province, 
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Abo, the capital of the. whole duchy in general, and 
of Finland Proper in particular, is ſituated on the 
Bothnic gulph, at the mouth of the river Aurojoki, 
oppoſite to the, iſle of Aland. Here is an univerſity, 
which was founded and endowed by the celebrated queen 
"Chriſtina, and the town is the ſee of a biſhop, - 
In ſpeaking of this town a very late trayeller,; in a 
letter to a friend, ſays, ** There is not any thing in Abo 
which has entertained me in the ſurvey, or can amuſe 
27 by the defcriptioh, It is a wretched capital of a 
arbarous province. The houſes are almoſt all of wood, 
and the archiepiſcopal palace is compoſed of no better 
materials, except that it is painted red. I enquired if 
there was not any thing in the univerſity to merit atten- 
tion; but they aſſured me it would be regarded as a piece 
of ridicule to viſit it on ſuch an errand, there being no- 
thing within its walls except a very ſmall library; and a 
few philoſophical inſtruments.” "The town,, © ky 
derives ſome trade from its harbour, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which is a rock ſurrounded by the water. 
It is ſingular, that when any ſhip. paſſes this rock, the 
needle no longer points towards the north ; from whence 
à vulgar conjecture. hath ariſen, 'viz. that the rock con- 
tains a, loadifone mine. dther towns of Finland 
Proper are exceedingly inconfidetable, their names being 
Biorno, Hangant, Biorneburg and Nyſtadt. es” 
| The province of Nylandia hath South-Finland Proper 
on the weſt, Tavaſtia on the north, the river Kimen on 
the eaſt, the gulph of Finland on the ſouth, and contains 
the following toẽw uss att den | 


Helſingfors, the capital of 


: 
_ 


this province, 1 ſmall 


| town ſituated on a gulph of the ſame name, at the mouth 


of the river Winda, which falls here into the gulph of 
Finland. It lies over-againſt the city of Revel, and is 
about go miles diſtant from Abo towards the eaſt. It 
has à pretty harbour, and an immenſe fortreſs, - 
lately built, which is ran by about 8909 men. 
© Burgo, a. ſmall and not very populous, but antient 
town on the coaſt of the Finnic gufph, on the eaſtern 
bank of a little river, lies oversagainſt the iſle of Paling, 
and is 21 miles diſtant from Helfingfors, to the north- 
eaſt,” It has alſo a ſmall harbour.” 

Raſeburg, a little town, the capital of an earldom of 
the ſame name, ſtands on the gulph of Finland, 38 miles 


from Helſingfors to the weft, and 48 from Abo to the 
De an bon Bana eh 


"> Ekehes, that is to ny, the peninfüla of oaks; Raids 


on the ſame gulph, about fix miles from Raſeburg to the 


ſouth-weſt, There art before this town a great many 
rocks and ſhelves, which render it of a, dangerous 
„ ee ee eee 4 6 os 
The province of Catelia is very fruitful, and extends, 
from eaſt to weſt, about 150 miles. The principal 
towns are 8 Og, (hy pas 
Wyburg, which is fituated at the bottom of the ulph 
of Finland, is a biſtiop's ſee, has conſiderable. trade, is 
well fortified, commanded by a caſtle, and greatly bene- 
fitted by haying a good harbour. 3 
Mala ſtands on a ſmall bay, which communicates to 
Wekelao is, a very ſmall poor place; 
and Wilmanſtraid belongs to the Ruſhans, ' 
The province of Kenholm'is extenſive, but unfertile, 
as it contains many large lakes and barren mountains. It 
is boanded on the Bord by part of Lapland, on the eaſt 
by part of Ruſſia, and the Onega lake, on the weſt b 
Savolaxia, and on the ſouth, by the lake Ladoga. It 


contains but two places of any note, vi. 


Kenholm, from which the province has its name, is a 
ſmall city, ſituated among marſhes, on the weſtern bank 
of the Ladoga lake, 60 miles from Wyburg to the north- 
eaſt, It is defended by a very ftrong citadel, and was 

merly, ſabject to. the Ruſ- 
ſians, till about the beginning of th laſt century, 
when the czar promiſed Charles fx. King of Sweden, to 
ſurrender the town and province to him, if he would aſ- 
fiſt him againſt the Poles, by whom he was then cloſely 
beſet ; but, -beihg freed from the danger, he, refuſed to 
perform his promiſe ;, which made the Swedes invade his 
dominions, and oblige him to yield up by treaty, in the 

r 1616, net only this town and country, but alſo the 
moſt confiderable places in Ingria. But, in the late 


—_— 
— 


the Ruſſians have taken all again, as has been al- 
„e e apa 
of 1 " Lexa, 


3%. 
& & * 


EUROPE. I 


Lexa, in the nh part of this province, ſtands on the 

banks of a. lake, 120 miles diſtant from Kenholm to the 
8 

"s volaxia, an N. province, has Caj unin on the 

north, the province of Kenholm on the eaſt, Carelia on 


the ſouth, and Tavaſtia on the weſt. It is a barren and 
deſert country, covered with foreſts, and abounding with 
lakes, which afford its. few inhabitants ; plenty of fiſh. 
It is divided into the greater and leſſer Savolaxia ; the for- 
mer, which lies towards the ſouth, contains five diſtricts. 
The eaſtern part of this province was yielded to the Ruſ- 
ſians by the late treaty of Abo. The moſt conſiderable 
towns here are as follow-:., 

Koſkimpe, or Koſni pe, the chief town of this pro- 
vince, ſtands on a lake, about 75 miles from Wyburg to 
the north. 

Nyſlot, a ſtrong fort, is alſo ſeated on a lake, 50 miles 

from 1 to the eaſt. It was built in the year 
1475, by Eric Axel ſon governor of Abo. 
Ai is named by Luytz as one of the chief towns of 
this province; but, by the maps, Saminge, which ſtands 
on the banks of the ſame lake, a few miles diſtant from 
Nyſlot to the ſouth, as Runal does abnut 30 more to the 
weſt, ſeems rather to deſerve that character. 4 

Tavaſtia, or Tavaſtland, has Cajunia on the north, 
and partly on the weſt, where it is Key bounded by Fin- 
land properly ſo called. It has Nyland on the ſouth, 
and Savolaxia on the caſt. It is a marſhy country, and is 
divided, according to d'Audiffred, into four territories, 
called Sermaki by the inhabitants; namely, the diſtricts of 
Hattula, Hauho, Offre-Haredt, and Nedra-Haredt. 
Here are reckoned eight lakes, the moſt confiderable of 
which is the Peinde. This country is not much culti- 
vated or populous : there are, however, iron mines, 
which afford a pretty conſiderable profit. , The moſt 
noted places are: 

Tavaſtus, the capital of the province, which borrows 
its name from it, otherwiſe called Croneburg, in latin, 
Tavaſtia, or Croneburgum, is ſeated in the ſouthern part 
of the province, on a {mall | river, - which, a little lower, 
falls into the lake Wana, about 100 miles from Abo to 
the north-eaſt, and 126 from Wyburg to the north-weſt. 
It is ſtrong by its ſituation, in a marſhy ground, which 
renders it of very difficult acceſs. 

Martin Zeiller aſſerts, that. Birger Jarl, 3 a Swediſh 
neral, fortified this City in 1250, in order to keep the 


inhabitants in awe,” whom he had obliged to W the 


chriſtian religion. 


Sermaki, the moſt northern town of this province, 
near the borders of Cajunia, is 165 miles diſtant from | 


” 


Tavaſtus to the north. - _- 
Hattula is 48 miles from 3 to 0 . 0 


e i is 15 miles from Hattula towards the fouth- | 


Rautalanby,” on a branch of the lake Peinde,, is i 12 
miles from Hattula to the ſouth : 

Jemſe, on the weſtern bank of the lake ende. is 36 

miles from Rautalanby to the ſouth · weſt: 


| 


Siſme, on the eaſtern bank of the ſame lake, 49: miles | 


from Jemſ to the Touth-caſt ; and 
Padasjoki, over-againſt Siſme, on the fame lake, i is 40 
miles from T avaſtus to the north-eaſt. 

The Peinde, or Pe Jende lake, is about 80 miles Jong 
from north to ſouth, and communicates with ſeveral 
other lakes, particularly with that called, Rotzlain, by 
means of which its waters run into the river Kymen, 
and fo into the gulph of Finland. | 

Cajunia, called ed by ſome Eaſt Bethai 
Bothiic gulph 
that part * 25 pland called Kimi-Lapmark on the north ; 

of Muſcovite Lapland and Tavaſtia on the e 


lies along the || 


which empty themſelves into the gulph of Bothnia; and 


river Ula. This lake is about 45 miles in length, and 
24 in breadth. In the midſt of it ſtands a Jittle illand, 
called Ula, about 15 miles long, and nine miles broad, 
The northern and caſtern parts of this province are co- 


vered with mountains, but the reſt of the country is fruit- 


ful. The chief towns here are as follow: _ 
* the chief place of thy province, from 


n 


which bounds it on the weſt; it has 


inland Proper on the ſouth. It abounds with rivers, || 


| 


S W E DA N. 


: 


| of 


miles from Old Carelby to the ſouth. 


: == 
» 7 


— 5 83 
which it borrows its name, is ſituated on the north-eaſt 
ſide of the lake Ula- Treſk, about 207 miles from Ta- 


vaſtia towards the north, 96 from the coaſt of the Bothnic 


gulph to the eaſt, and about 


30 from the neareſt borders 
apland, towards the ſoath -weſt. It is defended by a 
good Citadel, 


Ula, a little town at the mouth of the river to which i it 
gives its name; ſtands on the Bothnic gulph, 88 miles 
Ron, Cajaneburg to the weſt. 

„ Ulaburgy a fortified town; lies in a mae iſland over- 
againſt the mouth of the riyer Ula. 

Carelby, or Old Carelby, and Newy or Ny Carelby; 
are on the coaſt of the Bothnic 50%. the former 1 
70, and the latter 84 miles from Ula to the fough. 
tween theſe two towns ftands - | 

Jacobſtadt, fix miles from Old Carelby to the ſouth, 
and eight from Ny Carelby to the north. 

Lochto is a ſmall town on the ſame coaſt, eight males 
from Old Carel by to the north, near the mouth of the 
river Lochtoa, which ſprings from a ridge of mountains, 
that divide Cajunia from Tavaſtia, and being ſwelled by 
the waters of a lake called i, runs to the north- 
weſt, and falls into the Bothnic gulph, between Lochto 
and the rock called Kala. The coaſt from Carelby ts 
this place is full of rocks. 

Waſa, or, as the inhabitants of this country call it, 
Muſtaſar, is alſo a ſea- port town on the ſame gulph, 60 
It is the native 
place of the famous Guſtavus Vaſa, who reigned i in Swe- 
den with Mmuch-glory. - 

Chriſtianſtadt ſtands alſo on the gulph of Bothnia, and 


is 15 miles diſtant from Waſa Der au ro 


11 


and 1 from ne to the north. 


. ues 105 
SWEDISH LAPLAN'D.” 


A 8 we have already given an Mabie defcri — — of 
Lapland in general, and a circumſtantial account of the 
inhabitants of that country, it only remains to deſcribe 
the diſtricts which appertain to the Swediſh crown, and 


which, on that account 80 * the eee 
Swediſh Lapland. 4 2 2220 


This country then is divided into fix ploviem, Vr. | 


1. W 2 Lula-Lapmark „ * 
Uma;L apmark_ S + Toms Lapmark 
3 Pitha-Lapmark 6. Nima-Lapmark. 


The firſt of theſe provinces is - 5 — moſt ſi ſouthern, and 
colltains only one town of any conſequence, which is 
eg Abſalko, and ſituated about zoo. miles diem, 


kholm, - 
Nba ſecond province, which al oins to the former, con- 
tains two little villages, viz. Telly and gemisjorſie. 

The third proyince, which is ſituated between the 
Norwegian ee — FRUF CEOs le 
ls Ps. 8 11 


r Sitemigy 7 Loctari>” nne 
ach  Arieplogs, * „Aufrirrerfa. 
8 143 £3: , wi OTE SIT 7 
"The fourth ee ; hats adjoins to the ke: con- 
tains three little villages, was; Jae, Ver r 
and Sirkeflucht. 
- The fifth province, which is he moſt northern * 
| Swediſh Lopldndy is well watered by many rivers, has 
| feveral lakes, and contains four towns, viz. W 
1 in Non - Ronnala,,, = 7 er 
Was 2. EY 1 . Titiſara. a Ne 
The fixth province, -which is 3 to! Rukan 
and Daniſh ok „is likewiſe well watered ; it contains 


, * 
+ i 
GT 


" MEP"? f 4 
£> 24138153 < 
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| the great lake ae and ſix towns, viz. 
has ſeveral lakes, amongſt which there is a pretty large || 
one called Ula-Treſk, which receives the waters of ſeve- 
ral other lakes, and runs into the ſea by means of me || | 


Somby, „Kimibi, 
' Kalaj eat, — 3 © Solden-Kyle, . 
| Eiſen,» A Kimi. 
Legge: or theſe ge, e 


the be ular r Parr 
0 | þ art of that Kingdom. - 


TH 911 2 iflands which form a conſiderable part af 


the kingdom of Sweden are, 


Gothland 


* a 
— $i 


ne — — — * 17 — 
1 


” x —— a - - 


os td —— — Sw - - - 
U 


| the Fre cee, wha quitted it to the 


ders, and 1 who traded there 


= k ge, Hagland, = Þ 
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GOTHLAND,orGothiaInſula, isfituatedin tin Baltic 
$6, ore againſt the coaſt of Eaſt-Gothland in Sweden, 
— Ne 

lies between 57 an at I 
deg. 30 min. _ 20 deg, 55 long. eaſt of London. Its 
greateſt length, from the ſouth-weſt to the north-eaſt, is 
. 56 miles; 1 „ is not . 18 miles, 


eaſt to us M fays, it was called 
Gothland, roy) "1 to lay, Ca Good Land, 


eit is fruit- 
abounding with all neceſfaries of life, and ſo well 
5 with the of nature, that it be 


net among che beſf lands in the north. It is, 
; be, in another place, a good land, in ſeveral reſpects; 
inhabitants are a good fort of people; there are 
— the coaſt 3 the foil is good ; it abounds 
in paſtures, cattle, wild-fowl, fiſh, good water, woods, 
and beautiful marble. Ibis iſtand belonged formerly to 
the Danes in 
I = for 9000 crowns. The. Swedes got it in 1645, 
4 rere and reſtored 
* by the treaty of Fontainebleau in 7675 
is OS n city, 1 | 
». Of iſburg, e chief place is iſland, on 
* 2 coaſt of it. It bene the deelivity of a 
near the is anded with a ſtrong wall, 
— 9 — pc ſtrong caſtie, erected near the 
bour, where the. of the iſland uſually reſides. 
Olearius relates, that the ruins of . churches, and of 


ſeveral houſes, gates d wall and marble, 
which he ſaw 15 2635, 6 1 him judge * this 


= . 4 a conſiderable city: hut it is n o very much 


to be important OVA the end of 
; fince which time it bec; 1 [1 
V- mer- 


= contre 10, 600 inhabitants, moſt of 
— io ik ning the. Danes, 2  apagly, || © 
ele, olan- 
eſe fo- 


Saxons, Miſedrtes, Jews, Greeks, Þ 
numerous, that they could make head 


5 antf a, battle was 82 
men were killed on both 


of 3 reconciled them with the foreigners. 
. AV ae faid to be the 2 
made hydro; 


— 


who 
ical tables, and charts: they alſo 
ehen the 118 that made ra 
trade and navigation. But Monſieur La Mar- 
ray have rather admit than} in- 
— that, bein grown Tic navi- 
ion, they introduce Jamon emſelves * 
A -Oleron; an of ce, in order to amous ide 
them the diſputes that might ariſe amo merchants. 
Teer ur tranſlated — into their own e, and 
made ſome additia by which means, they 
were not only loo In but 


r tation of being the moſt fainous 
2. e 1 597, the Hans- Tons ſent de- 
960 to —_ in order to draw up laws.concerning 
which lays are iſtill obſerued throughout the 

Sho 4 ic but 4 are, — fk — the very 
ſby, with ſome . additions and improvements : 

and what 8 chat eſe laws are more m than 
thoſe of Oleron, is, thoſe of Lubeck are fuller 
than thoſe of Wilby, as the _ are more bee . .#: 


3 + ieee ant a 
527 3 7 771 4653412 £5% T Dt 
nit de „K g Y "Ai N 1 * ; 2 * 
OCLAND, a fiattow flip of land over-againſt the 


continent of 'South-Gpthland, from which It; is ſepa- 


rated by a ſtreight, which is not above nine or ten miles 


This iſland, voir naine the Land of 


By. y, is about 70 miles long, from. ſouth to north; but 


teſt breadth is not above 12 miles. The ſoil af- 


1M 
5 and.reany herds of ouen, horſes, and 


iy feed upon it. 


: 
94 3. 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM: OF GEOGRAPHY. 14049 
| The weſtern coaſt is not very populous, " 7908 "(EI 


the city of Borkholm, the ca . of this iſland. It lies 


r act y. and Magizus, 
d 


— 


broad, and is called Calmarſundt, or the Streight of 


— 


J 


bouſe and landmark, The northern and north-eaſt parts 


— in number. Theſe live in ſmall gary ts, as there 


only two villages, named Alebeck and Smedeby, wit 
under de min. north latitude, and 18 degrees 
Io 2 lc ide eaſt of London. It is tot I 
miles diftant From Colmar towards the north-eaſt, "and i 
defended by a caſtle. - The eaſtern coaſt, on the contrary, 
is very well led, and contains, goin from north to 
ſouth, the towns of Boda, Konin by, Kilda, 
Stapeling , Genſtala, Remaſten, jy Fe tenaſa, with 
the villages of Hulderſtad and Ottenby, There are 
many forts and caſtles to defend this ifland, that have 
been often attacked. In 1530 it was taken by the Panes, 
ſoon after which the Swedes recovered it ; but, being loſt 
again, Guſtavus Adolphus finall retook it in 161 
fince which time it has been r een ol 5 
crown 1 Sweden. * . 


OE 8 E 1. 


8 OESEL | is boss 40 miles in W but the breadth 
varies in different parts. It is oppoſite to the coaſt of 
Livonia; and has no town of conſideration but Arenſ- 
berg, which is ſituated on the ſputhern coaſt of the 
iſland, and defended by a caſtle. On the northern coaſt 
there is à fortreſs called Someburg, the Whole being now 
in poſſeſſion of the * Who, ſome years ſince, 


wal ie from the Swedes, 


4 


Ajb „ 4 6, 0. 


DAGO is ſituated to ws fea Lb of OI from 
which it is ſeparated by the narrow ſtreight of Houlwick; 
it is of a triangular form, the ſides being from 20 to 2 
miles in length © 0 the weſtern cape there is a hig 
tower, whic was built by the ſenate of Revel as a K 


— 
-- He 


are mountainous, and between here and the continent of 


Laa 9 are ſome ſand-banks, ſmall iſlands, ke &c. | 
8 H A G L AN D. 22 0 8 


N HAGLAND; in the gulph of Finlang,”; 10 «abou 4 
nine miles in eng The whole is but à cl 
| rocks interſperſed or odere with fir- trees, brawbles, &c. 


and ha b «few that ow h 
1 pes, 0 gr Zak 


# 


eee, $55, 8 5H 3 p. wh 

ALAND is fituated i in the Baltic, WE 40 2nd 
50 miles from the ſquth-weſt part of Finland; ; the cir- 
cumſerence is near 180 miles, and the inhabitants. near 


regular town in the iſland ; for indeed the peaſants 

have 95 remonſtrated 1 the founding an 1 frag 
government eſirous of 

_ unhap PpY y. king Eric Wo WD 3 21 in a ye” e 
in this lan Thich by an ing under the e of Caftlrholm, 
It was lately viſited N gliſh gentleman, 
who -mentions the fo] 175 us particular concern- 
3 e (2750 e) in half an hour, at the 
— 75 and ali ghted under the walls. It ſtands in a beau- 
tiful Fernen, on the banks af a river, and commands 
an extenfive'view on ev It was not till after a 
quarter of an — 4 Lago char the peaſant who Liab 
the 2 e, and w DE known the caſtle 40 


could d 1 * * ge which led to * ch 
where the * T been impriſoned ; and it was wi 
pol nee culty I could, enter it When ſound. = 
ed upon my ih, fo and knees under an arch, ja 
ſtones of which, having fallen down in a e 
years, had almaſt filled up "the way; an 10 7 after paſſin 
this narrow e T had two, ladders to — 
which did not a pear: capable of bearing too much preſ⸗ | 
ſure. IHollo „ however, where my guide led the 
and entered the apartment through 2 r I . 
own, that I was ftruck' with compaſſion horror ta 
think that a ſovereign had been the tenant 51 ſuch a A. 
geon, which is too miſerable for the worſt malefa 15 
is compoſed” of fone, and vaulted oer head. * 
—9 it Ky my paces ; it was about 23 feet Jong, and 12 
he light is "admitted by a narrow window 
through 


EURO EAA AROOUDA 875 7 E 1 5 . * 4 TA; 
chu h a wall five fot in chiekpals. In one tornet is a r ae then dds, che. maſt Jaborios ce 


„and in the 17 0 85 a 1718 38 in 
11 Tboogh the g wodes are naturally ftrong and. hardy; 


Salk the flooxing is gf b 1 5 * 
1 log ew i me, is eee in ch aces where yet they are very inactive; and their mental-faculties are 
exceeding; imperfect.: they are in general very dull of 


8 ed to w | | 
ily Nana abounds, i in cat | exiles an. fome wild bene, . and even the better ſort have narrow capn- 
and i is. W ſupplied; Wi 15 HE It i is 5 ounded: by cities. wt are little troubled with the ſpirit of im- 
any lan d-ban 9 rocks, 105 in all iſland ; ome of he quiry, an dom amuſe. themſel ves in the r 
8 f ited, Fre others 10 75 ſpeculative philoſophy. However, it muſt Web sd 0 

jeſe nun an ky: e moſt rematkable ar kerq, 9 their gredit, that by induſtt experience, and travelling 
Is ſix miles Jong, and ſeparated, fro Tales 205 ſome of them antes ſuch a mature and ſolid judg 

iver of three miles ed F bee Temes 5 as to make a conſiderable figure in life, and to merit — 
Ne, 11 5 343.6 


—— —H . —ꝛ—? P— 


— ͤU— 
— — 


|| title of great and able men. The nation has prodic 


A many excellent ſtateſmen, and —ß—— ; among 
9 v 0 * . Icke latter ef whom ſtand the erlebrated Puffendorgg hi 
[3 i H 24 {| torian, eivilian, and philoſophet ; and of our time the 
"RUGEN, which i is d in . Butte c Wh tl to || 80 vais Lingus, dos the bell npttioui nine 
Stralſund, is 23 miles in length, and 15 in breadth, with || The inhabitants of dune mer r Ld en 


the title of 'a principality. It abounds with corn and 
cattle, contains à town called Bergen, is ſtrong by na- 


into the four following claſſes: 


ture, and way fortified by art. . The 675 d ey: 5 * 5 55 F 
ne ſame ingenious gentleman, c FR ha $ 4 "The clergy. 7 fk grins Th 6 1571 | we 
quoted; in pou ing-of his departure — Finl ha, a ang. Fl . The citizens and W e e 
concerning the adjacent iſlands,” ſays, It was my in- 1 „The. ſ6ldiers, ſeamen, and ut” = | 75 


tention to have gone on to Finland by the poſt toute, | 
ough ſeveral nal! iſlands or rocks, from one to o. | "The nobility and gentry chiefly apply Genaiteb t6 


ther, of which” there are conſtantly boats provided to | 9 o ye” Geraint errno ts 
eonvey travellers. ' Juſt ab I was on the point . ng | functions of bebouz; but at the ſame time it tuſt be 
this deſign into execution, four or five of the 'E wy | obſerved that they are proud, oftentativiis jealous, and 
people came and propoſed to cotivey me from chener vindictive. Thaſe who are employed in the adminiftra- 
to Abo. I did not heſitate long, but complied with with the 


civil affairs, though they are indeed; laborious and 
offer, and left Aland about midnight on Saturday. A fon. 0 rr 
ſlept as I had done the preceding night, in my carri indefatigable in their buſineſs; . aſe. their ſpecu- 


lations above: What the neceſſity of their emp nts 
and at ſeven in the morning found m 0 in a nat F _ — 5 


ſurrounded by high rocks ple —* 
Lure rowing. 8 no Janin but 0 le Bhs al- 4 As: 1 tay el — b I | 
ready in the river of Abo; but was not a little chagrined rere ten Geporinaent, . make aps 
pearance they poſſihly can, in order to gain the 'of 


wo find, on enquity, that the wind had fallen away, that thoſe beneath them. They never deſcend to any-einptoy: 


we were hardly 30 miles from the place we had quitted, 
ments in the church, the practice of aw. or phyſie / or 
and that I muſt not flatter myſelf With landing in Finland che exerciſe. of any trade; nor will theſ ever; —— ' the 


that day: they added, that the whole way —_ 20 

e een then r cdl 70 a by erte nes 1 0 . 2 — 
which I failed were inhabited; and that, 1 10 batte, offic par rt 8 8 
they would land me on one of them, where 1 t pro- * tate no 6h tad [writer 1 " "Os "he Jong - 
cute fome refreſhment. To this J gladly conſented, and br. ility.of 8 e 2 e 8 Ne 135 
about nine o'clock I went on ſhore; on one called Lappo Frenct * 5 NS — . — 78 much ſine 


I walked to a little hamlet at a mile diſtance Pinus ths 
hore: the poor peaſants very chearful brought me 
ſome cream, and affiſted in boiting my co othing 
could exceed their poverty; 4 ride” black bread; 

pork, and a/ſort of mixture they called beer, conſtituted 
all their ſuſtenance. After having made a very comfort- 


able breakfaſt on this unknown and ſequeſtered land, F; 
returned again to the boat. During the whole but they become firm friends to the Flach intereſt whe 


purſued our voyage through a Tabyritich! of ſmall Hi j any A dealer m ry rr 007 en befors 


and ifles; many of them covered with firs and Ping {0h Suede * | 
ſome he reen and beautiful, but far the greater number | * cler of Sweden, who ago very numero ar are 
barren and rugged. I could have faricied myfelf kniong || ven thoſe! who have ſome abilities ars {> indolent, f : 
the Cyclades, ſo famous in ancient ſtory; but here were they will not beat, the trouble gf digeſting” their own 
no temples ſacred to Apollo or to June, nor had genius thoughts, but ſupply their negligence by eee 


and conſpired to render every cliff and promon- 0 
W Mainy of che fofkes Were; however, (| the works of others. Io no adverſarles to oppoſe 


wonderfully biaeechüe and romantic, and I frequently 
ſtopped the boatman for a minute, to gaze upon the ex- 
traordin ſeenes around me. Sometimes we went 
through channels of only 20 or 30 feet in breadth. 
9 * the water opened into à Cnſiderable ex 1 


| and often there appeared to be no avenue on 4 
was aſtoniſhed how they ſo exactly knew thei 1 W e's — — i es Bon Tg 
this intricate” and perplexing mage, through Wufeh n6- || CES ch 5 | 
m Cade Ian ine 7 "could duBtct uch ſmall capitals that they eannot carry . e bags 
ng 1 peri Go n neſs without credit from abroad ; and from: thei gere 


through à principle of policy in chat nation they receive 
rank defore all others; becauſe, by the laws 2 
when they return into their own country they receive th 
| ame ran in their on military — hilt ting 

abroad, whereby they are not * advanced — —— 
chan they could poffibly be had they not been ab 


preſerye a difingoidhed alben over: the'lowet arder of 


people. 72 NK. A 
The citizens and mmerotiamsplod un in 4 ere _ | 
without F rg rhe 2, 3 | 


EE * I: we 5 ait. is probably owing, that they make uſe of br 
c 5 II. [ |tunity that offers, whereby they eam ones. each of defratd 
s thoſe vrĩthi hom deal. "Ry 


O the e hbabitons of Sweden; " thei alen ce, The common ſoſdiers endure cold, hun 
1 | din Son Religions c. marches, and hard labour, to admiration ; bete 


their duty very ſlowly, and are ſervicea more 54 their 
HE PO are in general a very ks obedienet to command, and ſtanding their Gand, than 
people, and the climate affording a he thy and dry by any great forwardneſs to ne the een 0. rk 

air, they have excellent conſtitutions, | The, women are || in executing'their orders. Lunch 


well-ſhaped, and much fairer than the men: they are The ſeamen are very bold ad Abbe, NO in⸗ 
Want robuſt, and. the lover fart are & imwed | ſkruſted in their buſineſs * have juſt” pac: Het 
| morality 


- 


awraity and honeſty and! pay fuck artencon to fel 
gious 3 that th 3 of merchant ſhips have 
Always prayers twice « day, whether their ſhips are in 
Harbour or at ſen rere Yo 


1 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEMOF GEOGRAPHY.' 


croſſed the river in boats for that purpoſe. After having 
in Vain endeavoured to force them from this poſt, he 
formed his infantry into a hollow fquare, and main- 
tained a briſk fire on all ſides for à conſiderable; time; 


Phe peaſants, when ſober, are 9 and {| but finding himſelf envirened by a much ſuperior bod 
4 when intoxicated with ſtrong liquors, of forces, End no poſſibility of eſcaping, he Jelivered 4 


are furious and vernable. ' They live in great 
— and rudely | ratio ſeveral mechanical arts, 
- which neceſſity teaches them to exerciſe, ſuch as 8 
' their-own ſhoes, eloaths, tools, and inſtruments of huſ- 
bandry. They are very obliging, courteous, and remark- 
ably hoſpitable to ſtrangerss. per Lg 
hs A celebrated Engliſh traveller, who lately made a tour 
through Sweden, in ſpeaking of the Inhabitants and their 


_ cuſtoms, ſays thus “ Through the whole country are 


Jakes,: and pieces of inland water; on the banks of 
which: their palaces and villas are uſually built. My late 


and nothing can exceed the generous hoſpitality 1 have 


. 


tour has been entirely from one to another of theſe houſes, | 


ö 


his ſword to the king, and his ſoldiers remained priſoners 
of war. His cavalry had, however, ſeized on a ſmall 
but moſt adyantageous ſpot, and; unterrified by the fate 
of their companions, refuſed to ſurrender, and demanded 
permiſſion to march off the ground with all military ho- 
nours. Their fate was not yet decided when I quitted 
the place at eleven o'clock at night. It was a very ele- 
gant and gallant diverſion, finely deſigned to cultivate 
and practiſe the operations of # campaign, and keep 
alive the knowledge of war even amidſt the moſt pro- 

Though the | Swedes are a very poor people; and the 
laws of their country prohibit "thay wearing rich appa- 


found e where. It would even be reſented if à rel, yet the better ſort greatly indulge themſelves in 
ſtranger viſited a forge, without paying his compliments |} dreſs, and imitate as much as poſſible the faſhions and 
to the owner, who exp that mark of his attention || manners of the French; but the commonalty here, as in 
and reſpect. This cuſto Pup 's ſhews how few per- Denmark, wear cloaths made of coarſe „ lined with 
ſons travel in theſe parts of Europe: if were nu- {| ſheep ſkin, to ſecure them from the inclemency of the 


merous if would, in all probability, be quickly laid j 


aſide; or at leaſt reſtrained within narrower limits. 
„ T'cannoet; 
in praiſe of the Swediſh refinement of ce, as of 

their benevolence and civility. The richer fort have a 
profuſion of diſhes at their entertainments, but no taſte 


” fays the fame traveller; „ ſay as much 


+: 
, 


weather, 4 44 | 0 j4 ei nin 

With reſpe to the marriages -of the Swede; they 
are generally governed by the will of the parents, and 
founded ſo much upon intereſt, that the inelination of 


the parties is little regarded, nor the nation much 


troubled with the extravagancies of lovers. Stealing 


in: the t or diſpoſition of them. The table of matches is hardly heard of in an age, nor can the 
Poans beneath a number of covers; which are all brought || church give licenſe to marry, without publication of the 
in at once, and then left to cool during a ceremonious banns. 28 10 


meal of at leaſt two hours. But the prologue to this 
play is even worſe: Before they fit down to dinner the 
company; take bread and butter, which they waſh down 
withia glaſs of brandy ;. and this horrid faſhion prevails 
not only among perſons of condition, but extends even 
to the ladies as well as the men 

We have before obſerved, that the nobility and gentry 
of Sweden are chiefly in military employments : 
it is-therefore little to be wondered at that they ſhould be 


fond. of martial entertainments, which are here fre- 


quently appointed by the king for their amuſement, his 
_ majeſty himſelf generally attending in perſon. Of one 


i. You will ſee by the place from whence I date, tha 


Perſons of quality, of both ſexes, commonly remain 
unmarried till thirty, or above, becauſe their fortunes on 
both ſides. being in their parents hands while: they live, 
they are not in a condition to maintain a family, till the 
death of relations, or advancement to office, furniſh them 
with the means of ſubliſting. 


F 


The women in general are more diſtinguiſhed for their 
chaſtity, before marriage, than for their fidelity after: 
they are very fruitful, and ſeldom fail of a numerous 
iſſue. They are no where made greater drudges than 
here, the meaner ſort being, beſides the ordinary offices 
of their ſex, put to plough and threſh, to row in boats, 


of theſe entertainments we have the following parti- || and bear burdens at the building of houſes, and on other 
Mor edu gra by the above gentleman, in a letter ¶ occaſionnsss „ | 
to his friend in England, dated auſt June, 1774. ' | Domeſtic quarrels happen ſeldom, and more rarely 


Bothnia. A ſpectacle of a ſingular kind detained me, 
however, at Stockholm, à day longer than 1 had in- 


2 the gates of the city, where the camp 
has been pitched ſome weeks, and which is finely adapted 
for a martial entertainment, from the nature of the 


ground, which is irregular and full of declivities : the || fuſ 


The ſcene lay ina large park, about an Eng- 


the innocent party is allowed to marry 
fin-germans may not mary without. the king's. dif 


become public, the huſbands being apt to keep the au- 
I have now reached the eaſtern ſide of the gulph of 


thoxity in their own, hands, as the wives by nature, cuſ- 


tom, and neceſſity, are inclined to be obedient. Di- 
voroes, and other ſeparations between men and wives, 


ſcarce ever happen but among the inferior ſort, when 
in. Cou- 


. ation, which is more frequently granted than re- 


rifing parts ef it are covered with mall woods of fr, Ing. wedding entertainments the Swedes have ever af- 
and it is divided by a branch of the Meler Lake, over || fected pomp and. ſuperfluity, beyond the proportion of 


which is a floating bridge. The king of Sweden com- 
about two regiments, ! moſtly infantry ; His 
youngeſt brother, prince Frederick, had under him near 


manded 


1000 troops, horſe and foot. They were entirely igno- 
rant of each others motions, - his : majeſty only endea- 
vouring, to ſurround the inferior army, and the prince 

effect a ſecure retreat. The 


exerting his endeavours to 
queen dowager with her daughter the princeſs of Swe- | 
n, were preſent in a little open chaiſe, which per- 


mitted. them to follow the ſoldiers over the field, and 

preſent every where. The king, dreſſed in his uniform, 
was mounted on a cream; coloured horſe, and appeared 
as much animated and intereſted in this aſſay of arms, as 
he could have been; on a day of action. It was about 


gain time to, make their 


their abilities; for by the exceſs of one day, oftentimes 


many of them involve themſelves in ſuch inconveniences 


that they cannot remove for ſeveral years. The ſame is 
obſervable in their funeral ſolemnities, which are uſually 
accompanied with great jollity and feaſting; and, to 

| | preparations, they commonly 
tranſport their dead to vaults within, or adjoining to 
their churches, where they remain unburied ns 


months, and ſometimes ſeveral years. But of late theſe, 


and other unneceſſary expences, haye been much laid 


aſide, as well in conformity to theFrugality of the court, 
as in compliance | | 
ſtances of the | 
The Swedi language is formed of the 


wp the general impoveriſhed circum- 
pic. ny 


antient Gothic 


Rb hed eB of the; or Teutonic, and bears a near affinity with that of Den- 
gene throug e different mancuvres of their con- 


mark. This language is a dialect of the Meſo-Gothic, 


duct, which paſſed in too rapid a ſucceſſion, and were of || ſpoken antiently by the inhabitants of Mzfian Fartary. 
intricate and uncertain a nature to admit of a minute from whence the northern parts of Kurope are Ea, 
cription. The reſult, however, was favourable to to have been peopled, The only ſpecimen of the lan- 


the king; his brother having neglected to ſeize on a poſt 


ſpoken by the Seythian Goths, in Mæſia, is 
which might have commanded-a retreat in caſe of emer- fo x 


5 rid | | 

; preſerved in a book at Upfal,” being a tranflation of the 

y, found his error too late; and when he would {| four goſpels, by Ulphilas' biſhop 'of the Goths, ſeated 

| a Z availed himſelf of this paſſage, diſcovered that his || upon the Palus Mæotis. The pureſt diale& of this an- 

| riyal's troops were already in poſſeſſion of it, having [| tient tongue is now found among the Pains, or 
fly worn 3 | 5 ighlanders 


*. 
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Highlanders of Sweden, and in the. iſland of Iceland; 


in which places. it appears to have a ſurprizing confor- 


mity with the Engliſh, both in language and pronun- 
e 
The rel the Swedes i | 
was eflablifhed here ſoon after it began to prevail in the 
roteſtant.- rc of German — uſtavus Vaſa, the 
re, of N royal family in Sweden, was the 
prince who | 
aſcended the throne in the year 1523, and not only ren- 
dered the regal dignity hereditary in his own family, but 
eſtabliſhed the reformed religion in Sweden, where it has 
ever ſince continued to flouriſh with ſurprizing unifor- 
mity. This is part] 97 
1 which prohibit al 


ſects, and puniſh all diſſen- 


ters: partly to the nature and diſpoſition of the people, 
who are dull, ignorant, and entirely reſigned to the ſpi- 
ritual direction of their clergy, without any deſire to en- 


quire or diſpute about controverted points of faith and 


doctrine; and laſtly, to the care, affiduity, and regular | 


lives of the clergy, by which they acquire a ſurprizing 
influence over the minds of their audience. An attempt 
was once made to re-eſtabliſh the Roman catholic reli- 


ou in Sweden, and the peace of the country was not | 
1 


ttle diſturbed: but the ſcheme proved abortive; and 
now the government is ſo much upon its guard againſt 
any future effort of the like kind, that no popiſn prieſt 
can enter the kingdom, without running the riſque of 
caſtration... 3 VE 2 
The Swediſh church is governed by one archbiſhop 
and 13 ſuffragans, who confine themſelves entirely to the 
occupations of their on function: they are, indeed, 
preſent at the aſſembly of the ſtates; but are never called 
to council, nor do they ever intermeddle in the admini- 
ſtration of ſtate affairs. Their revenues are very mode- 
Tate, that of the metropolitan not exceeding 40ol. ſter- 
ling; and thoſe of the biſhops are eee ſmaller. 
Under theſe are ſeven or eight ſuperintendants, veſted 
with the power, though not the name of biſhops ; and 
over each 10 Churches, a provoſt or rural dean preſides, 
to ſuperintend the conduct of the inferior clergy ; the 
number of whom, including chaplains and curates, may 
amount to 4000, the churches in Finland and Sweden 
being little leſs than half that number. 

| The metropolitan ſee of Sweden is Upſal: the inferior 
dioceſes are thoſe of Linkoping, Skara, Strengnas, Weſ⸗ 
teros, Wegſio, Abo, Lund, Borgo, Gottenburg, Cal- 
mar, Carlſtad, Hernoſand, and Wiſby. In the election 
of the archbiſhop, all the conſiſtories or chapters of the 
kingdom give their votes; but the ſuffragans are choſen 
in he followin manner: three perſons are preſented by 
the chapter to the king, who confers the dioceſe on one 
of them, with the advice of the ſenate. | Simple bene- 
fices are beſtowed in Sweden, as in England, by right of 
preſentation ; which is ſometimes veſted in the crown, 
and ſometimes in the nobility. | _ MY 
The inferior Clergy are generally of. the lower claſs of 


ple, ſons of peaſants or poor citizens; ſo that they 


fra the more contented with their ſmall income, which 


ariſes'from certain inconſiderable dues, glebe-lands, and | 


one third of the tythes.: the other two-thirds are veſted 
in the. crown, to be employed in pious and charitable 
uſes. But notwithſtanding : their poverty, the Swediſh 
prieſts are extreme] hoſpitable, nd their houſes are al- 
00 open for the refreſhment pf ſtrangers and tra- 
e E OT 
The Swediſh churches are, in general, handſome and 
ſpacious. buildings, and are well ornamented with gild- 
ing, painting 4 ſculpture. They are kept neat and 
clean, in good repair, and furniſhed with rich altar- 
cloths and veſtments. 1 255 
The church is governed according to a body of eccle- 
ſiaſtical laws and canons, reviſed by a committee choſen 
from the different fates that compoſe the diet, and ap- 
proved by the king. By theſe canons it is, among other 
| things, ordained ;_ . n 77 1 
t. That if Swediſh e his religion, 
he ſhall be baniſhed the kingdom, and loſe 
inheritance for himſelf and his deſcendants. 9 
2. That if any perſon continues. excommunicated 


+ 4 


above a year, he ſhall be impriſoned a month, durin 
which he ſhall be fed with bread and water only, an: 


firſt introduced the tenets of Luther. He | 


to eigenen execution of 


all right of 


igion of the Swedes is that of Luther, which 


* 


— 


—— 
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| 3. If any perſon ſhall introduce into Sweden teachers 
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of another religion, he ſhall be fined and baniſhed. | - i 
4. Foreign miniſters ſhall enjoy the free exerciſe of 
their religion only for themſelves and families. 
5. Strangers ſhall not be allowed to exerciſe a different 


religion publicly; and their children ſhall be baptized 


by Lutheran N educated in their 3 
nion, otherwiſe they not enjoy the privileges of 
Swediſh ſubjects. N "4 N LBS * N * F 
By theſe laws the laity are obliged to pay a ſtrict at- 

tendance to the duties of religion; and, indeed, the 
mpowered to puniſh, with impriſon- 
ment, all thoſe who abſent themſelves from divine ſervice 
without a proper excuſe. But tlie cl are not en- 
truſted with the execution of their — rn nor can 
they tranſact matters of any importance without the con- 
currence of the civil power. Many cauſes, formerly 
cognizable in the eccleſiaſtical courts, are now tried in 
ſecular tribunals. The clergy are not even permitted to 
pronounce the ſentence of ex communication without the 
king's permiſſion, becauſe, in that caſe, it would be con- 
ſidered that the ſtate had been deprived: of a ſubjeR. -- 

| Learning, whatever the modern Swedes pretend, can 
boaſt no great antiquity in this country, the inſtitution 
of an univerſity at Upſal being not above four centuries 
ago; and there are few monuments extant of a more an- 


tient date, but only funeral inſcriptions rudely cut upon 


5 


rocks, and unhewn ftones, which are found in many 
places: but as they have no date, ſo they expreſs: no 
more than the names of perſons, of whom no other me- 
mory remains: what makes them the more remarkable 
is, that they are written in the antient Gothick language, 
and in the Runick character. The moſt curious piece of 
learning amongt them is:a; tranſlation of the evange- 
liſts into the Gothick tongue, done above 1 years. 
ago, by Upſala, a biſhop'of. the Goths in, Thracia, of 
which they have the ſole antient manuſcript copy that is 
known to be in the world. Since the reformatien,. Guſ- 
tavus Adolphus was the firſt patron learning had in this 
country, by whom the univerſities, which had been 
much impaired, were endowed with tolerable ſalaries for 
profeſſors in moſt ſciences. Theſe his daughter, queen 
Chriſtina, ſomewhat augmented ; and by the fame of her 
own learning, and the favourable reception ſhe gave to 
ſcholars, drew ſeveral learned men from abroad, chat 
have left proofs of their abilities, and taifed*an 
emulation in the natives, whoſe beſt performances are in 
the hiſtory, antiquity, and the antient laws of their own 
country. " « 1 % 
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The commertial, political, civil, and military | Accoant' of 
? BY 3571 Sweden, Ee. Sc. : > | F 
WEDEN is admirably fituated for commerce, 
both foreign and internal; its excellent harbours, 
in the ocean and Baltic, being finely adapted to the firſt 


# % 


| purpoſe; and its various navigable lakes and rivers well 


calculated for the latter. But the beſt uſe is not made of 
theſe advantages, which is chiefly owing to the want of 
population; for according to an accurate calculation, 
which was laid before the diet, in the year 1770, it was 
found, that they contained no more t han 2,350,000 in- 
habitants. As Sweden was once much more populous, 
this great decreaſe of inhabitants is ſuppoſed to be owin 

to a dearth, which happened towards the end of the laſt 
century: a great plague and dreadful ſweating-ſickneſs, 
which towards the concluſion of the laſt, and beginning 


of the preſent century, carried off a prodigious number 


— 


of perſons, to the deſtructive wars in which this king- 
dom has been ſo particularly engaged / &c. &c. | 

Another oppreſſive circumſtance is, that the nobility 
alone, of this kingdom, amount to 10,900 perſons, who 
live upon the induſtry of the reſt. From an accurate 
lift, made by authority, we find, that Sweden contains 


Principal manufacturers 40 
Laboeuring manufacturers, at Stockholm, 2 I 
and their families included, CINE 
Ditto in other parts of the kingdom - 7,100 
Total, in the manufacturing branch, 12,710 
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Sher different provinces, and what ſhe receives from other 
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Yet the trading companies are 7387, in number, of 
which t 526 are eſtabliſhed” at m. (Some few, 
howeverg:work at various callings, under the immediate 
ion of the nbbility; LL ae 
A late and intelligent traveller obſerves, % That the 
different branches of trade, as well as every other thing 
relating to merchandize, are monopolized in this king- 
dom, and only a fixed number of every ſort of artiſans 
and tradeſmen allowed in every town. So that when a 
man has ſerved his apprenticeſhip to any parti- 
hof buſineſs, he eannot exerciſe it till he has 
likewiſe ſerved. a certain number of years ds a journey- 
man and then not till there be a vacancy by the death of 
one of the maſters.” Again, the ſame gentleman ſays, 
Tho ſtagnatipn of inland commerce, in this kingdom, 
prevents the inhabitants of the different provinces, from 
ing the f. 
the one with — and though the produce of agri- 
culture is the firſt, and great object of commerce, no en- 


— 


rfluities of their reſpective products,, 


is here given to carry on any trade with the 


de of the earth, which is alſo one of the t rea- 
culture hath been fo little improved in this 
— 3 are very extenſive tracks of land in the 
fertile provinces, which ſtill remain uncultivated 


progreſs made in the cultivation of this kingdom, for 
200 years paſt, although, at preſent, the inhabitants do 
ſumption; neither does their paſture produce a ſufficient 


uantity;of proviſions for-their uſe. Great quantities of 
ky kinds of grain are imported yearly into Sweden from 
Nuſſia, Courland, and Pomerania; and all' kinds of pro- 


viſions, ſuch as butter, cheeſe, ſalt meat of different 
kinds; beer, rice, &c. from England and Ireland, though 


ſome of her provinces are very fertile, and abound in 


Moſt of the exports of Sweden (the iron in particular) 
are in the hands of foreigners, which 


commercial intereſts of the country ; the exports are 
+ 1 Rn Copper HAS £4 | 
Wood | 128 
Tar e Pitch 
Pipe- ſtaves Herrings 
Dried-cod Train-oil. 
The imports conſiſt of Kg les 
Grain 5 Manufacturing 
Various kinds of materials 
Proviſions Sugar 
Coffee Hemp. 


Flax, Ka.“ - 
Zut the ballance is againſt this country; fo that, ſays 
the above - cited author, Sweden would ſoon be ex- 
hauſted of all the little wealth ſhe has, if ſhe was not 
ſupported by: the money which is ſpent by foreigners in 


courts in ſubſidies. 


ent to dif: agriculture, to encourage ma- 


factures, ſupport the arbi | 
and oppreſs the commonalty. Thus many of thoſe who 
are fond of naval or military employments are driven 
into the fervicerof other ſtates, and the poor driven into 
other countries for protection, ſhelter and ſuccour. * 
It is fingular, that about one half of the bar iron 
which is made in this country, is exported either to 
Great Britain or Ireland; and when the ſeaſon happens 
ty be unfavourable, or accidents attend the miners or 


the merchants are ſo poor that they are obliged | 
to draw- upon tlie Britiſh merehants for the price of the 
exports before they are able to ſhip them off. Yet, not- 


withſtanding theſe indulgencies, and that the balance of 
trade is greatly in their favour, the Swediſh government 
gives the greateſt diſcouragement to the Britiſh" trade, 
which is fo capital a ſource of their wealth; and encou- 
rages, as much as poſſible, the French trade, which 


drains them annually 8 $uedt deal of their 2 5 \| 

o cheap. | b 1 9 l 
belonging to the cron: ſo that every officer has a con- 
venient houſe, and a "competent portion of lan 


Goods here of moſt kinds cannot be made N 
an hundred per cent, as they are ſmuggled from the more 
ſouthern parts of Europe. The government indeed is 


not only totally ſupine with reſpect to ſmuggling, but | 


1 


a ſufficient quantity of grain for their-own con- 


tly injures the | 


power of the nobility, | 


and full of woods. Indeed there has been very little || 
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moſt of the principal people prefer ſmuggled 8 

any be ir own country. a Ke ig 
pediments to the encreaſe of trade and commerce we may 
addy wich an accurate judge of theſe matters, That the 


regulation of the . alone, ay it is e in 
this country, wotild be Tuffi jent to ruin the beſt eſta- 
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- The trade to Portugal and Spain, for falt} fraits, and 
wines, is not againſt the Swedes, as they barter for thoſe 
commodities their iron, fiſh, and ci 1 But the trade 
to Franee is the moſt deſtructive, as it takes off but few 
of their commodities except iron and a little braſs wire, 
yet runs away with a great deal of their ſpecie, and re- 
turns them hardly any thing but laxuries. all 


| The eſtabliſhed pevenues'of Sweden ariſe from. 7 
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| uſually ſaerificed its dearer intereſts 


17 Exciſes. 1 Nennen en lo $95 
„„ Guo, le to dn eee 
5. Certajn tithes. 8 | als + 
ae 78 ; 2555 cf 5 2.44 
rn 1 f St. 
- Law proceedings. 
And a few lefs conſiderable particulars. —— 
"Theſe taxes amount annually to 10,104,406 dollars, 
ſilver mint, which in the year 1769, according to the 
then value of dollars, in pounds fterling was. equal to 
594, 180l. But we hear that the Swediſh government 
hath lately taken infinite pains ta augment the annua! 
revenue, ' aboliſh paper currency, cc. 
A third part of the revenues are appropriated to the 
uſe of the royal family, and the reſt to ſupport the civil 


7 18 


ö 
; 
| 
ö 


and military eſtabliſhments. It is to be obſerved, that 


the crown of Sweden has, for above 100 $. paſt, re- 
ceived a ſubſidy from France, for which the former hath 
| to the latter ; and for 
the ſake of retaining this paltry annual prefent, in the 
late war with the king of Pruſſia, Sweden was forced to 


contract a debt of Þ 500,000. which has fince been con- 
liderably augmented to ſuch a degree, that it will always 
be a dreadful national weight. herds. 
The 'Swedifh forces conſiſt chiefly of an eſtabliſhed 
national (militia, the regulations of which were either 
formed or improved by Charles the Eleventh, and there 
continued to be the bafis of the preſent eftabliſhment. 
The nobility and gentry were obliged to furniſh the ca- 
valry; and à nobleman, after having furniſhed a man, 
could not put either him or his horſe to any other employ- 
ment. The infantry are raifed from among the farmers, 


and the king's. commiſſion diſtributes them through the 


various provinces, in proportion to the number, of farms, 
each of which, to the value of above Gol. per annum, 
not being occupied by the officers, or appropriated to 
their peculiar ſervices, are charged with one foot ſoldier, 
who teceives from the farmer ring diet, cloaths, and 
a trifling annual allowance of money; or otherwiſe a 
wooden houſe is built for him at the farmer's. charge 


| e 4,658 DAR 1 | who muſt alſo furniſh him with as much hay as wi 
1 Hence it appears to be the falſe policy of the Swediſh | 


keep a cow in winter, and urage in ſummer, and 
| plough and ſow for him gt. of ground bs wil 

afford him bread.” Thoſe that are married (as many of 
them are) generally accept this latter condition; the un- 
married ſoldiers uſually abide with the farmer, but are 


not obliged to do him any ſervice without wages. When 
|} they have once taken the peaſants money, and are lifted 

into the king's ſervice, they can never quit it as long 
| as they are able to ſerve; and, if they & 


| o ſcrve; deſert, they as 
| puniſhed with death. The firſt inſtitution of this me- 
thod was very N the peaſants, who were at 
great charge to hire their men, who coſt them 10, an 

ſometimes 20l. a- piece; and the fame they muſt do, 
whenever their ſoldier Gies, This, in peaceable times, 

is not ſo chargeable as in times of war, wen men 


are unwilling to ſerve, and recruits more frequently 


| As all the.commoy ſoldiers are thus provided for at the 
| country”s charge, ſo all officers, both of horſe and foot 


are maintained by the king, who has appropriated for 
that purpoſe ſome of the lands re- united, or formerly 


land to live 


| 


© RS 


upon, ſituated in that part of the country where 1 50 
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giment he belongs to is quartered ; 38 alſo the rent of as | 


other farms as make up his pay; which, though it 
omewhat leſs than formerly, yet being punctually 
corn, or other commodities, they 


man 
be . 

id, either Te 
End it more profitable 


the yearly rent of about 300l. and the reſt proportionably, 
which amounts to about 25001]. a year for all the officers, 
both upper and under, of one foot regiment ; and there 
being in Sweden, Finland, and Livonia, 28 regiments 
of foot under this eſtabliſhment, the maintenance of all 
the officers belonging to them coſts: the 7 about 70,0001. 
a year: what charge the N fd e common ſol- 
diers once in two or three years, their arms, and ſuch 
other neceſſaries, may amount to, cannot ſo eaſily be 
computed. The officers of horſe. are provided for after 


the ſame manner, with ſuch large allowance as is requi- 


ſite. There are 15 regiments of horſe thus eſtabliſhed, 
and the maintenance of their officers is computed to be 
abeut 80,0001. a year: all which ariſes from the rents of 
crown lands, as do alſo the wages of civil officers in the 
country, who have farms annexed to their employments, 
in the ſame manner as the militia. | 3 

The laws the king made for maintaining this conſti- 
tution, are very exact and particular; and provide, with 
great caution, that neither the peaſants ſhall be oppreſſed, 
nor the lands or houſes ruined : to which end all ſuch 
lands are yearly viſited, and the poſſeſſor compelled to 
make ſuch repairs as are found needful : and as every 
officer, upon his firſt coming to ſuch an eſtate, ſub- 
ſcribes an inventory of it, ſo upon advancement he can- 
not take poſſeſſion of another charge, till he has put 
that eſtate into as good a condition as he found it; and, 
in caſe of his leath, his heir cannot inherit till that is 
8 1 


In times of peace all treſpaſſes and crimes committed 


by the ſoldiers fall ordinarily under the cognizance of a 
civil magiſtrate, 'who has the ſame authority over them 
as over the reſt of the king's ſubjects, except when they 


are encamped, or in garriſon, or any ways under flying 


colours: in all which caſes, as alſo in matters that re- 
late ſolely to their profeſſion, their officers | have juriſ- 
diction over them, without whoſe leave a private eldier 
is not permitted to lodge out of his quarters, nor be ab- 
ſent a day from the pariſh he belongs to. The inferior 
officers cannot be abſent from their char 
colonel's permiffion z nor captains, and thoſe above 
them, without the king's leave. Above the ordinary 
eſtabliſhment the king annexed to each regiment 20 ſu- 
pernumerary farms, to anſwer any extraordinary accident 
of fire, &c. and to furniſh a ſubſiſtence for ſuch officers 
as are paſt ſervice: and for common ſoldiers, whom age 
and wounds have rendered unfit for war, there is one 
general hoſpital, which has a good revenue; and be- 
tides that, every officer who is advanced, pays to it 
a ſum of money proportionable to the degree he is 


raiſed to: a colonel pays 100 crowns, and others in pro- 


Portion. 


The whole of land- forces uſually conſiſts of about 


40, ooo men, but the preſent king of Sweden, we are 
informed, is doing his utmoſt endeavours to augment 
them. With reſpect to the naval forces of Sweden, an 
ingenious late traveller ſays, “ The naval forces of 
Sweden, which heretofore” made 'a good figure againſt 
their enemies, are now in a very poor and debilitated 


ſtate. When I was at Carlſcroon, in the year 1770, 


2 place where their fleet is ſtationed, and where are the 
ock- 
for the uſe of their marine, I was amazed to ſee the 
maritime force of this ſtate in ſuch a ſituation. About 20 
old ſhips of the line, the one half of which was rotten, 
and unfit for ſea, and 10 or 11 frigates and floeps of 
war, almoſt in the ſame ſituation, compoſed their Whole 
navy. Their ftore-houſes were almoſt empty, and all 
- the officers and men of their dock-yards complaining of 
being greatly in arrears with reſpect to their pay. 
true they ſtill keep up the form of a marine eſtabliſh- 
ment, the officers of which ate ſupported much in the 
ſame manner as the affairs of the militia are, and the 
men are raiſed among the farmers to recruit the body of 
ſeamen.” To which the ſame gentleman adds, The 


port of Carlſcroon is defended by ſeveral batteries of can- 
is ſuppoſed, in this country, to be a place of 


N. 


non, and 


- 


than when they were to ſolicit for 
it at the treaſury. A colonel of foot has of theſe” lands | 


but by their 


yards, ftore-houſes, and all the materials they have 


t is 


, 
. 
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neceſſary orders for the good of the public. 


branches, the kin 
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t ſtrength, but four Engliſh 70 or 80 ſhips. 
Could "to Mts all theſe erde if they — to - 
attacked by them, and then the place could not reſiſt.“ 

The ſeamen of Sweden, as well as thoſe of Denmark, 
are of two claſſes, viz. One order, which is always ac- 
tually ready either to man, the fleet, or work in the dock- 
yards; and another order, which is but nominally; ready, 


4 


* 


as the individuals are only regiſtered, and muſt appear, 
upon ee, as recruits. 
With reſpect to the laws of Sweden there are five 
apo officers of the crown, who preſide each in a. tri- 
unal compoſed of ſome ſenators; and when any of 
their places become vacant, the king gives it generally 
to the moſt antient ſenator of the tribunal. where the 
vacancy happens, though he may beſtow it in whoſe fa- 
vour he 135 Theſe officers are, 1. The drotſer, or 
chief juſtice; he is the firſt officer in the nation, and was 
formerly a kind of viceroy ; he has the honour of putting 
the crown on the king's head at the coronation; he pre- 
ſides in the ſupreme court of juſtice, to which there is 
an appeal from all other courts. 2. The conſtable; he 
preſides in the eouncil of war; has the inſpection of the 
diſcipline, and all that relates to war; and enjoys many 
great and honourable privileges. 3. The admiral; his 
power is alſo very great ; he has the command of the 
fleet, and appoints all the officers who ſerve by ſea, and 
gives them their commiſſions : juſtice, in all that-relates 
to the admiralty, is adminiſtered in his name. He has 
alſo many other privileges. 4. The chancellor ; he is 
the chief of the police, rectifies abuſes, and firs the 
He is 
keeper of the ſeals of the crown, diſpatches all fate £4 
fairs, and lays the king's orders and demands before the 
ſtates Ferre 5. The lord high treaſurer; he has the 
adminiſtration of the treaſury, and of all the king's re- 
* ing 1 audits the accounts of all the ſeveral receivers; 
igns all the orders for payments; manages the publi 
funds, and pays all the officers of the 3 2 h 100 
preſides in the chamber of accompts, where the impaſts 
on the people are aſſeſſed, and where all officers belonging 
to the exchequer do reſort. 3 = 
The revenues of the king of Sweden were antiently 
ſo ſmall, that they could hardly maintain him; they 
aroſe only from ſome duties on merchandizes import 
exported, either by ſea or land. It was conſiderably in- 
creaſed by the diſcovery of the mines, but chiefly by the 
introduction of the reformation ; for Guſtavus. I. hav- 
ing propoſed to the nobility to ſhare with him the church 


| lands, which made up above one-third. of the king- 
dom, ſeized the greateſt part of them; and united alia 


with the crown the right of forfeitures, which belon 


to the biſhop almoſt throughout all Sweden; and the 


reſumption of lands granted away from the crown by 
preceding kings, to the nobility and gentry, have raiſ 
the king's revenues to a Yo high 7 . This was 
done by king Charles XI. in the year 1680, and though 
it was much oppoſed by the aſſembly of the ſtates, eſpe- 
cially by the nobility ; yet the lower order conſenting, 
the nbi were forced to comply. Beſides theſe 
has a third part of all fines, when 
they do not exceed 40 marks of 7 and, when they 


do, he takes it all; he has alſo all forfeitures upon 


the account of high treaſon; and the eſtates of ſtrangers, 
4 their heirs do not appear within a year afte: 5 
eath. es We . | RY 
The laws of Sweden were antiently as various as the 
provinces were numerous, each of which had ſtatutes 
and cuſtoms peculiar to itſelf, enacted as occaſion re- 
quired, by the laghman, or governor of the province, 
who was choſen by the people, and inveſted with great 
authority, eſpecially when the kingdom was elective, 
his ſuffrage Eoncluding the province he governed. This 


„ 


variety was neceſſarily attended with great confuſion, for 


remedy whereof, near 200 years ago, a body of. laws 
was compiled for the direction of the whole FO — 
pe this collection is but an imperfect piece, and the 
aws ſo few, and conceived in ſuch general terms, that 


| in moſt caſes they need the afliſtance of the civil law; 


and after all, the final determination depends much upon 

the inclination of the bench, which in a poor country, 

where ſalaries are ſmall, is often filled with ſuch men as 

are of weak parts, and ſubject to corruption upon very 

Aight temptations, The oe of this weuld be move f 
5 We, | viſi 
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viſible, k each 2 ior conft did not keep a check upon f, The ordinary charges of law-ſuits ate no where mort 
the lower, and king's court of reverſion. over-awe [| moderate than in Sweden, So greateſt burden ariſin 


them all, to which all civil catifes, amounting to the ſum || from a late conſtitution, that all declarations, acts, an 
of 7ol. are appealable ; and very few end before they have [| ſententes,. muſt be written upon ſealed paper of different 
dern brought thither. In this ſupreme court the 55 prices, from two-pence to ſeven ſhillings a ſheet, accord- 
frequently firs in perſon, and determines cauſes himſelf. 
Here the prefideht of che chancery, and two. or three 
| Hors, alſo fit ; as does the chancellor of the 
court (an officer next in degree to a privy-counſellor) 
Who is prefitlent of the under-reviſion, where he and two 
cretaries prepare the buſineſs, in a proper manner, 


accrues to the king, and is computed to bring about three 
thouſand pounds a year, Other charges are very few, 
every man being permitted, and in criminal actions com- 
pelled, to plead his own cauſe. Accordingly, the prac- 
ſecretaries tice of the law is below a gentleman, and rather the re- 
to be brought before the king. 3 I fuge than the choice of meaner perſons, who are very 
The courts of juſtice, interior to this, are of three few in number, and for the moſt part very poor. X 
degrees: of the loweſt degree, or firſt inſtance, there is The cuſtom of a jury of 12 men is ſo antient in 
one in each corporation '(beſides Stockholm, Where there || Sweden, that their writers pretend it had its original 
are three) as alſo in each diſtrict or tertitory, whereof among them, and was thence derived to other nations: 
province contains ſeveral, ſome above twenty: in but at preſent it is diſuſed every where, except only in 
a bl namely in cities, an alderman or counſellor the lower courts in the country; and there the jurymen 


latter the governor of the territory preſides, with a [| to themſelves, that among them there muſt be an unani- 

ſtanding jury under him; his court is àmbulatory, and S conſent to deter | 
uſually kept fear or upon the place, where the fact or courts is done by a majority of voices. 

{s was committed. In theſe courts examinations | Titles to eſtates are rendered more ſeeure, and leſs ſab- 

are taken, and matters not (exceeding forty ſhillings are ject to conteſts, by the regiſters that are kept of all ſaleg 

ined: the reſt are "tranſmitted to the next ſuperior {| and alienations, as well as of other engagements of 

eburt; of Which, in every corporation, there is one, them; the purchaſer running the hazard of having an 


where the burpo! after is preſident, and the aldermen al- || after-bargain take place of his, if he omits the recording 
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fſtants - and fo in province there is one or more 3 
6f theſe cburts, che preſident whereof retains the name of In criminal matters, where the fact is not very evi- 
aghman, without any other authority than that of a || dent, or where the judges are very favourable, the defen- 
From theſe eauſes of blood muſt be tranſ- [| dant is admitted to purge himſel by oath ; to which are 
mitted to the reſpective national courts, where they are || alſo added the oaths of ſix or 12 other men, who are all 
determined without farther appeal; and thither alfo all || vouchers. of his innocence. Treaſon, murder, double 
Eivil actions, not exceeding 201. may be appealed, Of adultery, burning of houſes, witchcraft, and the like 
theſe national courts there are three: one for the king- [| heinous crimes, are puniſhed with death; which is exe- 
dom of Sweden, held at Stockholm; another for the [| cuted by hanging of men, and beheading of women; to 
kingdom of Got or Gothland, kept at Jonkioping; |} which burning alive or dead, quartering, and hanging in 
ind a third for the dukedom of F inland, at Abo. In I chains, is ſometimes added, according to the nature of 
each of theſe a privy-counſellor is prefident, and above I the crime. Criminals of the gentry and nobility are 
half che affeflors muſt be gemitlemen. 

All theſe courts fit continually, or at moſt have but 
Hort vacations ; and, not being peſtered with too much 
formality, give cauſes a ſpeedy diſpatch, unleſs they be 
retarded by forme underhand engagements. | 
Actions relating to the fea are triable in hs ray 
courts, according to their fea-laws, founded upon thoſe 
antient ones of Wifby in the ifle of Gothland, which | 
have formerly been as famous in the Baltic ſea, as the 
uus of Rholles and Ofcron in other places. The court 


_ _ 
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ſince ſeveral years, inſtead of death, changed into a kind 
of perpetual flavery ; the guilty party being condemned 


or other drudgery ; and always an iron collar about 
This we with a bow coming over his head, to which is 
a bell faſtened, that rings as he goes along. 
| Duels between , gentlemen, if the one party be killed, 
ate puniſhed with the ſurvivor's death, and a note of in- 
Olere des. urt ¶famy upon the memory of both. If neither be killed, 
iraſty has not any peculiar juriſdiction in the ad- they are both condemned to a priſon, with, bread and 
iſtration of theſe laws, oe ny in fuch matters as || water, for two years; to which is added a fine of a 
directly concern the Kit 's fleet, in ſome places that thouſand crowns : or one year's impriſonment and two 
belong immediately torten 1 1 | Ke 
Por cauſes ecclefiaſtical, there is 4 confiſtory in each front, is referred to the reſpective national court, where 
Moceſe, of which the reſpeRive biſhop is prefident, ¶ recantation, and public begging of pardon, is uſually 
whete ' cauſes of baſtardy, contracts of marriage, and || inflicted. 2 8 
other matters of that nature are tried, and church cen- }| Eſtates, as well *acquired as inherited, deſcend to the 
fares of penance, divorce, &c. inflifted. Theſe courts }| children in equal portiens ; of which a ſon has two, and 
have no power to adminiſter an oath, nor to inflict any a daughter one; nor is it in the power of the parents to 
orporal puniſhment. From them there lies an appeal | alter this proportion, without the intervention ef a judi- 
| 
| 


the reſpective national courts, and, in fore caſes, to the cial fentence, in caſe 6f their childrens diſobedience;; 
ing, as in all other matters. © © | only they may begueath a tenth of their acquired poſſeſ- 
For matters relating to the mines, befides inferior 
courts and officers fettled in the reſpective parts of the an eſtate deſcends incumbered with debts, the heir uſu- 
country, a court, called the college of the mines, ally takes two or three months time, as the law all 
Ats at Stoc , of which moſt commonly the preſi- to ſearch into the condition of the deceaſed's eftate ; 
dent of the treafury is the chief, with a vice-preſident, 
"und other aſſeſſors. The laws in this reſpect are more 
exact and particular, than in other matters; and for the | 
moſt part juſtice is very carefully adminiſtered. 


to mention, that the payments in this country are uſi 
The power of executing all judicial ſentences is lodged made in copper, that being the principal, but, at the 


law, which, in that caſe, adminiſters. 
Before we conclude this ſection tt may not be amiſs 


in the of the provinces, the ſtadtholders of þ| fame time, a very inconvenient medium of trade, as 
S m, and other places; and from them derived'to || ſome of the copper coins are as large as a tile, and when 


'courts, whither they may be ſummoned, and puniſhed, home in a cart, wheelbarrow, or ſack. But here are 
upon plain proof of, default: but the proof being diffi- || ſome gold ducats value gs. 3d. each, eight-mark pieces 
"cult; and miniſters of juſtice apt to favour each other, || of ſilver valued at 58. 2d. four-mark. pieces of - filver 
_= take great li to delay execution, or to arbitrate || of half the value of the latter. A dollar ſilver-mint, as 
'and put their own ſenſe upon ſentences ; fo that this 

part of juſtice is adminiftered the worſt of all others, three dollars copper-mint make one dollar ſilver- mint. 
"and has an influence not only at home, but leſſens the] Here are three orders of knighthood, viz. The order of 
credit of the Swediſh ſubjects abroad . pur whom || the polar- ſtar, the order of vaſa, and the order of the ſword, 


| 
| 
inferior officers,” who are accoutitable to the national à perſon receives a ſum of this money, it muſt be carried 
| 
h 
| 
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ing to the quality of the cauſe; the benefit of which 


Ard has fome of his brethren for affiſtants : in || are for life, and have Halaries. They have this peculiar 


mous conſent to determine a cauſe, which in their other 


1 ſhot to death. The puniſhment of ſtealing is 


to work all his life for the king, in making fortifications 


thouſand crowns. Reparation of honour, in caſe of -af- 


fions to ſuch child or other as they will favour. Where 


then either accepts the inheritance, or leaves it to the 


| it is "tefmed, is worth about an Engliſh ſhilling ; and 


Ity. - {| the latter having been created ſo lite as the year 1772s + 
| "SECT. 
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. „ 2 ae ES eG. jy voyage at that time, He made another attempt aſter- 

8ECT. V. wards to pay his court to the queen of England; but 


Hiſtory of Sweden. | 
7 ancient hiſtory of Sweden, like that of moſt 

other countries, is involved in fables, and enve- 
Joped in obſcurity. The Swediſh hiſtorians pretend that 
their country was peopled ſoon after the flood, but the 
reaſons they give for ſuch a ſuppoſition are ſo abſurd, 
that they are unworthy of mention, and do not merit 
confutation. Puffendorf, perhaps the beft of the Swe- 
diſh hiſtorians, does not pretend that any thing can be 
relied on till about 60 years before Chriſt, when he re- 
lates that their hero Woden ſubdued the Ruſſians, Sax- 
ons, and Danes; but we are greatly in doubt whether 
there were any ſuch nations in being at that time, at 
jeaſt any that were known by thoſe names; nor does he 
furniſh us: with any material event until the year 829, 


when Anſgarius, biſhop of Bremen, was ſent by the 


emperor Lewis the Pious, to convert the Swediſh idola- 
ters, and make Chriftians of them ; and it was not till 
the reign of Stenchild, about the year goo, that the 

reat idol at Upſal was demoliſhed, and the worſhip of 
that image prohibited, upon pain of death; which ſo 
enraged his heatheniſh ſubjects, that they aſſaſſinated 
him; however, his brother and ſucceſſor, Olaus, fent | 


to the king of England, for more Chriſtian prieſts, | 


annual ſum to maintain a war againſt the Saracens, | 
which afterwards obtained the name of Romeſcot. The 
following hiſtory contains hardly any thing but their 


civil wars, or the wars the ſeveral kingdoms of Sweden, 
Denmark and Norway, were engaged in againſt each | 


other; ſometimes they were al) fubjeR to one monarch, | 


and at others to more, until rgaret, queen of Den- 

mark and Norway, reduced Sweden alſo under her 
power, and reigned arch « the 
year 1396; but Sweden was delivered from the Daniſh 
yoke by Guſtavus Ericſon, about the year 1520. 


Guftavus was deſcehded from the antient kings of 
Sweden, but reduced at this time ſo low, as to be obliged || 


to work in the copper mines of Dalicarlia for his ſub- | 
ſiſtence, and to conceal himſelf from the tyrannical | 


prince, who then poſſeſſed the throne of Denmark; and 


repreſenting the mĩſerable eſtate of their country to the 
miners, and the neighbouring peaſants, he prevailed on 


them to join with him in an attempt to ſhake off the 


Daniſh yoke; to which end having aſſembled a nume- 
Tous body of theſe brave ruftics, he boldly iſſued out of 
thoſe ſubterraneous territories, and ſurpri ng the ſeveral 
| the Danes poſſeſſed, drove them entirely out of the 

ingdom ; for which ſervice the Swedes elected him their 
king. And as the biſhops and popiſh clergy had ap- 
peared his greateſt enemies, he introduced the Lutheran 
doctrines, and ſeized the revenues of the church, moſt 
of which he appropriated to the ſervice of the ſtate, and 
was enabled thereby to eaſe the people of their taxes, 
which rendered him exceeding popular. He was crowned 
at Upſal in the year 1528, but his reign was frequently 
diſturbed by conſpiracies and inſurrections, incited by 
the clergy ; and when theſe were pacified, the Danes. 
 Invaded the kingdom, endeavouring to recover the do- 
minion of Sweden; but Guſtavus proved ſucceſsful,” 
both againſt foreign and domeſtic enemies, and marrying 
the princeſs Katherine, daughter of Magnus, duke of 
dax E his eldeſt ſon by this marriage, Erick 
Auguſtus, was declared his ſucceſſor, and the crown 
nie hereditary by the ſtates, anno 1544; and at the 
fame time the Catholic religion was aboliſhed, and the 
Lutheran religion eſtabliſhed, for the maintaining whereof 
future ſovereigns were always ſworn. After this Guſ- 
tavus reigned in peace, except that the Ruſſians made an 
incurſion into Finland, and were repulſed. Though the 
king and ſtates had ſettled the ſucceſſion upon Erick, his 
eldeſt fon, he gave ſome part of his territories, as an 
appendage to fis younger ſons John, Magnus and 
Charles, for the maintenance of their ſeveral families, 
and died in the year 1559, when his eldeſt ſon was pre- 
paring to embark for England, in order to court queen 
Elizabeth; but having ſome apprehenſion that the go- 
vernment would be dillurbed in his abſence by his am- 


| 


fole monarch of Scandinavia, in the | | 
This was the end of that mad ſon of Guſtavus 
| who delivered Sweden from the 7 


[ 


_ 


| the wind being con 
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trary, he was driven back again to 
the coaſt of Sweden, which he looked upon as ominous, 
and never made a third attempt to viſit her majeſty. In 
the mean time the Livonians being divided about the 
choice of a ſovereign, one called in the Poles, an- 
other choſe to ſubmit to the Ruſſians, and a third ad- 
hered to the Swedes; and theſe rivals at length ſeized 
each of them a of the country, Revel and its diſtri 
being poſſeſſed by the Swedes. Erick ſtill propoſing a 
— deal of happineſs in the married ſtate, courted 
Mary queen of Scots, alſo a princeſs of the houſe of 
Lorrain, and the princeſs Catherine of the houſe of 
Heſſe, but did not ſucceed in any; and his brother 
John marrying the lady Catherine, a Poliſh princeſs, 
the king appears to have been ſo much incenſed at the 
repulſes he had met with himfelf, or at the ſucceſs of 
his brother, that he thought it a ſufficient reaſon to de- 
clare war againft him, and laying ſiege to his caſtle 
Abo, made him priſoner, and cauſed him to be con- 
demned to death, though he 1 his ſentence into 
perpetual impriſonment, The Poſes thereupon en 

into an alliance with the Danes and Lubeckers, in behalf 


of prince John, and his own ſubjects were ery mg | 
r an 


with the king's conduct, that they appeared ripe | 
inſurrection, Erick, however, efended himſelf againſt 


all his enemies, but abandoning himſelf to his pleaſures, 


and was, by thoſe prieſts, perſuaded to pay the Pope an || and leaving 


the ki to be governed by a favourite; 
who maſlacred the family of the Stures, that were of the 
royal blood, under pretence they were in a conſpiracy 
againſt the crown, the people broke out into a r 


and he was compelled to releaſe his brother John out 


priſon to appeaſe them; however, inſiſting afterwards 


again in behalf of 


LS 4 


father had fettled upon them, the people took up arms 


fed to have been poiſoned, 


rickfon, 


and he died in priſon, ſuppo 


He was ſucceeded by his brother John, who endeavour- 
reat oppoſition ; but dying in the year 1592, he was 
Nera by his ſon Sigiſmund, then upon the throne 
Poland; but the ſtates inſiſting on the reſtoration of the 
Proteſtant religion before he was crowned, he affirme 
that the kingdom was hereditary, and that none had 


right to put terms or conditions upon him, and com- 


manded that one church in every town ſhould be referved 
for the uſe of the Roman Catholics : he declared alfo: 
| that he would be crowned by the pope's nuncio, whs 
attended him from Poland. e 

The ſtates thereupon raiſed forces, and being joined 
by prince Charles, the king's uncle, compelled” him to 
ſubmit to the terms they propoſed, and he was thereupon 
crowned by the Proteſtant biſhop of Strengneſs. De- 


he had entered into for the eſtabliſhment of the Pro- 
teſtant religion, he ſent for forces out of Poland; and 
when he found the Swedes were not to be frightened by 


{ his threats of introducing foreign troops, he returned to 
Poland, and the ftates thereupon declared his uncle, 


prince Charles, tof Sweden, and a war commented 
between Charles and Sigiſmund, in which ſeveral battles 
were fought. The ſtates at length e 
and his poſterity from the crown of Sweden, and ad- 
vanced his uncle Charles to that throne, ſettling the Tuc-" 
ceffion in his family, 'anno x60 . 
Charles, ſoon Aer his acceſſion, embarked a body of 
troops, and making a deſcent in Livonia, engaged the 
Poles, in which war he proved unſucceſsful; and while 
he was at war with the Poles, the Danes invaded his 
territories in Sweden, and greatly diſtreſſed him; as the 
Ruſſians did on the fide of Livonia ; when prince Guf- 
| tavus his ſon, then but 17 years of th 
celebrated king Guftavus Adolphus) defeated the Danes, 


and gave a ſurpriſing turn to the Swediſh affairs; and 


his father king Charles dying the next year (3611) was 
ſucceeded by is '8 7 

of age; when by the conſent of the ſtates, he took upon 
| him the adminiſtration. of the government, though his 
father had appointed queen Chriſtina his mother to be 


Þitious brothers, he did not -think ft to undertake the || regent, till he came of age; This prince finding the 


that his brothers ſhould deliver up the countries theit 


ofe princes, made Erick a prifoner, 


of the Danes. 
ing to reſtore the Roman Catholic religion, met with 


termining, however; to break through the engagements - 


excluded Sigiſmund 


fon Guſtavus Adolphus, then 18 years | 


— 


kingdom engaged | 
and Ruſſians, purchaſed a peace of the Danes; at the 
price of 1,000,000 crowns, anno 1613, and carried on 
the war againſt the Ruſſians; over whom he was victo- 
xjous in ſeveral battles, and at the peace that enſued, 
they yielded up Kenholm and Ingermania to the Swedes: 
ind the truce which had been made with Poland __ 
expired, he invaded their dominions in Livonia; an 

took the important town of Riga, and made himſelf 
naſter of that whole province: he afterwards ihvaded 
ruſſia, took Elbing, Marienburg, and ſeveral other 
towns, which were confirmed to Sweden by a treaty 
concluded not long after. The Poles, in this war, were 
affifted by the Germans; which probably induced Guſ- 
tavus way the war into Germany, as well as the invi- 
tation the Proteſtants gave him to come over to their aſ- 
ſiſtance; and in the year 1630, he embarked his army, 
with which —— Pomerania; and advancing to 
the capital city of Stetin, the duke of Pomerania ad- 
mitted his troops into that city, and entered into an al- 
liance with him, as did alſo the archbiſhop of Bremen, 
the duke of Lunenburg; the landgrave of Heſſe, and 
moſt of the Proteſtant prinees of Germany, in hopes of 
his protection againſt their Catholic perſecutors. The 
French alſo entered into an alliance with the Swedes 
againſt the Germans, and agreed to pay them a ſubſidy 
of 400, ooo crowns per annum. DO | 
4 In the year 1631 the Swedes made themſelves maſters 
of ſeveral other towns in Germany; and the great city 
of Magdeburg declared for them; which being beſieged 
pr Tilly, the Auſtrian general; Guſtavus advanced to- 
wards it in order to attempt the relief of the place, ex- 
pecting to be joined by the elector of Saxony; but that 
cautious: prince not thinking fit to declare 9 A againſt 
the Auſtrians yet, the opportunity was loſt; Magdeburg 
was taken by ſtorm, where the imperial general maſſacred 
40, ooo of the inhabitants, and burnt the town down to 
the ground; nothing was left ſtanding but the cathedral 
church. The ſame year Charles I. king of Great Bri- 
tain, ſent 6000 men under the command of the marquis 
of Hamilton, to the aſſiſtance of the German proteſtants; 
but landing in Pomerania, a kind of peſtilence carried off 


the part of them. | 
| "Tl . 
the el 


city of Leipſick ; whereupon, the elector entreated king 


after his taking of Mag 


Guſtavus to come to his aſſiſtance, which he, at length, 


complied with, though he - ap to 2 the * 
not joining him during the ſiege of Magdeburg. eir 
— were no ſooner joined, than the king gave battle to 
the Auſtrians, killed about 8000 of them, and took 5000 


priſoners, with upwards of 100 colours and ſtandards. 


The king afterwards marched into Franconia, where he 
took ſeveral ſtrong towns ; from thence he advanced to 
the inate, where he defeated a body of Spaniards that 
were come thither to the aſſiſtance of the imperialiſts ; 
and the towns of Openheim, Landau, Spire, and Ger- 
merſheim ſubmitted to him. The Saxon troops, in the 


mean time, made themſelves maſters of Prague, and. 


other places in Bohemia; but pretending that king Guſ- 
tavus had an eye. upon the imperial throne, they refuſed 
to advance into Auſtria : at the ſame time, the Auſtrians 
were entirely diſpoſſeſſed of all the towns near the ſhores 
of the Baltic ſea. TY TOO 
In the beginning of the year 1632, the king obtained 
victory over the Spaniards in the palatinate, after 
which he marched into Swabia, in ſearch of count Tilly, 


who fled before him, leaving him almoſt entire maſter of 


- that country. Tilly, at length, entrenched himſelf on 


the river Lech, where, being attacked by the Swedes, that 
general was mortally wounded by a cannon-ball, of 


Shich wound he died ſome few days after. The kin 
then laid the duchy of Bavaria under contributions, an 


coming before Munich, that capital was ſurrendered to 


him. the mean time, the imperialiſts having driven 
the Saxons out of Bohemia, and entered Saxony, the 
elector entreated the king to come to his aſſiſtance; he 


left Bavaria, therefore, and joined the Saxons; ſoon af- 
x plains of 


ter which, a general battle was fought in the 
Lutzen near Leipſick; and the Swedes made themſelves 


" maſters of the cannon of the imperialiſts; but their 
horſe being ſtopped by a ſmall river, Guſtavus, to en- 
courage bis ee paling it, advancing at 
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Nn marched into 
e of Saxony, and made himſelf maſter of the 


"_ 


| 


. 


in an unfortunate war with the Danes | 
| 


| expelled from.the continent - of Sweden. 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


the head of the Cavalry, was ſoon after found dead on the 


| other ſide of the river, having been ſhot through the 


back, which was generally thought to have been done 
by ſome pretended friend; but notwithſtanding the loſs 
of their great leader, the Swediſh generals behaved ſo 
well; that they obtained domplete victory j and the war 
continued many years afterwards, in which the Swedes 
were generally victorious; hotwithſtanding the Saxons 
and ſome other German, princes changed ſides, and ad- 
hered to the Auſtrians : but the affiſtance the Swedes re- 
ceived from the French, was more than an equivalent for 
the deſertion of the German pritices: . Gullarua Adol- 
phus left only one daughter, namely, the princeſs Chriſ- 


of her father, being then but ſix years of age; Where- 
upon the diet of Sweden determined, that the regency 
ſhould be committed. to the great officers; who behaved 
with that conduct and fidelity, that the kingdom appeared 
in a flouriſhing condition during her minority, notwith- 
ſtanding they were engaged in a war with ſuch potent 
enemies; and, at length, concluded a peace upon ho- 
nourable terms, anno 1648, uſually called, The 
treaty of Weſtphalia.” By which 1 0 the duchies 
of Bremen and Ferden, the beſt part of Pomerania, the 
iſle of Rugen, the city of Wiſmar, and the duchy of 
Deuxponts in the palatinate, were allotted to Sweden, 
and 5,000,000 of crowns were. giveri them towards the 
expences they had been at in theſe wars. Queen Chriſ- 
tina, one of the greateſt geniuſſes of the age, and one of 
the moſt learned of her ſex, courted by all the princes of 
Europe, and in the higheſt reputation for her equitable 
adminiſtration, having 5. hs till the year 1654, re- 
ſigned the crown in favour of her nephew Charles Guſ- 
tavus, reſerving only a penſion for the ſupport of her 
"dignity. After which ſhe profeſſed herſelf a Roman 
| Catholick, and retired to a conyent in Rome, where ſhe 
acquired no leſs eſteem by her works of -piety and cha- 
rity, than ſhe had done before by her excellent conduct 
in the government of her kingdom ; none of the princes 
of Europe, or men. of figure, who viſited that city, 
neglecting to attend this incomparable queen, daughter 
of the greateft monarch that ever reigned in the north. 
The war till continuing between Sweden and Poland, 
Charles Guſtavus (Charles X.) matched in perſon into 
Poland, and was ſo ſucceſsful, that he obliged John 
Caſimir, their king, to quit the kingdem, and take re- 
fuge in Sileſia; and the Poles took an oath of allegiance 
to Charles ; but he marching into Sileſia, the Poles re- 
volted and obtained ſome advantages over the Swediſh 
forces: the elector of Brandenburg joining Charles about 
this time, they obtained a compleat victory | over. the 
Poles near Warſaw, and were in a fair way of making 
an entire conqueſt of that kingdom, when the Danes 
declared war againſt him, and he was obliged to march 
that way with the greateſt part of his army ; and the 
Baltic Sea being frozen over at that time, he marched 
over the ice into Holſtein, and cauſed his artillery to be 
drawn after him in the ſame way: a thing that never 
was attempted before by any of the northern princes. 
The Danes were fo amazed at this march, that they im- 
mediately deſired to treat, and were content to yield up 
to the Swedes the provinces of Schonen, Halland, and 
Bleking, with the iſland of Bornholm. This was called 
the peace of Roſchild, at which place plenipotentiaries 
met, anno I658, and the Danes have ever fince been 
But I ſhould 
have remembered, that. the Danes having giving king 
Charles ſome reaſon to ſuſpect that they did not intend 
to perform thoſe articles, he invaded the iſland of Zea- 
land, and laid fiege to the capital city of Copenhagen ; 


but the Dutch coming to the aſſiſtance of the Danes, 


obtained a victory over the Swediſh fleet, and compelled 
Charles to raiſe the ſiege. The imperialiſts, Branden- 
burghers, and Poles, alſo entered into - a confederacy 
againft Sweden, and obtained a victory over the Swedes 
at Nyburg ; and while king Charles was levying another 
army to oppoſe them, he was taken ill of a 81 and 
died, on the 23d of February, 1660, leaving only one 
ſon, named Charles, then about five years of age. 
During the minority of Charles XI. the adminiſtration 
of the government was committed to his mother, the 
queen-dowager, and five great officers of the crown, 


—— 
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| who finding it . neceſſary to be at peace with their 
W R 


tina, who was proclaimed queen of Sweden on the death 
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: rs, concluded a treaty in May 1660, with the 
ee. Abbey of Oliva, near Dantzick, whereby 
the Poles relinquiſhed their claim to Livonia, and left 
the Swedes in the entire poſſeſſion of that province ; and 
in the ſame month they concluded a peace with Den- 
mark on the ſame conditions they had agreed on at Roſ- 
child, only the Swedes ceded to the Danes the iſland 


ND anodes afterwards entered into a treaty with 
England and Holland againſt France, called the Triple Al- 


liance ; but on the commencement of the war, anno 1674, 


they entered into an alliance with France, and invaded 
Brandenburg; but their forces were defeated by that 
elector, who made himſelf maſter of moſt of their terri- 
tories in Pomerania, while the duke of Zell reduced 
Bremen and Ferden, and the Danes recovered ſeveral 
towns in Schonen : the Danes being afterwards defeated 
in ſeveral battles, were compelled to make a ſeparate 
peace with Sweden at St. Germains, which was ſuc- 
ceeded by the treaty of Nimeguen, anno 1678, whereby 
all the territories the Swedes had loſt in this war were 
reſtored ' them; and king Charles married the princeſs 
Ulrica Eleonora, ſiſter to the king of Denmark. The 
young king had been declared major in the year 1672 ; 
and he ſtates ſoon after made him as abſolute as any 
prince in Europe, declaring, that the king received his 
crown from God, and was accountable to none but God 
for his actions, reſigning their ſhare in the government 
entirely into his hands; and he ſoon made uſe of the 
powers they had inveſted him with, to reſume all the 
grants his predeceſſors had made of the crown lands, and 
erected a court to enquire into ſuch miſdemeanors as had 
been committed by the great lords, or any other of his 
wealthy ſubjects, and. repleniſhed his treaſury by the 
fines and forfeitures they were condemned ing whereby 
many of the ſenators and great officers, civil and mili- 
tary, were reduced to great diſtreſs. - He alſo lowered 
the coin, and obliged the creditors of the government to 
be content with half the money that was due to them, 
by ſetting a double value upon every piece, paying ny 
oe value of half a crown where a crown was due. e 
ſeems to haye made peace with all his neighbours, in or- 
der to make war upon 


the liberties and properties of his | 


ſubjects. The laſt conſiderable tranſaction he was con- | 
cerned in, was his mediation between the confederates || 
; of || forces to aſſiſt prince Saphiea againſt prince Oginſki, 
ace nearly concluded between thoſe powers before his || (theſe 


and France, and he had the honour of ſeeing a a 


death, which happened in the. month of April 1697, 
leaving one fon, named Charles, born the 17th of June 


by land, and compelled the Danes to © nclude a peace 
my him at Travendal, in the month of. Auguſt 2990. * 

uring the ſiege of Copenhagen, Peter, czar of Moſ- 
covy, invaded the province of Ingria, and in October 
following laid ſiege to Narva; of which king Charles 
receiving advice, embarked his army as ſoon as he had 


| | concluded the peace with Denmark, and landing at Per- 
and the city and territory of Drontheim in | 
ann, w his horſe and 4000 foot to Revel, leaving the reſt of his 


nau in Livonia with 18,000 men, he marched with all 


before they joined him he fell upon the advanced poſts of 
the Ruſſians, and drove them before him inte the Ruſſian 
camp : their generals imagining the whole Swediſh army 
had been with him, drew up their men in order ef battle, 
and defended themſelves for ſome time : but the king 
entering the Ruſſian entrenchments in that part of the 


army to follow him with the upon the a baggage : but 
i 


| camp where he expected to have met the czar, they all 


fled before they knew what forces the king had with him. 


And, indeed, the czar was not in the camp, but gone 


to aſſemble another army, in order to ſurround the 

Swedes, not doubting but he ſhould have made them all 
priſoners. But, ſurely, ſuch a panic never poſſeſſed an 
army ; ſome thouſands of the Ruſſians loſt their lives; 
without attempting to defend themſelves, and 30,000 of 
them, with the generals at their head, came and implored 
the king's mercy, laying down their arms at his feet, the 
Swedes not * nk ve 1500 men an all the engage: 


| ment. It is faid, indeed, that the Ruſſian army 


amounted to Io, ooo men, and there is no doubt but 
they vaſtly out-numbered the Swedes : but ſuch relations 
are uſually much magnified ; few people confine them< 
ſelves to flriet truth, in relating the events of wa. 

In the mean time the king of Poland, who lay before 
Riga, raiſed the ſiege, when he underſtood Charles. was 
marching that way, leaving his army encamped on the 
ſouth ſhore of the river Dwina, to defend the frontiers 
of Poland againſt the Swedes. - This being com- 
manded by the duke of Courland, a moſt accompliſhed 
general, king Charles met with much-greater oppoſition 
than he had done at Narva, though the enemies forces 
were not more numerous than his own. The Saxon 
troops fought very bravely, and contended long for vic- 
tory ; but king Charles proved victorious, and marched 
into Courland, of which the duke was fovereign, where 


| tal city of Warſaw, which 


he laid that province under contributions. From th 
he marched into Lithuania, where leaving a part of his 


great men having drawn the whole province into a - 
kind of civil war) he marched with the reſt to the capi- 


opened her gates to him, 


1682, and two daughters, viz. 1. Hedwick Sophia, || king Auguſtus and his friends being fled towards Cra 


born anno 1681, and afterwards married to the duke of 
Holſtein; and 2, Ulrica Eleonora, born 1688, and 
married to Frederick, hereditary prince of Heſſe, (after- 
wards elected king of Sweden) who died without iſſue, 
anno 1691. tals IT: 
| Charles XII. being but 16 years of age at the death of 
his father, his grandmother, . the queen-dowager, was 
appointed regent by the late king, till his ſon 1d be 
.compleatly 18 ; but he was, however, declared major by 
the ſenate, in November 1697, though he was not then 
16, and the ſame year ſaw the peace of Ryſwick con- 
cluded under his mediation. | | 
The king of Denmark encroaching on the territories 
of the duke of Holſtein, who had married Charles's 
eldeſt fiſter, the princeſs Hedwick Sophia, Charles in- 
terpoſed in the duke's behalf, and a treaty was entered 
upon to adjuſt this affair, which laſted near two years; 
but the Dane not being diſpoſed to do the duke juſtice, 
and knowing that the Swedes were too powerful for him, 
if he ſhould enter into a war ſingly, he ſecretly confe- 
gu with Auguſtus king of Poland, and- the czar of 
loſcovy, and ventured. to invade Holſtein again, while 
the king of Poland invaded Livonia on the ſouth, as the 
czar aid on the weſt. The maritime powers obſerving 
this flame kindling in the north, and concluding they 
muſt expect no oEfance from any of theſe princes, in 
. Cale of a rupture with France, which was expected 
eyery day, they ſent a fleet into the Baltie to propoſe 
pacific meaſures to his Naniſh majeſty, which that prince 
- refuſing to liſten to, the confederate fleet blocked up 
Copenhagen by ſea, while Charles tranſported his army 


cow. Here: he declared to the cardinal primate, who 
came to attend him, that he would never give peace to 
Poland till they had elected another king, and began his 
march towards Cracow ; which Auguſtus being ac 


{| quainted with, aſſembled his Saxon forces, and the Poles 


in his intereſt, determined to give the Swedes battle; 
and the two armies met in the plains of Cliffaw, almoſt 
in the midway between Warſaw and Cracow, on the 
9th of July 1702. The king of Poland's army con- 
ſifted of 24,000 men, Poles and Saxons ; and that of the 
_ Swedes are ſaid not to have been more than 12,000. 
The young duke of Holſtein, who commanded the 
Swediſh horſe, a prince of great merit, who had married 
the eldeft ſiſter of Charles, was killed on the firſt: dif- 
charge of the Saxon artillery, by a cannon ball. The 
king being told he was dead, ſhed ſome tears, and then 
covering His face a little time, ſpurred his horſe, and 
charged the enemy at the head of his The king 
of Poland on the other hand, thrice led on his to 
the charge, and fought like a prince, whoſe crown was 
at ſtake 3 but was at length forced to ſubmit to the ſupe- 
rior: fortune of Charles, who gained a-compleat victory, 
made himſelf maſter of the Saxon camp, colours, artil- 
lery, baggage, and military cheſt, and without reſting 
purſued Auguſtus as he fled towards Cracow, where not 
thinking himſelf ſecure, he; left that city before king 
Charles arrived there: the citizens ſhutting their gates 
againſt the conqueror, he forced his way into the town, 
and took the caſtle by ftorm, obliging the townſmen to 


into the and of Zealand, and laid figs to- Copenhagen 


pay him large contributions; but his ſoldiers under 
eee Dole os (5100 ed env 


. wy cloſely; but had not advanced 


N 
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Charles ſoon after left Cracow, and 2 Auguſtus | 


ar from the city, 

his horſe threw-him and broke his thigh ; where- 
upon he was carried back to Cracow, and confined to 
his bed ſix weeks, the party of Auguſtus giving out that 
he was dead; and a diet being aſſembled at Lublin, moſt 
of the ees of Poland came in and took the oaths of 
allegiance to king Auguſtus. In this oath they declared, 
that they never had, nor ever would attempt any thing 
againſt His prince; and the primate coming in among 
the reft, Auguſtus excuſed his taking the firſt part of the 
oath, at which the cardinal bluſhed, but took the latter 
part of it; and not only this prelate, but a great many 


More who took the oath entire, had given ſufficient reaſon 


__vut by 


to ſuſpect their fidelity. The reſult of the diet was, 
that they would maintain an army of 50,000 men in 
defence of Auguſtus, and allow Charles but fix weeks 
time to conſider whether he intended peace or war ; but 
that prince having received a reinforcement of 6000 
horſe, and 8000 foot, from Sweden, he overturned all 
their ſchemes, fell upon a body of Saxons commanded 
by general Stenau, who were encamped on the oppoſite 
fide of the river Bug, ſwimming his horſe over that 
river, which fo terrified the Saxons, that moſt- of them 
run away without waiting to be charged. The city of 
Thorn ſtill holding out againſt the Swedes, the king laid 
ſiege to it, and as he wore a plain dreſs, was never ſingled 
the enemies gunners ; but general Lieven,-in a 
laced coat, walking with him, the king perceived the 
ſhot fly very thick, and directed the general to walk be- 
hind him, which the general refuſing becauſe the king 
would then be moſt expoſed to the ſhot, his majeſty took 


the general by the arm, and compelled him to walk be- 


hind him, which he had no ſooner done, but a cannon 
ball, which came- in flank, ſtruck the general dead. 
'This very much confirmed the king in the notion he en- 
tertained of predeſtination ; for his majeſty would have 
been in the very place where the general ſtood, if he had 
not removed him in that inſtant, with a deſign to pre- 
ſerve him, though this remove happened to prove fatal to 
Novel, the governor of Thorn, made a brave defence 
inſt the das Swedes for a month, but was then 
liged to ſurrender at diſcretion. The king was ſo well 
pleaſed with the conduct and courage the governor had 
Kos in defence of this town, that he gave him his 
own ſword, when he was brought priſoner befere him, 
and preſented him with a ſum of money. He never 
failed to reward valour, even in his enemies. 
The king next marched to Elbing, which city not 
opening their gates to him ſo ſoon as he expected, he 
obliged them to raiſe him 260,000 crowns ; and thus he 
made the conquered towns contribute ſo largely to the 
charges of the war, that his own kingdom was very 
little burthened with taxes; whereas other generals fre- 
quently beggar their own country while they enlarge 
their conqueſts. | 
In the mean time the cardinal primate, who had a 


little before renewed his oaths of allegiance to king Au- 


guſtus, aſſembled the ſtates of the kingdom at Warſaw, 


the 14th of February 1704, and declared that this ſame 


Auguſtus, elector of Saxony, had rendered himſelf in- 
capable of wearing the crown of Poland ; and the ftates 
immediately declared that the throne was vacant, at leaft 


ſuch of them as were aſſembled on this occaſion ; for 
Auguſtus had ſtill many friends that refuſed to appear 


ceived a letter from 


who relieved Vienna. 


there. | | 
Before the aſſembly at Warſaw ſeparated, they re- 
king of Sweden, deſiring the 
would make choice of prince James Sobieſki for their 
king, who was the ſon of John Sobieſki, their late king, 


This prince was then at Breſlau 


in Silefia, and received the compliments of ſome of the 
Poles on this occaſion; but as he was one day hunting 
within a little way of that city with his brother prince 


and carried off to 


_ Conſtantine, they were both ſurprized by 30 Saxon 
troopers, that king Auguſtus had ſent to lie in ambuſcade, 


ipſick in Saxony. About the ſame 


time, Renchild the Swediſh general, was very near ſur- 


had the 
Saxony. Charles hereupon 


3 ww © 


_.,prizing king Auguſtus, whom he hunted frem place to 


lace, as he would have vous a _ merk. but _ king 
fortune to eſca im, retired into 
goon offered the crown. of: Poland 


- 


| the crown at that time, became the 
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to prince Alexander, the third ſon of John Sobieffel; but he 


refuſed it, looking upon that crown to be his eldeſt 
brother's right. Charles was then adviſed by count 
Piper, his prime miniſter, Staniſlaus, and all the 


by 
Poles of his party, to accept x crown of Poland him- 


ſelf ; but his Swediſh majeſty had ſo little ambition, that 
he would not comply with the importunity of his friends, 
though the kingdom was at that time entirely in his 
power. The ſelf-denial of theſe two princes in refuſing 
general ſubject of 
converſation, and the admiration of the ſovereigns then 
reigning; notwithſtanding which, the great actions of 
Charles have ſince been aſcribed by his enemies to his 
inſatiable ambition, or, which is worſe, to his revenge; 
though it does not appear clearly that either of them had 
an Re in the enterprizes he undertook. 

is firſt actions can be aſcribed to nothing but pure 
ſelf-defence againſt four powerful monarchs, who confe- 
derated to deprive him of his dominions in his minority, 
and to ſecure himſelf againſt the future attacks of his 
neighbours, which could never be effected but by depriving 
them of the power of hurting him. And he might have 
this further motive in endeavouring to depoſe Auguſtus 


their tyranny. If Auguſtus was not an uſurper, he was 
certainly an unjuſt poſſeſſor, by breaking through the 
Poliſh conſtitution, and introducing foreign forces into 
that kingdom, and was violently ſuſpected of deſigning 
to render that elective crown hereditary in his family. 
And as to the czar, though he endeavoured to introduce 
arts and ſciences into Ruſſia, he was nevertheleſs a ty- 
rant; he deſtroyed ſeveral hundred thouſand of his own 
ſubjects in laying the foundation of Peterſburg ; and 
though he reformed his ſubjects in ſome inſtances, he 
gave his people a very bad example in others; being a 
moſt debauched prince himſelf, and endeavouring to 
make others ſo: he would hardly admit an ambaſſador to 
an audience, till he had made him drunk. When Au- 
guſtus and the czar met in Livonia, to contrive the ruin 
of Charles, it is ſaid, that after they had diſpatched 
their buſineſs, they were drunk for a week or ten days 


ſuch liberties in venereal encounters as can never be de- 
fended in a Chriſtian country, and to which their deaths 
have been aſcribed by ſome. On the contrary, this 
great monarch, king Charles, at the age of 18, obtained 
an entire victory over his appetites and paſſions, before 
he took the field againſt his enemies. He abandoned 
wine, women, and every thing almoſt the world calls 
pleaſure, and endured all manner of hardſhips upon the 
moſt laudable motives imaginable, namely, in defence 
of his ſubjects, and to ſecure them againſt the inſults of 
their enemies, and to reſcue other nations from the tyranny 
of their oppreſſors; and Staniſlaus, the perſon he finally 
recommended to the choice of the Poles, ſeems to have 
been a prince of great virtue and, merit, which were the 
principal motives Charles. had to advance him to that 
throne. He is faid alſo to have been a prince of great 
courage, abſtemious, like himſelf, extremely temperate, 
hoſpitable, and generous to his vaſſals and domeſtics; in- 
ſomuch that he was almoſt adored, and every way the 
propereſt perſon to ſucceed to that throne, He was 


tended to be neuter, whereupon Staniſlaus was crowned 
by the biſhop of Poſna, and the primate, as well as the 
reſt of the great officers, were obliged to come in and take 
the oaths of allegiance to him. EE 5 

This was no ſooner effected than the king of Sweden 


Leopold, the capital of that part of the kingdom, where 
Auguſtus had lodged moſt of his treaſures; and here 
Charles met with no leſs than 400 cheſts repleniſhed with 
gold and filver, 5 6 
Staniſlaus remaining at Warſaw, while Charles was 
engaged in this fortunate expedition, with a garriſon of 
6000, Polanders' and 1500 Swedes, received advice that 
Auguftus was marching towards that city, at the head of 
20,000 men, and being ſenſible that he could not defend 
himſelf in Warſaw, which was in a manner an open 
town, he ſent away his family into his own palatinate of 
Poſnania. The cardinal primate fled into Pruſſia, and 


moſt of them that were of the party of Staniſlaus aban- 


doned 


and the czar, 7 the delivering their ſubjects from 
u 


ſucceſſively, and both theſe monarchs allowed themſelves 


elected by the diet at Warſaw, om the 12th of July 1704, 
in the abſence of the cardinal primate, who ſtill pre- 


marched into the ſouth of Poland, and took the town of 


ADB og ef: OTE tres; 


* 


„nor 
Joned the place. The new King 
_ fix weeks after he had yo proclaimed, and 
joined Charles near Leopold ; only the biſhop of Poſna- 
nia, who crowned him, was left behind, being fallen 
' ſick, and not able to travel; and as to the Swediſh gar- 
riſon, they retired into the caſtle ; ſoon after which Au- 
uſtus entered the city as.a conqueror, and not only 
emanded a contribution from all the inhabitants in gene- 
ral, but ſuffered his ſoldiers to plunder the primate's pa- 
lace, and the houſes of all the great men who adhered 
to Staniſlaus : the biſhop of Poſnania, after ſeeing his 
palace plundered, was carried away into Saxony, where 
be died, and the Swedes in the caſtle were obliged to ſur- 
render themſelves priſoners of war, which Charles was 
no ſooner acquainted with, than he prepared to engage 
the Saxons, who fled before him, and at length ver- 
taking general Schulemburg, who commanded the great- 
eſt body of Saxon troops, it was with difficulty that 


general made his eſcape from him into Sileſia, loſing the 


teſt part of his army in the retreat; however, it was 
allowed that Schulemburg ſhewed a great deal of ſkill in 
retiring before the victorious Swede, and preſerving a 
part of his army. Auguſtus having now no forces capa- 
ble of making head againſt Charles, abandoned Poland 
a ſecond time, and ſhut himſelf up in Dreſden, the 
capital of his German dominions, which gave an oppor- 
tunity to Staniſlaus to reſort to Warſaw again, where 
he was ſolemnly crowned on the 4th of October 1705, 
by the archbiſhop of Leopold, aſſiſted by ſeveral other 


prelates, the cardinal primate dying at Dantzick about | 


this time, having wrote a letter firſt to king Auguſtus, 
to beg his pardon for his treacherous conduct towards 
that prince, 


In the mean time the czar having ſent a great rein- 


forcement of troops into Poland, to the afliſtance of his 
friend and ally king Auguſtus, and Schulemburg' the 
Saxon general having raiſed another army in Saxony, 
with which he joined the Ruſſians, a battle was fought at 
Frauenſted on the 12th of February 1706, wherein the 
Saxons and Ruſſians were again defeated by the Swedes ; 
the Ruſſians threw down their arms and begged for 
mercy, but the Swediſh general Renchild erdered them 
all to be put to death in cold blood to revenge the barba- 
rities the czar had committed in Livonia; for the czar, 
taking advantage of the king of Sweden's . abſence from 
that province, had reduced moſt part of it, taken the 
chief towns, maſlacred great numbers of the inhabitants, 
and ſent the reſt in chains to the remoteſt part of his do- 


minions. | 

The king of Sweden having driven both the Ruſſians 
and Saxons out of Poland, bent his march towards the 
river Oder, in order to enter Saxony, which indyced the 
diet of the empire to declare him their enemy, in caſe he 
paſſed the Oder; the king, however, continued his 
march, and entering the frontiers of Saxony, the inha- 
bitants immediately fled from their houſes till his Swediſh 
majeſty publiſhed a proclamation to inform them, that 
all who returned to their houſes, and paid the contribu- 
tions he required, ſhould be treated as his ſubjects, but 


'to the reſt he ſhould give no quarter ; and the people | 


thereupon returned to their houſes. The army being 
encamped at Alranſted near Leipfick, Charles ſummoned 
the ſtates of Saxony to meet him there, and bring with 
them an aecount of the revenues of the electorate, which 
having peruſed, he impoſed on them a tax or contribu- 
tion of 625,000 rix-dollars (crowns) 2 month, beſides 
which he obliged them to ſupply every one of his ſoldiers 
with two pounds of meat, two pounds of bread, two 
pots of beer, and four-pence a day, with forage for 
their horſes ; he then ordered every houſe, in which any 
of his ſoldiers were quartered, to ſend him certificates of 
the ſoldiers behaviour every month, ' without which the 
ſoldier was not to receive his pay. He aſſigned inſpectors 
alſo to viſit every houſe, and enquire if his ſoldiers had 
committed any irregularities, and puniſh them as they 
deſerved ; and under ſuch exact diſcipline were his ſol- 
_ diers, that when a town was taken by ſtorm, the ſoldiers 
durſt not ſeize upon the plunder without leave: and ſo 
well ſatisfied were the people with their ſecurity, while 
the Swediſh forces remained in Saxony, that the great 
annual fairs were held at Leipſick as uſual, without in- 
terruption. . 


King Auguſtus ſending to the conqueror to beg a peace 


1 


fled from his capital | 


{ 
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on his own terms, he immediately ſent him the following 
articles. 1 

1. That Auguſtus ſhould for ever renounce the crown 
of Poland, and acknowledge Staniſlaus lawful king, and 
promife never to remount the throne, even after the death 
of Staniſlaus. | 4 

2. That he renounceall other alliances, eſpecially that 
of Ruſſia. | 12 by 


6 
- 


3. That he releaſe the princes Sobieſki, and all his 
other priſoners. CET Ze | ; N 
4. That he deliver up all deſerters, particularly John 


Patkul; and that all who have deſerted his ſervice, and 
been entertained in the Swediſh ſervice, ſhall not be li- 


able to any proſecution. 


| jeſty, beſeeching God that 


— 


and immediately prep i | 
entering at the ſame time into a treaty with the czar, 


During this treaty Menzikof, general of the Rune 7 
entered Poland A The head of —— men, and joined 
Auguſtus, who had ftill a body of 6000 Saxons with 
him; they attacked the Swediſh general Maderfield, who' 
commanded 10,000 men near Caliſh, and obtained 2 
compleat victory, for which Auguſtus ſung Te Deum at 
Warſaw; but in the midſt of theſe rejoicings' Auguſtus 
received advice that his plenipotentiaries in Saxony 
agreed to the terms abovementioned, which he found 
himſelf obliged to ratify, or ſee his German dominions 
ruined, as well as Poland: Auguſtus had ſeveral confe- 
rences afterwards with Charles, and endeavoured to pro- 
cure better terms; but Charles was ſo incenſed at the 
defeat of his forces under Maderfield, that he made them 
ſtill worſe. He obliged Auguſtus to ſend Staniſlaus the 


following letter, viz. 8 
„SER and BROTHER, | 10 855 

* AS I ought to regard the directions of the king of 
Sweden, I cannot avoid congratulating your maſeſt7 
upon your acceſſion to the crown, though, perhaps, the 
advantageous treaty the king of Sweden has lately con- 
cluded for your majeſty, might have excuſed me from 
this correſpondence ; however, I congratulate your ma- 
your ſubjets may be more 

faithful to yqu, than they have been to m. 


Leipſick, 
April 8, 1707. 


Auguſtus was alſo obliged to order his Saxon ſubjects 
not to addreſs him as a king for the future, and cauſed. 
his title to be left out of the public prayers. ; - 
The delivering up Patkul went more againſt Auguſtus 
than any other article, as he had been one of his generals, 
and was at this time ambaſſador from his ally the czar; 
when he ordered his guards, therefore, to deliver him to 
the Swedes, he had ſent private orders a little before to 
the governor of Koniſting caſtle in Saxony, where he 
was confined, to let him eſcape ; but the governor, ho 
was a mercenary creature, inſiſting that Patkul ſhould 
pay dear for the favour, while they were debating about 
the price of his 2 1 the guards came to the caſtle 
and demanded the priſoner, who was thereupon taken 
and delivered to four Swediſh officers, who carried him 
to the king of Sweden's quarters at Alranſtad, where he 
remained three months in chains, till he was tried by a 
council of war, and condemned to be broke alive upon 
the wheel, the uſual puniſhment of traitors in Sweden ; 
for Patkul was a native of Livonia, and conſequently a 
ſubject of Sweden, and was one of the five deputies ſent 
with a memorial to Charles XI. king of Sweden, to re- 
preſent to that prince the hardſhips the Livonians lay 
under, that their liberties were invaded, and to defire a 
redreſs ; which was ſo reſented by the then adminiſtra- 
tion, that Patkul was condemned to have his right hand. 
cut off, and afterwards be beheaded, and his eſtate con- 
fiſcated; to avoid which ſentence he fled into Ruſſia, 
where he was advanced to the higheſt employments by 
the czar, and employed as ambaſſador and plenipotentiary 
at the laſt treaty between the czar and Auguſtus : but 
Charles XII. was moſt incenſed againſt him, for being 
the principal occafion of the invaſion of Liyonia by the 
Poles and Ruſſians. It was Patkul who repreſented ta 


Avevsrvs, king.“ 


| Auguſtus, that Livonia would be an eaſy conqueſt, the 


people being in deſpair, and ready to ſhake off the Swe- 
diſh yoke, and their king a child, unable to defend the 
country; to whom Auguſtus liſtened with attention, 
for the invaſion of Livonia, 


wherein 
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of Sweden to join him whenever he ſhould. march that 
| way + Charles apprehending the Coſſacks might be ſup- 
preſſed by the Ruffians before he arrived, marched with 


te into that province, and endeavour to bring over || great expedition towards Kiof on the Boriſthenes, leav- 
1 
i 


oles, [| ing general Leuenhaup to follow him with a body of 
[| 16,000 men, and convoy a train of artillery and ſeveral 
thoufand waggons laden with ammunition and ptovi- 
| ſions; but Leuenhaup being ſurrounded in his march by 
a numerous army of Ruffians, commanded by the czar 
| in 1 7 after he had defended himſelf three days, was 
| at laſt compelled to retire, having loſt the greateſt part of 
| his army, and all his artillery, ammunition and provi- 
| ſions, and with great difficulty joined the king with the 
ſpare < remainder of his troops, which did not amount to more 
dous crimes committed, and ſiſted in for many || than 4000 or 5000. Mazeppa alſo having been defeated 

ic _— was ſald, indeed, that E. ought to have been I by the czar's forces, joined the king with very few troops; 
—.— — 5 95 nations, as he was ambaſſador from || and now all communication being cut off between Poland 
e.czar'; but it is agreed even at this day, that a man j| and Ruſſia, Charles could receive neither recruits nor 
cannot diveſt himſelf of that allegiance he OWES his ſo- I proviſions, and great part of his army periſhed by hard 
ö 0 ment from a foreign marches, and the rigour of the ſeaſon. In the winter of 

1 1799, Fs is ſaid, he loſt 2000 men in one day, and in 
April following his army did not amount to 18,900 men, 
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$.country, eſpecially an incendiary, who was the prin- || beſides Coſſacks or Tartars of the Ukrain. In this 
5 8 all hoſe np yy northern nations il condition, about the latter end of May, he laid ſiege to 
bs for 20 years and upwards. — The fentence || Pultowa, which lies in the latitude of 50, about 40 
miles eaſt of the Boriſthenes, in which the czar had a 
| great magazine, by the taking whereof Charles hoped to 
urniſh himſelf with proviſions, . and open a way to Moſ- 
cow ; but here it was the czar ſurrounded him with a 
numerous army, and obtained that decifive victory, 
which obliged him to take 99 in Turkey. : 


Sweden remained in Saxon „ he 
bafladors and minifters from all the 


by ——— ́— — 1 


| againft Ruſſia, which was dated July 13, 1709. To 


| 1 anſwer, in relation to the 
with Ruſha ; however, a guard was or- 
* im wherever he thought fit, and a ſupply 
|. y xr to the king of Sweden, ¶ of 500dollars a day ordered him, as long as he remained in 


| uch t | urt found he had 1500 people to maintain out of it; ſo many 
s under a neceſſity Fd complying with; but the ||| having made. their eſcape from the Ruſſians after the 


jects in Sileſia the liberties and privileges they were || they met with great ſucceſs ; for the czar entering into 
hfia - and the I avi 
had thereupon. upwards of 100 churches reſigned to of his army, one half of them periſhed by famine, and 
Þ . which the Roman Catholicks had taken from the hardſhips they underwent, and the feſt heing ſur- 
"them, and were allowed to profeſs their religion publicly; 
but the king . was no ſooner incapable of affording 
he Si is protection, than the Auſtrians revived 
the — 3 A5 of the 2 again.) And now 
Charles having obtained for the proteſtants the reſtoration 
of their rights, he began his march towards Poland, and] priſoner with his whole web if the vizir, who com- 
oſe to accept the terms of- 


the czar was compelled to beg a peace, and reſtore Aſoph, 


and exclude himſelf from the navigation of it, before he 


having breakfaſted with that prince, and viewed the for- ſuch a body of deſperate men, whoſe military ſkill much 
tifications of the city, returned to his army, who were in [| exceeded that of the Turks. 
great pain for him, when they knew he had put himſelf} he peace being concluded between the Porte and 
into the power of his mortal enemy, and were overjoyed |f Ruſſia, the king of Sweden was deſired to leave the 
when they ſaw him return in ſafety. Turkiſh dominions, which that prince refuſing to do, 
The king marched out of Saxony into Poland in Sep- |} the Turks attacked him in his quarters, in order to force | 
tember, 1707, at the head of 43,000 men, and he had || him out of their territories, and he defended himſelf with 
another army of N men in Poland, commanded by] the few people he had about him, till he was made pri- 
6 RED: enhaup. The czar was then with his army in ſoner, and carried away to a village near Adrianople 
Lithuania, but retired to the confines of Ruſſia as Charles where the grand ſeignior let him know that he expected 
advanced; the grand feignior about this time ſent king |} he ſhould quit his 4 again; but if he choſe to 
Charles a ſolemn embaſſy, and preſented him with 100 reſide where he was, he would allow him and his people 
 Swedith ſoldiers the Tartars had taken. He deſired the || a ſubfiſtence during their ſtay ; and the king having re- 
Alliance of the Swedes and Poles, that they might make mained here about another year, was conducted to the 
a diverſion in his favour whenever he ſhould be engaged | frontiers, from whence he rode through Hungary and 
in war with the emperors of Germany or Ruſta : the Germany, incognito, attended only by one gentleman, 
S found Poland ſe deſtroyed by the Ruſſi- and arrived at Stralſund in Pomerania, the 8 town al- 
ans, that he was forced to remain there a year before he || moſt that held out for him in Germany; and here he was 
could furniſh himſelf with ſupplies to enter upon his |} ſoon after beſieged by the Danes and Pruffians ; he de- 
2 deſign of invading Rutha, and then he followed f| fended the town four months, and then finding it no 
e czar towards the Ukrain, who had aſſembled moſt of longer tenable, failed over to Sweden, and notwithſtand- 
Fa forces on that fide to reduce the Collacks, commanded |} ing his misfortunes was received by his ſubjects with as 
by their general Mazeppa, r had promiſed the King much joy as if he had returned a conqueror. Shy 
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This prince has been ſeverely cenſured for femaining 
ſo long in Turkey, and obſtinately expoſing himſelf and 
his faithful followers to ſuch imminent dangers, without 


proſpect of ſucceſs. 


hes Bur as to the firſt two years of his reſidence there, it | 


is evident he made uſe of that time, in order to induce 
the Turks to join his forces, and aſſiſt him in the invaſion 
of Ruſſia; and when the Porte had made peace with the 
czar, he did not care to appear in Sweden in that forlorn 
condition he was reduced to, when he had a little before 
been able to awe moſt of the powers of Europe, and 
might, if he had been as ambitious as his enemies repre- 
ſented him, have erected an empire equal to that of 
Alexander's. Fallen from this height of power, he 
choſe rather to die by the hands of the Turks, than re- 
turn, ſtripped of all his conqueſts, to Sweden. He 
could have no hopes, indeed, of ſubduing the numerous 
forces that attacked him at Bender with the few people 
that were with him; but death was what he ſought ra- 
ther than an inglorious life, and to die fighting, the 
height of his en, when he could be ſerviceabe to 
the world no longer | | 
All the world admires his bravery and conduct in the 
beginning of his reign, when, young as he was, he de- 
fended himſelf againſt four powerful princes,” and carried 
the war home: to their own doors. 
demned for continuing the war till he had diſabled them 
from playing the ſame game again, and delivered their 
ſubjects from the tyranny and oppreſſion they groaned 
— 2 thus far he will ever be applauded, eſpecially 
when it is evident he had no intention to enlarge his own 
dominions, or aſcend the throne of any depoſed prince, 
and actually refuſed it, when hè was offered the throne of 
Poland, and that kingdom was then in his power. His view 
- ſeems to have been to reform mankind, as well as to de- 
liver them from their oppreſſors; his temperance and 
abſtemiouſneſs are beyond example in a conqueror. He 
would have taught the world the true road to happineſs, 
if ſucceſs had attended his endeavours: that a young 
hero at 18 years of age, in a country where intempe- 
rance reigned to a greater degree than in any other, 
ſhould refuſe to taſte wine, and devote himſelf to ſuffer 
Hardſhips for the ſervice of mankind, and demonſtrate to 
the world, that every virtue which religion recommends, 
was. feaſible, even when our paſſions and appetites are 
ſtron and when it is in our power to indulge them, 
was ſuch an heroic attempt as muſt render him adored 
almoſt in every age to which his hiſtory ſhall come 


At his return to Sweden, when he found all his fo- 
reign dominions torn from him, he was not dejected even 
then, though another power, the elector of Hanover, 
was added to the other four princes, who had divided his 
territories among them; and he would probably have 
made the Dane pay dear for his perfidy, if a Britiſh fleet 
Had not ſkreened him from the reſentment of the Swede. 
He hoped to have made himſelf ſome amends for Bremen 
and Ferden, which the Dane had wreſted from him 
during his abſence in Turkey, by the invaſion of Nor- 
way; but to the great joy of his adverſaries, who ſtill 
dreaded his power (though they had reduced him exceed- 
ing low) he was killed before Frederickſhal, a Daniſh 
eity on the frontiers of Norway, on the 11th day of De- 


cember, in the 36th year of his age: The principal of- 
ficers of the immediately reſorted to their general, 
the prince of Heſſe's quarters, and aſſured him they 


Would aſſiſt in advancing the princeſs Eleonora, his con- 


ſort, to the throne, though ſhe was the youngeſt ſiſter of 
the late king; and this princeſs was ſo much in favour 


With the people of Stockholm, that ſhe was prayed for as 


12 the churches of that city the Sunday following. 


ut the ſtates, when they met at Stockholm, on the 20th 


of January, ſtiled her only princeſs royal, and inſiſted 
The ſhould acknowledge ſhe held the crown of them, be- 


fore they would conſent to her aſcending the throne. | 


With this, and many more articles, complied, 


knowing ſhe had no other right to the throne, but the 


election of the people, the duke of Holſtein being the 
ſon of her elder ſiſter. The war ſtill continued with 
Ruſſia, and the czar would probably have made a con- 
-queſt of that country, if the Swedes: had not prevailed 
on the Engliſh to ſend a fleet into the Baltic, for their 
defence; for 
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or can he be con- 


| 


this treaty, obliged to pay toll to the Danes 


though the late king Charles was ſuſpected 


to eſtabliſh peace in the north. 


3 
of countenancing the pretender, in otder tb procure ſa- 
tisfaction for Bremen and Ferden, which the Hanoverians 
had poſſeſſed themſelves of; the Engliſh were ſatisfied 
queen Eleonora had no ſuch view, and ſent a fleet into 
the Baltic, therefore, to protect Sweden againſt the Ruſ- 
ſians. What the Engliſh received for this important ſer- 
vice does not appear; but it was conjectured, that the 
confirmation of the provinces of: Bremen and Ferden to 
Hanover, was the price paid for that armament. | How- 
ever, the Britiſh fleet could not prevent the Ruffian gal- 
leys from plundering the coaſts of Sweden, which lie on 
the Bothnic gulph, and deſtroying ſeveral of their cop- 
per and iron-works; this gulph not being deep enough 
for large ſhips to enter: but the alliance 2 Great 
Britain and Sweden prevented the Ruſſians making any 
farther conqueſts in that kingdom: and by the treãty of 
peace between Sweden and Denmark, his Daniſh 2 
promiſed not to aſſiſt the Ruſſiaris in that war: for 
theſe kingdoms began now to be apprehenſive of the 
growing power of the czar, and perceived that it was 
their mutual. intereſt not to contribute to render him ſtill 
greater. The Danes alſo agreed to reſtore to Sweden all 
their territories they had poſſeſſed themſelves of in the 
late war e Bremen and Ferden) in conſideration of 
a ſum of money; but the ſhips of Sweden were, by 
| on paſſing 
the Sound, as well as the ſhips of other nations. 
By a treaty of peace concluded with Ruſſia, at Newſtadt, 
anno 1721, the Swedes ceded to Ruſſia the provinces of 
Livonia, Ingria, part of Carelia, and the diſtricts of Wi- 
burg and Kenholm in Finland, as alſo the iſlands of Dago, 
Oel, and all the iſlands in the gulph of Finland. 
In the year 1728, an ambaſſador arrived in Sweden 
from Turkey, to ſettle an account of the money that 
had been advanced to the late king Charles, which bei 
honourably diſcharged, the Porte and Sweden — 
into an alliance, which gave great umbrage to the courts 
of Peterſburg and Vienna; and, probably, encouraged 
the Swedes to revive the war with Ruſſia afte to 


provinces they had yielded to Ruſſia by 
the laſt peace. ; | . 


In the mean time, major Malcolm Sinclair, who had; 
upon pretence of ſettling accounts between Sweden and 
the Porte, made ſeveral journies to Conſtantinople, be- 
ing ſuſpected of concluding a treaty to the diſadvantage 
of the two empires of Germany and Ruffia, was, in 
the month of June, 1739, aſſaſſinated by a Ruſfian of- 
ficer near Naumburg in Sileſia, and his papers taken and 
carried off; and though the courts of Vienna and Peterſ- 
burg took a great deal of pains to juſtify themſelves, and 
wipe off the imputation of their authorizing, or at leaſt 
countenancing that murder, and. the Swedes ſeemed ſa- 
tisfied with the apologies they made; yet it is evident 
they did not forget it, by their inſerting this fact as one 
reaſon of their renewing the war againſt Ruſſia, in their 
declaration of war againſt that empire, anno 1741. But 
before the commencement of this war, it may be proper 
to take notice, that Frederick king of Sweden ſucceeded 
his father in the landgravate of Heſſe, Anno 1730; and 
about the ſame time, the Swedes projected the erecting 
an Eaſt India company; and the Dutch apprehendin 
that this might be as prejudicial to them as the Oſte 
company had been, complained of the attempt to the 
court of Sweden; they were anſwered, that foreign 
commerce was open to all nations, and the Swedes had 
as good a right to this traffick as the Dutch, or any 
other nation; and the Swedes actually ſent ſeveral ſhips 
to China and India, though we cannot learn they have yet 
one ſettlement in India; nor indeed, is it neceſſary they 
ſhould; for other European nations, without having any 
ſettlement. in China, or other. parts of India, carry on a 
trade thither to great advantage. 
In the treaty the Swedes made with Poland, the prin- 
cipal articles were, That her Swediſh majeſty ſhould, 
during the life of Auguſtus, acknowledge him for king 
of Poland; and after his death, the perſon that ſhoul 
be lawfully elected; and that Staniſlaus, who was to re- 
tain the name of king, ſhould not bear the arms or title 
of Poland. Auguſtus, on his fide, en „ that there 
ſhould be a general amnefty to the adherents of Stani- 
flaus ; that 31 of them ſhould be reſtored to their ho- 
nours and eſtates ; and that he would uſe his endeavours 
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recover the.fine 
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| þ ne all claim to the dutchy af Stetin. 


45 + to 
amount of $0,000 rubles, in the markets of Riga, Re- 


dut upon the queen's declaring 


employed in his majeſty's German provinces :. that the 
king 


— 


the laſt treaty with Prufffa, the Swedes, who, in 
can ion thereof, were to receive a ſum of money, 
The greateſt 
ulty was to ſettle m_ with the . ut, at 
length, this was done in Auguſt 2721, on the following | 
terms: ta, Livonia, part of Carelia, the iſlands 
of Oeſel, and Maens, together with the terri- 
tory of Wiburg in Finland, were ceded to the czar. 
The reſt of this laſt province was reſtored, and the czar 
engaged to pay the court of Sweden 2,000,000 of crowns. 
T he Swedes were, however, to have the liberty of buy- 


A 


ing corn annually, without paying any 


vel; and Wiburg; and the inhabitants of: the oeded pro- 
vinces were to enjoy their antient privileges, and be al- 
lowed the free exerciſe of their religioa . 
In the 1720, Frederick, ee prince of 
Heſſe-Caſſel, huſband to the queen, who fince her ac- 
ceſſion had been generaliſſimo of Sweden, was, with the 
conſent of that princeſs, and the ſenate, raiſed to the 
throne. The principal difficulty in this was, that he 
had been educated in the refo religion; whereas Lu- | 
theraniſm was the eſtabliſhed religion of the kingdom; 
ing” that he would embrace 
the latter, he was on the 14th.of May crowned; - 
In order, however, to ſet bounds to the prerogative, 
which had in the two late reigns been extended to- abfo- 
lute power, a capitulation was drawn up by a committee 
appointed for that purpoſe, and by bim before 
his coronation. The articles of it were: that the new 
Ling ſhould profeſs publicly the Lutheran religion : that 
he ſhould employ none but ſuch as were of the fame re- 
ligion : that the exerciſe of any other fthould be. prohi- 
bited, except in the houſes of foreign miniſters : that the 
king ſhould conduct himſelf according to the form of go- 
vernment eſtabliſhed after the death of the late king : that 
affairs of importance ſhould not be tranſacted in the 
privy=counci), but in the ſenate, and in the reſpective 
colleges: that the ſtates ſhould always be at liberty to 
demand the aſſembling a diet: that all civil officers, and 
all military ones, from a colonel upwards, ſhould be at 
the difpofal of the ſenate: that no perſon ſhould be de- 
prived of his poſt without a formal trial: that the king 
ſhould not intermeddle in what concerns the privileges 
of the four colleges, but leave every thing of that kind 
to. be adjufted amongſt themſelves : that the power of 
levying taxes, and diſpoſing of the public money, ſhould 
de in the ſenate, and the reſpective colleges: that no fo- 
reigners ſhould be in the ſervice of Sweden: that no 
tore officers than are abſolutely neceſſary, ſhould be 


—_— 


ould not make over his German dominions during 
his life ; nor, if he had any children, bequeath them 
to . of the Heſſe family: that the ſupreme autho- 
rity ſhould 


* 


at all times, in the king's abſence, be in the 
fenate: that the king ſhould not uſe any influence, to 


have the ſucceſſion fixed by the ſtates, who are always 
to have the liberty of electing their monarch, in any 
perſon during his life, except it be in his own male iſſue, 
by the preſent queen : that the value of gold and ſilver 
coins ſhould be the fame as at the acceffion of Charles 

I: that the right of patronage to univerſities ſhould 
remain as at preſent : that the king ſhould not revoke 

S, or a iate to himfelf any thing given to 
pious or charitable uſes; and that if any perſon ſhould 
dare to adviſe any thing to this capitulation, his 
majeſty ſhould cauſe him to be proceeded againſt as for 
high treaſon: that no prince ſhould be, for the time to 
come, declared major, or take the government into his 
own hands, before he ſhould be twenty-one years of age: 
that the ſtates ſhould not be bound by any laws which | 
ſhould be made without their conſent : that the ſovereign 
may make peace with the advice of the ſenate only; but 
that war ſhould not be declared without the confent of 
the ſtates : chat ſenators, to be approved, however, by 
the ptince on the throne, ſhould be nominated by. the 
callepe of nobles: that the king ſhould in all things 
conduct himſelf according to the advice of the ſenate t 
that every cauſe, wherein the life or honour of any gen- 
Heman is concerned, ſhould be tried in the royal court, 
<alled Hoffraten, and in no other: that the prefidents of 
he four colleges, as alſo the governor of Stockholm for 


of producing its deſired effect, was followed 


| 
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| the Dalicarlians took up arms and marched directly 7 
the 
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both ſea and land ſervice, ſhould take an oath- of -&idelity 
to the ſovereign, the kingdom, and the ſtates; that no 
colonel ſhould, on pain of death, march a ſingle ſoldiot 
from the place he is quartered in, without orders from 
the king given in the ſenate that once in three years a 
diet ſnould be held, and oftener if the public good re: 
quires, it: that the nobility of Sweden ſhauld have the 
liberty of electing their own marſhal: that the nobility 
in the German and other inces, ſubject io Sweden, 
as ſoon as the war is ended, ſhould be reinſtated in their 
antient privileges: and, laſtly, that the enjoyment of 
its full rights and privileges ſhould be reſtored ta every 
town. 035-1184 Se mi dn 
The queen of 8weden dying Ait iſſue, anna 1741, 
the diet of Sweden took into their conſideratiom the no- 
minating a ſucceſſor to his late majeſty, for which ho- 
nour there appeared four candidates, vin. 1. The youbg 
duke of Holſtein-Gottorp, ſupported by many of the no- 
bility, and by a ſtrong party amongſt the hurgeſſes, as 
well as by the whole order of peaſants: the ſecond was 
prince Frederick of Heſſe-Caſſel, nephew to the king. 
for whom all the clergy declared: the third was the 
ptince of Denmark, who had a very conſiderable party: 
and, the fourth, the duke of Deuxponts, who is alſo of 
the royal family of Sweden, and had but a fmall party. 


ll After very warm debates, the duke of Holſtein was de- 


elared ſucceſſor, in the month of October 174, by a 
majority of two votes only; and deputies were. named, 
to offer him, on certain conditions, the reverſton of the 
crown, in hopes he might indute the czarina to reſtore 
the grand dutchy of Finland. But befor they arrived 
at Peterſburg, he had embraced the Greek religion, with 
a view to the ſucceſſion bf Ruſſia, to which alſo he had 
a claim of hereditary right. This ſcheme having. failed 
by: conſe · 
quences that were equally unavoidable and unexpected: 
tor the peaſants that had expreſſed ſueh unanimous af. 
tection for the houſe. of Holſtein, began with the ſame 
zeal and unanimity to eſpouſe the intereſt of the prince 
of Denmark, to whom the clergy were attached; they 
likewiſe inſiſted on the calling to a ſevere account, the 
generals that had commanded the forces in the two laſt 
campaigns; and thoſe very: perſons that had ſhewn the 
greateſt warmth in promoting the war with Ruſſia, wert 
equally warm in demanding the puniſhment of all ſuch 
as were the man of that war, to whom they im- 
puted its want of ſucceſs. Yet in the midſt of theſe do- 
meſtic diſputes, a peace appeared as precarious: as \evet ; 
and the diet ſeemed equally unable to bear the thoughts 
of lofing Finland entirely, or falling upon any expe- 
dient for recovering it, except receiving it as an equiva · 
lent from the of the czarina; his Britannic ma- 
jeſty having offered his mediation, the conferences were 
continued at Abo. Theſe, at laſt, ended in a treaty 
by which Ruffia confented to reſtore” all that hall been 
taken in this war from Sweden, except a ſmall diſtrict in 
Finland, and to renew the peace between the two na- 
tions, in caſe the ſtates of Sweden / fhould elect prince 
Adolphus Frederick, adminiſtrator of Holſtein, and bi- 
ſhop of Lubeck, ſucceſſor to the crown; and in this caſe, 
the young duke of Holftein, whom they had alr 
elected, and who was now become hereditary prince of 
Ruſſia, offered to make a- ſolemn refignation of all his 
claim and right to the Swediſh diadem.; 7 1 
When this came to be conſidered in the diet uf 
Stockholm, there arofe very high debates, hut at laſt the 
conſideration of thofe immediate advantages, which were 
to ariſe from the election of the biſhop of Lubeck, and 
the proſpect of continual diſputes, in caſe they elected 
any other ſucceſſor, brought over all the orders of the 
ſtates to this propoſition, and duke Adel phus was ac- 
cordingly chofen hereditary prince and ſucceſſor of 8 u- 
den, on the agd of June, 2749: But while the diet was 
thus providing for their preſent peace and future ſafety, 


the city of Stockholm, under pretence of ſupporting the 
ant of the prince of Denmark, in chick they per- 
ſiſted, nottrithſtanding the king took all poſſible methods 
to reduce them by fair means to their duty. At laſt che 
malecontents attempted to overturn all, to which the 
king and the ſtates of Sweden had conſtnted. This 
obliged his majeſty, much * —— will, to employ 


the time being, ſhould be ſonators: that all .officers in 


force even-in his capital city;- te after a ſharp engage- 
; 2 * 


ment, 
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ment, in which one of the ſenators, at the head of the | elegant account, in a letter to a friend, dated Stockholm, 


king's troops, was mortally wounded, the rebels were to- 
tally defeated, obliged to lay down their arms, and ſub- 
mit to the king's mercy, which was extended to them in 
the moſt ample degree. But this extraordinary inſtance; 
of royal clemency did not ſoften the reſentment of the 
ſants againſt two unfortunate noblemen, viz. count 

| — * and baron Buddenbrook, who, to ſatisfy 
them, had been condemned for want of ſucceſs in the 
two laſt campaigns, and whoſe execution was demanded, 
with ſuch heat, that the king could not refuſe it. Lieu- 
tenant-general baron Buddenbrook ſuffered firſt on the 
Ibth of July in the ſame year; but held marſhal Lewen- 
haup made his eſcape, yet was ſoon after retaken ; and 
notwithſtanding the nobility and clergy were inclined to 
ſpare his life, the peaſants remained till inflexible, and 
to ſatisfy them, he was, according to his ſentence, be- 
headed. The king retired to his country palace till theſe 
melancholy ſcenes were over, and the peaſants,” gratifled 
in their revenge, conſented to the election, which being 
ſignified to dude Adolphus, he went ſoon after to Stock- 
holm, where he was received with univerſal acclamations; 
The late king of Denmark had many motives to diffike 
this ſudden and extraordinary elevation of the houſe of 
Holſtein, and who beſides was not a little mortified on 
the ſcore of his ſon's being ſet aſide to make for the 
biſhop of Lubeck, began to make ſuch vaſt mier te- 
parations as ſeemed to beſpeak a deſign of invading Swe- 


_— 


Id June, 1774. ; | 

„ Adolphus, the late ſovereign, was a weak man, and 
| under him the democratical authority attained its utmoſt 
heighth; The royal revenue was very inadequate to, his 
dignity, and his 7 in the ſcale of government incon- 
ſiderable and deſpiſed. | 9 

In this ſituation Guſtavus the Third ſucceeded to 
the crown. He poſſeſſed the ſame advantage over his 


two immediate predeceſſors, Which his preſent maj 
George the Thiel of Naga. did over Ee, on W 


ceſſion; that is, he was born in the country over which 


Swedes, who ſince the year 1720, had ſeen only foreign- 
ers on the throne, were charmed to have, once more, a 
king from among themſelyes ; and I have been ſſ 
ſince my arrival here, ſeveral filver medals ſtruck to o 
memorate this h py #ra; on the reverſe of which is 
this inſcription, 2 r#'s land et, It is my native land. 
If one may credit the accounts given of the la 
procedures of government while veſted in the ſenate, 
was high time to redreſs the injuries they did the ftate, 
which ſuffered greater evils from the, irreſolutions, the 
delays, the dw ons of a large l than i can eyen 
undergo from an abſolute monarch. Time had matured 
theſe ſeeds of diſſatisfaction, and a young prince, be- 
loved by his ſubjects, was ready to take advantage of 


den, and which for ſome months, not only amuſed the 
north, but all Europe; yet the czarina found means to 


lay this ſtorm, by deeclaring roundly to the courts of thoſe prerogatives ſhe had loſt for more than half a en- 
would maintain f} tury. The king's ſecrecy, addreſs, and diſſimulation, in 


Stockholm and Copenhagen, that 
the election ſhe had promoted with the whole force of her 
empire. To eſtabliſn the peace of the kingdom more 
effectually, it was thought highly requiſite that the new. 
prince ſucceſſor ſhould marry, and accordingly he eſ- 
2 prineeſs Louiſa Ulrica, ſiſter to the king of 

ruſſia, by whom he has already three ſons. He ſuc- 
ceeded to the crown of Sweden on the death of the late 
king Frederick, anno 1751. . 


„On the 19th of Au ruſt 1772, this extraordinary 
event was produced, Which again reſfored to the crown 


ſo dangerous and critical a juncture, far ſurpaſſed what 
"might have been expected from his age. It is faid only 
hve perſons in the kingdom were entruſted with the de- 
ſign, which was carried into execution with as much vi- 
gor as it had been planned with * and judgment 
The foldiery and the people were ſucoeſſively gained 

the eloquence with which the young king addreſſed 
them, who.plainly evinced the vaſt importance of  thijs 


Adolphus ſoon found that his new dignity was to him quality, in popular commotions and public affairs. Very 


2 crown of thorns; for through a variety of intereſts he 
perceived that the French had a vaſt influence over the 
ſenators," who'were little better than penſioners to them. 
The intri of the ſenators forced Adolphus to take 
part in the late war againſt Pruſſia, but as that war was 
* e not only to the people, but alſo to the king 
of Sweden, the nation never made fo mean an appearance; 
and upon Ruſſia's making a peace with Prufhaz the 
Swedes likewiſe conciliated matters as well as they could. 


few perſons were impriſoned, and that only for a ſhert 
tine; nor have any of them expetienced, in the ſmalleſt 
degree, any diminution of the royal favour, on account 
of their oppoſition. The ſenate took a new: oath of al- 


legiance to the prince, and tranquillity "was reſtored 


throughout the kingdom 00 
Hence we may perceive the great force of elocution, 
and the power which an orator has over the human 
ure ens; 2 74 25 aud; 


After a reign of tumult, eommotion, and trouble, this 
monarch died of chagrin, in the year 17771, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by his ſon Guflavus of Holftein-Gottorp, the 
preſent reigning monarch, who was born in. 1746, and 
married to the princeſs- royal of Denmark in 1766. In 
the commencement of the reign of Guſtavus à very re- 
markable revolution happened in Sweden, of which a 
learned and ingenious late traveller gives the following 


. 
. 


CT * 


«© Dwell on the melting muſic of his tongue; 
His arguments are th' emblems of his mien, 

„ Mild, but not faint; and forcing, tho” ſerene : 
And when the pow'r of eloquence he'd try, 
« Here light'nings ftrike you, there ſoft breeaes ſigh.” 


* #444, 4+ < * 4 ; , 
© Whene'et he ſpeaks, heav'n, how the lift ning throng 


he reigned, and ſpoke the language perfectly. The. 
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* river Moſco, which gave name , likewiſe to the city of 


| the ſnove wich which it is covered the greateſt part of the 
ng 


vary prodigiouſly in the di 


% A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. ' 
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E enter now upon the deſcription of an em- 
pire, which is deemed the moſt extenſive in 
the univerſe, and which is larger than all the 
other dominions in Europe taken colleQtively. The 
boundaries are at a prodigious diſtance from each other, 


vix. 


* 


9 
* 4 
- * ww 


© Northern boundary, Frozen Ocean. 
Euaſtern ditto," © = = Chineſe Empire. 
| "yt | * = os 3 ; Indoſtan, a | 


= 
* 4 


33. . 229543 9 * ö 5 5 I Perſia, 
— 2 


PPP 25-70 19" Calan and 
Southern ditto, lack Seas, | 
Weſtern ditto, = Sweden. 


It lies between the 47th. and 72d deg. of north lat. || 
and between the 23d and+-65th deg. of eaſt long. At 
leaſt thoſe are the limits at preſent known to geographers, 
the abſolute extent. of ſome- parts being- unknown, and 
conſequently the real boundaries not yet aſcertained. - || 
Tube eaſtern parts are but little frequented, and conſe- 

quently but little known, on account of the depredations 
and incurſions of the moſt ſavage tribes of the Tartars; 
and the northern parts have been leſs viſited, by reaſon 
that the greateſt part of the hey are almoſt inacceſſi- 
ble from the extremity of the col. 

This country received the name of. Muſcovy from the 


* 


— 


Moſcow, once the metropolis of the whole empire.” It 
hath likewiſe been called White Ruſſia, on account of 


year; but at preſent it is uſually d uiſhed by the 
name of Great Ruſſia. . 
This extenſive empire is divided into fix. grand divi- 


Livonia and Ingria. 


2 


ms. 


Muſcovy Proper, or Weſtern Ruſſia. 

„ Feen Muſcoyy, or Ruf. 

n, > | 
Ruſſian Lapland, and Nova Zembla. 


The countries diſmembered from Poland. 


Theſe grand diviſions are fubdivided into a great num- 

ber of provinces, which include ſeveral kingdoms, | 

» duchies, &c. which have been ſubdued at different pe- 
riods, and annexed to the imperial crown of Ruſſia, 


* 


r 
The Natural Hiſtory of Rus. 
TEE E greateſt part of this vaſt empire is flat and 


level; towards the north indeed it is very rough, 
and contains many mountains, particularly thoſe called 

Zimnopoias, or the Girdle of the Earth, which are ſup- 

poſed to be the Montes Riphei, or Hyperborean moun- 

| tains of the antients. ny large tracks are totally 
barren, and incapable of receiving any kind of cul- 

It may naturally be imagined, that the climate muſt | 
erent pasts of a country of 
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ſuch ent; a country, which ſtretches from 
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not above 15 hours and a half, but in the northern parts 
more than two months above the horizon without ſet- 


empire, however, are exceedingly cold. The ground in 


the month of May, in which interval moſt of the rivers, 
lakes, &c. are frozen to a great depth. A very learned 


| the chin like a ſolid lump, of ice; yet by the way, the 


ſnow, the uſual way to thaw it. It is alſo! remarkable 
their loaded carriages, have ſometimes been found frozen 


cold before any one finds them.“ | | 


bottle of common water I have found frozen into a ſolid 
piece of ice in an hour and a quarter: during the opera- 
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the frigid zone. In the ſouthern parts the longeft day is 
it 1s upwards of two months, that is, the ſun is there 
ting. The principal, and moſt, important parts of the 


ſome places is covered near three quarters of a year with 
ſnow, and ice, and by the ſeverity of the weather many 
perſons annually periſh, or are maimed. This weather 
ſets in about the latter end of Auguſt, and continues to 


and ingenious . clergyman, who reſided 'a conſiderable 
time at St. Peterſburg, ſays, in a letter to a revere 

prelate, „It is almoſt dificult for an inhabitant of our 
temperate climate to have any idea of a cold ſo- great; it 
may perhaps help to give ſome notion of it to tell, that 
when a. perſon, walks out in that ſevere weather, the cold 
makes the eyes water, and that water freezing, hangs in 
little iſicles on the eye-laſhes. As the common peaſants 
uſually wear their beards, you may ſee them hanging at 


advantage of the beard, eyen in that ſtate, to protect the 
glands of the throat, is worth obſervation; and the ſol- 
diers who do not wear their beards, are obliged to tie a 
handkerchief under their chins to ſupply their place. 
From this account it may be eaſily imagined, that the 
parts of the face which are expoſed are very liable to be 
frozen; and it may ſeem ſtrange, what is a certain fact, 
that the party himſelf does not know when the freezing 
begins, but is commonly told of it firſt hy ſomebody 
who meets him, and calls out to him to rub his face with 


that che part which has once been frozen, is ever after 
moſt liable to be frozen again. + to re «$4; - . 
In ſome ſevere winters I have ſeen ſparrows, though 
a hardy bird, quite numbed by the intenſe cold, and un- 
able to fly; and I have heard that the drivers, who fit on 


to death in that poſture; the ſeaſons, however, are ſel- 
dom ſo ſevere, and that ſeverity laſts but a few days; 
though it is not unfrequent in the courſe of à winter, 

that ſome poor wretches getting drunk with ſpirituous 
liquors, fall down by the road fide, and periſh by the 


Again, the ſame ingenious gentleman ſays, * When 
the thermometer has at 25 deg. below o, boiling 
water thrown up into the air by an engine, ſo as to 
ſpread, falls down perfectly dry, formed into ice. I have 
made an experiment nearly like this, by throwing the 
water out of a window two pair of ftairs high. A pint 


tion F have obſerved the ſpicula flying towards the exte- 
rior part of the water full an inch, or an inch and a half 
long, where they form the chryſtallization : the great 
length of theſe ſpiculas is remarkable, and ſeems to be 
cauſed by the intenſeneſs of the cold. A bottle of ſtrong 
ale has been frozen in an hour and a half, but in this 
ſubſtance there is always about a tea- cup full in the mid- 
dle unfrozen, which is as ſtrong and inflammable as 
Manet or ſpirits of wine. I never ſaw good brandy or 
rum freeze to ſolid ice, though I have ſeen ice very thin 
in both, when put in a ſmall flat phial : the phials I made 
uſe of for the experiment were the common bottles, in 
which there had been lavender water. It may not be fo- 


| azing ext 
the ale of the temperate, almoſt to the extremity of | 
8 3 


reign to theſe inſtances to mention an experiment made 


by 


by * 
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EUROPE. 1 of GREAT nuss 1 K. 
prince maſter of the ordnance to her j direct line, it i — or — 
i, n Prev —＋ 2 l miles. as: 


2 of it myſelf. He filled a bomb-ſhell with water, 


and then ſtopped the hole vere n, . a plug ; and 
as ſoon as the congelation be 2 ww the 
ſhell ſwelling, iſſued out by the 10 fide of the plug like a 
ſmall jet d'eau, or fountain. He then made a to 
faſten up the hole of the bomb-ſhell after it was filled 
with water, and in 20 minutes the froſt burſt the ſhell 
with ſome * * of violence, ſo that ſome of the pieces 
flew to the diſtance of four or five yards.” 

Though the cold is thus intenſe for fo great a part of 
te year, the ſmall ſummer is very hot; and,  Indegd, 


- about fix weeks of it is uſually intolerable. 
| The principal rivers ars be a 
Volga, Wolga, or Rr. 


M1 
Don, or Tanais. 


Dwina, formed ad the conflux of 1 e and 


IF... 

 " Kms. api 

- Oby.- 
Felds. 


The Volga 4s not only the -moſt conſiderable Ruf- 
os ion _ is the the lapel in Europe, as it traverſes 
the far Ruſſia; and, after 2 long 
winding — dog uj _ of two thouſand Engliſh 
miles, falls into the ian Sea, It hath its ſpring- 
bead at the lake of Uronow, at a ſmall diftance 
from the city of Reva Ulodimerſki, near the frontiers 
of Lithuania, about 56 deg. 15 min. of north lat. and 
begins to be navigable, an to carry veſſels of conſiderable 
burden about fix* miles below' its pring. In its courſe, 
which is moſtly from eaſt to welt, it receives near 40 
rivers, ſome of them very large, waters the walls of near 
double that number of towns, fertilizes all the 3 7 on 
_ ſide, jo 6 ent them with prodigious quantities of 

fiſh, particular] n, _—_ kes, &c, of a large 

kze and exquiſite wh row likewiſe aJon; Its 

— fineſt truffles, and J Ki of large af us, 
of a ſpontanedus growth,” and à delicious Taſte and fla- 
vour; and we are told, preg only oaks that Moſcovy 
produces, are to de found a anks, The misfor- 
tune is, that a track of at fruitful land along this 
noble river, is fo expoſed | to the uf en of the Cuban 
Tartars, that it lies alt er uncultivated, and almoſt 
unpedpled. To remedy this the late czar Peter!. cauſed 
an intrenchmentto be made from that river à little on 
_ this ſide che city of Zaritza, quite to the river Don, near 


the city of PW˖ia ; by which means he hath ſeated all 


that part of the country which lies within the trench ; 
but the reſt reaching” above 80 leagues in len and 
breaded, is xpoſed to thoſe free-booters, And hes 


ill e 
* The Wege; , towards the latter end of its 


5 . leg wind towards Oh fouth, and 
| the Caſpian Sea, about FIST W in lat. 


M 49, Jong. 505 3% 


vs Thus in dats o ch dt ban, * 
© 6 The > liquid ferpent drays * his ſilver train.“ 6 


Aube Don, or Tanais, is the next confideratte river 10 
this country, and —— = in its moſt eaſtern parts from 
Afia. It hath its ſpri e of Rezan, on the 
north-eaſt of the lake 15 ow-Ofero ; and, in its courſe 
towards the eaſt, comes . ſo. near the Volga bovemen- 
tioned; that the R Ezar had bee to hg cut . 
communication between them by means of a, . 
this grand and ry as 587 have proved, 
was forced to ſet — the Nagayan Tartars, who 
that time 3 of the .kingdo 
Toning, ” driven the wo Ne rom th 
From thence Do tur in 1. cour $ the 
| fouth-weſt 2 18.5 7 Fins: ſeveral rivers „nente 
2 great number of Cities, and forms many beautiful! 
iſlands, eſpeciall rel "Tichercaſke, whiſch. Fo itſelf 


of (th 


built upon one it diſembo 977 itſelf into the 
Palus Mzotis at e famed: Libre, Aﬀof or 3 
The whole length of its courſe 5 conſiderable u. 

4 


2 its great windings and'turn gs, though 
* 


S as 


z 


* 


5 carried with it into the 


the country of the X 


Il 


falls 1 into I Pour their ſtreams, and thoſe of other 


| TheDwina, or Dowina, hath no ſpriag- 
but is formed from thoſe called 1 


Jus h: its name 
two rivers, and its courſe bends northwards, 


are FF oder {as Vic and E. rs 
and, having paſſed through Archangel, empties itſelf . 
der mouths, parted by a ſmall hd, into the” 


be Occa hath its ſpring in a — 4 — plain in Vetani 
and runs its courſe towards the north, eroſſes the fend 
Vorochel, and after havi recebved_ a reat number of 


other rivers, falls into the Ro 
On each ide of the fpri 


lity of the Novogorod. 
the Occa, and 2 ſmall diſtance from it, ariſe re < of 
the Sem, on the weſt, which falling into the Deſna, are 
Boryſthenes; which laſt hu) 
them into the Black Sea; and, on the fouth," that 
gneſna, which, after a mort courſe, falls into the Don. 
The Kama is another large river, which ſprings from 
the fens that lie on the ſouth of the foreſt of Zirania, in 
eremiſles, thence winding north- 
that foreſt, and watering the city 
of Kaigorod, it wind again ſouth-caſtwards and weſt- 
wards, And falls at laſt into the Volga, in the kingdom 
of Caſan. It is wide and rapid, and of a blackiſh hue, 
but very fweet to the taſte. "7 
The Oby, or Vmar, ſprings out of the lake Kithai, : 
or Kariſan, in the gage of: of FAltin, in Great Tartar 
and thence paſſes into the Moſcovite Fartary, forming 
ſeveral Hikes | and iſlands in its courſe ; and, receiving 
many other rivers, empties itſelf at laſt into tlie — 
ſea at Samoiedia, ſouth of Nova TZembla. Among the 
ſeveral rivers which it takes in its way, ſuch as Sali, 
Ket, Vaga, Trafagam, &c. is that of Irtis, which 
wide and rapid, and greatly increaſes the ſtream phe 
force of it ; _ at their confluence, is the city of 4 
marock, built j pon the point of ws W 
As it Winds f. riorthwards towards the x; 
lat. it extends its waves ſo wide as to formi Ld 
gulph-with a number of iflands, five of which 2 25 
conſiderable bigneſs. This gulph grows which Tot 
rower and narrower, as it ares none tothe By of 
ther the' ſtreights of Naſſau, which divide this pe of of 4 
the continent from Nova bla. 
|| The Jeneſaida, or Jeniſcia, is a no leſs confileratite 
river: it hath its riſe likewiſe in Great Tartary, and Por 
into the fame northern ocean, about 100 leagues I 
75 mouth of the Oby, and fo properly belongs to M 
in Aſia. a 
would be endleſs to mention the lakes chis vaſt 
ping; they are ſo numerous, and ſo little 
notice, except two of „ viz. the lake Ladoga, 3 and 
the lake Onega. 
Th lake of is reckoned one of the largeſt 


wards along the fide of 1 


Europe. It is formed by four rivers, — cotitin 
or lakes; into 


it: the two” Incipal ones are the Voxe 1 
Fair, 'whi ws from the lake of 
Volchova, Mts flows thither from the Beep na | 
Mage Its Coven from fo many - ſtreams, it hath a Ls — | 
ch it difcharges itſelf 1 the gulph of Finland, 
a — into the altie. It j is to be 8 
J leagyes Jig. and about 35 in breadth; where wi 
It ds 1tfe in length bo to 61 deg. . 


lat. ang Rath the province of Carelia on 

as be withell,, cauled 4 canal to be oh Ne 

one may now fat 

and variety of 4? uch as 5 
CER of 'a 


thoſe of nigris and Novogorod 2 ſouth.” T is 
hath open A communi ion with 

the help of that and ſome lber rivers which fall into 

ae called Ladog, of the Ae a 355 


czar Peter I. not finding e ſouth part of ĩt ſo navi 
canal r ches t9 the river 
Volga. As for the Take, it breeds rod i ge 

» but of a finer taſte ; "From" which” 


Ito have had its name. 


M 
50 m ard of it! It extends i 
kom ere to ſouth, from 60 deg; 30 min: to 


north lat. and 1 is ** * leagues in in * 


toz: 
breadth, having the country of Carelia on the north, the 


lake of ee on the weſt, the province of Vologd 


ſouth, and the Cargapol, and territory of Onega, on 
ct eaſt, | It receives the rivers of Povenza, near the 
city of that name, on the north; that of Zelmoſa, on 


the eaſt ;. thoſe. of E and 8 on the ſouth; 
thoſe of Saala, Pudoa, Nt 
others of leſs note, on the weſt ; and laſtly, the Suir, 
which: caries the waters out of this lake into that of La- 
On the ſouth of that of Onega is that called the 
Lake, about 20 leagues from it, which diſ- 
arges itſelf into it by the river Coeſchea, and is about 
half the ſize of it. Along the coaſts of Onega are 
ſeveral conſiderable cities, ſituate moſtly upon 
the mouths of thoſe rivers that fall upon it from all the 
four ſides, for the convenience of commerce. 
gives name; likewiſe, to a conſiderable river, and to a ter- 
rough which it runs, till it empties itſelf into 
ite ED | 
With reſpe& to the ſoil of Ruſſia, it is rather more ||. 
The ſouthern Provinces pro- || | rrp, MON 
. and innumerable lakes, rivers, rivulets, &c. Theſe pro- 


Wike 


2 


various than the climate. 


duce ' 


with various kinds of fruit ; and all theſe with a vegeta- 
tion ſo uncommonly expeditious, that corn is commonly 
reaped in two months after it begins to appear above the 
ſurface of the ground. This is attributed to 

which not only enriches and mellows the land, but che- 
riſhes and elt 
deeper root. | 


A NEW/COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


a On 


ikiſſima, Andama, and ſome 


„or near, 


This lake 


Wheat, Oats, 
. | 


the ſnow, 


ters the product of it, and makes it take 


When high Jove his ſharp artill'ry forms, 
And opes his cloudy magazine of ftorms ; 
In winter's bleak uncomfortable reign, 

% A ſnowy inundation hides the plain 
„ He ftills the winds, and bids the ſkies to ſleep, 
„ "Then. pours the ſilent tempeſt thick and deep; 

& And, firſt, 


_ << Bent with, the weight the nodding woods are ſeen, 


BoB the mountain tops are cover d oer, 
* Then the green fields, and then the ſandy ſnore, 


4 / 


a 
* 
'T 
= 


„ 


f 


dale already deſcribed in Lapland, Norway, Sweden, 
ae gle ond b e e Atom 330 #14 


- 
= 


Sſftmall horſes, 


ſupplied with various kinds of fiſh, by meags of the 


we ſhall here mention it. 


The wild beaſts in this country are much the ſame as 


| F ded 
„% + Rein-deer, | Bears, 8 
„ Ermins, ” 
| l wo { ( TTFLOAZ 
Martins, Sables, e 
HFa res, Squirrels. 7 
In the ſouthern provinces are bred. 2 
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in . ad 5 Menne 
The whole empire abounds with poultry, wild- fowl, 


game, birds of prey, &c. 


The different parts of this vaſt, country are plentifully 
ae 2 9% 
2 Caſpian Sea, l 5 W 


Northern Ocean, 
Baltic, 
Gulph of Finland, 


I duce immenſe quantities of ſalmon, trout, pike, ſtur- 
geon, and belugo, which latter is a large fiſh, of whoſe 
roe the beſt caviare is made. 1 


The ſummer's heat hatches innumerable inſets in the 


ſand, moraſſes, foreſts, .&c; and they are indeed very 
troubleſome throughout the. whole empire. Some. are 
like thoſe before deſcribed .in the northern. countries of 
Europe which we haye already conſidered ; and others 
are ſo imperfect as not to have received a name, or at 
leaſt to have been aſſigned to any particular ſpecies, for 
in the ſummer months we may fay with Ovid: 


<« The fat manure with heay* aly fire is warm'd, 

1 Bog cruſted creatures as in wombs are form'd ; 
<* I here when they turn the glebe the peaſants find, 
Some rude and yet unfiniſh'd in their kind; 
Short of their limbs, a lame i birth, 

c One half alive, and one of lifeleſs earth.“ 


Ruſſia abounds with very rich mines of ſilver, iron, 


and lead ; the two former metals have been already de- 
ſcribed; but the latter not having been particularized, 


*% 


Lead is of the leaſt value of all metals, it being heavy, 


— RR SS S SER D. 


before it turns red. 


again it is like. a ſtone of 4 leade 


[ 


livid, and fouls the hand, with a blackiſh - colour ; it 
yields little or no found, and melts quickly in the fire 

it turns red. Pure lead is ſeldom found in the 
mines, but is extracted from ores of different kinds; for 
it is ſometimes black, blue, yellow, or of an aſh colour. 
It is full of ſhining minute particles, and ſometimes 
f | OL n. ſhining colour, con- 
ſiſting of ſquares like dice, that lie in a white or reddiſh 


at the tables of the zich and luxurious... It has been 


— 


a " * 
rooms have 
- . - 


which ſometimes produce to the peaſant a competency ; 
as he ſells. the wax and ſome of the honey, and x a 
domeſtic drink of the reſt. This drink is a kind of me- 

eglin extremely ſtrong, and very palatable. The Ruſ- 


| 


' 


: 
: 
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| 
black colour, or are 


ſtone. The ore of lead almoſt always contains, a ſmall 
quantity of filver. .* , - | un 


When flints and the like, are mixed with an aſh or 
only marked here and there with 


I] veins, and ſpots of the ſame, it is a, ſign that they contain, 
either iron or lead. The green lead ore is very rare; but 
when it is found, it is variegated with a yellowiſh 
colour and ſemi-tranſparent-, It is: likewiſe heavy but 
not hard, and one hundred yeight of it yields from ſe- 
, erg to eighty pounds of lead. 

| d Country, 1N any 
till the time of Peter the Great, who bapaght bis ub: MW: bk ee Bom 22; ny 7 
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There is alſo white 
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aſh-coloured lead ore, but it is as uncommon as 
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Livonia and Ingria. 
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Riga; and on the eaſt b {ages and part of R 
ly ſituated , for commerce, 


This province is admira | 
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FX 


I having tlic ſea on the north and weſt, the 27 


Fepus en- fhe calf, and the river Dwina on ch 


= 


ſouth. 
Three 


. LIVONTA, er Leidand, is bounded on the, north 
by che gulph of Finland; on the ſouth by the duchy of 
Courland and Lithuania; on the weſt by the gulpk of 


lake 
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Three other internal Jakes, and many ſmall rivers, like- 


wiſe greatly contribute to the advantage of this province, 


facilitating the inland navigation. Livonia, from 
north to ſouthy is 1 5 miles in length; and from eaſt to 
„where broadeſt, about 1 10 miles. 5 
laces, is in general very beautiful, plentifully produeing 
oney, corn, cattle, paſture grounds, &c. 

The Livonians, about the twelfth century, were in- 
volved in Pagan ſuperſtitions, and with reſpect to their 
manners were ferocious and ſavage to a great degree. 
They were brought to embrace chriſ _ by their neigh- 
bours the Germans, who, however, made uſe of fire and 


| ſword to convince their new converts. 


Livonia was held as a fief of the empire, by Albert 
the canon of Bremen, who built Riga; and Albert af- 
terwards obtained leave to coin money, and to inſtitute 
2 new order of knighthood to be called Sword Bearers. 
And theſe: knights ſhed oceans of blood in attempting to 
make converts among their neighbours. 1 

In the year 1234, theſe knights were united to the 
Pruſſian, or knights of the Teutonic order; when in. 
conjunction, they maintained very long and bloody wars 

inſt the Poles, Ruſſians, and many other of their 
neighbours. In the 16th century, Albert, of Braden- 
burgh, became a Lutheran, which occaſioned a ſeparation 
between the Livonian order and that of Pruſſia. About 

1535, the principal part of the Livonians declared for 
proteſtantiſm, notwithſtanding the menaces and intrigues 
of the emperor Charles the Fifth. | 

This fine country hath alternately been ravaged by the 
Germans, Ruſſians, Poles, and Swedes. In 1660, by 


the treaty of Oliva, it was entirely ceded to the Swedes, 


who kept poſſeſſion of it till the beginning of the preſent 
century, when during the wars of Charles XII. the Ruſ- 
ſians fubdued the whole duchy of Livonia, as well as 
Ingria, and they were afterwards confirmed to Ruſſia by 
the treaty of Nyſtadt. 8 . 

The native peaſants of Livonia are of ſtrong conſti- 
tutions, fit to ugdergo hardſhips, but even at this time 
retain a great part of their ſavageneſs and ferocity; they 


Kull themſelves Lutherans, but are ſo extremely ignorant 


of religion in general, that they ſcarce know an article 


of that which — pretend to profeſs. As ſome of their 


ceremonies, ſuperſtitions and peculiarities are remarkable, 
we ſhall here relate them; and firſt with reſpect to their 
marriage ceremonies. kf Kann 
When a country fellow marries a laſs out of another 
illage, he goes on horſeback to fetch her, ſets her behind 
him, and makes her embrace him with the right hand. 
He hath in his hand! a ſtick cleft at the top, where he 
puts a piece of braſs money, which he gives to him who 
s the wicket through which he is to paſs. Before him 


rides a man that plays upon the bagpipe, as alſo two of 


his friends, who, having naked ſwords in their hands, 
give two ſtrokes therewith acroſs the door of the houſe 
where the marriage is to be conſummated, and then they 
thruſt the point of one of the ſwords into a beam over 
the bridegroom's head, which is done to prevent charms, 
which, they ſay, ar ordinary in that country. It is to 
the ſame end that the bride ſcatters little pieces of cloth 


or red ſerge by the way, eſpecially where croſs- ways meet, 
near croſſes, and upon the graves of little children dead 


without baptiſm, whom they bury in the high-ways. 
She hath a veil over her face while ſhe is at the table, 
which is not long; for, as. ſoon” almoſt as the gueſts are 
ſet down, the married couple riſe and retire. About 


two hours after they get up, and are brought to ſit down 


at the table. Having drank and danced till ſueh time as 
they are able to ſtand no longer, they lay down on the 


door, and ſieep all together like ſo many wine. 


They believe there is another life after this; but their 
imaginations of it are veryextravagant. ALivonian woman, 
being preſent at her huſband's burial, puts a needle and 
thread into the grave, giving this reaſon for it, that her 
huſband being to meet in the other world, with : perſons 
of: good rank, ſhe was aſhamed. he ſhould be ſeen with 
his cloaths rent. Nay, they ſo little mind what is to 
happen in the next world, that in the oath they take to 
decide any difference at law, inſtead of intereſting the ſal - 
vation of their ſouls therein, they are obliged to conſider 
their preſent and temporal advantages. s 


* 
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This province, though extremely marſhy in ſome 


— 
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1s ſcarce any 


elude the effects of it, upon which account it is, th 
they never kill any beaſt, but they 


chaſtiſement in Livonia. 


; 
N 


ö 


They have ſuch an inelination to ſorcery, and think | 


Pas 40 
* 


it ſo neceſſary for the preſervation of their cattle, that fa- 
thers and mothers teach it their children, ſo that there 
fant but is a ſorcerer. They all obſerve 
certain ſuperſtitious ceremonies, by which they think t 
caſt ſomewhat of it 
away; nor never make a brewing but they ſpill ſome 
part of it, that the ſorcery may fall upon that. They 


have alſo a cuſtom of e their children, if, 


during the firſt ſix weeks after their birth they chance to 
be ſick or troubled with fits, when they think the 
cauſe to ariſe from the name given them at their baptiſm, 
not being proper for them; wherefore they give them ano- 


ther; but as this is not only a ſin, but a crime; which the 
uſe their utmoſt en- 


magiſtrate ſeverely puniſhes, 'th 
deavours to conceal the practice of it. | 


As they are ſtubborn in their ſuperſtitions; W Þ 


no leſs in the exact obſervation of their cuſtoms ; to which 
purpoſe we have a very pleaſant ſtory concerning an old 


country fellow. Being condemned, for faults enormous 


enough, to lie along upon the ground to receive his pu- 
niſhment, and Madam de la Barre pitying his almoſt des 
crepid age, having ſo far interceded for him, as that his 
corporal puniſhment ſhould be changed into a pecuniary 
mulct of about: fifteen or ſixteen-pence, he thanked her 
for her kindneſs, and faid, that for his part, being an 


old man, he would not introduce any novelty, nor ſuffer 


the cuſtoms of the country to be altered, but was ready 
to receive the chaſtiſement which his predeceſſors had 


not thought much to undergo, put off his 'cloaths, laid 


himſelf upon the ground, and received the blows accord- 
ing to his condemnation. ' 1 

his is accounted no puniſhment, but an ordinary 
For the people, being of an 
incorrigible nature, muſt be treated with that ſeverity 


which would elſewhere be inſupportable. They are not 
permitted to make any purchaſe, and to prevent their ſo 
doing, they have only ſo much ground to manage, as 


will afford them a ſubſiſtance. Vet will they venture to 
cut down wood in ſome places of the foreſts, and having 
ordered the ground, fow wheat in it, which hide in 
pits under ground to be ſecretly fold. When' they are 


| taken in this, or any other fault, they make them ftrip 


themſelves naked down to the hips, and to lie down upon 
the ground, or are tied to a poſt, while one of their com- 


rades beats them with a+ ſwitch, or holly wand, till the 


blood comes of all ſides ; eſpecially when the maſter ſays; 
Selcke nack maha pexema, Beat him till the ſkin falls 
from the fleſh. VVV ST. 8 DaNeGRa 
Nor are they ſuffered to have any money; for as ſoon 
as it is known they e and their 
officers, who are paid by the peaſantry, take it from 
them; which cruelty of the maſters puts theſe 
ple many times into deſpair, of which there happened a 
ſad example. A peaſant preſſed by his officer for what 
he neither had, nor ought to pay, and being deprived of 
the means whereby he ſhould maintain his family, 
ſtrangled his wife and children. The officer coming th 
next day to the Houſe, thinking to receive the money; 


ſtruck his head againſt the man's feet that was E 


and ſo n the miſerable execution of which he 
che cauſe, r 
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Livonia is divided into two parts, viz. Eſtonia and 
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Eſtonia, the moſt northern part of the province, is 
bounded on the ſouth by Letten; on the eaſt by Ruſſia ; 
on the weſt by the gulph of Riga; and on the north by 


10 


the gulph of Finland. The chief cities and towns are, 


Kevel, the capital of Eſtonia. This city is ſituated in 
part on a plain, and in part on the declivity of a moun- 


tain, at the top of which there is a ſtrong caſtle. It is 


125 miles from Stockholm, and ſtands on the gulph of 
Finland. Waldemar, the ſecond king of Denmark, 
founded Revel, biit fold it, together with Narva and 
Weſem | 
Revel was one of the places originally admitted into the 
confederacy of the Hans-Towns, and was à conſidera- 
ble commercial place till 1550, when the Ruffians” re- 
moved the commerce of Revel to Narva, after having 
ſubdued the latter. But in 1717, when the Ruſſians 
| | | _ % conquered 


berg, to the grand maſter of the Teutonic order. 


— 


r u e 
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con its trade into 
the old * tha py wy: gee hath, in 
+ pint in opulence and, een 

20 geen ens Rl 1 the privileges originally granted 
patrons the grand n the kings. of 
— 5 e their own. 2 of f ar 
e ſecures the a mar- 
6 = + nb aw is guarded by a d of their own. 
The civic government is democratic, . 
counſellors, &c. who are obliged occa- 
ly to 8 their conſtituents A and the . 


ins according to the confeſſion of A 
ants, who on, ſet 


: Se 


ble from the ng aye. 
Ir 2 mapners, Ke, During, 
eg E 50,000 o died of the 


- which was obably owing to * of room, 
r as. many of the county people 
. ſhelter in the city. 


t was originally built by Walde- 
8 taken by John Bakilowits, 
* Ruffia, retaken | the $ Swedes, and 
Peter the Great, i the year 1700. 
redubtion. when the Ruffians laid ſiege to 
$0,000. men; under the command of 
the duke. of Cray, Charles XII. 
is rele at the head of only $000 men ; at- 

pin Ruſfane in their links, gave them a total over- 
* lew 20, 00 men on the ſpot, took the general, 
of the officers, and a great number of private men 
priſoners, with 190 pieces of cannon and 2 171 
and ſtandards, the Whole baggage of the army, 
Kc. A late Engliſh traveller 


b l. len I 
mar 
Ae 
abe 
revius to its 
NN hy, 


the diſhonour of his. arms, on that unfortunate || 
zy, when he afterwards took Narva, and tranſported the 
inhabitants into 
inions, (Aftrachan): 


They yet ſhew the baſtion 
where he ga n and it is ſaid that on bis en- 
tering 8 place, and finding the Swediſh commandant 
in his robe de chambre, unapprehenſive of ſuch an eyent, 
he ſtruck him ſeveral times, reproaching him for his re- 
miſſneſs to his ſovereign's intereſt, and for having been 
n in a dreſs ſo unworthy of a ſoldier. "FO 
This gentleman g es us the following curious account 
Fog Livonian SY *1 7 the pleaſure (ſays he) to 
on in company , with ladies. eſterday, who were 
in the — othing could more 
— 3 that barbaroys on which has been ſo 
frequently pul 7 is now ſo rarely to be ſeen, in 
any parts . f ＋ de, and mi Age | Bo 
worn by per ſons 
= tion of their rank. 8 with 
3 complete bonnet of pearls, Which wary. not worth leſs 
than-2009Trubles; (4501. ſterling, a ruble bring ge 6d.) 
and round their necks were ſeveral the ſamę; 
a part of their necks was left expoſed, pn Jowez part 
e a veſt of red fitk, which fat. cloſe. to 
: breaſt, ond-wes bordered with a gold lace of avaſt 
which deſcended, to the feet. Their 
no other covering 5 1 — 
when they walked. out rg. Over;;their heads an 
— 7 wy A — ſilk, reſembli 
which was a fart of a ſubſtitute for our capuchin.” 


uſt oppofite to Narva, on the pther fide pf the river, [| 
Juſt op 


upon a rock which it almoſt 8, is Ow of 


. 
At a rock ther . ltd — 
led Ruſſian Narva, and which on ly Ruſigns-inhobit, 


c. prieſt then prays ver, — 
theſe with frankingenſe 3 che cer follows, and 
up the — na the: uſe of the church g and. 
Lachen 


hole ceremony, make the moſt diſmal 


The river News, which. flows. from the. lake Pee 
ry AW gwph vf Finland, is excged- 
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king of Sweden, ot 


A. 
—_ 


ng a Highland, plaid, 


ö 


of elec- 


arva is 4 e 19 6 rivet Nerva, which divides | 


in ſpeaking of this 
victory, ſays, That afterwards 4 molt ſeverely re- 


moſt remote parts of his | 
| hence for the 
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ingly rapid; and near two miles from the. hw is: an 
= * cataract, which ruſhes. er pre- 
pics with the moſt tremendous, noiſe, and. daſhes, ſo; fu- 
gully inſt the rocks, that a miſt or vapour continually 
s from its foam, which, when the morning fun. 
no ſhines * it, pee a e r mn. 


£ 


: "Jy N * 
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10 © The intercepted beams mix'd with the ">" Ny 
Of temper'd ther, and refracted light, 
Faints the fair rainbow charming to the fight.” 


Nietla or Newfort, is a Qrong fortreſs on the . 
the Nerva, near where it iſſues out of the lake Peibus. 
;Weiſenburg,. on the river Weiſs, about 20 miles welt 
Nerva, is another n 
Thirty miles ſouth, of Weiſenburg,is Weſlaſtein, an- 
other ſtrong fortreſs, ſituated in the midſt of a moraſs. 
Toliburg, a ſmall, ſea-port town, on the gulph of 
Finland; at the mouth of the river „ is abaut 
90 miles diſtant from Nerva, to the eaſt. 
Badis, or Padis, en river A, about 
PR miles from Revel, to the weſt. 
Hapfal, or Hapſel, is ſituated on a ſmall gulp 
B.. to which it gives its name, over: i 
agho, about 30 miles from Revel, to the ſouth-eaſt. 
n ly the ſee of 12 755 — ſubject to Ja 
but in 1572 it wm by the uſhans. 
Swedes ſrined it — I 72 - 7 
the Ruſſians. in the begin 
Lehal ſtands way on - wy 
of Riga, 60 miles from hers 
a place of and has a caſtle. of good 
Parnaw, or Pernaw, ſtands on the gulph of Riga, 
at the mouth of the river Parnaw, 6g miles from Revd 
to the ſouth. It is a ſmall city, but a plate of 
trade, a great quantity of corn, eſpecially, being 
an 2 3 It f ho tao the ld 
REW city, was * one 0 Towns. 
is is pretty well fo Oy owes its ſtre 
Ue ; though it is built only of timber, as well as 
ny 6 churches. The Polanders made this 
capital of one of their palatinates, when it was 
their juriſdiction. ' It became ſubject to the 
1649, aſter it had been taken and — 2 
aft century; and in 1710 it ſurrendered: to: 
fians. — is an univerſity removed thi 
Derpt, in the year 1685, but it is not much Freq 
The river Pernaw, on which this town is io: — 
its Ne a large foreſt near the little river Beca, 
in receiyes, in its courſe, 
Fela and Pernkoia and alle 1 ee e 
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FE 
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Junogorad, is a large and — on the 
river Eimbeek, between the lakes Peibus De 
which have a communication together by chat river. It 
— miles diſtant from Narva to the — and 75 from 
arnaw to, the eaſt. It was former! the ſea of a bifhic 


ns pea v9 on gecount oel being a pleafant 
rus. wi a 5 
But the un 


ſaries. 
aw, as we have al 
erpt are of ſtone and brick, but the town is not — 


y obſerved, Ihe bui 
pulous as it was formerly. It has a caſtle for its 
defence; ſeated on a hill; but it has, however, boen fub- 
ject t many maſters. The Teutonick Knigtus tod it 
from. the Ruſhahs/in 1260, the Poles ſeined it in u ga, 
afterwards the Swedes drove them out; but in 3603 they 
a ans dept: it till 2625, when — it 
finally, in 1704, it ſurrendered to the _ 
have kept it ever ance. 
150 Felin a ton with a caſtle, ene ll 
which runs from the lake Wortzy to Pernaw, —— 
* chat city to che caſt, and a many from Derpt c the 
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fon, they could not reſtore. it to its former ſtrength : 
nor have the Ruſſians, who have it now, much, im- | etire. 1 he | | 
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PHE diſtriet of Letten is bounded on the eaſt by 
Ruſſia, on the welt by the Baltic, on the ſouth, and 


ſouth-weſt, by the river Dwina; and on the north by 
Eſtonia. The principal cities and towns are as follow: 
Riga is the capital, not uy of Letten, but of all 
Livonia. Vet a very late and accurate traveller, in 
* of it, ſays, ** My ſtay in this city has been ra- 
ther regulated by caprice, than ſtrictly proportioned to 
the number of objects it wil, either to elegant 
amuſement or inſtruction. It would be hard to have 
found à ſpot more deſtitute of any natural beauties and 
advantages, to induce an adventurer to fix in, than is 


that where Riga ſtands. Deep barren ſands inveſt it 


und on every ſide, and a traveller who regulated his 
2 the elne by that part of it he ſaw. here, 
would accuſe thoſe authots of groſs impoſition, who have 
called Livonia the granary of the north. Tt was com- 
merce which evident N gave birth to the place; and the 
protects and enriches it. The 

river Dwina is an inexhauftible ſource of plenty, and 
amply makes amends for every other deficiency, It runs 
2 vaſt length into the interior parts of Poland, and con- 
veys down all the articles of trade exported fram hence. 
Timber is one of the chief, and I am aſſured, that many 
of the largeſt trees do not arrive, in Riga, within two 
T9 being cut near Bender, on the banks of the 


Nieſter, from whence they are drawn over the ſnows, in 
winter, to the Dwina, and brought down the enſuing 
0 8. 73 | "0" £5 ; - 


ſcaſon. . = ou 341005): S003 
This city is fituated in a large plain on the weſtern 
bank of the river Dwina, fix miles above the mouth of 
it, which makes a commodious harbour from the gulph 
of the Baltic; called, from thence, the gulph of Riga, 
though by ſome the gulph of Livonia. 1 is 120 
miles diſtant from Revel to the ſouth, and 165 from 
Narva to the ſouth-weſt. It was founded about the lat- 
ter end of the twelfth century, and, in 1215, was made 
a metropolitan ſee by pope Innocent III. It was for 
ſome time the ſeat of the grand maſter of the Teutonic 
order, and afterwards entered into the Anſeatic league; 


and was for ſeveral years a free town under the protection 


of the emperors of Germany. In the 16th century the 
reformation was introduced into this city, and made, in 
a ſhort time, ſo great a progreſs, that all the citizens 
embraced the Lutheran © religion, and drove away the 
clergy, whoſe eſtates they ſeized. The Teutonic knights 


here, . moſt of whom had alſo declared for the reforma- | 


tion, after the example of thoſe. of Pruſſia, ſided with 
the burghers, who revolted aggink their archbiſhop ; and 
even many of the clergy did alſo profeſs Lutheraniſm. 
After ſome years war, a treaty.was made in 1547, by 
Which it was agreed, that the Lutheran religion alone 
Mould be vrofeſſed at Riga; and that the citizens ſhould 
take an oath of allegiance to the * and to the 
grand maſter of the order. Some time after, the con- 
queſts which the Ruffians and Swedes made, obliged the 
"knights, the clergy, and the citizens, to beg the aſſiſ- 
tance of Sigiſmund' king of Poland, and even to ſubmit 
to him in 1561. That prince granted the free exerciſe 
of the Lutheran religion to all the inhabitants in the 


whole country: and all the clergy having renounced 
u 


the archbiſhoprick of Riga became ſuppreſſed in 
1 2 nd all the ehen ors ſecularized, and 
made hereditary. Stephen Battori, whom the Poles had 
elected king, after the abdication of Henry duke of An- 
Jou, who ſucceeded to the crown of France, repaired to 
Ripa in 1587, and being reſolved to reſtore the Roman 
Catholic religion he put the Jeſuits in poſſeſſion of St. 
James's church, and gave them a college, Afterwards, 
he ſent a governor thither to command in the whole pro- 
vince. Charles IX. king of Sweden, beſieged Riga un- 
ſucceſsfully in 1605, and 19275 in 1609; but his ſon 
and fucceſlor, Guſtavus Adolphus, was more fortunate, 
and took it in 1620. He gave the Jeſuits, and all the 
Roman catholics, leave to retire with all their effects, 
In 1656, whilft this prince was making war in Poland, 
the czar of Muſcovy entered Livonia, and attacked 
$41 Bb. he b us 57 3 Crnobed, — g * a = f b ( 
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Riga; but after a, ſiege 


t 
„the 13th of July, 1710, they took it, having 
thrown 8000, bombs into it, which reduced it almoſt to 


1] 2, heap of rubbiſh. The plague, which afflicted it after- 
A great 


wards, carried off above 6000 inhabitants. | 
many families had left the city before it ſurrendered... 


e trade which this city carries on with England, Hol- 


land, and the towns of the Baltic, renders. it extremely 
populous, and very conſiderable. , There are in the town 
almeſt as many ſhops as houſes. _ Proviſions are here very 
plentiful, and cheap. | 


1000, veſſels. laden with corn, hemp, flax, pitch, tar, 


planks, furs and ſkins of all ſorts, Ruffian leather, aſhes | 


to make ſoap and glaſs, &. All theſe;merchandizes are 
tranſported by ſea to England, France, Germany, Hol- 
land, and other countries; and exchanged for the com- 
modities of the more ſouthern climates. They reckon 


that above 1000 merchantmen arrive every year in the 


rt of Riga. This city, though large, is well forti- 
fied ; having ftrong walls, bulwarks, and 2 very large 
trench on the land fide, and a ſtrong caſtle on the river, 
where the governer- general of Livonia reſides: there is 


alſo a fort 2 the town, on the other fide of the 


river; it is called fort Kobber, or Kobruns. The har- 


bour is ſecutely guarded by the Dunamond- fort, or, as 
bs e e out. 


N namunder-Schans, ſeated about ſix 
miles below the city, near the mouth of the river Dwina, 
as its name declares; and is a fortreſs of great impor- 
tance, commanding the paſſage to Riga, ſo that, with- 
out leave from the governor, no ſhip can fail thither. 

Concerning: the inhabitants of Riga, the celebrated 


Pr. Cook; who was many years a phyſician to the em- 


preſs of Ruſſia, gives us the following particulars: The 
inhabitants of Riga are a frank kind of people, and very 
Polite to ſtrangers; they live by their trade, and have by 
their policy kept up hitherto a ſhare of liberty. Their 
city is governed by four magiſtrates, and they haye alſo 


gat number of counſellors and a ſyndic. heir ma- 


iſtrates have a ſalary annexed, to their office, and they 
are not permitted to trade during their magiſtracy, which, 
they pleaſe their council. They have great power 
in the city, but if any think they have not 5 Suftice, 
they appeal to St. Peterfburg, and frequently get the 
magiſtrates ſentence reverſed. The women are v 
pretty, Tather inclinable to be fat,” but fine agreeable fea- 


3 elective, may continue as long as they ſiye, pro- 
i 7 


tures; the unmarried women are kept in very good order, 


but it is ſaid, that after marriage they do not pay a great 
regard to chaſtity, a iat Weich bey offend not by 
ſtealth but pretty ats ILbe la 

vain, but at the ſame time polite to thoſe who pay them 
great reſpedt. Merchants wives, and other idle women, 
are to be ſeen at the doors of their houſes almoſt through 


L 


the whole day, for no other reaſon than to ſee the gene 
tlemen paſs by, and receive their compliments. To 


ſuch a length is this fooliſh cuſtom come, that I 
{hat og be covered one moment, and — wall 
flu. their hats, uader their armas le Jo many, petic 


= Ana ig . Hed ern R 
The bridge over the Dwina is one of the moſt ſur- 


prizing in Europe, being goo paces in length. It con- 


ſiſts of tranſverſe beams of timber joined together, and 


Tiſes or falls with he tide. It is always taken to pieces, 


and put up before the froſt ſets. in, which ens. in 
November, and again put up as ſoon as the Ap ne. 
The inhabitants of the city of Riga itſelf are about 

in number, and the ſuburbs contain about as many more. 
Three miles below the town, on the ſouthern ſide, is the 
place where Charles XII. routed the Saxons, as he had 
firſt done the Ruſſians. before Narva: a high bank of 
ſand js now collected, and poſſeſſes the ground where the 


action happened, under which are till frequently found 


ſculls and human bones. 1 * 

_ Kokenhauſen,.. or Kokenhuys, ſtood on the river 
Dwina, 90 miles above Riga to the eaſt. It was ſtrong 
by its ſituation'on a hill, rather than by its fortifications, 
but was defended by a good citadel. It was formerly the 
reſidence of the archbiſhop of Riga. The Ruffans 


blew it up in 703, after they had unſucceſsfully. bea, . 

heged Riga, FR FEA s they | CES 1 ag F 

Nienhaus, or Nyenbauſep, on the borders of Muſ- 
h | D d So, 


8 


10 
| of ſeyen months he was obliged 
to retire. The Ruſſians attempted this ci ty again in the 


There arrive at Riga yearly above 


Ibe ladies of quality are very - 


ies A NEW<COMPLETE SYSTEM OF "GEOGRAPHY, 
. is 40 miles diſtant from {|} made a beginning of this work. He was. obliged to 
— to the ſouth 3 igato'the eaſt. break through foreſts, open ways, dry up moors, and 


to the 'fouth- }| raiſe banks, he could lay the foundation. 
| | | ; S 1] whole was a force upon nature. At firſt the work- 
+ Watheck fands at the mouth of the river Enibeck, || men had neither ſufficient proviſions, or even pick- 
| * Peipus. Theſe three laſt are all forts of I axes, ſpades, wheelbarrows, planks, &c. or huts to 
N 1 8 | ſhelter in; and yet the work went on ſo expeditiouſly, 
\ 45 miles from Riga "towards || that in five months the fortreſs was raiſed, though earth 
| thereabouts was ſo ſcarce, that the Lane part of the 
labourers carried it in the ſkirts of their 'cloaths, or in 
bags made of old rags and mats, barrows being then un- 
known to them. It is computed full 100, ooo periſhed at 


Sewold Or. | « 
r bank of the river Treiden; 
Seagate, on the other fide of the ivr, ls 


Treiden, * . 


We to the north eaſt. 2 che place; for the country had been made defolate b 

| —_ — 000 dhags grand divifion of Ruff, war, and ſupplies by Lailoga lake were often retarded 4 
namely, n ELSE, at. | * | con winds. The czar himſelf drew the whole chief 
Ss 22$5004.2321F-- 4G; KIA. on hile the 3 ag going on, FREY began 
f Fe | | K. 1 | to be built. He obliged many nobility, mer- 
to che yorthward of Lino [ont 40 tradeſmen, to go Thie herb, and trade in 


| | the ſouth by the river Luga; on the 


Peibus and the river Nerva; 
i lake, ſuppoſed. to 2 


to the river L 


ſuch commodities as they were ordered. Proviſions being 
ſcarce, and conveniencies wanting, the place at firſt was 
not. at all agreeable to perſons of diſtinction, who had in 
Moſcow large buildings, and feats in the country with 
fiſhyponds, gardens, &c. &c. However, he little re- 
|| the complaints of thoſe who only conſidered their 
owneaſe. The Boyars r e great retinues 
with them, and merchants and ſhopkeepers ſoon found 
cheir account in ſettling here. Many Swedes, Finlarid- 
ers, Livonians, from towns nearly depopulated by the 
wars, continued here. Artificers, mechanics, 


worked out the time agreed on for the czar, were hired 
by the Boyars ; and ſome built for themſelves, and ſettled, 
each man being allowed to pitch on the ſpot he liked. 
In one year 30,000 houſes were erected, and, in two or 
three more, double the number, which-doubtleſs are very 


much increaſed ſince. Some indeed, but chiefly in the 
I labodas, or ſuburbs, are mean, and may be taken to 
pieces in two or three hours, and ſet up elſewhere, To 
| bull this town, that of Nienſchans (a ſtrong fort on the 
Nieva, not far from Noteburg) was demoliſhed for the 
materials, and the inhabitants removed hither. As he 
intended to remove the trade of Archangel to Peterſburg, 


| offered.great advantages to all foreigners that ſhould there 
ſettle ; and ordered that all goods uſually ſent to Arch- 
angel, to be fold, &c. to ſtrangers, ſhould be ſent hither, 


commerce, &c. were not entirely removed till ſame 

1| years after. In 1714 it was ordered, that all future 
{| houſes ſhould be built of brick, and tiled. The citadel 
{| is a Jong and irregular hexagonal, with fix baſtions pa- 


; ile 1 er a havens, || rallel to each other, except the two middlemoſt, one of 
public buildings, which bave riſen as by which,. oppoſite to Carelia, has two orillons (blinds) ; 
the marſhy i of the Nieva, into one one. They were all at firſt but earth and turf; but in 


mn t cities on the earth. e ima- "1710, the czar reſolved to have them all lined with ſtrong 
y ſo many viſible objects, riſes to the || walls: Thoſe on Carelia ſide were finiſhed in his life- 
er, and beholds in idea the titulery ge- time, and the work has been carried on and 

t hovering over the child of his own || by his ſucceſſors. , The wall is 30 feet high to the para- 
viewing, with a parent's fondneſs, its || pet, and the faces are all lined with large iron and braſs 
d temples. The names on which an- guns. On the flanks, which are pretty ſhort, are two 
dwells with fo much fondneſs, finks on a |} rows of Cazamattes, one above the other, arched over, 
iſon with this immortal man; and the fabulous || and covered with beams and turf, bomb-proof. The 


transformation” which the czar com- fineft royal diſpenfaries in Europe, both for the great 
1}. quantity of drugs and medicines, and the large number 
of beautiful porcelain veſſels from China and Japan, 
therein. This citadel has two gates, one adorned with 
1]. ftatues, particularly of St. Peter with his two emblema- 
tic keys, and on its inſide the black eagle of Ruſſia, with 
che globe and the ſceptre in its two talons ; and below 
the | 66M of the Ruſſian St. Nicolas. Before that gate 
is a ravelin, from whence is a bridge, with two draw= 
bridges over an arm of the river. In this place galleys 
and ſmall veſſels are ſheltered from bad weather. 
As Peter the Great deſigned to introduce, as much as 
flible, politeneſs and refinement amongſt his ſubjects, 
e cauſed aſſemblies to he opened at Peterſburg in the 


tempt the migh 


the flayes of fu 


= 


n ton 9 | 
*bited. by above 300,000 Ruſſian, I 2 Aſſembly, or aſſembleé, is 4 French term, which 
f nts, cannot be rendered in Ruſfian in one word. It 1 A 
| number of perſons meeting together, either for diverſion 
: 89 or 


were invited hither, to encourage ſhipping ; who, having | 


in 1713 he made 10060 families come from Moſcow, and 


che duties to be in every reſpect the ſame. But the 


of Greece and Egypt never preſumed to at- curtain on the right of this catadel's gates has one of the 
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or to talk abaut ann Friends may ſec each 


other t occaſion, to confer together on buſineſs, or 
1 to enquire after domeſtic or foreign news, 


— ci | They: were to be regulated as fol- 


1 1 The perſon at whoſe houſe the aſſembly i8.to be 


the evening, is to hang out a bill or 1 
notice — * perſons of either ſex. 


2 II. The ale Wall not begin ſooner than nen 


ea „ nor continue later than ten at 


ag 


Et, he maſter of the houſe is not obliged to go 


4 meet his gueſts, to conduct them out, or to enter- 


tain them but hunſelf is exem 1 
on them, he ought 50 find chairs, can candles, drink, 
all the 2 bars —— provide for all 
| orts'of What belongs thereto. 
$ «1V. . fed for any body's coming 


885 — e if dun makes his appearance in 


V. It 9: lest to every one's liberty. to lie, walk, or 

5 Gals be likes; nor 1534 body hinder; him, or 

exception at what he does, on pain of emptying the 
Gres e (a bowl filled * wine on hag brandy) : as 

Tor N "be is enough to ſalute at coming and going. 

ci 

ſuperior officers, likewiſe merchants of note and head- 

maſters (by which are chiefly underſtood ſhip-builders) 

pn emp in the chancery, and their wives and 

el have liberty of frequenting the aſſemblies. 

4e N particular. place ſhall be to the foot 

men {thole of the houſe CT) that there may be ſuf- 


W in the apartments deſigned ſor the afſembly.” | 


aſſemblies outs daneing in one room; in 


another p at 2 7 or cheſs; in which 
A e mean a rk excel; in a third room 
there 1s 4's wing [age ſmoking, and diſcourſing ||- 
F in the fourth, are ladies and gentlemen, || 


diverting chemſelves with queſtions and commands, croſs- 
poſes, and fuch like lade plays, that promote good 
Ear and laughter. Although none of the company 
are obliged to drink. more wire or brandy than what they 
alk for, except on the tranſgreſſing 3 rules 
or laws of the aſſambly, which happens very often z yet 
there are many. Ruſſians who day bold of that dppertunity 


| of making gnack 


man of the court to keep an aſſembiy once in a winter at 
5 and if the czar pitches upon 

it notice is given by him to the 

Rk academy. eſtabliſhed by Peter the 3 4 q 

multiplicity of profeſſors in moſt ſciences, and the belles 

ttres who have liberal ſalaries. . Tbe building 

perb Ly containing two 


dle,. and an obſe Here is - good 


| manner of natural and artificial curioſi- 


5 — ar, f 
ties. In one of che galleries (ſays Dr. Cock) in a | 
| caſe, is ee Ee ant ian”. This 
has bern the talleſt man I ever ſaw. In another caſe is 
is ſkeleton, 
Tan kin, allo dee the * the ſkin of an Engliſh 
tom or pavement s the ſkin of an 
Horſe, tufted, 
eton. * 


T faw the head of 


leather was like buff. On the 


Great uſed to ride this horſe. 
the unfortunate Miſs Hamilton, a 
Swediſh Lady, who loſt it for having [murdered her child 
unlawfully on Totten, and this is the only murder of that 
kind I ever n of in Rue This lady was maid. of 
honour to the empreſs. Catherine. It is faidPeter went 
ind few ones he wept much, but could not pre- 
N to pardon hery for fear, as it is Rid. 

thae od would charge him with the innocent blood ſhe 
had ſhed. He cauſed her head to be capped and-injefted. 
The forehead is almoſt compleat. The face is the beau- 
tifulleſt my eyes eyer beheld, The dura mater and brain 
are all 8 in their natural ſituation. This is kept 
in ſpirits in a large cryſtal yeſſel.” - 

clides the above here are depoſited great quantities of 
earths, foflils, ſtones, ores, natural metals, minerals, 
ſhells, moſſes, corals, &c. In one room is a figure of 
Peter the Great in wan-work, as lar 
in an * chair croſs-legged, dreſſed 


as the life ; he fits 
in a blue ſuit of 
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erſons of tank, as for inſtance, noblemen and 


— 


of ' themſelves at other mens coft, and 
blies as one of the moſt laudable of the 
. innovations. It falis to the turn of every great 


e perſon} 


ts x fu) 
ſlories, with 4 beautiful cu- 


pair of breeches made of his wife's | 


— = 


| 


— 


| ſhall have free 


cheſnut ä 
ed, ſaddled, and bridled, and beſide it the || but with the conſent of the whole academy 


Here 


the year 274 
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cloaths, white and 8 his ſide. 
He has ſhort black — his bead covered, * is 'fur= 
rounded by mathematical, philoſophical, and mechanical 
wagen The p this . — was drawfi up 

— — . — „ 
"of — 


Pc I, The is to be 
ught in this de 
. 
of mathematics; in the ſecond 
rn ; and; in dhe third, alt Torts "of 


HI. Every one is * Yive into thoſe fiance; and 
to improve that in particulat; which he has made his par- 
ticular All the members are to examine the diſ- 
coveries that ſhall be propoſed to them, either by order af 
the emperor, or by any other man of | 
are to declare ſincerely, whether they are new, uſeful, and 
really ſuch for what they are iven out. are to 
make extracts from the books are printed in Ruſſia 
and abroad, which they ſhall think proper for che im- 
pro vement of ſciences and literature, which 
put into the hands of the Kann ren 
upon every ſubject. | 
IV. And to the end that every ene a, 
benefit of other mens learning 2 | 
bers ate to meet once s week in private, © and three times 
a year in public. 
5 Whereas by this foundation the 
not only in view to fuvour the academy of 2 
_ a park it „ the whole nation; his 
maje ure is, that member of this acad 
ſhall Write a ſyſtem of the ſcience he profeiits, - þ re 
a public lecture once a day; they _ alſo have Private 
lectures, and make their advantage thut way. 

* VL Ts kill up the places chat will become vncunt, 
my member is to have under his direction 4 pupil WD 

ready adyanerd in leurning, and who ſhall haye a 
penſion allowetl him for bis maintenande; And if he 
rr ſeience he Has | Apel | 
himſelf to, he is to ſucceed hit tutor. 

4 VII. In return of ſuch a favour; the pupils Matt be 
obliged to teach the beginners the firſt 2 and to 
inſtruct them io far that they muy, in time, be capable f 
E of the Weary af 

a | 

VIII. "That body ſhall be wette under the 
emperor, Tio teak alien it under is + ; n 
thoſe that are of that body ſnall not liable to hart | 
(without the preſiderc's conlonr)"before any other 
_—_— but their om. | 
| «The library, the cheniber of engine, e 
. —— and that of medals, - ſhalt be for 
their uſe z and the  requiſne for m 


divided ies thee laſs mers. ws. 
inſtructed in all the 


ex 
cnents, either in public or in private, will be furniſhed 


hPa; N. e 
to be out of the 
re wn Hy er Frys ad: 7 5 905 


that coihe from 1 have choir travelling charges 
Tbey Gall ot be imported to make any lan 


—— mate after a de. 
fign of Ty Þ lag that twelve per- 
ſons might ſit convenient] rounl 4 fy == apt 
to make celeſtial obi by turnimg it round. for, 
late czar had ſcan this exrioſity = thy-ino bo and wat Th 4 
wanderfally pleaſed wirh it i, wa at pg io it pea 
of Denmark, WhO das tn 

expenee in bri e 


czar put himſelf 20 

pay gs Bs i ve cut through Aron way 

for it. tleman- whe lately 2 i 856 37 

in * capep this fays, The 7 elebranal 

Tycho eg which Peter I. procured from Finders of 

Denmark, exiſts no more; it wits conſumed by fire in 
I ſaw the new one lately confiruGted on 

the model 7 the other, but ſomewhat inferior in fize. 

The exact dimenſions of the firſt I do not know. The 


I is 11 feet in diameter from pole to p 
ö 


aimit 2a perſons. 


4e XI. 


There Was at Pererſburg a: 2 


cho Brahe: Kl 


. ! Willich wn 
| T Si 


ning ; and they 


are tb 


= 


| _ ſpire covered with double gilt, and a ſhip on the 
(mit wade of r and alſo double gilt. 


bpilding, wich the. figure of a ning bomb, double 
1 The | ſburg, an aca- 


| an ſecurity. On the weſt end of 


r A 4é%tꝛ vote ayers ones | nj crea 
* — _— ——— — * — — 4 — + — — —— — — 1 ' 


| of perfection. 23 


us A NRW COMPLETE. SYSTEM-OP OBEOCRA PITF 


here is another academy for the improvement of arts, | cence, and to erect 


iſhed with ſeveral Greek and Roman models, &c. 
But chis is ſtill in its infancy, and Ruſſia hath as yet 
uced no great genius in this way to give it an eclat· 
The admiralty is a noble ſquare building, on the ſouth 
Aide of the river, oppoſite to the academy. It is forti- 
fed, bath chte entrances by means of draw-bridges, 
and contains a great variety of offices, magazines, 


Man large men of wars ſloops, &. are b there. On coſtly 


:theitop;ok-a: tower belonging to the admiralty:is a high 


+Eaſtward from; the admiralty is the edle a" royal 


ortet bombs, Se in the univerſe! It is a noble 


Noc 


gilt, on che 


y..of 


e e .themmarines a0 which be obliged every confider-. 
able familx in R a | 


uſtia-to ſend one or more of: their: ſons or | 


| neſs... A Eovered galler ul It, when 
Einsen, [above 20; and under 18 years of age; where, ¶ that great man uſed to walk es e aß « WT 42-1 
they were inſtructed: in navigation: alſa they learnt |hoF this miniature palace, the firſt boat ever 5 
the languages, and were taught to ride and fence, and f terſburgh is pladeds! Houſe, gallery, boat, &E. are all, 
ther ęxęreiſes 3 gentlemen, and kept under a at preſent; ſhaded with a cover of timber, in order 5 
N diſcipline, | 5 II preſerve —— dhe injuries of the Weather. This 
end of | little palace ſtands sar the citadel,” of the-north ſide of 
{ſmall veſſels, - and- machines called camels, which are. che river Nieva; and on the ſouth ſide of the fame river 
uſed GLTE great ſhips over the bar for Cronſtadt. chere is another wooden palace, called the fummer pa- 
lace, which was likewiſe' founded Dy Peter the Great. 
This is large, contains many elegant rooms, rich apart- 


At che welt end of Peterſburg is 2 wharf for building 


— —_— 


On the welt end of the weſtermoſt iſland belonging to 
St. Peterſburg, chene is an excellent 'well-fortified hasen, 


in Mhich- are caſt ſome of the beſt camon, 1 


eu ſcarce be 

Ke bodies 
ve not 

OL an 

oath 4" no; ws ab al 
the moſt remarhanhle of which ate; a 

whichy-is)the moſt aticienty and reſpecbed, as be- 

y Peter the Great: It is'built'of wood, - 


b 2 P - abby > 3 | 11.29 . 1 * 
late gast eſtabliſhed alſo, at Peterſburg, an aca- ates only IR a little kitchen And a ſmall Sedochan, 


end 
at Pe. 


where between 200 and 300 r ride with ments, &. and has; -appertaining f it, ſpacious gar- 


fame 41and is. dens, pavilions, pleaſur-houſes, fell wor Fe 
guſtom-houſe, and a fine exchange (though only a U Works, fine ſtatutes, a private plays sa 2550 2 


wooden fabrick) well. frequented by merchants. | It is an Aake well ſtored with fin. Before this" palace there is a 


extenſive and uniform building, with convenient ware- mall ſhip mounting ſix cahnon, Which wis Thid to have 
- Houſes for the'preſeryation:of goods. Not far from the been built by 2 Rufhan \pealadly an 5 a, 
 <aſtle-jo-2-noble ſquare magazine, (built of brick, for Pre- Fete : oe i ned 6 
| Tue wintes palace, about balf\z' 
rpes and is guarded conſtantly by 100 ſoldiers. [[the ſoutheſide- of the Nieva,' is 
be grand market-place is on the ſouthermoſt part of 
the city, wuh many warehouſes, to depoſit all kinds of 


Jerving merchandize. It has only one gate, which is ery 


— 


commodities, dom ; and; foreign, for ſale. It is a large 
Jquarsz with, four entries, and à range of ſhops on each 


ſecure thoſe Who frequent it from the rain... K ftfun- 


unt through this for what he wants to buy. AM pleaſant 


tering many of che beſt! people in Peterſpurg, and all 


— 


| — Spe > che world. 2 S664 Senn 
21, Wogllken and linen manufactures were ſ up chere of for the education of females: only, founded be the 1: 
which the latter is brought to great perfection, as we || empreſs Elizabeth. The buil ing e Te — | 

may. obſerve by the linen of late imported from thence. gtand z children of diſtinction are kept [ſeparate from 
Here is particularly a workhouſe, where an ald; Dutch F 
woman has g wanton nymphs under her care, who are tween oo and 800 young ladies. 


aught, with a whip, how to handle the ſpinnimg- heel; 
and ſeveral regulations are made for 1 the plan- 
tations of hemp and: flax. Paper-mills, and powder- | 


mills, have alſo been erected, with laboratpries it gun- {| 4 | 
 Nery and fife- works; and other places fur preparing ſalt-danals are cut to all parts of the city's the whole" city is 


2 
- 
; 
5 
5 
; 


| tide, both within and without, with covered galleries to 8 e ee, the proper retinue, 3 
are ; | 


> O 


here; as do/500 of the'military, who 
, 


r need not, as in other places (ſays a learned traveljer) regularly mount guard, and are diurnally changed. 

| wants to buy, nt Upon banal at ſore little diſtanet from the Nicws 

k in.thele. galleries will gite him an oppertönity off there is andther elegant wood en palace; built dpon piles, 
and-tworothers lefs remarkable 


At alitele diſtance from ton there is u hoble Temitiary 


tipſe of an inferior rank, and the whole eotitains be- 
7 9 


part of the 
ent river 


Petre and hfimſtone. Rope- yards, like thoſe in England laid out With 2 regularity; thete is not any a bg 


and Holland, for the making of cables and tackling for {| that clobks 0 
the nau, arc alſo ſet up here. The great forge at Peter(- || and-unfutiſhed: 
rniſhes anchors, and ſupplies all iron- Work for handſome, and formed on a larger ſcale than 
building: ſhips and houſes: and they burn bricks; and ſeen in other nlates . A gentleman, w 


burgh 


_ uſe, them in their buildings, inſtead of wuod. A printing | Peterſburgh; ſays, 4. The fire 

7 eſtabliſhed, and news- papers are now as regu- they have à cuſtom here of laying, in many plz 

bey printed as in other countries of Europe ;- ſeveral || ing of timber on the ground, This, 1 2 
uſeful books have been tranſlated out of the High- Dutch, | 


and printed, the government encouraging chelt ſubjects 


though many things appear im 
Me bali N Kniſhed are 


> 
I 
. 


— 


frequent fires they uſed to haye, the ſtreet itſelf caught 


enquire into the ſtate of the world abroad inſtead of the flames, and tſie conflagration became terrible. The 


keeping: them in“igngfance; according to Geir, ancient If public buildings of diffrrent kinds, are ſo prodigioully 


maxims. As to;their filk and woollen manufactutes, they [| Hümereus in this city, that I am inclined to believe the 
have not been able hitherto to bring them to any degree || conſtitute a fifth: 114" ny part of the 5 . 


FC ch 

An R in mentioning P 
278, 12 his city is, as yet, only an i 

rhich will requirs future empreſſes, and almoſt future 

ages, to complete. It ſtands, at preſent, on a; ptedi- 


* 
9 
- 
. 
4. 


2 2 


gh, || brick or wood plaiſtered... Again he a Near ch 


je * 


mmenſe qutline, Niers ist alk palace, built by the preſent empreſs, and 
een, "The Hormitage: lt no nere 
nnen cu idea Gf A bermitage than it does a temple ; 


It no more 


built, it is hard to aſcertain its real ſige and magnitude; 
devotion has not been wanting to add to her magnifi- 


„ 


2 


and great ſpaces are left un- the is in retreat, and there is no drawingareom or court. 
| was admitted a fem days ago to ſee chek | 
nich are very elegant, and furniſhed” Wich great tafte. 


eie apartments, 
'T here 
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EUROPE] Eur of GREAT RUS STA. 
There are two galleries of paintings which have been 


y purchaſed, at an immenſe expence, in Italy. The 
crown, which I'faw in the palace itſelf, is perhaps the 
richeſt in Europe. It is ſhaped like a bonnet, and totally 
| with diamonds. In the ſceptre is the celebrated 
one [purchaſed by prince Orloff for 500, oop rubles 
(112,500 1) and preſented by him to his ſovereign miſ- 
treſs only a few years ſince. It far exceeds Pit's dia- 
mond in ſize; and is not inferior in water. Lapidaries 
declare it the moſt beautiful and rate ever brought from 
Golconda. One of the nobleſt monuments of the gra- 
titude and veneration "univerſally paid to Peter I. is that 
which her preſent majeſty has ordered to be erected. It 
is an equeſtrian ſtatue, and has been ſome years under 
the hands of Monſieur Falconet. In this production he 
has united the greateſt ſimplieity with the trueſt ſubli- 
mity of conception. No other ſtatue, whether ancient 
or modern, gave him the deſign, which is ſingular in its 
kind, and admirably adapted to expreſs the character of 
the man and of the people over whom he reigned. In- 
ſtead of a pedeſtal adorned with inſcriptions, or ſur- 
rounded by ſlaves, he appears mounted on a rock or ſtone 
of a prodigious ſrze; up the aſcent of which the horſe 
labours, and appears to have nearly reached its ſummit. 
This attitude has given him room to exert great anato- 
mical beauty and {kill in the muſcles of the horſe's hind 
thighs and hams, on which the whole of his body is ne- 
ceflarily ſuſtained. The czar's figure is full of fire and 
ſpirit, he ſits on a bear- ſkin, and is clad in a ſimple ha- 
bit, not characteriſtic of any particular country, but 
ſuch as may be worn without violation of propriety 
by an inhabitant of any country. A 

The Ruffians, in winter, contrive to make the warmth 
of their houſes ſuitable to the 8 of the climate. 
They give a proper degree of heat to 
by means of an oven conſtructed with ſeveral flues, and 
their ovens conſume a ſmaller quantity of wood than 
might at firſt be imagined. A ſingle faggot only, and 
that but a little one, is put in, and ſuffered to burn till 
the black thick ſmoke is evaporated. "The chimney is 
then ſhut, by which the heat is retained, and the place 
kept warm for the ſpace of 24 hours; and this fire 
| ſerves not only to warm the rooms, but to dreſs the 
food. The windows, in the houſes of the poorer ſort 
of people, are very ſmall, that as little cold as poſſible 
may be admitted; but in the houſes of fuperior perſons, 
they are large, and; in order to guard againſt the. incle- 
mencies of the weather, they have double glaſs frames, 
and are caulked up in the winter. All ranks of people 
are very expert and nice in regulating the proper heat in 
their houſes by means of a thermometer, when, oy 
opening and ſhutting the flues, they encreaſe or dimini 
the heat to à great degree of critical exaCtneſs. | 

Beſides French, German, and Ruffian players, who 

before” the court in their reſpective languages, 

there is a ſet of Italian ſingers: No perſon pays either to 
to the play or concert, none being allowed to enter 
except ſuch às have tickets by authority. Some few 
years ſince;—an' Engliſh company of comedians went 
over to St. Peterſburdh; where they met with great coun- 
tenance and encouragement... The . playhouſe doors are 
guarded ; and if any one ſhould get in without a proper 


EEE ET 


right, they-would be ſeverely” puniſhed. | 


About 20 miles weſt from Peterſhurgh is the beautiful 
palace of Peterſhoff, ſituated on an eminence, in a large 
garden, ' commanding a fine view, and ſurrounded by 
many dus dul bees, Ec. for ſervants and atten- 
dants. It faces the ſouth, and; in the front, there is a 
beautiful canal of clear ' tranſparent water, from which 
three jet d nus are ſupplied, and conſtantly play. When 
the empreſs is here, the guards are encamped in a part of 
the garden, where their tents make a very agreeable ap- 
earance,” In Seaking of one of theſe jet eau, doctor 
ook ſays, ut of the water, much to my agrecable 
ſurprize, aroſe a dog and three ducks made of copper or 


iron, and, in appearance, all alive: The ducks flutter | 
| the dog follows after them | 
ibterraneous place, à charm- 
by water. The 


through the water Nee 
barking. There is, in a fübterrane 

ing ebe e chryſtal bells, which play by water. "Th 
tries, one om each ſide. The enhtries'ate guarded by ſta- 
tues, which, when you are in, prevent any from 


e different rooms 


— 
* 


„ 


full of the fineſt China in the world; at one 


which is a ſmall, but commodious room 


it, whither the empreſs ſometimes retires to ,repo 


1 dible damage. We 


| pened. 


number of the inhabitants loſt. © _ 


| ception :_it carried every thing 


out till ren by turning 1 Handle, puts a 


* 


op i | 


—— 
— 


* 
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n 
them, © Theſe ſtatues evacuate ſo much Water, by yo- 
miting and ſhooting out of, ſtone piſtols, and guns, that 
the keeper ſaid it would overwhelm any man. des the 
curioſities before mentioned, there is a beautiful gallery 
end | 


, with a bed in 


herſelf; | 1 r AA 
The apartments here are all ſplendid and pohly. für- 
niſhed, and among the paintings chere 2 match 
rtraits of the ſovereigns of Ruſha, via. f. Peter the 
rreat. , 2. The Livonian villager, whoſe virtues raiſe 
her from a cottage to 4 imperial diadem, and to ſhare 
the bed of Peter the es 3. The empreſs. Ann, 
+ TY empreſs Elizabeth, and 5, The preſent. reigning 
ach... V 
Before we conclude our account of this city, it is ne- 
ceſſary to take notice of a dreadful inundation and hurri- 
cane which lately happened there, and has done incre- 
all give the whole in the 8 
a gentleman who was preſent, and who, in à letter to 
his friend, dated Sept, 24, 1777, ſays, Pg 
I told you, in my laſt, how aifh 


ated, and how happy I 


45 71 


recably I was ſitu- 
ſhould be 105 be ——. more in 
thought then of an addition to my un- 
great national calamity that has hap» 
preſume you haye had accounts of it before 
now. TI was very near ſuffering with others: I climbed 
acroſs the ridges of houſes, and with great difficulty, de- 
ſcended ; walked more than a quarter of 2 mile, an 
ſwam occaſionally, Indeed I thought I ſhould. never 
have got to the water's ſurface, the wind was fe. dreads 
fully high. I have been ill ever ſince; indeed am now 
much indiſpoſed and confuſed. Three perſons. attempt- 
ing to follow me on the houſes were either killed in fall, 
ing or drowned. nenidoct bin atritifiaks Shel angus 

* Almoſt all the houſes in the little iſlands in the 
mouth of the Nieva, are demoliſhed, and a conſiderable 


Eondon. I little 
eaſineſs, by the 


* 
1 


« The fortifications of this place have ſuſtained . 
damage. The rapidity of the river was beyond all con- 
before it, making a moſt 
dreadful hayock, and roaring with a, noiſe not eaſily to 
be GERrIne. + ok ito, 2 I 

I ſaw a poor man, with his wife and two daughters, 
getting out at a window, when a guſt of wind blew 
down the houſe, and all were killed except the man, who 
ſurvived three days. 33 al 2 FO 
A pgor young lady, in fixing a rope to deſcend by, 
was killed by the falling of the roof of another houf 
and two other perſons in the ſaid houſe loſt their lives, 

& You may form ſome idea of the dreadful inundation 


- 
* 


| which has viſited us, when IT tell you that the great 


bridge of Pontons is totally borne away, and paper- 
mills, elaboratories, manufaQories, &c., demoliſhed... 
I was. much ſhock*d to {ce the dead body of one of 
the handſomeſt of women floating on the waters: the 
wind and ſtream conyeyed her to a wreck on which my- 
ſelf and ſome others ſtood, and we were diſpoſed. to fat- 
ter ourſelves ſhe might have f ms of life, but a con- 
tuſigh in her head ſoon, baniſhed every ſentiment of that 

. Ju 


i 


1 


1 1 


country. In Mort, both the city a | 
country exhibited a moſt horrible aſpec. 9 
The river Nieva, at Peterſburgh, is about half a mile 
broad, and ſo deep and rapid, that no ſtone bridge can 
poſſibly be built over it: hence it Was, that 3 op 
boats was . neceffarily thrown acroſs it; but theſe bei 
now deſtroyed; the inhabitants, at the hazard of their 
lives, muſt, be obliged to paſs each other in ſingle boats, 
as was with great danger practiſed: before Peter the G ea 
would conſent to the formation of the grand badge of 
The duchefs of N has been a great ſufferer by 
the violent hurricane at Peterſburgh ; her yacht not only 
loſt its rudder, but all her maſts and ſails; the organ, 
which coſt her grace 1500 J. is entirely broke to- pieces, 


and the a coach, which lay in the hold, totally 
deſtroyed. In ſhort, the yacht and furniture are 


| Ee 


of 


110 
111 
wards of 30 00 k «4 4 * » 4 I : - . 
To the above we ſhall add the account of this cala- 


mitous affair, given in the London Gazette, October 18, 


F te narrative which is dated Peterſburgh 1777, is as 
lows. | 3 e © woot 

2 On Sunday laſt an inundatiom happened here, more 

extenſive and deſtructive than has ever been remembered 


in theſe parts. A violent hurricane of wind at weſt- 
ſouth-weſt, which began about two o'clock in the morn- 


ing, raiſed the waters, in the ſhort time of four hours, to 
the Height of fourteen feet above the ordinary level of 
the Nieva, by which'the whole town, and a great extent 
of the flat country in the neighbourhood, was rapidly 
overflowed. The water remained about half an hour at 
its extreme height, and the wind getting a little to the 
northward between fix and ſeven o'clock, it returned in 
a very ſhort time to its uſual bounds. It is impoſſible to 


eftimate, with any degree of exactneſs, the loſs which 


the ſtate and individuals have ſuffered. The number of 
perſons drowned muft amount to ſeveral hundreds. In 
the beft parts of the town many houſes were unroofed, 
and the loſs of liquors and other proviſions in the cellars 
and Tower apartments is very great. In the ſhops (which 


* 


are all in the ſame quarter of the town) 1 84 were de- 
In 


— a very conſiderable amount. In the gardens 
of the ſummer- palace great numbers of the fineſt trees 
are broken or torn up by the roots. The lower ſkirts of 
the town, where the houſes are moſtly of wood, and in- 
habited by the /poorer ſort of people, preſented a ſcene 
of deſolation which can be more eaſily imagined than 
deſeribed. Many perſons were drowned, in their beds, 
and others, who ſought for ſafety from the waters on the 
roofs of their houſes, were carried from thence. by the 
violence of the wind; and thoſe who eſcaped with life 
were left deſtitute of habitations and effects. Great da- 
mage is done at the quay of the Exchange, and to the 
lower magazines and warchouſes. Numbers of barks, 
laden with iran, hemp, grain, wood, &c. to a very great 
amount, were ſtaved, ſunk, or driven in pieces in the 
ſtreets or fields. Several large veſſels, lying between 
this place and Cronftadt, were driven aſhore into woods 
and gardens. Many of the country houſes in the neigh- 
ow, = are deſtroyed. The village of Catherinenhoff, 
and ſome others on the ſame coaſt, were entirely ſwept 
away, with all the cattle; and many lives were loſt 
there, as well as on the fide of the Galley Haven, where 
the ground is very low. The great brid ) 
the — carried away, and moſt of the bridges in 
the town, except thoſe on the new Stone Quay (no part 
of which has ſuffered any material damage) were torn up. 
We have the fatisfaftion, however, to hear, that little 
or no damage has been done to the works or ſhipping at 

cc According to accurate obſervations it appears, that 
the waters roſe a foot and a half higher than in the great 
inundation which happened here in the year 1752. The 
plays at the Court 


taking to give all poſſible relief to the poor ſufferers. 
* 5 melancholy account, it gives us ſome 
ſatisfaction to add, that the empreſs, with a degree, of 
humanity that will ever do honour to her character, or- 
dered the coffers to be opened to thoſe who have 
ſuffered 4 p materially by the tempeſt, and that advice 
was received from St: Peterſburgh, that four of the ſhips 
which were ſuppoſed to have been loſt in the hurricane, 
returned to that port, but in a very ſhattered condition, 


A NEW.COMPLETE SYSTEM-OF.GEOGRAPHY- 17) © 
ſo. much damaged, that the loſs is computed at up- 


11 Bielgorod, 


of boats over 


eatre are topped for ſome time on 
account” of this public calamity. _ Arrangements are 


| into five principal diſtricts, viz. Ob Oneſkaia Petina or 


of emergency, the piers of the harbour may be mounted 
with a conſiderable train of artillery, and two ſmall bat- 
teries at preſent are ſituated on the oppoſite iſand. 

Between Cronſtadt and Peterſburgh are many elegant 
houſes, and on an iſland formed by the river Nieva, near 
the weſtern banks of the lake Ladoga, is the ſtrong for- 
treſs and ſeaport of Noteburg or Oreſco. It was taken 
from the Swedes by Peter the Great in the year 1702. 
With reſpect to the other towns, Nieuſcham is demo- 
liſhed, Iwanogorod is a ſtrong caſtle; oppoſite to Narva, 
from which, at the 4 45 miles, is the fortreſs of 
Caporia, ſituated on the banks of a ſmall river. Fifteen 
miles to the north-eaſt of Iwanogorod is Jama, another 
fortreſs, built on a river of the ſame name 


The. fecond rand Divifion. F the Russlax Empire, con- 
taining Muscovy PROPER, or WESTERN Russ1A. - 
\MUSCOVY Proper, or. Weſtern Ruſſia, contains 
twenty-two provinces, Viz. | 1 b 


7 


12 Mordoa, i; - | || 


1 Pleſkow or Po.. 
2 GreatNovogorod Veleki, 13, Niſi-Novogorod, 
IT were, 134 Volodimer, 
4 Reva or Reſchaw, 15 Suſdal, 
5 Biela or Bielſki, 16 Moſcow, 
6 Smolenſko, . 17 .Roſtow, + 
b 4 Severia, POPE 18 Veroſlawlaa. 
8 Czernichow, 19 Bilejeſora or Relozero, 
9 Vorotin, 20 Vologda. 
10 Rezan, 21 Cargapol, 
22 Dwina. 


T HE lordſhip, of Pleſkow, or Pſkow, is ſituate bes 
tween the duchy of Novogorod on the eaſt, Ingria and 
Eſtonia on the north, | Livonia on the weſt, and the pa- 
latinate of Polockz on. the. ſouth, It was formerly a re- 
public, after which it had the title of duchy. It was at 
ength ſubdued by Iwan Bafilowitz, anno 1509. Tt hath 
a lake of its name, which lies on the confines of Ingria 
and Livonia, and empties itſelf into the larger one of 
Peopus, or Crud-kow, It lies under the 56, 57, and 
58 deg, of latitude, and 28 and 32 of eaſt longitude. . 
The chief towns are, Pleſkow, Abdova, Petzur, Oſ- 
trova, Fieburgh, Voronecks, and Poſtarzova.  _. - 
Pleſkow, the capital, is ſeated. on the mouth of the 
river Muldow, on the right hand of the lake of its name, 
It is divided into four wards or quarters, each of which 
is encompaſſed with its on walls, and the whole is de- 
fended by a ſtout caſtle built on a high rock; It is a 
Ruſſian archiepiſcopal ſee, and a conſiderable populous 
City. | IA 1995 e) 05 | 5 2200 
Other cities of this territory are inconſiderable, and 
not worth notice, except for their ſtreggth.and fortifica- 
tions, which gave the late czar no ſmall. trouble to re- 
duce; and are ſtill carefully kept up, for the defence of 
this advanced frontier. But that of Pleſæow is looked 
upon as the ſtrongeſt in all the north, nm 


I, "GREAT NOVOGOROD VELEKI, 
er, the Duchy f NOVOGOROD. _ 


"THIS duchy is ſituate on. the. eaſt of Pleſkow, laſt 
mentioned, with Ingria, and the lake of Ladoga, on the 
north; on the eaſt the duchy of Belozera and. Twere ; 


and the province of Rzeva on the ſouth, It is divided 


0 # . 


diftrict on this fide the Onega ; Graſina Pagoſt or Gra- 


And likewiſe that none of the Engliſh merchant ſhips had 
ſuffered.” "4 2 Ly * iS: : = * ; ns B, + 
After Peter the Great had laid the foundation of his 
new city of Peterſburgh, and made ſome progreſs in the 
buildings, be thought it neceſſary, to have a convenient 
harbour in which the ſhipping might ride ſecure,” and 
pitebed upon the iſland of Retriſari at the mouth of the 
ulph of Finland: There he built a new town called 
Cronſtadr, and ſecured it with a caſtle called Cronſlot, 
ſituated oft a ſand bank near the fide of Ingria; fo that 
between the caſtle and the town, the ſhipping ride in a 
faſe deep, and commodious harbour. The caſtle is 
built in the form of a round tower, and three tier of gal- 
levies Fel! furniſhed with cannon ſurround it. In caſes 
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ſinean tribe; Vichny Volock and Zauzolfi Volock, or 
che republics of Vichni and Zauzolſki; and Beſvolki 
Petina, or the dry or barren quarter. It hath four lakes, 
| called the Ilmen, Voldai, Lutiniſch, and. Mſtim, and 
| fixteen riyers, the moſt conſiderable of which are, the 
| Wolohowa, Vitegra, Bagda-konſa, Nieſca, Mſtaſua, 
Palamil, Vidoca, Phchega, and Loega. The principal 
cities and towns are, the Great Novogorod or Novo 
rod Veliki, Staraia or Old Ruſſa, Nova or New Ruft, 
Parcoff, Vitzgora al. Vitegra, Ochloma, Tiffina, La- 
doga, al. Ladiſkia, Sol rodna, Poliſſa, Crocka, 
| Quelcor, Niewbochi, and S. Nicolas dw dots £5. 
Ak is called Novogorod Veliki, or Superior, to vines 
| 1 F 92 guif 
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condition, that it was a common ſaying, who can hurt 


_ miraculous St. Antony of Padua. 


town itſelf derives its name. 


EUROPE! RMν,ͤ of GREAT RUSS 


| eh a "ut, , ' * 1 ae r | 
„uin it from the Inferior, or Niſi Novogorod., Its ex- 
D to weſt, on the foutherh part, is computed 


180 towards the north. The chief produce is corn, flax, 


t, honey, and leather; in all which it drove 
T cobhderabe affic, when it was governed by its own 
princes, though, even then, it was very often obſtruQ- 
ed by its wars; bat fince it is become under ſubjeCtion, 
it is much decayed from its flouriſhed condition. In the 
middle of the ſouthern part is the lake Ilmen, out of 
which flows the river Wolohawa beforementioned, which 
paſſes through' part of this province into the lake of La- 


Ks ich of Novogorod Veliki, capital of this pro- 
vince, called by the French Neugard, and by'the Dutch 
New Garten, ſtands on the Wolohowz, and is a large 
and conſiderable place, very populous, and well fortifi- 
ed. But it is plain from the remains of ſome old walls, 
towers, ſteeples, &c. that it was formerly a great deal 
more ſpacious: and indeed, when one beholds the great 
number of thoſe towers and ſteeples which it hath till 
ſtanding, one is apt to expect to find ſomething grand in 
the place, whereas it is indeed but ill built, the walls 
being made of timber and mud, as well as the greateſt 
of the houſes. This change is owing to the ſeveral 
diſaſters that it ſuffered from the Polanders, Ruſſians, 
and other nations; for it was once in ſuch a flouriſhing 
God or Novogorod ? But ſince it fell into the hands of 
the Ruſſians, its great trade and 3 have ſenſibly 
decayed. It is however an archbiſhopric of the Ruſkan 
rite. The cathedral, called Santa Sophia, is large and 
beautiful, though in the antique ſtyle. abe 
On the other ſide of the river is the caſtle, Which is 
joined to the city, by a large bridge, famed for the many 


thouſands of clergy, citizens, and others, whom the | 


tyrant of Novogorod, duke Iwan Baſilowick, cauſed to 
be thrown from it into the river, anno 1569. The caſtle 
is the reſidence· of the Vaivode, and near unto it is the 
archiepiſcopal palace, and a mo dedicated to the 
There is another mo- 
naſtery here, called Perunki Monaſtir, ſaid to hae been 
built on the ruins of an antient temple, dedicated to 


Perun, or the god of fire, formerly worſhipped here, | 
under the figure of a deity, holding a thunderbolt in its 
| *Y | capital Biela, d o1 
charges itſelf into the Dwina, was a conſiderable town 
till ſubdued and Tuined by the czar Baſilowita. 


hand. * 8 ; | 1 ' 
Here are beſides about 100 churches, moſt of whoſe 


ſpires and towers are covered with copper gilt, eſpecially | 


the eathedral; and about ſeventy monaſteries. © It ſtands 


: — s 4 7 T5 4, $4.6 12588 5 
in 58 deg. re „ eee e eee 1 
gitude, about 1 50 miles north - eaſt Ward from Pleſkow, || VI. The Province of SMOLENSKO. |," > 


106 almoſt ſouth from Peterſburgh, and 210 north-weſt || 
5 from MAR, 39005 ns. ick Arien 


Staria or Stara Ruſſa, or Old Ruſſa, is ſituated on 
the oppbſite ſhore of the lake Tlmen, whoſe outlet is the 
river Lovat, from the water of which the inhabitants 
make a conſiderable quantity of ſalt for exportation. 
New Ruſſa is ſituated on the fame river, about 10 
* Hot the old, but does not contain any thing wor- 
ory n SE nas Tao no Trwore 


is fituated on the banks of the river Velcova, 


ch diſembogues itſelf into the lake of Ladoga. 
Mologa is ſituated at the confluence of the rivers Viſh 


and Weg. $03,387 0 BEM, 113; 
5 The town of St. Nicholas is 4 large populous place, 
ſituated near the Wolga, and celebrated for a ſtately and 
ſpacious m dedicated to the ſuint from whom the 
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ben pe were 1 ROY 
T HIs territory is ſmal! and compact, but populous 
and fertile, and takes its name from its capital, and that 
from the river Twerza. It is bounded on the north and 


— 


weſt „ e e on the eaſt 1 | 


of Roſtow, and on the outh by that of Moſcow, and 


the province of Rzeva. Its chief city is Twere, the || 


capital, ſituate on the confluence of the rivers Twerza 
and Wolga; which laſt is by this time become ſo wide, 
that they are obliged to croſs it in ferry - boats. It ſtands 
pleafantly on the ſide of a riſing hill, on the banks of 
the Twerza, from which it hath” its name; and is 2 


to be near 250 miles, but grows more and more nar- | 


| 


| 


| 


— 


th 


large, rich, and populous city, having no lefs than fixty 


1 


Lubiekze, 


tion or worthy of notice. 3 


BIE LA or Bielſki, is fituated to the ſouthward | and 


| the eaft, and Lithuania on the weſt. er 
nately ſubdued” by the Poles and Ruffans, and at length, 


concluſion of the laft century. - the. 
| Niepe or Boriſthenes; the land is in general fterile, but 
the ſkins of the wild 


: 


ſubdued | itz. I. 
the hands of Sigmund III: king of 


churches, and at epiſcopal ſee} ahd ie the tation of 
mint. It ftands about 60 leagues eaſt-ſouth-ealt of 


Pleſcow, and 25 north-weſt of Moſcow. : Latitude 56. 


15. and longitude 37. 20. eaſt. : 6 e 

A little below it on tlie Tame, river ſtands the large 
town of Terſack, Lorſak, or Tarſock, about 20 miles 
north from T were. The other towns have nothing worth 


notice. 


IV. The Duchy of RZEVA er RES HAW. 
ea in. „ ien N . * * 


THIS, province is bounded on the horch by that. or 
Twere laſt deſcribed, and by that of Moſcow ; on the 


ſouth, by the principality of Biela, and the palatinate 
of Vitepſt; on the weſt, by the lordſhip of Pleſl 
and on the eaſt, by part of the territory of Moſcow. 
The towns hin nn Pc od OP a3 33 $26 646 

Rzeva the deſert, ſo called becauſe ruined and aban- 
doned, was the capital, and ſtood on the weſtern fide of 
the province, on the ſouth-weſt of Velikie-Louki; but 
hath yielded its dignity to wh e 
" Rzeva Volodemer 
the Wolga, on the caftern fide of this province, near the 
ſmall lake Wolga, Which is. one. of the head ſprings. of 


that river. It is faid to have been built by prince Volo- 


dimer, who made very conſiderable conqueſts in this an 


the neighbouring provinces. It is but indifferently built, 


p44 well peopled, and drives ſome ſort of trade in hemp, 
&c. a #14 $A tis ov d l 2 0 q | 
* Toropecky is a ſmall neat, town, pleaſantly ſituated on 


2 little river that falls into the 
1 . F 5% ; y 1 nin t. ; 


towns are, ws 
5 # > ; F FLY #5 18 Ft) S V4 4 
V; * Ci * 2 
” iliki- 106 ; 2 X 101 4 


Boroveo, 5 LES Fo : - 1-1 Zan; Tx 963 1 8 I A 
k -F xs. (3.3 | 5 


x 2 410 4451 + £31 Th ps . 4 » d: 5 
But none of theſe conta any thing meriting a deſerip- 
i 44-14 opp .#'% we 117 L hes; 
. 


V. The Principality of Biz | . 


weſtward of Ryeva, to the eaſtward of Lithuania and 
the palatinate of Wetepetz, £ and to the northward of 


I HAR IPTY Sar ttedioy ya, 2 
It was 3 governed by its on princes, and the 
ituated on the river Oſca, which diſ- 


| THIS province extends about 200 miles from eaſt to ö 


weft, and is uſually ſtiled the great duchy or palatinate 
of Smolenſko. It has the principali 


Ko. | 0 Pi a. on the 
north, the duchy of Severia on the fouth, Moſcow an 


was finally ceded to the latter, oy treaty, towards the 
Ik 


f the wild beaſts, with Which it abounds, 
yield the inhabitants fome profit.” . 


Smolenfko,' the capital of the province, is agreeably. - 


ſituated on the banks of the Nieper, near the confines 
of Lithuania. It is large, , populous, and well fortified, 
and contains 8000 houſes tdlerably well built. 


it, was once a metropolitan, and is now a bi 
The ſurrounding woods are 
in the Ruſſian dominions.. 


* 


D fs is ſituated on the ſame river, about 15. 


. * . '” g - 
miles from Smolenſko, but contains nothing remark- 
biet, eine, ee eee TON 
eee eee eee eie - 10. 209% eum 

% A Wm 1 WW « oY ** 4 > f i e . + 5 11 Nds 0 
., D Diicly of SHUI. 
* * Wenn - * 11 1 41 + 4 5 r 2 +. k 


Ruſſia, to the eaſtward of Cozernikow, to the no 


ward of Bielgotod, and to the fouth\yard of Schl. 4 - 6 


Tt had formerly princes of its dyn till the 3 was. 
the czar, Baſilotyitz. It afterwards fell into 

land, Wuo incor-" 
porated 


. 


leſkow ; © 


i, which is . pleaſantly ſituated on 5. 


wina. The other 


is watered by the. 


| It is 210 
miles from Moſcow,” has a citadel'and gartifon to defend 
and is now a bilhop's ſee. 
land to produce 'the belt firs. 


THIS duchy, is ſituated, to the weſtward of Little 


| 
+ \ 


125 
it with N e * hut it was at len 
y ceded, to ods vs.» mpeple ber of che ancient p a 
einer Tot HEN 0. 
— province being watered by the rivers Irie D Do- 
N is fertile and populous, Jet 
there is one vaſt | extenfve f Tu 
which is computt to be 100 miles ſquare. —Here "ſs 


Horrid with fern and intricate with thorn, $3 6h 
Few paths of human feet, or tracks of beaſts are worn. 


Nogogrodeck, the chief town, ſands on the river 
Doni and i is tolerably fortified ĩ in, the Ruſſian ſtile. 
Rranki IS-A well-foi tiſied town, about 60 miles from 
Werke And iowick is a town of ſmall 
portance, nearly at the ſame diſtance from Branſki. 
The other towns or villages of this province n ſo 
_  hirtle 3 as not to deſerve mentiouung> .. 411 1 


VIII. The Duchy of Czxanicyow.. | 


THIS duchy is bounded on the welt. and- ſout by 
the river Nieper, and the palatinate of ;Kiow ; and on | 
the north and eaſt by Servia and part of Lithuania. The 
river Doniza watets it; but the land is exceedi end 
The principal town called Czernichow is ſmall, thin 5 
peopled, and incgnfiderable ; and the other, place are 


e and paltry as not to deſerve mention 
IX. The Principality 7 Vals F- 


> HY 8 nci 3 Verchen. by the 
river Ugra, — ing 7 $4 duchy of Rezan or 25 

on the ſouth, by Leſſer Tartary, or the land of the Col 
ſacks; on the another 
Renan, and weſt by the duchy 


' 


of Severia. 


Te cert 2f the Colthedace dim 
On the banks of the Oeca ſtands Verotin the capital | | 


deſolated that portion of this province which is ſituated 
near Leſſer T. but the other parts are populous 
and fertile, — by the river Occa. 

of the province. It is only a ſmall town, but well ſe- 
cured by a caſtle and other fortifications. 


river f ſtands Cromare, Starol, and Bolgoff. | 


called, the Province of V £RONIS. FO 


T H I'S province includes a very 
ſituated between the Don and the 
near 300 miles in length. It RT the Don or | 
Tanais, and the Occa ;. hath - the due 
the north, 'Smolenſko to the weſt, Niſi-Nov 
the .caft, and Little Rua 


Fong 


fo many mo ths upon it. bee 
Tos us, LE civ and Lou 


Gen A hy carinot make 


— 

lon ince been fi 3 97 po: * ae eſt 

| 19 Rſs, nc hich ting i hath 8 

544 plendor e It I ae however, ill 
fertile. in cora, w 5 9g other grain, and abounds, 

with 8 Bag of gam : rivers do wi 


the er . * which, hath its 
this ht eh runs almoſt acroſs . d, 
love. n courſe, diſcharges RIF inte 6 
tis at Aſoph | 


"Mott of the towns were formerly conſiderable, dich, 
and well- peopled; but being miſerably plundered. and 
abuſed by the Crim- n in the year uses, they 
oy — lo to recover 


1 or fo x Kb 25 eee 

whic was 115 a fair 158 

We bw ſly ſit 19954 ae go ce ca. It is r 
vy 


fot th noble e ich it made againſt the 
a in the Jew. 1570, by which the. 1 whole empire was. 2 


ie £ 4 


1 of this; provinces 
populous 307 


and to build the, new, tow Ay" with them cal 


. 
. 
-# 
+ may 
— _—_ 


A NEW, COMPLETE SYST BM.OE-GEOGRAPHY:1 5): 


ſerved from their fury, thoug 1595 itſelf, ad almoſt 
the whole duchy, were d 130 by. them. Since that 
time, the fertility of that ——5 which from 

this city and the river Occa, quite to the intrenchments 
which were afterwards made on the co of Tartary, 
to preyent the incurſions of thoſe free-booters, induced 
the Moſcovites to. up all the diſperſed, inhabitants 
of this once-flour ing place, and to cauſe the materials 
of the ruined city to be conveyed, about Sede gues of, 


hens, of — 


Rezanſki, becauſe many o 
went likewiſe and, ſereled there. All. that the antient 
Rezan now retains of its former grandeur, is the archie- 


n fee, and its "RG, ſtill the reſidence o: that — 


tropon 

oronetz, commont called Veronis,. is the moſt c ON 
ſiderable place in this duchy, on account of the reat 
ſhips of war built there by the direction and inſpection 
of the late czar Peter the Great; it being ſituated, on 2 
ſmall river of its own name, which falls. into the Don, 
or Tanais, a little below it, and is deep enough to carry 
them into the great river, and thence — to the Black 
Sea, to which that prince opened himſelf a free paſſage by 
the. taking o Aſoph. +... 

The town is on a hill, and N with, a waden 
wall almoſt rotten. It. is divided into three parts ; one of 
which, called Jakatoff, is the common reſidence of the 

Ruſſian merchants : it hath large and 


part of the ſaid duohy of of 


2 ge track of land, 
cca, and extending 1 


walks, and a ſpacious ſubterranean magaaine of powde 
without the walls. On the i the bl ang 1 
along the water-fide, are ſeveral ſpacious houſes, ſome of 
them 400 paces long, which belong ſome to, the Ruſſian 
admirals, vice-admirals, and perſons of rank. Molt 
of them ſtand facing the citadel, and behind them are 
| ſtreets for thoſe that are 5 in ſhip- building. The 
oy ſtands on the weſt-{ide.of th e Vexonis, and. the cita- 
on the other; and a large bridge 18 built oer it for 
communication. 
The citadel is a large ſquare. fuildng. Ranked with a a 
tower on each corner; hath large apartments in 
= t is ſurroun — with 


makes a figure without. 
On th Gm | fron ae and a wet tote, and is defended. by a 
ſtrong garriſon. This is the chief magazine on this part 


25 of Ruffia, in which there are about 150 cannon, moſtly 
X. The Duchy of Rezan of RHEZAN, or as it is now || 


| unmounted for ſpeedy car conveniences for {hi 
building, and apartments 63s ſtories high for all — 


ner of naval ſtores; and the town is computed to have 
about 10,000 ſouls. in it. Here are ſome; handſome 
churches after the Ruſſian 1 and at à ſmall diſtance 
from the town one ſees a high mountain almoſt mouldered 


of . to | away, and full of cracks, on which are ſome antient mo- 
r . 
to the ſouth... The [Ruffians | 
deem t The foil of this proyince the moſt fertile in the uni». [| 
affirm, that the corn x7 ſo thick and, E 

throu gh it, | 


numents. It ſtands in about 55 deg. 40 min. of lat. and 


40 deg. 25 min. of gg. . about ** Wee 
ſouth of Moſcow-w. 


Taverhoff was 2 


—— 18 


W yn | 


— — 


n low 


4 e AN a ct any af, 


„ Fhe 25 175 is made of earthen ramparts, palliſadoed 
with baſtions at the corners, mounted with cannons. 
ee itſelf is inhabited principally by; ſailors; and 
; ermen; 
Wh are the. garriſon, and appointed to,defend, the place, 
do not reſide in the town, but dwell al] together in a 
neighbouring village. 
he other tons in this duchy worth mentioning, are 
| Donkarod, a large place about 14. leagues ſouth from Re- 
Zan, fituate near the. 9 head of the. Nn, or Pans, 
[du Toul, or T weſtern. confines, near the 
borders o b lang Kg is defended. by a Aous calle 
a Wünen en keen ain ho fe 23 


5h Ir 5 *» The, Province Ca kisses. | by 


5 province af Bielgorod, or Beig = 9 99 — 
|| antiencly called Organia, is ſituated to tha ſouthward of 
|]. Rezan,. and is bounded. on the north by — Nogay Tar- 


tars and, Dan, Coſſacks; on the eaſt. by the river, Don; 


1 the weſt, by. the — ke, 


As 


extenſive rope- « 


and What is very ſingular, 3000; ſoldiers; 


. r 


£ 
p 
* 
; 
£ 
: 
3 


As it lies in a temperate climate, and is watered, by. ſe- 
veral ſtreams, it is naturally fertile, but being expo ed to 
the continual attacks, and inroads; of the Don Coſſacks, 
it is neither populous nor well cultivated. In fact, the 
country originally belonged. to thoſe people, and the in- 
habitants ſtill retain the Tartarian cuſtoms and manners; 
being themſelves more inclinable to live by free-booting 
than by the cultivation of the earth, and to make wild 
excurſions about the country, than to reſide ſocially in 
cities and towns. Indeed it hath a conſiderable: number 
of ſmall towns, moſt of them poor, and half ruined; 
but no cities, except that of Bielgorod, from which it 
has its name, and which is itſelf hardly remarkable upon 
any other account. The Don Coſſacks country on the 
ſouth-eaſt, called alſo Rodoni Donſki, and the Nogay 
Coſſacks country on the ſouth-weſt, are either very bogg 
or woody, and have few towns in their territory; which, 
with the palatinate of Bielgorod, was formerly part of 
Tartary, but hath been gradually conquered from it by 
the Ruſſians. | +a 


4 : > | 2 e, 5 | ; , dels > 
XII. The Province 7 Mon po, er MornvaA, and 
8 Diſtris of CLERMISSE., : Bags 


" WE have now gone through the weſtern provinces of 
Ruſſia, from the lakes Ladoga and Onega, to the ſouth- 
ernmoſt part of it, called Little Tartary ; and muſt face 
about towards the north, where, in our courſe, we meet 
the province which is called Mordva, and whoſe inhabi- 
tants are called Morduates, or Mordya Tartars. It is 
ſurrounded on the ſouth by the Leſſer I and Rezan, | 
on the weſt by the duchies of Moſcow, Volodimer, and 
Niſfi-Novogorod, or Leſſer Novogorod ; on the north by 
the river Volga ; and. on the eaſt, by the ſouthern Czere- 
miſſe. The inhabitants of this province are ſaid to be 
the moſt civilized of all the Tartarian people, and have 
ſome towns ; the chief of which are Adema, about 40 
leagues eaſt from Volodimer, and 20 from Niſi-Noyo- 
rode ; and Moruma, ſeated on the river Occa; but 
neither of them worth deſcribing. The people here are 
heathens, and worſhip one God and a devil, the, former 
Hut of love, the latter out of fear; but have neither 
temples, altars, or prieſts. Their country is ſmall, and 
full of foreſts, and is by M. de L'Ifle placed be- 
- tween the rivers Occa, Sura, and Mokſcha-Reka. 
The diftri& or province of Czeremiſſe, or Scheremiſſe, 
' which lies on the eaſt fide of the former, is a vaſt track 
of land, extending from 54 to 61 deg. of latitude; and 
is divided by the river Volga into two parts; the ſouthern 
diſtrict, which adjoins to Mordva, has the name of Na- 
porno, which . implies mountainous ; the ſouthern is 
known by the name of Logowai or Low Land. The 
inhabitants, who are deemed the moſt ſavage of all the 
Tartars, breed vaſt herds of cattle. They are without 
towns, faithleſs in their dealings, ſuperſtitious in their 
notions, and cruel in their diſpoſitions. Some are called 


— 


— 


— 


Mahometans ; but the greater part, mW towards || _ 


THIS duchy has Volodimer on the ſouth and eaſt, 


Cazan, know nothing either of Chrift or Mahomet, | 
baptiſm 'or - circumciſion. Their way of naming their 
children is, by choofing a day fix months after birth, and 
giving the name of the firſt perſon they meet. They 
ave no notion of a future life; but believe that God 
bleſſes, and the devil puniſhes, according to deſert, in 
this life. They go to a place called Nemda, 40 leagues 
from Cazan, Mi of marſhes, to pay their devotions to 
the godhead; and believe if mY go empty-handed, the 
devil will puniſh them with a lingering and incurable 
diſeaſe. --Phey worſhip ſun, moon, ſtars, and animals; 
but to God they ſacrifice a horſe, ox, or ram, roaſted 
and baſted with liquor made of honey. Their language 
is peculiar, underſtood by neither Muſcovite nor Tartar. 
A man is allowed three or four wives. The women 
wear only a coarſe linen gown, which covers their whole 
y; and the head-tire of the married ones riſes over 
their heads like a horn growing out of their ſkulls, at the 
Op of which hangs a little bell by a filk ſtring of ſeveral 
colours. The men have much the ſame garb about their | 
bodies, with drawers under. The married ſhave their 
heads, and the unmarried let their hair grow to a conſi- 
| derable length. They are ſubje& to the czar, and 


EUROP EHT. 5 EMYIRE of GRE AT R U/S5$Ti&:) 4 54 113 


XIII. 2. Duchy of Niet · Novo. 


THIS: duchy is ſituated to the weſt of Cazan, and 
to the eaſt of Moſcow. It is watered by the Volga and 


populous, and fertile. | 

"he capital Niſi-Novogorod, is ſituated on a rock at 
the confluence of the Volga and Occa, ſurrounded by a 
ſtone wall, and defended by a ſtrong citadel. ' Near the 
river fide,” and before the ſtately gate of the Peary 
Iwanoffki, there is a ſpacious market - place. A. noble 


1 ſtreet, interſected by others, runs through the whole 


n 


town; the cathedral, which is built after the model of 
Santa Sophia at Conſtantinople, is a ſtately edifice ; it 


adorned at the top with elegant croſſes.” © The ſuperb 
archiepiſcopal palace is near the cathedral, but contains a 
church within its own walls. The governor's palace, 
and the chancery, are noble fabricks, and the houſes in 
22 are well built of timber. The city itſelf is ſmall, 

ut the ſuburbs are large, and the whole has a good trade 
and is well furniſhed with proviſions. The luxuries, as 


the inhabitants in general, women as well as men, are 
abominable drunk ars. 

anos — ſituated at the foot of a — ground 
near the Volga, is a large village conſiſting of wooden 
houſes. - It was originally founded by the czar Baſilius 
as a check upon the Tartars, but as the Ruſſian fron- 
tiers at preſent extend much farther, the fortifications 
have been ſuffered to go to decay. The other towns of 
this province are, Slaboda, Balagna, and Paſtoff, but 
they are neither important or remarkable. 


7 — 
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5 XIV. The Province f VoLoDIMER. >. 


THIS province is bounded by that of Nifi-Novyo- 
gorod on the eaſt, by the duchy of Moſcow on the ſouth ; 
by thoſe of Roſtow and Suſdal on the weſt, and by the 
river Volga on the north. It contains ſome fens and 
foreſts, but in many parts is fertile, and well watered by 
the rivers Occa, Clelma, and Volga. | 
|  Volodimer, the capital, ſtands abaut 75 miles from 
Moſcow to the north-eaſt ; it is ſituated. on a fine hill, 


a moſt noble appearance is exhibited to the diſtant, eye. 


ment of the tenth century, and here he and his ſucceſ- 
ſors reſided till the court was removed to Moſcow, fince 
which period its ſplendor hath gradually decayed. The 
other towns are, Gorachowitz ; Ileſs, ſituated on the 
river Cleſma ; and Baluchna, which ftands on the banks 
of the Volga. „„ hes” od 


{ 


XV. The Duchy of SUSDAL. 


Roſtow on the weſt, and the river Volga on the north. 
It is very narrow, but extends in length | 
and is watered by ſeveral rivers, which render the low 
lands exceedingly fertile. It however contains many fo- 
reſts, which are well ſtored with fallow deer and other 
game, and with wild beaſts, whoſe furs bear à good 
price. This duchy was beſtowed, by the czar Jeroſlaws, 
on his ſon Andrew, who became a branch of the dukes 
of. Suiſki, from whom Baſilowitz Suifki was deſcended, 
who was choſen czar after the defeat of the ſham De- 
metrius. John Baſilowitz ſubdued this 8 anno 
1565, and incorporated it with his own eſtates. Its chief 
towns are, 5 Al 
Suſdal, the capital, Caſtro-Moigorod, Louch, and 
Yourieff. _ its | ic: 


Suſdal is ſituated on the river Cleſma, near the ſouth- 


ern part of the duchy. It is an archirgilepgal ſee, and 


was formerly the metropolis of Ruffia, but is gone to de- 


| Cay ſince the ſeat was removed from it. It is built moſt! 


of wood, after the Ruffian manner, and retains. but li 
of its priſtine grandeur. It is, however, 


* 


obliged to affiſt him in war; but are free from all tribute 
fave _— „ of lh 
LF az h 


— 


+* \ : . 


* * 


ſtately monaſtery of nuns, and for ſome other antient 
buildings. © wy bas ier . 
— 3 n # OS F * A © : . << - XVI. The 


Occa,/ abounds with foreſts, but is nevertheleſs pleaſant, 


has five cupolas beautifully varniſned with green, and 


well as the neceſſaries of life, are remarkably cheap; but 


which is beautifully diverſified with plantations. Hence 


It was built by prince Volodimer in the commence- 


near 120 miles, - 


famed for a 


* » * * F aa 
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- periſhed, either in the flames, or by 


brick 
miles in circuit, and fortified with three ſtout walls, 
ſtately towers, and a foſſe: and in the caſtle are 1. TW o 


„ A NEW COMP EETE SsVST ENT or GeOGRAPHY. 


vl. 7 Dudy of Mosc. 


THE ines Moſcow, or Muſcovy, properly ſo 
called, i in order to diſti 


iſn it from: the empire 
| the name 
of duchy, becauſe, for a long N the ke inces. of. it 


It hath 


y market and large bell. This quarter is waſhed on 8 


ſouth-weſt by the river Moſcow, and on the north by the 
Negliga, which falls into the former on the back of the 
caſtle, It is called Cataigorod, not on account of its 
— ſituated in the middle of che city, as Olearius fancies, 
'Catai, the antient and Ruſſian name of China, 
ens: the chief merchandizes fold in it come from tha 
country : ſo that the name implies the ſame as the Chineſe 


ci 
pe Ca. prod; or ducal city, encompaſſes the Ca- 


2 province is bounded on the north - the — of d apt lied * itlelf ſurrounded with a white ſtone 


te fame river Oce 
= 


S 


83 


into the Volga; and 
on the large foreſt, out 
of whi 


— Moſaiſk, Wicina, — and — 


is of, and the greateſt 
5 in the whole Ruffian empire, is ſeated in a. fine ſpa- 

+ on the river of its name, over which it hath 

« Bits btidpe of twelve arches, of a'prodigious height 
and breadth, becauſe that river often overflows. It was 


he ITED once the 


built by prince Gafiſchin, from the of a Poliſh monk. 
The town ſtands in a gravelly ſoil, and wholeſome air, 
n . in the centre of the best provirices of Moſ- 
n and we are told | 

things concerning its largeneſs, populouſ- 

roy! f number of houſes, which, it ſeems, once 
amounted to above $0,000 ; though, if we may gueſs at | 
theſe what they are now, the r part of them 
might called low wooden huts than 


houſes: 'on i which account this city has been always li- 


able to ſuch violent tions as ſeldom failed of | 
coriſurniing near two parts in three of it. It was taken, 

a burnt down by the Tartars, anno 1572, and 
— the Poles, anno 1611, when 41,000 houſes were de- 
ftroyed, beſides the vaſt number of men and women that 
the ford. Not- 
withſtanding which loſs, we find in 1662, when my 
_ 
full of houſts and inhabitants; inſomuch that the num, | 
ber of the former is, by the loweſt calculations, ſaid to 
Have amounted to 40,000 ; and by the Ruſſians affirmed, | 
to have been above double that number. | 


Moſcow is of à circular form; and confiſts of four 
diſtinct parts, ER. all ſurrounded with 2.diftin& | 


wall, viz. T. 

dom. 74. Strelitze- 

formerly the quarter of the Strelitze's, or czar's guards. 

The Catai atzigerod, or middle city, is farrounded' With a 
wall; and on this. Fands the caſtle, which is two 


of the ezars, one of timber, the other of ſtone, 


ere ang. other antient * 0 = TS gan The  Sxehequer, || 


magaZine, 


alex een one 'of . Mi 
tombs of the 


„in Which 


PR 


ela Stena; whence it is alſo called Biela 
Gordd, or White City. It cotitains, among other 
buildings the great arſenal, and is, watered by the Ne- 


gl iga, which 1s through it, and thence flows into the 


itch that ſurrounds the middle city. 

The quarter called Skorodom, or Scoradum, ſtands 
on the north - weſt fide of the Czargorod, and is chiefl 
inhabited by timber -mongers and carpenters, who fy 

| houſes ready made. Theſe houſes are moveable, Li 
ſold very Cheap, and in numbers: and, indeed, 


conſidering the frequent fires that happen in this city, 


or to * — neglect of out the candles, which they 
light to ſome favourite faint, in their houſes and cham- 
bers, they have need of ſuch a large market to repair to 
on thoſe occaſions. It is called fcorodum, which, in 
the Ruſfian language, fignifies done in haſte, alluding to 
| the mud wall that ſurrounds it. And it well deſerves 


owing moſtly either to drunkeancly, # re reigning vice here, 


Carliſle was ambaſſador. there. from our king Charles | 
it was ſo well recovered as to be 12 miles in compaſs, ¶ the backſide o* them, for the conveniency of large 


-_ * after the Italian manner. 2. The patriarchal | 


Five Sy © rt 


grand, dukes, or czars, There 
2 ſeveral other barely buildings in this great caſtle, 
crc J ſtands that ſtately antient fabric, called the. 


that name, if what they tell us be true, that it was 


finiſhed in four days, on a report of the Tartars ap- 
proaching, though it was.15 or 16 miles in compaſs, a 
1 Is, every where ſupported by planks and beams 
OF Nr, 
The Strelitze-Slaboda, formerly the quarter of the 
ſoldiers, or guards, ſtands on the eaft and ſouth-eaſt fide 
of the Cataigorod and the caſtle ; and is itſelf ſurrounded 
= 1 with wooden ramparts, and divided from the 
the river Moſcow ;, for which reaſon i it is ſtiled a 
Abel. or ſuburb. 
| The houſes velligof ſo mean ati appearance withaut 28 
| they, for the Im part are, except thoſe of the no- 
blemen, gentlemen, and rich merchants, the furniture 
| of the infide cannot be expected but to be of a-piece ; ſs 
the lives and merchandize that may be 


that, excepting 


loſt in ſuch frequent conflagrations, the is ge- 


nerally looked upon as fo inconfiderable, that ne- 
ver attempt to extinguiſh the fire, but by pulling | Ha 
ſuch a great number of them as will prevent its perading 
farther. 

But the merchants, who have much to loſe, take < care 
to depoſit their choiceſt wares in. vaults of ſtones, which 
'f are proof againſt ſuch diſaſters. And there are reckoned 


in this whole city about 3000 ſuch houſes of ſtone, 3 | 


brick, in all; which, if they ſtood cloſe to one anothe 


would make a noble ſhew z dat they ſtand at ſuch vaſt 


diſtances from each other, and are intermingled with ſuch 
long rows. of theſe wooden huts, that they are almoſt 
loft, eſpecially a8 they do not ſtand i in the ſtre ects, but on 


and dens, which moſt ef them have ſpaci 

in apple order, and ſutrounded with 11 9 
Ee off thieves and fire. The ſtreets are not 
255 with —_ bi dondes * thick fir 2 

one $ at their beau what we ha 

| of the. hoſes * * 


2. Cxargorod. 3. Skoro- Churches and chapels, including thoſe. that LEY 0 
8 ſo. called becauſe it was | 
[| puted to amount to above 1 500 and ſome of them are, 


monaſteries, are here in ſuch plenty, that they are com- 


very large and ſtately; that, Deren, which is in the 
| kremelin, or palace in the caſtle, is a. vaſt, antient build- 
! ing: on the Fight ſide of the altar is che czax's thron 

and on the left that of the patriarch and in the body of 
che church hangs a chandelier of immenſe weight and 
value, The very, jewels, and other coftly orn 
that entich à picture of the Virgin Mary here, are values 
at. half a ton weight of go „ beſides a vaſt number o 


| chalices, pixes, atins, ſtatues, and other. church uten 
{ils of gold and filver, finely wrought, and enriched 
with precious tones; .a_vaſt number of other prieſtly, 


veſtments of great value, and an immenſe quantity o 
donatives and preſents offered to the relics of es Emig 
nent Ruſſian faints, which are here * So that 
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EUROPE.) 
the treaſure of this church is deemed equal to that of any 
3 — . | great | bell of Moſcow, the 
learned Dr. Cook ſays, I went to ſee the great bell 
w__ 'bef his 

ths before thi 
— city, and che belfry bein 
ame fate; 
had 2 piece 
mit any man to 


burnt down about two thirds of this 
all of timber, ſhared the 


broken out of its edge large enough to-per- 

into it. Its weight is 443,772 pound 
ind its height about 21 feet four inches and a half, —T 
then went to the top of a very high tower called Ivan 
Velike, or the Great John. From this tower T had a 
ompleat view of the Whole city, which indeed made a 
very grand appearance. The weather being very cold, 
the Ruſſians heat their ſtoves before day-light, and make 
uſe of fire at no time of the day except to get dinner 
ready, ſo that the view is never but at thoſe times ob- 
ruched by the ſmoke. Upon the top of this tower there 

al 


are three balls, I think the leaſt of which is larger than 
the lar in London. Under the tower is the antient 
imperial palace, a large Gothic ſtone building. All 


theſe which I have mentioned, and all the imperial an- 


tient archieves and different courts of juſtice, are in that | 


of the city called the Crimline, which is ſurrounded. 
y a high brick wall, ſaid to be about 2090 paces in cir- 
cumference.,” e | 
The ſuperb, church of Saboor is go feet | 
hath a ſtately dome, ſupported: by four large pillars, and 
is, though in the ancient ſtyle, quite magnificent within 
and without. That of St, Michael is the repoſitory of 
the dead. czars, and of all the royal family of the male 
ſex. The bodies of the princeſſes of the blood are in- 
terred in the ſtately abbey of the nuns called Tzudoff 
Monaſtir, in the fame caſfle, and near the church above- 
mentioned. The tombs of the princes who never reign- 
ed are in a ſeparate chapel. But nothing is more mag- 
nificent than the palls with Which their coffins are co- 
vered; not conſtantly, indeed, but only on holidays: 
thoſe of the czars, eſpecially, are of the fineſt velvet, 
and have either a maſſy or. embroidered golden crucifix 
upon them, of curious workmanſhip, and enriched with 
vaſt variety of coſtly ornaments, eſpecially. inſcriptions, 
which are moſtly done with pearls and other precious 
ſtones nn he OY | 


Monafteries of men and women are here in great plenty 
and variety, likewiſe, both in the city and caſtle, and 
in the ſuburbs and «avenues of the town. As a minute 
detail of each would be unneceſſary, we ſhall only fay in 

eneral, that they are, next to the palaces and noblemens 

ſes, ſome of the beſt edifices in the city; the pious 
founders of them having ' ſpared no coſt to adorn, them 
with curious architeQure, paintings, gardens, and every 
thing that is convenient and beautiful. The only one 
we ſhall mention here, is called Dewitze Monaſtir, about 
2 mile out of the city; and is that in which the ambi- 
tious princeſs Sophia, Who had, hatched ſo many plots 
againſt her brother the czar Peter T. was at length con- 
fined, and ended her days. It is ſituated on a ſpacious 
plain, and hath 300 nuns belonging to it, who lead a 
regular life, and never ſtir out of their limits, as 
ſome other forts are permitted to do: theſe are only al- 
lowed, on holidays, to walk on the terraces round their 
8 „Which are raiſed to a convenient height for them 
joy the proſpect of the adjacent plain. 

late czar Peter I. founded 
which he took care to fill up with men well verſed in arts 
and ſciences, and all kind of literature, for the poliſhing 
of the next generation. The firſt is for bumanity, rhe- 
toric, and philoſophy ; the ſecond for mathematics; and 
the third for navigation, aſtronomy, and other ſciences 
1 to them. In all theſe youth are kept under 
ſtrict diſcipline, and have, at the ſame time, all due en- 
couragement to excel in, their reſpective ſtudies. To 
theſe the ſame prince added a diſpenſatory,- which is not 
only one, of the fineſt ſtructures in Moſcow, but, by 
report, one of the beſt fumiſhed with all forts of medi- 
eines, drugs, c. in Europe. It is put under the 
care of ſome. Germans, who are allowed the beſt maſters 
in that art, though the moſt flovenly in their compoſi- 
tions, they never ſtudying to pleaſe the eye or taſte. in 
their preſcriptions, as we do in England, but nauſeate 
their patients by the inclegance; of: their. drugs, which 


toen 
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in a large pit. A fire had about two | 


the bell fell into the bottom of the pit, and 


feet in length, 


here three colleges, || 
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could not poſſibly be taken by the people of any other 
country. This diſpenſatory hath a. yearly revenue of 
20,000-- rubles, to renew their Materia Medica; ant 
furniſhes not only all the army, but likewiſe all 
the principal cities in the empire with medicine. 
The courts of judicature, —— and other of- 
fices, are — lets and built of ſtone, and re- 
ſemble gaols, and indeed are ſuch in ſome ſenſe; they 
having apartments for debtors, as well as criminals, Who 
are kept there chained up. . Juſtice is, in general, admi- 
niſtered with ſome ſtrictneſs and ſeverity; yet the Ruſſians 


being naturally lazy, and given to drinking, the whole 


city ſwarms: with beggars and-vagabonds, and moſtly of 
* ſturdy breed, that it is erous to vary — 
alms. This makes it very hazardous to walk theiſtreets 
in the night; for they ponery lurk in corners, with a 
ſhort truncheon, or bludgeon, in their hands; which 
they throw at the heads of paſſengers with ſuch dexterity, 
that they ſeldom fail of knocking them down, after 
which they rob and murder them, and go off, Theſe 
iſaſters happen more frequently on holidays, and eſpe> 
cially during the carniyal ; — a — is found 
murdered, they carry the body to a certain place; where 
it lies expoſed a day or two; and, if it is not owned; it 
is flung intb a deep large pit, made to ſerve on all ſuch 
occaſions z and on the Whitſuntide holidays ſome prieſts 
come thither to ſay maſs for their ſouls. 
The city of Moſcow is much decayed from its ancient 
grandeur and opulence, ſince the building of that of Pu- 
terſburgh.. However, it is very full of inhabitants, and 
all kinds of - proviſions are brought to it in great plenty; 
and fold very cheap; (fiſh is the only dear food, oceas 
ſioned both by the number. of inhabitants, and the four 
lents, and other faſts, that are obſerved by the Ruſſians +} 
and this great cheapneſs hath ſo far lowered the price of 
land all about the country, that the nobility and gentry 


are great ſufferers by it, their eſtates being reduced tèw 


little more than one-third of what they formerly brought 
in, when the city was in its flouriſhing ſtate. The 
canal, made by the order and direction of the late Peter 
the Great, to open a communication between this mE 
tropolis and his new- built and favourite city of Peterſa 
burgh, and by that means, to the Baltic: and German 
Ocean, is a great and noble work, which hath been ſ. 
time finiſhed, at an immenſe charge and labour, rurinir 
between two cities, which, in à direct line, ſtand 


90 aſunder: it begins at Peterſburgh, on the 
river Niewa, or. Nieva, which empties itſelf into the 


gulph of Finland, and, going up that river quite t6'the 
lake of Ladoga, croſſes it at the — anhiry into 
the Woltoff, another river, which flows thither from 
the province of Novogorod. From the capital of that 
province begins what is properly the artifieial canal; 
which paſſing through the territories of Brognitz, Chre- 
ſtitz, Chilolova, Witſchna-Voloſcha, Torſchock, the 
e of Twere, and the diſtrict of Kiln, reaches, at 
ength, the city of Moſcow, and enriches it by the vaſt 
quantities of merchandizes that are brought to and from 

that capital. 1 ee 372 OG bahnned 
Of che „and church of Jeruſalem, ' &c. 4 
late traveller gives the following account: The church; 
biſhop's, and prieſts houſes, &e. are all incloſed- with 
high brick walls; the wall, forming one fide of the 
hops palace, all built on a beautiful detached l 


having on the eaſt, north, and weſt, the fineſt lawns | 


the world, through which glides a noble river. In the 
plain, upon the banks of the river, ſtands the builder's 
romantic houſe, all built of ftone. It is quite alone; 
three ſtories! im height, in every one of whieh are four 
rooms, except the ground ſtory, where are his — 
ſtore- room, and a room, I imagine; for his attend: ts. 
The area af each-of theſe rooms is but about cight; or: 

moſt but nine feet ſquare. In * a ſmall ſto 55 
his bedſtead is of ſtone, as are his bed and pillow. © -Hi 

chairs are of the ſame materials: every ftory of his hotſe 
the convenienc 


is vaulted; and it is flat on the roof, f 
of taking a view of the country. it has but one efitr 
and every room receives light from one window of t 
leaſt ſiae. Fhe builder was a hermit, and à profeſſe 
religious. The heſpital is not large, but well enou 
provided with every neceſſary but medicine, prayers be 
ing (in (their opinion) ſufficient' to cufe Al diſeaſes 
which appear in this holy place. At the weſt end ef 

a | the 
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the church is one of the moſt capacious cupolas I | 
have ever ſeen, only the middle of the arch had 
ago. © The dome is very 

Hificeht and high, with a gallery which ſurrounds it near 
top; the windows are capacious, it is well lighted, 
round with various 
orned with filver, gold, pearls, and 
precious ſtones; and the altar is very grand, and adorned 
with various pieces of curious workmanſhip. I cannot 
ſay whether this dome is as large as that of St 
in London; or not, but it is a nobl 
- Moſcow ſtands about 650 miles 
© miles north-eaſt from Conſtantinople, 720 
racow, 660 eaſt from Stockholm,, 
42. lon. 38. 45 E. 
but handſome town, famed for 
monaſtery of that name, or convert of the 
Trinity, a ſpacious building, with three large 
and a noble church, ſtanding in the middle of the 
The abbot. here is fo, rich, that he has 60,000-peaſants 
t on him, beſides other revenues. 

have ſome apartments for themſelves, and a noble palace, 
ly fortified. In this monaſtery it was that the late 

younger days, was forced to retire, 

to ſecure himſelf from the fury of the Boyard Couvanſki 
and his Strelitzes, who plundered and murdered all o 
nents in his metropolis z and from the plots and con 
racies of his ambitious ſiſter. It ſtands about 40 miles |. 


confines of the duchy of 


fallen down ſome 


the walls are all h 
ſaints, very richly 


pictures of the 


| from Caffa in Crim- 
exſt form © 
from London ; lat. 5 
the ſtately 
The czars [| 


eter I. in his 


north of Moſcow. 

Columna is ſituated near the | 

Rezan on the weſtern ſhore of the river Ocea, which | 

divides it from a flabode, or fuburb, on the oppoſite fide. 
It is almoſt of a round figure, 
well fostified with a ftone wall, fix fathoms high, and 

two thick, and flanked with ſtout and high towers, at 
from each other; but it is now 
rone to decay, and is almoſt ruined, on one ſide. The 
burb, which is called Colutwina Slaboda, is the place 
are expoſed to ſale. 
nfiderable- in it except the fine 
irgin Mary, and the archiepiſ- 
city being dignified with the title off 


the neighbourhood of 
tuate on an eminence, from which it yields a 
beautiful proſpe&. Here is a handſome church, with 
two high towers, N 
avenues to it over the Moſca, which muſt be croſſed over 
a float of timber faſtened together, fo as to be looſened | 


half a mile in compaſs, 
the diſtance of 200 paces 


where the merc As for the 
City, it hath noth 
ſtately church of 


copal palace; the 
| | is a ſmall city in 
Moſcow, fi 


and a ftately mo It hath two 


Periſlaw is a large populous town ſtanding at an equal 
| diſtance from Moſcow and Roſtow. - The other . 


and villages are known by the names of Mologa, Seme- 
bratoff, Guo, Imbilowa- nova, and Baſma- nova, but 
none of them contain any thing remarkable. | 


f . 
[ 


| 


XVII. The Duchy of VNA WI. 


1. THIS duchy, which lies between Monow and Va- 
logda, is exceeding fertile, abounds with corn, cattle, 
and. honey, and is watered by the Volga, which runs 

through the heart of it. „ee 
The capital, Veroſlowla, is a ſtrong, well fortified, 

een city, containing 40, ooo inhabitants. It 

is about 36 miles to the northward of Roſtow, and has a 

conſiderable trade in corn, cattle, leather, honey, &c. 

The other towns of this diſtrict are Roma-Nova and 

| Darnelofke, but neither of them contain any thing 

worthy of obſervation... 53 
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XIX. The Duchy of Bru Iso A. 


T HIS is a very ſmall province, nearly circular, and 
derives its name from a lake called Biele-Ozoro, or the 
White Lake, which is 40 miles long and 20 broad, and 
on the banks of which ſtands the capital of the ſame 
name. This duchy is bounded, on the ſouth, by that of 
Twere, on the weſt by Great orod, on the north 
by Vologda, and on the eaſt by Vereſlawla. The whole 

is ſo much encumbered with lakes, fens, bogs, woods, 
&c. that the roads, in general, are uſeleſs, except in the 
winter, when the froſt renders them paſſable. There is 
plenty of fiſh all over the province;! and ſome parts af- 
ford corn and-paſture. ©. + delt Git het 
Tze capital Biele-Ozoro, or Belozero, is ſtrongly for- 
' tified, hath an important caſtle, and is ſurrounded by 
the waters of the beforementioned lake; Upon the whole, 
it is a large, populous, briſk place. - +» | 


2 The Duchy of VoLoopa. . 


IJ HIS duchy is bounded on the weft by Bilejeſora, 
on the eaſt by the river Dwina, on the north by Car- 
gapol and Ouſtriang, and on the ſouth by Yeroſlawla. 
t is large, woody, mountainous, full of lakes, fens, 
&c. Abounds with fiſh-and game, but is deſtitute of 
moſt other kinds of proviſions. | 


, Bn Wen r | — 


= =P 


and divided, to give paſſage to the veſſels that go up and | Vologda, the capital of this province, ſituated on both 


| Mofaiſch is another town ſituated on the fame river, 
ſouth-weſt of the city 
able at preſent as it was formerly. 


XVII. The Duchy of Ros row. 


FT HE duchy of Roſtow, Roſthow, or Noſtoff, is 
bounded on the ſouth by that of Moſcow, on the north 
by that of Veroſſawla, on the eaſt by that of Suſdal, and 
by that of Twere. It is a rich and plentiful | 
country, and was formerly the firſt duchy in all Ruſſia, 
Ne? ; and was governed by its own 
dukes till the czar Iwan Baſilowita put the laſt of them 
to death, and ſeized on this territory, anno 1564. It was 
afterwards- aligned for the maintenance of the Czarc 
Roſtow - abounds with corn, 


about nine | 
but not ſo 


of Moſcow, 


on the weft 
next to that of Noy 


witz or heir a 
fruits, herbs, 


game, c. The capital, called Roſtow, 
is a large town and 


itan ſee ſituated on the lake 
Roſtow, from whence iſſues the {mall river Cobris or 
Kolſpar, which runs into the Vol 
miles to the north of Moſcow, and contains 


about 80 miles to the 


K This city ſtands | 
about -120 
| nt ſtone churches. . 
_  Uglitz, fituated on the Volga, 
weſtward of Roſtow, is celebrated for the excellency of 
in it. It was here that the young prince 

ſon of the czar Iwan Baſilowitz, was mur- 
rder of his brother-in-law T rederowitz Ga- 
a tumult which was occaſioned by a con- 


trade, but is now gone to decay. 


e 
- dered. by 
denaw, duri 


the throne. 
- . Chlopigorod 
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des of the river of the ſame name, is a capacious, po- 
22 and commercial place, as beſides natives, many 
ngliſh, Dutch, and other merchants reſide in it. This 
.city is one of the moſt antient Ruflian archiepiſcopal 
ſees ; is near 230 miles to the northward of Moſcow, 
ſurrounded by a ſtone wall, and defended by a ſtrong for- 
tf freſs. The ſtreets are open and regular, the houſes 
handſome, and the markets well furniſhed, every com- 
{| modity- being ſold in a peculiar quarter. The river is 
broad and navigable, and the cathedral magnificent; be- 


ſides which here are 20 tone, and 43 wooden churohes, 


Dwigitza, fituated on a river of the fame name, which 
falls into the Vologda, is a ſmall but well-peopled town. 
On the river Vologda are likewiſe two other inconſider- 
| able towns named Sooſka, and Strelita. 4 

| > | 2 

| 
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XXI. Pe Province of CarGarot.' 


I HIS province is fitvated to the north of Vologda, 
from whence'it ſtretches almoſt to the White Sea. It is 
woody and fenny, contains many lakes and rivers, but 
has no town . which is ſituated on the 
weftern banks of the river Onega. The people are ex- 
ceedingly rude and barbarous. The diſtriẽt of Wiga, 
which lies to the north-weſt of Cargapol, is wild and 
deſolate, ' and contains only two ſmall towns called 
| Waga and Wied; and the diſtrict of Onega, which lies 
| to the weſtward of that of Waga, is equally barren and 
wild, very thinly inhabited, and hich" only one town 
named Korelſkoi, which is ſituated near the mouth of the 
river Onega on the ſouthern coaſt of the White * 287 
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| TH IS province is of conſiderable importance and 
dan e being near 300 miles in length, and in 


1 of a rchombus. It is bounded on the north by the 
Vh 


ite Sea and part of Ingria; on the weſt by Waga and 
Onega, from which it is ſeparated by the river Dwina; on 
the ſouth by Ouſtriang; and on the eaſt by Zirania, It 
is woody, mountajnous, and barren, though watered. by 
ſeveral rivers beſides the Dwina. The ground produces 
10 corn, and but very little paſture; ſo that few. cattle 


are bred in the province, and conſequently meat is ſcarce; | 


ſo that the inhabitants ſubſiſt principally. on fiſh, either 
freſh vr dried, but the ſtaple commodity is ſalt, and in- 
deed this was their only article of trade, previous to the 
commercial intercourſe eſtabliſhed by the Engliſh at Arch- 
angel, fince which period this province hath gradually 

rown rich and important. 

The city of Archangel, or St. Michael the archangel, 
is advantageouſly ſituated, on the eaft fide of the Dwina, 


which falls into the White Sea 18 miles below it. Con- 
ſidering the excellency of its ſituation, and the greatneſs | 


of its commerce, it is not ſo large as might be naturally, 
ſuppoſed, not exceeding two miles in length; it is, 


however, rich and populous, and the houſes are of mo- 
dern architecture, the builders ſeeming to have had in 


view thoſe excellent maxims of deſign, which our ini- 
mitable poet Pope hath thus elegantly verſified; 


eee, TRAnTAY IE ol 

To build, to plant, whatever vou intend, 
- To.rear the column, or the arch to bend, 
To ſwell the terras, or to fink the grot, 
In all, let Nature never be forgot. 
But treat the goddeſs like a modeſt fair, 
Nor over-drels, nor leave her wholly bare; 
Let not each beauty N where be ſpy' d, 
Where half the ſkill is decently to hide. 


. He gains all points, Who pleaſingly confounds, PMs 
Surprizes, Varies, and conceals the bounds. 


It chiefly became conſiderable and opulent by means of 


the great trade carried on there by the Engliſh, which, 


in proceſs of time, induced the merchants of many other 
nations to reſort thither ; ſuch as the traders from other 
parts of the Ruſſian empire; the merchants from Hol- 


and, Sweden,; Denmark, Norway, &c. inſomuch that 


in thoſe months in which the river is not frozen, three 
or 400, and ſometimes more ſhips, are ſeen in the har- 
bour. The Engliſh, were the firſt diſcoverers of it, anno 
1553, when Sir Hugh Willoughby having received 2. 
commiſſion to go to find out the north-eaſt paſſage! to 


China, Richard Chancellor, maſter of one of the ſhips, 


ſeparating from the fleet, accidentally fell into the bay of 
St. Nicholas, on the White Sea; from whence he was 
ſent for, and kindly received by the then czar Iwan 
Baſilowita, who ſoon after granted the. Engliſh free li- 
berty to trade in eee of mer- 
chants was accordin gly incorporated in London, anno 
1555, and had great privileges granted to them by that, 
monarch ; upon which encouragement à large traffic was 
{ct on foot, to the profit of both nations, which ours 
enjoyed ſolely for ſome, time. Till then the Ruſſian com- 
modities 1 5 87 — conveyed to Narva, a; ſea- port on the 


gulph of Finland; but this latter hath; yielded fince to 


changel, which is now, in a manner, the only port of 
conſideration in Ruffia. .'The/Dutch, however, and af- 


ter them other nations, ſoon ſtruck in, fora ſhare of this 
trafic, though not with the ſame" advantage as ours, by: 


reaſon of the pęculiar privileges granted to our company. 


But theſe, were unhappily loſf, the (czar being ſo exaſpe- 
rated againſt the Engliſh nation, on his hearing of the 
death of King Charles I. that he wholly: deprived them 
of their trade, ſince which all our efforts to regain it have 


been vain. The moſt conſiderable edifice here is the pa- || 
lace, or hall, built of large ſquare ſtones, after the Ita- || : 
i ded. | The third grand D 


lian manner, and divided into three parts; in one of 


Which the merchants, both Ruſſian and ſtrangers, have 
large and convenient apartments, for themſelves and 
their wares ; but after the: ſhips: are ſailed away, which 
they commonly do. in October, they are obliged to re- 


move to other Jodgings. This palace is a large ſtately 


8 


cious court before it, which reaches 


| 


4 


_—_— 


4 


| 
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| and but little known; beſides theſe, the 


IF; . 
quite to the river. The courts of juſtice, both civil and 
criminal, are held in it in their proper apartments; The 
citadel, where the governor reſides, is built after the Ruſ- 
ſian manner, and ſurrounded with wooden. fences, which 
reach alſo quite to the river. In it are a vaſt number and 
variety of . where the Ruſſians ſtore up their mer- 
chandizes againſt the fair: theſe, as well as the houſes 

of the town, are all of wood, but ſtout and large, and 
well furniſhed within, eſpecially thoſe of foreign mer- 
chants. They have all of them a ſtove within ſide every 

chamber, as a defence againſt the extreme cold. The 
ſtreets are paved with broken ſtumps, pieces of timber, 


and other rubbiſh, ſo roughly laid, that one is in conti- 


nual danger of falling; only in winter the ſnow, which 
lies pretty thick and hard upon them, makes them ſmooth 
and eaſy. Here is plenty of proviſions, as fleſh, fowl . 
of all ſorts, eſpecially wild, and fiſh in great variety. 
Theſe are fold extraordinary cheap, particularly par- 
tridges, which commonly ſell at about 3d, or 4d. per 
brace, and of which here are two kinds; one like the 
common ſort ; and the other, which turn white in the 
winter, and reſume- their natural colour in ſummer. 
The government was wholly lodged in the governor till 
1700, when the czar created four burgomaſters to take 
care of the civil and mercantile affairs; ſo the governor's 
power is conſined to the militia only. The court ſends 
hither yearly a commiſſioner to receive cuſtoms on 
all merchandizes, which has been computed between 
150, and 200,000 rubles per annum; and the number 
of ſhips which come hither from foreign nations is com- 
monly between three and 400. The chief commodities 
brought into port are, gold and ſilver ſtuffs, ſilks, gold 
and ſilver lace, other ſorts of lace, gold wire, cochineal, 
indico, and other drugs for dying; wines, brandies, and 
other diſtilled liquors. However, the trade is vaſtly de- 
creaſed ſince the czars, by the conqueſt of Livonia, have 
made the ports of Peterſburgh and Riga the rivals of 
this, and cauſed the flow of trade to paſs, in a great mea- 
ſure, from it to them. Archangel is the ſee —. reſidence 
of a Ruſſian archbiſhop. Our geographers, more ex- 
actly than others, give its lat. 64 deg. 36 min. long. 40 
deg, 5 min, eaſt. ta ei D icht 
ä St. Nicholas is a ſea- port town upon the White Sea, 
about 20 miles weſt of Archangel, from which the bay 
of St. Nicholas receives its name. The town itſelf, at 
preſent, is inconſiderable, and the trade trifling 
Colmogorod is ſituated on the weſtern banks of the 
Dwina, near the place where the Pinega falls into that 
river, and about 30 miles from Archangel. It is a con- 
ſiderable town, and the ſee of a Ruſſian archbiſuop - 
Nova Dwinſka is a ſtrong fortreſs, built, lately to de- 
fend the mouth of the new. canal, or moſt northern mouth 
of the Dwina, on the White Sea. It hath, a large 
wooden bridge over that river, with a drawbridge in the, 
middle, wide enough for two veſſels to paſs a- breaſt. 
Sottotitza is a very conſiderable and populous city, 
and inhabited by many wealthy merchants, and curious 
mechanics: it ſtands upon the ſouth limits of this pro- 
'Vince, in lat. 63. 00. Near this place is a. territory of 
70 German miles! extent, named Wolloſtuſgy, inhabit- 
ed by men of a different language, and ſuppoſed to have 
come from Livonia. They are civilized, and chriſtians 
of the Greek church. : ES | 
Near this part of the Ruſiian,,ſhore are a few iſlands 


*” ” 1 


of very little, importance or conſideration, viz. Marti, 
nowitz, Which is about 130 miles long, and upwards of 
50 broad. It extends near two degrees to the northward 
of the arctic circle, is full of woods, and watered by ſe- 
veral xivers, In many maps this iſland — . 
denora or Kandenoſs ; farther north there is another 
called Kolgqw, from the extreme ſeverity of the climate; 
theſe; are but, thinly inhabited, of trifling conſideration, 

White Sea con- 
tains a few other ſcattered iſlands, which in general are 
| barren and uninhabitec . 


5 5 of; the Russrax Empire," in- 
Name of EASTERN Moscovx er 
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THE provinces which conſtitute this grand diviſion of 
the Ruſſian empire, called Eaſtern Moſcovy, axe ten in 
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different courſes from theſe, and empty themſclves ſome N 7 no reaſor- for their fo doing g, but that their 
into the Dwina, and others in into lakes. In the middle id fo before them. They beheve a future life 
of this provinee is the territory of Vaconitza Voloſt, 7 rewards and puniſliments, but will not bear bei 
which hath towns- of great villages; and on the old, that there are any devils, or maleyolent ſpirits, = 
ſouth parts Jugorian 1 always covered ledging chat they have no inſtances amongft them of any 


| lat 67,0 oo. long. 50. 20. eaſt. 


18 A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM oF GEOGRAPHY.” 
4 OS | At 


t Vogulizi, Il v. The Prevines of PRT «k. 
ermia, | 
5 Ouſtioug, i THIS is a vaſt territory, extending itſelf from 80 


9 Zirania, lake Petzerſkie, on the ſouthernmoſt part of it, quite tu 
10 Vaitka or Viatka, 1} the northern or Frozen ocean ; that is, from the 63d to 

| I} almoſt the 7ath-degree of north latitude. It is bounded” 

I. The Territory of MBzzEN. | on the by Jugora, on the caſt by the Riphzan, or 
Obian mountains; on Fonds ſouth by the province of Vo- 

r ee gulizi, and by the Northern Sea on the north. The 

and extends north- ow Petzora, which riſes out of that lake, runs quite 
2 — of KandenoG. It is a h it, in a direct courſe, from ſouth to north, and 
track of land, narrow, barren, woody, fenny, moun- — itſelf in the abovementioned ſea fx ie 
tainous, and cold. The chief town called Mezzen, and || rent mouths, near the ſtreight of Weigatz, à little above 
the few villages which this province contains, are wretch- || the city of Petzora, which is ſituate upon the fame river, 
ed — and indeed the whole is gloowy and || about 30 leagues from the fea. It is but a ſmall place, 
and is ſuppoſed to have been formerly called Puſte 
Oforo, from ſome golden mines, or that fell from 
The frozen earth lies buried 1 bc thoſe Obian mountains into that river. cold is fo 
P. — heap, ſeven eubits deep in ſnow. | 5 exceſſive here, that the rivers are frozen about eight 
The ſun from far peeps with a ſickly face, months in the year. They in» fan the month 
— the clouds and mighty fogs to chace z of May, Ae | 
When up the ſkies he ſhoots is roſy head, Other towns, beſides — e 


* 
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Or in the ruddy ocean ocenn bd hiv bers: | Weliki Poyaſſa, near the ſpring N 
Swift rivers are with ſudden ice conſtrain'd, river; r about 34 leagues below it; Bot- 
And ſtudded wheels are on their rocks ſuſtain'd. 1} wanſkaia, on 2 of its name, near the mouth | 
The brazen cauldrons with the froſt are flaw'd, of the Nane wen on the eaſt coaſt of the 
The garments ſtiff with ice at hearths are thaw'd'; Py &c. | 
From locks uncomb'd, and from the fronen beard, Ci 
Long icicles depand, and crackling ſounds are heard. VI. The 7 rrinry of Yoeyu., 
Ih 
II. The Province of Jocona. 2 9 | SOUTH of the province laſt nach end of 
| [that of Permia, are ſeated the Vogulizi, calfed alſo Vo- 


T HE province of Jugora- or Jugorſki, is bounded gulitzi, Vogolſkoi, and Volgolitzes. Their country is 
on the ſouth-weſt by Mezzen, on the north b n — e ee . 
northern ocean, on che eaſt by the province of Pet - mentioned in the laſt article, from the country of Si- 
zora, and on the ſouth by thoſe of Ouſtioug and Per- | beria on the caſt, and extends itſelf weſtward'to the river 
min. It is a very large territory, divided by the Polar Irtis. Theſe people differ ſo much from all their neigh- 
cirele- into two parts, the far eine lies on bours round about, that they have been ſuppoſed to be 
this fide; however, its ſituation is cold enough to make of Tartaric extraction, but without any probability ; 
the land barren and uncultivated, fo that the country is |} ſince all the Tartars, either of Siberia, Cazan, or Aftra- 
moſtly over-run with foreſts, and covered with lakes can, are all Mahometans; whereas theſe V V ogulizi are 


and : it hath alfo-abundance of rivers- The ging heathens, and reſemble moſt, in their religion and cuſ- 
cipal — the Fitza, Goleebintza, — ro, 1 the Siberian Pagans, only only they are more civilized. 
ymitza, Peitza, Peizitza, Volvinga, Rae, They acknowledge a Su Being, the creator and 
which flow northwards into the 1 dof preſerver of all things; ſaeriſce to him once a year, 


* 
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alled by the Ruſſians Teeſkaia Gouba. - fove- zt Gre end of ſummer, in ene of the neareſt forefls. Em 
| on the ſouth end of the province, which as [| n maſters of, one of each fort; 


with ice and ſnow, which divide that part from the pro- lee They go drefled much like the Nuſſian peaſants, 
vince of Zirania. and bury the dead in their beſt cloaths, together with 
R or Jrbons, ſtands on a fmall bay of that name, ¶ ſome money. As there.is little corn. comes: to perfection 
the northern coaſt, in the latitude of 68 deg. between in r 20 coun „ . 

che iſtand of Candenois on the weft, and the gulph of their cattle, = ls ſuch game as they 
Perzerſkaia on the north-eaſt ; zend ors about * e le een eee buy of 


0 olgoya. | parents, ferupylous of 
1 2 the forbidden ye arty” inity. N 
I. De Province of Convora. have neither crties or towtis, but Villages made 


| | up of huts; of à conie figure, with a hearth, in the mid- 
co DORA, or Condieſki, les ee the de dle, and a hole at the top, to let the ſmoak out; which 
on the weſt, Jugora on the north, Petzora on the caſt, ¶ hols, however, they cover wich a thin 5 
Permia on ſouth. It is a- large ce, with of i ice, to let ſome light into their hots, 28 oon 4 Ben 
e e e e ee end of hr pregnancy, 3 is near the 
tainous, that it deſerves no farther deſcription, any more to. go into a priate 
than Wereatoura, the capital, ſeated on the northern 3 
part, in the latitude of 66 deg. 9 place this from —— x 10 al matrimonial intercou 
ce between the White Sea and Siberia, which is — 4 ſhaoting of elks, fallow deer, N 
— — weites en they live © quiet! Ader dhe Rirfian vernment, and pay 
the river Oby or Umar. their tribute in ſtins and fi N are ſent into the 
& 74 public repolitory at Siberia. his country: reaches from 
IV. The Territory of Pann, — e 30 min. to-almoſt 63 deg. of north latitade. 


TEESCA is a ſmall territory, north of ' this and || '8 VI. The Phovince 6 Pxmbera, er PERMESE .. 
22 on the northern fea; having the ſtreights of 2 1 a . | 
ois, and its iſland, on the „and Samoieda þ THIS; is one of the largeſt provitices of the RuſBan 

the eaſt. It hath but one town worth naming, viz. empire, and is bounded on the north hy the country of 
Gprodiſhe, which ſtands on a ſmall river; that falls the Vogulizi; on the e on. the ſbuth by 
below it into the gulph of Teeſca; the province of Vaitka; and on the weſt by that of Ou- 

fioug; or Uſtiug, and reaches amol fon 52 ye OE: 
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lat. and in breadth above 60 leagues, where || themſelves over it, and breed innumerable quantities of 
though much narrower in the ſouthern part to- || wild beaſts, 
vaſt || lages, or grou 
ion || untradable ; 


of any 
wards Caran, or Caſan. Notwithſtanding which 
extent, it is far from being conſiderable in i 
upon any account, if we except its rivers, ſome: of which 
are very large, and run a vaſt length: the moſt remarkable 
one is the Kama, which receives ſeveral others, and 
ſprings from that long chain of mountains which part it 
from Siberia; and which extend themſelves from the 


YT" Wy 


Imoſt-70:deg. of lat. Beſides this ridge, the coun- 
25 abou * more, as well as lakes,; ſo that its 
foil is ſo far from fertile, that the inhabitants are obliged 


to eat peaſe, beans, and other pulſe, inſtead of. bread; | 


They differ likewiſe much from the nations round in other 
reſpects, as in their cuſtoms, religion, &c. and have a 
language peculiar to themſelves. They are ſubject to the 
Ruffians, and pay their tribute in horſes, and ſeveral 
Einds of furs, | The chief town is I | 
Perma Velikaia, or the Great City, which ſeoms to 
intimate ſomething of large and conſiderable; but this 
country is ſo little viſited by travellers, that we can get 
no certain intelligence about it; moſt authors that have 
ſpoken of it, mentioning it as a place of little note. 


_ THIS province hath its name from its capital, and is 
bounded on the eaſt: by Permia, and by the foreſts of 
Zirania; on the north by the rivers Waga and Dwina; 
on the weſt by the province of ; and on the 
ſouth by that of Vologda. It is not only ſmall but bar- 
ren, a great part being covered with vaſt and impenetrable 
woods. Theſe: harbour ſuch a igious number of 
black foxes; that their furs are one of the chief commo- 
dities of this country. It is in this province likewiſe 
that the two riyers, Iugh and Suchana, riſt; the former 
on the eaſt ſide, and the Suchana on the weſt; and both 
ſtreams, meeting near the middle, form the Great Dwina, 
or, as its name imports, the double river. Other rivers 
which ſull into the Suchina'on\the-eaſbſide;-are. the Peet- 
zengaRegea, which. di uides Ouſtioug from V the 
Bronſnaia, and Striliuſka. On the weſt fide fall into it 
thoſe of Pelſma, Ouſtioug, Souzenga, Verchna, Jorga, 


and a ſmaller ant, at che mbutk of which ſtands the mo- pare 


naſtery of Teelego. The Waga, which likewiſe falls 


kingdom of Caran quite to the Frozen Sea, that is from 4 


and Galicz; the other through Uſtiug: t 


179 


The people who are here ſcattered in vil- 
of ſorry huts, are > and 
ey live upon the kill, pa 
their tribute to the czar in furs, and with. it th 5 | 
cloathing for themſelves, and covering for their houſes, 
and the reſt they ſell and exchange with. whom they 


Can. 
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X. The Province of V ALTK A, or VIATKA. 


VIATKA has the title of a duchy, and is the laſt 
— in that which we call Eaſtern Moſcovy. It is 

dunded on the north by Permia, Zirania, and Ou- 
ſtioug; on the weſt by Vologda and Peroſlaw; on the 
ſouth by the kingdom of Cazan; and on the eaſt by that 
part of Siberia called the territory of Stoutka. It is 
moſtly woody, marſhy, and barren; yet yields great quan- 
tity of honey, wax, and furs. It was from 
the Tartars by the czar Iwan Baſilowita; but was at 
that time ſo ſubject to the incurſions of the Scheremiſſe 
Tartars, that he found it almoſt deſert, and half aban- 
doned ; but it hath. fared much better ſince both nations 


have been ſubdued by the Ruffians, 


It is watered by the river of its name, which ſprings a 
6 wa above the town of Sextanoff, or Seſtakoff, and run; 
ning through that, and ſeveral other towns, falls into the 
Kama; this laſt runs through another part of the coun- 
try, and falls into the Volga a little above Cazan. | 
The chief towns in this duchy are, Viatka the capital, 
e La or 2 81 . ky Catha- 
rina, Verſchofenſkoi, Koigorod, Koi loboda, 
Seſtanox or mak thy 3 ph 6 155 1 le 
Viatka is ſituated. on the river of its name, or, accord 
in to 2 * a 41 ove that falls into it, a little 
elow that city. little or nothing worth notice, 
except its $7 54008 ſee, and a go — caſtle built by 
the czar abovementioned, to ſuppreſs the incurſions of 
the Scheremiſle: Tartars. There are two high roads that 
lead from hence to Moſcow ; the one through Caſtroma 
6 . former is 
much the ſhorten, but the mot} troubleſome and dange- 
rous, on account of the vaſt marſhes that muſt be — q 
and of the Scheremiſſe free -hooters that: infeſt 1 thoſe 


Colcinitz is rather a, | 
the confines of the Kingdom of 


into the Dwina, runs through ſome of the frontiers of this 

province chat of Quftioug, which, hath. its ſpring-head 

alſd in this-province;: and runs its courſe about four or 

five leagues-fram that of the Waga, and falls into the Su- 

Shana. This province: atounds with the fineſt black 
ſt 


tones, whoſe {ing bear a great value. Phe chief town is 
Quſtioug, Uſtiug ar Uſt Jugh : it is: ſituated on the 
weſtern ſhore of the Suchana, which receives the Jugh 
alittle below it. It is an archiepiſcopal ſee of the Ruſſtan 
church, and hath 10 or 12 neat churches built of white 
ſtane, the cupolas and ſpheres of which are covered over | 
with tin, Tbe other churches, as well as the houſts, 

ae built of wood! The n ee e , Wy 
is 2 large. building, and the beſt edifices, of chis eity, 
are an the weſt ſide of the river. Phe other part of it, 
over the water, is leſs conſiderable, but extends itſelf 
along the ſide of it, in ſorm of a creſcent; a- league in 
length, and a quarter in breadth. It is chiefly noted 
far a yragly far for- the- ſale of: fox-ſkins; and other | 
furs. In Olearius 's time it was, it ſeems, the only city | 
in all Moſeovy: that was ſurrounded with ſtone walls, | 
The reaſun af which was, that the cars uſed to ſend part 
of their moſt valuable tvenſure thither in time of war. It 


ſtands in lat. 61 deg. 35 min. long. 45. deg; 55 mins eaſt; | 
— — Archangel. 4 * 2 1 


| 


OR country of 83 is a lon; deſert, woody | 
te land, running, from: js 


both to the 65th deg. © 
rower from caſt to weſt. 


Veral authors,. there being but few ſpots: inhadi 


1. 


ſouth to north, from the 
north latitude; but much nar- 
It deſerves rather the name of a 
ſoreſt than of a province, and ſo indeed it is called Pi | 
n 
| 


compariſon of the vaſt and-impenetrable woodsthatſpread [| 


Sladboda, another town, ftands 
on. the. borders of the Schi 


of be Russian Empire, du 
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And the kingdoms of Aftrachan, Cazan, and Bulgaria, 


But as the principal part of theſe are ſituated. in. Afigs 
the reader is furniſhed with an ample account of them all, 


except Cazan and Bulgaria; and by referring to vol. I. 
| of this work, he win ne . , 5 


verned by its own” monarchs, who were formidable and 


the river Caſanka, near the frontiers of Bulgaria, ſur- 


poor inhabitants. 


Scrulierſki, which was an opulent city, between Cazan 


* 
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With the deſcription of ſeveral other inferior tribes of 
Tartars, interſperſed with theſe more intereſting particu- 
lars. It therefore only remains to deſcribe the kingdoms 
of Cazan and Bulgaria. | d 1 


The Kingdom of Cazan. 
THE kingdom of Cazan, or Caſan, was formerly go- 


opulent; till the czar Baſilowitz ſubdued the greateſt part 
of it, and his ſon Iwan Baſilowitz completed the con- 
neſt of the whole in the year 1554. Cazan has been 
always conſidered as a valuable acquiſition to Ruſſia, on 
account of its amazing fertility. This country is 
bounded on the north by the provinces of Vaitka and 
Permia; on the eaſt by Tumæan Tartary; on the ſouth 
by Baſkeer Lartary, Bul ja, and Aſtrachan; and on 
the weſt by Novogorod. It is watered by the great rivers 
Volga and Kama, which enereaſe the natural fertility of 
the ground, and enrich the whole country by commercial 
means.” C wg 
Cazan, or Cazanum, the capital, is ſituated in 56 
deg. 54 min. north lat. on the river Canſanka, and in the 
midſt of a fruitful and ſpacious plain. It is a capacious 
and populous city, the ſeat of a Ruſſian metropolitan, 
and contains many churches and monaſteries. But the 
houſes; and even the ramparts and towers, are all built 
with wood: The caftle, however, is of ſtone; and the 
river, by ſurrounding it, forms an excellent foffe ; the 
whole being amply furniſhed with artillery, ammunition, 
&c: and well ſecured by a Ruſſian garriſon. At a little 
diſtanee from the city, à large commodious dock, for 
ſhip-building; is ſituated at the confluence of the Volga 
and Caſanka. Cazan is well ſupplied, both by land and 
water, with all kinds of proviſions. Wine and fruits 
are brought hither from FÄ CON, 
and ſome kinds of groceries from Moſcow, teas from 
China, and iron and furs from Siberia and Tartary, The 


fituation is/ admifable*for commerce, which is carried on | 
not only with the abovementioned places, but with Per- 


ſia and other parts of the eaſt. Large quantities of Ruſ- 
ſia leather, bark for tanning, timber for ſhip- building, 
e, ate annually ſent from hence to Peterſburg, and 
other parts of Ruſſia. A great number of * Tartars inha- 
bit the neighbourhood of Cazan. They are neat and | 
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. the Turks, having been conquered by Amu- 
rath II. and forms of Turky in Europe. Great 
Bulgaria was ſubdued by the Moſcovite czars, and now 
is an appendage of the Ruſſian empire. It is bounded on 
the north by the kingdom of Cazan, on the eaſt by 
Baſkeria, on the ſouth by the river Sumara, and on the 
welt by the Volga. r 9038 e 

This kingdom is watered by ſeveral rivers; near its 
center are the deſarts of Ufa; on the eaſtern 'confines, 


iron, as well as ſome excellent ch s; and, towards 
the ſouthern ſide, the great lake Kerghewl. The foil is 
tolerably fertile, and many parts of the country po- 

Is: 5 f W e As 353 03 


Il pulous. 


Bulgar, or Bulgara, the capital, is ſituated on the 
Volga, and deemed a conſiderable city 

Samara, on the banks of a river of the ſame name, 
which diſembogues itſelf into the Volga, is built on the 
declivity of a mountain, and the ſuburbs ſtretch along 
the river. The place is large, but poor and mean; the 
houſes, walls, fortifications, &c. being all built of 
timber. This city was erected, in one month, by 

o, ooo men ſent thither, for that purpoſe, by Peter the 

reat. The work was directed by prince Galitzin, and 
the place is an excellent check upon the Tartars, Coſ- 
ſacks, &c. Near this city are the ruins of Sunbeſka, 
which was deſtroyed by Tamerlane the Great ; and we 
are informed by John Struits, in his voyages, that going 
aſhore, at no great diſtance from hence, he aſcended a 
mountain where formerly ſtood the city of Abuchim, 
and there diſcovered a ſtone with an inſcription, which a 


effect: Whoſoever thou art, if thou haſt ſtrength 
enough to turn me, thou wilt make thy fortune.” 
From this intimation, he and his company expecting ta 
find ſome hidden treaſure, immediately moved it from its 
place, and, on the other ſide, found another inſcription 
importing: This is not the firſt time thou haſt taken 
great pains to little purpoſe.” . 
( ei ach rot Alibumn 931 1655, gien . 
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RUSSIAN LAPL AND a 
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WE have had occaſion, in former articles, to ob- 
ſerye, that Lapland, or Laponia, is divided into three 
| parts, according to the princes: each of them is ſubject 
to; Daniſh, Swediſh, and Ruſſian. ' The! other two 
have been deſcribed under their proper heads; and the 
third is that we are now upon. It is bounded” on the 


cleanly in their perſons, and ſupply the markets with | 
| N ſheen.” x Jo RAVE AST Ten) 


1 


cattle, horſes, ſheep, Ke. 


* Kockſcaga,/abour-70 Hnles from Cazanz on the banks | 


of the Volga, is a very ſmall city. 
Malmiſhas is an inconſiderable town on the fide of 


rounded by a wooden wall, and thinly. peopled with very 
About. three miles from the Volga are the ruins of 
and Aſtrachan, till deſtroyed by Tamerlane the Great. 


n 
The other towns are W 
Sabackzar Laifolf e 0 144 | 
Pagautzina Swatſk 417d 
Kolcis | Tetul ' £33611 4 A 1 
Karakul Sunder tin 
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and Uza; but none of them contain any thing worth yl 
ef particular deſcription.” 2154 0 7 N62 75k 
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THIS kingdom, which was formerly called Horda, 
or the regidn of Zavolani, was anciently inhabited by 
who made an irruption into thoſe parts 
conferred their name on this country. 


Bulgaria & divided into Little and Great. Little Bul- | 


atid 
1 the 


— — 


—— 
— 


north by the northern ocean, on the eaſt and ſouth by 
| the White Sea, which forms there a ſpacious gulph, and 
by the river Zoloticza, which diſcharges itſelf into it on 
the yeaſt ſide of Kierni; and on the weſt it hath the 
Daniſh Lapland. It is further divided into three parts, 
according to their ſituation; whereof one is called Le- 


or Inland Leporia ; and Bellamoureſkoi Leporia- The 
Frſtois ſituated on the north and eaſt ſide; having the 
Notwegian, or Daniſh Lapland, on the north-weſt ; the 


Il Swediſh on the weſt, Bellamoureſkoi on the ſouth-eaſt, 
and. Terrſgoi on the ſouth and ſouth-weſt. 


The whole territory is barren, woody, and moun- 
taĩinous; the air extremely cold; the inhabitants as rude 
N ; and, in general, the country is much like 
Swediſh and Daniſh Lapland formerly ſpoken of. 
| Moſt of the iſlands, cities, and towns, ſtand on the ſea- 
coaſts; and are as foll pp - 
_ Kierni, ſituated near the mouth of the river Zolo- 
ticza. — S 
Zolosſki, a town and iſland, in which is a monaſtery 
of the ſame name.” * - 5 
Kerrelli, or Kierlit, on the mouth of the freſh - water 


river. 


* Kemeloe, a town and iſland, with: ae lb ones 
about it. BY F er Sk abt 4.6 £156 
.  Kovoda, ſituated on the mouth of a river which flows 
from the lake Pajerfwi into the gulph Ombai, on the 
mouth of a river of the ſame name, which empties itſelf 


* 


garia is fituated on the ſouthern coaſts of the Danube; 


— 


into the Gouba, or Salt River.. 


| Wolna 


the mountains of Caf, which yield great quantities of 


Ruſſian interpreted for him, and which was to this 


poria Mouremanſtoi, or Maritime Leporia; Terrſkoi, | 


oy 
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Wolna Oftrof, or Iſland of Deer, with a town of the 
| 01 | 4 * : 4 742-4 
be ee Soutkete, Caſcavaron, Warſiga, Po- 
lengi, and Pelitza; which are but ſmall towns. 
ouſnowitz, or Iſland of the Croſs; three others on 
the mouth of the river Ponoi; cape Orlogone, with a 
bay and haven, at the entrance into the N 
iſles of Lombacho; the cape, and iſles of Swetenoes, in 
a bay; at the further end of which js the town of Jockna, 
fituated on à river of the fame name, which affords 
plenty of fiſn. Nook Oſtrof, called, by the Dutch, 
= — Eyland, or Nail Iſland; the Mariners Bay; ſeven 
ilands more on the mouth of a nameleſs river, well- 
ſtored with ſalmon; as are, indeed, moſt rivers on this 
coaſt: the Golden Bay; Daelna Olignia, or Farther 
Olignia, to diſtinguiſh it from another of the ſame 
name, and nearer the coaſt; viz. Daelna Silenſi, or 
Farther Silenſi, ſo named, on the ſame account; port 
Gabriel; port of Waronia; Blieſna, or Nearer Olignia; 
Blieſna, or Nearer Silenſi; the iſland and town of Kild- 
vin; the town, iſland, and lake of Kola ; the Fiſher- 
mens iſland ; Petzinſka'river ; with a monaſtery of the 
ſame name. , . | 
In the inland are, the lake of Polina, or Polina Ozero; 
' with a town of the ſame name. * 
The territory of Mouremanſkoi. Leporia is moun- 
tainous and woody, and hath few towns of note except 
Kola, a ſmall port, fituated on the mouth of a river of 


- 


the ſame name, which falls into the ocean. It is the | 


chief place in the whole country, and ſtands between the 
town of Wardways and the White Sea; lat. 68 deg. 55 
min. long. 34 deg. 25 min. eaſt. : | 

Terrſkoi Leporia, or inland part of the Ruſſian Lapland, 
is almoſt ſurrounded with the ſea, and is the land that 
makes the gulph of the White Sea. It is no leſs woody 


and barren than the reſt; and the chief town in it is || 


Warſiga, ſituated on the ſouth coaſt, over-againſt Arch- 
angel; lat. 64 deg. 25 min. long. 40 deg. o min. eaſt, 
Lockena is another ſmall fea-port, at the mouth of a river 
of its name, which falls into the Northern Ocean ; lat, 
68 deg. o min. FFF 
Hellamoureſkoi Leporia lies at the bottom of the above- 
mentioned gulph, called the White Sea, and, like the 
reſt, is cold, barren, and thinly inhabited. The chief 
toyn is Soma, ſituated on the frontiers of tha province 


of Moſcovitiſh Carelia, and at the very entrance into the 


Ruſſian Lapland, on the White Sea; lat. 64 deg. 20 
min. As to what farther relates to the country, and its 


inhabitants, we ſhall refer our readers to what we have | 


formerly ſaid of the Daniſh and Swediſh Lapland; they 
being ſo alike in every thing, that it would be but a 
needleſs repętition to ſay any more about them here. 


NOVA Z E MBE L A. 


NOVA ZEMBLA was a name given to this new- 
diſcovered track, which, in the Ruſſian language, ſigni- 
fies New Land: it is ſeparated from the northern part of 
Ruſſia, by the ſtreight called Veigatz, or Wygatz, 
which lies in north lat. 70 deg. The land that forms 
this ſtreight is a promontory, advancing ſouthward from 
the main country, which is ſuppoſed to extend itſelf 
much farther north. It was long doubted whether this 
country joined to the continent of Greenland on the 

et, or of Ta on the eaſt, but it is now known to 
be an extenſive iſland... N WR fy 
This country was at firſt diſcovered by the Engliſh, 
anno 1553, when captain Hugh Willoughby failed thi- 
ther with three veſſels, and advanced from the north cape / 
of Finmark as far north. as the 72d deg. of lat. where 
he thought he had deſcried this land; but being obliged, 
through ſtreſs of weather, to put into a port of Lapland, 
he there periſhed with cold, with all his company. 
After him captain Burroughs failed in ſearch of it three 
years after, and having doubled the abovementioned cape, 
diſcovered the ſtreight of Weygatz, between the ſouth 
1555 of Nova Zembla, and the north coaſt of Samoieda. 
Since that time it hath been often viſited, both by Dutch 
and Engliſh, in hopes of finding out the north-eaſt paſ- 
| ſage; but the coldneſs of * 
tains of ſnow which covered that whole N pre- 
vented their making any great diſcoveries. Some Dutch- 
men wintered there, anno 1596, but found the cold fo | 


hite ſea; the 


—_— 
8 a 


— 


| from the firſt to the laſt 


— — 


imate, and the moun- || 
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exceſſive, that they, with great difficulty, kept them - 
ſelves alive till the next ſummer. They ſaw no ſun from 
January 4 to June 24, during which long and dark in- 
terval they had no light, but what the moon gave them 


quarter, in which ſhe ſhone by 
day as well as night, | | In. 
The account they gave of it is, that ſome parts of that 
country is inhabited by a people of low ſtature, who are 
idolaters, and barbarous, The attempts made afterwards 
by captain Barentz, a Hollander, by Hudſon, Wood, 
and Flaws, proved likewiſe of little or no conſequence 
to the public, and of a bad one to them, except that 
Wood made ſome remarks, which gave him reaſon to 
think there was a paſſage between this country and that 
of Greenland. As for Nova Zembla, he repreſents it as 
the moſt forlorn ſpot in all the world, the greateſt part 
of which is laid under ſnow and ice; and, where there 
are neither of theſe, one meets with nothing but diſmal 
Tan covered with moſs, and ſome blue and yellow 
wers. Upon digging two or three feet into the earth, 
they found the ice as hard as marble, which ſhews how 
vain it would be to attempt to winter there in caves d 
under ground. In other northern countries the ice — 
ſnow is obſeryed to melt much ſooner on the ſea - coaſts 
than in the inland; but here it proves the reverſe; and 
the ſea, which beats againſt mountains of it of a prodi- 
gious height, hath undermined it ſo, that it ſeems to 
hang in the air, and diſcovers ſuch monſtrous chaſms, as 
cannot be beheld without dread. | 
The country, ſo far as our author had opportunity to 
view. it, breeds ſome ſorts of wild creatures; ſuch as 
large white bears, foxes, ſome little creatures like rab- 
bits, but not bigger than rats, larks, penguins, '&c. 
With reſpect to the penguin, it is of the ſize of a gooſe, 
and the feathers are ſomewhat like hairs, and are of an 
aſh-colour... The wings are very ſhort in proportion to 
the body, and the bill is black, but the legs are of a 
bright green. They keep in the water all the day, 
where they feed upon fiſn. As they cannot fly, they 
cannot ſnun their enemies, except by leapirig along, 
which they do pretty well by the help of their ſhort 
wings. Iman, this bird is active upon the water, 
and ſeems to be very ſkilful in catching its food. When 
the ſun begins to ſet, they retire to the rocks near the 
ſea, where they continue till morning, at which time 
they are eaſily taken. They build their neſts upon the 
* 5 on 2 craggy points, to which theſe birds can 
tup ve ily. heir eggs are ve but the 
feln bh a fiſhy tl, and 325 pas gon Caſes of 
great neceſſity. 4077 | | 
Me cannot conclude this article, without making a 
remark upon the bird penguin abovementioned, which 
is not only common in theſe northern parts, but likewiſe 
in — . countries of North America, and is every 
where known by the ſame name, with little or no vari- 
ation, which in the old Celtic, and in our preſent Welch, 
ſignifies a white head, as that bird actually hath. This, 
together with ſome great affinity which is found in many ' 
of the radical words, and proper names, uſed by thoſe 
diſtant regions, confirms a curious conjecture we have 
| borrowed from the authors of the Univerſal Hiſtory, and 
have already mentioned, on ſeveral occaſions, in this 


| work, , viz. that the deſcendants of Gomer, the eldeſt 


ſon of Japhet, were not only the firſt peoplers of Europe, 
even in its remoteſt parts, but have preſerved their antient 
language more than any other nation, we know of, except 
the Chineſe. | The ſouthern part hath been fince found 
to be inhabited by a ſquat, ſwarthy ſort of people, who 
cloath themſelves: with ſeal-ſkins, or. with the ſkins of a 
large bird, which they call penguin, with the feathers 
outward. They live upon what game or fiſh they catch. 
| They worſhip the ſun and moon, and have ſome little 
SES idols, in human ſhape, but monſtrouſly carved, 
or rather notched; . i 
The various romantic tales, and manifeſt abſurdities, 


advanced b many of the Dutch voyagers; the ridiculous 


relations of Ferdinand, Mendez, Pinto, and the impro- 
bable ſtories of Sir John Mandeville, gave riſe to a witty 
and ingenious ſatire, written by the celebrated Sir 
Richard Steele, and publiſhed in the Tatler, as if from 


a manuſcript. of Sir John Mandeville's. The ſcene 


being founded in Nova Zembla, the humour being ad- 
 mirable, and the ſatire pointed againſt all voyagers and 
5 H h travellers 
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travellers who attempt to impoſe upon the public, we 
ſhall make an extract from it without farther apology. 
The relation being in the firſt perſon, as if Sir John 
Mandeville was the narrator; the words are, We were 

a ſtormy in the latitude of 73, inſomuch 


French veſſel, got ſafe into a creek of Nova Zembla. 
We landed in order to refit our veſſels, and ſtore our- 
ſelves with proviſions. The crew of each veſſel made 
themſelves a cabin of turf and wood, at ſome diſtance 
from each other, to fence themſelves againſt the in- 
clemeneies of the weather, which was ſevere beyond 
imagination. We ſoon obſerved, that in talking to one 
another we loſt ſeveral of our words, and could not hear 
one another at above two 8 diſtance, and that too 
when we fat very near the fire. After much perplexity, 
J found that our words froze in the air, before they 
could reach the ears of the perſon to whom they were 
ſpoken. I was ſoon confirmed in the conjecture, when, 
upon the encreaſe of the cold, the whole company grew 
dumb, or rather deaf, for every man was ſenſible, as we 
afterwards found, that he ſpoke as well as ever, but the 
ſounds no ſooner took air, than they were condenſed and 
loſt.” It was now a miſerable ſpectacle, to ſee us nodding 
and gaping at one another; every man talking, and no 


a ſhip at a league's diſtance, beekoning with his hand, 
ſtraining with his lungs, and tearing his throat, but all 
in vain. ES | Ep 

We continued here three weeks in this diſmal 
plight; at length, upon a turn of wind, the air about 
us n to thaw. Our cabbin was immediately filled 


with a dry clattering ſound, which I afterwards found | 
to de the crackling of ' conſonants that broke aboye our |. 
heads, and were often mixed with a gentle hiffing, which | 
I'imputed' to the letter & that occurs ſo frequently in the 


Engliſh tongue. I ſoon after felt a breeze of whiſpers 
ruſhing by my ear, for thoſe being of a ſoft and 
ſubſtance, immediately liquified in the warm wind that 


blew acroſs our cabbin. Theſe were ſoon followed by | 
ſyllables and ſhort words, and at length by entire ſen- 


| 


: 
: 


man heard. One might obſerve a ſeaman that could hail | 


* 
6 


. 


ntle | 


tences, that melted ſooner or later as they were more or 


lefs con 
had been ſpoken during the whole three weeks that we 


ed, ſo that we now heard every thing that 


" b 
chat only dls ſhip which I was in, with a Dutch and || 


i 


and barkings of a fox.“ 


been killed upon that very ſpot; about à fortnight before, 
in the time of the froſt. 


ot far from the ſame place 
we were likewiſe entertained with ſome poſthumous ſparls 
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the Ruſfian empire, or a 


— 


The ſixth grand diviſion of 


deſeription of the countries diſmembered from Poland, 
will be introduced in our aceount of that kingdom, as it 
cannot come with fo much propriety in any other place, 


and will there be accompanied by a relation 6f the late 


troubles and revolutions in Poland, and of the diſmem- 
| berment of that unhappy country, in which the pro- 


vinces ſeized by the empreſs of Ruſſia will be deſcribed, 
and the political part ſhe took in thoſe tranſactions deli- 
| orn. k 

Of the Inhabitants of Ruflia, their Cuſtoms, Manners, &c. 


HE Ruffians in general are but of a'middling or 
rather a ſhort ſtature, but the ſeverity of the cli- 
mate, which produces a dry and ſharp air, diſpoſes the 
inhabitants in general to a ſtrong and hardy conſtitution, 
and enables them to undergo great hardſhips. They are 
ignorant, brutal, and have but very imperfect notions of 
the focial virtues, but in ſufferings they are patient, bold 
in dangers, and reſolute in war. A late intelligent tra- 
veller fays, The common people in Ruſſia have no 


kind of learning or education among them, and although 


they are called Chriſtians, have no idea of the true prin- 
ola of the chriſtian religion, paying a proper reſpect 
to their faints and to the images of arch-ſaints, keeping 
their faſt days with ſome folemnity, and repeating a cer- 
tain number of prayers by rote, of the true uſe and 
meaning of which they have no idea, is the whole of the 
religion of at leaſt ten millions of people in this em- 
pire. The general character of the Ruffian nation is, 
to content themſelves with a ſuperficial knowledge of 
things, rather than to proſecute their ſtudies to any con- 
ſiderable degree. This diſpoſition qualifies them more 
for a life of labour and fatigue than for that of art or 
curiofity; and the effects of it are viſible" in all orders 


of men in this ſtate.” 


had been filent, if I may uſe that 'expreffion. © It was || The people of Ruffia are divided into four different 


now very early in the morning, and yet to . ſürprize claſſes, viz. : — 7. 

1 heard ſomebody ſay; Sir John, it is midnight, and time |} „ e e in 

for the ſhip's creio fu go 2 This 1 Knew to be the || 98 £438) dee en 64s e. 
pilot's voice, and upon recollecting myſelf, I concluded BZ a Fn of of 45 


that he had ſpoken theſe words to me ſome days before, 
though I could not hear them till the preſent thaw. 
My reader will eafily imagine how the whole crew was 
amazed, to hearevery man talking, and ſee no man open 
his mouth. In the midſt of this great ſurprize we were 
all in, we heard a volley of oaths and curſes, laſting for 
a long while, and uttered in a very hoarſe voice, which 
I knew belonged to the boatſwain, who was a very cho- 
leric fellow, and had taken his opportunity of curſing 
and ſwearing at me, when he thought I could not hear 
him, for I had ſeveral times given him the ſtrappado on 
that account, as I did not fail to repeat for theſe his pious 
ſoliloquies when I got him on ſhipboard. e. 
| « 1 muſt not omit the names of ſeveral beauties in 
Wapping, which were heard every now and then in the 
midſt of a long ſigh that accompanied them, as dear 
Kate! pretty Mrs. Peggy ! when ſhall I ſee my Sue 
again? This betrayed ſeveral amours which had been 
concealed till that time, and furniſhed us with a great 
deal of mirth in our return to England. 
When this confuſion of voices was pretty well over, 
though I was afraid to offer at ſpeaking as fearing I 
ſhould not be heard, I propoſed a-viſit to the Dutch cab- 
bin, which lay about a mile farther up in the country! 
My crew were extremely rejoiced to find they had again 
recovered their hearing, though every man uttered his 
voice with the fits ep che that I had done. 


---6 At about half à mile's diſtance" from our cabin, 
we heard the groanings of f bear, which at firſt ſtartled 


Farmers, . labourers, ſoldiers, and ſeamen, 

The firſt claſs, or the nobility and gentry of Ruſſia, 
is ſubdivided into many leſſer clafſes, via. | 

The firſt fub-diviſivn is compoſed of the moſt ancient 
families of the empire, and thoſe who were enobled by 
the t duke Woldimer the firſt. FE 
The ſecond fub-diviſfion includes the families of fo- 
reign - nobility, who have at different times eſtabliſhed 
them in Ruſſia. R 49 bl 

The third ſub-diviſion contains thoſe who were cre- 
| ated nobles during or fince the reign of the czar Alexis. 

The fourth ſub-diviſion is formed by what, are called 
the common nobility and common gentry, or thoſe who 
have had any famous generals or ſenators for their an- 
ceſtors, or in whoſe families the czars have choſen their 
wives, or who are proprietors of conſiderable fiefs, or 
who were raiſed by their merit during the reign of Peter 

It is to be obſerved, however, that of late years the 
military rank ſuperſedes every thing, and is at preſent 
the ſtandard which regulates eve Kere of precedency, 
whatever may happen to be the rank of claſs of perſons, 
But Hothwithitanding, the gfeat ſtrides made towards 
civilization,” thoſe” of the Ruſſian nobility who are not 
immediately about the court, or have not trayelled, ſtill 
remain brutal and tyrannical, to which the arbitrary 
power they are permitted to have over their ſlaves not a 
little contributes, for they regard themſelves, as ſo many 
petty ſovereigns in their Nera fiefs, and the riches of a 
nobleman in Ruſſia is conſidered not from the annual re- 
venue of his eſtate, but from the number of ſlaves (pea- 
ſants) upon it; fo that when an eſtate is ſold; a great 
number of people are transferred with it; or when the 

ſoyereign 
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us, but upon enquiry- we were informed by ſome of our 
that he was dead, and now lay in ſalt, having 
3 e | 


company 
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their ſituation — 


| ſovereign chooſes to reward any favourite, ſhe makes 
him a; preſent of ſo much land and ſo many families, 
conſidering the poor people as ſo many herds of cattle or 
flocks of ſheep. What renders this ſtate of vaſſalage 
ſtill more dreadful is, that neither the peaſant, or any 
part of his family, dare remove from the portion of land 
ned them, but are cruelly fixed upon that dread- 
ful ſpot for life where they muſt continually toil, their 
lord taking the chief profit, and themſelves only being 
permitted to enjoy a very ſcanty /pittance. 4 
The Ruſlan nobility (ſays a gentleman who reſided 
a conſiderable. time at St. Peterſburgh) ſeem to be much 
better calculated for a military life, where bravery and 
much action are neceſſary, than for civil affairs; for 
thoſe who are employed in the latter, though they are 
laborious in their buſineſs, ſeldom elevate their ſpecu- 
lations above what the neceſſity of their reſpective em- 
ployments require. This claſs of men are very proud 
1 haughty, and too apt to value themſelves upon the 
little knowledge _ have: of things, though in general 
it is extremely ſuperficial . s 45 
The court nobility, however, from the great connec- 
tions they have had of late years with the moſt civilized 
European ftates, ſeem totally to have emerged from their 
barbariſm into the height of elegance and politeneſs, and 
the young Ruſſian nobility at preſent, are much improv- 
ed by ſtudies of taſte and à propenſity to travel. 
\ T1 he celebrated M. L' Abbe Chappe D*Ateroche, of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, who made a 
journey through Ruffia and into Siberia by order of the 
late French king, ſays, The nobility dare not come 
near the throne without fear and trembling. They are 
baniſhed into Siberia for the Mlighteſt political intrigue, 
and their poſſeſſions being confiſcated, one whole family 
thus falls a victim to the artful inſinuations of the cour- 
tier. The mutual diſtruſt in which people live in Ruſſia, 
and the total ſilence of the nation upon every thing 
which. may have the leaſt relation either to the govern- 
ment or the ſovereign, ariſes chiefly from the privile 
every Ruſſian oy without wr yy" of crying 1 in 
| ic fowo'dielo, that is to ſay, I declare you guilty of 
ory Lore an both in words . actions. All the bye- 
ſtanders are then obliged to aſſiſt in taking up the perſon 
accuſed, à father arreſts his ſon, the ſon his father, and 
nature ſuffers in ſilence. The aceuſed and aceuſer are 
both conveyed immediately to priſon, and afterwards to 
St. Peterſburgh, where they are tried by the ſeeret court 
of chan #419 * BTW STUDIO BM 00/01 DIULGITT Ch) 
Ih be learning of the clergy ſeldom riſes above medio- 
2 they affect great gravity, and are exceeding” ſu- 
perſtitious. All the archbiſhops and biſhops are choſen 
from among the monks, but no ſoldiers, farmers, or any 
perſons employed 5 government, are ever permitted to 
become monks. The lawyers” are very ignorant, and 
what is worſe, We diſhoneſt, venal and cor- 
rupt. The laws of Ruſſia are in themſelves very im- 
perfect, but the manner in which they are adminiſtered 
renders: them execrable. : IJ... 4% 
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For n fools conteſt, - | ' 
- +. Whate'er is beſt adminiſter'd is beſt.” . 
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The merchants and citizens are but little intelligent 
in affairs of trade and commerce, nor would they be able 
to carry on foreign commerce without the aſſiſtance of 
ſtrangers; their commerce at Archangel and the Baltic 
being managed by Engliſh, Dutch, French, and Ger- 
man merchants, and that of the Caſpian Sea by Arme- 
nians and Perſians. The Ruſſian traders are diſhoneſt 
in their dealings, deeming fraud, addreſs, and diſenge- 
nuity a deep knowledge o trade, though at the ſame time 
their knowledge is as confined as their diſhoneſty is ex- 
tenſive. Theſe people, however, are much better cal- 


culated for drudgery than ſpeculation, and are equally de- 1] 8® 


ficient/in/ arts, manufactures, ; ae. | 
The farmers and labourers, who compoſe the bulk 
of the nation, and from whom the army and navy are 
reeruited, are in a moſt deplorable ſituation, being in a 
manner denied the common rights of mankind, and in 
many places they are ſo ſtupidly ignorant, that their form 
. excepted; it would be difficult to diſcover they | 
| the human fpecies. From the ſeverity of the climate, 
they are fiaturally robuſt and ſtrong; by ſtrict diſcipline 
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they beceme tolerable ſoldiers, and from the rigour of 
habituate themſelves to deſpiſe life; 


and ſuffer all kinds of puniſhment and. ſeverities with a 
kind of apathy or rather inſenſibilix....t......... 
indolent, 


The Ruſſians are naturally very lazy and 
and much addicted to drinking ſtrong liquors ta exceſs: 
The common people (ſays M. L' Abbe Chappe D' Ate- 
roche, whom we have already quoted) are bigotted everi 
to fanaticiſm in favour of the Greek religion. This ex- 


travagance encreaſes the farther we get from the capital, 


but theſe very people are fo. little acquainted with: the 
religion, that they are perſuaded they: fulfil:all: its duties 
by complying with ſome external ceremonies, and eſpe- 
22 keeping the Lent faſts with the-greateſh ſtrict- 
neſs. In other reſpects, they give themſelves; up: to de- 
bauchery and to every kind of vice. Morality is leſs to 
be met with among the Ruſſians than among the Pagans 
their neighbours. The opinions of the Ruthins with; re- 
gard to chriſtianity are ſo extraordinary, that it ſhould 
eem as if that religion, ſo well adapted in itſelf; for the 
happineſs and good order of ſociety, had only ſerved to 
make this people more wicked. A murderer being taken 
and condemned, and being aſked in the-: courſe. of his 
trial, Whether he had kept the Lent: faſts, appeared” as 
much ſurprized as the moſt | upright! man would have 
been, if bis honeſty had been called in queſtion: He 
immediately anſwered with warmth, that he was inca- 
pable of neglecting the duties of his religion. Yet this 
very man was at the head of a ſet of ruffians, and when- 
ever they ſeized upon any travellers, he readily gave up 
all the booty to his companions, if they did but deliver 
him theſe unhappy victims alive. He firſt undreſſed them, 
and tied them naked to a tree without any regard to their 
ſex; he then opened their breaſt near the heart, and 
drank their blood, and declared that he took great plea- 
ſure in ſeeing the dreadful contorſions and convulſions 
of theſe wretched people. (ors uot 
The Ruſſians are bred up with ſuch high notions of 
their ſovereigns, and of a blind implicit obedience they 
owe to'them, as the only perſons'who have: ſenſe enou 

to diſtinguiſh between right and wrong, that they never 
diſpute” their will in any thing, except where they at- 
tempt, as the late Peter did, an innovation, either in 
their religion, or cuſtoms; which they cannot but look 
upon as an impeachment of the wiſdom of their anceſtors 
who had eſtabliſhed them. In all other caſes they are ſo 
prepoſſeſſed with the notion of their unerring wiſdom 
and knowledge, as well as of their own "ignorance and 
imperfection, that it is a common ſaying with them; in 
all dubious' caſes, God and the czar alone know.? 
They are extremely fond of hot baths and ſweating- 
houſes, in which they conſtantly go once or twice a 
week, and oftener, if they can afford it, and with ſo 
little regard to decency, that women and men make no 
ſeruple to go into them promiſcuouſly, and to appear 
naked there to each other. Upon their coming out of 
them, they will leap, naked, and reeking- hot, into a 
river, if any be near; or pour two or three pails of cold 
water upon their bodies, to cloſe the pores, and render 
them healthy and hardy; for they do it even in the heart 
of the winter. i ene n IOHATDbE Nt 
The ingenious Mr. Wraxall, in his travels, ſays; in 
a letter dated from St. Peterſburgh, July 23, 1774, 1 
am juſt returned from being a ſpectator of one of their 
cuſtoms, at which I could not help being a little ſur- 


| prized. It was a promiſcuous. bathing, of nat leſs than 


200 perſons of both ſexes. There are ſeveral of theſe 
public bagnios in St. Peterſburgh, and every one pays a 
few copiques (value a halfpenny Engliſn each) for ad- 
mittance. There are indeed ſeparate places for the men 
and women, but they ſeem quite regardleſs of this diſ- 
tinction, and ſit or bathe in a ſtate of abſolute nudity 
among each other. What is equally extraordinary, they 
o firſt into a room heated to ſo intenſe a degree, that it 
1s ſcarce poſſible to breathe in it; and, after having re- 
mained there till their bodies are in the moſt violent per- 
ſpiration, they inſtantly either plunge into the cold 
water of the Nieva, or elſe throw a quantity of it over 
them from little buckets with which they are all provided 
for! that purpoſe. This may harden a Ruſſian conftitu- 
tion, but I believe would be found to have very different 


effects upon an Engliſh one“ 


| 


„  —— 


The ſeamen here are very ignorant of 1 
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und aukward in the conduct of a ſhip; and the poor, 
who are paſt their labour, are in a ſtate of miſery ſcarce 
deſcribable, 'as there are but few charitable foundations 
in the whole empire. | I Ip: 
Boch men and women accuſtom themſelves to ſleep 
conſtantly after dinner; they are both of a robuſt and 
healthy conſtitution, and fit to endure any - fatigue. 
They will live or travel many days upon the ſtrength of 
a little oatmeal mingled with water, or upon ſome; raw 
roots 3 but that which they generally chuſe, in their 
marches, is rye-bread cut into ſmall ſquare pieces, and 
dried again in the oven. It being light of carriage, they 

now and then put a bit of it in their mouths, 
which anoiftens it, and gives them freſh ſpirits ; and 
_ when: they come to any water, they complete their 
The women are generally fair, comely, and | well- 
ſhaped y very dutiful to their lordly huſbands, and very 
patient under their correction and diſcipline: they are 
even repreſented as fond of it, and uneaſy, and even 
outrageous, under the want of it; as implying a want 
of love or in their ſpouſes: and this makes the 
churliſh ones to uſe it with ſo little diſcretion, that they 
ſometimes die under it, there being no puniſhment for 
it: though if a woman happens to kill her huſband, 
which is often the caſe, when they are too ſeverely uſed 
by them, the law condemns them to be buried alive. A 
very dreadful puniſhment this; becauſe they are put into 
the carth in a ſtanding poſture, and covered with it only 
up to their necks: ſo that ſome of them live fix or eight 
days in hunger and miſery, it being forbid, under pain 
of death, to afford them any kind of ſuſtenance all that 
time. They are, moreover, looſe in their behaviour, 
and far from ſhy of their favours; and will even bear 
their huſbands company in their drunken debauches ; 
which may, in ſome meaſure, juſtify theſe for the brutiſh 
jealouſy they are commonly addicted to: and ſo little 
| try, or even decency, is uſed towards the fair ſex 
in this whole country, qu no r is gene 20 _ 
though are even of quality. he only chance t 
have. 2 2221 is, from che Lindnef of ow parents, 
who, by the contracts of marriage, take care to bind the 
h under ſome fort of penalty, to uſe them well and 
kindly, to feed them with wholſome food, and to forbear 
all unreaſonable correction and ill treatment. But al] 
theſe precautions often prove ineffectual, ſo that it is not 
without reaſon that they crown the bride, on her weddin 
day, with a garland of wormwood, to put her in mind 
=, the bitterneſs that attends the marriage- ſtate; and the 
brid with one of hops, to intimate to him the 
fruitfulneſs of it ; which is there taken ſo much hold of, 
that he may divorce her, and ſhut her up, for the very 
fault of her not bearing him any child en. 
Whether the cuſtom of the bride's preſenting her 
ſpouſe with a whip, on her wedding-day, in token of 
- ſubmiſſion, be ſtill in vogue in the more remote parts, 
fince they have been poliſhed in theſe latter reigns, we 
will not affirm; but there is authority ſufficient to be- 
lieve it to have been an antient one: and our Engliſh 
reader will not, perhaps, be diſpleaſed to be told whence 
it had its riſe. Ruſſia is now part of the antient Sarma- 
tian Scythia, whoſe inhabitants, having formed a deſign 
to ſeek ſome new and better habitations, left their wives 
and country, under the care of their ſlaves, went and 
conquered a great part of Greece, and held it a conſider- 
able time; during which, their wives hearing no tidings 


of them, and 3 to loſe their teeming- time, took 
8 


the flaves to their The maſters returning from 
Greece, the ſlaves deſigned to oppoſe them. Both ſides 
being drawn up in order of battle, one of the Sarmatians 
addreſſing himſelf to his fellows, obſerved, that they 
ſhould debaſe themſelves by uſing the ſword and the ſpear 
againſt ſlaves whom they had formerly overawed with the 
ſound of a whip. He therefore propoſed, that every 
man ſhould arm himſelf with this weapon only; the ad- 
vice was immediately purſued, and they. attacked the 
enemy with ſcourges. The flaves had been fo accuſtomed 
to dread this inſtrument, that they were inſtantly ſeized 
with a panic, and fled with the utmoſt precipitation. 
The priſoners were purſued with vigour, and a great part 
of the women made away with themſelves ; .. the reſt 
ſubmitted to 2: pn which was ſeverely exerciſed. 
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In memory of 
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event, and as a warning. to Ruſſian 


A NEW. COMPLETE. SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
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wives, the whip, or ſcourge, is one of the firſt wedding 
preſents, and hung up in the moſt conſpicuous part of 
the houſe ; that by preſenting itſelf continually to the 
good woman's eyes, it may never flip from her remem- 
brance. a 4 | a 't 
The baptiſmal, matrimonial; and funeral - ceremonies 
of the Ruſſians, are thus-judiciouſly deſcribed by a 
lady, who very recently reſided ſome years in Ruſſia. 
„The Ruſſian religion conſiſts of outward form and 


ding : at the former, the child was dipped three times in 
a tub of water, while the goſſips had each a wax candle 
in her hand. After the child had been dipped, the prieſt 
(who by the way was very drunk) put on the ſhirt, and 
then - exorciſed it, and at the end of every ſentence, he 
and the goliips ſpit, to ſhew they triumphed over the 
devil. The wedding was one of my ſervants; the 
match was propaſed to the girl's parents, and they ap- 
proving of it, came in for to aſk my conſent; when 
that was obtained, the man ſent her a preſent, conſiſting 
of a comb, ſome paint, and patches; then he was ad- 
mitted to her for the farſt time: they gave each other a 
ring, and a promiſe of marriage, and the wedding was 
appointed for that day ſe nnight. From that time to the 
day of the wedding, the girls of her acquaintance took 
turns to be with her night and day, continually ſinging 
ſongs to bemoan her Joſs out of their ſociety; when the 
day came, they took a formal leave of her with many 
tears; and the man's relations came to fetch her, and 
picture of her patron ſaint. on | 

* A'Tartar prince and his family, who came to ſeek pro- 
tection, were converted to — — and were pub- 
licly chriſtened at court. As, I have told you the cere- 
mony of a Ruſs chriſtening, you may think it odd it 
ſhould be done in public, but zeal ſuperſtition carry 
people great lengths ; and I could not perceive that either 
the converts (among whom were two women) or the 
ſpectators, were out of - countenance ; and they ſeemed to 
think I had great prudery, and ſmall devotion, becauſe I 


myſelf to think, but that, before ſo numerous an aſſem- 
bly, the ladies at leaſt ſhould have had ſome other robe 
beſides that of righteouſneſs. I am now going to give 
the hiſtory of a Ru burial, as I have al done of a 
chriſtening and a wedding. 'The only one I have ſeen 
was of the youngeſt daughter of prince Menzikoff, who 
was recalled from baniſhment, with her brother, by the 

reſent empreſs, and by her married to eount Guſtavus 

iron, youngeſt brother to the duke of Courland. She 
died in childbed, and was buried with great pomp. Af- 
ter the company had fat ſome time, they all went into 
the room to the corpſe. The coffin Was open: ſhe was 
dreſſed in an undreſs, as ſhe died in that condition, 
(otherwiſe, as they told me, ſhe would have been full 
dreſſed) in a night gown of ſilver tiſſue, tied with pink 
ribbons ; on her head a fine. laced mob, and a coronet, 
as princeſs of the Roman empire; round her forehead was 
tied a ribbon, embroidered with her name and age; in 
her left arm lay the child, who died a few minutes after 
its birth, dreſſed in ſilver tiſſue; in her right hand was a 
roll of paper, which was a certificate from her confeſſor 
to St. Peter. When all the company were ranged in the 
room, her ſervants came to take their leave of her, the 
inferior firſt; they all kiſſed her hand, and the child, 
aſked her pardon for any crime they had committed, and 
made the moſt terrible noiſe imaginable, rather howling 
than crying. After that her acquaintance took their 
leave, with this difference, that they kiſſed her face, and 
made a hideous noiſe, though not ſo bad as the others. 
Then came her relations, the moſt diſtant ones firſt; 


pulled her out of the coffin. But the moſt moving ſcene 
was the huſband, who had begged to be excuſed this diſ- 
mal ceremony, but his brother thought he ought to com- 
ply with the Ruſs, cuſtom, left, as he was a foreigner, it 
ſhould. be deemed a flight. He was brought from his 
own apartment by two. gentlemen as ſupporters, and 
He had true but ſilent ſorrow painted in his face. 
When he came to the door of the room where the corpſe 


en ſtopped and aſked. for ſome hartſhorn; which 
| when he had drank, and ſcemed to haye e 
| | 0 


much ſuperſtition. I have ſeen a chriſtening and a wed- 


her fortune, which was a bed and bedding, a table, and a 


withdrew during the ceremony; but I could not bring 


_— OY n „ i YH OO ren "ESL IEG TT BAY 


when her brother came, I really. thought he would have 


Ying Cot tf. wit wh of 24 85 had tt bes es 


they. were really, in this caſe, more for uſe than ſhew. . 
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EUR OPE:] 
to the coffin, and there fainted ; when he 
F of the room and recovered, the corpſe 
was carried down and placed in an open chariot ; a great 
train of coaches followed, and, as a. general officer's | 
wife, a party of guards. She was carried to St. Alex- 
ders monaſtery to be buried, and though the coffin-lid 
was put on as the cor pſe paſſed the ſtreets, it was taken 
off again when it came into the chapel, and the ſame 
ceremony of leave was taken over again, except by the 
huſband, who was carried home in a ſecond fainting fit, 


the moment 


EMPIRE of GH E AT R 1 881 A. f 
| But they univerſally © 
want cleanlineſs and neatneſs; the women change their 


the coffin was uncovered. The reft of the | 


— 
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| their circumſtances will admit. 
linen but ſeldom, and are unacquainted with that vari 
of undreſs to which other Europeans are accuſtomed, an 
which is often more bewitching than the richeſt orna- 
ments. | he 

In the houſes there are generally ane bed for the huſ-. 
band and wife, and one for the children, but all othe 
perſons lie promiſcuouſly upon benches, or mats, whic 
they ſpread on the ground. Nay, we are told by a cele- 
brated hiſtorian and philoſopher, that“ In 166 3, the 


* ts. 


ceremony. was much like the Roman Catholics. When | | up 
| on which a ſkin, or other covering, was 


the corpſe was buried, all the company returned to the 
houſe, to a grand dinner, which had more an air of re- 
oicing than mourning, as FAT, body ſeemed to have | 
forgot their ſorrow ; but the huſband. was affected with 
too much real ſorrow to attend,” 
A long 


the more the perſon wearin 


liſned ſtates of Europe, and the court is perhaps as bril- 


liant as any in Europe. 


The education of the czarowitz, or prince royal, is 


* 


intruſted to the care of a few perſons, by whom he is | 
i 5 they fit down, to table, each man pours into his glaſs 


ſtrictly kept from the eyes of the vulgar, until he hath 
attained the fifteenth year of his age : then he is publicly 
expoſed in the market-place, that the people, by viewing 
him attentively, may remember his perſon, in order to 
aſcertain his identity; for they have, more than once, 
been. deceived by impoftors. | 

Such is the flavery in which the Muſcovites of both 


ſexes are kept by their parents, their patrons, and the | 


emperor, that they. are not allowed to diſpute any match 
that may be provided for them by theſe directors, how- 


ſoever diſagreeable or odious it may be. Officers of the | 


reateſt rank in the army, both natives and foreigners, 
1 been ſaddled with wives by the ſovereign in this 
arbitrary manner. A great 

as a native of Britain, having been preſſed by the late 
czarina to wed. one of her ladies, ſaved himſe from a 
very diſagreeable marriage, by pretending his conſtitution 
was ſo unſound, that the lady would be irreparably in- 
jured by his comphance. © 2 

The Ruffians are fond of muſic, particularly of the 
bagpipe, and have à kind of violin, with a large belly 
like that of a lute ; their muſic, however, is barbarous | 
and defective. Mabe, 55 Fapliſieds tn 
the children are regularly taught to ſing. e..VELY | 
beggars alk alms 1 whining cadence, and ridiculous 
ſort of recitative ; and it is recorded, that a Ruſſian am- 


= 


baſſador at the Hague, haying been regaled with the beſt | 
concert of vocal and inſtrumental muſic that could be 


procured, Was aſked how he liked the entertainment, and 
replied, i erſectly well, the | | 
fing juſt in the ſame manner.” 
beneath them to dance, but have Poliſh or 


faves to entertain them with that diverſion. 


The women are commonly well made, excluſive of | 
| are always | 
ature, in this reſpect, ſeems. to have had in 
view the bulk they uſually acquire, which ſeems to want 


their legs, Which, as well as their feet, are 
large. 
very firm ſupporters, The countenances of many of the 


Ruffian women are agreeable, and their eyes, in general, 
are black and langwſhing, and always downcaſft, for 


they never dare to look a man full in the face, They 


wear no caps, but uſe coloured handkerchiefs, which 
they interweave ſa curiouſly among their hair, generally 
black and unpowdered, that this kind of head-dreſs ge- 
nerally renders the looks captivating. They uſe paint, 
young girls as well as married women; and this cuſtom 
revails eyen, among the ſervant maids, and the very 
oweſt of the people. 2 | 

The dreſs of the generality of the Ruſſians is at pre- 
Tent much like the habits worn in England. A few: 
merchants, noblemen's, and gentlemen's ſervants, and 
ſome of the common people, at a diſtance from the ca- 
pital, indeed, retain the old dreſs, as well as the cuſtom 
of wearing a long beard. The women generally wear a 
looſe gown. like a domino, and both ſexes love to appear 
fine, and conſequently drefs as rich as the very extent of 


e 


21 


beard was ſome time ſince looked upon as a | 
mark of great dignity in Ruſſia, and the longer it was 
he 1 | it was venerated ; but at | 
preſent none but the lower ſort of the people, and ſome | 
of the inferior clergy, wear, beards.. All the nobility, , 
and the politer citizens, follow the cuſtoms of the po- 


general, lately deceaſed, who | 


hools are eſtabliſhed, in which | 


be ars in my country 
Th Ruſſians think 4 


Tartarean | 


people of quality uſed to lie upon boards, or benches, 

| ſpread. _ There 
| was ſcarce any furniture in the houſes, 5 very few tar 
bles were covered with a cloth at meals.” The beds 
have no curtains, and inſtead of a bolfter, the huſband 


and wife have each of them ſeven or eight pillows, one 


leſs than the other, raiſed up in the form of two pyrar 
mids: the requiſite benches, a large ſtove, and à few 
wooden chairs, make up the reſt of the furniture. 

At a Ruffian feaſt all the diſhes are ſerved up at once. 
| The ſoup is made ÞY meat cut into ſmall pieces ; they 

have ſome ragouts, which none but a Ruffian can touch; 
ſeveral pyramids of game, and butcher's meat roaſted ; 
| Chineſe ſweetmeats, and Ruffian fruits. A profound 
| filence is obſerved at dinner, which is interrupted only 
at times by the healths which are drank. As ſoon as 


| ſome Ruſſian made wine, and then all riſe to drink to 
| each other. Every gueſt is drank to reſpectively by b 


[| chriſtian and ſurname, and a drop of wine is ſwallow 


to each perſon's health. I have, (ſays an accurat 
| traveller) been at ſome of theſe dinners, when there Were 


more than 60 people, all drinking to each fp 75 
£ dif- 


ſame time. Their attitudes, and the confuſion 
terent ſounds, had a very ſingular effect. Peter not bei 

| able to make James hear Fi: was ſtretching himſel 
over the table, and bawling as loud as he could; at the 
ſame inſtant he was interrupted by Francis, Who as 
bowing to him; or by a knock of the head from Philip, 
who was turning about from right to left, without perr 
ceiving the poſture Peter was in. Philip's turn came 
next; as he was lifting his glaſs to his mouth, his neigh» 
bour gave him a jog of the elbow, and ſpilling. part. of 
his wine, interrupted him at his moſt intereſting moment 
| Such ſcenes as theſe, varied in different Ways, were 
repeated at almoſt every part of the table, and the pleas 
ſure of them was enhanced, , by obſerying the impatience 
of ſome of the people. As to myſelf, I could never 

an opportunity of drinking any one's health, but kept 
| my head in conſtant motion to the right and left, and 
forwards. It is reckoned a qualification to catch the op- 


2 8 


* 


portunity ſo ſeaſonably, as to drink to every perſon's 
health, without deſcending from one's dignity, or meet» 
ing with any accident. "WAN ; 
The hilt health being over, every body fits down, 
| and is at liberty to eat for a feẽ minutes; glaſs tumblers, 
of a cylindrical form, fix inches high, and four wide, 
are placed on different parts of the table. Every gueſt, 
within reach of one of theſe tumblers, takes it up, and 
drinks out of it: it would be thought very impolitic, if 
he was to take a glaſs. in order to avoid drinking out. of 
the ſame tumbler as his neighbour. YEE: ines 
When the company has eat for a few minutes, the 
empreſs's.health goes round, This toaſt is given in a 
different manner; a large glaſs bottle, to which there is 
alſo a glaſs top, is placed on the table before the perſon 
of the hi bell rank, This perſon, riſes from his ſeat, as 
well as his right-hand neighbour, to whom he gives the 
head of the battle, and pouring ſome wine into the cup, 
gives out the empreſs's health, bowing to the whole 
company... As ſoon as he hath drank, he gives the bottle 
to his neighbour, who paſles the top to the perſon fitting 
next to him. All the company drink the ſoverei 
health in the ſame manner, While a band of muſiclans 
is employed in ſinging ſongs adapted to the ceremony. 
3 The . princes and princeſſes of the 
royal family are then drank in the fame order, and eat- 
ing goes on for a little time longer. The healths of all 
the gueſts are then carried round, with another glaſs bot- 
tle, which is. not ſo beautiful as the, firſt, and is covered 
with a cruſt of bread. — 
This toaſt goes round nearly in the ſame way as the 
* ey e I i "ET former, 
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former, except that when the lid of the bottle is given 
to one's neighbour, it is uſual, at the ſame time, to tell 
him the chriſtian and ſurname of the perſon whoſe health 
is going round; and this muſt be repeated, making a 
bow to him. This cuſtom is very troubleſome to 


| 


ſtran as the Ruſſians have generally three or four; 
chriſtian names. This ceremony is carried on with the 
utmoſt gravity, and one muſt be very exact in the whole 
detail which extends all round the table. 
The ſame accurate traveller, in another place, ſays; 


- < The ſpirit of invention is as uncommon among the 


Ruſffians as genius; but they have a peculiar turn for 
imitation. In Ruffia lockſmiths, maſons, car rs, 
&c. are fo as a ſoldier is in 7 * IT 
giment has, in its own corps, all the neceſlary artiſts, 
and is not obliged to have recourſe to manufaCtures, as is 
the cuſtom every where elſe. They determine, . the 
Nature, what employment a man is moſt fit for. They 
give a ſoldier a lock for a pattern, with orders to make 
others like it, and he does it with the greateſt dexterity; 
dut the original muſt be perfect, otherwiſe he would 
copy it with all its defects, however eaſy it might be to 
correct them. The ſame may be obſerved with regard to 
artiſts and workmen of all kinds“. (Oey 
If the Ruſſians excell in any thing, it is in making 
all kinds of artificial fireworks. 4 | 
Wraxhall, in his travels, gives the following animated 


account of a grand illumination and maſquerade which | 


he ſaw at the palace of Peterhoff. I went down, ſays 
he, to Peterhoff yeſterday again, when there was a maſ- 
querade and illuminations in the gardens. The former 


of theſe is rather a bal pars an domino, "as there are | 


few or no fancy dreſſes, nor is any character ſupported. 


Every perſon, without diſtinction, is admitted upon this 
ae Ag and there were not leſs than four or five thou- 
and perſons preſent. Her majeſty was dreſſed in a blue 
domino, and played at cards moſt of the night. The 
 Muminations in the gardens far ſurpaſſed any I ever ſaw 
in my life. In theſe, as alſo in fireworks of every kind, 
I am affured that the Ruffians excel any nation of Eu- 
rope. Two prodigious arcades of fire extended in the; 
front of the palace. The canal, which reaches to the 
Gulph of Finland, was illuminated on both ſides, and 
the view terminated by a rock, lighted in the infide, and 
which had a beautiful effect. From either fide” of the 


canal went off long arched walks illuminated, and be- 


yond theſe, in the woods, were hung feſtoons of lamps 
differently coloured. All the jet d'eaus played artificial 
caſcades, where the water tumbled from one declivity to 
another, and under each of which lights were very ar- 
tificially difpoſed, amuſed and ſurprized the ſpectators 
at the fame time. Beſides, there were ſummer-houſes, 
pyramids, and temples of flame; and beyond all ap- 
gs the imperial -yatchs on the water in the ſame bril- 
_ liant and dazzling ornaments. Nothing could be bet- 
ter calculated to produce that Fuer and tumultuous 
feeling of mingled wonder and delig..t, which though 
it ariſes neither from the underſtanding or the heart, has 
yet a moſt powerful influence over both.“ | | 
Trayelling is here performed with great expedition 
„by the means of ſledges which 


and the utmoſt e. 
render travelling as eaſy in the midſt of winter as in ſum- 
. mer. Theſe fledges are made with a frame at the bot- 
tom which is ſhod with iron like ſkates. The friction 
not being very conſiderable, ' and the reſiſtance but 


trifling on the ice, frozen ground and congealed ſnow, [|* 


a fledge with 2 great weight on it, may be drawn with 
2 velocity by à ſmall force. Thus a fingle horſe 
being able to draw a conſiderable weight on one of theſe 
fledges, the communication from place to place is eaſy, 
"expeditious, and cheap. Some of the fixed great roads 
"are marked out by rows of trees regularly planted, white 
poſts placed at equal diftances, &c. but in other parts, 
the traveller in his fle es over rivers and lakes co- 
vered with ice, frozen bogs, &c. and ſteers his way by 
means of a pocket compaſs. There is uſually a bed or 
matraſs in the ſledge, ſo that the traveller. may either ſit 
upright, or repoſe at his length, which adds to the agree- 
ableneſs of the journey. The worlt is, the accommo- 
dations on the road are but very indifferent, ſo that peo- 
ple uſually take with them in the fledge, whatever they 
ine they ſhall have occaſion for in the journey. 


| 


ingenious Mr. | 


5 


i 


he ledges uſgd for journies are uſually cloſe fledges, 
2 | 1 
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A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


this diverſion. 


| and I do. not know a phraſe 


| ſquare. They 


carries them over the ſee: 


but there are open ledges for amuſement, and. ſome of 
theſe are ſo diminutive as not to exceed in bigneſs a 
butcher's tray. In theſe little ledges they ſlide down de- 
clivities with amazing velocity, and are mighty fond of 
As Peterſburg is without natural hills, 
the-people raiſe artificial mounts tg enjoy this amuſe. 
ment. In mentioning this lubje g 4.2 traveller 
ſays, „ The late empreſs, Elizabeth Was fo fond of this 
diverſion, that at her palace of Zarlſks'Sello, ſhe had-ar- 
tiheial mounts of a very ſingular "eonftruction made for 
this purpoſe.” *.Theſe have been called by ſome Engliſh. 
men who viſited that cbuntry; the" Flying Mountains, 
hien approaches nearer to 
the Ruſfian name. There are ſibde Mounts of unequal 
heights, the firſt and higheſt is full 30 feer. perpendicu- 
lar altitude: The momentum Weh which they deſcend 
them ond; Which is about five or 
fix feet lower, juſt ſufficient to allow for the friction and 
reſiſtance, and ſo on to the laſt, from which they are 
conveyed by a gentle deſcent with nearly the ſame velo- 
city over a piece of water into a little iſland. Theſe 
ſlides, which are about-a furlong and a half in length, 
are made of wood, that they may be uſed in ſummer as 
well as winter. The proceſs is, two of four perſons ſit 
in a little carriage, and one ftands behind, for the more 
there are in it, the greater the ſwiftneſs with which it 
It runs on caftors, and in grooves to keep it in 
its right direction, and it deſcends with a wonderful ra- 
pidity. Under the hill is a machine worked by horſes 
for drawing the carriages back again with the company 
in them. — At the ſame place there is another artificial 
mount which goes in a ſpiral line, and in my opinion 
(for I have tried it alſo) is very diſagreeable, as it ſeems 
always leaning on one fide, and the perſon feels in danger 
of falling out of his feat. | 
The palace of Zarſko-Sello itſelf is erected in a bar- 
barous taſte; without a proſpect in a low ſituation, with 
a long extended front, and only one ſtory above the 
ground floor. The capitals of the pillars, ſtatutes, and 
may other external parts, are gilded, and within the 
whole is loaded with Gothic ornaments. One apart- 
ment however is in a ſingular ſtile of r the 
t feſtoons and or- 


ſides being all compoſed of amber, wi 
W Ko the ſame. * * 
The Ruffians have a very peculiar and ſingular me- 
thod of fiſhing when 2 1 are frozen . which 
the learned gentlemen juſt quoted thus deſeribes. There 
is a hole about four feet by two cut in the ice to let down 
a common drag net; oppoſite to this,” at the diſtance they 
mean to pull up the net, is another hole abput four feet 
then cut a number of ſmall round holes 
at about four yards diſtance from each other, in a circular 
form from the hole where the net is let down, to that 
Where it is taken up. At the ends of the two ſtrings, 
that is, the upper and lower ſtrings which drag the net, 
long poles are tied; theſe poles will reach from one round 
hole to another, Where they are directed and pufhed 
under the ice, as they ſwim at the wp the water, till 
they come to the 5 ſquate hole, and which they 
draw them out, and by this means the net, incloſing the 
fiſh it has ſurxounded, for the upper part of the net is 
floated at the top of the water under the ice, and the 
lower part of it funk by leads in the fame manner as 
when the river is open. The ingenuity of the operation 
conſiſts-in the contrivance of dragging under the ice.” 
Proviſions ate as well preſerved in Ruſſia by the froſt 
as with us by the means of ſalt, and certainly while it 
laſts (that is, during the winter months) the former is 
a better preſervative than the latter, for this reaſon, that 
it never alters the taſte or quality of whatever it preſerves, 
as ſalt always does. The froſt only for a time fixes the 
rts and only juices, but does not change the flavour. 
Veal and other kinds of meat frozen at Archangel are 
eſteemed the beſt of eating at Peteſſburg, nor are they 
diſtinguiſhable from what is freſh” killed. Hence the 
capital, in the winter, is plentifully ſupplied with all 
kinds of freſh proviſions, and the markets are filled 
with piles of carcaſſes, conſiſting of frozen hogs, ſheep, 
fiſh, poultry, vegetables, &c. "Yue it is to be obſerved, 
that when any of theſe are to be dreſſed, they muſt be 
thawed by immerſion in cold 'water, and not by the 
means of fire or warm water, as theſe would ſpoil them 


immediately. 3 
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e Arms, Ecclefiaftionl, Political and Civil Hiſtory 
n * Kalb, G. | 


FP HE language of Ruſſia is moſtly the old Sclavonic, 


or rather a dialect of it, as that was of the old 


ian; but it is ſo corrupt, and intermingled with 
2 Jonas s, that it is bard for a perſon who hath 
been uſed only to the pure Sclavonian to underſtand it ; 
and yet that is ſtill retained in their divine ſervice, in 
their bibles and homilies ; and ſuch as affect any degree 
of learning or politeneſs, affect to ſpeak and write in it. 
Their character is a corrupt ſort of Greek, ill-ſhaped, 
whoſe letters they have increaſed to the number of 38 
but ignorance, till of late, had ſo thoroughly covered 
this whole country, that even the clergy and nobility, as 
well as the common people, neither could write, or 
ſcarcely read. A greater encouragement was given to it, 
and to arts and ſciences, by their late monarchs who, by 
beſtowing favours, and places of honour and profit, on 
thoſe who were moſt learned, foreigners as well as ſub- 
jets ; and by ſetting up ſchools and academies; exciting 
and carefling ſuch as were moſt famed for all ſorts of 
learning, ſending young noblemen and gentlemen into 
foreign countries for education, &c. have gone a great 
way towards tranſplanting the muſes into a climate till 
then unknown to them. It is therefore abſurd to expect 
to find any univerſities in ſuch a country as this, or any 
ſeminaries of learning, except two or three academies for 
arts and ſciences ſet up in the capital, and alſo. a few 
colleges or ſchools, in ſome other principal cities, for the 
inſtruction of youth, which yet, it is to be feared, have 
not met with proper encouragement, 
The arms of th ſovereigns of Ruſſia are, a Field Or, 
with a diſplayed Eagle Sable, bearing a Shield Gules on 
her breaſt, charged with a Cavalier Argent, fighting with 
a Dragon Sinople; on and between the heads of the 
eagles are the three crowns of Moſcow, Cazan, and Aſ- 
trachan. According to others, they were Sable, a Por- 
tal open, with two leaves, and as many Steps, Or. The 
former was taken by John Baſilowitz, anno 1540, on 
8 that the Ruffian princes Rurio, Sinans, and 
Truvor, were deſcended from the emperor Auguſtus. 
The eagle however ſpreads not its wings like the impe- 
rial, but hangs them down ; and the knight fighting with 
the dragon was added, in memory of the total defeat 
which the czar Demetrius gave to the Tartars in the 
Rulicoceian field. The antient great ſeal of Muſcovy, 
after its embracing chriſtianity, had ſomething ſtil] more 
remarkable; it conſiſted of three circles, or rings, in a 
triangle: on the uppermoſt was the title of the god- 
head, in theſe words in Greek characters: Our God, 
the Trinity, who was before all time; not three Gods, 
but one God.“ The ſecond ring had the titles of the 
prince to whom the ſealed inſtrument was directed; and 
the third thoſe of the czar. But it was in time exchanged 
for that mentioned above. | 1 
It is obſerved, that in the Sclavonic language, the Bo- 
hemians are called Chechy, the Poles Lechy, and the 
Ruſſians Ruſſy. The language of theſe three countries 


is the ſame, and only differ in dialect, as the High 


Dutch from the Low Dutch. The Bohemians and Poles 
about the year 80, embraced the Chriſtian religion at 
the perſuaſion of ſome Romiſh prieſts, and conſequently 
the rites and ceremonies of that church, which they ob- 
ſerve to this day; and alſo make uſe of Latin characters 
in writings, But the Ruffians, who embraced: the Chriſ- 
tian religion much about this time, were inſtructed, by 
Greek monks from Conftantinople, and adhered ſtrictly 
to the doctrines of the Greek church, and in printing 
and writing they make uſe: of Greek characters. They 
never acknowledged the pope. of Rome as head of the 
church, but the patriarch of Conſtantinople, till the 
time Conſtantinople was taken by the Turks; and the 
Ruſs clergy elected a patriarch, who had his reſidence at 
Moſcow, and he had a ſovereign's power in all eccleſiaſ- 


tical matters, which Peter the Great thinking too great, | 


depoſed him, and declared himſelf head of the church. 
The clergy conſiſts at preſent in ſecular and monaſtic prieſts; 
the ſecular prieſts are archbiſhops, and biſhops; the monaſ- 
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but if their wives die they cannot officiate in their of- 
fice, but muſt retire to a monaſtery, for which reaſon 
prieſts in Ruſſia are ſo kind to their wives. The monaſtic 
order is that of St. Baſil, of which there are many monaſ- 

teries in Ruſſia; each monaſtery has à prior, who is ſtiled 
Archmandit, The monks are not admitted to marry. 
There are two or three nunneries in the country, which 
are not very regular, for the nuns wander abroad and re- 
ceive company. 5. 

Their religion is entirely outward ſhow, and conſiſts 
of keeping ſtrict faſt during Lent, Advent, &c. croſſing 
themſelves with the repetition af God be merciful. to 
me.” This, with a few of St. Baſil's homilies, is all 
the church ſervice; no ſermons are preached extempore 
there, As to the point of doctrine, they differ little 
from Roman Catholics; they pray to and adore the 
ſaints ;. the picture of St. Nicholas is in every houſe ; 
they believe in the-holy ſacrament, and that they really 
receive the body and blood of Jeſus Chriſt ; but as the 
Roman Catholics give to the communicants the bread 
and wine apart, they mix the bread and wine with a little 
water and give to the comfaunicants, 

Beſides the numerous fixed faſts, the Ruffians at particu- 
lar times, reject as impure, horſe-fleſh, elk, veal; hare; rab- 
bit, aſſes milk, mare's milk, venice treacle, and all com- 
poſitions which contain any thing of muſk, caſtor, civet, 

The government of Ruffia is abſolute deſpotiſm. The 
ſovereigns, if males, were called czars ; if females, cza- 
rinas, far at preſent the imperial title is aſſumed. The 
people are not leſs ſlaves than formerly, but much of 
the power of the nobility is ſwallowed up in the great 
importance and authority of the crown. The ſovereign 
appoints wawodes or governors of provinces, | and be- 
ſtows all offices of conſequence, whether eccleſiaſtical, 
civil, or military. The czar Peter introduced the titles 
of count and prince of the empire, 'and inſtituted an 
order of knighthood in honour of St. Andrew, diſtin- 
guiſhed by a blue ribbon and a'ftar. 

State priſoners here are, in general, privately ſeized; 
partially adjudged, and ſecretly diſpatched, or Lat into 
baniſhment to Siberia, of which the following is a ſin- 
gular incident, as related by Dr. Cook, who reſided 
many years in Ruſſia, © I was not long in Riga (ſays 
that gentleman) when I received the following piece of 
hiſtory from good authority. One Dr. Fonderholft, a 
German, was, a few years before my arrival, phyſician 
to the army. He was ſaid to have been a man of learn- 
ing, but of no great foreſight. - He happened to receive 
an affront from one of the great lords of the court, and 
who was in great favour with the empreſs, which he, the 
doctor, would not put up with, but lampooned him ſe- 
verely, and rendered him nay ridiculous. The lord had 
the addreſs to get the doctor ſent to Siberia in the.follow- 
ing manner: one day as the doctor was attending the 
held marſhal, who was fick, a captain of the guards ar- 
rived with expreſſes from St. Peterſburgh, and demanded 
immediate audience. He was introduced, and whiſpered 
ſomewhat in the field-marſhal's ear, who deſired the 
doctor to amuſe himſelf in the great hall till he had ended 
ſome bulineſs with the captain. When that was done 
the doctor was again called upon, and when he had.given 
the field marſhal his advice about ſome ailment which he 
at that time laboured under, was going to retire, the 
count deſired him to come to dinner becauſe he might 
need his farther affiſtance, and, at the ſame time adviſed 
the captain of the guards to dine, telling him he was not 
able to ſit at the table himſelf, but the vice-governor, 
prince Dolgoruke, who was preſent, . would him 
company; this was agreed to. At dinner the captain 
told the vice-governor, that a relation of his, in his way 
to the army, was ſuddenly taken ill of ſome diſeaſe, and 
was obliged to remain in a houſe only diſtant three or 
four verſts from the city; therefore deſired him to appoint 
ſome ſufficient phyſician to viſit him, for which he would 
be handſomely conſidered. The vice, or deputy. gever- 
nor, pointed to Dr. Fonderholſt, ſaying, this gentleman 
is phyſician to the army, and one of the ableſt phyſi- 
cians in Riga; therefore he could not be better —2 
and, at the ſame time, politely deſired the doctor to viſit 
the ſuppoſed gentleman. Dr. Fonderholſt agreed, and 
was giving directions to his ſervants to get his coach 
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tic are monks, The ſecular order of priefts may marry; | 


ready, when the prince told. him that that was needleſs, 
| 1 a5 


_ - took nothing from him except his 
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as his coach was large enough to carry them all to ſuch | 
an inconſiderable diſtance. - After dinner, when they had 


arrived at the. houſe where pretended the ſick gentle- 


man was ſuppoſed to be, 
wine, the doctor deſired to ſee him, but was anfwered, that 
he was a ſtate priſoner by order of the cabinet; and | 


therefore they adviſed him to make no reſiſtance,” but go 


into a travelling-waggon ready at the door; telli 

at the ſame time, that if he offered the leaſt reſiſtance, 
| he would be bound faſt with ropes,” and might be very 

cruelly treated, on the way, by the * and ſoldiers 

who were appointed to convey him to 

nation. Thus this man was conveyed to Siberia, and 


there, in ſome pitiful town, was long immured, or kept | 
in à hole in the wall, with only a ſmall” lit- through | | 
| was brought thither from foreign- parts; for merchants 


which he received his - proviſions. It ſeems he had ſome | 
about him when he was arreſted, but the captain 
ſword. 


on the way, robbed him of his watch, but he concealed 
what little money he had from them. He was at no loſs 
to ſee that his money could not maintain him long; and 
likewiſe that he, who had been accuſtomed to live in 


luxury, could not long ſupport himſelf with ſuch poor | 
* as ate allowed to ſuch priſoners. Therefore 
| and a new order iflued, whereby 


he affected to be a fortune-teller, and gave inſtructions to 
the ſoldiers who kept guard upon him, frankly giving 
them the half of what he got by his art. The ſoldiers 


were acquainted with many of -the ſuperſtitious inhabi- l] 


tants, and told the doctor every thing concerning them 


before they came to him, which he repeated to them; 


whereby his fame, as a wiſe man, ſpread far: and he 
got ſomething. to ſupport himſelf. © Having no books, 


nor any company who could in the leaſt help him, to 
got a few | 


paſs his time in this miſerable ſituation he 
hens, and diverted himſelf with feeding them. He gave 
their eggs a black colour, and wrote upon 


ifies unfortunate; theſe eggs he ſold to the inhabi- 
tants as charms. They knew not the meaning of the 
writing, but thought it made the eggs more valuable. 
After the doctor had been many months thus confined, 
one day the rs lady ſet up in this village, in her 
from Ruſſia to Siberia, and wanted eggs, among 
other things, for dinner. The hoſteſs told her that there 


was, in this place, a priſoner, a very wiſe man, who | 
ſold extraordinary She deſired to ſee them, and as 
ſhe underſtood - the language, ſhe was ſurprized 


to ſee wrote upon them the name of the phyſician who, | 
a few years befere that, had recovered her from a very 
fever. She went to the hole and ſpoke to the 
doctor; then ſhe applied to her huſband and got his ſitu- 
ation-made much eaſter ; and as ſhe was a great favourite 


with the empreſs,. ſhe wrote to her majeſty, and repre- | 


fented his undeſerved misfortune ſo Jenny's that the 
governor received orders to liberate him, and ſend him, 
at her expence, to Moſcow.” Ca eb Wy | 
The adminiſtration of this empire is managed 
ſovereign council or chancery, which is chiefly com- 
8 the third claſs of the nobility, and is divided into 
ix departments, in which are ſeparately conſidered 

1. Foreign affairs, 

„„ 

3 Finances, 

* A e . 5 
5. Civil proceſſes brought by appeal, 

5 8. Criminal cauſes brought by appeal. 


= 


are neither expenſive, nor long winded ; and that a 
law- ſuit is begun and determined in the ſpace of fix. or 
ſeven werks; nevertheleſs, they are extremely venal. 
All the peaſants and huſbandmen are-flaves, either di- 
rectly to the ſovereign, to the Boyars or lords, to mo- 
.nafteries, or to ſome of the gentry ; and the greater num- 
ber of them any hath, the richer he is eſteemed. Theſe 


A NEW coupLETE SVS TEM OF GROGRA PHY. 
— taken a few glaſſes of | 


as there is an account of their number in all provinces, 


is place of deſti- 


are employed by them in whatever work or buſineſs they 
think fit; and this is one reaſon hy. they affect to appear 
more dull and untractable than they, perhaps, naturally 
are; becauſe, if any of them betrays a. greater vivacity 
or dexterity than the reſt, he is ſure to have more buſineis 
and trouble upon his hands, without any anſwerable re- 
ward or encouragement. It is uſual for the ſovereigns to 
reward ſome of the ſervices done to them by any of his 
nobles or officers, with a number of thoſe villages; and 


in 40 days two or three hundred thouſand of them may 
be raiſed by ſummoning each maſter to furniſh ſuch a 

Their coin, till the reign of the late Peter I. conſiſted 
chiefly. in copecks, or ſilver pence, except that which 


The ſoldiers, 
tried, of recalling all the 1 and coining new 


| and larger pieces were ordered to be coined, ſuch as 
which, during the currency of the old coin, was valued 


| ſome alloy, made a ruble, or roo copecks. This greatly 


them with a | 
in Den ungelucklick doctor Fonderholfl. Ungelucklick | 


were obliged to pay the government in rixdollars : but af- 
ter the loſs of the battle of Narva, that monarch was ſo 
ſtreightened for want of money, that an expedient was 


ones of the ſame weight and value, though alloyed with 
two fifths of a baſer metal. This induced the people to 
hoard up their old money, inſtead of bringing it to the 
mint; upon which another expedient was thought of, 
: 10 per cent, was given, 
in new money, to every one that ſhould bring the old: 
rubles,” half and quarter rubles, and pieces of ten, five, 
and; three copecks value; on which account, a rixdollar, 


at but 55 copecks, being now re-coined, and mixed with 


diſtreſſed commerce in general, made the exchange to 
fall between 30 and 40 per cent. and was attended with 
other great inconyeniencies to the ſubjects. But the 
czar, who was a prodigious gainer by it, and did not 
want his coin to go out of his dominions, but to make 
the foreign ones flow into them, was deaf to every thing 


by the 


| buffalo's hide, managed 


that was faid againſt it, 


At preſent the Ruſſians have . 
Gold ducats Copecks of ſilver 
Kubles Five copecks 
Half rubles Two copecks 
- |» Quarter rubles - ' Half and quarter ditte, 
br Griveners or 10 copecks 2 


— 


The ducat is worth two rubles, and the ruble is, in 
value, about 4s. 6d. ſterling. The half and quarter 
rubles are expreſſive of their own value. 

A grivener is the tenth part of a ruble, and a copeck 
is an hundredth part of the ſame. tee x 

The Ruffian pound is exactly the ſame as our pound, 
| apothecaries weight. 4% badl . 
| 40 Pounds make a pod. 

22 —— m. 
63 Poods, —— a ton, e 


Wich reſpect to the liquid meaſures, 
8 Cruſkas make 1 vedro, 
1 Half vedro — I ſtackan, 
2 Stakans — 1 anchor, 05 20h 
56 Anchors — 1 hog, which is exactly the 
ſame as an Engliſh hogſhead, 


The principal. meaſure of extenſion is the verſt, which 
is 1 lifh, and 104 verſts make a degree; and 
by 111 Kon diſtances by verſts, as the Englim do 
Saen er e e, n nom) 
Murder may be compromiſed in Ruſſia by means of 
money, and no perſon can be convicted of 'a capital 
crime but by his own confeſſion; however, to extort 
that confeſſion, the moſt inhuman tortures are uſed, as 
the priſoner is obliged to undergo the ſcourge, the ſtrap- 
pado, and the knout. The laſt mentioned puniſhment 
is dreadful indeed; It is inflicted with a thong of a 
in ſuch a manner that the 
executioner can either cut the ſcarfskin only, or this and 
the fleſh together, or ſkin and muſcles to the bone, juſt 
as he is ordered. The moſt ſevere infliction of this pu- 
niſhment is called the pine, The patient is ſuſpended by 


— 
- 


his two arms, pulled up-behind until the ſhoulder joints 
| To are 


* oF 
EUROPE} |) Earinz of GREAT, RUSSIA. ng 
. - . * 2 . 5 | # %.F of n | * x 
- are diſlocated, and in this ſituation of excruciating mi-] Lead, +. -x Wig: ga 
ry is flead with the knout, from the neck to the Olins. | Cloths, , | g . Fruits, HA 1 174 | 4 
If theſe tortures do not produce a confeſſion,” the parts /// 22 i. 
are ſeared with red hot irons, the bones are ſcorched, the | | Mancheſter velvets, Paper; e: 
re . ü ee 


muſcles broiled over a flow fire, &c. And ſhould the | 2 VII 7. Ye. 8 
perſon thus tormented ſtill perſiſt in denying the charge, || The commerce is with Great Britain, Ireland) Hal- 
melted lead is poured upon the crown of his head till he A N 18 Germany, Poland, Turkey, Perſia, 
enires. Og Th | WII A FAS ot ttt . usenet 
1 tleman, who reſided c in Ruſſia, giyes If we conſider Ruſſia with reſpect to its amazing ex- 
the following account of the whi ſical manner in which || tent, it is but very poorly peopled, the inhabitants 
libellers are puniſhed in Ruſſia: While I reſided at || amounting to 18,000,000, of which ſeven parts out of 
Moſcow, there was a gentleman who thought fit to pub- || ten are in abſolute abject ſlaver x. 4 
liſh a quarto volume in vindication of the liberties of the || The revenue of Ruffia' hath been gradually improving 
ſubject, groſsly- refleQing upon the unlimited power of || ever ſince the reign of Peter the Great; but ab part is 
the czar Peter, and expoſing the .iniquity. of the whole || paid in money, and part in commodities; it is almoſt im- 
iſlature (if it may be ſo called) of that, empire. The || poſſible te aſcertain, the real amount. However, the 
—=_ was — 4 22 virtue of a warrant || reſources are large, and the revenue very conſiderable. 
ſigned by one of the principal officers of the ſtate; he The regular troops of Ruſſia, excluſive of the Coſ- 
was tried in a ſummary, way; his book determined to be |} ſacks and Tartars, are 350,000 men: gut ſuch 
2 falſe libel, and the author condemned to eat his own || a modern traveller) is the great extent of their territories, 
words. This ſentence was literally carried into execution || and the number of fortreſſes which they have to ſupport; 
on the following day. A ſcaffold was erected in the moſt || from Peterſburg to the borders of China, that it is with 
populous part of the town; the imperial provoſt was the || difficulty they can bring half that number into the field to 
executioner, and all the magiſtrates attended at the ce- || act offenſively againſt an enemy. The common Rufflan 
remony. This book was ſevered from the binding, the | ſoldiers, from a principle of ſuperſtition, are taught t 
margins cut off, and every leaf rolled up, as near as 1 || deſpiſe life, and by this means are brought to Hand 'theie 
can recollect, in the form of a lottery ticket when. it is [| ground, and keep their ranks,” perhaps, equal to any 
taken out of the wheel at Guildhall, by the bluecoat || troops in the world. nnz roh 
The author of the libel was then ſerved with them {| On the commencement of the late Ruffian war, the 
ſeparately by the provoſt, who put them into his mouth, ¶ Ruſſian marine was upon a moſt deſpicable ſootingʒ and 
to the no ſmall diverſion of the ſpectators. The gen- it was diſcovered, that all the uſeful regulations which 
tleman had received a complete mouthful before he began || Peter the Great had eſtabliſhed,” were laid aſide, or for- 
. to. chew ; but he was obliged, upon pain of the ſevereſt || gotten ; but ſome experienced Engliſh ſea-officers. being 
baſtinado, to ſwallow as many of the leaves as the czar's || immediately employed, with great addreſs and diſpateh, 
ſerjeant ſurgeon and phyſician thought poſſible for him again rendered it reſpectable. he Ruſſians have now 
to do without immediate hazard of his life. As ſoon as {| about 60 ſhips of the line, and near 40 frigates; and, 
they were pleaſed to determine that ĩt would be dangerous || excluſive of theſe, about 150 row-gallies, containing 
to proceed, the remainder of the ſentence was ſuſpended || two pieces of cannon, and between 50 and 100 men each, 
for that time, and reſumed again the next day at the fame || in the Baltic; and ſmall fleets of frigates, ſloops and 
place and hour, and ſtrictly conformable to the ſame ce- W in the Black and — . 0:13 b 
remony. I remember it was three days before this exe- || A late traveller tells us, that * The Ruſſian empire is, 
cution was over; but I attended it conſtantly, and was || at this time, in a ſituation to defend itſelf againſt all the 
convinced that, he had actually ſwallowed every leaf of || powers of the north; and as the government has 'zow'a 
the book. Thus I think he may be very juſtly ſaid to || powerful army, which is tolerabſy well diſciplined; at 
have eat his own words. 5 command, and a very conſiderable revenue, without un 
TP raitors, after having undergone a variety of tortures, || debts but what were made during the ſhort war Abel | 
are baniſhed to Siberia, but not ſometimes till they have they have had lately againſt the Turks, together with 
been deprived of their eyes, or ears. Coiners are oblige rr reſources for raiſing both men and money, upon any 
to ſwallow the melted. metal of the coin which they || ſudden occaſion. This empire is alſo in a fituation/to 
counterfeited. Thoſe who are hanged are obliged to put || act offenſively both by ſea and land, eſpecially if à hold 
the nooſe about their own necks, and to fling themſelves and enterprizing prince comes to the throne; who has 
off the ladder, when commanded: by the executioner. [| capacity and judgment to direct his military forces in a 
The puniſhment for robbery is ſcourging; and every proper manner. But after all, conſidering the prefenc 
lord, or maſter, has a right to inflict; the batags on his || ſituation of Ruſſia, her growing commerce, her arts and 
ſervant: this puniſhment conſiſts in ſtretching the of- manufactures, ſtill in their infancy; her want of inha- | 
fender naked on the ground, and cauſing him to be beaten || bitants, in proportion to the extent of her territories ; 
T Ns AO Or Lhe 6 adthet abner Gs 
„ / / ( is ſubjects at 
1 dB CE oo Mo e in An e een e N 28 4 
/ . OY hHeſides the already mentioned military and naval forces, 
Of the Commerce, Revenue, Military Forces, Navy, &c.. |} the Ruſſians have a very large train of artillery, which is 
{2 OST vw 1 ORC ĩ Gn ie 1 "diſtributed in different parts of the empire, to be ready 
ie lene Boas cov its A 9 II on any occahion, when perhaps it would be difficult ts 
HE Ruffian. empire is extremely well ſituated for || tranſport military ſto eil ie 
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commerce, and her exports are 
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ood, mor! Ay 0748 4 a | . Who = bs e aint deus. 
Sai. ULeeeather, [ £ are as antienta people as any upon the face of the 
Pot- aß, Lalloẽcw . H earth : for their anceſtors were thoſe cythians who poſ- 
Wax. Mui,aaterials "for ſhip- | ſeſſed mount - Caucaſus, or the . mountains, 

3 N building, &. * [which lie between the Euxine and the Caſpian Seas, im- 


Copper, W ru 31's. — rp re e de- 
. Sg OD e rom the mountains of Armenia or Arrarat, into 
* The „„ os es bt If the plains of Meſopotamia, between the Tigris and Eu- 

Sugar, Braſs wire, [ phrates, as will be ſhewiu in che hiſtory of Germany. 


BVewer-ſkins,. Ppirituous liquors, The term Ruſſe ſignifies a wanderer, as all — | 
Tin, Silk, ll ans or northern nations were, till very lately. If we 
Bi d SS... 1] oy the time when the Ruſſians, and other tribes 
Shballoons. Indigo. | of Scythians, or Tartars, came to fix their habitations, 

11 STS... "Engliſh beer, c d livein towns, de ons err oy 6h : 
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A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF "GEOGRAPHY. / 
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EL! 
| 0 SY n eee 
\ for Kioff, or Kiow, upon the borders of Poland, is held || rage all other arts and ſcienees; and invite learned men 
: py be the firſt can. = Ruſſians built, and 4 5 and mechanics to, return with him to Ruſſia, by offering 
a | their firſt prinee, who reigned about the year, of our Lord || them great rewards, > "Stars 
1 n that the Scythians He firſt viſited Holland, incognito, and arriving at 


1000. Hut it is not to N ö 

5 was 2 y Al wh the world; but all then, the 
. patriarchal form generally prevailed in Scythia, as it 
ass in ſeme parts, ef it (new called Taxtary) te this 


4 


in the eaſtern and weſtern continen! 
archal government = Le 'Y 45 1 like other 
Hates, will a united in time by force or com- 
pact, and — oe into kingdoms and e This 
country of Ruſſia, after the , patriarchal form was abo- 
liſhed; was governed by a multitude of petty ſoyereigns, 
which are uſually ſtiled dukes, till Woldemir united ſe- 
vera of theſe dukedoms into one, 
and obtained the--name of the C 


imes- was called Czar, or: Czfar ; formin 
which the ſovercigns.of Cazan and Kerachian be- 


coming jealous of, made war upon the. Ruſhans, and 
9 pelbel them to become tributary to thoſe princes. 
Jahn Baſilowitz, or Vaſiliwitz Grotzden, united many 
more of theſe duchies under his government and expelled 
the Tartars, who were then in poſſeſſion of the caſtle of 


ſcow;.anno 1450, ang ſubdued the'proyinces of No- 
ws and T 115 ſon added hate f Pleſkow and 


Smojensko, and John Baſilowita his grandſon, anno 1540, 
con 


at Duke, and fome- 


2: and, indeed, in x other parts of the world, both 
8 f ba — Tn t. we find the a, | 


about the year 100, 


* 2 him thither; but Mit chooſing 


* — — 


Amſterdam, took a houſe near the principal dock-yards, 
| WARTS Re Miel WIEN e r A Abbe, and Wartet 
part of the day with the axe among the ſhip-builders, as 
he obliged the noblemen who attended him to do, dreſſed 
in the habit of Dutch ſtippers. Another part of che 
day Was taken up with rowing and falling upon the 
water; and ſometimes he made viſits to the Dutch burgh- 
ers, with whom he would be very merry, having learned 
Dutch of the factors of that nation before he ſet out 
from Moſcow: r ſome Engliſh ſhips while 
he was in Holland, He was much better pleaſed with. 
their beauty and proportion; than with thoſe of the 
Dutch; whereupon he determined to viſit England, and 
having Communicated at deſign to king William, who 
was then in Holland, à convoy was provided to attend 
hi | '<h to remain incognito, a 
houſe was taken for him; when he arrived at London, 
in York Buildings, near the Thames, where he reſided 
but A little while; for the conſtruction of ſhips" being 
his chief buſineſs, he removed to Mr. Evelin's houſe at 
Deptford,” which opened into the king's yard, being at- 
tended by the marquis of Carmarthen, ſon to the duke of 
Leeds, then one of the Engliſh admirals. Here the 
builders commünicated to the czar their drafts, and the 
| method of laying down, by proportion, any ſhip or veſ- 
| 4, of any bulk whatever, with the rules for, and build. 
ing a ſhip according to it, which he ſaw praftiſed, with 


had not viſited En 


which made him repent his having ſpent ſo much time in 
Holland, where their method is leſs artificial; obſerving, 
that he ſhould have been a bungling ſhip-builder, if he 


d, and declaring he would have all 


a, his ſhips built after the Engliſm model: be took ſeveral 


ear 


_ * the czar Alexis Michnelo- 

- witz, by his ſecond; wife. Natolia Kerihowna Nariſkin ; 

- he married the; princeſs. Ottokeſa Federowna, 2 ſubject of 

-:Ruffia; by whom he had iſſue the Czarowitz Nicki, born 

anno 1695 ; but was divorced from his mother, ann 
1692 he 


Chxriſtina Soph 
cConſort af Charles VI. anno 1711, and died 
anno 172 1, being then under ſentence of death for 
conſpiracy againſt his father, Peter the Great, leavin 

iſſue * named Peter Alexowitz, born in 171 
and afterwards er Great, married 
Katherina Alexowna, an 


9 
- 


rick duke of Holſtein, and the Princeſs, Elizabeth, ( 


FAS 23 
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>. mi 
e ant 
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Czarowitz married the princeſs Charlotta 
ia, daughter of Lewis Adolphus, duke 
af Brunfwick-Wolfenbuttle, and ſiſter of the empreſs, | 
ied in priſon, 
f death for a 


builders home with him, to whom he offered conſiderable 
ſalaries. * The chief of theſe builders” was a ſon of Sir 
Anthony Dyer's, who was ſent to France by the court 
of England, in the teign of Charles II. to inſtruct the 
French in ſhip-bullding, who choſe alſo to follow our 
| models, - and, it is ſaid, has improved upon us of 
late. —ʒ:n Se 140 #1143 1 2 
The czar appeared ex pleaſed with the mar 
of Clrtoattheh, 600 work: ich him in the ag 
yards, and failed with him on the Thames, ſhewing him 
1ow near the wind a veſſel might” ſail, and what — * 
would make When the wind wus contrary, as well as 
" when it was fair; and, as an acknowledgment for the 
{| ſervices the marquis Had done him, he made him a grant 
{| of the ſole importation of tobacco in his dominions. 
The czar was never idle When he was in London; he 
attended the founderies for great guns and mortars, and 
quires into 1 chanic art: and having re- 
ided here between tliree and fur months, king William 
made Him a preſent, on bis return, of the fineſt yacht 
in England, called the Royal Tranſport, built like 2 
frigate, and carrying 24 guns, which had been contrived 
1 7 the marquis of Carmarthen, to carry the king over to 
olland, duting the wat with Francke. 
The czar arriving at Vienna, in his way from Eng- 
1 | id towards Ruſſia, in the year 169 * : 
a conſpiracy in his domimibns to depolei him, and declare 
his throne vacant, fince he had remained ſo long 


— — 


that general Gordon, a native of Scotland, had defeated 
the diſaffected, and all was quiet there. The next year 
was taken up mn! proving his revenues, e e pra 
his army; but, above all, in increafing his navy, which 
| in three kime nſiſted of 40 men of wur, 10 fri- 
| gates, boinb-Veſſels, Kc. 20 whole gallies, and 30 half 


In tlie year T7600; the czar entered e, 
with the Poles, Danes, and Brandenburgliers, again 

the young kin 0 q 
Swedes had poſſeſſed themſelves of places in Ingria 
that belonged fo thERuflians ; and the reft*of the con- 
federates made mũch the ſame pretefifions;/for. which 
ſome of them paid Very dear in the enſuing wat; and par- 
ticularly the Car, who having beſieged” Narva with 


100,000, men; his Amy was defeated by x85 Bwedes, 
— by Þ.mrles XII. e e ſiege 


8 
. 


| mach pleaſure, both in the king's and merchants yards, 


8, received advice of 


ablent” 
from his dominions: but arriving at Moſcow, he found 


of Sweden, 7 Rr that the 
ome 


ce miſed. 
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making a multitude, of priſoners, and driving them in 


his deceaſe. She was called by the name of Catherine, 


_ "olds the married a Swediſh dragoon, anno 170, Who, 


| raiſed, Voltaire relates, that there were but 8900 men 
in the Swediſh army, and that it was one of the moſt ter- 
rible- defeats. that ever was known, the Swedes killing 
18,000 Ruſſians, and taking, as many . priſoners, among 
whom were molt. of their eneral officers. But a more 
articular account of this battle has been already given 
in the hiſtory, of Sweden. 33 
At the time of this battle, the czar was d at 
the head of 40,000: men towards Narva, in order to Jur- 
nd the Swedes on every ſide; but receiving advice of 
the defeat of his army before that town, he thought fit 
to retire; ſayings. He n Swedes would be vic- 
torious for ſome time; but, they would in the end, 
teach the Ruffians to beat the Swedes.” The citizens of 


— 


| were in ſuch a conſternation,” when they under- 
Pon ety; 3 of cheir affairs, that they N 
their misfortunes to the force of magic: 7 ut A 
_ ſupernatural power, they imagined, could have defeated 
o fine an army as lay before Narva; ſo much were, they 
perſuaded of this, that prayers were ordered to be put up 
to St. Nicholas, the patron of their nation, to prot 
them from theſe devili . 
being of the following tenour, viz. | 7 5 
O thou, who art our perpetual comforter in all our 
adverſities, great St. Nicholas, infinitely powerful; by 
what fin have we. offended thee, in our ſacrifices, 
bowings, and . thankſgivings, that thou haſt for- 
faken us? We have implored, thy aſſiſtance againſ theſe 


terrible, inſolent, enraged, dreadful, inſuperable deſtroy- 


ers; when, like lions and N e e loſt their an | 
* 


ed, wounded, and ſlain 


they have fallen upon us, terri 


uſands, us who are thy people. As it is impollible | 
— ſhould have happened without diabolical influence 
and inchantment, we beſeech thee, O great St. Nicholas, | 
to; be our champion and ſtandard- bearer, to deliver us | 


From this troop of ſorcerers, and drive them far from our 
The king of Sweden, after his victory at Narva, 
th e eee obliged 


coalts, with the recompence that 15 due unto them.“ | 


marched the whole length of L 
the Saxons to raiſe the ſiege of R 12 'q 
victory over them upon the banks af the Dwina. He then 
purſued the Saxons into Poland, apd obtained a third 
victory near Cracow.: but having left no more than 8000 
men in Livonia, the Ruſſians, who had introduced near 
_£00,000-men into that province, ſurrounded, the Swediſh 


general Slippenbacky and deſtroyed all his infantry, though 


[that general broke thraugh with his horſe, and retreated 
Sea „ and there 


to Pernau; a port: town on Ne 
remaining Bow no force to defend. the open country, the 
Ruffians) plundered. Livonia, from one end to the other, 


* 


. Chains as far as Aſtracan, vhere moſt of them periſhed. 
_-Fhe -Ruſfians afte s ſurprized Dorpt, and took 

Narva by ſtorm, putting to death all they found in arms, 
and giving the plunder of the town to the ſoldiers, 
Thus did this hero, the king of Sweden, abandon his 
faithful Livonian ſubjects, in order to depqſe Auguſtus 


King of Poland. Riga was afterwards ſurrendered to the , 


car, being in a manner depopulated by the plague; the 
whole province being ſoon after reduced hy the czar's 
ſorces, ende among the reſt, where, a young 
virgin, or as ſome relate, a wife, was taken priſoner, 
anne 4792, whom czar Peter advanced, to the imperia 
. throne, in his life-time, and appointed his ſucceſſor after 


the daughter of a poor woman, who lived in a neigh- 
ouring village, as Voltaire relates: ſhe never knew her 
father 5 but Was baptized by the name of Martha, and 
ingiſtered among the baſtard children. The vicar of the 
- Abe: was fourteen years of age; and then ſhe vas retained | 
ian the ſervice of a Lutheran. miniſter, whoſe n me. Was 
- Gluck, in the city of Marienburg: being about 18.years 


ans, he wWas 225 4 heard of 


b 
another 


Swedes; the form of o of them A uſtus, 
. ͤ „„ ow mathe? hes ĩ 2 IG 
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EUROPE. EMI of GREAT RUS SLA, 


N FL 
prince, that he immediately commanded her to, be ſent 
for; at which, it is ſaid; the general trembled; when 
too late he ſaw his error; being deeply ſmitten with her 
charms himſelf, as the czar alſo was, as ſoon as the ap. 
peared : and,” from that. hour, he entertainedher_in fs 
palace, obſetVin in ber ah aſtoniſhiſh capacity ;* and 
after a thorough experience of the greatneſs of Her foul,” 
he proceeded to marcy her in the year 1707. During 


his reign, ſhe acted the part both of a minifter and à ges 


neral ;. her. advice was regarded more than that bf any of 
his council, and the attended him both in his land — | 
naval expeditions, extricating him out of the greateſt dif- 


mens houſes, to. 


fight with the Swedes in the | 
| nounced the Lutheran religion, in which ſhe had been 
| educated, on her marriage 


ficulties, particularly at the battle be fought with che 
Turks oa ihe Lanks of the river Pruth, 7 in The Jp 
gulph of Finland : ſhe 


with the 'czar, and roll. 
herſelf of the Greek communion, bei pee AC- 
cording to the rites of the Ruſſian cut. * enen 
But do return to the part the Rufflaus had in this war: 
while the king of Sweden was employed in depoſing kin 
and advancing Staniſlaus to the throne of Po- 
$9,900 men, and made himſelf maſter of that whole 
province, and of the duchy of Courland; king Charle 
being at that time urſuing Auguſtus into his Getman 
dominions: the Ruſſians and Saxons alſo having united 
their forces in Great Poland, defeated an army of $950 
Swedes and 14,000 Poles, of the party of king Stani- 
Maus, commanded by the 8 wediſh general "Mardefleld, 
which would have given Auguſtus an opportunity 'of re- 
mounting his throne, if his plenipotentiaries, appointed 
to treat with thoſe of Sweden, had not at that inftant 
concluded a treaty, whereby king” Auguſtus was obliged 
to relinquiſh the crown of Poland, and 2 
Staniſlaus the Jawful king; which he thought fit to ſub- 
mit to, rather than provoke king Charles to deſtfoy 
Saxony, of which he was then poſſella. E 
he czar, however, having. no regard to the treat 
Auguſtus, had concluded with, the Treks: introflye 
ſtill more forces into Poland, with which” he plu 5 
the eltates of all ſuch as appeared to be in the znitereſt 
Staniſlaus, ſending all the furniture,” pictures, libraties, 
ſtatues and curioſities, he found in the palates” nabſe- 
mens! to. Moſcovy, and rendering the 1 55 | 
perfect deſert. The czar afterwards taking up hi quar- 
ee Fantoning: the gromett pat if Nis 
army in the province of Lithuania, the,king of Sched 
advanced towards him in the month of Jatuary, ” q 
having : paſſed the river Niemen, within two Leagues of 
| Grodno, before the czar, knew any thing of, his march; 
the czar left the town by the north gate, when Charles 


entered by the ſouth.  . he king had with him but 600 
of his guards, the reſt not being able to follow him, 


| and. the czar, fled with above 2000 men, upon fuppof- 


tion that the whole army was entering into Grodno ; 
but having learnt that very day fa T Polit” Setter. 
that he had quitted the place to no more than 609 meh, 
[and that the, body of the enemy's army was ſtill above 

Aliſtant, be loſt no time, but ſent a detach- 


* 
five Jeagnrs | à detac! 
ment of 1500 horſe in the evening to ſurprize the Ein 
of Sweden in the town. The 1500 Moſcovites, 


— * 
wg 


ö 


fas, made 


ight to that || but. morale, 5 


. 


| by the darkneſs of the night, advanced as far as the firſt 


wediſh guard without being known; this gy 


ard coh- 
{liſted of J men, and they alone ſuſtained the effort of 


{ #4 


1500 for half a, quarter of an hour. The king, who 


Jay at the gther eng of the town, came up preſen Y with 


his 600 guards, and the Moſcovites fled with 3 16 — 
tion: his army was not long without Pur „ hor 
I covite 


e eaftyard 
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Winter. All Kaſgns ad deen long eg: 
E les a N te to 
carried with it, thy 
the Swedes: 


midſt o 
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While he thus marched 


to march, he obli 
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in ſuch places a8 are cultivated, there was no proviſion 


to be found ; the country people buried all their grain 
under-ground, and whatever elſe could be. preſerved 


? 


there. In order to diſcover theſe ſubterrangous maga- ' 


zines, were obliged to ſound the garth with long 
poles 3 with 15 The Mofcofftes and Swedes 
ſerved themſelves with theſe proviſions by turns; but 


they were not always found, nor did they prove ſufficient 


4 The g of Sweden, who had foreſeen theſe difficul- 
ties, had provided biſcuit for the ſubſiſtence of his army, 
ſo that nothing ſtopped him in his march. After he had 
croſſed the foreſt of Minſkey, where his men were 
obliged to cut down trees to make way for his artillery 
and zage, he found himſelf, on the 25th of June, 


1708, the river Berezine, over-againſt Boriſlow. 


Czar had got together the beſt part of his troops in 
that place, and intrenched himſelf to advantage; his de- 

was to hinder the Swedes from paſſing the river. 
. — poſted ſome of his regiments on the banks of the 
Bere ine, directly againſt Boriſlow, as though he meant 
to attempt the pa in light of the enemy. At the 
ſame time he. led his army about three leagues up the 
river, and having thrown a bridge over it, made his way 
through. a body of 3000 men, who defended that poſt, 
and marched to the enemy without ſtopping. The Moſ- 
covites did not wait, however, for his ning. up, but 
immediately decamped, and retreated towards the Boriſt- 
henes, ſpoiling all the roads, and ſpreading deſtruction 
wherever they paſſed, that by this means they might re- 
tard the progreſs of the Swedes. | 
_ Charles ſurmounted: all difficulties ; Mango ſtill to- 
wards the Boriſthenes, he met with 20,000 Moſcovites 


in his way, intrenched in a place named Holloſin, be- to 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. TJ. 
* | | guard, The latter had generally the advantage; but they 


_— 


| 


| 


| 


2 


8 


1 


weakened themſelves, even by conquering in theſe ſmall 
ſkirmiſhes, which were never deciſive, and in which they 
always loſt: abundance of men. ROB TÞ 
On the 22d of September, in the year 1708, the king 
attacked a body of 10,000 horſe, and 6000 Calmucks 
near Smolenſko, He fell upon this army with only fix 
regiments of horſe, and 4000 foot, broke their ranks 


giment, and forced the enemy to retreat. He advanced 
upon them through rough and hollow „where the 
Calmucks lay hid; they then appeared again, and threw 
themſelves between the regiment where the king was 
fighting, and the reſt of the Swediſh army. The Moſ- 
covites and Calmucks, in an inſtant, ſurrounded this re- 


| giment, and made their way quite up to his majeſty. 


They killed two aids de camp who fought near his per- 
ſon”; the king's horſe was ſlain under him, and as one of 
his equerries was preſenting him with another, both the 
equerry and horſe were ſtruck dead upon the ſpot. 
Charles fought on foot, encircled by ſome of his officers, 
who abend flew to relieve him by ſurrounding 
Several of them were taken, wounded or Alain, or car- 


fell upon them, ſo that only five men were left about 
him. He was quite ſpent with fatigue, having killed 
above a dozen of the enemy with his own hand, with- 
out receiving ſo much as one wound, by "that inexpreſ- 
ſible good Ae which, till then, had ever attended 


| him, and upon which he ftill relied. At laſt colonel 
Dardoff forced his way through the Calmucks, with a 


| 


N 


_ company of his regiment, and came time enough 
[engage the king. The reſt of the Swedes put the 


hind a moraſs, which could not be come at without paſ- || Tartars to the ſword, the army recovered its ranks, 


of his infantry-came up, but threw himſelf into the 
water at the head of his foot-guards, and croſſed the 
river, with the water ſometimes above his ſhoulders. 
againſt the enemy, he ordered 
his horſe to paſs round the moraſs, and fall upen them in 
flank. The Moſcovites in amaze, that no barrier could 
defend them, were routed. vn? 
The horſe having made their way 3 the enemy, 
joined the king in the midſt of the battle. He then 
mounted on horſeback, but ſome time after finding a 
CT Swediſh gentleman, named Gullenftiern, whem 
1 very much eſteemed, wounded in the field, and unable 
him to take his horſe, and conti- 
on foot at the head of his infantry. 


9 


nued to 


Of all the battles he had ever fought, this, in all proba- | 


dility, was the moſt glorious; for here he was expoſed 
to the moſt dangers, and ſhewed the greateſt abilities: 
the memory of it is preſerved by. medal, with this in- 
ſcription on one fide, Sylve, 

viii; and on the other, Victrices Copias alium laturus 


The Moſcovites, thus obliged to fly, repaſſed the Bo- 


riſthenes, which ſeparates the dominions of Poland from 


_ their own country. Charles loſt no time in the purſuit, 


he croſſed that great river after them at Mohilou, the laſt 


- town. in Poland, which ſometimes belongs to the czar, 


and ſometimes to the Poles, according to the common 
ES Thoger black EG EE TELE LT 
. The. czar thus ſeeing his empire, in which he was 


giving birth to arts and trade, become a prey to a war, 
wWhic b 

perhaps take from him his throne, was inclined to a 

peace, and even ventured to ſend ſome propoſals, 75 

4 Poliſh © ntleman, to the Swediſh army. les XII. 
who had not been uſed to grant peace to his enemies, an- 
ſwered, I will treat with the czar at Moſcow.” 
When this haughty anſwer was reported to. the czar, 
„My brother Charles 
Alexander; but I flatter myſelf he will not find a Darius G 
3 About 30 leagues northward from Mohilou, 
_ the place where the king paſſed the Boriſthenes, albng the 
river, and ftill upon the frontiers of Poland and Moſcovy, 
js ſituated the country 


in a little time might ruin all his projects, and 


harles (ſays he) ſtill affects to act the 


t y of Smolenſko, in which lies the 
great road from Poland to Moſcow, This way the czar 


.. retreated, and the Swedes followed b ng marches, and 
© ſo.cloſe, that part of the rear-guard of the 
- frequently engaged with the dragoons of the Swediſh van- | 


oſcovites was 


| 


— 


2 


Paludes, Aggeres, Hoſtes || 


— 


he advanced towards the river 


ling a river. Charles did not wait for the aſſault till the ¶ Charles mounted his horſe, and, fatigued as he was, pur- 


ſued the Muſcovites two leagues. ns 

The conqueror was ſtill in the great road from Smo- 
lenſko' (near which this battle was fought) to Moſcow, 
which are about 300 miles diftant, and the roads in them- 
ſelves' not worſe than thoſe, through which the Swedes 
had already paſſed ; but they had information, that the 
Czar had not only made all theſe roads impaſſable, either 
by laying ſuch parts of them under water as lay near the 


tances, or by covering the way with the wood of whole 
foreſts, which his ſoldiers had cut down; but alſo they 
learnt that he had ſet fire tot all the villages, both on the 
right and left of the road. The winter was coming on, 
and there was little appearance of making any ſpeedy ad- 
vances into the country, and none of ſubſiſting there; 
and the whole body of Moſcovite forces might unex- 
_— fall upon the king of Sweden through by-ways, 
which he was not acquainted with. - CRE = > 
Charles having made à review of his whole army, and 
taken an account of their proviſions, found that he had 
not enough to ſubſiſt them above 15 days. General 
Lewenheup, who was appointed to bring him a ſupply, 
with a reinforcement of 15000 men, was not yet come 
up; he therefore reſolved to quit the road to Moſcow, 
and turn to the ſouth towards Ukrania, into the country 
| of the Coſaque. e, ee 
The Swedifh army, therefore, was ordered to march 


towards that fide of the country, to the great aſtoniſh- 


_ of 8 i e Charles —— orders to ee. 
eup to bring his tr, and proviſions, with all ſpeed, 
into Ukrania, Shark” te deſigned to paſs the winter; 
that having ſecured that country to himſelf, he might 
| conquer Moſcovy the next ſpring, and in the mean time 
| Pelna, which falls into 
the Boriſthenes at Kiof. The obſtacles they had hitherto 
encountered in their march were trifles to thoſe they met 
with in this new road. They were obliged to croſs a 
foreſt full 50 leagues broad, which abounded in marſhes. 
eneral Lagercorn, who marched before with '5000 men 
and pioneers, led the army 30 leagues eaſtward out of the 
right way, and they had marched four days before the 
king diſcovered the miſtake ; with difficulty they did 


or - ſunk in the mu. er 
| "They marched for twelve days in this painful and 


laborious manner, till they had ate up the little m_ 


upon the firſt onſet, at the head of his Oftrogothick re- 


ried off to a diſtance from the king by the multitude that 


es, or by digging very deep ditches at certain diſ- 


into the right road again, but left almoſt all their artil- 
lery and waggons behind, which were either ſtuck faſt, 
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that was left, and then they arrived, quite ſpent with 
hunger and wearineſs, upon the banks of the Deſna, in 
the place where Mazeppa, general of the Coſacks, had 

pointed to meet them ; but inſtead of that prince they 
found a body of Moſcovites adyancing towards them on 
the other ſide of the river. 

The king was very much aſtoniſhed, but reſolved im- 
mediately to paſs the Deſna and attack the enemy. The 
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arms, and commänded his officers, under pain of being 
caſhiered, and his ſoldiers under Pain of death, not to 
ſtir for plunder. The next morning at day-break, he 
| ordered a freſh aſſault; Lewenheup having retired. to an 
adyantageous ground at ſome miles diſtance, after haying 
— 22 down part of his cannon, and ſet fire, to his ag 


Thie och vile came time enough | to kinder the whole 
convoy from being conſumed in the flames; they ſeized 


banks of the river were ſo ſteep, that they were obliged 
to let the ſoldiers down with cords, and they crofle 

in the uſual manner, ſome by ſwimming, and others on 
floats haftily 'made. The body of Moſcovites, which 


arrived at the fame time, were not above 8000 men, ſo | 


chat they made but ſmall reſiſtance, and this obſtacle 
was alſo ſurmounted. © Charles adyanced farther into this 
wretched country, uncertain of his road and Mazeppa's 
fidelity. Mazeppa appeared at laſt, but rather as a fu- 
gitive than'a powerful ally. The Moſcovites had dif- 
covered and prevented his deſign of joining * Swedes ; 
they had fallen upon the Coſacks, and cut off many © 
them; his principal friends were taken, 
them had been broke upon the wheel. His towns wefe 
laid in aſhes, his treaſures ' 255 4 the 
was preparing for the 2 weden lied, 980 be 
was ſcarce able to eſcape himſelf with 6000 
ſome few horſes loaded with Sol and ſilver. Hoe ver, 
he gave che King hopes of ſupporting him by his intel- | 
ligences in this unknown country, and the 
enraged ag! 
eamp, and brought them proviſions. 
that general Lewenheup would have come and repaired 
this ill fortune. He was to bring with him about 
15, 00 Swedes" (more valuable than 100,000 9 754 
with proviſions and ammunition; and he atrived | at laſt, 
but almoſt in the ſame condition as Mazeppa. 
Lewenheup had paſſed the Boriſthenes 325 Mohi- 
tow, and advanced about twenty ſeag agues farther on the 
road to Uerania, with Soo waggons, and the mone 
he had raiſed in Lithuania; but as he was upon his 
march near the place where the rivers Pronia and Soſſa 
in, and fall into the Boriſthenes,” the czar appeared 
at the head of 50,000 men. I he Swediſh general, who 
Had not quite 16,000 men, refolved not to intrench. 
Their many victories had inſpired” the Swedes with fo 
much con derice, that they never enquired. after the 
number of the enemy, but on y where they lay. Lewen- 
Heup therefore marched againff them 19 0 hehitation 
on the 7th of October 1708, in the after PIG Upon 
the firſt onſet they killed 1500 Moſcovites he Czar's 
army fell into confuſion, and fled on all fides, and the 
emperor of Ruſſia was upon the point of ſeeing Feet 
entirely "defeated. He perceived that the 1 RA 
dominions depended upan the action of that day 39 
that he was utterly undone, if Lewenheu 1.10 Aer 
king of Sweden with a victorious army. don as 1 
ſaw his troops begin to fall back, he ran to the, re; 
214 where the Coſacks 6d, Cilmucks were 1 0 
J cha ou s he, to fire upon eve 
runs away, — * to kill me, if 1 ould) bee 99555 
ardly as to turn my back.“ From thence he returned 
to the van-guard, rallied his troops in perſon, peed, by 
prince Menzikof, and prince Gallieſin. Lewenh cup, 
who had 'prefſing orders to join his maſter, choſe ra- 
ther to continue his march than renew the fight, think- 
ing he had done enough to Aue che enemy from 
purſuing him. Y 
At eleven the next morning, the” czar attacked him.a b 
the entrance of a moraſs, : and drew out his. army, 
length, that he might ſurround him, The Swedes Op 
about, and the fight laſted two hours with equal reſolu- 
tion. The Moſevites loſt three Fu; as Ku men as 
the Swedes; but fill kept their g ae At four in the 
afternoon, general Bayer brough Is Czar y ſupply, of 
troops: the battle was then renewed or the. kid time, 
with more fury than ever, and laſted ah night « came. on: 
zt'aft,' numbers carried it. The 1 0 were broke, 
Fouted, and driven as far as to their b aggage Lewen- 
hevp- tallied his troops behind his-v Sons, and. though || 
the Swedes were conquered they did not fly ; they Were 
about 9000, and not a ſingle man of them, ran away ; | 
the general drew them up as eaſily in order, as though 
* had never been beaten. | 


ofacks, | 
inſt the Moſcovites, came in troops to the 
Charles hoped alſo 


— 


- 


— 


as bloody as 


and thirty of 
proviſions he | 


pd | 


was reduced in April 


upon 6000 Waggons, which they ſayed. The czar, aa 
was deſirous of compleating the defeat of the S wed 
ſent general Flug to fall d it them again, the fift 
time; and the general offered 2 honourable capi- 
tulation. Lewenheup refuſed it, the fifth battle was 
y of the former : : 'f the gooo ſoldiers be 
| had left, H 9285 near half, ang th 1 other remained 
broken. At laſt, 85 us on, Lewenbeup, ue 
having ſuſtained Bos attles nft. 50,000 1 7 
over the Solla, followed, by the e 5000 m en he. ka 
Alive, 72 "ihe wounded were carried Ag n floats, 1 
czar loſt, abqut 7 ofcoyites 1 in 


five. 
8, he he 
men, in which, be. ha LDL FEET ring th 


1885 or thy a and t retreating... without , DEL 
broken her laſt. 75 al 129 5 to his 1 8 Suh bong 
the honour 0 { Gab aving 3g = 


brought, with him "neit Keke s nor 5 575 ring 
ll Sen Ways would have been glad to,h ave 1 or 


at the ſame time; but the 7 5 Ec 5 * | 

| Lewenheup, hy in ts Fae: 'The king « age | 
found Fin mielf F or. de WL 
Polan ſu urrounded N 5 the 82 


try, w ere he had fear apy kn ut — — 
In this extremſty, the, 8 170 
Web. was ſtill more terti "A thoſe erer zu- 
„than it was in France, carried off part of his 
Cha arles reſglyed to braye the ſeaſons, as he had done fo 
my 76 ventured. to mak 4558 7 With his 


troops, duxi the exceſſiy eſſiye ſey the weather. Fn t 
was oY on e 1 bp: marches E 


7 75 his men 
ſtaryed t 5 2 Almoſt before his 2755 | 5 e 
no boots, and the foot had no ſhoes, an e TOO 
cloaths ; they were forced to make f ocki 2355 

of beaſts in the beſt manner ory, Fe Th 


they neither received. news from, Sweden WETE 
able to ſend thither, In this his inn 3 12 
complained: How, ſays the 1 ate you uneaſy, that 
you are ſo far from JF. SY 138 are a ſoldier, in 
deed, Iwill carr iſtance, that you 
ſcarce hear Om NE W en, 45810 1 — 18. A older 
ae ye e preſent him, in the preſence of 
18 Re! Whole army, wo a . of bread W was. black 
and mo e of bar ts, the i 
then had; nor enough of ths, The Fe ana 
the piece 75 bread. without the leaſt emotion, At it en- 
firel b, and Ben Wes cooly * the ſoldier, It is not 
bale iy but it ma HY This little turn, if 
thing may be Salle e little that ſerves. to enereaſe reſp 588 
and 18 dence, Sg more than all the. reſt 2 
ae the Swediſh army under extremities, which w 
have been intolerable under any other gen 

The czar, who was as active as the k king o "wg 
after having ſent freſh 85 to Poland td Ns aſſiſtance 
of the confe rates united 9 85 e Smianſki againſt | 
Staniſlaus, . advanced, Te oem into Ucrania, in the 
midft of this, eyere winter, to oppoſe the king of Swe- 
den. He continued there with a. view of weakening the 
enem) by an engagements; for by this means, he 
thought the Swediſh army muſt be ruined entirely at laſt, 


as it could; not be recruited, whilſt he was able to draw 


freſh forces every moment out, of his own dominions. 
| The cold there, muſt. have been exceflive indeed, ſince it 
obliged. ah hk e to a eb e upon a ſuſpenſion. of 
arms, .] February, they began to 
en we in, he DN of ice and ſnows: after rn 
ſmall ſkirmiſhes, and ſome di fadvantages, the king's army 
to 18,000 wedes, ? 5 
alone, the. prince. of the 


— 


Fe car, * the other Ratz paſſed the” night under It 


3 


the neceſlaries of life: * his 


wanted bread: they were obliged. to throw 5 OY 47 

of their cannon into quagmir: and rivers want 
horſes. to draw them; ſoſthat this once flouriſhing army 
was reduced to 24,000 men, teady to periſh. with hunger ; 


Colacks, ff ſupplied them with | 
ce, the arm 
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Muſt have periſhed by hunger and hardſhips. The 
czar in this conjuhRure, ered conditions to Ma- 
weppa, to draw him again into his ſervice. But the Co- 


ſack continued faithful ts his new ally, either through 


fear of the terrible puniſhment of the wheel, by which 
he had loſt his friends, or through a deſire of revenge. 
Charles, with his 18,000 Swedes and as many Coſacks, 
had not laid aſide the deſign or hopes of. penetrating 
as far as Moſcow. Towards the end of May he went 
to lay to Pultowa; upon the river Vorkſlat, on 
the borders of Ucrania, about thirteen long leagues eaſt 
of the Boriſthenes, where the czar had a magaz 

the king took it, it would open him the road to Moſcow. 
And in the abundance he ſhould then poſſeſs, he could 
at leaſt wait for the coming up of the ſuccours he ſtill 
ei from Sweden; Livonia, Pomerania, and Po- 
land. His fole refuge m_ then in the conqueſt of Pul- 
towa,' he carried on the fi 

who 4 cotreſpondence in the town, "aſſured him he 
would ſoon be * of it; and hope began 
his army.” His ſoldiers looked upon the taking of Pul- 
owa, as the end of all their miferies. The king per- 


ceived from the beginning of the ſiege, chat he had {| the north, the camp of the king of Sweden on the ſouth, - 
art of war. Prince Menzikof, 


taught his enemies th f war. 
notwithſtanding all his precautions, threw. freſh troops 
into the town; and the garriſon, by this means, amount- 
ed to almoſt 10,000 men. The king continued the ſiege 
with ſtill more watmth ; he carried the advanced works, 

ve two aſſaults to the body of the place, and took the 


ine. The ſiege was in this condition, when the 


fix hours on horſeback: 


at laſt; perceiving that, the ſole of his boot was bloody, 


made hafte to call the ſurgeons ;_ and his pain then be 
to be fo ſharp, that they were forced to take him off his 
horſe, and carry him inte his tent. The ſurgeons look- 
ing upon. the wound, obſerved, that it already began to 
mortty, and were of opinion that the leg muſt be cut 
e army was in the utmoſt conſternation ; but 
one of the ſurgeons, named Newman, who was better 
ſkilled, and more co us than the reft, was poſitive, 
that by making deep inciſions he could fave the king's 
eg. Fall to work then preſently, ſaid the king, cut 
boldly,” fear nothing“ "He held the leg himſelf with 
his hands, 3 — + * _ Pow were 
made, as thi the operation ha n perfo upon 
another p 1 As they were laying on the drefling, he 
gave orders for an aſſault the next morning; but the 
orders were ſcarce given, before word was brought him, 
chat the czar ap with an army of above 70,000 
men; he was therefore obliged to take another reſolution. 
Charles, wounded and incapable of acting, faw himſelf 
incloſed between the Boriſthenes, and the river which 
runs to Pultowa, in a defart country, without any places 
of ſecurity, or ammunition, and expoſed to an army, 
which had prevented him either from retreating, or bein 
fupplied with proviſions. In this extremity he aflembl. 
no council of war as might have been but, on 


the 7th of July, at night, he ſent for mareſchal Renchild 


into his tent, and ordered him without deliberation, and 
without uneaſineſs, to prepare to attack the czar the 
next morning. Renchild did not diſpute his maſter's 
will, but went out with a reſolution to obey him. At 
the door of the king's: tent, he met count Piper, with 
whom he had long been at variance, as it often happens 
between the mi and the general. Piper aſked him 
if any thing new had happened ? No, ſays the general, 
coldly, and paſſed on to give his orders. As ſoon as Pi- 
was entered into the tent, Has Renchild ſaid any 
ing to you ?” fays the king to him. Nothing,“ an- 
fwered Piper. Well then, replies the king, I tell you, 
that to-morrow we ſhall give battle,” Count Piper was 
aſtoniſhed at ſo deſperate à reſolution; but knew well, 
that his maſter could not be prevailed on to change his 
opinion; he only expreſſed his aftoniſhment by his fence E, 
and left the King to ſleep till break of dax. 
It was on the 8th of July 1709, that the deciſive bat- 
tle of Pultowa was fought between the two moſt cele- 
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brated monarchs then in the, world; Charles XII. il- 
luſtrious by a courſe of nine years victories, and Peter 
Alexiowitz, by nine years of fatigue, ſpent in training 
up his troops to an equality with the Swedes; the one 
glorious for having given away others dominions, the 


other for having civilized his own ; Charles in love with 


danger, and fighting only. for glory; Alexiowitz not 
flying from danger, and making war only. for intereſt : 
the Swediſh monarch, liberal through a greatneſs of ſoul, 
and the Moſcovite never generous but for ſome private 


end ; the one ſober and continent beyond example, na- 


turally brave, and never cruel but once; the other, hav- 
ing not yet worn off the roughneſs of. his education,, or 
the brutality of his country, as terrible to his ſubjects, 
as wonderful to ſtrangers, and much addicted to exceſs of 
| pleaſures as ſhortened his days. Charles had the title of 


ege with vigour. | Mazeppa, || but the nations around had 


invincible,, which one unhappy moment robbed him of; 


4 © 


to, revive in || having poliſhed a ſavage nation. 


To have a clear idea of this battle, and the place 
where it was fought, we muſt imagine Pultowa lying on 


drawing a little towards the eaſt; his baggage about a 


mile behind him, and the river of Pultowa on the north 
of the town, running from eaſt to. weſt. 

Ihe czar had paſſed the river about a league from Pul- 
towa towards the weſt, and, was beginning to form his 
camp. At day-break, the Swedes appeared out of their 
trenches with four cannon, being their whole artillery ; 
the reſt were left in the camp with about 3000 men; 
and 4000 remained with the baggage. 80 that the Swe- 
diſh army, which marched againſt the enemy, conſiſted 


12,000 regular troops. 


1 


of about 25, ooo men, whereof there were not above 


"he pr Rev, Fel, ee Sep 
back, Oorn, Sparre, Hamilton, the prince of Wirtem- 


berg, who was related to the king, and ſome others, had 
been eye-witneſles of the battle of Narva; | theſe put the 


ſubaltern officers in mind of that day, when 8000 


Swedes had deſtroyed an army of 100,000 Ruſſians in 
their intrenchments : the officers ſaid the fame thing to 
the ſoldiers, and all encouraged one another as they 
marched, _ The king conducted the march, carried ina 
litter, at the head of his foot. A party of horſe ad- 
vanced by his order to attack that of the enemy: the bat- 
tle began with e at half an hour after 
four in the morning. e enemies horſe lay weſtwyard 
on the right of the Ruſſian camp; prince Menzikof and 
count Galowin had placed them at diſtances between 
redoubts fortified with cannon,” General Slippenback, 


at the head of the Swedes, fell upon them: all who have 


ſerved in the Swediſh troops know that it was almoſt 
impoſſible to reſiſt the fury of their firſt ſhock ; the Moſ- 


| covite ſquadrons were broken and routed ; the czar, him- 


ſelf ran to rally them, and his hat was ſhot through with 
a muſket ball; Menzikof had three horſes killed under 
him, and the Swedes cried out victory. Charles did 
not doubt but the battle was gained; he had diſpatched 
general Cruets about midnight with 5000, horſe. or dra- 
goons, who were to take the enemy in flank, whilſt he 
attacked them in front; but his misfortune was, that 
Cruets loſt his way, and did not appear. The czar, 
who began to deſpair, by this accident had time to rally 
his horſe, | 

which not being ſupported by Cruets's detachment, was 
broken, and Slippenback taken priſoner in the erigage- 
ment. At the ſame time 72 cannons from the camp 


played upon the Swediſh horſe, and the Ruffian foot ad- 


vanced fo attack the Swediſh infantry. Ws, 
The czar, by a preſence of mind, and a penetration, 
which, in ſuch moments, belongs only to men that are 
truly great, immediately detached prince Menzikof to 
po himſelf between Pultowa and the Swedes : prince 
nzikof executed his maſter's orders with dexterjty and 
readineſs, and not only cut off the communication be- 


' tween the Swediſh army and the troops remaining in the 


camp before Pultowa, but meeting with 4 corps de re- 
ſerve of 3000, he ſurrounded them, and cut them to 


, 


4 


— 


In the mean time, the Moſcovite foot came out of 
their lines,” and advanced in order into the plain. On 
the other fde, the ell hade rallied within a quarter 


* 


already given Peter Alexio- 
wite the name of Great, not for his victories, but for 


and fell upon the king's cavalry in his turn, 


mo yu wm ey mud ne Px mnt red terms md os... 


never 


7 league from the enemies army; and the king, aſ- 
2 by general Renchild, made a diſpoſition for à gene- 
* He manga bat troops were left him in two lings ; his 
' foot were poſted in the center, and his horſe made up the 
two wings. 


manner; he had the advan of numbers, and of 72 


cannon, whilſt the Swedes had no more than four, and 


to want powder. The emperor of Ruſſia was in 
the center of his army, having then the title only of 
major- general, and ſeemed to ſerve under general Czere- 
metoff: but he went as emperor from rank to rank, 
mounted on a Turkiſh horſe, which was a preſent from 
the grand ſeignior, exhorting the officers and ſoldiers, 


and promiſing every one of them rewards. . Charles did 


all he could to fit his horſe,. at the head of his troops; 
but finding the poſture too painful, he returned to his 
litter, holding his ſword in one hand, and a piſtol in the 
other. At nine in the morning the battle was renewed; 
one of the firſt diſcharges of the Moſcovite cannon car- 
ried off the two horſes of the king's litter; he cauſed 

two others to be put to it, and a ſecond volley broke the 
litter in pieces, and overturned the king. The troops 
which fought near him believed him killed. The 


Swedes, in a conſternation, loſt ground, and their pow- | 


der failing, and the ehemy's. cannon continuing to: play 
5 8 the firſt line 100 back upon the ſecond, and 
the ſecond fled. In this laſt action, the Swediſh army 
was routed by a ſingle line of 10,000 men of the Moſco- 
vite foot; ſo much were matters changed. The king, 
carried upon pikes by four grenadiers, covered with 
blood, and all over bruiſed by his fall, and. ſcarce.able 
to ſpeak, cried out, Swedes, Swedes ! Anger and grief 
renewing his ＋ 97 he tried to rally ſome of his regi- 
ment; but the Moſcovites cloſely purſued them with 
their ſwords, bayonets, and pikes. IT be prince of Wir- 
temberg, general Renchild, Hamilton and Stakelberg, 
were already taken priſoners, the camp before Pultowa 
forced, and all in confuſion, which did not admit of any 
remedy. Count Piper, with all the officers of the 
chancery, had quitted the camp, and neither knew what 
to do, or what was become of the king. They ran 
from one ſide of the plain to the other; major Bere of- 
fered to lead them to the baggage ; but the clouds of duſt 
and ſmoak, which covered the field, and their own. con- 
Fuſion, carried them ſtrait to the counterſcarp of the 
town, where they were all taken priſoners by the garri- 
ſon. The king would not fly, and could not defend 
himſelf ; general Poniatoſky chanced to be by him that 
inſtant ; he was a colonel of the Swediſh guards of king 
Staniſlaus, and a perſon of uncommon merit, whom his 


attachment to the perſon of Charles had engaged to fol- | 


low him into Ucrania, without any poſt in the army. 
He was one, whoin all the occurrences, of his life, and 


in dangers, where others at moſt would have only be- Wie 
| the current, and broke the waves; but all hi attempted 
to croſs ſeparately a little below, were catried away by 


haved with courage, ſhewed a command of underſtand- 
ing, which was ever attended with ſucceſs. He made a 


ſign to a young Swede, named Frederick, the king's firſt | 
valet de chambre, and as intrepid as his maſter ; they | 
| other ſide. 


took the king under. their arms, and, affiſted by a dra- 
bant who came up a 
notwithſtanding the exceſſive pains of his wound: Fre- 


derick got up behind his maſter, and ſupported him from 


time to time. Poniatoſky, though he had no command 
in the army, being made a general on this occaſion by 
neceſſity, drew up 500 horſe near the king's perſon, 
pak of them drabans, others officers, and others private 
troopers. © This body, reanimated by the misfortune of 
their prince, made their way chrough more than ten regi- 
ments of Moſcovites, and conducted Charles through 
the midſt of the enemy, the ſpace of a league, to the 
baggage of the Swediſh army. This ſurpriſing retreat 
was of great conſequence. in, ſuch diſtreſs ; but the king 
was under a neceſſity of flying fill farther. They found 
23 the baggage count Piper's coach, for the king 

ad one ſince he left Stockholm. They put him 
into it, and made towards the Boriſthenes with all poffi- 
dat wet The king, who, from the time he was ſet on 
horſeback, till he came to the baggage, had never ſpoke 
one ſingle word, then aſked what was become of count 
Piper? They told him he was taken with all the officers 
- ef Chancery: and general Renchild, and the prince of 
Wirtemberg ? added the king. They are priſoners too, 


| 


| 


The czar diſpoſed his army in the ſame | 


to them, mounted him on a horſe, || ; 
| mity, prince Menzikof came up with 10, ooo horſe, 
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ſineſs was, the danger of their king. B 


| 


battle, about 6000 wete taken; 


the conquerors, who ſought for him on all ſides. At! 


who came upon them, nor proviſions to hinder the atmy 


the current being very rapid, 'and a violent wind 


| boat. 


toſky, who was now more than ever neceſſary 


\ 
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ſays Poniatoſky. Priſoners to Moſcovites !- teplies 
Charles, ſhirugging up his ſhoulders : come on then, let 
us rather go to the Turks ? They did not obſerve, how- 
ever, the Teaft alteration in his countenance; and whoever 
had then ſeen him, and not knowr his condition, would 
have never ſuſpected him to have been either conquered 
or wb6urided: 2 4 | 

Whilſt he was getting off, the Moſcovites ſeized upon 
his artillery in the camp before Pultowa, his baggage, 
and the money he had raiſed for carrying on the war, 
where they found 6, obo, ooo of ſpecie, the ſpoils of Po- 
land and Saxony. Near yooo Swedes were killed in the 
or 4000 ran away, 
and were never heard of after, There ſtill remained 
near 18,000 men, comprehendihg the Cofacks, with 
the Swedes and Poles; who fled towards the Boriſthenes 
under the direction of general Lewenheup ; he marched 
on one. ſide with theſe fugitive troops; while the king 
took another road with ſome of His horſe. The coach, 
in which he rode, broke down in his march, and they 
ſet him again on hotſeback ; and to finiſh his mifortune, 
he rambled all night in a wood: there his courage not 
being able to ſupply any longer his exhauſted ſpirits, and 
the pains, of his wound becoming more inſupportable b 
fatigue, and his horſe fallin uur him through exceſ- 
ſiye wearineſs, he reſted himſelf ſome hours at the foot 
of a tree, in danger of being ſurprized Every moment dy 

afk. 
on the gth of July at night, he found himſelf upon the 
banks of the Boriſthenes, and Lewenheup juſt arrived 
with the remains of his army. The Swedes ſaw their 
king again, whom they Judged" to have been dead, with 
a joy mixed with ſorrow. "The enemy drew nigh, and 
they had no bridge to paſs the river, nor time to make 
one, nor powder to defend themſelves againſt the enemy; 
from periſhing with hunger, Who had eat nothing for 4 
whole day; but what gave the Swedes the greateſt unea- 
| good fortune 
there was ſtill left a ſorry calaſh, which by chance they 
had brought along with them; this they embarked in a 
little boat, and the king and general Mazeppa in ano- 
ther. The latter had ſaved ſeveral cheſts of money, but 

n- 
ning to blow, the Coſack threw more than 2 
parts of his treaſures into the river to lighten his 


king's chancellor, and count Ponia- 
to the 
king, for his remarkable preſence of mind under diffi- 


Mullern, the 


| culties, croſſed over in other barks with ſome of the 
officers z 300 troope 
great number of Poles and Coſacks, 5 upon the 
goodneſs of their horſes, ventured to paſs the 


of the king's guard, and a very 


river by 


ſwimming; their troops keeping cloſe together, reſiſted 


the ſtream, and ſunk into the river. Of all the foot who 
tried to paſs over, there was not one that got to the 
Whilſt the routed part of the army were in this extre- 


having each a foot-ſoldier behind him. The carcaſes of 


the Swedes that lay dead in the way, of their wounds, 
fatigue and hunger, ſufficiently pointed out to the prince 
the. road which the body of the army had taken. The 
prince ſent a trumpet to the 'Swediſh general to offer him 
a capitulation; four general officers were preſently ſent 
by enheup | | 
Before that day 16,000 foldiers of king Charles's would 
have attacked 
have periſhed to the laſt man rather than have ſurren- 


to reecive the law of the conqueror. 
| the forces of the Ruſfian empire, and 


dered ; but after a battle loſt, and a flight of two days, 


not having their eyes any longer upon their prince, Who 

was conſtrained to fly himſelf, the min, "i 

dier being ſpent, and their courage no lo 

by any hope, the love of life took place of intrepidity. 
h 


of every ſol- 
riger ſupported 


ey found themſelves obliged to ſubmit to the conque= 


rors; but ſome of the ſoldiers; rather than fall into the 
hands of the Moſcovites, threw themſelves into the Boriſt- 
henes, and the reſt were made priſoners. They all filed off 
in preſence of prince Menzicof, laying their arms at his feet, 


as 30, ooo Moſcovites had done nine years before at the _ 
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of Sweden's: at Narva; but whereas the king then ſent 
back almoſt all the Moſcovite priſoners but the general 
officers, the czar retained all the Swedes that were taken 
at Pultowa, and ſent them into Siberia. E. 
As to the king of Sweden's eſcape to Bender, in the 
territories of Turkey, and his conduct there and after- 
wards, theſe have been related in the hiſtory of Sweden. 
The czar had no ſooner obtained the victory of Pul- 
towa, than Au ) 
his rival Staniſlaus and the Swediſh forces retiring into 
the territories of Sweden. The czar at the ſame time 
reftored the duke of Courland, whom he married to his 
niece, the princeſs Anne, daughter of the late czar 
John, his elder brother, and compleated the conqueſt of 
ivonia ; he alſo made himſelf maſter of Wiburg, and 

the territory of Kenholm in Finland. The czar, how- 
ever, ſtill quartered great part of his army in Poland, 
though the Diet inſiſted on his withdrawing them, com- 


plaining that their country had been ravaged and plun- | 


12 years by foreign troops already, and deſired they 
might enjoy ſome reſt after ſo many calamities : that the 
Swedes were now reduced ſo low, that the Poles wanted 
no foreign affiftance, and they could not underſtand 
what the czar intended by quartering his troops ſtill in 
Poland, unleſs he had a deſign upon their liberties : but 
they were, for-a time, relieved from the qutrages com- 
mitted by the Ruſſian forces, by a rupture between the 
Ruffians and the Turks; the king of Sweden 2 

revailed on the grand ſeignior to declare war agai 
Nut, the pretence for Which was, that the Ruffians 
had purſued the Swedes into the Turkiſh territories, and 
made priſoners of many of them there. The czar did 
not wait to be invaded by the Turks, but marched into 
Moldavia, being aſſured by a Tartarian prince, that the 
Moldavians and Tartars would join his army with a largs 
body of troops on his appearance among them. He 
marched into Moldavia, therefore, before he had pro- 
vided ſufficient magazines for the ſubſiſtence of bis 
troops, relying on the Moldavians to furniſh him with 
proviſions; but whether the treaty. between the czar and 
the Moldavians had been diſcovered by the Porte, or by 
what other accident it happened, the Moldavians did not 
join him as he expected. The Ruſſian army was deſti- 
tute of proviſions, and being ſurrounded. by the nume- 
rous forces of .the Turks, were attacked three. days ſuc- 
ceſſively on the banks of the river Pruth, viz. on. the 
1ith, 12th, and 13th days of July. The Ruſſians, 

hough they defended themſelves ' very well, yet being 
deſtitute of all proviſions. and neceſſaries, it was thought 
proper to hang out a white flag, and demand a treaty, 
which, the vizir, who commanded the Turks, was not 
averſe to, if he could procure advantageous. terms; and 
having ſufficiently tried the reſolution of the Ruffians, 
whom he looked upon as deſperate men, he conſented to 
parly with them. The miniſters on both ſides, there- 
fore, being met, the Turks inſiſted that the czar ſhould 
deliver up Aſoph, and all his forts on the Black Sea, and 


renounce all pretence to the ey, ey of it, which the | 


czar conſented to; and thereby his favourite project of 
building a fleet of men of war at Woronets, to ſail on 


that ſea, and trade with the countries on the coaſt of the 
Euxine Sea, and perhaps diſpute the dominion of it with | 


the grand ſeignior, proved abortive, But even upon 
theſe hard = it is preſumed, the vizir, who knew 


= = a 


the Ruffian army to be in a ftarving condition, would 


not have ſuffered them to retire to their own country, if 
the czarina Katherine had not borrowed. of the officers 
all the money they could raiſe, and made a preſent of it 
to the covetous vizir; whereupon the Ruſſians were per- 
mitted to march off unmoleſted, and were ſupplied with 
proviſions even by the Turks themſelves; but their num- 
ES hos fo diminiſhed by fickneſs or the ſword, that of 
70,000 men, which entered Moldavia, ſcarce 40,000 re- 
mained alive. The king of Sweden arriving juſt as the 
Ruffians were marching off, reproached the vizir with 
betraying his maſter, and offered with 20,000 men to at- 
tack the Ruſſians, and carry the czar priſoner to the 
Eg ſeignior; but the vizir refuſed to violate the treaty 
had made, and the czar returned to his dominions, 
quartering a body of his forces in Poland again, which 
e Poles proteſted againſt, deſiring he would withdraw 
z but either under pretence of money, due to him 


” 


reaſcended the throne of Poland, | 


| 


not inc 
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mands he had on the republick, the Ruſſians continued 
in Poland ſeveral years, where they raiſed what contribu. 


tions they ſaw fit; and the war ſtill continuing between 


che Swedes and Ruffians, the czar, with his ally the 


Dane, ſubdued the Swediſh Pomerania, anno 1713, and 
the year following defeated the Swediſh fleet in the 
gulph of Finland, and afterwards made himſelf maſter 
of almoſt. the whole province of Finland, and proceeded 
to invade the provinces of Sweden on the weſt ſide of the 


llies he had built were 
ing a ſhallow ſea, in 
which he met with little oppoſition, as large ſhips of war 


| could not enter it; but the king of Sweden returnin 


from Turkey, put a ſtop to his incurſions on that ſide ; 
and as he had now no other enemy, he applied himſelf 
again to the poliſhing of his ſubjects, and promotin 
_ and ſciences ; but more particularly navigation wy, 
In the year 1717, he made another journey to Holland, 
ito, as before, but as a ſovereign prince, and 
was received with all the honours due to his rank: From 
thence he viſited France, and made himſelf acquainted 
with every thing he thought wotthy his attention: but his 
principaÞ view being to improve his own people, he en- 
gaged the artiſts in all profeſſions in his ſerviee, and b; 
the. ſalaries and rewards he offered them, prevailed wi 
many of them to return with him to Ruſſia. Nor did he 
only introduce arts and ſciences among his people, but 
imitated: the politeſt nations in their diverſions at his re- 
turn. Before he arrived at Peterſburg, he received ad- 
vice, that a conſpiracy had been formed to depoſe him, 
and ſet his only ſon the czarewitz- upon the throne; to 
which, that prince, it is ſaid, was priy p. 
A great many of the conſpirators were put to death on 
the czar's return, and · the czarowitz fled to the court of 
Vienna to avoid his father's reſentment: and, as his con- 
ſort was ſiſter to the then empreſs of Germany, it was 
given out that the court of Vienna had obtained his par- 
don; but however that might be, when the czarowitz re- 
turned to Ruſſia, he was apprehended' and impriſoned; 
and being tried by a court of officers of his father's ap- 
pointing, condemned to die: however, the ſentence was 
not executed, the prince dying a natural death in pri ſon. 
The king of Sweden being now returned to his domi- 
nions, and invading the Daniſh: territories, the czar, to 
make a diverſion in fayour of his old ally the Dane, was 
preparing to invade-Sweden again, when he heard that 
king Charles was killed'in the trenches before Frederick- 
ſhall in Norway, and that his youngeſt ſiſter the prin- 
ceſs Ulrica Eleanora had ſueceeded him in that throne ; 
who deſiring to live at peace with the czar, a treaty was 


- 
= 


| ſet on foot in the iſland of Aland, anno 1718, between 


the two nations, which being abruptly broke off, the 
czar invaded Sweden again the year following, and de- 
ſtroyed ſome of their moſt conſiderable copper and iron 
works, which obliged the Swedes to ſubmit to the terms 
he offered them, anno 1721; namely, that the Swedes 
ſhould confirm to him the provinces of Livonia, Ingria, 
and Carelia, and the eaſtern provinces of Finland: and 
this year it was that the czar aſſumed the title of empe- 
ror of all the Ruſſias. 85 e e e, awd 


| - The Perſians being at this time engaged in a civil war, 


having lately depoſed ' ſultan Hoſſein, their ſovereign ; 
the czar afſembled an army of 30,000 men at Aftracart 


Sea; having publiſhed a manifeſto, declaring, that it 
was not with any ambitious views of enlarging his do- 
minions, that brought him to the frontiers of Perſia, 
but to reſcue their king out of the hands of his rebellious 
ſubjects and being arrived with his army near Derbent, 
a difficult paſs on the coaſt of the Caſpian Sea, and eſ- 
teemed the gate of Perſia from Ruſſia, the governor and 
inhabitants agreed to ſurrender that city to 8 Czar upon 
the firſt ſummons; whereupon, the czar having con- 
firmed. the governor in that office, and left a garriſon of 
2000 men in the citadel, returned to Aftracan, 
The following year, 1723, the Ruſfians aſſembled an 
army near Derbent, and the whole province of Ghilan 
ſubmitted to them as ſoon as they took the field; and ſoon 
after the Ruſſian troops marched into the province of 
Shirvan, and took the port-town of Baku: prince Tho- 


mas, ſon of the late - ſultan. Hoſſein, having made his 


eſcape 


Bothnick gulph, where he demoliſhed ſome of their iron 
| and copper works, in which the 
| of great ſervice to him; this 


and. invaded the provinces on the weſt of the Caſpian 
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in the north of Perſia, ſent a miniſter to Peterſ- 
8 bag ek the czar's, protection, and a treaty was 
concluded on the 23d of September, 1723, wherein the 
Czar promiſed his aſſiſtance to ou Thomas againſt the 
rebels; and the prince, on other hand, ceded the 
ovinces of Ghilan, Shirvan, Mazenderan, and Aſtra- 
* d, to Ruſſia. There was, ſoon after a treaty concluded 


between the Turks and Ruſſians, guaranteeing to each 
9 ſeveral provinces they had poſſeſſed themſelves 


| rontiers of Perſia: in which they declare, 
ber — 7 rar ſhould refuſe his 2 to this 
waa they would keep them by force, but yield up the 
reſt of the kingdom to prince Thomas, or any other 
prince, who ſhould be deemed heir to the throne of Per- 
ſia, and afford their aſſiſtance againſt the uſurper s. 
In the mean time, the czar: cauſed the czarina to be 
proclaimed his ſucceſſor, and crowned ; and the nobility 


and officers of ſtate took the , oaths of allegiance to her: 


ſoon after which he fell ſick, and died on the 8th of Fe- 
bruary, 1724-5, in the 530 year of his age. Where- 
upon the ſenate proclaimed the czarina Katherine, em- 
preſs of all the Ruſſia's, and renewed their oaths of alle- 
giance to her, who was about 35 years of age at her ac- 
r 98: 671923021 ALT 

The czarina applied herſelf immediately to perfect 
what the late czar had begun; encouraging all arts and 
ſciences, and inviting learned foreigners and artificers, 
by offering them large revenues, to ſettle in the Ruſſian 
dominions; and obliging her ſubjects to ſend their ſons 
and dependants abroad, to qualify themſelves in every 
ſcience. We had, and have ſtill, ſeveral: of them in 
England: but wherever they travel, the court of Ruſſia 
takes an account of them; they are all regiſtered, and 
never remove from one kingdom to another for improve- 


ment, without the leave of the Ruſſian miniſter, (who 


reſides in the kingdom to which they are deſtined,) and 
return home whenever they are commande. 
The czarina Katherine applying herſelf to the en- 


creaſing and diſciplining her forces both by ſea and land, 


at the beginning of her reign, gaye the king of Den- 
mark ſome apprehenſions, that theſe preparations were 
intended againſt his kingdom, as he had lately ſeized 

poſi the territories: of the duke of Holſtein, her ſon- in- 
law, which lie in Sleſwick; whereupon that prince ap- 
plied himſelf to the Britiſh court, to ſend a | ſquadron of 
men of war to his aſſiſtance; and a fleet was accordingly 
ſent into the Baltic, under the command of Sir Charles 
Wager, and a letter ſent to the czarina at the ſame time, 
to juſtify this meaſure, wherein his then majeſty obſerves, 


that the warlike preparations ſhe was making both by ſea |] 


and land, had alarmed him and his allies, and that he 
had ſent his fleet into the Baltic, to obviate the dangers 


vrhich might ariſe from ſuch an extraordinary armament, 


eſpecially as he was informed, that meaſures were taking 
at the Ruffian court in favour: of the- pretender to his 
crown. He had given orders, therefore, to his admiral, 
to prevent her Imperial majeſty's fleet from coming out. 
The czarina, in her anſwer to this letter, declared, 
That the had never entertained a thought of diſturbing 
the Britiſh-nation, by eſpouſing the intereſt of the pre- 
tender, and was ſo far from having any hoſtile intentions 


againſt Britain, that ſhe had ordered her port- towns in 


Livonia to furniſh the Britiſh fleet with all manner of 


proviſions. 1 # | 1 ft 5 - 
- . There is no doubt but the Britiſh fleet had other rea- 


ſons for viſiting the Baltic, than the preventing the Ruſ- 


Jian invaſion of England in favour of the pretender. If 
they had intended it, ſo weak a naval power, and: fo diſ- 
tant from our ſhores as Ruſſia lies, could never have ex - 


pected any ſuoceſs in ſuch an enterprize: nor can it be 


imagined, what motives they ſhould have to attempt it, 
while our traffic with them was more beneficial to them 


than that of any other nation: the true reaſon, therefore, 
of ſending the Britiſh fleet to the Baltic, is ſuppoſed to 


have been to protect the Danes and Swedes. The Danes 
had ſold Bremen and Ferden to Hanover, and Br itain 
had guaranteed their poſſeſſion of Sleſwick, the property 


pf the duke of Holſtein; and the Swedes, in their diſ- 
treſs, offered to confirm Bremen and Ferden to Hanover, 


on condition that the Engliſn fleet protected the reſt of 
the Swediſh dominions; which were ſubſtantial reaſons 


5 


1 
bie 


fo e ee Wager into the Baltic, but not 


* 


from the uſurpers at Iſpahan, and aſſembled ſome | 


| 


proper to be owned at that time; and, therefore, ſome 
other plauſible; pretence for it was to be given out, and 


| nothing could be more popular than the defending the 
nation againſt the pretender. We never failed to be 


threatened with him, when the people were diſpoſed to 


grumble at the exceſſibe charge they were put to in ſuck 


expeditions; the oppoſing the pretender ſilenced every 
complaint; he was of excellent uſe when à ſum of money 
was wanting. The Ruſſians making great preparations by 
ſea for ſome expedition the next year, another Briti 


fleet was ſent into the Baltic, commanded by Sir John 
Norris, but the czarina falling ſick, no attempt was 


made either on the Daniſh or Swediſh coaſts, and our 
fleet returned to England. The czarina apptehending 
ſhe ſhould not live long, appointed prince Peter, the ſon 
of the czarowitz, and grandſon of the emperor Peter the 
Great, to ſucceed: her, and died on the 17th- of May, 
1727, in the 39th year of her age. Peter II. at his ac- 
ceſſion, was in the 12th year of his age, being born on 
the 22d of October, in the year 1715. He was imme- 
diately proclaimed emperor on the death of the late em- 
preſs, in which proclamation it is ſhewn, that he had a 
right to the Ruſſian throne by hereditary deſcent, as well 
as by the appointment of the late emperor and empreſs. 


| The mother of this emperor, Peter II. was the princeſs 


Charlotta Chriſtiana Sophia, of Brunſwick Wolfen 
buttle, ſiſter to the conſort of the late emperor of Ger- 
many, Charles VI. It was by the particular direction 
of Peter the Great, that the late czarina appointed Peter 
to ſucceed her, for otherwiſe ſhe would have transferred 
the empire to one of the princeſſes her daughters, of 
which ſhe left two, viz. Anna Petrowna, then 19 years 
of age, married to Charles Frederick, duke of Ho ſtein 
Gottorp, and Elizabeth Petrowna, 13 years of age, and 
Prince Menzikof, who was prime miniſter of Ruſſia 


at the death of the empreſs, — — to prevail on the 


young emperor to eſpouſe his eldeſt daughter, at which 
the nobility of Ruſſia were ſo incenſed, that they re- 


| ſolved on ruining him, and cauſed him to be brought to 


trial, wherein he was charged with being the cauſe of the 
death of the late czarowitz, his Imperial majeſty's fa- 
ther, with cauſing the firſt conſort of Peter the Great 
to be continued in priſon, and with embezzling the pub- 
lic revenues, with cauſing ſeveral great men to be de- 
prived of their honours and eſtates, and with a bound- 
leſs ambition, as appeared in his deſign of marrying his 
daughter to the emperor ; for all which he was ſentenced 
to be baniſhed to Siberia, and his great eftate confiſ- 
cate}, 7 inn EGO ATR 1197 enn Ml DMG nt, 
The relations of the young emperor; next/proceeded' to 
ive the late czarina, the firſt conſort of the emperor 
| wa the Great, her liberty, and reverſe the ſentence of 
her divorce. They alſo repealed a law made by Peter 
the Great, which ſubverted the right of primogeniture, 
and the natural order of ſucceffio in the Imperial fa- 
mily, and the reſt of the Ruſſian families, and made 
void the proceſs againft the late ezarowitz, the preſent 
emperor's father, and reſtored the noblemen who had been 
baniſhed to Siberia, under the adminiſtration of prinee 
Menzikof: and having concluded a peace both with 
Sweden and Denmark, they proceeded to the coronation 
of the czar at Moſcow, on the 7th of March, 1727-8. 
Prince. Dolgoruki ſucceeding Menzikof in the poſt of 
prime miniſter, appeared to have no leſs ambition than 
his predeceſſor, contriving to get his eldeſt daughter 
eſpouſed to the preſent emperor,” and was congratulated - 
thereupon, and their nuptials appointed to be celebrated; 
but the czar died of the ſmall- pox, on the 29th: of Ja- 
nuary, 1729-30, three days before the marriage was to 
have been ſolemnized; whereupon the ſenate, and great 
officers of the crown, cauſed the princeſs Anne, ducheſs 


dowager of Courland, to be proclaimed empreſs, She 


was the ſecond daughter of the late czar John, elder 
brother of Peter the Great; Katherine, her eldeſt 
ſiſter, having been married to Charles duke of Mecklen- 
burg. 1 7 N Ve 962 ee 
The court reſiding at Moſcow on the death of the 
czar, prince Dolgoruki, and three others, were ap- 
inted to attend the empreſs Anne, and convoy her to 
Moſcow. Theſe gentlemen arriving at Mittau, the ca- 
ital of Courland, congratulated her ſucceſſion; but in- 
ſiſted pn limiting the prerogatives of the crown, and 


veſting of the legiſlative authority in the ſtates, 
| Wick ths confenced to, and ſigned the capitulation na 
had provided for: her, the principal articles of whic 
were, that ſhe: ſhould not make peace or war, or. raiſe 
taxes, without the concurrence of the ſtates; that ſhe 
ſhould not marry, appoint a ſucceſſor, or diſpoſe of any 
conſiderable office, without the like aſſent. But the cza- 
f to have ſo many friends on her arrival at 
| Moſorg: that the nobility and great officers attended her 
with an addreſs, 3 that monarchical government 
was moſt agrecable to the Ruſſians, deſiring that her 
Imperial majeſty would accept of the ſovereignty entire, 
and with the ſame —_— it was enjoyed by her pre- 
deceſſors; and the articles ſhe had ſigned at Mittau were 
thereupon cancelled, and both the. clergy and laity took 
the oaths to her majeſty in as abſolute terms as they had 


done to Peter the Great, without either reſerves or limita- | 


Prince Dolgoruki, his ſon, and ſeveral of their rela- 
tions and friends, were ſoon after baniſhed, and their 
eſtates confiſcated, being principally concerned, it is 
ſuppoſed, in putting limitations on the prerogative, as 
above ; but the declaration: publiſhed on this 
occaſion, charges Dolgoruki and his ſon with behaving 
- inſolently to the late czar Peter II. and endeavouring to 

him to Dolgoruki's daughter, and with - 
zling the public treaſure. Kc) \ TUE 19749 
. Auguſtus IL king of Poland, dying in February 1733, 


N. S. the empreſs of Ruſſia, and the emperor of Ger- 
| 


many, by their joint intereſt, cauſed the elector of Sax- 
ony, his ſon, to be advanced to. the throne of Poland, 
though Staniſlaus, - father-in-law: to the French king, 
became a eandidate for that crown, and .was ſupported 
by all the power of France; at which. Lewis was ſo in- 
- cenſed, that entering into a confederacy with Spain and 
' Sardinia, he invaded the German emperor's dominions 
both in Italy and Germany, expelled the Auſtrians from 
all their * dominions, took Philipſburg upon 
the Rhine, though the czarina ſent 30, ooo of her troops 

as far as the Rhine, anno 1735, to the aſſiſtance of the 


z but a peace being concluded, the dominions | 


of the Auſtrians were reſtored, both in Germany and 
Italy, except Naples and Sicily, which were yielded to 
don Carlos, the king of Spain's eldeſt ſon, by the 
- princeſs of Parma. This war with France and Spain 
was no ſooner ended, but a. rupture happened with the 
Turks, anno 1736, in which the Ruſſians and Auſtrians 
were confederates, and the Ruſſians were very ſucceſsful 
the two firſt campaigns on their fade, over · running both 
Crim and Little T ; but the Auſtrian army being 
almoſt deſtroyed hy 2 peſflntial fever, the emperor made 
a ſeparate peace, and the Ruſſians were obliged to relin- 
quiſh all the places they had taken in this war. 
Nadir Sha, or Kouli Khan, as he is uſually called, 
becoming very powerful, and recovering all the places 
rina, without waiting to be attacked, reſigned all the 
rovinces Peter the Great had poſſeſſed himſelf of in 
Þorfa, on the weſt of the Caſpian Sea, about the ſame 
The empreſs Anne died on the 28th of October 1740, 


„ nomiunted for her ſucceſſor prince John, an in- 
t, 


fan months old, ſon of Anthony Ulrick, duke of 
Brunſwick Wolfenbuttle, and of Anne his wife, daughter 
of Charles, duke of Mecklenburg, and of the princeſs 


Katherine, eldeſt daughter of the late czar John: and 


during the minority of the infant emperor, ſhe appointed 
her favourite, count Biron, duke of Courland, to be 
regent; the mother of the young emperor, the princeſs 
Anne of Mecklenburg, looking upon herſelf much better 
entitled to the regency, and even to the throne itſelf, as 


rege 
her ſon could have no title to the Ruſſian throne but by 


land priſoner, and cauſing him to be tried for high trea - 
ſon, he was condemned to die; but his ſentence was af- 
terwards changed to a Siberian baniſhment, and ſhe aſ- 
ſumed the regency herfelf, in which change at court the 
general, count Munich, being moſt inſtrumental, was 
mightily careſſed by the princeſs at firſt ; but ſhe ſoon 
remoyed him from all his 8 does not 

» though it is probable nt might imagine 
vt ator —_— a ſhare ig the adminiſtration ; how- 
Ever, 


* 


the diſplacing this great man eontributed, no 


; 
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— 
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doubt, to her on ruin. While the foldiery were un- 
der his command, ſhe had not much to fear from them, 
but he was no ſooner diſplaced, than they began to cabal 
in favour of theprinceſs Elizabeth, the youngeſt daughter 
of Peter the Great, by his laſt conſort the empreſs Ka- 
therine ; and on the 5th of December 1741, all the ave- 
nues to the palace, and the chief poſts in the city, were 
ſeized by the guards, who, with the friends of the 
princeſs, aſſembling in, the palace, proclaimed her em- 
preſs of Ruſſia. The late regent and her conſort, the 
duke of Brunfwick, and their infant ſon, were made 
priſoners, as were alſo count Munich, and Ofterman, 
the chancellor. The Dolgorukis, the duke of Courland, 
and other tate priſoners, were recalled from Siberia, and 
their ſentences revoked. - In the mean time count Ofter.. 
man, Munich, and ſeveral more, that were not thought 
well affected to the preſent government, were tried for 
high treaſon, and conde to die; but when they had 
been brought to the ſcaffold, and prepared for their exe- 
cution, it was declared, that the reigning empreſs had 
changed their ſentence into that of baniſhment. | 


It was reſolved at firſt, that the late regent, the 


princefs Anne, ſhould” be ſent, with her conſort and her 


| ſon, to Germany; but upon ſecond thoughts it was 
judged more politic to keep the royal family in their 


power, to prevent rivals attempting any change in the 
| rament; and though they were on their journey to 

any, they were ordered to be ſtopped, and detained 
priſoners at Riga; and when the Auſtrian and Pruffian 
miniſters interceded for their liberty, the czarina an- 
ſwered, That ſhe had given directions that the family 
of the late 
rank, and ſhe ſhould convince the world of the regard 
ſhe had for tem. RY 20151 e 
As the duke of Holſtein, who was deſcended from her 


| eldeſt ſiſter, might be put upon inſiſting on his right to 


the Ruſſian throne, ſhe invited him to reſide in her court, 
and adopted him her heir, and cauſed him to profeſs 
himſelf of the Greek church, without which he could 
not ſucceed to that empite; and thus having all the 
royal family in her power that could make any preten- 
ſions to the Ruſſian throne, her empire ſeemed pretty 
K 3 1 E Nee bc 
was ſent to command the army in F inland: anno pay 
who having blocked up the Swediſh forces in Helfing 
fort, would grant them no better terms than that they 
might embark for Sweden with part of their baggage, but 
that their artillery and magazines ſhould be delivered up 
to the Ruſſians; and the whole province of Finland was 
reduced under the dominion of Ruſſia that campaign. 

The Swedes, in hopes of obtaining better terms from 
the czarina, had made choice of her nephew, the duke 
of Holſtein, to ſucceed to that crown; but he having 
profeſſed himſelf of the Greek communion, had ren- 
dered himſelf incapable of it; for it is one of the funda- 
mental laws of Sweden, that their ſovereign muſt be of 
the Lutheran perſuaſion. And indeed, the crown of 
Sweden was ſcarce worth the accepting, after it was 
made entirely dependent on the ſtates, and the poſſeſſor 
obliged to acknowledge the people his ſovereign. | 

In the mean time, the czarina having adopted the 
duke of Holſtein her heir, cauſed him to be ſtiled grand 
duke of Ruſſia, and married him to the princeſs 
rina Alexowna, the daughter of Chriſtian Auguſtus, 


| prince of Anhalt-Zerbſt, who bore him a ſon that was 


chriſtened by the name of Peter, and afterwards be- 
came the - unfortunate Peter III. who, for ſome unpo= 
pular attempts to make innovations, fell a martyr to po- 
litical factions. | eat 14% 


100 By a treaty concluded dene . a Ruſſia and Sweden, che 
carina in on 
her, ſhe ordered count Munich to take the duke of Cour- l 


retaining that of Finland, which 
lies eaſt of the river K ad the lakes to the north- 
ward of it ; but reſtored all the reſt of Finland to the 
2 of Sweden, in which ſtate it remains at this 

By a treaty between his Britiſh majeſty and the cza- 
rina, entered into the 12th-of June, 1747, her Imperial 
majeſty agreed, that during the war between Great Bri- 
tain and France, in conſideration of a ſubſidy to be paid 
her, the would keep on the frontiers of Livonia, next to 
Lithuania, a body of 50, ooo foot, and 40 or 50 gallies 


upon the ſame coaſt, to act wherever his Britiſh majeſty 
2 | HY ſhould 


regent; ſhould be treated. agreeable to their 


athe- 
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many towards 
- towards: Ruſſia; and that the faid corps of Ruffian 
troops ſhall return thither as ſoon as poffibly they can, 
according to the conditions of the trea 
His Britannic maj 
ide, and her Imperial 


towards the - 
aajeſty, immegizpely after the ſignature of this conveni- 
tion, 4th | | 
number of regular troops, now* in the Low-Countries, 
as well infantry as horſe and dragoons, of which a lift 
ſhall be given it the fame time to the miniſters plenipo- 
tentiary of his Britannic majefty, and the States=peneral | 
nt Aix-la-Cha 
his moſt Chriſtian maj 
Ke Knows, in an authentic manner, of the actual depar- 
ture of the {aid body of Ruſſian troops towards Riſa; 
and his ſaid moſt Chriſtian majeſty 
within a month. His Britannic majeſty and the ſtates- 
general of the United Provinces engage, moreover, that 
_ the faid auxiliaries ſhall not be employed in the ſervice of 
any other power, while they are in their pay; and that 


1748, at whi : 
articles of peace were ſigned ſoon after, and a convention 


| i Ke ; | 1 een ** 1 MY 241 hs Af wy 7 
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ſhould require, and in ſuch places, as his majeſty and his 
allies ſhould think proper. ; Nl wing 


Signed, | Hrupr ORD, 


 WoroxzowW. 


Of which ſubſidy 100,000 pounds were paid down 
at the ratification of the treaty. op 4/4 9 
Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, the Britiſh miniſter at 
Dreſden, thereupon demanding a paſſage for the Ruſſian 
troops 3 oland, in the beginning of the year 
1748, his Po t : 

d on him; and as there was no diet fitting, he could 
determine nothing in relation to this affair. However, 
the Ruſſians began their march through Poland, in April, 
the French being alarmed, preliminary 
was entered into between Great Britain, France, and the 
States · general; with reſpect to thoſe troops, of the fol- 


We, the underwritten miniſters plenipotentiary of his 
roms majeſty, his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, and the 
ords, the ſtates- general of the United Provinces, at the 
conferences at Aix-la-Chapelle, have agreed, that in 
order the more 1 to reſtore à general pacification, 
and to give reciprocal proofs of the ſincere deſite their 
— and the lords the 
ſtates- have to execute preliminaries of the 
goth of April laſt; his Britannic majeſty, and the States- 
general, immediately after the ſignature of the conven- 
tion, ſhall ſend orders to the auxiliary N ' $7,000 
Ruffians in pay, and actually in march Ger- 
e Low- Countries, to return immediatel 


concluded and 
F at Peterſburg, the T9th of November laſt, betwixt 
and the States-general on the one 
majeſty of all the Ruffia's on the 
ether; and that it ſhall not be permitted to the faid 
Ruffian troops, upon any pretext, to march any further 
w-Countries: and that his moſt Ohriſtian 


I fend into the interior parts of France, a like 


pelle; which: troops, or a lit nümbef 
Mall reform in à Month \after 


ee 


ſhaltcommunicate to his 
majeſty and the States- general this reform 


C. R. Brirveßrr, 1 


iſh majeſty anſwered, that this did not de- 


* 


p, 
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in caſe they cannot return home to their own country 
before the firſt year for which they ate en „and 


during which, according to treaty, they are ſtill to re- 


main in their pay and ſervice; it is expreſsly ſtipulated, 
that they may not be employed under any pretext wha 
ſoever, Either againſt his moſt Chriſtian majeſty or his 
allies, after the reform abovementioned, is made and ex- 
ecuted in the troops paid by his ſaid moſt Chriſtian ma- 


. 


the moſt 


jeſty. In witneſs whereof, &c! 
4 * g Signed ned; * 
SANDWICH, F. H. Wazznarn; 


ST. SEVERIND ARRAGON, G. HAsSELAER, 


2 

In purſuance of this convention, the Ruffian” troops 
were ordered to halt in Germany, and ſoon after to 
march back again into their owh country: but it ſeems 
to have been 4 great overſight on the part of the 
allies, that the Ruffians were not permitted to join the 
"confederate army, and remain in the Netherlands, un- 
til the French had executed their part of the treaty; af 
nothing but downright force could ever induce. that peo- 
ple to execute their treaties according to the true mean - 
ing of the articles, and we had tamely ſubmitted to give 
hoſtages for the performance of our part, without inſiſt- 
ing on hoſtages from them. This was ſurely the . maſt 
inglorious tranſaction that ever Britain could be up- 


Many political, and ſome private reaſons determined 
the empreſs Elizabeth to take part with the houſe of Au- 
ſtria, againſt the king of Pruffia; in the year 1756. 
Her arms alone gave a turn to the war, and her ueſts 
were ſuch as ed che entire deſtruction of the 
Pruſſian power, which, was ſaved only by her. criti 
death, Jan. 5, 1762. When ſhe was ceeded by Peter 
III. grand prince of Ruffia, and duke of Holſtein Got- 
torp- This prince was a great admirer of the king vf 
Pruffia, which was diſpleaſing to his people in generaf; 
he had” many difagreeable Peculiatities, and, what was 
worſt of all,” afmed at innovation, which even Peter the 
Great” duft not attempt. Hence 2 confpirzey was 
formed againſt him; fo that he ſcarce knew an interyal 
between the lofs of his crown” and life. He was ſuc- 
ceefed. by his wife, who wag the principal in the con- 
pricey, Who now reigns by the title of Catherine II. 
The moſt remarkable domeſtic occurrence of her reign 
was the death of prince Iwan, who loft his life in an ill- 
concerted. conſpiracy which had been entered into by 
ſome officers in order to advance him to the throne ; and 
icular public tranſaction was the late war 
with the Ottoman Potte, of which we have given a re- 
lation in the hiſtory of Turkey, in the firſf volume of 
this work. The part this empreſs took in the diſmem- 
berment of Poland, will, of courſe, 
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| braided with fince it was a nation. 
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N order to give a proper idea of what Poland was, [| 


and what it is, we muſt neceſſarily trace what it was 

=. anciently, what it hath recently been before the late 

diſmemberment, and then by a recapitulation of hiſto- 
rical events delineate, to what it is now reduced by in- 
teſtine broils, and the interpoſition of three formidable 
neighbouring powers, who have alienated ſome of its 
= valuable. provinces and diſtricts, unpeopled a great 
Part, and impoveriſhed the whole count). | 
Before the late diſmemberments Poland Was a very 
conſiderable 8 extending about 700 miles in 
length, and 680 in breadth ; the ſituation being between 
46 and 57 deg. north lat. and 16 and 34 deg. eaſt long. 
and the boundaries, Livonia, part, of R and the 
Baltic Sea, to the north; another part of Ruſſia to the 


eaſt; Hungary, Turkey, and Little Tartary, to the 


li | be es N . TH 5 91 re 
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HE very name of Poland ſeems connected with 


I its natural hiſtory, as it is derived from Polu, a 
Sclayonian word, implying a country proper for hunt- 


'F rom its ſituation the climate is rather temperate,, and 
ſometimes the lakes and 


the air not exceſſive cold; yet 


rivers are frozen ſo, that coaches and carts paſs, over them 


for five or fix months together. The ſoil; alſo is gene- 


rally fertile, fit for tillage. and paſture, and, produces a | 


vaſt quantity of corn and cattle, even enough to feed the 


opulous nation of Holland, who yearly ſend vaſt fleets | 
a, : (Et down thinker | 


to Dantzick to buy the corn and oxen, fen 
from the ſeveral parts of Poland. Lithuania in parti- 
cular produces +590] { x na NN 
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With theſe ſtaple commodities they purchaſe thoſe of 
other nations, viz. . | 


Wines, Martens, mation of the lungs, and tenſion of the belly, from a 
e Tin, LEE Lan Be. „ 
Stuffs, Steel, sf | | 
* ſilks, 2 =. S. enn. 
3 1 | | 
ewels, i | and a chat . The geographical Deſcription of Poland. 
ables, Spices. Wh | | 


The country of Poland, in general, produces alſo all 
kinds of fruits and herbs, and a good breed of horſes. 


There are vines in many places, whoſe grapes are grate- | 


ful to the taſte, eſpecially if the ſummer and harveſt be 
- favourable ; but the wine is generally very ſharp, when 
drawn off. In the mountains there are mines of lead, 
filver, copper, and iron; but the moſt conſiderable of all 
are the falt-mines in Leſſer Poland, which are the chief 
riches of the country, and bring moſt money into the 
exchequer ; they work in thoſe mines as the colliers do in 
out coal-pits. The ſalt is generally of a blueiſh colour, 
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ſome veins, of ſal-gemmz. . The woods are well ftored 
with hares, rabbits, ſquirrels, deer, f oxes, bears, wolves, 
and. boars. The ovian foreſts have plenty of elks, 
wild aſſes, wild oxen, called ui, and buffaloes, whoſe 
fleſh, . when falted, the Poles eſteem a | great dainty, 
In the Ucrain there are wild horſes alſo, whoſe fleſh is 
equally eſteemed by the nobility. The wolf, reſembling 
a hart, or the European, lynx, called lupus cervarius, 
and by the natives ris, with ſpots on its belly and legs, 
affords the beſt furs in Poland. The quails in Podolia 
have green legs: it - is ſaid their fleſh is unwholeſome, 
and, if — 2 

It is a plain flat country, rather inclining to marſh 
lands, ſo that no conſiderable woods or mountains are 
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it of a ſwarthy complexion... 


| manna, of which it may not be improper. here to give an 
zz omen od) als riapibaguntogetts ir 
Manna then, according to natural - hiſtorians, is. a 
| kind of gum, which flows ſpontaneonſly . from. ſeveral 
| forts of trees, and. afterwards congeals into grumes/in the 
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coughs, proceeding from an acrid phlegm. ' It is alſo 
good in e when ſtuffed 
with clammy humours. It is uſed in the pleuriſy, inflam- 


. 


HIS country, conſidered in its moſt extenſive 
1 light, is divided into the 12 following grand divi- 
ſion 3 | 
. Polachia. 
. Polefia, 
9. Red Ruſſia. 
10. Podolia. 
5. Courland. 11. Volhinia. 
6. Warſovia. 12. Ucrania. 


Moſt of theſe provinces are divided into diſtricts, 
called palatinates; and the latter are again ſubdivided 


1. Poland, properly ſo called. 
2. Poliſh Pruflia. - 

3. Lithuania. 

4. Samogitia. 


— 


but ſome of it white and tranſparent. They have alſo 


| into ſtaroſties, or bailiwicks, 
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I. PO- 


g. ea 


| aunors) 


. POLAND, 77577 2. e, | 


| POLAND, hroperly o called, is divided no 


0 Upper per, or Little Poland, and 15 $0 en een 
Lower, or or Great Poland. 4% waldoan oat 


UPPER or Tr por and: 


PPER, or Little Poland, hath Great Poland and || 
BD as is on the north, Hungary on ra ſouth, Red 
Ruſſia on the eaſt, and Sileſia on the weſt, extending, 
from eaſt to weſt, about 200, and from north to Youth, || 
about 120 miles. It contains many woods, but i is fertile | 
in ſore places, and in general well watered. | There is 


1 
. A's 
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as being more in the heart of the kin 
noble, large, populous city, full 

wealthy clergy, is honoured with the Elen 9, of. Tip 2 
preme court of Judicature, the keeping of the royal en- 
figris or regalia, and is the 7 of the king's corona- 
tion. It comprehends, 1 2. Stradomira, or 


141 


om: yet ta 


Stradonia, which lies betwixt Cracow and the bridge; ; 


| 55 Cl 2 „ and, 4. Caſimir, joined to the other 


n bridge over the Weiſſel. The firſt, which,” 
is i che moſt 5 — quarter, is encompaſſed with a ditck 
and wall flanked with round brick towers; and in it 
ſtands the caſtle, a mile in compaſs, founded on à rock, 
with noble red by of ſtone;round a ſ are court, and 
galleries ſupported by marble pillars. The e king's apart- 
ments are adorned: with very curious paintings and ſta- 


put one mountain in Little Poland, and that is abſurdly 


tues. It was rebuilt by king Sigiſmund the elder, who 


called Mons Calvus, or Bald Mountain, D on the added the north gallery, which-affords a proſpect over all 


fummiit of it there is a monaſtery. 3 1 26 6 Hy | 
erg ere is pag ine zi Hir bitt 


2 
C3 © 3} : 


4.» Ia | ke ne 
Ti palainates' of J Sendomir, ONO ks 


4 Lublin. 
And theſe three palatinates form together this dioceſe of 


Cracow; which contains ore . n Fl 
which are collegiate. - -\ » 
The palatinate of ebe has- Sileſia on the welty' the 
atinate of Sendomir on the eaſt, Hungary on the 
ſouth, and Siradin on the __ Plies 1s * ſort — 
matina in this country, which they gather in May an 
June, ſweep it off the wh with ſieves, ey with the 
dew, and make ſeveral e of it. This palatinate 
contains, beſides four diſtricts, three duchies, and one 
county. The four diſtricts are, 1. Cracovia, ſubdivided 
into are and Proſſovia. 2. Lelovia. 3. Briecz. 
4. Sandecz! The three duchies are Oſwieczin, Zalor, 
and Severia, which are part of Sileſia: and the county is 
that of Scepaz, which GOES to 1 _ con- 
tains 13 towns. ; 
Cracow, or Cracovin, the metropolis of this pan | 
nate, and of the kingdom of Poland, is ſeated on a rocky | 
bank of the river Viſtula, about the middle of the pala- 
tinate, 36 miles eaſt from the confines of Sileſia, 40 eaſt | 
from Germany, 44 north from the confines of Upper 
Hungary, 680 north-weſt from Conſtantinople. It 
had its name, as is ſuppoſed, from one Cracus, or Grac- | 
chus, a perſon: of great reputation, and, as the Bohe- | 
mians boaſt, one of their princes, whom the Polanders 
Intreated to take upon him the government, after they 
were weary. of the twelve waywodes that ſucceeded king 
Lechus I. but others make it the Cortodunum of Pto- }| 1 
lemy. It is very populous, and the largeſt and beſt built 
of any town in Poland, the houſes being of " free-ſtone, 
four or five ſtories high, and covered with boards cut in 
the form of tiles. The /public-buildings:are magnifi- ||| 
cent; among which are the cathedral of St. Staniflaus, 
the church of St. in the grand place, ſurrounded 
with four rows of very fine buildings, with 50 other 
churches, and 27 religious houſes in the caſtle, city, and 
ſuburbs, together with the noble, well- built monaſteries 
of the Jeſuits and Dominicans. © There were 32 pro- 
teſtant:temples here formerly, as they were then called; 
but they are all demoliſned. The only 2 places 
of worſhip, differing from the ſtate, are two Greek 
churches, and a Jewiſh ſynag There was a mag- 
nificent palace of the king of Poland, which, with an 
ineſtimable collection of pictures and books, antiquities 
and rarities, were all conſumed in the late war, by aniae- 
ciclental fire; and was one of the greateſt ſjoſſes which 
Poland had ſuſtained for ſeveral ages. This oity was 
made che ſee of an archbiſhop, at the firſt planting of 
chriſtianity here, in the year 964, but about 100 dars 
after, upon ſome difference with the pope, iuavas ps 
to be epiſcopal, and made / fuffragan' to Gheſna; 
diſhops have ſtill the title of archbiſhops, — there 
are ſcarce any remains of their antient honour, but a 
rich pall, and being chancellor of the univerſity; which 
contains 11 co Where all kinds of ſeiences are 
taught. This univerſity; was begun by Caſimir the ||. 


Great, finiſhed: by Uladiſlaus Jagello, and had ins privi⸗ 
leges conſirmed by pope Urban. Cracow is in the moſt 
mountainous part of the country, without either com- 


|| --- Lelow, on à little river of the e me, 


t the ſouth of Sandecz, there i is a very ſtrong fortteſs. 


Within the caſtle ſtands the 


the neighbouring country. 
of Poland are crowned and in- 


cathedral, where the kings 


terred; and here likewiſe the relicks of St. Staniſlaus, 


the ancient biſhop and patron of the at are cate- 
full kept, and highly venerated. 
Near this city are ſome. ediirable alt mines « which 
were diſcovered in 1548. They produce a great annual 
revenue to the ee and the proprietors are likewiſe 
obliged to make a year preſent to every city in Poland. 
The ſalt is of four kinds; and on one fide of the mines 
runs a ſtream of brackiſh Water, 8 a fine freſh one 0s 
on the: other ſideQ. | 

The. other towns of this eee cn di: 15511 

Zator, which is ſituated 22 miles ſouth-weſt from 
Cracow! contains only wooden houſes, but is defended 
by a ſtrong caſtle. bien Bey ni Dt 

Siveria is the capital of a duchy of the ſame name, 
has two caſtles to defend it, the one ſituated on an iſland 
in the midſt of: a lake and the other on the ſummit of a 
rock ; and is celebrated for the mines of ſilver and lead 
11 its neighbourhood. ion enim © V1 #4 [136 

Biecz, 'which! is''33 miles! ſouth-eaſt of Cracow; is a 
2 town watered by the riverRapa, Hm ths: fuface 
of which ſulphur i is made. {1 10 t b 

Sandrecz, 24 miles ſouth of Cracow, inal * 
walled commercial town, celebrated: for mines of gal 
and copper im ts neighbourhood, and een ern 
giate church and ſeveral monaſteries. 
is rr 
rounded with an old wall, defended by ſtrong caſtle on 

a hillʒßh and has ine at aner nd lead in its es) neſgh- 
e 5 : 3 

..LOfvieezin, ; ſituated 4 ouch fide of 4 da, 
12 miles from the borders of Sileſia. The houſts are 


built br * of wood and the caſtle, which defends itz} of 


2 It. s the thoroughfare from Semen, 
Hatha very great trade in ſalt .. 

: Czentochoiv, .on:the river Wiintas, dan tho wants of 
Sileſia, is celebrated for remarkable good beer. Without 
the walls there is a monaſtery of hermits, here à pic- 
tute of the Virgin Mary is: depoſited, and which thoſe 
hermits affirm to have been painted by St. Luke himſelf, 


who have made rich preferits; to the heraita yet theſe 
treaſures are not: lodged in tht monaſtery, but in a ſmall 
fortreſs, to defend which the hermits keep A gartifbo.of 
gooamaeporn!? + .11! n 10 1:4 / #41107 Or S991 
Near the little town of, Blacovia, 25 nikes north welt 
from Cracow, is a filver mine. In Proſzorice, 10 miles 
north of -Cracow; a provincial diet is held; and cuſſia, 
20 miles weſt of | Cracow, is famous for. ſilver and lead 
mines, and the beſt bread? and beef in Poland. 0117 
Near Veliſca, 25 miles eaſt from Cracow, are ex 
lent mines of rock ſalt; but one misfortune i s that. the 
miners,” who work undergwund, ſoon grow: blind from 
the acrimony of the ſalt; and at Lubawla, 14 min 


. 400 * 5 


The ſenators of this palatinate are oF biſhopy- pala- 


tine, and caſtellan of Nr en ſour e r 


caſtellans. * $117 io erg 245 0 

The zuriſdiction of this. palatine i 18 very 12 95 — rn 
tend ſeveral ways, only oyer the citizens, and coun- 
trymen, but alſo the nobility and gentry6of; the pala- 


tinate. The pretor, or mayor of Cracow, is named by 
the king; but the caſtle is , principally under tha com- 


= LT court, c CARO | 
61 | 


0 


mand of 3 whos, ten deputics;-of t brgraves, 
* 


This hath drawn a great concourſe of pilgrims hicher, 


144 
whom; in times of and war, a ſtrict guard is 
| ie dog an oath ntl ray". xt 


out of the gentry. 

The palatinate of Sendomir, or Sindomir, has that 
of Cracow on the weſt and ſouth-weſt; H on the 
ſouth; Maſovia and Great Poland on the north ; and 
Red Ruſſia, and the palatinate of Lublin, on the eaſt. 
It is divided into ei t diſtricts, and has nine ſenators 3 
viz. the palatine and caſtellan of Sendomir, and the caſ- || 


tellans of Wiſlicz, Radom, Zawichaſt, Zarnow, Ma- 
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'ſone, with beautiful cloyſters for the canons, The ad- 
jacent country abounds with ſerpents and inſets, 
The palatinate of Lublin hath that of Sendomir to 
the north · eaſt ; Naſovia-to-the north, Podlachia to the 
weſt, and Lithuania to the eaſt. The whole palatinate 
independent of the cottages of the peaſants, contains near 


—— Poloviez, and Sechow. It abounds with mines 
ſilver, 9 ice], and marble ; and 
8 its capital, via. 

Sendomir, which is on the rants fide of the Weiſſel, 
near its confluence with the San, 70 miles north · eaſt of 
Cracow, and 75 ſouth of Warſaw, It is pleaſant, and 
83 
a ſteep rock, befides walls and outworks built by Ca- 
Dit the Gre who died here of a ſurfeit by eating too 
much fruit, which, about this ſpot, is reckoned the beſt in 
Poland. moſt remarkable ſtructures in the town 
are, the inican m 4 collegiate church, 
which is very fich; a ſchool where the Jeſuits teach ; 
ind other reli houſes. The chief court of judica- 
ture for the palatinate is kept here. The town was plun- 
dered by the Tartars in 1240 and 1259, taken by the 
Swedes nk „eee oles ; 
but diſmantled by king Auguſtus: in 1704, becauſe he 
was not able to keep it. The town on an aſcent, 
from whenee there is a ſine view of the Weiſſel. The 
inhabitants are reckoned polite. Here are two 


churches, much 7 pilgrims, n which 


fandi in ar tgp - a foreſt. 


miles north of Sendowiry 15500 * uns 
of all forts and colours. 
40 miles north-weſt of Sendomir. It 


is defended caſtle and wall, has ftore of tim- 


E e neighbourhood; many fair able town, but built of timber. 


edifices, and good ſtore of fiſh. . 


Vuſden, a neu- built town, of good trade, much fr. of wood, in à plain, defended by * a1 eee 


quented, and well 
Optatow, 15 miles north-weſt of Cir Kunde i in 
ux a pleaſant country on the river Pilcza, The diet of the 
| palatinate-met here in 1705, pore area king Au- 

It has ſeveral 11 
Nalom, che capital of its diſtriẽt, 43 miles north- we 
of Sendomir, is built ade encompaſſed with a ſtrong 


31 


wall, and other fortih erb ee ee 
: into the Weiſſel. ironed 

> ing ar what own," Maile -of trakcE,obeto oh 

biſhop of Cracow, who has res — t ſtanils 


on a river that falls into the Weiſſel, 70 miles — 


bf Cracow, furniſhes all Polaml with earthen ware and | 


is defended by an old caſtle. avg 1 
Solecin ans on the Weiſſel, and is celebrated for 
its caſtle, e by i its anten duke 2 pion . 


ravlus. 
— fine kong city, near he Botenat of the 
of Cracow has a very 


Bald — where the bi In 
neat palace — —_ ne e neighbour- | 
2 4 — == of Bozentin, is — or mins 
| | lapis lazuli, a good raps: ur 

under the'diſhop of Cracow. [ 813) mod 
Chencin, 22 miles eaſt of Kicker, nent ii widened 


lead and filver, and ies of marble; belongs to che 
king, is the ſeat of r 
by a caſtle on a rock. 

Racow, or Racovia, 1 fot Ravin 3 


ze of ae Socinians and Arian 2 
_ their religion le e penn pripulods, and had a couſi- 
: . 5-96 "atoms, till about 1660, when mae 
| —4 * rms. of thoſe errors. | 
famous for making carthern ware, and 
1 * "bits of Cujavia. 

: — — of its diſtrict, a new⸗built town 
of timber, e eee, 

and ſurrounded way with marſhes. ver: 

__ Viſlicza, or Wiſlicz, x city and caftellany; bratered.by/ 
the Nida, ſtands on a rock, 51 miles eaſt af Sendomir. 
OY - but has a cathedral of hewn 


#1100 in breadth. Though called — uland, it is ra- 


drivers is, the Warta, which paſſes through great part of 


| deep ditch.-» It is — 3 well built, ow 


2000 noblemen and gentlemens ſeats, It is ny b 
four principal perſons, Viz, ; N 4 


| 
| The palatine, 
The Altellan and 
Two ſenator˖s. 


| The chief rivers of this paltinat ae the Weiſel an 


iepers. 

The city of Lublin, from, whence the aalatinate re- 
oeives its name, is ſituated in a fruitſul and pleaſant 
country 130 miles north-eaſt from Cracow, and 55 miles 
ſouth of Warſaw. It is aſmall town, but has very great 
trade, and is particularly celebrated for four great annual 
fairs or marts, which continue a month each, and are 
aner to by merchants from man R both. of. Eu- 

and Aſia. It i is a biſhopric, ſuf ragan-to the arch- 
bi op of Cracow. ' The — ſynagogue here is the 
fineſt in the whole kingdom, and the city befides con- 
tains ſeveral churches, eonvents, a collega, and the chief 
tribunal for Little Poland. It is a heal place, though 
ſurrounded by moraſſes, which aro indeed its chief de- 
fence, though Caſimir the Great walled it and ſurround- 
ed it with a ditch. It hath likewiſe the ſecurity of 2 
citadel, which communicates to the town by a bridge, 

Caſimir is a town huilt of timber rocks near 
the Weiſſel, at the diſtance of about 26 miles from Lub, 


— 5 4” - — 


rania, to the weftward 


lin. It is a large eity, with a beautiful palace and ex- 
tenſive gardens, belonging to the arc of Gneſna. 
The Weiſſel ſometimes averfiows and lays above half 
the town under water, This is the town where Charles 
XII. king of Sweden, eauſed general Tatkul to be broke 
alive upon the wheel. - - 

Urzendow, 28 miles ſouth of Lublin, - is. a qankider 


Lulow, about $6 miles from "Lublin, i is Þuilt likewiſe 
0s! hes, g:nteilutereble 66 — 
| LOWER or: GREAT. POLAND. 
GREAT Foland-id : Bade tho noh by 
rania and Poliſh Pruſſia; on the fouth * Little P 


on the weſt by Sileſia and Brandenbu 
by Maſovia. It is near 200 miles in 


ame- 
oland; 
„and on the eaſt 

„and about 


ther ſmaller than Little Pulond, for it did not receive its 
appellation of Great from its extent, but from 8 
been fuſt ſettled into a kingdom by Lechus the Great, the 
inal founder of the Polith 3 | 
t is in general a level country, bas pleaſant 
rivers, lakes, and ponds, and is well furniſhed — all 
manner of fiſh and fowl. The moſt conſiderable of its 
it. Its hills abound with ſheep and cattle, and its vallies 
corn. 
bets ſubdiviſions of this country are as follow: 
The palatinate of Poſanania is ſituated to the eaſtward 
= Sileſia and Brandenbutgh, to the ſouthward. of Pome- 


N 4 rth- 
ward by Kaliſch. * A 


The. Enatärs of this palatinate are, the archibiſhop of 
Gneſnaz ; che / biſhop, | palatine, and caſtellan, of Poſna- 
nia; and fix other caſtellans. There are ſeveral other 
oſſicers in this palatinate, both civil and military. The 
Staroſtas, ar governors of cities, have ſome of chem ju- 
midi ian, athers none, as it is likewiſe all over the king- 
dom. Sous of its towns are walled, but the houſes in 

general are af timber, —_—_—— public Eg whioh 
are of flame or brick. Lf 511i; 

oſnania, — |this palatinate, i 1s ſauated: in 
pl ſeveral little hills, by the river Warts, 

miles weſt-of Gneſna, 43 horth- welt of Kaliſch, 135 
ſouth of Dahtzic, and 143 weft. of Warſaw. It is 
thought to be inferior to no —— of Poland; except Cm- 
oo. It is the fee of. a bhiſhop, ſuffragan of Gneſna; 
and is deſended by à good caſtle, a double wall, — 


ated among 


EUROPE.) | | 45 . K 


has 2 cathedral... The biſbop's palace, and an univerſity, II of Poland were crowned, and che 


ſuburbs, encompaſſed. by a moraſs and a deep 
2 2 1 inchramoded ſometimes by the overflowings E 
the river. There is a fine college and monaſte; in 
'The inhabitants make as handſome. a. figure in their 
houſes and dreſs, as any in Poland; and their Staroſta, 
or chief magiſtrate, who. is choſen annually. out of the 
Echevins, or aldermen, is Gam hes with the title of ge 
neral of Great Poland. Moſt of them are Papiſts, but 


£ ews who have greater privileges than the 
2 _ the Saxons laid ſiege to ll but were 
n obliged to raiſe it, by ON oach, of the Swedes, 
* 16 | Swedes attac ed the AXONS here, contrary 


| nſion of arms, and made them priſoners, of. war 
in 7 The public buildings are generally of 
free ſtone, of which. the moſt conſiderahle is the caſtle, 
that ſtands on a ſmall eminence between the rivers, Warta 
nd Proſna; but its moſt ſtately edifices are on the other 
dae of the Warta, in dhe ſuburbs, The ſuburb is cam- 
monly called Valifovia, and built fo ſtrong, that, like 
the town, it is able to withſtand a, ſiege. Thore are 
three very famous fairs kept in this city, much reſorted 
to by the German traders and gentry. The fuſt is kept 
about the beginning of Lent, and laſts. a monah ; the 
ſecond and third at Midſummer and Michaelmas, each of 


which continues five weeks. In St. Magdalen's, which | 
newn the tomb | 


is. the 1 church of the city, is 


of the duke Mieceſlaus, who introduced chriſtignity into 


Poland. Here are ſeveral. other churches, beſides mo- 
naſteries; the ſtreets are ſpacious, and the tan houſe a | 


ce of fine architecture. | ; O07] 
Eben, about 33 miles ſouth-weſt of Poſania, is Gtu- 


9 


ditch and a double wall. WATTS: 
Miedzyrzecze, on the frontiers of Sileſta, is ahqut 60 
miles ſouth-weſt of Poſnania. It is a timber built town, 
erected in 2 plain among rivulets and marſhes, and de- 
fended by a caſtle. | ; | 
Slupeza, ſituated on the Warta, is defended by a ſtrong 


caſtle, ſurrounded by a wall, and is ſituated 30 miles | 


uthreaſt of Poſnania. 5 
Liſſa, which is 33 miles noxth- weſt of Poſnania, was 
plundered and burnt by the Ruſſians in 1701. ſo that 
out of 3000 houſes, only 17 were left ſtanding. 
male, on the frontiers of Silek,, 10 miles ſeuch- 
welt of Liſſa, is only remarkable for the victory obtain- 
gl near it over the Saxons by the Swedes, which proved 
fatal to king Auguſtus, that it permitted Charles XII. 
to enter Saxony, and left Poland and. Lithuania to his 
palatinate of Kaliſch, or Kalis, on the eaſt 


the river Warta, hath five ſenators, yig. n 


Phe palatine. Fi 
+= Thecaſtellan of Kaliſch. £) 
wn—nri—mn—— — Land. H T5004 1199 1 
— NF. o 
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Kaliſch, the principal city from whenee the palatinate 


hath its name, was anciently. mentioned by Pxelemy. and 


is fituated on the river Proſna, Which falls ants, the. 
Warta, 20 miles caſt of Sileſia. bis walben, | 
low. towers 


Aud is fortified only with a brick wall, and. towers. 
Here are the ruins of a wong caſtle, which was deſtroyed 
by the Teutonic knights. It has a nificent college 
of Jeſuits, and ſome religious houſes. It was taken by 

555 Swedes during the wars of the laſt century. The 
Saxons and Poles 4 Swedes near this place, in 
October 1706, juſt as a treaty had been ſigned, whereby 
king Auguſtus renounced the crown to king Staniſlaus, 
his electorate of Saxony being then over-run by the 
Swedes, and no other way left to rel jeve it. ee eee | 
; . The moſt conſiderable city, howeyer,/ is not that from 
which the palatinate receives its name, and which, on 
that account, and that only, is called the. principal city ; 


but Gneſna, or as the Germans term it Czniſen, which is | 


now deemed the capital of Great Poland, and was for- 
merly the metropolis of the whole kingdom, and the re- 
ſidence of the king. It was built, as. is generally re- 
ported, by king Lechus I. founder of this monarchy, and 
called Gneſna, from an eagle's neſt found there, which, 
in the Poliſh language, is called Gneſiad. The kings 


es, and is defended with a, braad deep | 


or Siradia, and has Little Poland towards the ſouth. It 


| ; 4 : 8 
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1320, when they were r to Cracow. It ſuffered 
very much by a dreadful fire in 1613, and has been de- 


the || clining ever ſince; fo that it is nom only conſiderable for 


being the; ſee of an archbiſhop, who is primate of all 
Roland, legate of the Holy See, and. in, caſe of the. 
100 death, regent. till a new king be choſen, whom 
alla. he claims the right of declaring and crowning. He 
Aab all proceedings in any of the biſhops courts, 
ind it is death to draw a ſword in his preſence. A golden 
cxoſs is carried before him when, he goes to the diet, or 
to the king; and when he ſits, his ain holds it be · 
hind his chair. His marſhal, who is a ſenator, carries a 
ſtaff before his coach, and ſalutes none with it but the 
king. He viſits no ambaſſadors, though they viſit him, 
During the inter- regnum, he may coin ey in his own 
name; the revenues of the crown. belong to him, and he 
has then the ſame officers with the king; but at all times 
he has drums ny and trumpets founding, within 
| and without, before he fits down to table; and he may 
viſit the king when he pleaſes. The canons muſt all be 
There is lodged in the cathedral a great treaſure of 
| gold, filver, and curious enamelled veſſels, bequeathed to 
it by Sigiſmund III. and ſome other kings. The tomb 
of one of the archbiſhops is caſed with ſilver, and the 
pillars. are of Corinthian braſs. r 
N of Siradia is ſituated to the north and 
| ſouth of the Warta, and contains | | 
Siradia, the capital town, which is ſmall but pepulous, 
and has a caſtle to defend it. 1 * 
| Wiglun, the ſeat of the Staroſta, Caſtellan, and Pro- 
CW "3p I 4 
Petrikow, a tolerable well-built neat town, about 80 


— — — ——  —_ — —_ 


miles from Cracow. Formerly the kings were elected, 


and the diets held here; and at preſent one of the great 
| tribunals. of the kingdom, for determining differences 
b nobility, and appeals from inferior courts, fits 
| in this town ; as does alſo a provincial court, and the 
4 The palatinate of Lencicia is ſituated eaſt ſrom Kaliſh, 


[ 
[ 


among the 


is divided into three diſtricts, and bath five ſenators, viz. 
the 3 and caſtellan of Lencicia, and three other 
- a | woe nog wes: 


| he principal town, called Lencicia, is 80 miles weſt 

arſaw, and 130 miles north of Cracow. It is fur- 
rounded. by, a brick wall and a ditch, defended by a 
caſtle, fituated on a rock; has a great annual fair, and is 
the ſeat of one of the little diets.  - e bed 


Piontkum, 10 miles eaſt from the abavementiconnd | 


own, is ſituated on the Warta, and celebrated 'for a fine 


Ihe palatinateof Raya lies eaſt from that of Lencicia, 
and hath four ſenators, vin. 


| 2 11 in Phe caſtellan of Soch W 


Il̃ be gaſtellan of Goſtinin. 
1 4.79 een e 72 
Fo © © The palatine of Rava, 9 


; Rava, the capital of this palatinate, ſtands on a river 
of the ſame name, u wards of 40 miles to the ſouth-weſt 
of Warſaw, It is fituated in the midſt of a plain, built 
of wogd, tolerably populous, and defended by à caftle, 
which is at once the depoſitory of ſame of the crown 
Jevenues, and a ſtate priſon. "The caſtle itfelf is a large 
ſtone building, flanked with four towers, and ſurrounded 
by a broad ditch full of water.. 5 5 
L 0ouitz is a ſmall neat town on the river: Rava, about 
23 miles from the city of Rava. It hath a caſtle ſur- 
| rounded by the river; is adorned with 4 ſtately church, 
and the palace of the archbiſhop of Gneſna, | 
Volharia is à populous town, where the biſhop of Cu- 
Jnvja has a noble palace. _. | ; 
Ihe palatinate of Brezeſtry, ts the north of Lencicia, 
is fertile, ſends five members to the diet, and hath its 
| Name from a little town 60 miles to the eaſt of Gneſna. 
It lies on 2 cauſeway amongſt marſhes, and is built of 
brick and wood. nh 4975 
.: Craſwick, zo miles weſt of Brezeſty,. h. 
| intelg OI W in ar ſtands 4 
church of St. Peter, t with e, together with" 
a college of, 24 canons. s. 
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regula kept here, till 
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244 A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY: © - 
 Rad#lew. is ſituated 6n a lake 28 miles north-weſt of || greateſt reaſon to think, as his preſent Pruffan majefty 
Breueſty; and the houſes” in general are built of hath, in the late diſmemberment of Poland, ſeized upgn 
timber j hence, like many other towns of Poland, it is [| the opulent, commercial, and fine cities of Dantzick, 


ſubje& eo conflagrution?s?s?s? © 2 Thorn, and Elbing, which are all in Poliſ Pruſſia. It 
it Uladiaw is a palatinate, Whoſe capital city, of the || is therefore not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that he deſigns 
farhe name; is built” among marſhes, near the Weiſſel, || to annex the Whole province to his own regal domi- 
in the midway between Ploczko and Thorn, 14 miles || nionns e bree oi 
north- eaſt of 'Brezeſty, 20 ſouth-eaſt of Thorn, and 75 Poliſh Pruſſia was formerly a diſtinct political ſtate 
north-weſt of Warſaw. It is the ſee of the biſhop of || from Poland itſelf,” and no farther connected than by a 
Cujavia and Pometania, ſuffragan of Gneſna, Who al- || perpetual alliance. In the year 1466, however, the in- 
ways crowns the king, in caſe of the death, Indiſpoſi-habitants put themſelves under the protection of Caſimir 
tion or obſtinacy, of the primate. The cathedral 'is [| IV. when it was expreſsly ſtipulated, that Poliſh 
an antient Gothic ſtructure, but rich in plate, orna-Pruſſia ſhould have nothing to do with the kingdom of 
ments, and relics; and encompaſſed with the houſes of Poland though it had with its ſovereign; and that the 
the canons and prebendaries, and a large 'free-ſchool. || king ſhould perſonally, and alone, come 'among them, 
The chief ornament of the place is, the biſhop's ſtately || hol 
ace, built by Matthias Golanciew, who was 42 | 
iſh6p' of this ſee, and founded the church of St. Vital || this province, and particularly Dantzick, had very pecu- 
the martyr.” The houſes are generally of brick, as is || liar privileges; though we cannot think that they are of 
alſo the caſtle on the Weiſſel, which is well-fortified. || any'very great uſe to them at preſent, as the now reigning 
Though the adjacent ſoil-is * marſhy, and ſo ſcarce of || monarch of Pruſſia is fo ſingularly ſkillful in promoting 
fuel, that the inhabitants ſuffer very much for want of || revolutions, forming innovations, and bending old laws, 
It 5 yet it is fruitful in corn, and ſends great quantities || and'long-eſtabliſhed cuſtoms, in ſuch a manner as to co- 
to ic. 5 en Sree, He ls bes | . e EI OO | 
The palatinate of Inowlocz, or Inowladiflaw, extends || Poliſh Pruſſia is in length 119 miles, and in breadth 
from the lake of Goplo, and the city of Cruſwick, to || ro4 where broadeſt. © It is bounded by the kingdom of 
the Weiſſel and the confines of Pomerania, and has || Pruffia on the eaſt, Pomerania on the weſt, Poland, pro- 
Pruſſia on the north, the Weiſſel on the eaſt, Kaliſch on {| perly fo called, on the ſouth,” and the Baltic on the 
the ſouth, and lies north-weſt from Brezeſty. It is 'di- || north. The ſouthern parts, excepting in the neighbour- 
vided into three territories, -and ſends four caſtellans to hood of Dantzick, is barren, but levef and open; but the 
the diet, beſides the palatinn ee. wo ke 
The chief town, of the ſame name, is on the river || woods, The lakes yield plenty of excellent fiſh, and the 
Notez, 38 miles weſt of Uladiſlaw. It is ſmall, but de- woods afford OO © 524; ee 
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Bydgeſt is a walled town, in a plain, on the river || Bled: hs chad * ow 0g thy 
Bard e, by which goods peers uh up to it from the | Game, * 3 „ ee — 


24 FA diſtant. T 92 5 wi" — _ al 
v4 in is by ſome made a diſtin atinate of the | ; | „ 2 
province of Mafovia, and by others a territory belonging | ' Tryin, N e r 1 ——— Bl 
10 that of Brezeſty. It lies on the eaſt! of the j} ED oo wo rr ET 
Weiſſel, between Cujavia and Pruffia, abounds with || The inhabitants of Poliſh Pruſſia have a diſtich which 
fruit, and fiſh of all was formerly the occaſion of || characterizes ſix of their principal cities and towns, and 
quarrels between the Teutonic knights, Pruſſia, which may be thus tranſlated ' © © © 
and Po „ and is divided into three diſtricts, ! ͤvv , , 
tors ate, the three caſtellans of Dobrin, Ripin, and || Dantzick the rich, Culm the delightful, and Ploczko 
Slouſk..: Og A2l ot G7 b bag. 0375175 3 0 191 2106224197 FIN 25 adbick 39 7:50» 
The town, of the ſame name, is built of timber, on || Marienburg the handſome, Thorn the devout, and 
a rock, near the Weiſſel, over-againſt Uladiſlaw. It. — | | Cur eta canks® zag. 
had formerly a ftrong caſtle, which was demoliſhed by || p oO O'S O07 OLE" PHONES 167470 
the Teutonic knights. ff {© ff The palatinate of Pomerellia hath Pomerania on the 
Ploczko, or Ploſkow, on the welt fide of the country, }{ weſt; the river Weiſſel on the eaſt; the Baltic on the 
is by ſome alſo reckoned a palatinate of Maſovia, from north; and Great Poland on the ſoutn. ang 
which it lies rather to the eaſt, between the Weiſſel and This palatinate had formerly princes of its own; then 
Ducal Pruſſia. Its ſenators are, the biſhop, palatine,'}| belonged to the knights of the Teutonic order; afterwards 
and caſtellan of Ploſkow; and it is divided into four fell under the dominion of the ſovereigns of Poland, and 
diſtricts. J ˙ TO. at preſent is likely to become an appendage of Pruſſia. 
Ploſkow, its chief town, ſtands on a high bank of the ¶ It has a palatinate, and four provincial judges ; lies in 
Weiſſel, from whence there is a proſpect of a pleaſant the dioceſe of Cujavia, and contains the following 
and fruitful country. It is 15 miles ſouth of Dobrin, places. for 
near 30 eaſt of Brezeſty, 44 ſouth-eaſt of Thorn, 40 The city of Dantzick, which is not only the capital 
north-eaſt of Lencicia, and 50 north-weſt of Warſaw. || of the palatinate, but the metropolis of Poliſh Pruffia, is 
It has, been a: biſhop's ſee a long time, is very populous, ſituated on à branch of the Viſtula, about four miles from 
| has a good trade by its river, and is defended by a caſtle. the Baltic, 154 north-weſt from 'Cracow, in 54 deg. 
It has a cathedral, with other churches and monaſteries, 20 min. north lat. and 19 deg. 7 min. eaſt long. 


Weiſſel, particularly from Uladiſlaw, from which it | 
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well endowed, eſpecially that of the BenediQines, in the The numbers of times which this city hath changed 
ſuburbs; where, among other relicks, they keep the its maſters, in the ſeveral competitions for the crown of 
ead of St. Sigiſmund in à gold ſhrine,” given by king || Poland, and the amazing ſums that have been at various 
41 3 Han times extorted from it,” are ſcarcely credible. Its fitua- 
T II Tf tion is now as deplorable as ever, from one of the parti- 
II. POLISH PRUSSTA. -* [tioning powers who have fo recently diſmembered Po- 
650M) 1 een e lo 93158 I land. Perhaps no better idea can be given of its recent 
- POLISH: Pruffiz hath been uſually particularized || circumſtances," than by extracting ſome paſſages from a 
by the appellation of Royal Pruſſia, on account of its letter, written by a late ingenious trayeller, and: dated 
belonging to the crown of Poland; and to diſtinguiſh ||'Dantzick, 31ſt Auguſt, 1774. In hich that gentleman 
it from Ducal Pruſſia, which belonged to the houſe of ſays, © About an Engliſh mile and a half before I got 
Brandenburgh, but Which hath, for ſome time paſt, the town of Dantzick, I came to the laſt Pruſſian guard, 
been into à kingdom. The preſent or modern and entered the territory of the republft, wien jo at . 
diſtinction, therefore, is into Poliſh Pruſſia, and the || preſerit diminiſhed on every fide, and inveſted by the huf- 
Aingdam of . gef and it is more than probable that, in ¶ ſars and grenadiers of an abſolute płince. Freedom, it 
a fem yrars, diſtinction will be funk, and the two is true, yet reigns within theſe limits, though narrow, 
Pruſſias be entirely united, and called by the general and waves her ſacred banner on the ramparts. But how 
term of the kingdom of Pruſſia. And this we have the | long this may continue is certainly. matter TOY 
W31L05 | | 3 | | an 
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to the inhabitants, or in what light he deſigns to conſider 


Amſterdam excepted, it is reputed to excel in opulence 
and commerce any other city in Europe. 


ſtadt, or the Emper 


proprietors. The houfes: are partly ſtone, and partly 


at Antwerp, that coſt 5oool. Here is a magnificent 


up the corn as ſoon as it enters the harbours The ma- 


ſo many ſhips 


| 2 a merchandize in Poland, that it is ſaid, the Dutch 


mine, 
or valuable pur 
Ne 

ied it is . 
— are already either ſeized on, or burthened with 
impoſts and duties which muſt eventually deſtroy them, — 
The city itſelf, which no — of Poland ever dared to 

I 


erve, when the vital ſpirit which once 
fled ? Their commerce, their revenues, their 


enſlave, now awaits. in trembling expectation the hour 


| of its deſtruction, and implores, perhaps, in vain the 


powers of Europe to fave her from a new enemy, a ſo- 
vereign whoſe — are equally unexpected and un- 
bounded, and who, though apparently reſtrained from 
open violence by political motives, watches only the fa- 
vourable moment when treachery or intrigue may put him 
into poſſeſſion. Moſt or all the ſuburbs, which are very 
populous and extenſive, are already occupied by Pruſſian 
ſoldiery, who on one fide are cloſe to the very fortifica- 
tions, a paliſado only ſeparating them from the Dantzick 

s.” The king of Pruſſia has at length effected his 

ſe, and ſeized this city, but how he means to act 


% 


them, is uncertain. Wee ee 
Dantzick is large, populous, and rich, carries on a 
vaſt trade, and hath long been conſidered not only as the 
chief mart and magazine of Poland, but as one of the 
teſt granaries in the world; therefore, London and 


This city is divided into three parts, which are go- 
verned by Ae diſtin& ſenators, viz. the Voorſtadt, or 
Fore City ; the Altſtadt, or Old City ; and the Rechte- 
or's City'; all encompaſſed with high 
walls, ſo broad that coaches eaſily go round upon them. 
The fortifications are of à vaſt extent, but being com- 
manded by two hills on In er. oy ſtand 
a ſie - A canal rou city, W C is gene- 
rally en with — ſhips. It is watered by the 
rivers Motlaw and the Rodaun; on which are ſeyeral 
mills. One, on the Rodaun, yields the ſtate above 
per annum, | beſides what it brings the 


brick, and generally ſix or ſeven ſtories high. © The pub- 
lic buildings are very fair. St. Mary's church is a ſtately 
fabric, with 48 altars, 3722 windows, and a front, made 


town-houſe, with a very lofty ſpire. The arſenal, the 
exchange, the ſquare of St. inie, and the college, 
are noble ſtructures. There are 20 pariſhes in the city 
and ſuburbs; three magazines, well furniſhed with am- 
munition and other ſtores, and many granaries of ſeven 
and nine ſtories high, with funnels to let the corn down 
from one to the other, which ſaves à great deal of labour 
and charge. They are encompaſſed with water, ſo that 
ſhips lie cloſe to them to take in their lading; and no 
houſes are ſuffered to be near them for fear of fire. The 
chief export of the place is in corn brought from Poland; 
of which it is computed, that 730,000 tons, or 365, ooo 
laſts of wheat, are ſhipped from hence one year with 
another. The citizens have the ſole privilege of buying | 


giſtrates ſet a price upon it; but that the country people, 
who are the ſellers, may not be impoſed upon, and de- 


layed, the citizens are obliged to buy up the whole quan- 
2 Sf Be 1 join with them in chooſing the miniſters. The magiſ- 


tity which the boats bring in, let it be what it will. 
Though this city takes off a great quantity of the woolen 
manufactures of Great Britain, yet the Dutch ſending 
for gorn' to andy Hp ery muſt 

empty away if they have no goods to carry, ſo that the 
freight cold them . "4. [& chief trade of eburſe. 
Dantzick is the chief market to which the Dutch, and 
alſo the Scots, ſend their pickled herrings, which are ſo 


at Dantzick, Elbing, and Koningſberg, 14,000 tons 
herrings every year, beſides the t quantities 
which Scotland alſo ſends thither. e Dutch fend 
Juniper ſpirits hither, together with ſalt, ſulphur, whale- 
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| court to take care of their intereſts, and the rig 


all civil cauſes not exceeding 1000 livres. 


* 


Dantzickers raiſe from the ſmaller ſort of ſtur and 
other fiſh, and from linſeed, rapeſeed, &e. 


corn, of which there is not ſuch a quantity exported 


| any where us here, the Dantzickers export pot-aſhes, 


ſturgeon, Poliſh linen, fail-cloth, and great quantities 
of ſpruce canvas, which is uſed for fails for ſmall ſhip- 
ing in England, and even in Spain- and Italy. The 
utch fetch great quantities of Poliſh ſheep's wool from 
hence, which is the beſt in all the northern world, the 
Engliſh and Iriſh only excepted, and which they emplo 
in their cloth manufacture: the French alfo bring ſome 
of it away, and would bring more, if they did not find 
means to get it upon eaſy terms from England and Ire- 
land. The Poliſh 1 wool is exported likewiſe to Germany 
and Sweden. The Dantzickers have a wine of that fort 


| they call Tokay, but it is no other than the Poliſh wines 
| of the mountains of Cracow and Podolia: and they im- 
in, which is much 


port great quantities of Hollands 
drank in Poland. Some of the beſt eaſt Wang plank, 
as we call it, or oaken plank for building ſhips, is 
brought from this 1 15 well as Koningſberg and Stetin, 
and comes down the Viſtula and Oder, out of Great Po- 
land. The Dutch cargoes, beſides thoſe already men- 
tioned, generally conſiſt of Engliſh woollen manufac- 
tures, and the ſugars and tobaccos of the Engliſh colo- 
nies, with the French ſilks, wines, and brandy. One 
half of the port cuſtoms belonged 
fince the reign of Sigiſmund Auguſtus, till his preſent 
Pruſſian majeſty thought proper to convert them to his 
own emolument. The harbour of Dantzick is not deep, 
ſo that very large ſhips cannot come up to the city. One 
of the ſuburbs of Dantzick is called Scotland, and the 
Scotch had great privileges allowed them in conſideration 
of their gallant defence of the town under one of the fa- 
mily of Douglas when it was beſieged by the Poles. It 
is ſaid there have been uſually upwards of 30,000 Scotch 
pedlars at a" time in Poland, ſome travellin 
ſome on horſeback, &c: Indeed, in king Charles the 
Second's time, they amounted to 53,090, when Sir John 
Denham, and Mr.-Killi were ſent to number and 
tax them by the poll, which they did by particular li- 
cences from the king of Poland, bringing home 10,0001. 
ſterling, beſides defraying the expences of their journey 
and commiſſion-. F 
A gentleman who was lately at Dantzick ſays, 
the great church there is a illar hollowed, which it 
is pretended was antiently uſed to immure eccleſiaſtics 


145 
were it not for the great quantities of oil which the 
Beſides 


to the kings of Poland 


on foot, 


guilty of heinous crimes. I cannot indeed readily con- 


ceive 5 to which it could have been put, and 
it is well known, that ſpecies of puniſhment was com- 


mon in many parts of Europe. I looked down to it from 
above, two iron bars which croſs the opening at the top, 


eaſily permitting it. The depth is, I imagine, 40 feet, 


and the ſquare dimenſions within about ſeven.— As li- 


berty of religion is publicly allowed in Dantzick, chere 
are churches of all kinds, 1 


utheran, Calviniſt, and Ca- 


tholic ; there are beſides, convents for religious of both 


ſexes. It is computed, that the inhabitants, including, 


all in the ſuburbs, are not leſs than 80,000. The en- 


virons are uncommonly beautiful. 2 Uhr 
Before the late diſmemberment of Poland, though the 
town was under the protection of Poland, yet it was go-' 
verned by its on 1 e in form of à republic. 
They had four proconſuls or burgomaſters, out of whom 
the King named a burgrave to repreſent him in the ſenate, 
and ſign ſentences of death. The ſenators continued for 


life; and four of them are Calviniſts. There were 100 


burghers choſen to inſpect the conduct of the ſenate, and 


trates determined all criminal cauſes without appeal, and 


burghers, who Joined with the ſenate in impoſing taxes, 
repreſented the grievances of the people, and maintained 
their privileges. When the king came hither, he was 
only allowed to bring a few 8 and was treated by 
the city for three days. They had a ſecretary always at 
t of 
coinage. © Their money, which they could coin without 
the king's leave, had the king's y on one fide, and 


he 100 


* 


the city arms on the other. We are, however, unac- 


fin, and _—_ and would ſend more of the latter, 
. 1 0 


quainted with the innovations deſigned to be made by 
Os 


Here 
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| Here is a college, with profeſſors in all faculties; but 


they do not give the degree of doctor. The juriſdiction 
ke city : above 40 miles round. The eſtabliſhed 
religion has been Lutheraniſm ſince 1525. The Calvi- 
niſts are numerous, and are allowed the freedom of their 
worſhip ; as are alſo ſome Anabaptiſts and Papiſts. This 
city is noted for having been the birth-place of that emi- 
nent geographer Philip Cluverius. | | 
There is an inland ſea or bay here, called the Friſchaff, 
which lies parallel with the Baltic coaſt for 60- miles in 
length ; but is of uneven breadth, being from five to 
10 miles over. It begins at the territory of Dantzick, 
where there is a very large inlet from the Dantzick 


branch of the viſtula, and which makes the port of Elb- | 


ing, juſt oppoſite to the mouth of that river, Elbing 
| — os A entrance of it, a little farther eaſt. 
This bay is famous for ſturgeon, a; vaſt quantity of 
which is taken here, cured at Koningſberg and Dant- 
zick, and ſent to all the trading ports of Europe, eſpeci- 
ally England and Holland. Peter the Great, the late 


czar of Muſcovy, having brought a fine yacht hither 


from Holland, took great delight in working it in this | 


bay; and, in order to acquire the mariner's art, did 
every part himſelf, being ſometimes at the helm, ſome- 
times oy the maſt, and ſometimes at the topmaſt- 
„Kc. * 
Oliva, a ſmall ſea- port, 


was concluded in 1660, betwixt the emperor, the king 


ol Poland, and the elector of Brandenburg, on one part; 
of Sweden on the other; by. Which Livonia | 


and the kin | 
was qui to Sweden ; and Smol Severia, and 
Kiovia, to the Ruſhans. G 43% 
In ſpeaking of the BenediQtine abbey of Oliva, a late 
traveller ſays, The abbot's palace and gardens adjoin- 
Ing are very elegant, but his revenues, which amounted 
to 10,000 ducats (or near 5oool.) per annum, and the 
lands of the convent, which he enjoyed in full ſove- 
reignty, are. now all ſeized by the king. of Pruffia, who 
allows him only 1200 ducats, as a penſion. during life, 
and about one-fourth of that ſum to keep! the gardens in 
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_Putzig is a ſmall town with a ſtrong caſtle, which was 


LR. 


*Dirſchou is a ſmall but ſtrong town on the Viſtula, 
where a provincial court of judicature is held. 


"Schoeneck is another ſmall town, with a caſtle on the | 


river Ters. Stargard is a ſmall town on the ſame; and 
d Mews i a town, with a caſtle at the conflux of the Ters 
d if | > 11 * ag Bf... # k- 2 


„unde, or Weiſſelmunde, is a ſtrong fortreſs, at the 
mouth of that branch of the Weiſſel which runs by Dant- 


zick, and can hinder the entrance of ſhips. 
Pantſko, on a gulph of the fame name, 18 miles 
riorth-welf of Dantzick, has f 
taken by the Swedes in 1626, and next year retaken. 
The Swedes beſieged it again in 1655, but were obliged 
to raiſe the 1 A | | 

"The ſecond . 0 | 
lies on the caſt fide of the Weiſſel, betwixt that river, 
Great Poland, and Ducal Pruſſia; and has four ſenators, 
viz. the biſhops of Calm and Warmia, and the palatine 
and caffellan of Culmsj i + 

The city of this name is 23 miles north of Thorn, 
and 60 ſouth of Dantzick. It was built and well forti- 
fied by the Teutonic knights, anno 1223, and, was one 
of their chief fortreſſes againſt the Pagan Pruſſians. It is 
2 ſituated on a hill, at the foot of which runs 
the Weillel, and has ſtill the name of a Hans- Town; 
but has Joſt its trade, and is much decayed ſince the 
Swediſh wars, wherein it fell to the Poles, and was the 
ſee of a biſhop under the biſhop of Gneſna.”  ' 
The city of Thorn, the molt ancient of any in Poliſh 
Pruffa, is likewiſe the bandſomeſt and beſt built, The 
ftreets are broader, and the houſes more elegant than thoſe 
of Dantzick. The name is derived from the | 
word Thor, which 1 1 a door or gate, becauſe the 
Teutonic knights by building it, opened to themſelves 
a door into Pruffia, and the device on the city ſeal is a 


gate thrown open. — * 
this city, in conjunction with the 


In the year 1454 
reſt. of Poliſh Pruſſia, threw off the oppreſſive yoke of 


— 


chaſing fiefs and 


—— 


their utmoſt purity 


— 


| five miles north-weſt of Dant- 
zick, is famed for a benediQtine abbey, where a peace | 


1] citizens children did not kneel down at the 


ſtrong caſtle, which was | 


inate of Poliſh Pruffia, viz. Culm, | 


the 
defended by a caſtle. It is ſituated at the conflux of the 


- 


A NEW COMPLETE- SYSTEM: OF GEOGRAPHY, | , . 


of Poland, on condition that it ſhould enjoy its ancient 
rights and privileges, which were equal to thoſe of 
'Dantzick. { x * 1 | p * r 
It had heretofore the right of coining money, chuſin 
its own magiſtrates, determining civil and criminal 
cauſes, ſending repreſentatives to the general diets, pur- 
| tes, &c. &c. But ſince the king of 
Pruffia has ſeized it, its rights and privileges depend en- 


tirely upon his will. | 
Ihe German and Poliſh languages are ſpoken here in 
z the territory appertaining to the 
wet are of confiderable extent, and at a village about fix 
miles from the city all perſons who reſort thither may 
drink as much beer as they pleaſe gratis. The town is 
| defended by a double wall and moat ; the wooden bridge 
over the Viſtula is the longeſt in Europe, as an half hour 
is required to walk over it at a tolerable pace; and at the 
ſame: time it is the moſt expenſive, as one-third of it is 
ſure to be annually carried away ly the floods. In fact 
it conſiſts, properly ſpeaking, of two bridges, as the 
iſland Bazar divides it in the middle. The ftadthouſe 
hath none in Europe which excels it, except that of Am- 
ſterdam. Great quantities of ſoap and gingerbread are 


2 : 


| made here and exported. The aſparagus that grows 


wild in the -neighbourhood is not inferior to what is 


| cultivated in other places. In this city the celebrated 


aſtronomer Copernicas was born in the year 1472. 

The Lutheran college hath five profeſſors, with a 
teacher of the Poliſh language, a fine library, and a 
printing-houſe. whit. 

The biſhop of Culm, whoſe dioceſe and ſpiritual ju- 
riſdiftion extend to this city, having, towards the end 
of the laſt century, eſtabliſhed an annual proceſſion with 
the hoſt on Corpus-Chriſti day; the year 1724 will 
ſcarce ever be forgot by the citizens of Thorn, for the 
execution of a terrible decree that year from the chancery 
at. Warſaw, at the inſtigation of the Jeſuits, and the 
falſe depoſitions of their partizans; by which ſeveral 
Proteſtant magiſtrates, and others of note, were not only 
put to death, and others fined, whipped, and impri- 
ſoned, on account of a tumult, by reaſon ſome of the 
| oceſſion; 
but St. Mary's church was taken from the Proteſtants, 
and given to the Papiſts; their ſchools deſtroyed; the 
form of the city government utterly, ſuhverted; the 
burghers forced to ſubmit to à new ſet of magiſtrates, 
who were all Roman Catholics; and, in a word, the in- 
habitants were ſtripped of all their privileges that had 
been ſo dearly purchaſed,” and afterwards confirmed by 


che peace of Oliva. During this, many of the inhabi- 


tants fled to Dantzick for refuge, but thought fit to 
rr 
oblige the magiſtrates of that city to deliver them N 
The Jeſuits college having been + bro open and ——— ; 
dered in the aforeſaid/-tumult, they demanded 22,000 
florins of the city which paid down one half in hand, 
and mortgaged 22 for the other; though the 
damage they ſuſtained did not exceed 1000 florins, and 
their whole college was not worth the ſum total of their 
demand. Mean time, the commiſſion for the execution 
of the herrid ſentence, which even the then pope thought 
too cruel to be conſiſtent with the principles of chriſtia- 


nity, Raid about à fortnight, and coſt the city 40,000 


florins: five or fix ſoldiers were quartered upon every 
Proteſtant burgher, who was even obliged to maintain 
them in ſuperfluities, on pain of being treated with inhu- 
manity; ſo that the miſery and calamity upon this occa- 
ſion in Thorn is almoſt inexpreſſibl eee. 
Ibe leaning. tower in this town is much admired, for 
though the outſide is built obliquely from the ground, ſo 
that 1t ſeems Ar er fall, yet the floors and - ceilings 
within are perſectly horizontal, and the walls perpendi- 


cular to the horizon. In the univerſity library two of 


| Cicero's epiſtles are preſerved on wax, and ad- 
mired by the curious. 5 ; hy 2 


own, where the provincial diet of 
town, ſtrongly walled, and 


Schonſee is a ſmall town, 
atinate is hel. 
raudenz is a pleaſant 


Viſtula and Offa, 36 miles weſt of Thorn, 46 ſouth of 
Dantzick, and 210 north-weſt of Warſaw. . 


the Teutonic knights, and put itſelf under the protection from Culm, 
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Straſburg on the Dribent is a. little town, 32 miles 
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The palatinate of Marienburg is bounded on the north 
by the altic, and ſurrounded on the other F by the 
2 of Pomerellia and the Friſchaff. It is an open, 


level, populous, and fruitful country, producing corn, | 


cattle, graſs, &c. in abundance. The air is good; the 
fuel generally uſed is either turf, ſtraw, or ſtubble, and 
the few woods harbour very fierce wolves, The inhabi- 
tants are principally Lutherans, or Roman Catholics, 
and the palatinate has only two ſenators, viz. the palatine 
and caſtellan of Marienburg. 111 roy 
The city of Marienburg ſtands in 54 5 min. 
north lat. and 19 deg. 39 min. eaſt long. on a branch of 
tze Viſtula, at the di 
Elbing, 25 ſouth-eaſt of Dantzick, and near 72 north 
of Thorn. It was founded by the "Teutonic knights, 
and formerly deemed their principal city. The caftle, 
which was erected in 1281, is a brick ſtructure, fortified 
on one ſide with a treble ditch, defended on the-other by 
ſtrong ſtone, walls, and ſecured by high towers at the 
flanks. In 1410 Uladiſlaus took the town, but could 
not reduce the caſtle ; the Teutonic knights, however, 
not being able to pay pere to defend it, ſurrendered 
it to king Caſimir in the year 1460. In 1626 it was 
taken by the Swedes, when 12, ooo Poles marching to 
recover it, the Swedes ſallied out, engaged, routed, and 
killed 4000 of them. I eli 
In 1640 it was burnt by the Germans, and the place 
was reſtored to the Poles in 1660, by the treaty of Oliva. 
The prince of Conti partly garriſoned the place in 1697, 
but was ſoon obliged to quit it. In 1707 it was feized 
again by the king of Sweden, but reverted afterwards: to 
the crown of Poland. Here is a magnificent church, 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary; but the town is meanly 
built, moſt of its houſes being of wood, and the inha- 
bitants poor. The adjacent ſoil. is fruitful, and well cul- 
tivated, as is the „ EIN of the ſame name, 
formed by the river; but the dykes, to preſerve. it from 
inundations, are very expenſive. - The beſt mead in Poliſh 
Pruſſia is made here. There is an iſland near this city, 


called Zulnara or Zulna, which is a very rich ſpot, and 


divided into two parts; viz. 1. The greater, which lies 
next to Marienburg; and the leſſer next. to Dantzick. 


Elbing, on a river of the ſame name, tllat riſes out of 
the lake Drauſen, is 18 miles ta the north-eaſt af Ma- 


rienburg, 35 eaſt of Dantzick, , Are of Uladiflaw, 
and 133 north · weſt of Warſaw. It is the metropolis of 
the palatinate, and the only port, except Dantzickʒ in 
all Poliſh Pruflia. It was built in 1239 by the burghers 
of Lubeck; had the ſame laws, privileges, and arms, as 
their city; and was one of the Hans- Towns, as well as 


towns on the Baltic. It afterwards fell into the hands of 
the knights of the Teutonic order, who oppreſſing the 
people, they ſhook off their yoke in 1454, demoliſhed: 
the caſtle, and ſubmitted themſelves, on certain, condi- 
tions, to the king of Poland. In 1525 this city ſub» 
mitted to Albert marquis of Brandenburg, the firſt duke 
of Pruffia, who in 1542, founded the univerſity. In 
1577, when Stephen king of Poland: beſieged Dantzick, 
he made Elbing the ſtaple of trade, at the ſame time that 
the Engliſn, Who had a conſul here, made it the ſtaple 
for their clath; which they have fince: removed to Dant- 
ick. It was taken by the Swelles an. 1629, but. in 16 
they reſtored it. In 1655 it ſubmitted to Charles: Guſ- 
tavus, king of Sweden; but it was reſtored to the Poles, 
by the peace of Oliva, in 1660. On the 14th of Octo- 
ber, 1698, general Brandt, with a body. of | horſe; of the 
elector of Bran forces, came into the neigh- 
bourhood, with a deſign to put a garriſon into this town, 
on account of an a ent formerly made between the 
then king of Poland and the elector of Bramlenburgh, 
at the treaty of Vela and Bydgoſt, that this city ſhould 
be put into the hands of the elector, dope e 
ment of a debt of 400, ooo dollars, due to him for the 
aſſiſtanee which he had given to Poland in the war againſt 
Sweden 3 neither of which having been performed, 5 
it 


came now to demand it: but the city not e | 
garriſon, be blocked it up; and prepared to bombard: it; 
upon which the citizens, not willing to let _ run to 
extremity; and deſpaiting of relief from Poland, which 
was then in great confuſion, ſubmitted upon articles, 

and 1200 Brandenburgers entered the place on the 11th 

of November and kent poſſeſſion of it till the beginning 


ance of 18 miles ſouth-weſt of 
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a free and imperial city, and one of the moſt conſiderable | 
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of the year 1700, When the Poles to. pay the 
money; and, till it could be raiſed, put the crown 


A 


{jewels into the elector's hands. Accordingly the Bran- 


denburgers quitted the city; but in 170g it was taken by 
the Pruſſians, and the ſame year Charles XII. of Sweden, 
demanded 300,000 crowns of them; forced the magi 
ſtrates. to lay a bridge of boats for his troops to march 
over againſt the Pruſſians, who appeared for defence of 
this city; and the king himſelf being admitted into the 
town, he diſarmed the garriſon and burghers, quartered 
2000 ſoldiers upon them, made ftables of their ſhops and 
parlours, and demanded 100,000 rixdollars more of them; 
to ſave the town from being deſtroyed. The magiſtrates - 
repreſented to him, that they admitted him upon his 
word of honour, had never given him any provocation, 
and expected protection from him, fince he was of their 
own religion; otherwiſe they would have admitted the 
Pruſſians, who promiſed to defend the town: but all was 
in vain ; they were obliged to pay the money, or ſuffer 
the town to be deſtroyed, which, upon the ſaĩd payment, 
was delivered to the Poles, In 27 ro the Ruſfians took it 
by ſtorm, made the Swediſh garriſon priſoners of war, 
and found in the place 185 cannons, 12 iron mortars, 
and 128 mortars of braſs, with proportionable ammunition. 
The laſt revolution relative: to this city Happened in 
the late diſmemberment of Poland, concerning which a 
late traveller fays, * On the 13th of September, 17724 
s general took poſſeſſion of it in the 
name of his maſter, and drove out the Poliſh garriſon 


of 200 men, who attempted to make ſome defence. The 


black eagle has now ſupplanted the croſs, their antient 


arms, and appears over every gate of the city. They 


already feel the rigor' and' rapacity of this new ; we" of 
ment, which threatens to ſwallow up all Poliſh Pruſſia, 
and to extinguiſh freedom and commerce, in one general 


inundation. : | OPS HER BTI-11 11 Dit 4 
With reſpe& to the city itſelf, it is: divided into the 
Old and New Towns, or rather the Upper and Lower 
Towns, which are both fortiſied, and; with Thorn and 
Dantzick, form a repoſitory for the archives and trea- 
3 n li op et 7 metry nity broad and ſtrait, 
and the fortifications very regular. Its principal com- 
merce is in n cheeſe,. ma — corn. 
The Catholic and Lutheran are the two religions of the 
place. It is ſituated in a level country, like Holland, 
and is as fruitful and populous as any parti of that pro- 
vince, Amſterdam excepted. The boors in the neigh- 
bourliood have as good houſes and apparel! almoft as the 
— lemen in ese e 4 boor is hardly to be 
Iſti * is) " from a burgh end i fr: 
An ingenidus traveller ſays, The city itſelf contains 
about 15,000 inhabitants. Ie architecture of the 
houſes is the moſt grote ſque and ſingular I have ſeen in 
upper ſtories art untenantable, being deſigned for gra- 
— and not for reſidence. a — . forties | 
in the Gothic taſte, and ſurrounded by a trench. But 
even theſe feeble ramparts are, in a great meaſure, demo- 


liſhed fince it hath become ſubject to its new maſter. 


was permitted, by particular requeſt, to ſee the treaſure 
lately diſcovered here, and about which ſe much has 
been ſaid in the public ꝓtints all over. Europe. They are 
contained. im large cöffers, in a vaulted apartment of 
the ee where they had Frans untouched a number 
of years.” FPhere is not any ſpecie, the whole being 
plate, or ornaments worn . prieſts in che celebration 
of divine ſervice. - The exquiſite delicacy of the work- 
manſhip/conſtitutes their chief value, the intrinſie worth 
not exceeding 25, ooo ecus, or 6000 J. ſterling; In the 
ſame chamber where tliefe- holy relics have been diſco- 
vered were likewiſe ſeveral ſwords which belenged ts the 
Teutonic knights. L examined them with' great atten- 


2 - 
- 


and armour in India, to impreſs poſterity-with falſe 
ideas of their perſonal ſtrength” and proweſs- Nothing 


1 


can be more rude and barbarous than their conſtruction, 


two pieces of iron form the garde, and round the gripe 
is = banduge of ſtraps of leather creſſed, bat they ate 


of wonder and curioſity.” 


Chriſtburg is a conſiderable town, with an old 'caft 
on the river Sergamen, which diſcharges itſelf into 1 
Drauſen, oppoſite Elbing. . Dae MF 5 8 
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Stum is a ſmall town with a caſtle, where the diet of 
the 8 and a court of judicature is held. 
he fourth palatinate of this country is Warmia, 
W or Ermeland, which joins to that of Mari- 
enburg, and lies north-eaſt from Elbing; being ſur- 
rounded, in a manner, by the kingdom of Pruſſia. It is 
a biſhopric, the people of ' which are exempted from the 
royal juriſdiction, and governed by the laws of Pruffia 
undder their biſhop, who is a prince of the empire, the 
chief of the Pruffian ſenators, and has his ſeat at Heilſ- 
berg, a ſtrong. place, built in 1240, on the river Aller, 
from Elbing, and.32 miles ſouth of Koningſ- 
— 4 His cathedral is at Frawenburg, on the Friſcha- 
| ,\ where it receives the river Schon, and ay 
harbour, 10 miles north-eaſt from Elbing and Pillau. 


The famous Copernicus was a canon of this cathe- 


The chief town of this palatinate is Braun or 
Braunflaw, on the river Paſſar, near the bay of Friſcha- 
haff, 25 miles north-eaſt of Elbing, and 50 eaſt of Dant- 
zick. It is a populous” place, much frequented and 
eſteemed, and is famed for a good trade, and an univer- 
ſity, or rather a college, built by cardinal Hoſius. The 
town has been mortgaged fince 1667, to the electoral 
family of Brandenburg; but his preſent Pruſſian ma- 
jeſty has — in full, by ſeizing upon the 


In this manner will Pruffia, from a ſmall ſtate, be- 


come an extenſive and mighty empire, till perhaps it 
grows too unweildy to ſupport itſelf, when, like many 
other ſtates, it may decline as rapidly as it aroſe. 


When empire in its childhood firſt appears, 
* A watchful fate o'erſees its tender years, 35 
„ Till grown more ftrong, it thruſts and ſtretches out, 
„And elbows all the kingdoms round about. | 
The place thus made for its firſt breathing free, 
It moves again for caſe and luxur ;; 
. Till ſwelling by degrees it has poſſeſs'd Y 
„ The greater ſpace, and now crowds up the reft; 
<< When from behind there ſtarts ſome petty ſtate, 
«And puſhes on its now unweildy fate; 214 
Then down. the precipice of time it goes, 
«* And ſinks in minutes which in ages roſe. 
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_ THE extenſive country of Lithuania, which the 
natives themſelves call Letwa, was united to Poland in 
1501. It has Ruffia on the caft, Great Poland on the 
weſt, the Baltic on the north, and Red Ruſſia, Volhinia, 
and Podolia on the ſouth tn 


Lichuania is in about tides and 240 in 
breadth where _— It. . Amoff filled 
with woods, and it ſtill ins a great many conſider- 
able ſoreſts. It abounds in 2065" 5 wry 3 4 3 1 25 i 
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The numerous lakes likewife produce great quantities 
of aſh-; but the numbers of lakes and foreſts oc- 
caſion the air to be thick and foggy. . Here are many 
flocks and herds, and buck wheat as well as other grain 
is pretty plentiful, ſo that proviſions are cheap, though 
agriculture is greatly W but money is ſo ſcarce, 
that ten per cent. is the uſual intereſ. 
The nobility affect great pomp and ſplendor, and are 
exceedingly fond of retaining a numerous train of do- 
meſties. The Roman Catholic is the eſtabliſhed reli-- 
_ gion, but Lutherans, Calviniſts, Jews, Turks, Greeks, 
by its own duke till it was 


. 
{|} aumber of them together make an intolerable 


* 


ö 


——_— 


and made very light, ” 
e 


N 
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A NEW COMPLETE' SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. | 
| both countries ſhould form but one ſtate under the ſame 
prince, | | 


In their courts of juſtice, the tenth part of what is 


adjudged in all real actions goes to the judge's bar, 
dy paid into court. The judge claims 


and 
half 


the damages given in perſonal actions, and a Lithuanian 
nobleman is permitted to compound for murder by pay- 
ing a fee. The common people, the Germans and the 
burghers in the royal towns excepted, are ſlaves ; and fo 
exceedingly illiterate, that ſome of them even retain 


= of their antient idolatrous ſuperſtitions. 


he poor people here have only Monday to themſelves, 


and ſometimes their lords even deprive them of that. 


If 


they are. condemned.to death, they muſt either execute 
themſelves, or they are executed with the moſt excruci- 
ating torments. They wear a coarſe aſh-coloured habit, E 


and for their legs they have buſkins of bark, and 
rally ſpeak the 


ne- 


clavonic, which is the language uſed in 


all their courts of judicature. They have a great mix- 
ture of Poliſh, and alſo of the Latin, which laſt is as 
common here as in Poland, and ſpoke by people of all 
ranks, inſomuch, that Michalon, one of their authors, 
makes no doubt of their being deſcended from the old 
Romans; and the rather, becauſe the Lithuanians had, 


not long ſince, the ſame cuſtoms and ſuperſtitions, as 


burning the dead, divining by augurs, &c. 


The bread they commonly eat is 'a coarſe black ſort, 
made of rye, the ſooty wheat unwinnowed, and barley- 


ears, all nd together. They have fleſh, "fiſh, 


and 


fowl ; and what cattle or poultry they think they ſhall. 
not be able to keep in the winter, they uſually kill in au- 


tumn, and preſerve in ſalt. | 
' In every houſe in the country they have four or 


five 


harid-mills to grind their corn: while they are at work 
they have a conſtant ſong. They have alſo a ſort of ver) 
long wooden trumpet, which, when they ſound, almoſt 


d by-ſtanders. 
Their peaſants have 


ling or interweaving 
with each other; and 


zgons or carts, all of ' wood, 


ir coverings are commonly the 


fame, not much unlike the colliers or lime-burners 


| carts in England. The wheels are of one flat and intire- 


piece of wood; and as the axletrees are never pos | 


* 


Their houſes are built round, and therefore 


queaking” 


them towers. They are narrow, and open at top, to let 
out the ſmoak and ftench ; and nerally covered with 


boards, ſtraw, or bark of trees. In theſe the people 


and 


their cattle live together, by which both often receive 


injury... 


One of the employments of the men in the winter is, 
to ſtuff beds with chopt feathers and ſtalks that grow in 
the marſhes; and part of the womens buſineſs within 
doors is, to weave coarſe cloth. For fear of the incur- 
ſions of the Tartars, the Lithuanians ſecure all their corn, 


J ſtraw, ſalt meat, and, in ſhort, all their proviſions,” in 
Il caves, which they dig in the foreſts, and hide the entrance 
I wich the bark and branches of trees. vt 


The firſt palatinate of Lithuania is Vilna, which com- 


I prehends three large diſtricts, and is divided into two 
equal parts by the river Wilia. It has only three ſena- 


tors, viz. the biſhop, palatine, and caſtellan of Vilna; 
and its name is derived from the capital, not only of this 


palatinate, but of Lithuania, vx. 


„Vina, which the inhabitants call Vilenſki, and 


. * 
* 
: the 


Germans Wilde. It ſtands at the conflux of the Vilia 


and Wiln 


| 70 Engliſh miles 'north-eaſt from Grod 

162 eaſt from Konin g, and 100 ſouth from Mit” 
tav 131 ſouth from Riga, 217 north-eaſt from War- 
ſaw, and 235 eaſt from Dantzick. It was founded in 
1305. It is a large populous town, with a good trade, 


ö but chiefſy carried on by foreigners, the natives being 


r and lazy. The h are ſo ſmoaky, and the in- 
bitants, who are ſlaves to their noblemen and their 


bellies, eat ſo much garlick and onions, that half of them 


are blind before they grow old. They are much given to 
quarrels, and, if they murder à foreigner, pay only 16 
ollars. The ſtreets are badiy paved, dirty, and ſwarm 


with beggars; for here is no hoſpital. Moſt of 


the 


houſes are low and mean, and built of wood, except thoſe 


of ſome foreign merchants, the great duke's palace; 


the 2 
| cathedral and churches, all built of ſtone 3 as are alſo 


the 
me 
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Bernardine e the wh and the Ruſfian 8 or Cons, 4 #46 beat town . 
company's warchouſe, where thei ermjn „A be conflux of che Witia 4 17 4 * 
dles, 2 7114 10 a 2 If was pe T de its mrad, and 4 «th .. Jippite._ Ot 


— — Friedetiſher , not far from this town - 
of monks of t the as of Camaldolj i. k 44 
-*Calvarie is à ſmall town near che P Pruffian frontiers, 


eee e . watt NG 
the ſeat of the chief coutt of judicature for Lifhiania, 
which its yearly at this place and at 'Minſk, by turns. 


All the inhabitants, except the members of this: ibunal, inhabived ci by Jews, who EX 
are under the juriſdiftion of the pala ne, who is gover- go thy n. fl blah on 


of the Cit Abb | be + gr is 4 ſinall town, „ Where 6 Vladilaus gra 
mar” np a eee upon Ibin, 50 another || rally reſided. It is el en on in e 
much more beautiful, of a modern ſtructure, at the defended only by a caſtle built W 3 
lower part of the town; and in the dal's palace there is [ Grodno, the largeſt town in L bai; an e Vile 
a well - furniſhed arſenal, or armory, and a good li- is ſituated on M river N it 555 not 1 0 
y- The cathedral, dedicated to St, Stäniſtaus, Warfaw. Here is a fine palace; à caſt! 5 | 
in the lower caltle : it has a large ſilver tomb of || Jews ſynagogue, à Carmelite nungery Gr 
St. Caſimir, who was canonized by pope Leo X. Its || nine Roman Catholic churches. ety thee theſe | 
revenues are conſiderable ; and though the archbiſhop js || two other palaces, the one belonging to prince 
- — Catholic, he challenges juriſdiQion over all the || and the other to the Sapietian family. Very few ' the 
of Poliſh Ruſſia who are of the Greek reli nd] ſtreets of this city are paved; a great part of the 
| . is, however, diſputed by the bifhop of 7 75 was conſumed by fire in the year 1753. _ 
Has is 2 great bell that requires 24 men to — 1, placy'of by 188 , has a provingjal diet, a court is 
which was given by king Sigiſmund III. who alſo C. 
the filver tomb, and' an altar of 'the ſame metal. P. The oo . diviſion of Lithyania, or Lagen 
college here was founded in 1579, by king Stephen, Ruffia, contains White 4 45 and is 
with profeſſors of divinity, law, gens ay x7. Hebrew | length from eaſt to welt in bade SER 


language, and ilology; and honou to ſouth. It is bounded by we Fr "a and 1 
ificers. | Ruſſia, or the 2 of Novogrodeck, 


The ſuburbs are 2 as the town, and full of ch the Nene aces. | 
like timber ich have not partitions, but | "pp a conſiderable town, 68 miles Pico .of 
contfi/ouly of e common e the f r on à hill. It contains 3 cial 
their cattle. Both the caſtles are built of bricks, and r a high court of Judicature, .an. inferior. e a 
flanked with towers. The fortifications are but indif- | „ ſeveral Roman CHO. 15. rer bank 
ferent, and its gates are only thut in time of war. The — eyeral churches... 
proteſtants had a church and el college here formerly, but] Niefwiez is a town on the river” 
were deprived of both the diet of foland, | to the Radzivit Ft, e 
which, nevertheleſs, the Greeks in poſſeſſion of their _ college, 
monaſteries, churches, and theifree exerciſe of their re-  Rozana' is an ag agreeable town 
ligion. The town is inhabited by Poles, Ruſſians, — 7 Nofo grodeck. 77 85 pen e. 
mans, Tartars, and other — as well as 'by th Noni kx town on th „ ue es weſt 
Lithuanians. The Tartars, who lie along the banks of Novogrpdeck, 2 2 a provin 15 1 
the river Vaca, which does not run far from Vilna, have Sluck 16. 2 K —— dal e we: Fern oh 
waggons for the ſervice of travellers: ©" They live accord- || the duchy"sf ame name, belongs to — 
ing to _ own 7 pore ed. gving 2 com- _—_ 

laint, and own the king o eir ſovereign. ucowitz, 40 r 
Great numbers of them Rds in the villages of a valley _—_ remarkable 1 A from 
three miles from hence, in the way to Eoningſberg: 5 a 0 12 
Foreign merchants ſeldom come hither but in the wi WI kowifko; 2 bor wt "Polactia, n 
_ when the marſnies are frozen, and they can bring: W weft from Nene Neck, nuated en the river N 
onfl over the ſnow; I hes was ſo Nt a fa- and contains a 18825 of Ties 6s. 
ne in parts in 1571, that in Vilna alone there The ſeven for gin towns 2 1 Rust, ans 
died of it no lefi*thar than 25000: here was 2 great tumalt in the : owing palatinates are in | 
1581, on accbunt of the biſhop's zeal in urning 'the The feen of Minfki, which. i is ated 44. 
books of the Lutherans, Calviniſts, and Ruffians: in center © * is about 180 miles in length, and 
1610 che Ruſſians, to be reveriged or the 8 done 110 In bread It has two ſen. Nala 
by the Poles at Smolenſko; took this place, 4 ſer fire || and caftellan g * the town of Mantki 
to it, by which 4500 houſes were reduced to allies, ! to- Minſki, the capital of the 1 | is 4 4 ll 
1 wich ſeven Catholic, and three other c arches; built, town. defended by. « deep n 2 caſtle, 
ſo that the queen of Poland had but juſt time Wea and other fortifications. in a m 

with her canes, in boats; of Which ſome, never; e 109 ms 7 Vilas. It was ange a 

 theleſs, Were drowned. In 1644 the ſcholars raiſed 4 8 but its e much degayed:: 
reat tumult, which could not be ET fo till major 'Boxi 36 ſitusted Wy: wk is about. go 

Beinſki came with 400 ſoldiers, phe of, hom miles ſolich-eaſt from kg. t is en of aufen oa 

ther with the major himſelf, were killed in the ſkirmiſh. | i and 1s regula bs fortiveds... ot an 

| near 4 lake on confines of Cour- || B zieck, 9 miles #0; 

„80 miles ner [eat fem 2,” and 86 ſouth . caſt ſituate" upon the ſame river, is 
— is built of —_— — — y 4 caftle fended by a ſtrong caſtle, 1 8 85 Ip 
on a and Was a la a 0 large here 

Pelle 1 x town Ste Bu he” net Swiers ; It || it 1 0 ö „135 miles ſourh-eaſt'of 
3s: buzlt-of timber forrtficd; "ay alt” rr 5 Ne and A ts territor "is bound an the north hy the pa+ 
Juriſdictiom II latinates inſki and Miciſaw, on the æaſt by the d 
The patatintite of "Trek vas" Novo to "the || minians of che Ruffan empire, on the ſouth by tha tert 


an univerſi pope 22 XIII. The town is | on the 'welt, Volhinia on the ſouth, 
Ruffian empire on the north and a 11 7 beate 
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— Samogiti# to the north, Vil ritory of Rzeczyca, and e by een 
kingloth ef Prutz +6 the web. of Ming; and Novogrodeck.” 
diſtricts, but has only e viz. The 1 atine [| The palatinate of Miſci aw, "or Miſlaw, lies eall me 
und caſter of weit, wh ch give: Minſki, on the fron e Nt between the ver 

Troki/iwhich- . e pala e 00s, the e ee the, aſt 
town built of wag and ſituated among which runs ts Fe. It is for. che | 
&c. It has: two caſtles, and was' 2 55 e over-run with woods, or overflowed 
* ieee. 3 ws 4 _ =: 6 70 plain a 

re is a 8 nds wi 14 | 
= tp 2 . Ly ay! into he r diſtri 


gives —_— a ſmall difiri 


% A NEW COMPLETE SVS T BMI OE GEOGRAPHY, 


- and Modazeria; Wy Os. Wiz platters. Moſt of the inhabitadts differ prom little in maki- 
ners, habit, or langua the Lithuanians. 


ns t Nail bh ys EN 

©"! Its capital,” of the ſame name, is 7 "mall. timer build Though chriſtianity, ic ſy preached here by 

"town en the tiver' Sos, za miles ſouth, from Smolenſko,!|| Meinardus in 1200, prevailed in uy places, yet 1 

— from' wp and 196 from Minſk. The Ruf- of them ſtill retain part of the old Pagan idola 

defeat near it in 1514, but in, 1660 mot ridiculous of any. in Europe; eſpecially in A de. de- 

hey wok by maſlacred all. the inhabitants. ſerts, where. they, worſhip a four-footed Oe? by the 
low Is u large well- built populous town ſituated name of Givoſi in Rho the end of October men, 

on the river Pnieper, 70 miles ſouth-weſt from MiſciQlaw. women, children, and ſervants, meet at a place ap- 

It is a N for furs, and reckoned one of the . where a ęloth being ſpread upon ſtraw, ſeveral 

Addie a of Lithuania, and contains. a very fine caves are ſet in due order, and between every two a 


coll large pot of beer; then beaſts of divers kinds, doch male 
The” p palatinate of Witeplk is fituated north from: and female, are brought in, and ſacrificed ; after which, 


Alden 2 and Minſkt, and has Ruffia on the eaſt, from - cut off a bit from every part, which they ſcatter 
*which" it is parted by the Dwina. TW ſenators. repre- about the room, and then eat and drink heartily. The 
nt — VIZ. the palatine and caſtellan of Witepſk, its || peaſants of this country differ, in ſhort, but little from 


thoſe of Lithuania; however, 2: Boy: have ſome peculia- 
a of 'Witepſk is ſituated near the conſlux of the rities worthy of remark, 1. . — are, not ſo laborious. 


"Witzhu = Dwina, 200 miles north-caſt of Vilna. 5 as the Lithuanians, and conſequently have not ſuch 
43s' defended both by art and nature; has two ſtrong And 8 proviſions, & c. therefore, inſtead of bread, 
-caftles; is large and populous, but built with 9 — they uſe | cn turneps, as big as a * head, . 
Commerce is carried om from hence to the city of Riga, oro wild without ſowing. 2. T 2 have a 
by means of the Dwina. . way of making mead, ,metheg] metheglin, and beer, by 92 
- Orſka, or Orſa, is a large. timber-built. city, at the ing ſeveral red-hot ſtones in them ſueceſſively after it has 
_ conflu of a river of its own name with the Nieper, 26 || been boiled a whole night, in oder to make their bellies 
miles north from Mohilow, 70 weſt from Miſciſlaw, ſoluble. This 11 75 they put into veſſels made of the 
and 40 ſouth-weſt from Witep It is defended on one bark of trees. 1 They reward thoſe that drink hard 
fide by the Dnieper, and on "the other by palliſadoes, and || with preſents of a; frock, ſhirt, handkerchief, &c. 4. 
2 enn. of ſtone, which is ſheet by Weh They live to fo extraordinaty an-age, that it is no rarity 
Orfa: — Ito ſee perſons here 100 or 120 years old. 5. I hey are, 
The lots of Poloczk, or Poloczk lies. in the 2 ſpeaking, more robu d, and nimble, than 
5 north- eaſt of Lithuania, being north-weſt from that || the Lithuanians z and they plough, ; fow, and harrow, 
of Witepfk, and has part of Ruffia on the north and eaſt. | all at the fame e fo that. the ground, baving been 
It is divided i into two diſtricts, and has two ſenators, ! viz. }| but once improved burning, will bear crops ſeven or 
the and caſtellan of | eight years together, without dunging, - When 
- Polocz, its capital, which finnds Gi the river Dwina, burn the woods on the lands, if they meet with 
ut its*conflux with the Poleſa, or Polotta, 66 miles ſouth- {| trees, they do nt not, cut them down, but only prune 5 
eaſt from Braſlaw, and 120 ſouth- from "Pleſkow. It is their ſide branches, to let in the rays$- of the- fun upon 
a large and populous town, defended by two 5 one the ground, which they perform with great dexterity. 
on Sch river. In 1562, John * Bafilowitz, at duke In times of war they ; bury. their, corn under ground, 
of- Moſcoyy, took it, and carried away moſt of its inha- in re itories made for that purpoſe; preyious ti which: 
— * — temained in the hands of the Naben wy 7 ſmoak it, which / makes. oe unn 159 ſeveral 
* when it "was recovered by Stephen g I 531 9434 409 
uilt and endowed a Lery fa fair oundation here "This province has three 83 vi. e eee 
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teren Courland, It lia, and the N of . che capital of this pepvinges, is but an incon- 


Pruſſia Phe length, from eaſt to weſt, is, near. 190 


and the reateſt breadth, from "north to ſouth, As heal, 39d * 1 dea of of 
; north to yes > _ ; 
— The foil; 18 3 as the game itſelf, in the Ri * s 89 tg _ on 15 


| 8 of he Eby} k ies; it contains many ri- nner; is rather a — bullt town then Roles: 
vers and lakes, and has ſome 3 and 8 ja ied. ated puter river, Wirwitz, about -25 miles ta 
Yards:' Some parti at * mountainous, d_ the woods ward of Rozu, and is ne bop, Auf 

contain prodigious Twarms of *bees ; the 1 is excel- | CF oe neſna: - 

| Lent, © and the N recrarkable for its Purity, a 4. white- ha part of this, province, called Poliſh * 


| ery.little. importance, and I 
Fuer i b breed” of borſes here, which are fall Pat nl 55 4 ONE e ee ee 


lace, es ame of a town, via. Dunebur 
S2 Tio i ah Sk Hon Feet hos Wet er 
THE inn are ſo du PI t Wina, 28 m 0 ro 60 to N 
2 — but wooden. plough-fhares ;_ becauſe when of: Bi 17 H 


L. © 


1 Wi, 18 8 20 blu 1 4 
one of their ſtaroſtas thought to introduce iron ſhares, || _ TM: * : 


— 
2 — 


f > 
Jt 44. 24 4 IJ 


* — . Z 
| in a :Teaſont which happened not fo kindly as uſual, | V. 8.0 . K L A N Dos 25 1 5 Par 
imputed the cauſe of it ſolely to the change of this tool; 
ſothat he was forced to let them i ne 225 mY of Roma, called. 1 the inhabitants 
again, for fear of an inſurrection. 4 Kur-Semmer, 8 tract of land. projecting into 
In 1404, Vitoldus, duke of Ls, ve this the Tea, «4 is « > theres by the Baltic, RR 
Eviiſtry to the Teutonic knights ; but N was || eaſt by 


hy a, on. g north the Gulph of Ri 
talen from chem by -Uladi flaus Tagetts, 15 of Po- and 3 c 15 0 The oh * — 2 


Samogitra. 
| lands: after whoſe' death, in 1446, by 2 treaty with || the Seat readth 180 (ol, . Many parts of the coun- 
N again put in polleflion of this duchy. try are wo Jo. and ſome ſwampy; vat when. thoſe ſwamps 
— 15255 Albert of Brandenburg was made he- are gr ine d, io il 2 ie fertile, and yields 
| duke of ' Pris,” it fell to the crown. of Po- GX, p ure, & undance. This duchyiis 
land; but i in the late , Wars with" Sweden it was almoſt eri well Fu pplied. ich fb an and abounds, in iron-ote, 
— » nee 4 


2 2 bo: of. chalk, ſtucco, timber, am- 
:  'Fhe'ordinaty people here live in cottages, Mick ſtand, ber, & 5 which the inhabitanes trade 0 Rig“, Li- 
for the moſt part, near lakes and rivers, and are Gvered | 5 Winddaw, Memel, Ko. N Nr 
either with chateh or boards. They are low, and built orles and cattle are very pense here, and one of 
longways, with the hearth” in the middle; mean furni- their 3 of agriculture is to let the water remain upon 
ture, and but one room for themſelves and cattle. The || the low gre abs 


r two or three years, and then drain it; 
better ſort drink our of 2 as and cat off of wooden when the Sei is found to be ane enriched. . 
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' EUROPEA] | N Baia . EWA 15 
ow een inthe edle religion 4 N Dre on the river Anger; 18 miles north- 

> 0 ingen, is a atinate as well as the ſeat 

* W e d of a biſhop of e being Proteſ- 
or, Pit j| tants, put themſelves formerly we the king of Po- 


are e tolerated, yet excluded from public haps but 


Arians, Armenians, and 
Socinians, F OP bY 


are not permitted to ſettle in the duchy. VII. 
The nobility are diſtinguiſned by the lations of 
old and new; the former only are permitted to enjoy of- 
fices of ſtate, but neither are admitted to fit in the diet 
of Poland. Both, however, have an unlimitted power 
over their wretched tenants and vaſſals, which extends 
even to life and death. The duke is the patron of ſome 
of the churches, and the nobility of others. When ſtate 
neceſſity requires, the nobility are obliged to ap 3 on 
© horſeback properly armed, but they are not under 
neceffity to march beyond the — The duke of 
Courland, as his country is a fief of Poland, is obliged, 
on the election of any new king of the Jatter, to ſen 
enjay for re-inveſtiture. He is permitted to appear in 
all 42 regalia allowed to ſovereign princes in — 
to coin money in his own name, &c. But in extraor 
nary caſes the qr, may appeal to the Poliſh poo 
He keeps a court with all the proper officers. of ſtate, 
and is able, with the aſſiſtance of his nobility, to raiſe 


, 
„ 


land's protection; but on his endeavouring tõ force a 
Popiſh biſhop u — 5 them, 3, oy ſubmitted to the duke of 
Courland, and are the richeſt 4 in his dominions; 
The captainſhip of Tuckum is ſo called from its chief | 
town, which is about 5o miles eaſt of Goldingen. 
Semigallia, the eaſtern diviſion of Courland; has Li- 
vonia Proper on the north, Samogitia on the ſouth, _ 
the palatinate of Ploſcow on the eaſt. 
ttaw, on the river Muſſa, 32 miles ſouth of Rigs, 
is the capital of „ e * indeed of the whole 
duchy, as well as the feat and burial- place of its dukes” 
who have a magnificent caftle, which is fortified by two 
baſtions, encom by marſhes, and has always a 
ſtron a on, The town is alſo well fortified,” thou 
meanly built, ouſes bei1 of bri 
of timber, and ſome of der, þ ana ricky party 
and the ſeat of the diets of the duchy. It was ſeveral 
times taken by the Swedes, particu ly by Guſtavus 
Adolphus i in 1621, and again in 1701, and alſo by the 
Ruſſians in 1705, but as often recovered-. The Aa river; 
on which the caſtle ſtands, paſſes by this city to the 
Dwina, with a deep channel, which might be navigable; 
if Ty Aer of Riga had not, for their own = 29; ped | 
the mouth of it. 


an army of 20, ooo men. 
In the year 1558, Ketler: the laſt 
Teutonic knights, was by the king of Poland made he- 


reditary duke of Courland, on condition of his quitting | 
at leaft as much ground as Riga, but as the” ſtreets art 


Riga and Livonia, and holding the duchy as a fief of 
that 
Feucdand till 1737, when the family being extinct by 
the death of Ferdinand the laſt of the Ketlers, the Cour- 
landers choſe for their duke, Erneſt Count Biron, a na- 
tive, and Chamberlain to Anna Iwanowna; and he was 
afterwards inveſted by the king of Poland. In 1740, 


where he continued ſome years, but at length was recalled 
and reinſtated in his honours and dominions. Durin 
his diſgrace, Courland was governed by four great of- 
ficers of ſtate, till prince Charles of Saxony got footing 
in the duchy by means of his father the Ln of Poland, 
till the change in the ſovereign of Ruſſia obliged him to 
evacuate it. The duke Biron died only ſix years ſince, 
3 is, about the year 1772, and was ſucceeded by his 
ſon, who at that time was about 50 es of age, and 
who is now the reigning duke. 
The judges here are four captains. or ſuperintendants, 
viz. two for Courland, properly ſo called, and two for 
Semigallia.z- but from "theſe. an peal lies to the high 
council, in which the duke in 5 preſides, and even 
from this council a ſecond appeal may be made to the go- 
vernment of Poland; if the caſe is ſufficiently: 
ant; and diſputes between the duke and bis nobles are 
decided only by the king of Poland in perſon. 


very two years à diet is held r to which 


| 0 ves are ſent from 
1 This duchy is divided 1 
weſt. ſide, and Semigal 

Maſſa; ; and eack of | theſe into two captainſhips. 

Fhe fuſt captainſhip of Courland Proper is Goldingen, 
fo named from its (thief town, which was formerly one 
of the hanſe. It ſtands on the river Wetaw, which falls 
into the 


Riga. It is not conſiderable at preſent, but for its large 
| F e though it is adorned with a very fine caſtle. 
Windaw, by the inhabitants Kieſc, hath an 
Harbou near the mouth of the Baltic,>90 miles north of 
Memel, and 40 miles north- weſt from 7 Gabal 
is reckoned, the capital city of a palatinata ofi fame 
name, has a caſtle, formerly the reſidence If e :LLivo+ 
nian knights, and the place where the ſtates af Cour- 
their aſſemblies, which niade t populous ; but 
it is now much decayed, being only ſupported by build- 
ing ſhips} for the duke} and by rind trade in pitch, tar, 
Wax, ax, &c. exported from 1 if. 24 he 10 
_ ©* Libaw lies on the coaſt go m o miles ſouth-weſt from: ole 
gen, and-42:notth. of „ has a good road and 


ee 1 on the 
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2 where ſome of the duke of Courland's ſhips 
are alſo built, and Ha the r any: _ his | fine, 
cores. 20 f 1 272 


* 
po 
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t maſter of the | 


crown. His deſcendants continued in poſſeſſion of | 


however, he was baniſhed with all his family to Siberia, [| 


impor- 


lia on the eaſt ſede aß the: river | 
| and dependant on it; but, on a contrary event; re 


Baltic 30 miles off, and is 70 ſouth-weſt from | 


end It | 


—— OE 
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| viſions.” In 1705 the czar. ſurpriſed this town 


7 very — — traveller in ſpeaking of Mitens ſays, The 
town of Mittaw is not very antient, a private gentleman” 
of Courland founded it in the year 1426. It occupies' 


more ſpacious, and the buildings more ſcattered; it can- 
not properly be regarded as equal in ſize.” The inhabi- 

tants are only between three and 4000; moſt of the 
houſes are of wood; and very mean in their appearance; 
it is horridly paved, and, which is ſtill more ſingular, the 
nobleſſe have oppoſed and prevented the duke's intention 
to repair this defect from motives of N Porn _— 


wr 17 miles fouth-eaft of Mattaw, is unotive: 
ſtrong town on the river Muſſa, or Pluſſa, with à caſtle 
built on a rock, which has a large garriſon. It was' 
taken by the Swedes in 1701, with the king of Poland's 
magazines, valued at 300,000 crowns, and he demand 
ed 60,000 from the duchy, beſides vaſt quantities of pro- 
ftra-' 
tagem, and forced the Swedes garriſon in the oc ＋ to 


* 


_ 


| ſurrender, juſt after a victory he had obtained over them 
„near Muhrendorf in this du 


3 The Swedes | 
it, but quitted it, with the whole dachy, in 77095 after” 
levying ing: great ſums; from the inhabitants. 20 Stauf 

e cannot conclude dur account of | CourtintÞ better 


than by tranſcribing: the nnn aan 5 | 
nious modern wen n Fort 


8 


This duchy (ays he) ah an exact relamdlance-of 


/ || Poland in miniature; the fame ariſtocracy, xh ſume tur- 


bulence, the ſame political evils exiſt in both. 7 the. 
duke ſhould have male iſſue by his preſent marriage, 

ehh: Ruſte will preſerves eie e —— 
N as they are the creatures of its on production, 


of Courland is very precarious: Poland is alrea 


| membered and divided; Pruſſia inveſts it on ne Lidge, and 
between that kingdom and the empire of Nuſſiag Tits 


little province may have the fate of its ſeuuul =D 
from the ambition or ick of one or the FA 
The rights of humanity, of juſtice, and of liberty, have 
been ſa trampled on and deipiſed in the partition of Po- 
land, that no future action of a ſimilar nature can ſur- 
prize in the preſent age. The duke is a lover of letters, 
and has lately begun an atademy in Mittaw, Which is 
almoſt compleated, and where profeſſors will be enter- 
tained at his on expence for the aucli of the 1 
nobility and perſons of condition din the duchy This 
is 2 Fenn foundation, and does him great bo- 
| ade 33 
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THE province of Warſovia, or the ie 
is the — conſiderable 


being the 1 


of War- 


part of 1 


* 


— 


' © A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY,! . 


. 


its 


the conſiderable of the reſide; It I Virgin's ; and the nobility ſend their beſt eſſects hither 
ogg of Pruſſia on the north, Upper Poland || . = of war. It was, beſieged, in vain, by Charles 

on the Lower Poland 4 on —— wot x 3 king of Sweden. * N l 
achia, which it from Lithuania, on the caſt. i s in a plain, and is defended by a 
oY an deve nga from ſbuth · weſt to north- || ftrong > Hear the Weiſel, it receives the river 
caſt, benefit of ſe- Bug, 17 miles from Ploczko, and 33 north d from 

veral eſe]; which Warſaw. The buildings are of timber. 

runs he Bug, which paſſes || Lumſa, or Lombze, is a large city on the navigable 
uite plain, river Narew, with good buildings, 20 miles from Novo- 
ui and fowl. || grod, and about 100 north · eaſt from Warſaw. . 
It Pultovia, or Pultowa, on the ſame river, is 27 miles 


| north-eaſt of Warſaw. It is noted for being the reſi- 
dence of the _ of Plociko. -- The town is walled 
and well-built, with ſtately public edifices, and a ſtrong 


G 
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Vn. POLACHIA.. 


POLACHIA hath Warſovia on the weſt, Lithu- 
5 * & ri ania on the caſt, the palatinates of Poleſia and Lublin on 
Weiſſel, 120 miles ||| the ſouth, and the kingdom of Pruſſia on the north. It 

| . is 120 miles _ from north to ſouth, and 30 in breadth 
racow. || from eaſt to The chief places are ST 448 

ing city, | Auguſtaw, a handſome” town: on a lake founded and 

ings of ||| named, from king Sigiſmpnd, Auguſtine. „ 
Bielea, à large town on the river Biela, where the 

Jews carry on a great trade. 033 Wa ts, 21628 
Bialyſtock, a ſmall town, of which 
ſtroyed by 3- In 


tt 
It 


: 


market 
wooden 

| 2 umi | | VIII. P OLE 8 I A. TY bung 1 
chapel erected by king of Poland, in token of 2 FH E palatinate of Poleſia lies ſouth of that of No- 
victory over the Moſcovites; wherein is a ſepulchral | vogrodeck, betwixt Red Ruſſia on the ſouth-eaſt, Lublin 


monume Demetrius Suiſcius, great duke of Moſ- on the north-weſt, Mazovia on the weſt, and that of No- 
being taken priſancr, died a captive in Po- || vogrodeck on. the north. it is overgrown wich woods, 


Nn I has many lakes and pools; is 230 miles from eaſt to 
this city by the neighbouring 


pl 
| 


weſt, go from ſouth to north; and has two ſenators, viz. 


to 
rivers, and ſent from hence ta Dantzick. The king of || the palatine and caſtellan of  its'capital, which is, 
Sweden took poſſeſſion of this city in 1704, put a gar- || Brieſcia, a large wooden city, which has a bridę 
riſon into the caſtle next year, when he demanded 2400 over the river Bug, on the confines of Lithunnia, 50 
flarins a week for | , | ing miles ſouth of Bie {&, and. 95 eaſt of Warſaw! It is 
Auguſtus recovered | | fortified with a caſtle built on à rock, and waſhed by the 
n paid him 5 river Muchavecz. Here is an academy, the moft famous 


; 
N 


ia erg f Jown, | „ Ger- 
|} many, Moravia, Wirk 
| 


rival, was 
the Moſcovites 


4 : 
i = 


biſhap-of that ſect reſident among them. This town 
ſuffered much by the of the Coſſacks. no 
2 20 mi ene ene is famed for a 
IE i. ce. belonging to prince vil, which is now 2 
Gymnaſium, or college for«the inſtructioh of youth. 
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Red Ruffiaiis bounded on the ſouth by Hungary / 
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into tes; viz. 
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or Leopold, is the. capital © 
name, and alſo of all R 
hills 
i | 


; fide alſo of the ſame river, 18 miles 
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ground, that commands the town; both which, toge- 
ther with the city, were founded by Leo, duke of Ruſſia, 
about anno 1289. The churches are generally fair and 
well built, and abound with coftly ornaments of all 
kinds. Here is an academy, ſupplied by profeſſors from 
that of Cracow, where learned men are much encou- 
The Armenian Roman Catholics have dwelt here 
time out of mind, and are wholly governed by their own 
prelate: they enjoy great privileges, on account of the 
confiderable commerce they maintain with the Perſians, 
and other eaſtern nations. They are not only provided 
with fiſh for their own conſumption, from the many 
ports belonging to it, and from the neighbouring rivers, 
but falt great. quantities for exportation. Barbels are 

taken in great numbers in Roxolania. Here is kept a 
very famous winter fair, to which the Hungarian, Mol- 
davian, and Turkiſh merchants reſort in great numbers. 

Javarow, 35 miles weſt from Lemberg, is famous for 
2 natural bath, whoſe virtues are deſcribed by a Poliſh 
phyſician, named Sixtus Leo. ene 
miſlaw is a populous, pleaſant, trading, and well 
| built city, and an epiſcopal ſee on the river Saa, 53 miles 
weſt from Lemberg. I he Ruſſians have a biſhop here, 
and the Jeſuits _ a college. The city is defended by 
good ſtrong walls, and a caſtle built on a rock on the 
other ſide of the river: it has ſeveral famous yearly fairs. 
The king has a very ſpacious park near it, full of all 
kinds of wild beaſts, and ſtrongly walled in, that they 
may do no miſchief. The country abounds with caſtles, 
to keep off the Turks and Tartars, the chief of which 
is faid to be that called Craſſici, built on the river Saa. 

Jaroſlaw, on the ſame river, 62 miles weſt from Lem- 
berg, and 110 eaſt from Cracow, is defended by a caſtle, 
and famed for a fair on Lady-day, the moſt famous in 
Poland, frequented by merchants, with their s from 
Perfia, Conftantinople, Venice, Ruſſia, and Holland. 
There are uſually brought hither at that time, 400, ooo 
black cattle, and 200, ooo horſes. There is à college 
here, and without the town a ſtately nunn ex. 

- Refovia ſtands on the river Wiſtoch, ſix miles ſouth- 
weſt from Lanſut, and has a _ caſtle, an annual 
fair,” and a linen manufactory, carried on by the deſcen- | 
dents of the Germans, whom Caſimir the Great took 
prifoners, and ſettled here to manage it. | 


Lencut, or Lanſut, 85 miles. welt from Lemberg, has 
a ſtrong caſtle, and ſeveral magnificent churches.. 
The ſouth-eaſt part of Red Ruſſia is called Pocutia, 
or the diſtrict of Halicz. It has the mountains of Tran- 
flyvania on the ſouth and weſt, and Moldavia on the 
eaſt, and gives riſe to the river Nieſter, which diyides it 
into two parts. Mann 0 ROT NN 
Halicz is a" town ſituated 42 miles ſouth- eaſt from 


- 


— 


then the capital of a duke, and afterwards the ſee of an 
archbiſhop, which hath ſince been tranſlated to Lemberg, 
ſo that now it is greatly fallen from its antient ſplendor, 
though it is ſtill a large town. The caſtle is ſtrong, the 
houſes are of wood, the inhabitants are remarkably 
clowniſh, and the ſituation is at the conflux of the 
Nieſter and Prut. 9 2 | 
Coloni is a town built of wood on the river Prut, 88 


miles ſouth-eaſt from Lemberg. It is much frequented | 


on account of the fine ſalt, with which it furniſhes all 
the reſt of Red Ruſſia and Lithuania, there being many 
rings here, and none at all in theſe provinces, except 
— in the diſtrict of Premiſlaw. - . 


roſna, on the river Wiſlock, 84 miles ſouth-weſt of | 


Lemberg | 
other merchandize are brought hither, and diſpoſed of at 


1 
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Bniatyn, on the river Prut, and the confines of Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia, 40 miles ſouth-eaſt of Halicz, is 
by ſome reckoned the capital of Pocutia. It is a wooden 
paliſadoed town, watered by the Prut, and had formerly 


fairs, which the Wallachians made their magazine, from | 
whence it became well furniſhed with cattle, honey, and | and the © 
country, near 200 miles in length, and too in breadth; 


2 Þ l 


wax, and an excellent breed of horſes. 


Lemberg. It was once the metropolis of a kingdom, 


old people and 


: it is the ſtaple of Hungary, whoſe wines, and || 
eſe fairs, which are more frequented than thoſe of their || 


Luſuc, Or 


62 


* 


Tube palatinate of Chelm contains the town of Chelm, | 


* 


SE Cw 


and of a ſtaroſta. 34 . 
The palatinate of Belz contains Horodla, © where a 
provincial diet and court of judicature are held,” and a 
„ / CENT, 
Rava, a ſmall town where the king Auguſtus enter- 
tained the czar Peter the Great in the year 1698 for thret 


: 


days py og EX 1 - 
Belz, a conſiderable town, from which the palatinate 
receives its name. Here a palatine, caſtellan, and ſta- 
roſta reſide, and a provincial diet and a court of judica- 
en, 2 e 
Zamoſki is a town ſtrongly. fortified, has many conſi- 
derable privileges, contains à charitable foundation called 
Mons-Fietatis and ſeveral churches, and was ori inally 
founded by the celebrated Zamoſki, great chancellor of 
Poland, in a very pleaſant plain on the banks of the 
| Veſne. | F | | 8 . 
E nr 

POD OLIA, or Caminiec Podolſki, is watered by 
the river Smortzick, and is ſituated about 110 miles 
W 1 thy Dineſter. The principal places are the fol- 
owing. 2 . 4 
The city of Caminiec Podolſki, the capital of the 
province, is 224 miles caſt from Cracow, and 230 ſouth- 


ſurrounded with high rocks, beſides being fortified wit 

walls, a deep, broad, and ſteep ditch filled with water 
by the river which ſurrounds it, and by a ey ſtrong 
caſtle, ſo that it is the ſtrongeſt place on this ſide, an 

uſed to be reckoned one of the keys of Poland. In the 
reign of king Sigiſmund III. it was taken by the Cof- 
ſacks. It has been attacked ſeveral times by the Wala- 
chians, Turks, and Tartars. In 1669 it ſuffered mi- 
ſerably by fire, and in 1672 was taken by the Turks, 


| who kept poſſeſſion of it, and thereby often made inroads 


into Poland, and carried away vaſt numbers of captives, 


lowitz in the year 1609, and evacuated next ſpring to 
the Poles, when the diet reſolved, that this town and 
Podolia ſhould be free frem taxes for 10 years. It is the 
ſee of two biſhops, one a Papiſt, the other an Armenian. 


churches, but were denied. 3 
The Lower Podolia, which is the eaſt part, and alſo 
called the palatinate of Braclaw, from its chief town, 


{| on the river Bog, 40 miles from the confines-of Molda- 


via. It was taken by the Turks in 1672, but reſtored 
by the treaty abovementioned in 1609. 


weft from Braclaw. In 1560 it was taken by the Cof- 
ſacks. It has a court of juſtice and a col ee 
Zbaras, a little city on the frontiers of Lower Vol- 
hinia, 10 leagues north from Braclaw, which was be 
ſieged in vain by an infinite number of Coſſacks and 
Tartars for two months in 16490.. 
Human, about five leagues weſt from the frontiers of 
Lower Volhinia, was belicbed and taken in 1675 by the 
Turks, who committed great barbarities here contrary 
to the capitulation, raviſhed the fair fex, murdered th 
young children, and carried into ſlavery 
all that were able to Wax. * TY SE 1 
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1 
VOLHINIA lies eaſt of the palatinate of Chelm: 

is 310 miles in length from ſouth- eaſt to north-weſt, and 
5 miles in breadth where broadeſt, and is divided into 
r and Lower Palatinates. © © 1 
The Upper, which is alſo called the Palatinate of 
| ucko, from its chief town, has Chelm and 
Relcz on the weſt, - Polefia on the north, Podolia on' the 
ſouth, and the Ukrain on the eaſt. It is a plentiful 


4 
"x „ 


Qq 


eaſt from Warſaw. It is a populous well built 112 ® 


till it was agreed to be ſurrendered by the peace at Car. 


The Greeks of Podolia pleaded to be reſtored: to their 


| _ Winnicza is a town on the ſame river, 54 miles north= 


Its chief town ſtands on the river Ster, near a lake, 
$4 


" & Ba q 
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. * * . 

Audi in the year 1589 1 
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miles north- 


two built on hills near 
Ruan biſhop. 
_ Pilaveze is a ſmall city on 
from Chmielnich. 
EKxzemenec, the capital of the diſtri of Cremen, is 
a ſmall timber built city, on a hill near the river Icua, 
or Ikwa, 35 miles ſouth-eaſt from Luſuc, with a wooden 
caſtle, founded on a rock, and mud walls. It has been 
often plundered by the Tartars. _ 
__ Vlodimir, or Woldzimiers, is another wooden town, 
with weoden fortifications, built among the marſhes, 
18 miles welt from Luſua. It is the reſidence of a 
uſſian bi - with a conſiderable juriſdiction, It 
lies on the river Lug, which falls a little lower into the 


. is a town with ſtrong fortifications, a collegiate 
church, and a public academy. | 

Olika is a town, with the title of a duchy, belonging 
to the family of Radzivil, adorned with a fair cathedral, 
and an academy for all forts of arts and ſciences, 20 miles 
eaſt from Luſuc. . | 
_ - Conftantinow, adorned and defended by a well-forti- 
ked caſtle, ftan 
miles north from Caminiec. | 

The Lower Volhinia, commonly called the palatinate 
of Kiow, er with Lower Podolia, comprehended 
in the Ukrain, lies eaſt from the Upper Volhinia ; and 
the river Boryſthe or the Nieper, paſſes through the 
middle of it, from north-weſt to fouth-caſt, diyiding it 
into two parts, of which only the weſtern is now ſubject 
to Poland ; the eaſtern being under the Ruſſians; the 
former is fruitful, but the latter, which however abounds: 
with ſalt · petre, is a mere deſert, by reaſon of the neigh- 


n UCRANI A 


EI 
part of Poland and Ruſfſia; on the ſouth by Little Tar- 
tary.;. on the eaſt by the Ockzahow-Tartars ; and on the 


Load 


the river Bug, two leagues 


zeſt by Moldavia. The name in is SC and 
vifes a frontier, which it really is againft. the Turks 
and Tartars. This is the country of the Coſſacks, who 


ve their name from Koſa, a ſcythe, their uſual 

weapon; or Coſa, which, in the Ruſſian language, ſigni- 
| ho a free-booter, or plunderer. They were originally 
4 of diſſolute rovers, that aſſembled together, from 
8 of Ru Volhinia, and Podolia, to prac- 
tiſe piracy on the Black Sea. heir chief habitation was 
betwixt the rivers Nieſter and Nieper; but they ex- 
tended themſelves a great way eaſt from the latter. The 
Coſſack language is a dialect of the Poliſh, and is full of 
diminutives and pleaſant expreſſions. Their common 
people are of the Greek church; but the better ſort are 


enerally. Romans, or Proteſtants. Their firſt conſide- 


le appearance, as an united body, was in 1548, in 
the — of Sigiſmund I. king of Poland, when they 
Called themſelves volunteers, and aſſembled, to the num- 


Hof for defence of the country againſt the 
Turks and Tartars, whom they frequently interceptet. 
at the paſſes of the Nieper, when returning with their 
Being ſoon. joined by multitudes to ſhare their 
ooty, they could, with ſhallow boats, paſs 
mouth of the 
jon from the Ucrain to the Black Sea; and, during 
— they roved all over that ſea, and its coaſts, 
making deſcents upon Natolia, and pillaging and ſpoil- 


ing v er they came, even to the walls of Conſtanti- 
nople. tephen Bathori, king of Poland, formed them | 
into an-. orderly militia; and, intending to uſe them 


inſt the Tartars, gave them the town, and territory 
Trethimirow in: this palatinate, (which they made their 
magazine) appointed 2 


_— 


ds near the ſource of the river. Slucz, 75 


—— —— 


of 


neral over them, and gave them 


+ 
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1 
HE | N 


is a large 8 country, bounded on the north by 


— 


2 


thoſe rocks 
enes, that hinder the navi- 


many, Privileges 3. and 


Fn de 


they. began to ſet-up for themſelves; 


þ r ſome time they did the Poles 
1C : y oppoſing, the Tartars: yet being ſenſi- 1 
firenged, 


| a bitter and formidable enem 


| 


' 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY: 11/1 


taken and executed, it was for 2 time _quieted. About 
the year 1600 they were ſo powerful, - that the Poles were 
forced to. raiſe a large army againſt them, who. often 
worſted them, and took their generals; but ſtill they 


continued mutinous: wherefore their privileges were 


taken away, and they continued in a ſtate of enmity; till 


about the year 1640, when Ling Uladiſſaus VI. making 


war upon the Tartars, collected them together, and ſet 
over them for a general Chmielniſki, who was afterwards 


to Poland 3; for the Cof- 
ſacks. being oppreſſed by the Poliſh . their land- 
lords, and on complaint receiving no redreſs, they aſſem- 
bled in vaſt numbers; and, calling in the Tartars, f iouſly 
attacked the Poles ; but king John Caſimir made ſuch 
a ſtand* againſt them, that in 1649, the Tartars ac- 
cepted a peace. Chmielniſki, having obliged the prince 


| of Moldavia to join him, it produced another war in 


1651, wherein the Tartars and Coſſacks were worſted, 
ſince that time they have not been ſo conſi- 


derable. | | W 

In 1677, this country was reſigned by the Poles to 
the Turks, with liberty to the Coſſacks of this part to 
chuſe their own general, or prince, dependent on the 
fultan, who kept 7 — of it till the year 1699, when 
1 peace of Carlowitz it was reſtored to the Poles. 
are 


e only towns of note, on the weſt fide of the Nieper, 


Bialacerkiew, about 40 miles ſouth of Kiow; and | 

T rethimirow, on the Nieper, 59 miles above Kiow, 

a ſtrong place, and defended by a caſtle. It is the 

-_ which was given to. the cks by king Ba- 
ori. | | a 
Czykaſly, which uſed to be the chief retreat of the 

Coſſacks, ſtands near the ſame river, 80 miles above 

Kiow. It was burnt by the Poles in 1636, but has been 

fince repaired. Wet 8 = 

I SECT. II. | 

| Of the Perſons, Cuftoms, Manners, &c. of the Poles. © 


HE ſharpneſs of the air in the greateſt part of the 
Poliſh territories greatly invi the conſtitutions 
of the people, while coarſe food, and hard exerciſe 
contribute to the encreaſe of their ſtrength and hardineſs. 
They are above the common fize, better made than the 
| Ruſhans, of a fair complexion, and have uſually yellow 
or ſandy hair. Their general character, however, is 
that of an illiterate, vain, brutal, and bigotted people. 
Scarce any of the common people can write, and indeed 
very few of them can read. Ibey have but very imper- 
fect ideas of morality, or the ſocial virtues; and the 
ſcenes of ee 000 oppreſſion, in which the preſent 
neration were born, and through which they are ſtill 
ruggling, ſeem to have debaſed all the faculties of their 
minds, and to have inured their ſouls to inhumanity. 
With reſpect to the ſuperior people of Poland, like 
thoſe of Ruſſia, they are rather ſatisfied with a trifling 
and ſuperficial knowledge of things, than to carry their 
literary purſuits to any great height. b er A t 
The Poles, like moſt of the northern nations, and 
like all governments where the feudal laws, or at leaſt 
their remains, prevail, are divided into ſour diſtinct 


. 
: 


claſſes, viz. 
8 1. Nobles.” . . 

2. Clergymen and lawyers. 
Sac © Merchants and burghers. mY 

4. Farmers, labourers, foldiers, &c.' 

A late writer fa s, From the connections which 
they (the Poliſh nobility) have had for above an hundred 
years paſt with France, they appear, at firſt view, to be 
very polite and well bred; but there is no nation in Eu · 
rope where this claſs. of people is ſo much debauched 
and corrupted as they are at preſent in Poland, having 
no controul upon their actions; and as the monks and 
inferior clergy, who are their confeſſors, depend in ſome 
meaſure upon them, ſo that they have always abſolution, 
they give a Jooſe to their paſſions, and to tyranny and op- 
preſſion add luxury and brutality.” It is true their in- 
dependency, and the arbitrary power which they have 
over their ſlaves, together with their want of a moral 


(Oy 113 
? 


led; but their general being }} education, contribute greatly to that ſtate. of degeneracy | 


rokorta 548 iD © "hf 


hich they are at FOO T 
: > 228 ſovereigns in g we fiefs, and 


Nn creatures/'as Mei re Pro- 


ans. iiterdto and pte, but have a | 
ED over the common people; and as they 


very conſiderable authority in the diets, their power 
in temporal as ſpiritual matters. In mention 
cke Poliſh cher deere fog There is no 

7 Homo ps, where have made a greater 
. their power, conſidering the obſtinacy and | in- 
dependency of the nobles, than in this kingdom; they 
have uſurped the 
of the authority o 
pal cauſe of city ſeveral millions of people, though 


they were: their fellow-creatures and Chriſtians, to ſuch | 


a tate of- ſlavery and oppreſſion, as is a diſgrace to eve 
civilized and well-regulated ſoci oY 


The only traders of Poland, who have any ſuill in| 


3 affairs, are the citizens of Dantzick, and the 
2 who are ſcattered throughout the kingdom. The 
oliſh mechanics are very aukward, and the artiſans in 
are but little acquainted with modern improve- 

ments. A recent writer ſays, There are undoubtedly 
men of good natural talents among the citizens and 
n part of the Poliſh nation; but in the firſt; place 
ey are kept my poor be bh the "Jews, who being pro- 
— by the ility, y on almoſt all the inland 
trade of the kingdom ; ſecondly, they are not properly 
inſtructed in their reſpective trades; and thirdly, they 
are kept in a ſtate of oppreſſion, and are in many reſpects 
denied the common rights of mankind.— The farmers 
and labourers,. who form the bulk of the people, are in 


ſuch a deplorable and wretched ſituation, as would draw | 


tears of compaſſion from every humane and well-diſpoſed 
__ The fituation of the negroes, in many of our 

eſl-India plantations, is ſuperior. to theirs. They 
have no other ideas but thoſe of tyranny and ſlavery. 
The wretchedneſs of their ſituation makes them indolent 
and careleſs about life, as they have reflection enough to 
perceive, that coarſe food and raiment are all they can 
expect in this life; but thoſe: among them, to whom 


nature has given any talents, have ſenſibility enough at 


times to feel the weight of their oppreſſion, which de- 
ftroys all kind of emulation, and through reſentment 
prevents them from doing any more for their oppreffors, 
| than they are forced to do by acts of violence.” 7 
. -The' nobility, merchants, and ſuperior tradeſinen of 
Poland, dreſs after the faſhions of the ' Engliſh and 
French, though in a few trivial articles they retain ſome 
- their pe modes. The ladies abhor painting, but 
1 very coarſe and indelicate in their manners; 
ths cope ind pegs ths dreſſed in the ſkin of bears, 
and ſometimes are — 2 to the neceſſity of living in 
caves, and holes in the ground, being ſo e pack 
as to. be incapacitated from even building a ſmall hut. 
The Poliſh tongue, which is a dialect of che Selbe 
nic, is not copious ; and is at the ſame time harſh and 
hard to pronounce; for it ſo abounds with cenſenants, 
that ſome words have ſeven or eight without 1 re, 
yet in ſpeaking . JL 
Their N is freſh meat, fowl, and: fi; 
and they drink the ſtrongeſt of rheniſh, French, Spaniſh, 
n, and Hungarian wines; brand „aquavitæ, ani- 
r, and other ſpirits. Their ſauces, &c. are fo 


enriched with ſpices, that ſome of the; nobility ſpend 2 | 


ſums in that commodity z and their es breakfaſt 1 
hot -pot of beer, witk eggs, ſugar, and einger. 
hang the carcaſes of elks at their gates all th they Rink, 
then dreſs and eat them, as a great curioſity, to be met 


with no where but at the tables of che chief nobility ;; | 
2 their butchers meat is delicious, and they have plenty 
of good fiſh, When they are invited to another's ele, 


= muſt carry their ſpoons, knives, cc. with them; 
their linen too, if they would be cleanly : for they 
have no napkins,” but a broad piece of flurehed Fen 


ſewed round the table-cloth, that their ſervants may net 
put other entries | 

The baptifmel and  milteſmcitial ceremonies. in Polar 

are the ſane” as in other Reman Catholic "counties, but 


Heal it. The ladies carry napkins with them, 


up us mueh ſweetmeats and dried fruits as 2 ee. l 
he maſters reach meat from the table to the - ſervants, |; 


N COrp 


| * eat it as they ſtand by the chairs: and the maſter 
bf the feaſt e E een 


wel drt. 


N ” 


d themſelves || 


part of the propecty as well as | 
the ſtate ; they have deen the princi- 


M. Pollnitz FIRE * f e, though u 7 
dear, is drank in , ef MED he obſerves, Sis 
| cuſtom for the maſter of the houſe, and his i intimates, to 


| drink the beſt wine; while the other that are in- 
| vited ate obliged to put up with t 


common ſore. 


ſtairs. Some of them are of brick and ſtone, but the 


3 of wood. The kitchen is on one ſide of the 


court, ſtable on another, the dwelling-houſe is on a 


have han ings of tapeſtry, or arras, and beds with taf-' 
fran curtains ; but ſeldom any Ono to E 


gers. 
Theiahabitants of Poland were e 5 


church of hath been predominant here, except in 
Red Ruffia, where many of the people adhers to the 
Greek church. Some of the Greek church ſubmit. to that 
of Rome, and are called Uniti, or Uniats, but have their 
worſhip in Greek. They have. alſo Armenians; who 
comply with the church of Rome, but have e wi * 
in their on langu 


The kifig, 7 Papiſt, is obliged, by his: corona- 


where there are whole cities of Lutherans, as Dantzick, 
Elbing, Thorn, and Marienburg; and ſome Calviniſts, 
| eſpecially in the ducal Pruflia. F auſtus Socinus was of 
this nation; and his followers from him, called Soei- 


John Cafynir made an edit againſt them, which was in- 
forced by his ſucceſſor king John Sobieſki, who drove 


| ſtrengthened by the preſidences of their biſhops in 
grand and petty diets. The inferior clergy have a pl 
alſo in all courts of judicature ; and the great ſecretary 
| of the kingdom is always a churchiman, The regular 
clergy, -as they call the monks, ate more eſteemed row 
| the ſecular; 2 the Mendicant friers have che privileges 
to enter che privateſt room of any houſe rd knock- 


1 


their ſuperiors or the people. The inferior clergy 

dom attend their office in the chureh, but give poor 
ſcholars two-pence a day to- officiate for them; nor do 
the Wee correct os inferior elergy for cheir miſbe- 


haviour. | 
The comman prople may be fank without rebels on 


— — 


and they will not eat butter and cheeſe en ſuch 

though the pope give them a diſpenſation ; as he did 15 
cardinal Radziouſki's time; fer which they called that 
pope a heretic. At the elevation of the Hoſt the people 
| knock their heads againſt the pavement, or benches, 
hard enough to be heard at a diſtance. Their churches 
are fine, and well adorned ; and the prieſts Me& rich 


at maſs, ſo thick embroidere with pearl. and jewels, 
that it is a perfect 1 In winter, the ladies, and 
ſome of the men, have furred bags in churches, that they 


may preſerve their feet from the exceſſive cold. 

oft of their diſeaſes proceed from their Urunkenneſs, 
to which they are ſo addicted, — have a proverb 
ſignifying, “ That à man 
wine, if he does not feel the Xs of drinking; The 
diſtemper peculiar to the Poles, is that called 7 
in which the hair of the head is matted to 
tan in one night's time, in ſpite of all care to 
i If it be cut off, it occaſions a ae er 
hight, if net a total loſs of it, er with an erup- 
tion of puſtules all over che body, and pains in the head 


l! 
| 
0 


| 


it, ſay, they have cut off their hair without any bad 
conſequence, '"'The' Poles are not much troubled with 
other Jiſcaſes;; and the bed . malignant fevers, and 
pleur iſtes, e Jetdom' of ſuch canfequence het us! n 


Il - 


the funerals of the people of quality are ſo pompous and 
0 N that they look — ike triumphs. 2 


antes. « on dag 4 


The houſes are T low, ſor they ſeldom lie abo 


third, and the gate in the front. The richer ſort” - 


niſm to Chriſtianity, by 18 archbiſhop of © 81. ; 
about the 3 964, and ever ſince the religion of che | 


tion oath, to . Lutheraniſm in Pglifh Pruffia, 


nians, grew numerous in the laſt century : but king 


them quite out of the kingdom. The generality of the 
Papiſts here are very great bigots, and their - intereſt is | 


ing at the door. The ſecular clergy are generally rich, 
but openly debauched'; and are neither rebuked for it = | 
fe 


their: faſt deys, provided "they" abſtain from fem, Ke. 


veſtments. The prieſts at Leo I have.a cape they wear 


r 


rand en- 


and limbs; yet foreigners, who have been infected with 


. us 3 3 


middle, and ſix long black ſilk taſſels, ſupported by fix 


exceſs. When women of quality mourn, they wear 


By che laws of Poland the eftate of the father is equally 
| divided 


cyer,.. incumbent on us to give an account of, the conſti- 


horſes, all covered wich black: | The-coffin bas a large 
black velvet pall; over it, with-a-croſs of red ſatin in the 


af the deceaſed's. domeſtics- in cloſe mourning, Several 
prieſts, monks, and others, walk before the hearſe with 
wax tapets ; and immediately before it come three men 
on horſeback, Who carry the arms of the deceaſed, one 
his ſword, another his lance, and the third his dart; 
and as ſoon as the funeral ſervice is over, they ride furi- 


ouſly into the church, break the arms of the deceaſed; | 


upon the coffin; and the body is interred ; after which 
where both clergy and laity drink to 


courſt black ſtuff, and their linen is not much better than 
canvas; and the greater the quality, the coarſer are the 
mourning f : 
bed of tate, and a certain number of ſenators, eccleſiaſ- 
tical and temporal, are appointed to attend his corpſe. 
The republic defrays the funeral expences out of the re- 
venue of the crowẽwn. The 
paid her, when ſhe dies, as the king; and all the ſena- 
deputies, &. that repair to the diet for the election 
of a king, muſt be in black. i 0 | 


among the children,.except-any of them go into 
monaſtery, in which caſe their parts are divided amongſt 
the ref ;- and the younger children here, as in other Po- 
piſh countries, are e 
the yow upon them, that their 
entire to the eldeſt ſon. WI Aft 
* Their method of hunting bulls and bears is - this 
they [ſurround the wild bulls with a great number of 
horſemen, ; of whom every one rides up and darts an ar- 
row at him, upon which the creature purſues him, during 
which: another darts him behind; , whereupon he faces 
about to purſue the latter; and thus by turns they fo 
harraſs him, that the beaſt, being quite tired with pur- 


by their parents to take 


ſuing ſo many aſſailants, falls down, and is eaſily taken. | 


Another way of taking them is by felling a great num- | 
| king. muſt conduct her to the church, and preſent her to 


ber of trees, and thereby incloſing them, when each 
hunter, having his poſt, throws darts at him; and as the 
bull runs towards his enemy, the hunter from behind 

iyes;him his death-wound; but if he breaks through 

e incleſure, the next hunter holds out a piece of red 
cloth, againſt which the beaſt having an antipathy, he 
forthwith leaves that perſon, and runs at another, who, 
being provided for him, commonly kills him. When 
they go a hunting for bears, they take thoſe of the biggeſt 
ſize with nets; and, when they have hampered him, all 
the huntexs ride about him, and having pinned down his 
head and feet with great wooden forks, they ſo bind him 
about with ſtrong hempen cords, that he is not able to 
ſtir; then they roll him into a great wooden cheſt. The 
knots of the cords are ſo contrived, that with one pull 
they may be untied. The bear is kept thus till they have 


2 mind to hunt him, and then they let him out of a trap- 
door made for the purpoſe. 7 55 FIG Te $1 1851) . . 
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{LN.CE the diſmemberment of Poland, no regular 
form of government can be ſaid to exiſt in that un- 
happy country, for. the three, partitioning powers, who 
act in conſort, direct every thing as they think proper, 
chile the king of Poland, che ſenate, and diet, are only 


tutionalafbrm of government which pervaded the whole 
kingdom before it was diſmembered, and which, in ſome 


meaſure, Nill ſubſiſts: in, chat part of it which the parti- | 


- 


mains of, the Celtic government, viz. the union of a re- 
dignity. This government was once 


public with rega) ; 

one of the freeſt and moſt regular imaginable, though, 
at preſent, it is one of the moſt tyrannical and oppreſ- 
dive. Every gentleman. (ſays a learned writer) has a 


CTR 


1 has the ſame honours 


'eſtates may be preſerved 


— I 


Enzo _ JEM SIE. MEN 3 th: JT TO + 7+ 
Ns hain of Poland is” the only perfect re- 


a 


| 


F 


Concerning 
to be Deere, 
bears the title, and lives in the ſplendor becoming a 
weeds. When the king dies, he is laid on a ö 


— 


1 


** 


— 


. 


right to give his voice at the election of 2 king, and even || ap 
d himſelf ; but this is one of the ſources of all || taries, maſters of -requeſts, and all ſuperior; and inferior 


to be el 


[ duke of Lithuania, duke of Ruſſia, Pruſſia, 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. TP 
vernment. The throne, ſince the extinction of the fa 
alle of the Jagellons, has been always put up to the beſt 


bidder; and as there have: been few af the Poles rich 
enough to buy it, it has often been ſold to ſtrangers. 
The Poles: have no written Jaws older than the reign 
of Caſimir the Great; via. the 14th century; beforg 
which time they were governed by the cuſtoms of their 
anceſtors: but he brought in the burg laws, now 
called the | conſtitution of Poland ; yet Lithuania, Vol- 
hinia, and Pruſſia, have ſtill their un municipal laws; 
thoſe of the 1 5 and Ducal Pruſſias, in particular, 
being called the Jaws of CGulnn. 
the form of government in Poland, it is 

that the Poles live under one head, who 


IN if you conſider his power; as it is circum- 
ſeribed within very narrow bounds, he is in effect no 


more than the prime pr chief regent in a free common 


wealth; ſince he can do nothing without the bounds of 

that authority which the laws of the land have given 

him, and the nobles take care to maintain; | 
For the adminiſtration of juſtice, civil and criminal, 


[| ſeveral courts, as uſual; are held in Poland; but the moſt 


conſiderable are the parliaments, compoſed of a certain 
number of gentlemen, clergy, and laity, who are choſen 
in each palatinate, the lay members once in four years, 
and the eceleſiaſtical once in two years. Of theſe par- 
liaments there are two for the kingdom, and one for the 
duchy: thoſe for the kingdom fit at Lublin in Upper, 
and Petricow in Lower Poland: and that for the duchy 
is held once year at Vilna, and the other year at Minſk, 
or Novogrodeck, by turns. Theſe courts receive appeals 
from inferior courts, and from them lies no appeal, ex- 
cept to the king and ſenate. bern 2iditolg9E r 15 

A king of Poland can neither marry, nor divorce 2 
wife, without conſent of the republic. If be marries 
after his coronation, the queen cannot be crowned with- 
out his aſking their conſent, nor even then, unleſs ſhe be 
a Roman Catholic. When: ſhe is to be crowned, the 


the. archbiſhop 
her with the conſecrated oil, and puts the crown upon 
| her head, the ſceptre into her right hand, and the globe 
of gold into her left. The queens of Poland have no 


of Gneſna, or the - biſhop: who anoints 


| officers but a marſhal and a chancellor, neither of whom 


are ſenators, but only judges of the differences that hap- 
pen among her domeſticks. They anſwer the harangues 
that are made to the queen when an ambaſſador makes 
her a compliment in his maſter's name, or when a pies 
ſent+is. made to her at the marriage of a maid. of honour: 
The king furniſhes the queen with money to defray the 
charge of her houſhold; but after his death ſhe muſt 
maintain herſelf, and all her retinue, with the revenue 
which the king beſtows upon her, with the conſent of 
the republic, both for her dowry, and for her marriage- 
preſent. Theſe revenues are called the Reformation, and 
conſiſt of the reverſion of a certain number of -ſtaroſties, 
which ſhe cannot enjoy till they become vacant by the 


death of the preſent poſſeſſors: and ſometimes thoſe who 


oſſeſs the ſtaroſties that are in her reformation, outlive 
— . 12 if the king dies before the queen's reformation 
ſe upon her, the republic allows her a yearly pen- 
ſion out of the crown-lands. H Ae ay J 2 
ITpbe titles of the king are, king of Poland, great 
— 
vonia, Smolenſko, Severia, and Czernichovia. 

All his revenue is clear to himſelf; for he pays no 
troops, not even his own guards; all the public ex- 
pences being provided for by the ſenate; and all the of- 
ficers of the houſhold are Poliſn gentlemen,” who ſetve 
without ſalary, in expectation of ſome oſſice. 
A king of Poland may remit fines and capital puniſh- 
ments; and, upon invaſions or rebellions, can ſummon 
the nobility to his ſtandard. He can engage mercenary 
troops, create officers of the militia, diſband armies, and 
puniſh thoſe who tranſgreſs their duty. He appoints the 
governors and magiſtrates of towns, makes archbiſhops, 
biſhops, abbots, palatines, caſtellans, marſhals, coun- 
ſellors, and treaſurers; who are all ſenators. He alſo 


points judges and ma iſtrates of the provinces, ' 9 


their evils, and of the yitiated- ſtate of their preſent go - || officers of the court. He can ennoble plebeians who 
e | | 2 


174 


ſignalize 


* 
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ſent, ſo that they frequently eſcape. No foldiers can 

be quartered upon the gentry, and if any officer does it, 

he is ſentenced to die, or elſe declared infamous by the 

diet: nor can the king himſelf lodge at a nobleman's 


.Gonalize. themſelves: either in peace or war; and grant 
2 and occupation of royal caftles, towns, and vil 
lages, to ſuch as deſerve. well of himſelf and the re- 
ublic. He diſpoſes of the eſtates of thoſe who are pro- 
Teribed, or die without heirs. All the laws, leagues, 
negotiations, and embaſſies, muſt be in his name, and 
paſs under his ſeal; as do all letters patents, &c. a 
The ſenate conſiſts of 16 biſhops, beſides the primate, 
who is chief, and about 130 laymen named by the king, 
-and are for life; viz. the ten great officers of itate of the | 
kingdom of Poland, and duchy of Lithuania; to whom where he is to be tried: if he does not appear, he is de- 
are added, the palatines and the leſſer ſenatots, who are || clared contumacious; and if he does appear, and is con- 
the caſtellans and lieutenants of the palatinates, and the  victed, he is then arreſted, and impriſoned; in order to ' 
deputies of the nobility. They are created by the || be afterwards ſentenced, according to the laws and the 
king, after they have taken an oath to preſerve the liber- || nature of his crime. If a'foreigner dies without iſſue, 


—— 


houſe without aſking; his leave. Mean time, their houſes 
are ſuch ſanctuaries! for delinquents, that though they 
may be arreſted there, they cannot be taken from thence 
without the maſter's leave. By the conftitution of Po- 
land, the gentry cannot be arreſted till convicted by juſ- 
| tice, ſo that he muſt be firſt ſummoned to the tribunaſ, 


* 


ties of the republic, by virtue whereof they controul the 
king, when he inv their privileges: and as this 


court is looked 4 to be the bulwark of the common- | 
e 


wealth, againſt the attempts of the king, therefore four 
of the ſenators are always about his perſon, on pretence 
of being his counſellors, 2 in truth, they are but 

ſpies on him. None of the ſenators can go out of the 


kingdom, without leave of the republic, not even for 


change of air, or to: drink the waters, &c. for their 
health. In the general diets they ſit on the right and 
leſt hand of the king, according to their dignity, and not 
according to the ſeniority of their recegtion; and it is 
they who, with the king, approve and ratify all the con- 
ſtitutions which the nobility propoſe to them by their 
deputies: ſo that the ſenators are, as it were, mediators 
between the king and the nobility, to preſerve and defend 
the authority of the republic. 8 


Caminiec by the Turks; but they are generally of a great 
extent, and endowed with conſiderable revenues. 
The chief ſecular ſenators are, in number, 36, viz. 
32 palatines, who are, properly, governors of provinces; 
three caſtellans, viz. of Cracow, Vilna, and Troki; and 
the ſtaroſt of Samogitia. It is obſerved, that though the 
quality of caſtellan and ſtaroſta is inferior to that of pa- 
latine, theſe four laſt- mentioned poſſeſs almoſt the firſt 
rank among the lay ſenators. The office of a palatine 
is, to lead the troops of his palatinate to the army, to 
preſide in the aſſemblies of the nobility in his province, 
to ſet a price upon goods and merchandize, to ſee that 
the weights and meaſures he not altered, and to judge 
.and defend the Jews. He has a vice-palatine under him, 


ho muſt take an oath to him, and who ought to have an 


eſtate in land, which they call Poſſeſſionatus. 


The caſtellans are the next in dignity to the palatines, 


and there are two ſorts of them in the kingdom, who are 
uſually diſtinguiſhed by the title of great caſt 

petty or ſub-caſtellans. The number of the former, 
Feth in the kingdom and duchy, amount te 32, and that 
of the latter to 493; and they are all ſenators, lieutenants, 
or deputies of the 8 and heads of the nobility, in 
their reſpective juriſdictions. 


The Poliſh diets are of two kinds, viz. either ordinary 


or extraordinary, The ordinary diets. meet every ſecond 
year, but the n diets only upon particular 
occaſions when ſummoned by the king. They ſit but 
ix weeks, and one diſſenting voice impedes the paſſing 
of any law, or coming to any final reſolution concern- 


ing what hath been propoſed by the throne. Here are 


not only general diets, but dietines or provincial diets, 
and when the nobility enter into an 
during an inter- regnum, or while the king is pring, it is 
termed a confederacy. Indeed, to the great misfortune 
of the country, confederacies have been too frequent, as 
anarchy and confuſion are uſually their certain conſe- 
quen ces. N . 
Every gentleman is a er prince in his own 
eſtate, and has power of life and death over his tenants, 
who are perfect ſlaves, without laws or privileges to pro- 
tect them. They dare not leave their maſter's lands to 
go to another's, unleſs he violates their wives or daugh- 
ters, ſo that they are often glad of that plea. If a gen- 
tleman actually kills one of his on ſlaves, he only pays 
15 livres; — 7 


. 


furniſh another, or as much money as will buy one, and 
to maintain the deceaſed's wares If one gentleman kills 


..'.ahother, he * de execu 


ellans, and 


— 


— 


ociation, either 


if he kills another's, he is only obliged to | 


his eſtate falls not to the king, but to the lord of the 


manor. The product of the gentry's lands may be ex- 


ported without paying cuſtom, and a certificate upon 
oath exempts the purchaſer from paying it. Neither the 
king nor the republic confers the title of prince on any 
but the ſons of the royal family; and though five or fix 
of the chief families have, perhaps, the title of princes 
of the empire, it gives them no ſort of precedency. 
When their gentry travel into France or Germany, they 
aſſume the title of counts and barons, that they may have 
the eaſier acceſs to perſons of quality, eſpecially in Ger- 
many, where they ſcarce think any one a gentleman under 
a baron, and, conſequently, not worthy of their conver- 
ſation. They never had any order of knighthood before 
that of the Immaculate Conception, erected by Sigiſ- 
mund HI. with ſome privileges above the reſt, of the 


| nag I gentry, who ſo much deſpiſed it, that the order foon 
There are but 16 biſhopricks in Poland, of which | 
Smolenſo and Kiovia are uſurped by the Ruſſians, and 


came to nothing. King Auguſtus, in 1705, ereated 
that called the order of the White Eagle, in remem- 
brance of his happily” meeting the diet in Lithuania, 
when the Swedes and Staniſlaus thought to have inter- 
cepted him. The badge is a white eagle, crowned with 
diamonds, He conferred it on ſeveral lords, but the fe- 
nators are diſtinguiſhed by wearing a golden croſs, with 
a badge in the middle of it. INT DAI TOY] 
His late majeſty,” on the 26th of September 1736; 
(which was the anniverſary of his birth) created eig 
knights of a new order, in honour of St. Henry, of 
which he aſſumed the title of grand maſter. ' The badge 
of this order is a red ſtar with eight points, in the mid- 
dle of which there is a repreſentation of the emperor 
Henry, and upon each ray or point appears the electoral 
ſword of Saxony. The ſtar is appendant, by a ſilver 
ſtring, to a ribband of crimſon velvet. Many of the 
ntry have ſuch large territories, that they can raiſe 
from 5000 to 10,000 men apiece, and maintain them, 
which makes them ſo proud, that when great mens law- 
ſuits are decided by the diet, or other tribunal, the ex- 
ecution of the ſentence muſt be left to the longeſt ſword; 
for the grandees ſometimes raiſe five or - 6000 men of a 
ſide, plunder and burn one anothers towns, beſiege caſtles, 
and fight it out, rather than ſubmit to the ſentence of a 
bench of Judges: They efteem themſelves, *eſpecially 
the ſenators, | above anx German prince; want nothing 
of ſovereign power but the li of coining money, 
which is reſerved to the republic, and ſome of them | 
hereditary ſovereigns of cities with which the Eing has 
nothing to do. eee Dol SN 
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Of the Commerce, Trade, Manufattires, Revenies, Re- 
sources, and Military Strength of Poland. 


pen is no ſtate. in Europe where -manufactures 
are ſo badly conducted, trade fo much neglectedl, 
and commerce ſo abſurdly regulated, as in Poland; for 
not only the laws of the ſtate, but even the diſpoſitions 
of the people, are diametrically oppoſite to commercial 
improvements; for, ſays a learned writer, „By the 
fundamental laws of the ſtate, no merchant; or manu- 
facturer, is at liberty to purchaſe any landed eſtate, or to 


acquire any real property in the kingdom; and the pride 


and arrogance of the nobility and clergy are ſuch, that 
they look on thoſe uſeful members of ſociety with the 
greateſt contempt, and will, in many reſpects; ſcarcely 
give them the preference to their ſlaves. + Hence is, 


Ll 


that their manufactures is in ſuch an unimproyed tate, 
EAN al and 
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and chat all their inland commerce is eartied on by Jews 
and forei who take every opportunity to cheat and 
defraud thoſe who are n meaſure 
' + which the king of Pruſha has y taken to diſtreſs 
Dantaick, and to interrupt the exportation of the natu- 
ral productions of Poland, will not at all anſwer the end 
which he has propoſed : this prince may be a great ge- 
.neral as well as a tyrant, but he is not a great politician; 
- acts of violence will never make his ſubjects enter into 
commerce, nor force the Poles, and the inhabitants of 
. Dantzick; to commit all their to his direction. 
I the other ſtates of Europe ſuffer him to conquer this 
city, he may then obtain the end which be propoſed, 
namely, the being maſter of all the exports of Great 
Poland, and of regulating the price of the grain of that 
kingdom as he thinks proper; but as long as this port 
continues free, he will never be able to carry his point. 
In the of commerce, which he has - lately con- 
cluded with the republic of Poland, it is ſtipulated, 
that all the merchandize imported from the ports and 
towns of Pruſſia into Poland, are only to pay two per 


- cent. duty, but ſuch merchandize as are landed at Dant- 
zick, from thence brought into Poland, are to pay 


12 per cent. It will appear, at firſt ſight, that the Poles 
were forced into this treaty, otherwiſe they would never 
give the preference to ſtrangers, who were taking every 
- meaſure to oppreſs them; but ſtill it will not anſwer the 
. king of Pruſſia's deſign. Dantzick is an excellent port, 
and there is a navigation by the Viſtula from thence to 
the interior parts of the kingdom, whereby all kinds of 
merchandize may be imported and exported with great 
facility. It is true, that as the Viſtula paſſes, through 
Pruſſia, the king may lay a heavy duty upon ſuch mer- 
chandize, and thereby diſtreſs the Poles, Dantzickers, 
Follanders, and all who are concerned in this trade; but 
as he has no good ſea-port which has a communication 
with the Viſtula, his ſubjects will never be able to import 
and export heavy merchandize to and from Poland, 


without the „ inconveniencies, except they paſs by 
the port of tzick.“ 35 bw 9 T1 - ni (0 EY 
| revenues of Poland ate not eaſily to be aſcertained, 


as they fluctuate according to the reſolutions of various 

- diets. The regal revenues accrue from certain lands 
. inveſted in the crown, from the different cuſtom- houſes 
of the kingdom, and from:-Aalt-works, -: But. ſince the 
diſmemberment of the kingdom, the ſalt-works, and 
ſome of the crown lands, have been ſeized hy the em- 

2 preſs queen of Hun » many of the cuſtom+houſes- by 
the king of Pruffia, and a few of the crown lands, with 

. the cuſtoms, of Mohilow, by the empreſs of Ruſſia; 
therefore, how the crown: fevenue will from bencefor- 

_ ward be eſtabliſhed, muſt depend; upon ſome future diet, 
ndnd the permiſſion of the partitioning powers. 
By the antient laws of Poland, the. nobility, upon al 
great occaſions, were to take the field on-, horſeback, to- 
gether with their adherents 3 and when this rule was pro- 
_ perly carried into execution, a body of 100, oo men 
- might be raiſed, . This army was Always called the Poſ- 
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polite; but from a variety of cauſes it uſually; moved. 


with great difficulty, and was generally without diſci- 
pline, ſubordination, or experience. The Poliſh army, 
boweyer, of late years, hath nat been ſo numerous, yet 
previous to the late diſmemberment, the peace eſtabliſh- 


ment was 36, ooo men, that is, 24, ooo for Poland, and 


12, ooo for Lithuania, two-thirds of which were ca- 
- valry. In ſpeaking of the two bodies of troops that 
form the Poliſh. army, an ingenious modern traveller 

. _ ſays, ©. They are commanded by two generals, who are 
independent of each other ; and though they are named 
by the king, they are not obliged to give an account of 
their operations but to the republic, and have an abſolute 
authority over the troops. The colonels are likewiſe 
abſolute maſters of their regiments, and it is their buſi- 
neſs to find ſubſiſtence for x omg and to-pay them as well 
as they can; but being rarely paid themſelves, they de- 
. troy the country, and ruin the farmers, to ſatisfy. their 
avarice, and that of their troops. The Poliſh: nobility. 
appear with more magniſicence in the fields than in their 
tons; their tents are more elegantly ornamented than 
their houſes. The cavalry, which is the greateſt part of 
the army, is chiefly 2 of gentlemen ;; they have 


* 


fine horſes, and their ſaddles, bridles, &c. are richly 
ernamented.— The very to their cayalry is their | 


* #8 


*. 
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inſantty ; ſor as much as the former is n 
ornamented, the latter is badly cloathed, badly armed, 
and often without any uniforms: this corps is recruited 
from among the meaneſt of the people, and they refem- 
ble an army of vagabond Fartars. The Poliſh troops 
have but very little diſcipline among them; they attack 
with great fury, but if they are repulſed they immediately 
retire With great precipitation, and there is no poſſibility 
of rallying them... (itt I bur $713 ei Ov 
We are informed, however, that the members of the 
"laſt diet have agreed continually to ſupport an army of 
30,000 men, for the defence of thoſe parts of the ing- 
dom, which the partitioning powers have ſtill ſuffered 
them to retain; and that the troops that compoſe this 
army ſhall, be better diſciplined, more regularly , paid, 
and indeed placed upon a foundation ſuperior to what 
hath ever yet been known in Poland. Forithe payment 
of this army, the ſupport of civil; government, and 
other contingencies, they have likewiſe: come to the reſo- 
lution of regularly taxing 3k WS 18.6 SOJEITST 2014] 3) 
> Yards Pb”; 1M SO SHOqGT HH H9)2 2711 AIST 10 
Spirituous liquors, t > Salt, [12-141 ; . 
Foreign merchandize, | Chimnies, ; 
Stamped Papers, Playing; cards, gin 


en nen enen e 1453244 Ft 11 1 
and all kinds of luxuries. They have likewiſe doubled 
the poll- tax upon the Jews. The ſtaroſties, who hereto- 

fore paid but one quarter of their revenues annually, 
muſt now pay three-eighths ; and the clergy, who had al- 
ways hitherto. found means to exempt themſelves from 
paying taxes, are now aſſaſſed in proportion to the other 
claſſes of people. LILIES 903 yo HIGHS 37 
Wich reſpect to trade, the chief exports and imports 
are carried on by foreign - merchants teſiding here; for 
the gentry are abſolutely forbid to follow trade of any 
kind, on pain of forfeiting their; honour; at the ſame 


as well as an inclination to manufactures ; inſomuch that 
their cloaths are all made abroad, or by. merchant taylors 
who travel to the noblemens houſes. Beſides; ſuch of 
the Poles as have any fortunes, ſpend too much of their 
revenues in . and other articles of luxury, 
to be able to undertake any conſiderable traffic; nor have 

port, except Dantzick, for improving the 


they an eu 

pa of ſo large a country. The inland: cammunication 
is likewiſe yery bad, not ſo much from the nature of the 
country as from the want of neeeſſary improvement. 

Their jnns are only long ſtables built up With boards, 
and covered with ſtraw. They haverwindows, but no 
furniture. There ate | chambers at onerend, but ſo an- 
noyed with vermin and ſtench, that ſtrangers chuſe ra- 
ther to lodge in ſtables among the horſes, or in the com- 
mon oom, which is the (* part Where they have 2 
fire: but if it be a holiday, they can expect no reſt; for 
the boors ſpend the whole day and niglit too in drinking, 

ſinging, and dancing... 1 5 
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Jo conclude, we underſtand from the moſt intelli- 
gent and moſt recent travellers, that the kingdom of Po- 
land hath been, for: many ages, miſerably. neglected by 
its legiſlators, and that the preſent ſpirit of improvement 
hath, unfortunately been. exerted too late. If the 
Poles (ſays a gentleman who was in that kingdom not 


— 


long ſince) had agreed to a plan of this kind ſome years 


before, they might, in all probability, have ſaved their 
country, and made a reſpectable figure among the ſtates 
of Europe, but now: it is too late; their beſt provinces 
ate ſeized upon by ſtrangers, and all their operations are 
diQtated by thoſe; powers which united to annihilate their 
ancient form of government; and as theſe great powers 
have nteed to each other reſpectively the ſeveral 


diſtricts which they have ſeized in Poland, I ſee no poſ- 
that the Poles will ever be able to recover them- 


ſibility 


ſelves, in the preſent ſituation of things: how, 


a 


future 


time the commonalty want funds, and a ſpirit of indiſtry 


| mine. 15 
one country 


the title of duke, about the year 550. 
relate, that Lechus was ſucceeded by his poſterity for 150 


LL 


2 buile. the city of Cracow. He left two ſons, vit. 
Lechus murdering} his brother Cracus, the 


by twelve palatines, who agreed, in the year. 760, 'to elect 
Leſcus their ſovereign, with the title of duke. 


| der in Poland, theſe people being 


N heireſs. of Red Ruſſia, that province Was united to Po- 


of Ctacow, refuſing to give Boleſlaus the ſacrament on 
2 account of his vicious life, he cleft the biſhop's 8 ng 


5 3 
Which he made the capital of Ws u e N 
then only a little fiſhing town. kc 
; Third, were abſolute ſovereigns until the reign:of Lewis, 

g 22 probably becauſe Lewis was king? alſo of 


country to their prejudice. 
_ ried Uladiſlaus V. great duke of Lithuania, on condi- 


| ſuceeed both 10 the crown: of..Poland, and the duchy of 
2 which have been 0 Bees Tan 


Wars, until it was agreed, 


taking an oath of fealty to the king of Poland. In: this 
reign the i the of che ſeyeral palatinates or pro- 


In whoſe reign Luther's doctrine was received at Dant- 


whoſe diſciples were perſecuted at firſt by the adminiſtra- 


tien; but the court found themſelves obliged tor commive an 
that the Saxons ſhould begin their march; the cardinal- 


; Livonia, - then 


ſtration, only mention, that the family of Lechus being 


extinct, 
palatines, who were ſovereigns of ſo many diſtricts, and 


independent of each other. 


monarchy, his poſterity ſucceeding to the throne for ſe- 
veral generations, among whom was 


of the ſtates, the great officers of the croun and digni- 


called in the Poles. to their aſſiſtance; other provinces | 
called in the Swedes, and theſe three powers cbritended | 
Toy the dominion of Livonia many years. | 
N ee ee eee wag cect king || 
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E Poles were antiently a tribe of Seythiuns; ak 


to another, till Lechus, theit᷑ firſt! ſovereign 
we read of, taught them to build towns, of Which 
Gneſna, in the province of Great Poland was: the firſt; 


and this he made the ſeat of his government, aſſuming 
Their hiſtorians 


years, but give us no account of their names or admini- 
the government was divided between twelve 


About the year 900, one 
conſent of theſe petty 


Cracus, either by force, or * e 
w ole, a it was: 


inces, became ſovereign of t 


1. Cracus, 2. Lechus, and a daughter named Venda. 
people ex- 
cluded Lechus, 5 4 advanced Venda to the throne; The 
line of Cracus being extin&, Poland was again governed 


Boleſlaus Crobry firſt aſſumed the title of kink in the! 
and about this time chriſtianity was 2 eſta- 


pagans till then; 


and from this time it appears to have an hereditary 


Caſſimir the Pirſt. 
„ Boleſlaus II. marrying Viciſlava, the: daughter and 


land, anno 1059. It is related, that Staniſlaus, biſhop, 


j.445,111% 


with his ſabre before the altar. 1» OT <4 
Caſſimir II. conquered Pruſſia, and a it py the 
of Poland, anno 1178, and built Dantzick, 


SE * 


- "The kings of Poland, among pres was: Caſimir: the 
anno 1370, but then the Poles inſiſted on limiting che 


ungary, and they ſuſpected he would favour his native: 
" Lewis being ſucceeded» hy 


his daughter and heireſs, Hedwigis; anno gag the mar- 
{tion he ſhould become a chriſtian, and their i ſſuel ſibuld 


12 their ſon, ſucceeded them, WhO aS 40 


Ting: of Hungary. 
Amurath, the Turkiſh emperor, and leaving no 


ile, was ſucceeded by his brother Caffimir IV. between 
hom and the knights of the Teutonic order, who: had 


the pope; there were continual 
that the knights ſhuuld main 
poſſeſſed of Eaſtern or Dual Pruſſia, the grand maſter 


cheen placed in Pruſſia 


vinces were firſt ſummoned to ſit in the diet, ar aſſembly. 


feed cler only enjoying that privilege till then. In 
this — alſo the Pong of — was ſo much en- 
couraged, that it became the language of the common 
people. Sigiſmund ſucceeded to the crown, anno 150%, 


zick, and ſome other towns in the north of Poland, 
at it afterwards for fear of a revolt. 


In the reign of Sigiſmund II. the Ruſſians 124% 
poſſeſſed by the Teutonic knights, who 


2 


| 'of Poland anno 4955 
French king, dying, be quitted ' Poland, and ſucceeded 
to the crown of 


| $ | king of Poland on the abdication of Henry. 


lived in tents oricovered waggons, rambling from || 
f dec king on his renouncing Lutheraniſm, anno 1 387. 


firm the provinces of Smolenſko and — 77 bed 


. That he _—_ 


This prince was killed ina battle _ 


K 


AN. 159 


4 his j-bovidee Clirtaiis 


rance anno 1577, 

tory, prince of I ranſi Ivania, wes: elected 
In his reign 
the ſupreme courts of juſtice were firſt erected, before 


Stephen Ba 


||| which time the king and council were the laſt reſort i 


caſes of appeal. 
Sigiſmund III. an of John, king of deten; was 


Uladiſlaus, his ſon, ſucceeded: him, anno 1632, and 
invading Ruſſia, took the capital cit 'of Moſeow ; and 
on a treaty that enſued, he obliged the Ruſſians to con- 

Fe- 


land. Mott 6 . 
1 by dn bes 


f 'Vladiſlaus leaving no Moe ow 


ther John Caffimir, anno 1648, though he. was then 1 
curdinal. 


In this reign the old Coffacks being ran fe. 
renounced their alleglance to the Poles," — Nr b- 
to the Ruſſians and Turks. 
Charles Guſtavus, king of Sivedens, e 
land, but loſt it again in * months; a w which John 
Caſimir. introduced an army of 30,000 Germans ts de- 


fend the kingdom againſt the Swedes ; but the Poles ſuf. 


pecting he intended to render himſelf abſolute, depoſed 
him; whe he retired into France, and was nds 


abbot of the abby of St. Germains, © 


Michael Wiſnoweiſki being elected anno, deres he 
Turks conquered: Podolia in his reign, but were defeated 
by ohn Sobieſki, who was elected king on 'the death of 

Imowerſk).”: This 3 hw the ſiege of Vienria 
anno 1683. 7 Aut 

Upon the Jack of Sobieſki, There appeared a 
many candidates for the throne, but the prince of 
had the greateſt number of electors for him, and was de- 
qr os king by the primate: the reſt of che candidates 

boys joining Auguſtus, eleStor of Saxony, aid mak- make. 

c party much Peerter. to that of the French, the 
— was proclaimed king, anno 1697 7 the prince 
of Conti obliged to return to France The elec- 


tor of Saxony was obliged to profeſs imer a Roman 
Catholic before he became a candidate for that throne, 


which the electreſs refuſing to 9300 = never bore the tide 
of -quetn/in-Poland. |: 0 1957 nuf n 
The prince of Conti's. party had made ſuch i 
oppoſitionlayaitait the elector of Saxony, that he was not 
-univerfallyrecopnized:until May 2698, ay then 1 "Was 


on the following conditions. 

I. That he ſhould endeavour to bring Greehls vonſort 
to che Cietilic religion: rautts F ol 2s ety 
| 2. That he ſhould dig all de Lutheran: clergy one 
of His army. 26:4 wy, O 10 JT5W It 1 
9. That he ſhould not demand of the Poles de great 
ſums his election had coſt himi 1 


all the ren due eo the 
ay the ron. | 455 he army 


5 That he thould e been eroops in tho 10. 
ery of Podolia, at his ou expence. 3 C 
6. That he ſſrould afterwards ſend his Saxon foreas'o 
of rho kingdom. % ved: indy 36: 
7. That the revenues of the "crown ladds. ould be 
emplo towards the ſubſiſtence of his houſhold.-. 
hat hebſhould” confer» no places or = St 
3 nor en rande that were not Roman 
a7 8s 4 1h. 911 wo 17 nn — 
her king, O\ {akon 18 nto 
Podoliaz — it yh 3 Oy Ow — the 
next year, Podolia was reſtored 7s the Turks to the 
crown of Poland, by the treaty of Carlowita, when a 
peace was made between the Auſtrians and Poles: on one 
ſide, and the Furks on the other, anno 1699. 

The: Poles having thus recovered their erritories from 
the Turks, repreſented to the king, that there was now 
no further occſion for foreign troops, and deſired his 

ajeſty would ſend back his Saxon forces into Germany; 
— he was, in a manner, compelled to iſſue his orders, 


79 


primate declaring, that he would not appear at the diet, 
till the kingdom was purged of armed hereſy: the 


king, however, found excuſes for delaying their march 


till the next year; and then obſerving, that Livonia anti- 
ently belonged to Poland, he offered to employ his Saxons 


in the een of that ny; 1 the Poles readily 
LARS, 


' 
t 
| 
/ 


their 


the kings of Sweden: but theſe declarations had no ef- 


victory 3 


| — the capital of 


60, ooo crowns in 
- viſions: and both Saxons and Ruffians were ſo diſoou- 
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acquieſted In ; eſpecially wheh tex for he. had entered 
into a confederacy.with the Danes, 


| | | randenburgers, and 
Pruſſians, who had all the like pretenſions of recovering 
their reſpective territories, of which they had been for- 
cibly diſpoſſeſſed by the Swedes: and the time for this 
ſeemed extremely favourable, now the king of Sweden, 
Charles XII. was a minor. The king of 
fore, having procured the concurrence of the republic 
for entering into this war, commanded. count Fleming to 
march at the head of 16,000 men, and lay ſiege to Riga, 
the capital of Livonia : he publiſhed a declaration at the 
Tame time, promiſing protection to ſuch of the inhabi- 
tants of this country as ſhould join his forces, and en- 
deavour to reſcue themſelves from the oppreſſions of the 
Swedes, and ſent a detachment of 1 500 horſe, alſo, into 
Livonia, commanded by Patkul, a native of that 
country, to encourage the nobility to revolt, promiſing 
0 reſtore them the lands they had been diſpoſſeſſed nm 


fect; the Livonians continued ' faithful to the Swedes 
from the beginning to the end of the war. General 
Flemming, re, having taken Dunamunder fort, 
which defended the mouth of the river Dwina, inveſted 
hat city ; but the Swedes marching to its relief, general 
Flemming ht fit to riſe from before t. 
+, The king of Poland having augmented his army on 
1 to 22,000 men, inveſted Riga again 
in Auguſt, 1700, determining to lay it in aſhes if he 
did not take it; but he was diverted from bombarding it 
by che Engliſh and Dutch, who repreſented, that t 
Had great quantities af merehandize in the. place, whic 
muſt be deſtroyed, if he perſiſted in that reſolution: and 


much ahout the ſame time, the Ruſſians inveſted Narva. 
In the mean time, the confederate fleet of Great Britain ö 


and Holland coming to the aſſiſtance of the young king 
of Sweden, block up Copenhagen, and compel ed the 
king of Denmark to abandon his allies, and make peace 
with Sweden; after which, that young monarch tran- 
ported an army of 20,000, men to Natva, and defeated 
the Ruffians, who were beſieging that town with 100, ooo 
men; from whence he marched the whole length of Li- 
vonia, and compelled the Saxons to raiſe the ſiege of 


- 
C5 


In June, 2701, the Saxons encamping on che ſouthern 
: of wina, to defend Poland, the Swedes at- 
tacked 

0 which 'misfortune the Swedes themſelves 

, as he was eſteemed a moſt accompliſhed 


want of orders; and the other 


death of the duke of Courland, i | 

2 retreat, which they did in 

king of n ner them, but matched to 
ourland, 


nerals, the 


an enemy's country, obliging the inhabitants to pay him 
; — and furniſſi his army with pro- 


raged at this defeat, that they retired to their reſpective 
countries. | In Mittaws:the king of -Sweden-! poſſeſſed 
himſelf of all the Saxon magazines, and in the Duna- 


munder fort, which he retöck, he found a fine” train of | 
artillery, which the king of Poland bad brough 


t with 
him from Dreſden, conſiſting of go pieces of braſs 
carinon-for battery, and 16 large mortars : andi the King 
of Sweden having now no enemy in the field to oppo 
him, left a body of 12000 men in Livonia, and pre- 
pared to march into Poland; but being called into Li- 
thuania by prince Saphiea to deſend him againſt the fa- 
mily of the” Oginikis, who kad defeated the Saphieas 
in battles, and behaved very cruelly to the con- 
2 killing many of that noble family in cold blood; 
king of Sweden marched into Lithuania, in behalf of 
prince Saphiea; and Oginſki was at that time ſo power- 
ful, that he ventured to give battle to his victorious 
troops, but was defeated-; after which, king Charles de- 
clared, that he would not withdraw his army out of the 


country, until the Poles had depoſed king Auguſtus, and | 


elected another ſovereign; and wrote to the primate and 


land, there- 


— 


| IE 


— 


the ſtates to that effec . 8 
He ſoon . after began his march towards Warſaw, 


4 


ks a Fry 


— =. _—_ yy 2 


them in that ſituation, and obtained an entire 
3 the general of the Saxons, e ee bieſki 
land, being killed at the beginning of t * 

0 l cribe that | 
vi general: 
Saxon troops, upbn the left, did not charge at all 


ly prepared for 
order, into Lithuania, 


he obliged the citizens alſo 


prince Saphiea, His majeſty meeting with no oppoſition. 
(the. Sarons being — Gyn 2 | $5: at 
Warſaw the 26th of May, 1702, with an army of 
18,000 men; king Auguſtus, and the Poles his adhe- 
rents, retiring to Cracow, where he gave orders to his 
Saxon forces to. return into Poland again: ſome regi- 
ments alſo his ally the czar ſent, him, and 600,cc0 
crowns in money, with which he bribed the officers of 
the crown army to join Rim. In the mean time, his 
Swediſh;majeſty diſarmed the burghers of Warfaw, and 
obliged them to raiſe 30,000 rix-dollars for the ſervice of 
his army; and-hete he determined to quarter his forces, 
till he ſaw. what mEaſures'\the Poles would take; and 
when he found” they would not conſent to the depefing 
king Auguſtus, he marched at the head of 12,000 men 
in order to encounter him at Cracow, and on the 19th 
of July, 10a, the two armies. engaged. The duke of 
in, who commanded the left wing of the Swediſh 


retreat, but Joſt their tents; bagga 
ante; and er ty chell,, +24 
rix-dollars; and the next day th Swedes: took poſſefian 
ee do pay them 
Wine magnificent 


defeated by the Ruſſians, no immediately deſtroyed all 
the open country with fire and ſwo re. 
.- Thus did the Swediſh king abandon his friends and. 


giance. | OI O22 ONT wen h ENT | $303 $ioIi le 
King Auguſtus, however, employed ſome of his ad- 
onſtantine priſoners, : and. 
hurried them away oy whereupon his Swediſh 
majeſty propoſed Staniſlaus Lefinſki,” palatine of Pof- 


nania, to the diet; ho proclaimed him king of Po- 


land, on the 12th of July, 1704. He was a young gen- 
tleman of none of the greateſt families, but one that 
wanted neither ſenſe or courage, or any of thoſe qualities 
requiſite to act the part his Swediſi majeſty. deſigned him 
for: and the primate and grandees, who had withdrawn 
themſelves from the diet, refuſing to concur in the ad- 
vancement of Staniſlaus, being given to underſtand, 
that their lands would be . with fire and ſword, 
if they perſiſted to oppoſe him, they returned in 'a few 
days, and congratulated Staniſlaus on his acceſſſon; and 
it was obſerved, that no gentleman ever acted the king 
with. a better grace than he did, on his advancement. 
Auguſtus, in the mean time, aſſembled his troops, in 
order to recover his throne, and being diligently attended 
by his Swediſh majeſty, as he bent his march to the 
ſouthward, Auguſtus returned on a ſudden with 4 de- 
tachment of of 4000 men to Warſaw, and ſurprized that 


| city, with abundance of the grandees in the Swediſh in- 


tereſt, making the Swediſh garriſon priſoners of war: 
| 9 pay him 50,000 rix-dollats; 
for his reſtraining: the ſoldiers from plundering - them; 
and he raiſed more money by plundering the eſtates of 
the primate and other great men, who had declared 


| 


ving only 8900 of his troops in Lithuania, to. protect ¶ under contribution, «whereby he raiſed: ſupplics for «the 


againſt him. In the mean time, the king of: Sweden 
laid Lemberg and other towns in the ſouth of Poland 


fſuhſiſtence 


\ 


EUROPE 
ſds dſiſtence of his army. ee the miſerable Po- 


| pretence of their diſaſfection: 
intelligence, / that. his Swediſn majeſty 


but Auguſtus 


„ and followed them ſdom after in perſon; ' In 
à Poliſh gentleman, in the intereſt of Aa 
guſtus, many ſurpria ing actions, though he 
was not bred to arms; his name was Smegiet{ki': he firſt 
ſurpriſed the provincial. diet of -Sendomir, ſeiaing the 
eaſtellan, and ſeventy more of the members, having only 
ſome Coſſacks and his own tenants and ſetvatnts:: under 
his oommand; and be afterwards ſet fire d n caſtle, in 
which were 600 Swedes, and burnt” them. He poſfeſag 
himſelf of Warſaw and Cracow, and having enereaſed 
bis forces to 7000 men, took the town of 
— putting to the ſwordamoſt of the Swediſh gar- 
lundering every where the eſtates of thoſe that 
_—_ nuts to Staniſlaus. The Ruſſians alſo entered 


Poland, and joined the grey nies of Auguſtus, plunder- 
| boy ; of Fate) bo but A 


8 
ney 


made himſelf 12 of — town in — — 2 
Dreſden, and raiſed whe ious- ſums by the contributions 
he lewed: and- where Swegi had given king 


Auguſtus all-theſe:f cations, he ha the aſſurance to 
viſe bim in Dreſden with ä {mall retinue, and take his 
leave of that prince before he returned into Poland: but 
the Swedes niet with a . rope check in the ſame 


year 1706; for king Auguſtus having aſſembled an army 
of 8000 CR 6000 Poles, and 18, 00 Muſcovites, 
attacked the Swediſh army, conſiſting of 22,000 men, 
commanded by Mardefield, and entirely defeated 


them, taking all their cannon and} bag and among 


the priſoncts, general Mardefield himſelf: and now it 


was "that ki 


arienburg | 
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Harraſelperporually by" ont He vr other, _ _ ufftans, 1 the mean — mad 
'rece Poland, that the 'Swetles'Fould' not Big" 

— — Dice: ber rey or 
| his German dominions, commanded his forces to march Poland,” and fend to Silelia 


| the Swedes followed the 1 mh army'in the VUeraih 


| with 14, ooo men to 

| EN fufßeient to defend them 'apamft 
tachment the Ruffian army couid make 

| on, therefore; to Cgernicow, Er received the diſ- 


Auguſtus would ſoon be reſtored ed 


VO MANL A 
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ſo Entirely plun 


161 


maſ deere w mite n e 


and were forced to 2 ty 


-othe 5 
r dien a 


viſions: 4% furniſh their muga 


they retired into own — 
hilew or the river per , The Won fs ; 


pence, Whether he mould march een to Moſ 
continue to'purſiit'the' car and the "Raffian * 7 

it appeared 4 him to remaim forme J; here, 
tilt he ſhould be joined by general Lewenkaupe, Whos 
1 — with a vaſt' 1 50 of ammunition 
and proviſions,” which had been collected for the inv, 
of Ruſſia; but either of Waiting, or thitiking he 
might loſe the opportunity of joining the Coffacks Com 
manded by Mazepo, who had invited him thither, he 
continued his march — Ruffia before Lewenhaupe er 
joined him, leavi at general orders to follow Him. 
[ had Fog him 6000 loaded With 
ammunition and proviſions, and 4 fine train of 

them, which his SwedHh' ma- 


— 4 


wn Th 


agreeable TifteWlience, that Levvenhaupe being advanced 
with the convoy almoſt to Myhilow, where | 
advice, that prince Meazikoff, er the czar” — 

' was tnarching towards him wich 000 men, he 0 
the intelligence to that d at he did ae U it 
worth while ta entrench himſelf, ch he had a hole 
day's time to have dome it; erer rounded by the 
Ruſſians next day about three in aftettwoon, $ Se 
he defended himſelf well that day, was vbliy "the next 


to retire, and leave all his cating and am- 


munition behind him, having loft & march- 


away, however, 


to his thront; but ſoon after this — a TRE. — — — not purſu e him beyond"the Nie 
brought him the articles agreed on between his commiſt $ the Swedes ſuſtain a appeal wo be ee 
foners-and the king of Sweden, for che evacuation- of for beſides their artillery, the Ruffzns took $690 barrels 
/ which Auguſtus found himſelf obliged do rati- |= of powder, robo waggon loads of Arms tid Hiilfckt balls, 
fy: the chief articles whereof were, that Auguſtus ſhould 20,000 ſacks of wh and other nec des 
renounce all claim to the thirone of Poland, under his t ſum of mon The reſt of the year, 788, 
hand and fea}, and acknowledge Staniſlaus to 'be the law in kirmiſnes, and beating up 'ohe 'acioth e 


king: chat he ſhould reſtore the records of the king 
, and the which he had carried into Sax- 
: that he ſhould renounce his alliance with the ear, 
give him mo aſſiſtance for the future: that pritice 
_ prince Conſtantine Sobieſki, and all the 
„ mould be ſet at liberty: that all 


| —— ing of Sweden, particularly the general count 


kul :' at all Ruſſian ſoldiers, trophies of war, Wande, 
colours, & c. ſhould de reſtored and, that Auguſtus 
ſhould write a letter to Staniſlaus; congratulating his ac- 
oeſſion to the throne of Poland: 
done, the $wedifh forces would evacuate Saxony; 
treaty was fi the 8th of April, 1797, r complied, 
with in every article by Auguſtus 


cable enemy 60 king Statliſlaus, and having aſſembled 3 
diet, prevaſled bn them to admit the czar with his whole | 


and prevailed on the ' crown” army to enter into a league 
offenſive ant deſenſive with him; und the Poles, at the 
ſame time, held a ſecret correſpondence with Auguſtus, 
knowing the only ſubmitted to a force he could not᷑ reſiſt, 

and would attempt the 7 of his thione; the firlt 
favourable opportunity that ſhould preſent” itſelf; and 
the czar, in the mean time, continuing to plunder the 
adherents of Staniſlaus, cartied off all the fine ſtatues, 
paintings, and libraries, he found in the Poliſh Palaces, 

and great mens houſes,” and ſent them into Ruſſia. 

is Swediſh/ majeſty having raiſed recruits, and aug-" 
_ mented: his army to 54, ooo men while he lay in Saxony, 
returned into Poland in the month of September 1707, 
when he cauſed count Patkul abovementioned. to be 
broke alive upon the wheel. He was a native of Livonia, 
and conſequ a ſubſect of Sweden, and had à conſi- 
derable ſhare in the invaſion of his native country in che 


and when all this Was 
Which wh 

heard of the victory his 
Pultowa, 
Tho new primate, however, appeared to be an itipla- | | worm 
1 
liſhing a tmaagifeltb at the ſame time, contathing, 
ſons for this conduct, and in theconctuſion iny 


2 who made a” dreadful havock on the 
peridns and eſtates of thoſe that adhered to Stang, rt to Join Him, and __— 
promĩſin 

provityg 


difiniſs'al1* Kis Saxon 


— — 


to. 
Ii be delivered u bg? not 


Kuo but the Ruffians had fo entirely cut off YN cotn- 
munication between the Swediſh army and Poland, that 
they could feceie no intelligence from thentr, infamuch, 
that though the Swediſſi bee. = the Poles 2d 
here to ing Staniſlatis, t bodies +++ 2 

FISH Ses in Nd 107 5 ifh majeſty Knew” 
of it, but Uependihg only on the troops be Mad 
— him, 1d ſiege to the city of Pultows'i June 1 


where he Was attacked by the Ruſſian army, na: 


3 6f the cage from 
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ſhould foon be aktgcked V/ che 


Poland; bat à ſtade as 
for the Ruffians All continued — 
and quarterel their 


ed by the Ezar in perſon, and totally defeated 3 wheres 
upon he fed over tlie Nieper into Turkey; 5 
Auguſtus, notwithſtanding he had {0 
ounced all claim 1 the crown of Poland,” FT 
"ally the 'cxar had obtained at 
but he pre realy to te- aſcend that thighie; and 
bm at the head of 8000 Horſe, on the; 
Warſzw, pub-\ 
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tired into Swediſh ra 
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ſians and Pbles ; and 


ther pre hes 


ſometimes on p 


pretence of SES the Czar 
bken at in their defen 
ere to commit until the 


80 


7000 fen Al 
with the Teft, and Piber the 3 


i62 
fered his, Saxon: 4 oland to diſtreſs the inhabi- 
tants, co gr 86,98 damages ſuſt 
tering, thoſe. troops, 2 

e near 
ee eee een 
Saxons z and a. treaty being afterwards. ſet. on foot be- 


tween. King, Auguſtus and his Poliſh ſubjects, it was 
agreed, that his majeſty might remain three months out 


the kingdom ev ar; that the Saxon miniſters 
Nin airs of Poland; that the 


ing's Saxon guard ſhould not exceed 1200, and that 
mer a be maintained at his own charge; that no 


foreign troops ſhould be ſuffered to remain in that king- 
dom; and that, while. the king was abroad, he ſhould | 
not have the diſpoſal of any poſt or place in the govern- | 


ment. Still the; Ruſſians continued in the kingdom, 
raifing contributions till the year 1720, which occaſion- 
ed a difference between the czar. and king Auguſtus, 
ind the czar endeavoured to give the Poles. a jealouſy, 
t Auguſtus was about to make the crown hereditary 

in his ug: The king, on the other hand, charged 
the czar with a deſign of uniting ſeveral of the provinces 
of. Poland. to Ruſſia, particularly Courland and Samo- 
itia, requiring him to. evacuate Livonia, which the 

Poles infited belonged to them. The czar was alſo re- 
quired to make the Poles ſatisfaction for all the outrages 
his troops had committed fince the battle of Pultowa ; 
r he ever made any: on the con- 


but it does not appear 
rary, having entirely ſubd | ed 
to keep. it, and had always ſuch a body of troops in 
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ued Livonia, he determined 
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u 
open the gate again, pure the college, and com- 
mitted great diſorders, until a detachment of the garriſon, 
and the town - militia, came again to the aſſiſtance of the 
jeſuits, and diſperſed the people. ae, 
The aſſeſſorial tribunal of Warſaw having heard the 
cauſe, pronounced a ſentence of the following tenor, 
which was confirmed by the general diet. 7 ESPE 
1. That the prefident — 5 vice-preſident of Thorn, 
not having endeavoured to ſuppreſs the tumult, ſhould 
have their heads cut off, and their eſtates confiſcated,” 


2. That ſome others of the principal rioters ſhould be 
ed and burnt the ſacred 


a 


Courland, that he influenced all future elections of their 
dukes, who have been either miniſters or favourites of 


The Ruffians having withdrawn their forces from Po- 
nd, this kingdom enjoyed peace many , years after, if 
they could be ſaid to remain in peace, while the diet and 
flates were perpetually,wrangling about the ſucceſſion of 
their crown. They ſeemed ſtill apprehenſive, that the | 
king would find means to render it hereditary, and many 
p were made to A int him: At. | the 
iring the ts k 
verted them a little from that conſideration. This town 
of Thorn was inhabited chiefly by Lutheran Proteſtants, 
though there were ſome Roman Cache lics amongſt them, 
and a college of jeſuits. - | 


© Theſe fathers complained to the government, that on 
the 16th of July, 1 7557 being one of the feſtivals of the 
Bleſſed Virgin, as they were carrying the hoſt in pro- 
ceffion about St. James's church, a Lutheran burgher 
came to ſtare at, them with his hat on, uttering ſeveral, 
blaſphemous expreſſions, which provoked one of the 
ſtudents to reprimand him, and pull off his hat. The 
Lutherans then aſſembled, beat the ſtudent, and carried 
bim to the guard-houſe ; and when they applied to the 
iſtrates to releaſe him, they ordered another of their 
ftudents to be taken into cuſtody. The Catholics there- 
upon ſeized. on a Lutheran ftudent, by way of repriſal, 
and carried him to the jefuits college: that the populace, 
at the inſtigation of the magiſtrates, broke open the col- 
lege gates, the chapel, and oratories, demoliſhed the al- 
tars, broke down the images, eſpecially: that of the 
— 4 Virgin, which they carried off and burnt pub- 
icly : 


* 


£ 


„ 
— 


— 


broke open the gates a ſecond time, beat and abu 
e ſtudents, and plundered them of their goods, and 
would have murdered the fathers, if the cammandant of 
the city, who, till then, refuſed his aſſiſtance, had not 

compel the) populace to leave. the college, 
The Proteſtants, on the gontrary, related, that during 
the aboyelaid proceſfion, ſome of their children going to 
ſer it-with their hats off, according to cuſtom, à t 
of the jeſuits college would compel. them to knee), and 
giving them ill. language, proceeded to beat them, and 
two hours after the proceſſion was over, inſulted them, 
in, and having wounded ſome. of them, with ſtones, 
b iers took. one of them, and carried him to the 
d but the preſident, at the requeſt of the rector of 
the college, ſet him at liberty. Another ſtudent being 
carried to the guard, his comrades inſiſted he ſhould be 
releaſed. alfo, which the prefident refuſing till he had 


horn in Regal Pruffia di- f bimirſxi down to Thorn with a detachment of the army, 


that the mob afterwards returned to the co lege | 


3 7 athers, who prophan 
mages, uld have their right hands cut off, and after- 
wards be — 1 by? on *. 
ned, and employed 


Vs quartered and burnt. 

4. That others of them ſhould be fi | 
in erecting a ſtone column, with the ſtatue of the Bleſſed 
Virgin on the top of it. | Tr eres” | 
I The king of Pruſſia being acquainted. with this fen- 
tence wrote to the king of Poland to prevent the execu- 
tion of it; but the republic of Poland underſtanding that 
other Proteſtant powers were about to interpoſe in the af- 
fair, determined to haſten the execution before any far- 
ther application was made to prevent it, ſent prince Lu- 


. 


to ſee, the priſoners executed; and when Mr. Finch, the 
| Britiſh miniſter, applied to the diet to ſave theſe unhappy 
men, they were ſo enraged, that they threatened his life; 
and on the 7th of December, 1724, the ſentence was. 
executed, whereupon the king of Pruſſia wrote to all the 
Proteſtant powers in Europe to join with him in ſeeing 
the treaty of Oliva performed, and the Proteſtants of 
Torn And other. parte of; Polar, refig ud tor: Their 


rights; to which they all, degreed, declaring, chat if the 
Poles would not do them juſtice, they would compel 


them by force of arms; and the Poles refuſing to hearken 
to paciſic meaſures, the quota of troops every prince and. 
ſtate ſhould, ſend. to this religious War was agreed on. 
But the Vienna and Hanover treaties being now negoti- 
ating, the obtaining juſtice for the Proteſtants of Poland 
was never thought of afterwards. s.. 

the Proteſtants of 


About the years 1728 and 1720, 
E à memorial of their grievances: to the 
kings of Sweden and Pruſſia; wherein they obſerved, that 
ſince the treaty, of Oliva, where their rights and privi- 
leges were confirmed, the. Roman Catholics. bad taken 
128 churches, and 40 ſchools in Poland from the Pro- 
teſtants; and they were entirely driven out of thoſe they 
uſed to enjoy in common with the Roman Catholics: 
that moſt of the revenues appointed for the maintenance 
of their miniſters had been given to convents; that in 
the towns where the magiſtrates were formerly a mixture 
of Proteſtants and Catholics, the Proteſtants were now 
totally excluded from the magiſtracy; that the Proteſ- 
tants had their children frequently taken from them, and 
educated in monaſteries, where they were made Roman 
Catholics; that the Proteſtants were double taxed, in 
which reſpect they were worſe treated than the ;Jews.- 

Under theſe diſcouragements the city of Dantzick 
offered the Proteſtants a ſafe retreat, and the privileges of 
their city; and many of them thereupon accepted the 


* 


Still the Poles appear to have been highly diſſatisfied 
with their king, on account of keeping a body. of Saxon 


. fngken WH OE Hens the reſt of the ſtudents, came to 
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troops in Poland, and abſenting himſelt from a re- 
ding 


20 


EUROPE. 


| himſelf a candidate, but ought; to be excluded by the 


nators and dees; and, 5. Again 8 
ſeveral offices; which had been made-to foreigners with- | 


ſidi . 
fembling at Grodno, anno 1729, there appeared ſuch | 
heats, thin the members drew their ſabres, and the ma- 


ity were with difficulty reſtrained from cutting the 
minority in pieces ;- and, at laſt, broke up in;confuſion, 
after they had made a proteſt of the following tenor. 

1. Againſt every thing that ſhould ftrike at the liberty 
of a free election. 2. Againſt the incorporating Saxon 
ſoldiers with the Poles. 3. Againſt a ſtrict alliance with 
the houſe of Brandenburg. 4. Againſt the king's reſi- 
ding out of the kingdom, without the conſent of the ſe- 
inſt the diſtribution of 


- 
$ 4 


out their conſent. 


In February 1732-3, died Auguſtus II. king of Po- 


land; whoſe death having been expected ſome time, the 
emiſſaries of France had bribed ſeveral of the leading 
men in favour of Staniſlaus, whoſe daughter the French 
king had mat ried. On the other hand, the emperor and 
Ruſſia made intereſt to advance Auguſtus, the ſon of the 
late king, to that throne, who. was. the only legitimate 
ifſue of his late Poliſh majeſty ; but he had ſeveral ſons 
and daughters by his miſtreſſes; among whom count 
Maurice of Saxony, (the celebrated count Saxe) was the 
eldeſt, his mother being Aurora, counteſs of Coningſ- 
mark : | his ſecond natural ſon was count -Rotoffki, lieu - 
tenant- general, and colonel of the guards of the crown, 
of Poland, whom he had by 2 beautiful Turkiſh ſlave, 
that was taken priſoner very young. He had another ſon 
by the counteſs of Coflel, the wife of count Hoym, who 
carrying her to Dreſden as ſoon as he was married, the 
king took her to his bed, and her huſband [thereupon 
obtained a divorce : but this lady ſoon loſt the king's fa- 
vour and her liberty, by threatening the king, if ever he 
entertained another miſtreſs, ſhe would piſtol him: and 
the king, -who 'was well acquainted: with her paſſionate 
temper,. apprehending ſhe would keep her word, ſhut 
HY in priſon, where ſhe remained till his majeſty 


Another reaſon of his confining her, it is ſaid, was, 
that ſhe refuſed to releaſe him from the -promiſe he had: 
made to marry her, if the queen died before him. The 
king had ſeveral other miſtreſſes, and children by them; 
but thoſe abovementioned were the chief. The French 
having gained over the primate to their intereſt, be ſent 
circular letters to the ſeveral palatinates, requiring them 


to take ſuch meaſures as might exclude all foreigners 


from the Poliſh throne ; by which be intended to recom- 
mend Staniſlaus, and exclude the elector af Saxony: he 
exhorted them alſo to exclude all heretics from poſts in 
the civil government or the army, and to baniſh all ſuch 
as they ſuſpected of private attachments to any foreign 


prince, and not to permit the miniſters of foreign princes bodtiioold ar 
r ner King Auguſtus being in Saxony at the time of his 
election, on er advice of his advancement to the 
powers, to deſire their protection, and entreated the em - throne of Poland, ſe | 

| queen and an army of 15,000 Saxons, and arrived at Cra- 
cow on the 4th of January 1733-4, and was crowned 


to come with their s- to the election; 2 
again at the elector of Saxony. He wrote alſo to ſeveral 


peror of Germany and the empreſs of Ruſſia, that they 
would not in 


| 


10010 W Gabe Nr auoh wan a its 
mod in his German. dominions's and the diet ac. (7 TA. B. do, ſwear, that! I, will tame an chule fot 


king, a Polander by birth; I will not form ahy cabal in 
favour of a foreigner, but will vote fur the <&cluſion of 
all fofeigners whatever ; and look upon all tliat vote fot 
ſuch, as enemies to their count. 

They demanded alſo of the Ruffien migiſter, if the 
Ruſſian troops had orders to enter Poland before the elec- 
tion: he replied, he Was not, by his inſtruction, autho- 
riſed to anſwer, them; and charged the party of Staniſlaus 
with inviting the Turks and Tartars to invade Ruſſia 
to which ſome of the members ſaid, 


ſelves. _ one Hol 

The Ruſſian general Laſci entered Poland on the 
roth of - Auguſt; 1733, at the head of 30, ooo men. 
The primate, however, p E 
ö | many more of the 
members abſented themſelves from the diet; and on the 


-12th of September, a majority of thoſe that remained 
voting for Staniſlaus, the primate went to the quarters of 


the French ambaſſador, whete Staniſlaus arrived incog- 


| proteſt agai 


. 


nito two days before, and bringing him into the field, 
declared him king; and ſung Te 

as is uſual at ſuch elections ood, 
| The next day Staniſlaus ſent a deputation to thoſe that 
were aſſembled in behalf of the elector of Saxony, to 
propoſe an accommodation, which they anſwered with a 


ber marched and joined the Ruſſians with 10,000 men; 
of which Staniſlaus receiving advice, abandoned War- 


ſaw, and, accompanied by the primate, the French mi- 
niſter, and moſt of that 


party, arrived at Dantzick on 


| the 2d of October. In the mean time, the palatine of 


Kiow, who commanded the numerous garriſon of War- 


ſaw for king Staniſlaus, — the Saxon palace in 
ve reſi 


| that city; but after a bra 


of the elector's domeſtics ſhould remain there to loox 


| a ſtance, the Saxons were 
obliged to ſurrender, upon condition, that the furniture, 
and every thing in it ſnould remain untouched, and 12 


| after it. The palatine afterwards plundered the palace 
of the Ruſſian miniſter, and the houſes of all thoſe that 


| were in the intereſt; of the Saxons. The party 


of Sta- 


| niſlaus being thus poſſeſſed of Warſaw, and the place 


pm 


where the election of a king is uſually made, the elector 


of Saxony's adherents proceeded to elect and proclainx 8 


Auguſtus king in the fields of Cracow, on the 6th of 
er r mmmay of Auguſtus III. king of Poland; 
and the Muſcovites and confederated Poles ſoon after 


took poſſeſſion of Warſaw, the garriſon having abandons 


ed it, and the adherents of the new king plundered the 


houſes of the adherents of Staniſlaus in their turn, 2 


they found but little of value, the owners having had 


elector of Saxony, and ſeveral of the foreign miniſters, 
thereupon charged 
Ruſſian miniſter decla 


, that Staniſlaus could not offer 


eaty made 1 n the — ublic, anno 
beate that ; he czarina thonght herſelf, 
under an indifpenfable obligation to prevent the in- 
fraction of it, and that ſne would ſupport that treaty 
with all her force. Banne enen nds 
The French ambaſſador, the marquis of Monti, on 
the other hand, aſſured the republic, that his 
would aſſiſt with all his foroes, to procure Staniſlaus to 
be elected. The German emperor at the ſame time wrote 
to the primate, that he would defend the right of the 
Poles: to a free election againſt all enemies whatever. 
In the interregnum diet it was reſolved to expel from it 
all the members that were not Roman Catholics. The 
ezarina, Great - Britain, and Pruflia, exclaimed againſt 
the excluſion of the Greeks and Proteſtants; and the 
ezarina's miniſter declared, ſhe. would ſee juſtice done 


| 


them : however, they remained excluded to the end of | 


the ſeſſion; and the Roman Catholics, which remained 


# terpoſe in the election, but leave the Poles: | 
mo make a free choice: of their future ſovereign. 15 


A partiality; and the 


& 


time to remove their effects. 


t out for: that kingdom with his 


to || manded by count Laſci, on the 20th of Febr 


a 


| 


in the aſſembly, took an oath of the following tenor, viz. | 


= 0 
rtr IT, 
at 15 


there the 17thiof the ſame montk by the biſhop. of Cra- 
' COW. . as 5 Log Cn 8 , 


a garriſon of near 20, ooo men into Dantzick, including 
the French and other foreigners, and greatly augmen 
the fortifications; and having prepared for a vigorous 


ed by the Ruſſians, com- 
| unt ary 1733-45 
and about the middle of March, count Munich was ſent 


defence, the town was inv 


| thither with a reinforcement to command the ſiege. The 
beſiegers having:bombarded and ſet fire to the town, and 


cut off all communication between the ſea and Dant-- 


maſter || zick,-ſo- that they could receive no ſupplies either of 
forces or proviſions, general Munich ſummoned them to 


ſurrender, and they deſired a ſuſpenſion of arms for 48 
which time the garriſon took an opportunity of repairing 


their works, and the French landed near 3000 men 


under fort Wetchſelmund, and endeavoured to force their 


| way into the town, but were repulſed and obliged to re- 
tire; and both the French, and the Swedes that joined 


* 


Over to ö eu. ei . g 4 + 
The garriſon again defired a ſuſpenſion of arms on the 


26th of June, which was granted them for three days, 


a a they ſhould de ob- 
liged to do ſo, if they had no other, way to defend them- 


| roceeded to the election on the 
125th of the ſame month, though 


um in the cathedral, | 


his election; and: on the 16th of Septem- 


hours, to conſult the burghers, which was granted, in 


them, returned to the French ſquadron that brought them 


during 


10 | 
I informed that 
king Staniſlaus bad — an * 


e mare 17 
2 
and 3 that were in — — 


| pry. com their rightful ſovereign. - 
Daa Ben . 1, odo, ooo of crowns: more 
for affiſting 8 — ＋ „ho very fortunately 


arrived in the king of Proflia's territories after he 


left Dantzick. 
ll viſappointed in ſ u 
upon the throne of Poland, entered into an alliance with 
Spain and Sardinia, and invaded | the emperor's domi- 
nions both in {Italy and 3 looking upon him 
as the ipal occafion-of their il ſucceſs in Poland: 
The king of Poland entered into a confederacy with 
Bavaria, Pruffia, and the French, againſt the haufe of 
740, in hopes of coming i in for a ſhare 


e- in which he was defeated, 
German — 4 and he 


A 


oniatoſci was unanimouſly choſen by the 
J Au was born in 2) 3a, 


nobleman, be reſided ſome time in London, and is a 


rticular. 


Fa 


4 


ic Roman Oates and he de 
„ were ſo unnatural as ta throw of al 
> ſave ereign, and to put undes unte, 


th grand — — This mad ſtep of 


the Ottoman Porte 


77 
4 


F 


8 
* 


n of 
Poliſh 


— 
4 powerful army. Since which time, that unhappy [| 
„ horror, 


has — a "ſcene of confuſion, rapine 
and bloodſhed. Hitrried on either by 4 


ih 


15 


13 
8 
F 


zeal, or miſtaken bigotry, the confederates : 
re owner hen 1 ye on 22 and ſome of ee 
invited by their incautious enthuſiaſm, 


took an advantage of this abſurd civil war, and, under 


A NEW COMPLETE Sn OF GEOGRAPHY. '."* 


domi 
„ not ſueceed. He -ufrerwards | 
and entered into an -allianee wirn the 


is great * 
tie appears 

— Poles, if they dlrve the name of ſubjects; || 

that" they gave him no manner of aſſiſtance or ebunte- 

nance, but left him co make the beſt poo an could winw 


died at Drefden-in 1763, when court $tani.- | 


and'crowned king of "Poland" in 1764. While a private 


member of the royal As he was peculiarly fa- 
voured by the empreſs Kufa und fome: t 
pe, The (paper! which he ſigned, at the time of his 
deftion, were deemed too too favourable 0 the ts 


Ruſfia; and to invade Poland with 


* 


Y 


* 3 , 
#301 
. 


herencuncedialt claims on that a 3 i 
r Rruſta, glectur of Brandenburg, or duke of ome- 
ranin?” In the ſame inſtrument he guarantees the 1. = 
and of Poland: wa no ny other: 
ever. Theempreſs qu 2 ice wiſe, — 
ear yr, wrote 5 — We hand, to the 
Poland, in which ſhe gave him the aſ- 
ſurandes, hat her friendfhip, for him. and the republic 
| was fim and ünalterable ; that the motion of ther troops 


— alarm him, that ſhe / had never entertained a 
* * of /(cizing any part of his degainions, nor would 
3 Hit 


ſo 5 liberal in theiripntaſies 
[tions of lam, warm in their prafefhons of 
— ate. the -perſons who have jointly imaded:ithe 
unhappy. kingdom of Poland, ed its inhabitant, 
ſeized on: its moſt ualuable revenues, diem bered its 


latinates, duchiet, Sc. and partitioned nut ſome inf its 


| richeſt cities and provinces .among._thenifeives.. Such is 
che political aich of princes't and hende may tbe aicer- 
[IE eee een eh 


promiſes. 

— — — ve declarations w were made, and Falla. 
; cious «proteſta ; partitioning powers 
| publiſhed cach 2 — ors which they reſpectively 
| Jaid Claim to certain-of the Poliſh territories. Jn theie 
| pretenſions the king of Pruſſia ſhewued himſelf a deep 
| polieician, by icontriving to lay claim to the moſt valu- 
able ſhare, and theteby obtaining the richeſt, moſt popu- 
lous, and maſt commercial patts. It was in the ear 
yo, that theſe falſt and pretended{friends t the 
maſſe and bogan/to:avow their intentions. The Pruffan 
| conſul, havi — his politicaldeſſon, took occaſion 
2 che magiſtrates of Dantaick, and —.— 

been palpably the aggreſſor, was, according to his in 
ſtructions, the the firſt to complain. The rki — ratte 

pretended to be highlyidffendedytbur: inſtead of comi 

| to an explanation, or hearing boch parties, he deter 
mined to be at once Judge, Jurys and executioner, 
| therefure, to make a deciſion, no the ford of juſ- 
| ork but bs fon 2 e. 8 the 
e magiſtrates 


|| upon 2000 men to recruit — — thus o. 
eruted his intentions firſt, he very to argue 
magiſtrates afterwards ; and having 
remonſtrated with them on: their imprudenee, as he 
1 it, told them to do ſo no more, ani he .öoUt 
freely forgive them. Amazing condaſcenſion, and 
charadteritic of the molleration of an rnit any * 
This, however, was 2 prelude t what iwas to 
| follow; for in the enſuing year, the Pruſfiati en- 
tered Great Roland, and carried off from that prauinde 
c and its 1 . — and about 
uſſian majeſty pub - 
under the moſt ſevere po- 
ee thas An talte in for fo- 


| 


 < 5 


—— 


4 


* 


maſk of friendſhip, diſmembered this once 
om. S0 far Was rer uſed yn the diſmem- | 
22 tioning of Poland, as the powers con 

—_ to — it, chat they all ren 
*the leaſt intention to ſeize any of the 
or in anywiſe to divide chat country. 
renunciation tranſmitted 1 


either to 


means 
or to her empire, any 
— Es or territories which were actually 
ſubject to the authority of 238 


fl ri 
t 
of 


— ol 3 but that on the contrary, het 
. 4 dee to the aid + I 


| — (Lithuania all the immunities, 
jars erivtes ce dect hich the ſuid king 


5 


8 


| proviſions, corn; horſes, &. ite money offered: 
troops und commiſſaries. his anon — 
en the impremon of Poland, — 
one third of its r ar-ducu track in 
tation of Dutch ducats, but above 1 per inferior 
in value to the real Yucats of n Mich this vory 
| baſe money he bought up a fufficieat: ty of forage 
magazines —＋ fupply ans 


e | and -provitions,oto took his 
r inhabitants, © "x Ahoy 


army en a years; and the — 
a= 2 


1 


| 


thus ohliged to part from their property 
its value, wore, through neceſſity, compelled to 
come to repurchaſe corn from thoſe m es, and to 

bſtamial money for i it; for the Hruſſian com- 
abſolutely refuſed to receive again the ſame coin 


| 


4 — paid om this cutious thou Ninot 
of 8 OC 


| honeſt manceuvre ; the 17 


of IS FIG coun 4 0 | 


tight eo poſſeſs, or did nou acuall 
aut all times, . — 4 
an enjoyment thereo /againſdiths 
attempts of all and every; perfon'or- perſons who mould at 
any nr endeavour to diſpoſſoſs them 
men non nentt fy um . EST ron 


The king of Pruffia, in the ſame 


| tion of e — Ws —— d, 
[lens ban i aim. To this em —— that 
ertry. city, un, Village, 850. in the place which his 
PA. — ſhould furniſh a. certain number of mar- 


a cow, tw] 


in which he declared, That be 


woe, 
is cel onder WIe 
rigorouſly 


7 
" 


ri cou 4 The parents ee nnn pective powers 
| gray x portions for the children raviſhed from their | of the provinces uſurped, ke, by th oliſh gore and ſome 
arms. The young women were inhumanly dragged from || diſtricts bordering upon Brandenburg, were allotted to the 
their parents, their friends, and their connections ; and king of Pruſſia; bet all the "204 e e parts of the 
being bound hand and foot like criminals, were carried || kingdom, with the rich ſalt-works of the crown, fell ta 
off, in ſpite of the lamentations of themſelves and rela- || the empreſs queen of Hungary; and the empreſs of Ruſ- 
tions, in carts, waggons, &c. After this eruel exertion || ſia took polſeſion of a large territory about Mohilows 
of arbitrary power, the exactions from the abbeys, con- Future ages (ſays an able writer) will regard this mea 
vents, cathode „ "nobles, & c. were ſo great untea- ſure with the greateſt indignation; thoſe who projected 
ſonable, that the nobles fled from their eſtates, and re- it, with horror 3 and ho acquieſced in it, wich 
tired into foreign countries, and the prieſts abandoned conteinpt.”? : „ e {onion 36.0 
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The KING of PRUSSIA's. ' DOMINIONS. 


"+ 23g e bY.” 7 r been 14 bare: 


* 
* . : * . 
N -] * , {4 | jy 
* _ 5 oy F ; A 


_ kingdom of Pris, tnctuding . mem- Pruſſia produces wet} 1 

bers, ha ce inning of the preſent || | ö eee ee 
century, held a moſt reſpectable rank in the con- OF BN 44, 2427, 15 Bans, FE: 
tinent of Europe, and its * 1 is now conſidered as | 1 Lone 77. OY Shoe 1 
a very powerful monarch, - We Thall therefore bring the || pr pr nds 
whole of the countries that compoſe this ſovereignty into Ho 8 r 12 e r 
one point of view, and then conſider them ſeparately. | P by . 4 22 W 1 
The Pruſſian * is * # 25G ZI f Game, N 3 0 
W |  Foxesy,,. LEES of Wilde be. vt 


M33 TT - 


- Duca, now „ Regal Prata - Poland: > 01. 1%" Bitte oh the rivers; hd. lens plentfully 
2. {Pd — - ** | 1 ſupply the inhabitants with fiſh ; and on the ſhore af the 
3- Pruſſian Pomerania X. Upper Saxony. i former great quantities of amber are found, incloſed-in 
4 Swediſh ditto + 66 which are often ſeen ſpiders, flies, gnats, minerals, 
5: — Te 3 8 leaves, fiſhes, fr ants, drops of water, pieces of 

Hal 1 Lower ny. wood, &c. &c. Theſe Mr e648 are menvoned by 

; (Hs = » Bobemia. Mr. Pope in the following lines 

r n M5990 wx: li x 


4 1 


„ 


<3 0-8-4 


3 


9. Ravenſburg gg s n rr in amber to obſerve the forme 

10. Lingen 1 i 44-5. Duchy ß „ 97 of ſtraws, of dirt, of grubs, of worms z 4 
n 7 ) Weſtphalia. * The things we know are neither r 

Jt 1 e 129881 | Zane 563 1s e But y er how the devil they got there.” ; 
3 ar = ,- - Towne | 1 £33 f 1995 278 =31 717761 

14. be Frieſland | - - Kal! I Ot this: very beide ſubſtance we wall gie hs 
15 6 Dos... - Mal i * I Circle of following account from a modern writer on natural 
1 Guli ck „ Weſtphalia. |] hiſtory. 


Tacklenburg 5 of ETC braoe... beck as. 


Gelder Ws 1 > as X Netherlands. what tranſparent, and of a law cr citrine colour: 


5 Neufchatel = | 2 | Switzerland. _ || ſometimies.it is-whitiſh and ſometimes brown. The 

20. Part of Silehia W «5 _ Dar, is ſome what acrid and bituminous, with à little aftrin- 

21. The r latel dſmem- bs 127) 2» I] geney 3: the ſmell, When warm, is fragrant and bitumi- 

a oj 1s Gnu ice z99 ci nous; and ride it will attract ſtraus and bits of 

N I ſticks by its electrical virtue. It is found in large quan- 

12 1000 3 tities in Pruſſia, which is the cbuntry where ĩt 1 18 chie 

I. "he 2 „ P * 0 s 8 1 Avi, 287 7 t, particularly in the Baltic Sen, near the ſhore 5 

es. * „ bays; Sudavia, Where it is found ſwi upon the w 


and is taken in nets. However, chis bitumen is not '2 
| production of the: ſea, for its water only ſerves to waſh it 
off from the howels of the earth, and — it to places 


Ene forumely depri of Ducal 
Pruſſia, but now termed the kingdom of Pruffia, pro- 
perly ſo called, is bounded on the north by part of 82 


mogitia; on the ſouth by Moſ d Poland Pre 
ich caſt by part of Taman; 51 bar 4 found, by the order of the of Pruſſia. In digging 


Poliſh Pruſſia and the Baltie'; the! h Sy 25 95 | for them they firſt met with ſand; which being taken 


the breadth 1 14 miles. | The name o Prof ts derived || ad ſtratum of clay appeared, and ſtill deeper there | 


1 


was the mineral of vitriol, which being expoſed to the 


from the word Boriſſi, the -appellation EY given to open-air, it was covered e 


the ancient habitants of the country 
— 9 country is e 


— 


Cet. and winter ſe- 


rious places. By this means, in the 


ſtrin, as alſo i in the rr Stolpen and Dantzick, it 
t 
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Z d 117 
Wen ** 10 n. * 
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1 * 


near the ſhore, The veins of "this bitumen have been 


E Sal deeper Gere was a — mineral, our of 
| which, with proper inſtruments, they got amber in va- 
by! 15 ſs 1 is e wholeſome, . FEET "1 55 eee ee 
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166 A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM: OF GEOGRAPHY. | 

As met wich among ſand, and - Sound collefed in heaps; || ſent Pruſſian majeſty in the year 1740. The mark'is a 

whence it 1 miſtaken, Ke haps oh golden eroſs, with eight points, enamelled with azure, 
2 trecd that dropped from them into che aud on the uppermoſt point is the letter F crowned; on 


it for the | , - 
ſea. 'Itſeemsto-proceed'from the biruminous foſſile wood, || the three lowermoſt points this motto, For Aderit ; and 


juli mentioned, by the uffiſtunce of the ſubterranean on the four other points, which form a St. Andrew's 

3 which, . d probably like petroleum, and || crofs, are fo many —_— in gold. This ftar is 
aſter -palling through the mineral of vitri po the mix- || fixed to a black ribbon, which. they put about their necks, 
;ng thetewith, becomes coagulated into a hard body. and it hangs down their breaſts. 
There is no doubt chat it has been liquid, becauſe it is The preſent king of "Pruſſia hath brought the trade of 
often found in a round form, -containing ſeveral forts of || this country into a very; flouriſhing fituation, by the in- 
inſeQs therein; beſides, the oil which is obtained from || Ritution:of an excellent polige. he imports are triyial, 
amber is, for virtue and ſmell, like petroleum. Char]- || and the exports many, conſequently/the balance is great 
ton, who was a very 21 naturaliſt, has ſometimes || in favour of the country. The manufactures, exports, 


found real petroleum included in pieces of amber, which || &c. being 3 

is a farther reaſon to prove what is aſſerted. The great- Iron work, Glaſs, 

eſt plenty of this bitumen is found near the ſhore of Su- Paper Gunpowder, 
I After à violent north a attended with a tem- oor - ee pions NOW -_————_ * 

peſt. Jometimes amber is Io tranſparent, as to ſerve to Braſs wh Camblet, 

make burning glaſſes, one of which is kept in the eabi- b. N ee Silk, 

net of the landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel. Amber, properly CA es - Stockings, 

prepared, becomes a medicine for opening the obſtruc- | Sir —_ Amber, 

tions of the bowels, and promoting all ſorts of excre- Naval flores, < Linſeed, 

tions; and conſequently is a very uſeful remedy in * Fiſh, Hempſeed, 

chronical diſeaſes. It is likewiſe ſaid : to- be very efhea- ' Oatmeal, Mead, 


cious in curing cold diſorders of the brain, and particu- vianc re. 
larly in pains of the head, ſleepy and convulſive diſeaſes, ; — 1 eee ö 
as well as in hyſteric and hypocondriac fits. The doſe is || With theſe commodities upwards of 500 ſhips are an- 
from A ſcruple to a dram in A poached egg, or any other nually laden, the moſt of which o from Koningſberg. 
proper; vehicle. The volatile falt of amber is dluretic, y This country only. brings his Pruſhan majeſty a very 
and accounted a ſpecific in hyſteric and convulſive diſ- f eonſiderable revenue, amber alone producing 26, ooo dol- 
eaſes. The doſe is from 10 grains to 30. The oil is || lars annually : the other fevenues ariſe from crown 
commended in nervous diſorders, particularly in the demeſnes, duties, cuſtoms,” tolls, ſubſidies, &c. The 
gout, palſy, and catarrhs, by anointing the parts there- | king of Pruſſia is abſolute in this as well as all his other 
with. It is given inwardly from two to 2c drs. f| dominions, in political, civil, eccleſtaſtical, and feudal 
A kind of manna is likewiſe found here, and an inſect matters. . 
of whoſe eggs that beautiful red colour called St. John's As the king of Pruſſia uſually reſides at Berlin in his 
Blood is made. Wood, pit-coal, wax, honey, pitch, electorate of FH this country is governed by 
&c. abounds, and ef the aſhes of ſome kinds of wood || a regency, conſiſting of four great officers of Rate, viz. 
laſs is made. Independent of lakes and canals, ſeve ralf aer TIP 
rivers water the country, which afford good inland ||  ,_ . - Burgrave, att eee 
navigation; great damages however are ſometimes done}... The great Chancellor 
by their inundatians. 2 5 e, o nas 
Previous-to. the ear 77 19, the inhabitants of Pruſſia 
(Ducal Pruſſia only le of bearing arms, amounted; 
_ t6::695;998 perſons. Since that period 170 Baltz- 
burgers;'and” the ſame number of German Swiſs, and 


mn 


2 2. aſſiſted by counſellors of ſtate, deputies from 
e nobles, and deputies from the /conimons. Here ary 


French colonifts; have ſettled in this country; and theſe [} f J pe 2 LIES AN ng 
eniigrants have, ſubſequent to their coming into this king- | 1 0 4 3 n eee 
er £20) af "ONE [ aA college of war 7 EG 45 
e Towns, © de ee 1 -15| ee rRamber, and — Piles 7 
400 Villages, © 1000 Schools; © Several tripunals of juſtice. n 
bt 50 Churches, $734 „ ame ar r TR The military eſta iſhment here, as in all other parts 
henee the number of inhabitants at the preſent time muſt of his Pruſſian maje & dominions, is very conſiderable. 
be deemed very contiderable;- © 4 2 Each' regiment is quartered upon a particular diſtrict, and 
Mot religions are tolerated ; the Lutherans and Cal- [ all the young men of that diſtrict being regiſtered, th 


viniſts, however, prevail. In the 12th centu the are obliged to joi th imentwhenever commanded- 
knights of the Teutonio order .* — of the to do. wk ; did Tf TSS. TH9et el 
hole country, in which they committed the moſt inhu- There-was-a doub Ibrigon of this country; the one 
man barbarities; for inſtead of converting which they pre- ¶ into Geman and uanian Pruſſia; German Pruffia 
tended was their view, they extirpated the tiatives, and put ¶ containing 280 pariſhes,- and Lithuanian Prufſia 105 pa- 
the Germans in their place. Il riſhes 3 but its modern diviſion is into the provinces of 
In 12454 ane half of Pruſſia revolted from the knights, Samland, Nantangan, Oberland, and Little Lithuania. 
and put ĩtſelf under the protection of Poland. This e- The province or cjrele of Samland lies near the gulph 
_ Cafioned an almoſt cuntinual war betwixt that country and of Courland, and is celebrated for the vaſt quantities of 
the oer, till the year 1945, when by a; treaty concluded I amber which ate ſound upon the coaſt. The principal 
at Cracow, it was agreed that Albert Margrave of Bran- places of this province or circle are, . 
8 the zath and laſt maſter of the order ſhould have Konigſberg or Koningſberg, the capital not only of 
| rn part, under the title of a duchy; and that it this province but of the whole kiagdom of Pruſſia, is 
{hould deſcend to his and his brother's male heirs,'as a fief ſitusted on the river Pregel, in 54 deg, 42 min. north 
af Poland but in 1657," the elector Frederie William lat, and af ges, admin eaſt, long · Ie well fortified, 
bad the ſovercignty:confirmed to him and his heirs," on I bas ſeven, bridges Oer the Pregel, and wens founded by 
condition of its returning to the Poles in eaſe of the fail: ¶ Offocarus e f king of Bohemia, in the 
wredot-heirs male. In 101 fit was raiſed to kingdom 1435. when: that king came to the aſſiſtance of the Teu- 
by dhe elector Frederic, who was in a ſhert time after || tonie.knights, againſt the pagan. Samlanders. It conſiſts 
univerſally: acknowledged 2s king of Pruffa. At the properly of three tons formed by ſo many branches | 
dime af -his.cortmation;ar-Kopingſberg, helinſtituced'the || the; Mer, wih dhe weipechre ſuburds: ta Tach. Sat 
ordernof the Black Eagle. The n is a gold croſs Feber have told us, that this is a beautiful city, 
like that of Malta, enamelled with blue, and worn at but with reſpect to- beauty, the moſt authentic travellers 
the and of n riubon 'which- paſſes 1 are unanimous. in its diſpraiſe. In particular, an .inge- 
over the left ſhoulder; the ſovereign is grand maſter, and nious Engliſh writer, the lateſt we know of, who hath 
gun! viſited theſe parts ſays; This is a vaſt city, I do not 


the number of knights is always chirt. 
4 12 by his pre- [| believe it is leſs than Copenhagen, and it contains 50,000 
: | | * Inhabitants, 


% 


"I 


8 
— 1 


Another order is that of Merit, 
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inhabitants, excluſive of 8000 ſoldiers; ; it is a great col 
lection of houſes, and ſtreets without elegance, beauty 


or order; the lab are in a vile „ and ce 
old. Here is an academy founded by one of the fir 
dukes of Pruſſia, but our grammar ſchools in En gland 
are in general much ſuperior to it. A profeſſor e 
me the library and other apartments; there is nothing 
worth looking at, except the original ſale- conduct (pass- 
port) given by Charles V. to Martin 1 pen 25 
attended the diet of Worms in 1521, 20d 
emperor's hand : this merits preſervation. 
has a contiderable.t trade in hemp and ; but it is ſeven 
Getman, or 35 Engliſh miles from 11 the ſ 

at the embouchure Fr outh) of the river Pregel, 
only very ſmall veſſels can come up to the town. The! 
preſent king of Pruſſia has not ſhewn any attachment or 
fondneſs for this part of his dominions, nor has h. bel 
the city ſince the year 1753, though he comes a nuallyſſ| 
to make a general review of the troops at raudentz near 


Marienwarden on the Viſtula, not far removed from 


hence.“ 


The three diviſions of Konin 75 are Alſtadt, 
dor the Whole town, Lobenicht and 


neiphoff. In the 


city and ſuburbs are a great many gardens, public and 


rivate. The town houſe and exchange are tolerable 
buleiggs, and the palace erected by the margrave . Albert 
is A magnificent pile, and very capacious, as it contains 
many courts, public offices, &c. The gardens and parks 
are great embelliſhments to it. The citadel, "called Fre 
dericſburg, erected in 1657, is a regular fortificati 
2 . and ſurrounded by broad . "his 
City rmerly a-Hans town, and its trade i is Nil ry 
ederable, AY near, the palace. is the Collegium —4 
' ricianum. Beſides the ſeveral hoſpitals and alms+hauſes, 
here-is a charitable fund, from which above od perſons 
receive weekly penſions. 
Pillaw is a well fortified town, 
bour, fituated at the mouth of the bay or lake. calle 
Freſche-Hoff, zo miles to the weſt of Koningſberg. 
larger veſſels, conſigned to Koningfherg, 
In their cargoes here, as the Freſche- off hath not a ſuf- 
| kicient depth of water to carry them up to Koningfberg ; 
hence Pillaw is a place of lr wude — the 
town and harbour are defended by a ſtrong well 
planted with cannon, The peninſula in — 
is ſituated is, from its Frein eee „ 
the paradiſe of Pruſſia. 895 
Wogram is a ſmall village i in the neighbourhood of 
Pillaw, where ſturgeons are boiled. and packed up; an and 


wich an 83 har.) 


"EEE 


The 


F ir is N 15 their TS, by greateſt part being exq 
ported to En 

f Lehe Cu Abe d Nerung beende Curontalis, is 4 

narrow ſlip of land whi wo 2 5 the Baltic Sea from 


the bay called Cache HF. It is a barren, narrow, 
ſandy tract, of which a late traveller 1 55 men- 
tion. The road lies over a ſpit of: ſand about;83 

in length, and not more than à fingle, one pe 10 
many places; in none does it . three. This extrat 
ordinaty bank (d ſand terminates a little ta the north werd 
of the town (Koningſberg) from which ae ſeparsted by and 
9 hayen of near half a mile in breadth hen the wea+ 
Ho is hne, and the ſea. Impoth, one may n 

ith, great pleaſure, as the, ſai cloſe ta the ee 

the 7 axe hard and, e 4 5 1 . 
rag 


only ple W very hard, but "the. wi 
| 1 waves à long way higher on the beach than 


?. 0D 844500: 


Leeb 


rt. 
o that h 


* river Guleer, is-encloſed with a wall and rampart 


TIER I take | 


illaw | 
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6 appeared to be one chief article of their ſood. The wo- 
men locked more like witches than human Creatures, 
without any fort. of head: dreſs except their. Hair, and 
ſcarce covered to the knees. ere, among. horſes, in, a 
large ſtable, I ate my breakfaſt, and. drank my | 
| very compoſedly. I reached the out Tn termimtion or 

the ſound, where it joins the continent, about noon, and 


gladly found- myſelf once more on firm ground, after 
having drove two and twenty hours along the thore * the 


Baltic, and often amid its very waves. 

Walau, ſituated at the conflux of the Pragel and Alle, 
was founded in the year 1336: it conſiſts of two — 
and five croſs ftreets, but foes not contain.) > 90 
172002 1 5 
Great and Little I $. canals. Dear "bis. 1 
which much facilitate the inland;navigatign, of . K 
dom, en ſo, the ae 2 BY the year 
1718, when. the king of Pruſſia purchaſed the N o 
"of theſe canals and their reſpective tolls aas Hotte 

Ihe province, or circle of. Nantangan, adjoing to 
Samland; is fertile and populous 7 „and enten the * 
46s Places : | 
| erburg, which is 8 by pallitgdegl 24 
d nu: d by a ſtrong caſtle, ſituated on a lake here the 
river Angerhap has its ſource, is celebrated. only for its 
2 which is capacious, - beautiful, and well en- 


Raſtenburg, a Wee town, with a caſtle on the | 


Gardawen, on the river Omet, has two' Mes to de- 
fend it, and an Senn palace with fme gardens, .. Ix was 
founded in 1 257 and in its vicinity is a lake, which 
contained à floating iſland that once afforded paſturage for 
an hundred head of cattle ; but now it is ſeparated, and 
the reſpective parts daily dimiaiſh b y the waſhing of * 
waters. As the neighbesf Pes e pretended to p 
noſticate 1 1 of anprœaching weather from 
xs Ks 5 iſland, 3 5996 emed the Gardawen, Al. 
Manac.. | EE . l 
The province, or. cirelę ol, Oberland, Which was: for- 
8 very confiderable, is at preſent equally fertile, but 


U ghd” than it has tet int the following 
. 25 i ® 10 3:4, 26s 
ah gconſiderabletwown,on-the lake of Dribentz, 

. ar able only for ats all- * 11443. 10 %% 

' 60 s ell forahedy hand eme to eng wear the 
acl Te defended: LE callle,-and has A frre 
fiſhery,..on. the; Drayſen! > 5 contains ſome Ncellent 
falt- 7 2 magazine 5 „Donn, ſorage, & and has 
ſeveral fine ſeats in its nejghhauthoodsoil % bel 97 

| 4 a ſmall-wellnhuilt town, fi upon a 
lake. Which it [gives name, i viell forti- 
ale : Jo oh Gand, v vari bas 41007 yang 21s 
Il: 3 n. is 1 2 town, neatly built, f 

e r iſtulay, and on the bor- 
| 1 Ibe cathedral i 184; ſtately, Gothic 
N 00 nat much inferior. 1 Ihe trade 
| 1 — e e and the n corn 
| Ge there. is a igte Ache gaat Peter 

4 interview wich —— Firſti king 


7 5 xeat. ha 
| ulha, at hie place, 4} Naar 1709. 21 ** 0 
The Sqn of-4 of on bi: ach is 114 miles in 


| a nad ends — bor 15 It. is 88 


| 17195 hut. — ns — — 


. the Gnd about two in the afternoons an reach- aging grazt Hum her- f to ſettle im its: ſihee 
52 the oſt-houſe, as nig ed * Amore gert | W md neren! andere and Hate 
Able one, Fan. ever. Ih ,oply rain ned neceſſaries 5 ui. b 27 mol 11 bi. 
Without ee 1 r * ee fartiſiad tomin, on the labs Quriſche- 
= whole i blew a e driven Hoff, -miles[from Konin red Therträde, 
yi its . Th ug WAY. e \ 18,160 erables :gnſiſts chiefly.n flax;- : 
- tated A Hb b be nom hre de en Hęrecare leite . heuer #nd 
many. Deg compl leatly coyęred the fore + of the || ſpap n pry, with.a falta ops} magazitie, 
Carriage, and roared like. 9 15 my rg: Auch & ang a — — h 30 flom 3602 
. ſituation, 1H, apgld vet aL tas nl uch . repoſe, ans d. more. than 1, paciaus and opulent dow in Prifia 
| N rehended I born ESPE Mijn. SETS ſamed for the cattle td; andthe 
ell into TK ſea,. the 1 175 h little ad, hill hc which, | excgHent butter made :neizhbaurbond;- This aw 
© bound the ſhore being fe 118 ane — | e en bode * 1 8 
With he utmolt precaution, ang | Care & the Fart aiobnerburg is forge: conſidefationz at the 
| e ram. 9 Hg 1 e conflux 85 the FW e the Angerap; inlabited by 
ſuch a 6 and ahou cloc _—_ about 30 ilies. It. is he ſended by a caſtle, cofitains 
ferab 4 Mos 28 125 wo = = Fr che a t fatory;qa8d-bigh:colrty! and has a conſi- 
"Poor ichen e 8 punkins, which 1 ale beer and: n! ti pa bot 2201444 


yed in boil, 


| ls * * . 


Stallupehenea 


* „ 
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8 A NEW coMpLete'SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


- "Stallupehenten u a fmall new-built town, "with a [ village de till 15 52 when it was walled with fone,” and 
| | Udarter granted in the year 1722. The inhabitants | otherwiſe fortified, and is reckoned. the key of the New 

on a Ee in cattle, but wood | is ſcarce, and fr Marck. Guſtavus Adolphus beſieged it in vain in 1631. 
4 — ill. It is ſtrong both by art and nature, being ſituated in a 


it is a ſmall town, ſurrounded by Pillau, and marſh, at the conflux of the Oder and Warta. It has 

| ee dyn ſtrong caſtle, an arſenal well furniſhed, and a citadel which is 
i} reckoned impregnable. The 1 N have neat houſes, 

u. B R A ND E NB v R 6: I well furniſhed, and the market- place is the beſt in all 


bung: 


the marquiſate. Beſides the en il there is a 
| T HE dedcrets of Brandenburg has Poland on the. || council of the regency here for this diviſion, and a court 
| eaſt ; Luneburg on the weſt ; Pomerania on the north; || of 33 
and Sileſia, with the eleQorate of Saxony, on the ſouth.]] Falkenburg, on the river Frage, or Rega, 38 miles 
Its 1 is 200 miles, and its grea breadth about || ſouth of Colber Beule, 50 eaſt of Stetin, and 107 miles 
100. In winter the climate is exceedingly cold, and the ic ba 4" of Be on the frontiers of Pomerania, is 
-Yoil in general not fruitful, as it is in a great meaſure || on] 5 noted for its ſtrong caſtle. 
ſandy, though under the reigns of the late and preſent riefſen is another town with a fortreſs reckoned im- 
1 ſovereigns, a variety of ods have been taken to im- || pregnable, near the Poliſh frontier, at the conflux of the 
it. The productions, which are the moſt r etze and the Trage, 80 miles north-eaſt of Berlin. 
Th are buck wheat, millet, flax, woad, tobacco, herbs, On the Poliſh fide it is defended by a large marſh, which 
© allum, falt-petre, amber, iron, ſtone, %c. Abundance || reaches almoſt a muſquet-ſhot from the town ; and its 
- of cattle and ſheep are bred here, and the woods not only || two rivers part at the entrance of the place, and incloſe 
ſupply the inhabitants with fuel, but with timber, char- || it. The fortification is a regular PISS n, with ditches. 
ea tar, and wood-aſhes, not only for domeſtic uſes, The Swedes took it by the treache one of the inha- 


— | | but for exportation,” The ſilk manufatory is likewiſe | bitants in 1639, but reſtored it by > peace in 165 
N 5. 
© eaffied on here with great ſucceſs. Landiperg, "on the river Warta, over which it has a 
The principal rivers of Brandenburg are, the bridge 20 miles eaſt of the Oder, and 68 eaſt of Berlin. 
El Oder, | It is very conveniently ſituated for trade, which conſiſts 
v4 19 _ be, wrote. — Ag Il much incaſting of iron ordnance, 
Frm, 2 ow 1 4 ola | Sunneberg, or Sonneberg, on the ſame tiver, 50 miles 


1 eaſt of Berlin, was the reſidence of the bailiffs of the 
- "The eivers-and lakes abound with fiſh, and are flea order of Malta, till the electors ſeized it in the t6th 


by canals. About 10 years ago EE) contained || century, and aſſumed the power to preſent their bailiffs, 


12 I and di poſe of their coſhmanderies. 
| nay: Villages. . 5 | peg Schwedt, upon the Oder, 4% miles north-eaſt of Ber- 
= ety 2 Inhabitants. J 1 lin, is the appendage of one of the ſons of the family, 


1 who has a pleaſant garden and palace here ; and from 
Bot his preſent Pruſſian majeſty has greatly enereaſed hence Philip, great uncle * the preſent king of Pruſſia, 
. * only the manufactures, but the number of people, || was denominated prince of Brandenburg Schwedt. 
villages, and even towns in his dominions, a | _ The Middle Marck lies in the middle of the mar- 
ticularly i in the Brandenburg territorjes quiſate, and is the largeſt of the three diviſions, con- 
The electorate of Brandenburg is diyided Tie three | 2 — Mer from the banks of the Elb to 
parts, via. The New Marek, Middle Marck, and e Oder. It has Preignitz on the north, together with 
the Alt or Old Marck. —_ I | nd Fa Ucker Marck, and the New Marck ; 
Brandenburg and the winter ſharp for || which 1 iviſion bounds it likewiſe on the eaſt, t 
1 or eight — +— but "they have plen of firing. cher with Silefia : on the ſouth it has Lufatia, 24 f 
It is not very fruitful,” by reaſon of its cold and watry | Melo l _ on the 27 the _ bf 


= but it has n The | - TD 
how wn however, has plenty of he#bs' and fruit, | chi towns are, 23 n 

and che New a — ſome corn and paſture, wherein || Lebus, on the 64er. 40 miles caſt of Berlin. It was 
i ks” and ſome black cattle. Place 2 biſhopric, founded by Miceſlaus, the firſt 
6 parts, of their wine; but || chriſtian prince of Poland, about lis i 95s 965, It em- 
— ard. 'The'country people braced the reformation in 1555, an „ It was 
poor, and have ſorry houſes of accommo- united to the dominions of dug 91 the elector, 
dation. La Foreſt ſays, that if they were as much given who was its biſhop, and, as ſuch, chancellor of the 
to trade, as to drinking and ſeaſting, they might make uniyerſity of Frankfort. The ſee, Which has ſince been 
conſiderable profit of their ſheep, and breed more black || ſceularized, was ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Gneſna, 
- cattle; yet · they are univerſally owned to be very brave: in Poland. The town ſtands between two hills, on one 
1 commodities are chiefly en ported by the Elbe =o of which are the ruins of the old caſtle of the biſhop, 
2 betwixt which there is 1 Which was burnt. Sorry 

canal, 1. ien ſaves their paying toll in the Sound. > The | Franckfort on the Oder is abvut 2 z miles north-weſt 
country is alſo watered by other good rivers, particularly |\-of Vienna. The Oder, over whic there is a large 
the Spree, the Havel, the Netze, the Uker, and the timber bridge, divides it into two parts. It is ſaid to 
Warta; and it has many lakes, 9 is the || haye been founded in the year 146, by Sunno, à prince 
| the beſt ſtocked; with n Germany. || of the Franks, who drove out the'Vandals, and planted 
- Phe F has Bicks on the Gwnch. 'the Middle || a colony here of his own people. In 1253, it was re- 
Marek on the weft and ſouth-weſt, Poland e "the eaſt, built, ang intrgd oe thi third by the elector John I. "In 


- and runs out to Pomerania on the north. Oder di 1379, the nd gave it great privileges, 
vides it from the Middle Marck, and a Ukes Marck, || upon. its entering into She lagur of the Hans Towns; 
It i about roo miles in eompaſs. It py ge? and Joachim I. founded an univerſity here in £506, ſu 
. while: knights of the Teutenick order the CEE Tt with learned profeſſors from Leipfic'; | fins 
773th century, when it Was purchaſed by be tinte it has bred many learned men. The pro- 
burg family; b had 0 teſtant religion was eſtabli ed here in 1538. N Was 
till the roth. in h | — and imperial city; but now exempt,” and not 
that moſt 1 important as formerly. evertheleſs it has 4 conſi- 
Chakles IV. serable trade, - chiefly” in linen clo * and felts,” by the 
gold. This 1 Oder, 3 the betwixt that iver and che Elb; 
others i and has t ee fairs a year, The ftreets are wide, 
great ncecunt. the we nb pg and e imarket-place is ſpacious 
iantities of ole Loing) und ſtately. This city has ſtood'the ſhock of various re- 
ſell for trifles? *' "| volutions,” It was put under” the” ban of the empire by 
rin Marek are, 8805 20048 the t Charles = and, to pacify him, the inha- 
SEuſtrin, or pital, 13 miles north bitants were force to pay him down 12000 marks of 
Frankfort, and 43 eaſt of Berlin, 1 ur fiſhing ver.” * See aol 3 * 
£53997. 134 7 Ee : 15 * ey 


9 


bnd; 20 8 l c wan 4s 


put all the blende koche foord, to revenge the 
of 2000 Swedes, whom the emperor's general, || 
coum Pilly, had 8 put to death. However, it 


was wr to the elector by the peace of Weſtphalia, 
om wer gutes there —— — of an ancient 


Carthuſian monaſtery, of which Johannes ab Ind 
aud to ae Age Ar various ſubects, was 


Munchen , ſtunted: detwoen Franckfert on the 
Oder and Berlin, is a ſmall town, inhabited chiefly 
the — wo of thoſe French Proteſtants, who | 


[ 


their country — of the edict of Nantz. 
Purkenwaldy's pleaſans little city on the north fide of 
the Spree, on 3 palace, and is the ſeat of 


a bailiwick. 
1 is nod only the capital of the eleQorate of Bran- 


| but of the whole Pruſſian dominions, and 
rr one of the fineſt and largeſt | 

— of It is the reſidence, conſiſts of 
five — „ but has received aſtoniſhing: 
33 of late years. The ſtreets are handſome, 
s and capacious ;' here are ſome very elegant ſquares, 
many fine palaces. One of the principal public 
edifices is the royal palace; à prodi, jobb | pile, but irre- 
gular, as it was at different times, and by various 
architects. It is decorated with admirable An. 


LAST, 


* 


and beautiful tapeſtry, and furniſhed with a greater quan- 
tity of plate than any other court in Europe. R 
tums likewiſe a fine cubitet of rarities, natural and arti- 
fetal, an excellent collection of ' medals, a e 
and one of the fineſt” libraries in Europe. Among 
viter prigtipal ſtruckures are, ne = 


dull Houde 15 King-Siveet 0 nn 5 HON 
h in St. Eſorit-Street. 
Sn Guriſon' Church, and Pronnc Council | 

." Houſe; in treet. 977 r 
agogue, in Heydereuter s- 


9 = * 
| 


| 
that i 4 Ig 12 after war ja 
eyed and 'f81d- anagers of che Orphan -houſe at 
Tae ne 6: W Th hf ay he the profits are appropriated. 
Strdhiwsfreer there is © ft ho ital, in abov 
— are eduented gratis. be Lutheran 
naſium, or School of Atheltie Exerciſes, is ſituate 
the Obbifter; and at the King's Gate i 


| 


of Cadets, in which young noblemen and gentlemen are 
inftraltee in af] the 3 to qualify them for 
in” miliary” He. All iche above, the royal palace, 


2 Berlin, properly- Io ealied; the palace irſelf is in 
quarter called ON « 


PITS 


daten. garden of count Reuſſen, the beautiful | 
-houſe- and 
of 


en called Monbijau, and the Howfe” and 
elyidere. The hoſpital of invalids is a ately 
and magnificent building, and zbove a thouſand per ſonis 
ave muibtain tel init, conſifting-of officers and fôfdiers, 
With their wives and children; and theſe, beſides 

Fu, bare 4 certain AHewante weekly uf in 
pere are ſeveral bridges per dhe iber 


| cent: jEeonfits/ of ve urched, and has 
. 1Ratne on: it of iche great electer Frederic 
William. In the magnificent a oble Calviniftthurch 
-of Old-Coln,4s''the-burta}-plice cef che royal Smily; 
near which are the riding academy, the Fables,” a 

ſchobl of Steteiſes, and Gy ae build ings, pupbli 

and private: In the ſugarhouſes! of Berlin much ſu- 

| is Tefined' us ſrrves the whole Pruffia domini 

any EHE mantfaBtures dre carried on here, Particu 
licks? one oft potceluin, inferior in no reſpect Jeane 
leisen; entept in the paint paintings: The great populiitis! 
and ee of this city, as well as other parts e 
the Pr dominions, 302 ve been alcribed to the E. 
passed nfivence: of che. French refugces, ho i in. 
daducech 0 Vriety of arts, manufactures, We, before 
unknown inthe Fruſfam territories. The eanals eut to 
Berlin from the Havel, the Oder, and the Elbe, greatly {| 
promote the trade bf the eity, and ſupply: ithelithhabi- 
- raiits with plenty of fin; and as the preſent kin 0 


| fant villages, canals, pleaſure-houſes, 


e, whoſe name des Sophia Ohariorts.” This 'caftle, er p 
| tap is one of the moſt conſiderable ſtructures In Ger 


| winter. dome .* 


Coln, and in "the ſuburbe are the are 
and tate 


ig beautiful 


icular. one TOY sending ele- 


ndizing this. 5 it is wender ze ſhould 
2 — nr 2 all ere, it. 
1 tions to the beauty the coptl; ele 
the benefit of the inhabitanes': che Ft e x 1 


Mig n Ne! 

Academy of "FOR 0 ag 
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College of Ph — geen 
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\ Several well-regulated-Hoſp vines; 
, Many Lacherua, W nt oo name cue 
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Independent, of theſe there we „ marie of pledſan 
gardens, walks, &c. "The police of n is exceed 
ingly well regulated, and the inhabitants more ſecure 
from the depredations of robbers, than in moſt other ei · 
ties. Round the environs of Berlin there are many 72 


Among the palaces, in the vicinity belonging to — 
vereign, are thoſe of Schonhauſen and Charlottenburg. 
The firſt is about the diſtance of two miles from” Beflir 
388 on the river Panka, which waters its fine 1 
ens. | 
Charlottenburg ſtands on the Spree, „ Hint ee 
ht in a boat, though the common way is throu 
park, at the end of the great wall from the new 
town : OTIS is here, all the road hither 
from Berlin is Ii ted with lamps on both ſides. It was 


1] formerly called Lutzenbourg, and but a ſmall” village; 


till the Le rede, wife to Freteric I. liking the fituation 
of it, began to build here; and after her death the works 
were carried on by the elector, - who cauſed the place 
be called Charlottenburg, in remembrance of his confort 


lendid,” and the 


„the apartments being grand and 
aumnlbun Ne Ack. Teese ir one defte 
. 
table, and all its 4 K 
tuous: chapel, bebe pk jr er gold and paint 
ing; ang a moſt beautiful garden nent wb th * 
one of the "moſt magnificent orangeries 
enly forthe number and diſpoſition of r 12 85 05 


4 Pg buillling; 3 17 N ee 51 


0 {i ſo called =o eric I. in 
Set — 
is charmingl ſituated near the __ _ en 
north west o Berlin. The "aj 
grandi; che rich furniture his been! rethoved 16 Berl 
Ei which * to be matched" i 
into the hands of the elegtor ef Saxony. 
The ml from hence to Berlin, and from thenct to 
Potzdam; ate diſtinguiſhed by mile-ſtones. Near "this 
ſeat lies a ſmall eit) of the fame name, FS 
watered and Lg the nn Cog 
nals drawil dut of the Havel; and | 
"pdt ang er wine at of Peri, funk — 
W, miles nofth- | 
the C10 Gal oe bn a__— bu is. T big | 
der note, u 4 priſon 8 
wing, one} £2: 2 e * ©? ir ow to 
1124 mie "WeR/from Berlin, had its 
2 er e de Baa 
416 years before dur Saviour 
a Fraticoniafipritice; wh they ſay book it, N. C. 
Whither 2 Air why]! ir is certainly a very 'amcient 
ty; e gavotiains to, and was formerly che metropelis 
of the'Marguiſate. Ie ftatids on the bank of thi 4 


whien divides it into the Old SE Town; = I 


angel With 


Europe, 


called the New! I nto jk 'f 
F peut 


yore? 1 1 1 20, In thes 
ments of e Upper 


bulle croſs- x apd — in a fine market- wg 


. Froffa has 8 b peint of embeiliſhing anf ug-][is 


N 


U u 8 


xo. 
8 as a teſtimohial of the great ptivlleges 
granted them by the emperors: This town is well ſup- 
with- fiſh from a nei g:lake 10 miles long. 
t lies in the road from Berlin to Magdeburg, has a con- 
ſiderable trade, and a garriſon, conſiſting of a battalion | 
of grenadiers. Though it has no Fordification: except 
a few round towers along the walls of the; New Town, 
it is ſtrong by its ſituation among marſhes, and has a 

ill on one fide covered with vi on the top of 
which is St. Mary s, an handſqme church, formerly one 
of the richeſt abbeys, and beſt built churebes in Ger- 
many. It has two high ſquare towers, which are ſeen a 

way off. Though the walls are very antient, the 
eee ee ee lar. 
The Havel brings great boats hither from the Elbe, 
with all ſorts of merchandize, from the towns on that 
. 1 W An! 
n 2 Old Marcks * Mecklenburg on on the 
Ke" Magde urg on Saxe-Lawenbur 
part of Lunenburg on the weſt, and the Middle 
on the caſt. SEE authors call it The Galilee of . 
nys becauſe. it abounds in fruits and herbs. It is divided 
into. foux petty, provinces, . called Oſtland on the eaſt, 
Zermundland on the weſt, An _ on the ſouth, and 
d on the-north.. The E Le ea eat 

Preignits. - if 3 itt 
The chief places are, 

Stendal, or rente e metropolis, on the river Ucht, 
in a pleaſant plain by a large foreſt 20 miles ſouth of 
Hayelburg, aß north of Magdeburg, and g7:north-weſt 
of of Brandenburg. It is a Hans town, a neat well built 

and ſtron ly fortified.” The courts, of civil judi- 
_ for the 5 d. Marck are held here. The inhabi- 
tants have a pretty good trade in corn and linen cloth, 
and make a good — by travellers, it being in the road 
and Erfurt to Hamburg, and Lubeck. 
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Magdeburg 
A built july mo reer Henry I. in 929, and forti- 


the Bear, in 1150. It was ſo 
roied by te ern i eee Kabel much 
ado to.reoover it. 


R a large down on the welt fide, of, the Jetze, 
little below its conflux,with the Dune, 36 miles north- 
welt. of Stendal, in, the mad from thence; to 2 
and. go. north: eaſt of Tell. This city, and — 
1 e yrinces ee own, who: 
1 N Nan the Huns. It is, dirided into 

= be Bt Id and. Neu- owns, the former ſaid: t9/have been 
Rave A. Claudius Druſus, the latter by the emperor 
Their chief trade is in beer, which ex- 

known by the name of; Helio- 
. in the 2 times . 


Alis 1 hr 


A 


eee 
18. is ſu 
a temple P 


"Fong de 


— dare 


8 


of, 


in 1420. 


of the: dukes 
rederie I. took it ||. 


wand other 
7 2 Es dh io une 5; 
ile-narth, of Stendal, 26 ,conflux;|| 
much by 
.marketi.no | 
eonflux of. the 


urg, 47: 
27 two rivers, | is 5 town, which ſuffe 


He ina 4935. but is peed for 2 


g wc 

» + t 

6 90 — — W 
Swedest, after which Sn. 


42 


3 8 row 


forge — ng to jo — it, — * 
e e ee the 12 5 tete it; 
but — the Bran rs got on ve.their 

xr — Army next year hetwixt 
92 . Swedes, whercin: iti was agreed, that: it 

d Ut the eleQor's —— Bulled. it 

2 ni 91a 


> De 2V 01 Ark! 74-2101 lin. 
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3 


rg, and 


made a bi ri 5 ſuffragan to 
4 85 reſided at Witſtock, a town of Pre gi, bu but 
ele at the reformation; ſince which the religion here 
has been Lutheran. 
Potzdam is a large town, ann 
four miles to the ſouth-weſt of Berlin. The caſtle built 


here firſt rendered it conſiderable, ſince which the town 
has continually encreaſed, and received a variety of em- 
belliſhments. It contains many ftrait ſtreets, with ca- 
nals in the middle, and trees on each ſide. The palace 
is magnificent, and the houſes in the vicinity v —— 
tiful. Before the caſtle is a ſquare adorned with 
columns, which hath a e garden. The — 
is exerciſed in the area in front, and near it a large 
foreſt paled in for hunting. The foreſt itſelf contains a 


contained a palace o. the biſhap 


in 538 Sendal, as 
Fowler;; on the, xuins of | 


| Free and: inſpection. 


tho © 


royal ſeat with viſtas in mm of a ſtar. About the town 
are alſo many vineyards, and the market - place contains 
a ſtately obeſiſk of variegated Sileſian marble, with a pe- 
deſtal of white marble, and marble buſts of the kings on 
each ſide. Two thouſand ſoldiers children are maintain 
ed, cloathed, and educated, in the orphan houſe. Here 
is a foundery, manufactures for: velvet, ſilk, gold and 
ſilyer lace, &c. Several e t churches, one of which 
contains a fine ſet of chimes; and ſtables for the horſe 
guards, of which, with the foot oot guards, -and other bat- 
talions, the garriſon conſiſts. 

Not far-from Potzdam is the palace of Sans-Souci, on 
the top of a mountain, from whence there is a delightful 
landſeape, comprizing a view of the town, neighbouring 
country, rivers, lakes, woods, vineyards, groves, &c. 
The palace, though not very.capacious, is very magnifi- 
cent, and the furniture, though not ſuperb, is elegant- The 
paintings, ſtatues, gardens, &c. contribute to make the 
whole a moſt delightful place. The ſmall but excellent 
library is kept in an apartment wainſcoted with cedar, and 
adorned; with foli FOG aold, and the eleyated ſpot on 
which the palace is Wd has -Plantmtions of OJ, 
dis eat Es. 1 

Excluſive of the above — 1 Branden- 
burg contains ſome other inferior diſtricts, — 
towns, which are as follow : 1 Pot off 

Te. diſtrict of Nie bounded by 1 — Eibe and 
Havel, the duchy of Mecklenburg, and a part of — 


Middle Marck, extends about 40 miles in length, and 
090 breadth, and contains the following places : 


„Perlburg, on the river Stepenitz, s he 2 gives 


—.— to à circle, has an inſpector's ſeat, e 
abqut 400 dwelling houſes.. 8 
T + Wittenberg, a fmall town on the river called ihe Ol 


| 120 
e Prizwelk on the Domwitz. 4 gives name to a; circle, and 
an inſpection-. Ihis circle — likewiſe three other — 
wg, viz, Freinſtein Putlitz, and Meienbung, with 
two foundations for Proteſtant ladies. 
1Kyriez on the river Jagelitz, and in the neighbour 
e even bakes,, gives, * ſpiritual ion, 
d to a circle. ++ Tea i dio nay; 
enzen, a ſmall-town which hes a toll and ferry. on 
E is ſituated neat w akes, and gives: name to a 


* & * * 
.- +. 


is 14 


Witſtack; i is a ſmall town: ſituated on the. riyer Poe, 
ch On, Is accom- 


wy © 


ves, name 'to./a'circle and inſpecti 
with a chi and El houſe, .and . formerly 
of Havelberg. 
Welſnack is ſituated on the Kartau, and pilgrimages 
weng lagmerly made it. a di 
The other hw, titre, circles, be. are the 
2 Goal enn upon an iſland i in the Hayel., 
a mall town ſurrounded by the river 
ives name to a principal riding and circle. 
25 Was antiently an Auguſtine nungery, but is 
utheran cloiſter. It conſiſts of 12, ladies, ſix 
Als Them noble, and the other N ene _ 
T3912 2 1: 
ing ugk i 75 little town.on the Elbe. 
1 ſee is a ſmall open, town ſituatecq enz 


| cloiſter, which | is now comune into a Pro- 


ion Tr 3H 
the;ſuperintendance of a lady abbeſs. br 


Arneburg, a ff ſmall, town on the Ewe, 


n 


. 
ve Hayelbuigs 4 miles da 


0 


6.9 


E Tian Wiz rd, 
— Grand, tente wn piling, 
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Nuendarf was formerly a Ciſtercian, but is now a Pro 
teftant nunnery- 

8 a ſmall town with a caſtle, and . 
another ſmall town in the neighbourhood, belong to 
Schulenburg family, and form a diſtrict, 

Kalbe is a towh which, to . with its juno, | 
belongs to the family of Alve eben, and is ſituated on a 
ſwampy iſland in the Milde. 

ides theſe there are ſeveral villages, hamlets, &c. 


or the ruins of towns, which are either too inconſider- 


able to mention, or” do not contain any thing worthy of | 
obſervation. | Ws: 


m.. rRussTAN POMERANIA. 


-P HE duchy of posen is bounded by the Baltic 
Sea on the north, + py he principality of Mecklenburg on 
the weſt, by part 4 oland and Brandenburg to the ſouth, 
and by Pruſſia to the eaſt. It is above 200 miles in lengeh || 
from eaſt to welt, and from 50 to 80 in breadth. The 
ſoil in many parts is ſandy and barren, and the arable 
lands near the ſhore are frequently overwhelmed with 
fand, yet in other parts there is corn enough both for 
conſumption and Export, beſides good paſtures filled with 
catile, and many large woods and forefts which abound 
with deer, wild &= 4 hares, foxes, wolves; wild horſes, 
wild bulls, &c. and fowls of all forts. Here are alſo bea- 
vers, and ſuch plenty of water fowl, that they reckon 
20 ſorts of ducks, They have great plenty of ſalt and 
freſh water fiſh,” bedient mon, and very large 
lampreys, ef] Declan in 'the bay of — _ lake of 
Laſſen. About Grypſwald and Rugen they have good 
herring fiſhing, and in the lake Madduje, el Colbatz, 


— — — 


there is à large broad fiſh called Muſcum, found no | 
where elſe in Germany. There are many fair and _ 


tile meadows betwixt the branches of the Oder, and 


t quantities of fruit of all kinds. "They have no wine | 


of their. own growth, but excellent mum, and beer of 
ſeveral ſorts, 1 the bitter beer of Stetin, the 
mum of Gripſwald, and the ſtout of Wollin, which ma- 
riners tranfport elſewhere: and as there are ſcarce any 
mountains in 17 country, it has no mines but ſome few 
of iron in the Upper Pomerania. It abounds with am- 
der, eſpecially on the coaſts of Brandenburg Pomerania, 
_ where it” is not only thrown up by the ſea, and found 
among the ſea-weeds and ſands, x, be alſo dug out of the 
rocks and mines. There is a particular lake in this coun- 
try, that communicates' with the ſea, "whete they gather 
It in nets when the ſea begins to to flow, and ſometimes 
draw up pieces as big 5 one's fiſt, At firſt taking up it i 
ſoft, | but ſoon hardens, by the air, into a ſtony ſubſt 

It is of ſeveral colours, Ve Fo How, black, and Ry, 

The ſort in Pomerania is à dark yellow. It is 
Iuppoſed · to be an oil diſtilled from wad like petro- 
Ileum; and that the inſets, which are ſometimes found 
-incloſed in it, are entangled there white it is liquid; and 
that what is taken in the ſea,” and in the adjoining lakes 
and rivers;” is broke off from fome” rock or ' vein under 


0 by floods and tem e Kfer a e 4 
nd in a matrix of w „Which the Mil e 228 
rt light." As DC 8881 77 


This e it f ch Aud lakes. Among 
the former are, the Oder, the Pene, the 00 the Perſant, 
the Wip „ the Stolp, the Rekenitz,” and the Barte., 
The Rekenitz ſeparates Pomerania fte e 
forming a large lake neat Damgarten, and fallin 
the Baltic at Bars. The Bate riſes near Stralfun , and! 
Falls into th6"ſex-at Bardt”” The Oder, foon' after i its en- 
tranee into Pomerania, divides into everd” bfanches; 
and, after havi aſſed by Garts, Eriffenhag gen, Schyredt,| 
'and"Btetiri, os into hs Dainniſh' lake, and then into 
ere And at laſt dilates itfelf inte 4 Freſh Witter 
lake, or dea Eafled the Great riſche Haff, Which is an 
excellent: roadfor'ipping, 30 miles in length, and 10 
In breadth, #bourids with 1 , and' falls into the Baltic 
x three cütrents, viz. che Divenow,” the Styyn, and the 


enemund, through which ſhips paſs ty Stet "-'Befides 

e abovementioned there hes many more rivers i in Fo- 

merania which fall into the Baltic. * 

The people are reckoned as ſtout and nimble as any in 
Germany, but ate charged, on the other hand, Ki 

being intemperate in drink, credulous, and 'prodi 


| 


[{ farther of it is, that the burghers were even more reſo- 


. "FW Chararver 1 * given ol the 11 —_— 
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ö 


; 


| 
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"riſon reduced from 3000 men "40" 750, was obliged It 


oY 


thay were ſtrangers to deceit or robhery, locked up no- 


thing, were hoſpitable to all 9 and ſo kind to 


one another, that there were no an gars among them: 


but in the Pagan times, if fathers had more children than 
they could maintain, they were allowed to kill the fe- 
males, though not the males. This, however, ſeems 
ry inconſiſtent with theit character of being ſo charit- 

able to each other. 

The coaſt of Pomerania begins 16 miles eaſt of Roſ- 
tock ; and as the iſle of Rugen bears due ſouth from the 
Sound, and the Baltic Sea is very open and wide between 
them, this has been the conſequence, viz. that the ſeas 
between the iſles of Iceland north, u, Bornholm eaſt, and 


Regen ſouth, have been generally the ſtage of war be⸗ 


tween the Swediſh and Daniſh fleets. 

The nobles of this duchy, as well as the ſeveral towns, 
had formerly very 8 a which A. pre- 
ſent Pruſſian maj 158 9 5 The inha- 
bitants are about h 92 a py lion in num being prin- 

cipally of German and Sclavonian deſcent, a diale& of 


the latter being the lariguage of the country. | Luthera- 


niſm is the eſtabliſhed reli 2 but Calviniſts and Ro- 
man Catholics are tolera 

The duchy contains an univerſity, ſeveral colle 
grammar ſchools, &c. Here are ſeveral. ay 


and great commerce is carried on by means of the Baltic 


and the ſeveral navigable rivers. This duchy was for- 
merly conſidered as divided into Anterior and Hinder Po- 


| merania ; but it is moſt ſuitable to confider the whole 


under the diſtin& heads of Pruffian Pomerania, and what 
hath been uſually called Swediſh Pomerania, though all 
the former, and the greateſt part of the latter, belong to 
oy rig. of Pruſſia. 


ruſſian Pomerania the principal places * as 
alles: 2% 


Stetin, or Old Stetin, which, conſidered as the ca- 
pital of all Pomerania, is ſituated on an elevated ſpot 
near the Oder, about'74 miles north-eaſt of Berlin. It 
is a capacious and handſome- town, and ſo well fortified, 
that it is deemed one of the ſtrongeſt places in Europe. 
It contains many manufactories, hath ce e 


exports prodigions Deke of. | 2 3 
; dom #4 a "Fans * us 
13 36 Timber N gw 1 


The proſgbts of "3 river, ala the "iſlands Rat 
is very agreeable, and the neighbouring 115 have a 
romantic appearance. The 0 bull n are the 


Coll for education, | D ter- 

s Luke phyſicians, "W027 4 i526) FD 6 

s Tribunals of e Bet 14.246 

15 Bard of health, enn nee: — 
ch | \Chantbes of commerce, , an „ 115 

„Court of admiralty, | Rar 


| Royal gymnaſium, or: ſchool of exerciſe, 900 
r ee HIW rn one 
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- TH is, town is ſttusted 40 l from the 
fe of gh derable burden come up to it, and . 


he s tray go much higher. 


The inhabitants are ata for teil f 


Pk th, and have been celebrated for the valor6ug: 2 


| fence of their Jag” againft the Imperialiſts, who heſieged 
it four months, in 1659, in vain; and again in 25 
No it held out five months, from uly to December 


_ Frederic William che Gr 95 wars of 
randen 


burg; who, after one bf the moſt remarkab 
ſieges that has been known in Europe, whereby moſt of 
the city was burnt to the ground, at the 'expence df 
30, 0 granadoes, 24000 3 I S000 
non-ſhots, and 98000 pounds wder, and the 


grant it very honourable terms of . 


The 3 of this ſie id its deſperate e 
is ſo amply recorded in hy ris "that all we ſhall obſerve 


lute, if pollible, in the defence of it, than the Swediſh 


iſon: for, on the 15th of Auguſt, when moſt 1 


— 9 ſhattered, an 
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| thed hou urnt, 
22 8 them w Be ro he bi 1 | 
1 on TY 22d, when 1 red 


any to, a 90 al hil 
0 in places prepare: for 1 1 0 unger- 

_ 1 allies, but were Fracht 1 re je fi or 01 
1 A. trumpet, to orewarn them of their 

r larger drivileges 1 ok had 3 

1 10 E He ſummoned .the 115 n, on the 

aher being j joined by 8000 1 no” 1155 

elector, having undermingd [4c 5s Fl filed 

; Ade &c. — em W ae on, the 
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and fir vigorous . 41 n 9955 and_alf CA Luan 

t month, there were quarrel; 
St Tue was for ca itulating, and nM ers, 
oy oppoſed it; in which ſevera fell on. doch hdes. 
of Sweden having ſent the town anew c 
„the elector ſummoned them 3 again, ec 29 


— offered to. ont their new 1 

En os 1 50 taxes for many oh bir bi i. they, fuſed, 
we yen 180 Thi next da ding . 155 10pes 

1 ey p poſe Jae 8 .capitulation, If © 

150 not rde they 9 d die 

in \ hand, and be burkd in Uo 1985 ot e city. 

Ib Eero " complied, and 1 Wl pri- 


— 5 x their gigen ne Wach: : bp the 

rg »+Þ "in * high terms for 1 fon, 
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en 1 25 accepted the el 

1 ge 12 


eigh dns” 1810 e oil 755 . 
churches ; and he promiſ © Feb 280 5 


ſelf. 1 . — 1 el and 
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they were. The beſie hail-a fine train of 
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rated on! Na ain 4/4 | 
5 Ach, Au be «f = miles 


ſouth-weſt from Gripſuald, and of Stetin, 
a 1 town, 1 * ONE 3 Branden- be 

„ in 1 12 ſame river, fort: 
N yas alter ebe ery of 5: 488 
Germain. ry ogg 3 was retaken e Pruſ-li} ; 
ſians in 1715. It was fi 3 De, and 
ſome authors will hade it to be the; ſrat of the 
mentioned by Tacitus, who advanced from hen 
Elbe, and ed thence to the iſlandivf- 
It made a good figure once among the Hans Towns. I 
is advantageouſly ſituated amidft good arable lands, — 
excellent ru with the convenienc ct ing, on 
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having been partly deſtroyed by 


lightning, 
the arms of Woldemar, king of 


Denmar 


it was in 1170 
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town ever ſince, its 
Lubeck and Dantzic. 5 A 
Neumark, a country town in the diſtrict of Colbatz. 
Wolten and Werben are ſmall towns in the ſame diſtrict, 
the latter being a provoſt's ſeat. 5 | 
Bernſtein gives name to a bailiwic, and is ſituated on 
the confines of the diſtrict of Newmark. . 
Fidicho on the Oder is the laſt town on the Stetin 
it © 41.57 — 7 N 41 4 
. * the Ihna, 22 miles from Stetin, is a ca- 
ious, handſome town, containing ſeveral churches, in 
one of which the Calviniſts are allowed the exerciſe of 
their religion. Here are, beſide a college, a free-ſchool, 
a houſe of correction, various manufactories, and a con- 
ſiderable trade. In fpeaking of this town, a late tra- 
veller ſays, The ſtreets are crowded with ſoldiery, 
and nothing is ſeen but regiments. The poſtillions who 
drove me, the friſieurs, the very peaſants, are all military 
under this government.“ IM 02k ods rr des | 
Golno, the feat of a provoſtſhip, and bailiwic, is ſi- 
tuated on the Ihna, * our 45713 +0 4 ene 
Graiffenberg on the Rega is a. provoſtſhip, and gives 
name to à circle. N | 
Trepto on the Rega 
trade, and a ſalt ſpring ners. 
Camin on the Dweno, 32 miles north of Stetin, is a 
conſiderable town. It has a foundation for ladies, a 
provoſtſhip, and three yearly fairs, by which, with its 
commerce and fiſheries, it ü $0 become opulent; 1 
Belgarden, or Belgart, on the ſame! river, 1s a little 
. a A five miles ſouth-eaſt of Corlin, 


— 


16 from the Baltic, and 56 north-eaſt of Stetin. In 


ſome public acts it is called Belgrad, and Belgradia. It 
is a very antient town, of which we find no certain ac- 
count till the preaching of the goſpel in theſe parts, 
which was about the IIth cent 
very conſiderable, both for the number and valour of its 
inhabitants; but has been a great ſufferer by wars and 
conflagrations; particularly, in 1506, when it was quite 
burnt down to the ground. The heuſes were indeed 
ſoon rebuilt, but not with their former grandeur. The 
church was alſo re- edified, but no ſooner was its tower 
up, than it was thrown down by lightning; and after 
the of Weſtphalia, when the town began to re- 
cover from all its diſaſters, one third of it was conſumed 
by a fire, and the other two 
year following. 
r been built in the beginning of th 
other la aving been built in the beginning of the 
fourteenth ——— the model of Old Stetin. It is 
commanded by a caſtle, but received great damage by the 
tavages of the Ruffians during the late war. 
70 Maneriflies,/a village which gives name to a bailiwic, 


contains a well endowed ien foundation for ladies. 
lowing towns, or their re- 


Near the above are the fo | . 
mains, which were left by the ravages, of the late war: 


al eee  Ravenſtein 
10. 'T, Zachan A 2 21er — Maſſo l | 4 . 
511 N h Stepenii an 
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But none of theſe are now conſiderable, or deſerve any 
particular deſeription. Here are beſide many inconſi- 
derable villages and hamlete. 
Katazbur on the Zarn, not far — — the confines, 1 
Poland, which, in 1758, was, together with 19 neigh- 
douring villages, ſacked and burnt by te © flagks and 
FCCTCCCCCVCCCCCCCCCCVCWWW——:—— 5 eg ovine 

Kugenwald is the capital of Wenden duchy on the 
tiver Wiper, 18 miles north-eaſt from Collin, and 20 
from Camin. It is ſuppoſed to take its name from the 
antient Rugii, who founded it, and were ſettled in theſe 
parts before they removed to the iſle of Rugen, to 
4 Per. of the Danube, and towards Italy. It is a well- 
built town, adorned. with a hau.Jſome caſtle, and has 24 


. pariſhes in its diftrict. kx. ee 
g 9 or Ee ſtands on the ſame river, a few 


* 
* 
* 


e 


leagues above Rugenwald, but is a ſmall, ill-built town, 


totally demoliſhed, and has been but an inconſiderable 


eommerce having been transferred to 


has ſome manufactories, a foreign | 


ury. It was heretofore. 


thirds were burnt down the 


to the 


] 


| 


; 


* — 


1 


Stetin is ſituated between the Willern and ſome 


0 


——— 


ache eren 
and partly by 


the biſhop of Camin: 


gard, and has a very 


A 


with no other fortifications than. an old wall 
and a ditch of running water. | 
. Collin, 18 miles north eaſt 
| pleaſant town, with a good air, the uſual a ED 


. N b * >. Y 
of Colberg, is a 


| It being but a league from the 
Baltic, the inhabitants can, eaſily export their corn, and 
import what commodities they want from abroad. The 
Friſche Haff lake is a treaſure to them, for they often, in 
we winter, bring up an hundred tun of fiſh there, at one 
raught of the net. It is not only ſurrounded with. the 
tides at high-water, but has a ſtream. called Neſenbach, 
which turns mills for ſeveral uſes. The adjacent coun» - 
try is fruitful, and interſperſed with ſeveral little hills, 
on which ſtood formerly popiſh chapels, much frequen 
by pilgrims. , In 1480 it was roughly treated by Bogi- 
flaus X. duke of Pomerania, for'a mutiny of the inha- 
bitants. Here are a pariſh- church, and two others, one 
of which, near the caſtle, was heretofore. a nunnery: 
there is alſo a college, which has ſent forth many good a 
ſcholars. On St. Simon and Jude's. day, in 1504, the 
town was burnt down, but.ſoon rebuilt; and in 1 5355 it 
ſuffered very much by peſtilence. Here are three ann 
fairs, viz. the Saturday after Lady-Day, the Thurſday 
after the fourth Sunday in Lent, and All-Saints Day. 
Corlin is the capital of à bailiwick very near Bel- 
good caſtle on the river Perſant, 13 


miles eaſt of Colberg, and 12 weſt of Coſlin. At the 


++. | [{xcady been deſeribed in p 
. © I] this work. The iſland of 


| treights, in the old German lan 


1 * 


entrance of the town there is a wooden bride over a river, 
formed by the conflux of three ſmaller ones. It is a very 
| pleaſant place, and has belonged to the biſhops of Camin 
ever ſince 1240. It has two annual fairs, viz. on the 
Saturday before Palm-Sunday, and on Aſcenſion-Day. 
In 1643 it held out againſt a iege by the Imperialiſts. 
Colberg, or Colburgh, is the, capital of that called 
the duchy of Caſſubia, and ſtands at the mouth of the 
Perſant, near the Baltic ſnore, 30 miles nortb-eaft from 
Camin, and 55 from Stetin. Salt is made here, of 
which great quantities are ſent abroad, to the great en- 
riching of the town and the king of Pruſſia, to whom the 
town. came by the treaty: of Munſter. Its harbour, 
which is a good one, though ſomewhat. too narrow, is 
defended by a ſtrong caſtle. It was antiently called Co- 
lobrega, and was the moſt conſiderable town -belongi 
to the biſhop of Camin, who had it in ex 
Stargard, with 3500 marks into the . bargain. . Zeyler 
ſays, there would be more ſalt made here than there is, 
if they had but more fuel. It is large, hath ſome trade, 
contains four churches, one of which is collegiate; has 
a foundation for ladies, and a grammar ſchool. 
Near the above are Frederickſburg, a market-town, - 
which gives name to a bailiwic. Gulzo, a, market- 
town, which gives name to a diſtrict ; and Naugarten, a 


. 


7 ron p 


8 7 


ceives its appellation. 


mall town, ſituated on a lake, from which a lor up re- 


IV. SWEDISH POMERANIA.” 


ng geg en reg called Swedit, Pome 


rania comprehends the iſland of Rugen, which has al- 
85 of the ſecond volume of 
| / The iddenſee, which is remark- 
able only for a light-houſe, a few ſmaller iſlands of two 
little importance to merit mention, and ſome places on 
the Continent, the principal of which are as folloẽw-w: 


Stralſund, the largeſt and richeſt town in Pomerat ia, 
8 "> 


he fixth,in rank of the Hans Towns, and a flee 
rial city, ſtands near the banks of the ſea, over-agai 
the iſland. of Rugen, 19 miles ;north of Gripiwald. 
Some derive. the name from Sunno II. king of the 
Franks, its ſuppoſed founder; but it more probably 
mes from the narrow ſea. betwixt it and Rugen, aft 
| * | + 5 „being called 
Sundt. The firſt certain account of it is, that being 
for the moſt er frayed, it was magnificently rebuilt, 
enlarged, and peopled with Germans by Jaromar, the 
| z and that moſt of it be- 
ing afterwards burnt by the Danes, the ſituation was al- 
tered by his ſon about 1230, when it was rebuilt, foon 
rew populous, and was fortified. In the civil wars of 
| Germany, count Wallenſtein, the imperial general, be- 
ſieged it in vain; not long after which, the citizens put 


; 


prince of Rugen, about 1 


8 


themſelves under the protection of Guſtavus Adol ws 
k in of Sweden. The cledter of B - 2 
= 


173 


5 


e 


3 


— op 1500 houſes by bombs, and was 
N ow Or ok Ee then, the 


Poland and Denmark it in vain. In 
15, the King of Sweden, Charles XII. arrived here 


rriſon to out a vigorous, 


ftown, animated th 
2 yy Denmark and Frutti, A fifted 


l lying them with men and proviſions from 
e Ge town was forced to furrender on 
terms, after © months fiege. It was, however, by 
the — in 1720, relinquiſhed again to the 


great Abe, ths ciiiel'o7 which Tre FIN 
e wered to determine all cauſes 


themſelves chor an appeal; 
8 troops for ſea and land ſervice ; to make leagues 
und confederacies for advancing their trade; to chufe 


caſe of a nawal War by the empire, they are not 0 


to venture their 
ſafety of the city; nor are they obliged to 


in the eb A I Tuffered much 


are faſtened. On the land ſide it is regularly 


harbour 
ſdortißſecl wich bilwarks and fiſh- pod, two müſquet- 


mots in bieadth, beſides large icehes, and natural 
marſhes, only paſſable by four cauſeway: and bridges, lead- 
_ and all 9 


very difficult. It has an enctllent ha 
Into the very town ; and is fo well 
4 


# 
1 
1 


„ Viz. hemp, 
great quanti 
in the Baltic, Sw 


f 


— 
2. 


117 55 
1 
t 
rats 


and beautiful; the private houſes || 
7 Some, pai uniform; and the town would be 
yy „but it is ſo ſurrounded with the ſea on ont 
1 on the other, that there is no 
the limits. 
| Mine upwards of 70 miles north eaſt of 
5 Hands on à fmall bay 10 s from Stralſund. 
It gives name to à fmall P and is celebrate 
for an excellent kind of beer. is defended by a 
caſtle, and has 2 foundation for ladies, Ae deen 


3 a ſmall in the bourtiood of Bart 
Py nad er minalway Er , 
, near Rekenitz, is an open toum with | 4 


a i an d, «Vx ihporrtnt fibatker ron, with 
2 cuſtle and bailiwic, towards Meckle > fituated 
"near the river Trebel, betwixt Roſtock and ripſwald, 
| Abour the cloſe of the rath Cenfüfy, Refibor Juke ef 
Pomerania took it from the people of Rugen, and N 
verded it to chtiſtianit ). 

Gruim is a ſmall town fituated near that ln wentioned 


17 „a little” place, gives name to 2 fliſtrict; and 
becker. zen en the Trebel, gives name tg 4 


ese is ſituated at che bottom of a 


51 5 


fide, 


has great privileges, wire 2M produces a large revenue. Here 


is an got pig LR "2 grammar ſchool, and à German ſemi- 
2 *, Rary 3-200 


the thi” paſtors of the cown abe theological || 


ſhips farther abroad than is con- 


to coin money, 


- 
— 4 


ey pleaſe in the contributions which the | 


by a" fire in 1680, as well as by ſieges above: men- 
Wy d, bat is now a flourifhin «Fay in a ſort of 
n ochre by 1 — ſea an = CEE We | 
fea, from is about a mite over; 
there . (HS; NS a 2s many bridges, 7 
them from Bowes city, to which the -erchane ſhips in the 


his Jong adde ent in Turke e his defeat at good 


the kin 
_ he Ruffians hs Saxons; but notwithſtanding his 


— 


; 


to the iſſe of R It is confiderable tph 6p: 
E=. built, romgly fortified, poſſeſſes a good trade, 


9 


* 24 —7 * 


— * — — 


| 
ſhown, and is 
; 


N 
* 
5 
$4: 
Il 


dled to à village: 


, Mecklenburg. 


A NEW COMPLETE grer nnn or GEOGRAPHY. 
| profeſſors. In- tue 


FOR gs, which 
are not of any ati] want of fuel: he town has a 


harbour, with à great man ing to it. 
Fi are wn , wo f Seine, 


village, ' whoſe em bonmer be- 
ſor: to the 2 monks, now — to — 2 
ity of Grieffswalde and forms # bailiwic. 
Wolgalt, a bon near the river Pete, has a pretty 
trade. It gives name to a county and lordſhip, 35 
it did anciently to a duchy ; and feveral- of the dukes of 
Pomerania are interred in its parochial church. 
Gutſkow is a town on the river Pen, 8 miles ſouth of 


Gripſwald, and 10 weſt of W between Anclam 
and Loytze, and the capital of a tity of the ſame 
_— which formerly included Griphwrald, Loytr, and 


the abbey of Eldenow. Upon the death of its laſt 


count without ifſue, the dukes of Pomerania, to whom it 


devolved, ſeized it, and had the inveſtiture thereof by 
the emperor; but it aſterwards belonged to the Swedes, 
though now to the kin of Pruſſia. 
— town was the in theſe parts that received chri- 
«gone its being preached by Otton, biſhop of 
d called the apoſtle of . * duilt a 
— 5 in the room of its Pagan temple; and it was 
. a town of ſome eminence, but it was taken and 
plundered by the Danes and the people of in 
1357; and, after the demolition of its caſtle by in- 
habitants of Stralſund and Gripſwald, in 1386, it dwin- 
Here was once alſo a collegiate church, 
on "Whoſe ſynod ſeveral pariſhes depended, as to ſpiritual 
Juriſdiction, whieh are now ſhared between Wolgaft and 
Grip a of Griphwal and Grotſkow ifelf depend now en the 
ſynod 'of 
. 
and in. The Pometanians tock it fuſt ſrom the 
eounts of Grotſtow, and afterwurds from the princes of 
It has four fairs a year; Viz: the Monday 
the M before Whitfuntide, a fort- 
fummer, and a mack after Micha- 


Laſſau, on Abs ue d Wes ende 
2112 but the fortifications were 
e It gives name to a lake formed by 

m branch of che Oder, ee eee 


before 
night after 1 


elmas. 


„ * 5 "2? 
es och r „ 49 "af i 207 


| 'v. MAGDEBERG, 


„ Wh +4 3 alas 


'Tms duchy has Mecklenb: 


Brandenburg to- 
ade the' nac, Anhalt and Ra 80 6 2 to the ſouth; 


TIES 


Fw 


— OIL. A LR, 4 — — — 


op- ple were deſtroyed by order of C 
in love with 
there, with its treafure,” 
| Saxons, 


0 


jection to none in ſpirttuals but the pope ; 


Saxony to the eaſt, and che duehy of Brunf vic 
olßenbuttle to the welt. It is level, watered by the 
Elbe, in ſome places woody, in others marſhy or 3 
but, in moſt parts, ſo exceedingly rich in ſalt, that 
duchy alone IEEE of ſup ug all German with 
that \ omintodity t was formerly un 'archbi 
erected at the Jegueſt af the emperor Othio I. with ſub- 
and its prelate 


was primate of all Germany till the reformation, when 
the canons, having embraced. Luther's doctrine, choſe 


the elector of Brandenburg's ſon adminiftrator of the 
 archbiſhopric ; after which it remained in the adminiſtra- 
tion of a ſecular prince till 1648, when it was efta- 
bliſked- by the traaty ef Munſter, that after the death of 
the then adminiſtrator, the whole country ſhould devolve 
on the elector of Brandenburg as à ſecular eſtate, and a 
dukedom. It is accordlingly now ſubject to that elector, 
who is ſaid * ao advanced rower cap revenue at leaft 


2 

er ita; anteſt- was forme 7 one of 
the Hi Tots, reckoned the chief eic 6 all'Ger- 
many, as it is now the metropolis of the circle of Lower 


Saxony, ftauds'6n'the Elbe, 39 miles ſouth-weſt of Bran- 


denburg. It is as antient a city as moſt in Ge 


the name ſigniſies Maiden Town, which ſome afctibe'to 


paid in it to Venus, till her image and tem- 
lemagne, who, being 
ſituation, built St. Stephen's church 
together with à fort to — nk 
The town was firſt buift about the year 
Are I. ho made it Imperial, and Was e LE bis 


5 _— to = ts our Buren King 


the worſhip 


/ 


4 
4 


ane ſtately 
the —— beige tolerated here according to! 


Is 2 


EUROPE)", 


who,| ſame ſay, founded ity che tus with more pro- 
bability, that ſhe it from him as part of her 
. m — 2 The fuſt tournaments. in Germany 
appointed here by the emperor Henry the Fowler, 
10 n none were admitted but thoſe of nohle extrac- 
tion both by father and mother, and of a clear, reputa- 
tion, eſpecially in cheir conduct to the ladies; wich an 
excluſion alſo of all uſurpers, traitors, oppreſſors of i- 
.dows and orphans, hereticks, murderers, and cowards.; 
The ſituation of this city is very 
— ſides to ſpasious plains, thatare all very fruitful, in 
corn, as well as an inlet of niches by the river 


and other misfortunes. In 
ruined by Boleſlaus, king of 
in 1180, by a fire. In 


ſo much as chis by war, 
101g it was almoſt in 
Poland, and reduced to 


and St. Catharine, - which were afterwards, 6 
rebuilt...) It has been ſeveral times put under the ban of 
the empire, and — with long ſieges, particularly 
in 1547, When, dependin gon aſkſtance from John Fre- 
deric, elector of Saxony, the eitigens turned out the ca- 
nons 3 and in 1549, and 1 


553» 
ceive the interim of Charles U. it not only loſt the title 


of archbiſhopric, and was 27 under the — of the em- 


by Maurice, elector 


ire, but was beſieged at leaſt 
Trs — it; but, being him- 


of Saxony, who was ſent to 


ſelf a Proteſtant, ſpun out the ſiege; and — >< pre- 


vailed on the ebur to — at laſt, on a 
promiſe to join his Proteſtant brethren in the war againſt 
the emperor, was as good as "bis word, and made . of 
this garriſon to reinforce his army in the war he then de- 


clared 


in 163, the emperor's general count Tilly took it by 


Norm, after a long =p ho, maſſacred the inhabitants in a 


-moſt barbarous manner, and burnt and deſtroyed the 
whole town, except the cathedral, and a few inconſi- 
derable houſes, or rather cottages, of fiſhermen ; ſo that 
-x6 churches and -chapels, many of ö 
Jeady and-ane with CpPPErs. Ware reduced to 5 


city, and repaired its fortifications, hich have been car- 
rying on man . are —— and have rebuilt 
uits have alſo a very fine 


.the treaty-of Weſtphalia, and the town is populous and 
extenſive, and has a flouriſhin 


— TS. 
2 fair m 2 cent: | ilt A the 
 - Engliſh model, was founded in 1210 by: 


-arghbiſhop M- 
bert I. and dedicated (as the former that was burnt) to 


havin g an — 


Elbe ; | 
but there are few towns. in Germany chat have ſulfered | 


1414 the emperor Otho IV, came and deſtroyed i 14 | 
urbs, with its three churches of St. Peter, St. 


when, for refuſing to 28 


inſt the emperor. - But this city was the greateſt 
ſiufferer In that called the thirty years war; becauſe, for 
ſo long a time, Germany was ravaged on all ſides: ſor 


— have as en this 


1 ' . * 
6 nu s $1: $1100 W 2» 


— — 


{ 
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This river bri * y merchant 
1 Holland, Ham — 12 w 1 its __ v, and fo 25 


iſland before the town, which has ſome works of 

caſt up, with-ſeveral houſes, and large waretiouſes of fir- 
timber for building mips, that is carried to Hamburg, 
and there bought up · by divers merchants. . The inland is 
joined both to the country and the town Kr. two brid 
Over- againſt theitown-houſe there is inal in a bet 
of cage, an equeſtrian ſtatue, erected by * city in 
honour of Otho, accompanied with the Haticn 'of his 
|} two-wives, Edgitha abovementioned, and Adelais; and 
ſeveral figures of armed men, holding the arms of his 
chief hereditary domains. In the (great marleet-flace 
chere is the ſtatue of Roland, of Pays fame nature with 
thoſe C cauſed to be ſet up in all the towns 
"which he either founded or repaired. - The late elector 
erected an academy of cadets in this, as well as Berlin, 
and other towns, where the young gentlemen are” in- 
ſtructed in the rudiments of war. "Fhe great fo quare be- 
fore the eleQor's palace has few equal to it for extent and 
fine houfes that encompaſs it, which are all uniform, and 
three ſtories high. There is an arſenal full of cannon 


— 


and ſmall _ and though net ſs magnificent as'that of 
Berlin, 2 — —_—_ the chief elſewhere, 'The 
chapter of / in the cathedral, is on the 


ſame foot as be = ae and the eanons muſt 
all make proof of their nobili 
tilio with: which 
and dignities, I 
» 24 miles nord ck ſic, is a 
town, ſituated on the Saole. Nm api, 15 
the ſalt-pits diſcovered here, previous to the birth of 0 
Saviour, which were beſtowed. by the emperor 88 - 
Great on che archbiſhopric of Magdeburg. 
named likewiſe Otho, gave the place a a charter; calle cb 
my 


Halle, and made it an imperial 88 

four ſalt-ſprings, many boili uſes,” &c. . 

of the ſalt brings a ve dale revenue to the King 
of Pruſſia, who as much as poffible into his 
own hands. The renters of the botling-houſes are called 
plarmers, and ' muſt be freemen of the c So 
workmen are. termed hallers ; 3 and theſe Fee deen "th 
[| Sclavonic dreſs, cuſtoms, — 1 language, 

The ng of the ſalt made 

[| Elbe Brandenburg, Feser 5. Sileſia, comer hy 
 conia,.&&e. where it is diſpoſed of by the King's 
Theſe. ſalt-ſprings, _ the univerſity, - — 4 — 
Halle a fleuriſhin ng: place The univerſity was 
in 1694, by Frederic the Firſt, king of Pruffia. 
have a circumſpect account, that Fa the year of the 


foundation to the year 1744, = ane 'of 1 
ALL 0 ; of ne | Ry 


S 


St. Vaurice. Here is that called Otho's chapel, where 


He is repreſented in Baſſo Relievo over the — — 
his empreſs Edgitha, and the figures of 19 caſks of 
which had — b 1 former cu Al 


This church has coal, — way thehigh altar in / the choir 

s of one ſtone of divers colours, curiouſſy wrou 
2 ells lang, four broa, and one thick 
-1s:a:fine 1 


long, 
8 Behind the high altar are the 
tombs of the emperor Otho, and the empreſs Edgitha, 
.-whoſe bones were removed hither from the ruins of the 


old cathedral. In the front of the choir there is a fine 
| ee. ſtatue of St. Maurice, 


the patron; of the chur oh, 


a ſhield in one hand with the — eagle, and 
— the other, the ſtandard which the citizens march to 
other ornaments, 


nine 
Here 
organ, the maſter-pipe; of which is 33 feet il 
big, that a man can ſcarce claſp it, and is 


the field with in time of war. Am 


the five fooliſh ones lamentin 


here are the ſtatues. of the tive wiſe 9 rr gs. g. and 
7 wel done. 


In the ruins of the cloyſter o I. A n friers, of 
which order Martin Luther was one, there — a cham- 


over the door; in German 'verſe, to have belonged to 
chat reformer. The elector Frederick I. built a — in 
this city, which faces the ſquare before the cathe- 


ral, and is oppoſite to — — he ag no is di- 
-vided fem ie by che Elbe. oh __ 


— 


ber, bedftcad, and table, which appear by an inſcription/ſ} 


.. 


— 


were Students of divinity. 
Win Ditto of lay, * 18. 
Ditto-of phylſe. 
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Sins which rien do de beide peri, . We 
ment has been ſtill more rap id, and the number of ſtu- 
dents conſiderably e This is ſuperior: to the 
univerſity of Leipſic, with feſpect to the abilities of the 
profeſſors, the diſcipline of the OE and EP 
neſs of living: Here are 


%? x : * 


Js 


A Library, 8 3 10,000 volumes. 
A Lutheran and Calviniſt — 101 * 
A free 1 
Many Gal iniſt ditto. * ms :- vi Was 51 C43 
410 Popilh Ghape! ; em of 21-31 dae 
Several Hoſpitals, 7 00 all ehen, 
 Exclufive.of: the Rudents, 8 &ec. the inhabi- 
tants only are computed at upwards of 1 14,000. The ma- 
giſtrates have a large eſtate, an 88 uriſdiction, 
great power, and many: privileges. hauſe is 


alaudab TO and the Coreatin and . 


” 


x on dhe Elbe belongs to the corporation of G1 
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ate of 
for 
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SGloves, | 44s Silk ſtockings, + 
Stuffsss Moollen dittoo 
Rr n lt 02 1d hone 
Porcelain, + |; Tobacco-pipes, - | 
17 5 n 42 rh "= 63 Wb] 
; ibbons, 3 £7W diss tarc  ; 31 0 JOS): 
Metal buttons, Red and yellow leather, &c. 


Here are many plantations of mulberry- trees, for the 

ſe of feeding ſilk - worms, and the improvement of 

the filk manufactory. The German language is ſpoken 
here in its utmoſt purity, and the manners of the inha- 
bitants are courteous, and 
Calbe on the Saole was a. tolerable town 


conſiderably improved. ae 

- . Great Salze, a town only famous for two ſalt-ſprings. 

on the Bode is the capital of a lordſhip. Fil 

at Salze. 

New Holdenſleben is ſituated on the Ohre; and New 

ſtadt, or New Magdeburg, is a handſome town diſtinct 
5 


Sudenburg, — a town. of. itſelf, hath been a 
dered as a ſuburb of Magdeburg. Elmen is famed for an 
inexhauſtible ſalt-· ſpring . Stasturt on the Bode has two 
. alt-ſprings; and 32 boiling-houſes. Wolmerſtadt on 
the Ohre is defended. by a caſtle. Schonebeck on the 
Elbe is a toll town; and Acken on the Elbe has a 


| "Ocbefcid on the Aller is the capital of a bailiwic. 
Berg is a convent.under the direction of a: Lutheran ab- 
bot, and fix conventuals. Burg on the Ihle bas a conſi- 
derable woollen manufacto 23 and Jericho are 
both tolerable tons on the Elbe. Loburg gives name to 
2 bailiwic, as does Mockern, a ſmall town belonging to 
the family of Munckhauſen, 

Neumarket, to the north of 


at. AM.” * 


| 


EE. 


Giebickenſtein 


brated for an orp 
conſtantl 


logic, mathe- 
matic raphy, Aeg: writing, arithmetic, 
ſinging, and cpiftolary correſpondence. . Here are two 
infoetiors, 50 e a 1 laboratory, mu- 
ſeum, printing- preſſes, &c. Excluſive of Weer. 
tors, officers, and orphans, on the foundation, abeve an 
hundred other ſtudents, and poor ſcholars, are allowed 
their dinner and ſupper, inſomuch that with perſons oc- 
caſionally admitted, near 700 perſons er in one 
large hall. Independent of the above here are four 
German ſchools, under the direction of two inſpectors, 
and 110 preceptors. Lager my mnt ©; 
demy, where -youn n are taught, at their 
— *— 5 ite and Iaudable branch of eru- 
dition. : — f 
With reſpe& to the other towns, Lebegum is remarks 
able for a coal mine, Wettin for the ſame, Connern for 
. its antiquity, Rotenburg for a copper mine, Giebichen- 
. tein for giving name to the bailiwic; and Alſleben for 
being conſidered as 2 part of the duchy, though ſituated 
on the other ſide of * . 


Nele N 
VI. HALBERSTAT. - 
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T HIS is a ſmall province, bounded on the ſouth by 
the princi w of Anhalt; on the weſt, by the arch- 
biſhopric of Hildeſheim ; on the eaſt, by part of the elec- 
torate of Saxony; and, on the north, by Brunſwic 
Wolfenbuttle. It I r ” length, and 3 2 
breadth, bas a „yields plen corn, and the 
om have 4 ee lf or The 1 park is the 
Hackel, in the middle of the country. north-weſt 
part is full of fens and marſhes, through which dykes 
and roads are caſt up towards Brunſwic, Helmftade, 
&c et 1 1 ” „ 8 


Halberſtar, its principal town, which gives 


— 


2 


name to 
| the country „ Was heretofore. an imperial city. 4 It ſtands 


” «42 
- * 
V $ 3 


polite. 26.08 81 
previous to its 
deſtruction by fire in 1713, and in re-building it was 
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on the river Hotheim, or Hotteim, 25 miles ſouth-weſt 
of Magdeburg. It was made a biſhopric by Charlemagne 


in 780, when the ſee was transferred hither from Oſter. 


wick. Hiſtorians give an account of 48 of their biſhops, 


I moſt of them of the houſe of Brunſwick, and more re- 
markable for bein 


ſoldiers than ſcholars. Their 15th 
biſhop Ramhard defeated the emperor Henry V. in the 
woods of Welfo. Their 18th, Utric, was routed by 
Henry the lion, duke of Brunfwic, who took and burnt 
the town, with che citizens and clergy that fled to the 
cathedral: Their 29th, Albert of Brunſwic, fought 20 
battles, and gained moſt of them, over his rivals, who 


were ſet up againſt him by the popes. Their 31ſt was 
Albert a great philoſopher, who being defeated by Ge- 
rard the eloquent, biſhop of Hildeſheim, it occaſioned a 
jeſt here, That rhetoric was too hard for logic. Their 
AAth, Julius of Brunſwie, was choſen when but 


Hen 
two NN on condition, that the dean and chapter 
- ſhould have the government for 12 years, and pay their 
infant-biſhop an annuity; '-In 1591 he introduced Lu- 
ther's reformation. He was ſucceeded by his three ſons, 
one after the other, the laſt of whom, Chriſtian, took 
part with the Proteſtants in the civil wars of Germany, 
and was a great, but unfortunate warrior. Their 48th 
and laſt biſhop war Leopold William of Auſtria, who, 
1 by the Imperialiſts, reſtored popery; but 
the Swedes, —_— the town, reſtored Lutheraniſm, 
and kept poſſeſſion of both city and dioceſe, till the bi- 
ſhopric was ſecularized, and given to the elector of 
Brandenbur 07 the treaty: of Weſtphalia and now it 
— „ = 2 #6 2194 03-211 7:4, 
The town is well built, the ftreets ſtrait and uniform, 


W 


and many of the buildings fair and ſtately: but the moſt 


remarkable is an inn called the Commis, or factory, 
reckoned the largeſt in Europe, and to have the beſt, and 
moſt accommodations for ſtrangers; ſo that in the time 
of the civil war, Wallenſtein the emperor's general kept 
his court in it for ſome months, and found lodgings in 
it for all his attendants and guards. The trade here is 
inconſiderable, by reaſon of the ſmallneſs of the river 
but as it is the ſeat of the regency: of the principality, 
and of the courts of juſtice, it is much frequented. 2 
cathedral, which is a free- ſtone pile, adorned with re- 
markable ſtatues, and worth ſeeing, belongs to a chap- 
ter wherein the Catholics and Proteſtants are equally ad- 
mitted, and both are allowed their public worſhip. ' Be- 
hind its choir there is an i of the Virgin Mary, 
with 72 titles of honour. The Catholics have ſeveral 
convents in the town, of which that of the Recollets is 
the moſt beautiful, and their ehurch is very fine: upon 
the whole, it is a ſtrong and populous city, has ſix 
and a town houſe. houſes which are on the hill, 
or about it, are called the town ; thoſe below it, the 
ſuburbs. On the top of an hill, in an eſplanade, ſtand 
two churches with the canons houſes. 
Gruningen, 10 miles to the eaſt, on the river Felke, 
is à ſmall town with a large caſtle, formerly the reſidence 
of the biſhops of Halberſtat. Here is a curious cha 
gilt all over the inſide, with fine. galleries, &c. This 
town gives name to a bailiwic, as Aſcherſleben, a 
town on the Bode, containing a Benedictine nunnery and 
"a convent of Auguſtine monks. 
Aſeherſleben on the Erne is the ſecond town in the 
province, and contains three churches, one of which is 
common both to Lutherans and Calviniſts. 
Meſerlingen on the Aller, is a market town, and con- 
tains a Lutheran abbey, + to 07 
+ Ermſleben on the Selke gives name to a circle and 
bailiwic.” Dardeſſen is a walled town on a hill. Zilly 
a ſmall town which gives name to a bailiwic. Horen- 
burg on the Ilfe does the ſame, and is likewiſe celebrated 
for its hop trade. Ofterwick on the Ilſe has ſeveral 
woollen manufactories, and Reinſtein, formerly a ſtrong 
caſtle, gives name to a county and circle. 
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ITTH E county of Glatz has for its boundaries Si- 
leſia, Moravia, and Bohemia, and is ſeparated from them 
all by mountains almoſt inacceſſible, ſo that it is a coun- 
try very difficult to be entered. Its length is about 30 


miles, and its breadth 20, and it is beautifully diverſi- 
1 | i fied 
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r R US S 1 4 1 2299. 
ag, dit da modo, cls, fs 1 
INE * kept poſſeſſion of it on that acrownt WI! 163, Woch, n 
r B purſuance of the treaties of Weſtphalia, thi once int= 
0051430 FA Fm | I] Perial city, and one of the Hans alfo; was deli- 
n 1 | I vered to the elector of Brandenburg, Who keeps 4 gan- 
| "i Marble briſon here. The majority of the inhabitants ade 
S e 
1-07 r which” is wo Rave Wi | 
nelians Mineral waters, * I kind's palace, who,” on his converſion, — 10 0 PY 


d b ſeveral Ane, particu] the N 
1 upon he elder an CN ra and plen 


3 — 10-the Aeg of Prufka, the 
diets. have been diſcontinued. It was not conquered by 
the Pruſſan monarch, but ceded to him in the year 
1742. For the government of Glatz there is a regency ; ; 
but an appealy/ in either civil or eccleſiaſtical matters, 
lies to the courts: at Berlin; and the offices are ſubordi- 
nate to. the war and domain chambers at Breſlaw. The 
lan is German. The principal manufactures are 


the inhabitants are tillage and grazing.” The people in 
general were Roman Catholics till the country came into 
ce poſſeſſion of the king of Pruſſia; fince which he has 


eſtabliſhed Lutheranifm. The principal nde are the 


U 
1 " Clans the capital, is ſituated near the Neyſz, on the 


It is ſtrongly fortified, contains an 


eclivity of a hill. 
br —_ whack hath. been much improved by the Pruſ- 
ſians, and a new one which they have lately erected; the 
latter is admirably ſituated on a hill oppoſite to che for- 
mer, with a river between them. Here are commodious 
barracks for the garriſon; and the * country may 
be laid under water by means of fluices. The town 
contains a college, two convents, ſeveral churches, and 

a tolerable trade. From the ſummit of the old 

the hole county may be ſeen, which, as well as 

| — town, hath: been aſtoniſhingly improved fines the 

Pruſſians became paſſeſſed of ĩt. 

Laudec, on the Biela, contains ſome warm baths. = 
Habelſchwerdt is a walled town on the:Neyſs; - 
Reinerz is an, gpen town, remarkable for a wineral 

ſpring, and its mhanyfactures of cloth, pluſh, and paper. 
Wimſchelburg is ſurrounded by walls, and has a great 

trade in thread and woollens, as Neurode, a little open: 
town, Mathe fbr cloth ſtuffo, and fmüffg and Hunſdorff, 

a ſmall ten, is, emarkable for a sine. 

In this cou there is a high mountain, which ſerves 
eber fill to he whole © Wwe AS of 
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ſwains predict when ſtorms. are near; 
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The | Neg clouds chat on its head a 
win 

And, from 
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but the ede are full of woods ang Hi 


of game. 
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the welt Ride of the Weſer, 30 miles caſt of Oſnaburg. 
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thread and cotton; but the favourite employments of 


| e 


church, is in the poſſeſſion of the Roman Cattivlics; 
are likewiſe the-churches of St, John, and St. 81 
with: a large monaſtery acheiming to the latter. Phils 
place ig noted for à particular ſbrt of beer, 2 


any, ſomewhat likew bat Ale, — 4 


eſteemed in Germ 

A walled: cow, defended by ſome oy es dut 
mand a neighbouring hill, It has tw chapters 
one of 3 and the 5 of canoneſſes, into Wien 
the ladies muſt male proof "of dle bike 45 nt | 
mitted; * - 

- This eity aw taken in the ley" by me F 
and the garriſon of 1 500 men made priſonerb. "n 
French afterwards! ſt y and-advartageouſ] y eiityhiped 
themſelves ' near it. wu prince Fe; Mund uf 27 1 


wic, by ſome admitable ſtrokes of of; SN; 
them from their excvllertt and impregnable fc; ag 
1754, engaged their aj 


on the iſt of Auguſt, 
allies advanced towards the cent of the — A 
which was compoſed almoſt wholly of horſe, bug it was 
flower of their 'cavalry who anticipitcs: the ock of 
"allies by beginning the e ent.“ Tue bränt of tlie 
battle was almoff wholly ſuſtaing@ bY the boy we 
ſantry and ſome corps of Hanovertars; which : 
reiterated” ch fo muy Vodits'of harſe,” 
ſtrength and glory 4: the French "armies," with a reſoly- 
tion, Readineſs; and e Frneſs” in their 
which were never ext perhaps 
They cut to pieces, or Ende 2 
Two bri of ' foot attenip 8 
before the Englifly — 

iments Klage 

Gcabe ge chis day; non — 
[lets ding oppo The 1 s Horle, WI 
their centre, entir 0 Fight 
having made no ſorttof — prefliong/ they! wo 
thing but a retieati At Hie e as — 5 
ſent. orders ed 46rd, George Saeke Ille: WhO 
the whole Britiſh; and':feveraÞ brigudes s — 
valry, to advance. But the orders were 
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[| the Engliſh hadithsg: 
"Pn the 


„ and have | 


preciſe, or they wete not ſulicicntly-Unfle#ſtbe@#'Þ 5 
Engliſh 2 y that during eech | 


in 8 for expl 5 the critical minute p 
he Britiſh *6avalry” 1oft Heir" ſhife in the g 

of i cat Aan and the "vi wus lels decifive-t 

it would otherwiſe have been. Th 1 Ib of the 

in this action, ameunted to abont? mem Ri 

wounded; andi taken; "among WO Were feveral 
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twas/ihade: ac biſhopric' by Chartomagne, and continued filler „three — 8 bar, 2 oy and ca 

— eee e eee e eee, til} 1639, | 192 if was fiadela city "Fe 

when it was ecularized by che treary of Munfter, "In [| Lubeck is 4 — town — by. Ln : 
Cbarlemagne's time a caſſſe was buiſt at the; ſoot of its || the magiſttates 1 wi! and! ernminal So | 
bridge over! thereſer; of vhieh ſome remains with tion yo the diſtri Here are | are Fehoel, Hts: 

other antiquities, ae yet viſible; 1nx529-the«refotinas | Gogar-Kouſes/GhaptetChiouſe, Wes | | 5 

tion took place here! with fuch \Yvehemience,!” that the inet een recs Ale 

— H — leave the eity- a hien dhe i.. eee zont,, 
habitants: its 16/385 put under th ver th the * : dun ae it. & Wes blo as - 
ITT hon pen -) ae 6s 

Wie Clarke's . were by "I % > 1 DIS „ £4 55; „ine 
AG Tin cokeinnal woubles) and revolutions en the 1 mY ING: RAVE TETY * G i} 490 
ſcore -of religion during the- wars in —— ke mana s e e bas vet - 
city was tauft by the Imperialiſts under count 7 he THE county of R any js 6: Guth from Ofaaburg 
16289 and by tlie Ake Une-by com, when Ty e 1624: and Minden, "fd norths five, 
It Was (taken the firſt time- er Wh Rheda. It i is 5 miles long, and 40 — Bra] It belongs 
ear 3000 weny ſoldiers, dae and-tnhab}taints, 16 1E tde King be as cel be, rocky lud 
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158 A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM-OF: GEOGRAPHY... 
R * is ſituated; her with its ſtron fort, oh | a Fertite il; and ptoduces plen of pit-coal and ſtone, 
NL n ſouth of Ofnaburg/: Calviniſm is the eſtabliſhed at fi but here are many 
_and here it may be proper to obſerve, that moſt of the an- Lutherans and Roman, Catholics. On the death of 
jent ſeats of the — prihces and nobility are thus William king of England, the whole country was ſiezed 
1 hills, which is the reaſon that ſo many | by the king of Pruſſia, and incorporated with Tecklen- 


counties and lordſhips of Germany terminate in berg, i. e. burg. „ oo do 
Pom, or. borch,; is, becauſe both theſe monoſyllables ſig- which ſtands on the river Ems, 10 miles ſouth of N | 
-nify.a toon. The following are the principal places: pen, and 23 om of Munſter. It Lame to William 
| Wie or Bielfeldt, formerly a town, 10 miles prince of Orange by his lady the heireſs. The Ems hefe 
fouth-eaſt of Ravenſburg, at the bottom of a hill, || is very broad, and large veſſels that: get into the ſea 
and defended by the impregnable fort of Sparenburg. It || near Embden. It once had a caſtle, and other fortiſica- 
made a.drave reſiſtance againſt the French, when they tions; but the former was blown up many years ago by 
attacked it from a neighbouring hill with granados and the magazine's taking fire; and of the latter there only 
Fre ball for the burghers covered: their houſes with remain its ditch,. and a drawbridge at each gate. The 
webs of linen (their chief manufacture) dipped in milk, || ſands about this place keep the air dry, and free from 
' Which prevented their doing much damage. Their linen || fogs. King William erected an academ here, . beſides 
is bleached on the adjacent hills where it is watched by || which he founded fave places iti a Latin {hool for poor 
| — 0 who, on the approach of travellers in the night- || ſcholars, and did every thing he cbuld to promote the 
me, make a hideous how]. The town lies in the road || Proteſtant mg; ry in this country, which was at that 
from Minden to Munſter. | | time entirely Popiſh ; but the profeſſors of it were obliged 
- +  . Hervoden, or Herfurt, is a town pleaſantly ſituated, || to have their ics of and baptiſms in the Proteſtant 
and famed for the manufacture of linen, 22 miles ſouth- church; and a pri could not lie here one night with- 
.caſt from Oſnaburg. It is a 28 large place, and di- ¶ out leave from the magiſtrates, as a puniſhment for the 
- vided. into three parts, called the Old Town, the New || revolt whereto they excited the. people about the year 
Town, and. Radewich, by the rivers Elſa, Aa, and 1674, which was ſuppreſſed by the prince of Orange in 
Werne. It was formerly an imperial city, but it is ill || perſon. - There is a good library at theacademy, together 
"built, and chiefly-noted for a famous nunnery founded in || with a printing-houſe. Sulu. þ N 
832, the abbeſs of which formerly held this city in ſub- Rheda is a ſmall town, with a caſtle near the Ems; and 


* 
r 


f n, till Anne counteſs of Limburg, and abbeſs of || Ibbenbukren is an inconſiderable town, but near it are 

is nunnery, gave up the city to William duke of Ju- quarries of ſtone, and ſeveral coal-pits. 

. ers, in the year 1547. The eſtate belonging to it was- | | 

. formerly a county; and converted in the year 790 to the XI. C L E SE . | 

" uſe of a friers convent, where this abbey now ſtands. || | Frey R bong: big 
It embraced. the reformation about two centuries ago, and || T HE duchy of Cleves is bounded by Juliers on the 
is perhaps the only one of its kind in Europe, becauſe the || ſouth, Zutphen on the north, Gelderland on the weſt, 
abbeſs and all the nuns are Calviniſts. One abbeſs was || and Munſter on the eaſt, It is 40 miles long, about 15 

"the learned princeſs Elizabeth, of the Palatine family, || broad, and in general fertile, pleaſant, and well watered 


- to the princeſs. Sophia of Hanover, whole literary by the Rhine, Roer, Emſer, Lippe, Iſſel, &c. Dykes 
.correſpon > with M. Deſcartes that great man has || are cut as a ſecurity againſt inundations, and the coun- 
publiſhed in his works, which ſhew that ſhe was the mi- [re ies e 


try abounds in 


N : a Ws 
; ruits, 
ure] Black cattle, . 
Ihe inhabitants are fond of trade, and the rivers and 
lakes afford them many commercial opportunities. The 
moſt remarkable places are | l 
Cleves, the metropolis, 55 miles weſt from Munſter. 
It has its name from its ſituation for moſt among 
cliffs, and on the declivity of a hill, between the Rhine 
and the Maeſe, in one of the fineſt countries of Germany. 
It is thought, by Cluverius, and others, to have been the 
t of her throne, in . preſenting; her with 1 antient Colonia Ulpia Trajana; and over the ſouth gate 
> 2-4 of the town there is an inſcription, denoting, that Ju- 
2 year. There are no vows. or unreaſonable re- lius Cæſar founded a caftle here; that Auguſtus garri- 
nts impoſed on the nuns, who commonly are ladies || ſoned it; that Ulpius Trajanus made it a colony, and 
ff the firſt quality. The king of . Pruſſia, as count of || ZElius Adrianus a-city. It is now ſmall, but pleaſant, 
enſburg, is protector of the abbey; and, if we miſtake || well-built, and  well-peopled, having ſeveral fine houſes 
not, one of the princeſſes, his ſiſter, was a few years || belonging to perſons of quality; but thoſe. of the ordi- 
declared coadjutrix. to the preſent abbeſs. His ma- | mh burghers are mean. The caſtle is large, and charm- 
has alſo. a garriſon. in the town. 405 ingly ſeated on the top of a hill, but irregular, and not 
- en, thought to have been the capital of the An- very ſtrong. Prom an, antient Gothic ſtruftute, called 
ivari, was the reſidence of 1 ittikind, who || the Swan Tower, there is a noble proſpect of the neigh- 
founded the collegiate church of St. Denys, and was [| bouring country, and, in particular, of the | Rhine, 
. rot 2505 o6jer, 2546) ocrallch which lies three miles from it to the north, and there di- 
Vlotowe, on the Weſer, 20 miles ſouth-eaſt of Her- vides itſelf into two branches, both commanded by the 
vorden, and 30 eaſt. from Ravenſburg, is the capital of an fort Schenk. There are ſtately apartments in the caftle, 
and lies convenient ſor trade. the king of Pruſſia reſides When he comes to this city, 


| ind MIT een 900 
Schideſche is a ſmall hamlet, with a foundation for 17 || which ſubſiſts chiefly by the reſidence of his deputics, 
Koman Catholte, Lutheran, and Calvinift ladies. ho govern the duchy, and by the meeting of the ſtates, 
Ravenſburg, from which the country took its name, || who.afſemble in the caſtle. Ihe governom of the coun- 
was only an old on a mountain, ee of try, and the magiſtrates of the city, are Calviniſts, and 
which till remain ; Verſmold is a ſmall; town, where a || haxe a large handſome church, beſides the chapel of the 
conſiderable linen trade is carried on; and Bunde is an- caſtle ; but the public churches here, and in moſt parts 
other ſmall town, famed: likewiſe for its linen manufac- | of, the duchy, are in the poſſeſſion of the Papiſts, by 
tory, and alſo for a mineral ſpring. | l xtue of an agreement with the duke of Neuburg and 
ce wo 2 Ed e ee 211 | Juliers, who was thereupon obliged to allow the Prote- 
I = 1 1 "0+ 08 ©: N. Il ſtants a liberty in his dominions. The river Hel, which 
* PR IS » GIGS * Dun 7 47 nie runs by the foot of the caſtle, is navigable, by ſmall 
” . is ſituated, between the biſhoprics of || veſſels, to the Rhine. On the weſt ſide of the city are 
Munſter and Oſnaburg, ia 15, miles long, 10 broad, has Il thoſe called prince Maurice of Naſſau's parks, with many 
Auch: e i 1 * N 
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0 pleaſant 
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pleaſant ponds, canals, fine witer-works, grottoes,” &c. 


Above them lies the high hill of Sternberg, from whence 
may be ſeen Utrecht, though 50 miles oft, with near 40 
other cities and great towns, 12 of which are ſeen 
through ſo many walks cut in the woods. The prince's 
/ houſe ſtands in a wood on the eaſt, ſide, and, among 
other rarities, has a noble collection of old Roman urns, 
and divers other monuments of antiquity. Beſides the 
t church, a monaſtery of Capuchins, and another of 
1 are the only public buildings in the city. 
On the road, two leagues from this city, there is the 
palace of Moiland, where the king of Pruſfia reſided in 
1734, as he returned from the *imperial army on the 
Ruine; and from hence to Santen, which is five leagues, 
there is one continued range of walks. 
Craneburg is a ſmall town with a Roman Catholic 
collegiate church; Gennep a ſmall town on the Niers; 
'Udema a little village pleaſantly fituated, and Gock a 
town which formerly belonged to Guelders, but in 1472 
was incorporated with Cleves. 

Emmerick, or Embrick, is a large, rich, beautiful 
_ town, pleaſantly ſituated on the eaſt fide of the Rhine, 
four miles eaſt of Cleve, It is very antient, one of the 
Hans Towns, and has a pretty good trade. It was for- 
merly poſſeſſed by the Dutch, but, on the emperor's 
ſuaſion, they reſigned it to the duke of Cleves in 1600, 
on condition that the Spaniards ſhould reſtore Rhinberg 


to the elector of Cologne; which they not performing, 


the Dutch re- poſſeſſed it, and fortified this and ſeveral 
other towns of the duchy as a frontier againſt the Spani- 


ards: but they afterwards reſtored them to the elector of 


Brandenburg. It was taken by the French in 1672, but 
| reſtored in 1674 to the elector, who had mortgaged it to 
the Dutch. Overagainſt it, in the Rhine, there is a 

iſland, at the corner of which, next to the town, 
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there was a fort, which commanded the river. The go- 


vernor and iſtrates, and many of the burghers, are 

Calviniſts, and have a church here; but the reſt are poſ- 

ſeſſed by the papiſts according to . | 
; Rees, nine miles higher, on the ſame ſide of the Rhine, 


and eight miles eaſt of Cleves, was a fortified town, and 
taken and reſtored by the French in the ſame manner as 
Emmerick, but lately diſmantled. The Proteftants have 
a church here, where they have preſerved” an excellent 
ul | - in gilt wood, containing the hiſtory of the life 
of Chriſt. | 
Santen, nine miles weft of Weſel, and 

in a valley between hills, half a league from the Rhine, 
is a large town, ſo antient, that Cluverius ſuppoſed it to 
be the Vetera Caſtra of Tacitus, which was for ſome 
time the reſidence of Julius Czfar. The place is much 
decayed,” but has argreat church, like a cathedral, with 
30 6 the goſpel: hiſtory carved exquiſitely 


where the - proviſional treaty was made in 1614, for the 
ition of the ſucceſſion of Juliers, Berg, and Cleves, 

the families of Brandenburg and Newburg. 
Burich is a ſmall town on the Rhine, oppoſite to the 
mouth of the Lippe; Dinſlaken a little village in the 
circle of the Weſel; Orſoy a ſmall but ſtrong town on 
the weſt ſide of the Rhine; Holt a little town with an 
ancient citadel; and Iſſelburg, an inconfiderable town 

on the Iſſel, from which it takes its nam. 
Calcar, on the river Men, between Santen and Cleves, 
five miles ſouth-eaſt of the latter, and north- weſt of the 
former, ſtands on the weſt ſide of the Rhine, overagainſt 
Rees, It was built and fortified by the dukes of  Cleves, 
for a defence. againſt any ſudden invaſion from Cologne 


or. Guelderland. It ſoon grew . populous and rich, by a 


trade in linen; but fince one of its dukes built a vaſt 
ranary here for the boors to bring their corn to, it has 


n more cenſiderable for making malt and beer. Its 


moſt ſtately buildings are, the town houſe, St. Nicho- 
las's 9 and a monaſtery of Dominicans; che latter 
of which has a good library. It has a ſtrong caſtle, and 
a fine market - place, but the ſtreets are narrow, and it is 
ſurrounded with water and moraſſes. The road from 
hence to Cleves is through a barren country, in which 
are ſome caſtles. | $5 | 

Between this town and Santen ſtands Marienboom, a 


rich monaſtery, with a Latin inſcrigtion on the wall next j| between the Lippe and the Roer, divided into 15 


, and 13 from Cleves, | 


e * 
in timber; fine altars, abundance of reliques, and, as 
the prieſts ſay, a MS. by St. Paul's own hand. The town || 
is. walled, but has no fortifications. This was the place |} - 


THIS little principality is furrounded by the arch-- 
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the road; exprefling thei? gricituds to Frederick William, 
elector of Brandenburg, for accepting their great collec- 
tion of MSS, in 1650, inſtead of turning them out, and ſe- 
cularizing their revenues. 
Weſel, called Nether Weſel, to diſtinguiſh it from 
Upper Weſel, in the electorate of Freves, ſtands ort the 
eaſt ſide of the Rhine, near the mouth of the river Lippe, 
ro miles eaſt of Santen, and 18 ſouth-eaſt of Cleves. It 
was formerly a Hans Town, and alſo Imperial, but ex- 
empted, by the dukes of, Cleves, from the contributions 
paid by thoſe towns to the military cheſt of. the empire, 
according to the Matricula. It is not only the largeſt 
and beſt built town of the duchy, but populous, and well 
ſeated for trade. It grew rich by the concourſe of mer- 
chants who fled hither from the perſecution in the Spa- 
niſh Netherlands, and was garriſoned by the Dutch, to 
whom it was 1 MY the elector of Brandenburg, 
but taken and plundered by the French in 1672, when 
they alſo exacted heavy contributions from the inhabi- 
tants, which forced many of them to retire; biit it was 
reſtored in 1674 to the elector, after the French had dif- 
mantled it. ough the place ſubmits to the king of 
Pruſſia as its ſovereign, it is governed by its own laws. 
Both the town and its two ſuburbs are full of ſoldiers, 
and well fortified, after the modern way, with baſtions, 
half moons, and ditches; and in the middle of the 
courtins there are galleries which run into the ditch, 
and have ſeparate places for the men and women in caſe 
of à ſiege. As the place has been fortifying almoſt ever 
ſince the acceffion of the late king of Pruſſia, it may well 
her; rang 7 one of the ſtrongeſt towns in Europe. It 
A 
for veſſels that trade on that river, an arſenal well ſtored 
with all neceſſaries for defence or deſtruction, and ſeve- 
ral churches and monaſteries. The porch of the 
church is remarkable for the birth of Peregrine Herti 
(afterwards earl of Lindſey), whoſe mother, the ducheſs 
9 er * Rs _ _ Bertie, her huſband, being 
orced to ond ſea ueen Mary's perſecution 
were n ſuch difficulties here, beckilie. they durſt 
not make themſelves known, that they could not get any 
better accommodation. There is an hoſpital in this 
town, founded and richly endowed by a chancellor of 
this duchy and his ſon, for the aged and degrepid. The 
— 5 from hence to Duiſbourg is a plain and a gravelly 
O II. | EF SY IIS ALL Big OS FR Luke | 
Lobith is a ſmall town en the Rhine, with à toll 


CY 


with an Imperial foundation for ladies. | 

Deuſburg'on the Roer is 3r miles fouth of Cleves. It 
was formerly an Imperial city, and one of the Hans 
Towns; has a Proteſtant univerfity; a commandary of 


— 


2 
1 


the Teutonic order, two monaſteries, a nunnery, and 
two pariſh churches, and is well fortified. oo 


n Eo e 

biſhopric of Cologne and the duchies of Cleves, * 
and Guelders. It is watered by the Rhine, and yields 
death of the laſt count and his daughter 


lordſhip of Friemoſheim, that had been held by the count 


Mo 


to the duchy of Cleves. As prince of Meurs, the king 
of Pruſſia has a ſeat and voice in the coll 


revenue is upwards 


cipal places are, | We EE 

| Meurs'or Mors, a compact, ſmall, well fortified town, 
where the provincial coll hold their meetings. 

Here is a caſtle, a Calviniſt church, and a Latin ſchool. 

| . Crefeld, a ſmall town defended by a citadel, and 


taining manufactures of filk, linen, velvet, &c. 


1 


| 


F 


THE county of Mark is reckoned the larg in 
Weſtphalia, being 40 miles both ways. It is —— 
baili- 


| 


citadel towards the Rhine, a ſmall harbour 


houſe; and Eltenburg is à little town near the Rhine, 


plenty of corn, cattle, and veniſon, ſubſequent to the 
alpurgis; it 
came to the houſe of Naſſau Orange, and on the death 
of William III. king of Great Britain, to the electoral 
houſe of Brandenburg, which in 1648 had /annexed the 


of Meurs as a fief of the abbey of Werden, or Verden, 
of the 


princes of the empire, and the diets of the circle. . The 
of 30,000 rix-dollars; and the prin- 


1 


| Wics, 


and a ditch, It h iſhes, and man 
e 


| K Gur that very fem of the ſtreets are paved. 


- many, is 2 fort. of fret boardi £ſchool; raiſed on the | 
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ect the of Pruſſia. 
8 885 to Bag of 


and Gallia, 45 85 13 = from 
hot —— eftphalia, north from dd, Berg, and || 


8 Tea ja Wl is fertile an rich, En. 
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pes monte res ; are in, en and Neel ; 
s are tolerated here, andi the go- 
e colleges a that of leres. 
he principal places are as follow 
Hamm, the. capital of the county, on the river Lippe, 
miles north-eaſt of Col „was antiently one of the 
ans towns; but h the adjacent country abounds 
with corn, bemp, and flax, it is a poor place, that ſub- 
ſiſts chiefly no travellers between nc, 
155 _y mY etherlands. It Was 2 gar "Bran 
ran 


e, on "the Zelck; e nad! 
„which was formerly an Imperial borough, 

5 very pleaſant, dame me. tin o een 
towns. 

ſherg hava church ſeated on a rock where a caſte be. 


to the Saxons formerly ſtood. 
Goel, or on the river Arſe, 12 miles eaſt of 
Hamm. 5 pulous city, ſeated in the neck of this 
— which into Weſtphalia ; of which cirele, 


e reckon it the largeſt city, except Munſter, It is 
with a double wall, whereon are 30 watch towers, 


chapels, one of which is collegiate, 
under the juriſdiction of the archbiſhop of Cologne. 
i dl privileges, particularly the liberty of hunt- 


a court of judicature within itſelf, from 
WES nos except to the chamber of 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM QF GEOGRAPHY. 


Lora navy of | 


Plettenberg on the Elſe is remarkable for the ſoge 
| quarries in its neighbourhood, and has ſome iron and 
woollen manufactories. | 

Schwelm, a trading town, with a Latin ſchoel, a:foun- 
dation for Proteſtant and Roman Catholic ladies, a Lu- 
ce Calyinift,: nnd Popilh church, and a medicinal 
IPring. . 

Hattingen on the Roer has a Latin ſchool ; Binnen- 
Fa. on the ſame river, a decayed caſtle; Caſtiop, a Ro- 
man Catholic, Lutheran, and Calviniſt church; Nieg- 
rade on the Lenne is ſurrounded by mountains; Bockuna 
. ſituated in a fruitful foil ; and Limdenſcheid | bas 
a Latin ſchool, N ſome trade in iron and wire. 
Herdicke on the Roer has a free ſecular Wandetion for 


Roman Catholic and Proteſtant ladies, and 2 Lutheran, 


- Calviniſt, and Roman Catholic church. ' 

Iſerlon, or Lon, is a tolerable town, containing three 
Luthetan,. . o e Calviniſt, and one Roman Catholic 
church. It as ſome trade, and its manufactures are of 
ſilk, braſs, iron, and wool. 

- Dortmund; 26 miles weſt of Sock, and 37 at of 
Con; was one of the Hans towns, and reckoned” the 
capital of the county of Mark, as it was of its bailiwic, 
| which the lords of it ſold to the inhabitants: where 
with the emperor's' conſent, they took the title of an 
imperial city, which the elector of Brandenbur took 
[| away. Per eſtabliſhment here is Lutheran: hough 
15 is a ſmall place, it is rich and populous, having a 

1 trade, and communication with the Rhme, 
2 its river -Empſer, almoſt in the middle between the 
-rivers Lippe and the Roer, ſcarce fix miles from. both. 
It has an univerſity, which was erected in 1543. 

Unna, which was another of the . 
now ſubject, with the above, to the houſe of — 
burg, ſtands in a large plain, 14 miles eaſt of Dortmund. 
It is not ſo large as — though a place of ſuch trade, 
(before the wars betwixt the families of mag and 
Newburg, about the ſucceſſion to the duchy Ceres 


that it was reckoned one of the richeſt 1. "lied 


Ye. 

Altana is and populous, Peha ſurrounded by 
mountains on all ſides, there is but little arable g 
near, ſo that the inhabitants art ſupplied as — 
from other places. It has a Lutheran and Cathivit 
church, a caſtle on a high rock, and ene 


and wire. 


yenĩſon in any of the neighbouring coun- 
which h 


| 


It has as many gates as pariſhes, but it is in 


and plundered in 1622 by Chriſtian duke 
of — who is ſaid to have then carried off, among 
other e 0 the twelve apoſtles in maſſy ſulver. It has 
— ng times by war and fire, ſo that it 
— rm ere are ſeveral convents, and |. 

particular, called Paradiſe... The Lu- 
e —— the churches, and a 2 
nery, which, like other roteſtant nunneries in 


— 


antient popiſh eſtabliſhments, w oung ladies, ge- 
af the beſt Familie, ae educated and ſome debe 
1 ives in them, but take neither the vow, nor the 
are they tied down * rules. They 
— 1 1k. antient body of laws, called Jus Soa- 
— — which is allowed y to have been the fun- 
tion of that antient of laws now cal let: Jus Lube- 
| 2 having receiyed oonſiderable improvernents || 
"the. Saxon laws, and from'thoſe of Wiſby:! * 
is 4 conſiderable. town on the hes Lippe, | 
ata it derives its name, #4 Ic 

Ne a borough on the Lene is 4 * 
Mark, and "onde n protellian of the 

e Ar Ar zt 

on the. Emſcher, * mall town defended 

an old caſtle, and containing a Lutheran and Calyini 
church. The; inbabitants Ate chiefly employed in Nail 
making, and near the town there is à free ſecular foun- 
—.— fox ad tym and. is Other ladies, partly Proteſ- 
ien ble n oman Catholic. Theres al >= com- 


— 2 tl. et 4. a 
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XIV. EAST FRIESLAND, | 
EAST FRIESLAND, otherwiſe called the earl 


of Embden, has the German ocean on the North g 


gulf Dollert, wir the mouth of the river Ems, om che | 
welt, which parts it. from the province of * 


on the eaſt: Count Emmo eee 
the Augſburg confeſſion here. He was ſucceeded by his 
ſon Rodolphus Chriſtianus, who. — * 4 Jealob Lu- 
| theran, and fallin ing into a controver n that and ſome 
other accounts, th the citizens of Imbden, who' we 

; Calviniſts, they diſpoſſeſſed him in 1595, Noe hooks 


the biſhopric-of Munſter on the ſouth; 
| of Oldenburg 


vwere aſſiſtec hy the ſtates general of the United Provinees, 


under whoſe: protection 1 5 put themſelves; and in 168 
2 peace was cuncluded at 147 between! that d city yn 
an nt, by the interceſſion of James I. df Eng 

The emperbr Charles, VI. 4 laſt A of? Baths 
F riefland, dying without iſſue,” the ay of Fru 
claimed and feized that country. 

Tbe air is thick and moiſt; the country wes n 
marſny, the. inundations vent and d 15285 
the paſbutes are ferti p wy cee 
horſes, Heep, e N Aten E 
ä buner, -oheadhs milky-&c. The great num 
are fignall Terkesable ts to the-coumtty;' which, . 
8 ut little corn; but befides What we A 18 

mentioned, here is great plenty of veniſon, ſiſn, 

— and tame fowl, herbs, fg and the are well pte⸗ 
vided with turf for fuel. The chief river is the Eons; 
che languages ſpoken by the people of Eaſt-Preflan, ae 
high and lo Dutch. The prevailin r is Lu- | 


ging co the Teptonic order... m Ann 
292 is a ſmall town, — a 
11 Galviullt, and Roman Catholic church, and 
manufacture of cloth. The inhabitants likewiſe make 
ſword>blades, paper, knives, hammers, charcoal, &. 


In the diſtzict are found two ſorts: of alabaſter, viz. white {ny 
= ara 66— ee 


N and the trade 1 is ”__ conſi 


1 RIM: Herſes c Linen 1 f ; 83 oy "Y 
j Horned cattle Fare: e 978 
. rot 2 r 


a ay 2% of | 
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1 bel Eger on che horth fide of the Bits; 


and om the called. Doltirt, 24 miles distant From | 
Groningen to the'notth-eaſt}) 3 from Bremen to the 
fouth-welt.' Itis a rich, large, ous city, for= 
tified towards the land by Ta 0 ditch, regular bul- 
wiitks; and baſtions ; and on the fouth by a ſtrong wall, 
and the river. - The iſland Neſſa, which lies in the Dol- 
lert bay, over-againſt this city, makes the harbour as 
large and conyenient as any on the German coaſt. 

have alſo artificial canals; y which they can bring large 
veſſels into the heart of the town; 8 by — _ 
fluices chey can lay the Heigh ring cou 

—_ make the town . — TH — 


— 2 oy, and the town-hall thag- 
| mige. hey nduſtrious, and much as: ff 
 totrade; 5 381 their liberties, and excellent 
ſoldiers. They make proviſion for their poor, and 
allow freedott of worſhip to all but Papiſts. In 1750 


—.— of 'Pruffia eſtabliſhed ah Eaſt- India company 
* , the Old Town, the | 


is divided into three' 


Faldern, and the Suburbs. de mult remarkable build- ö 
s ate the town-houſe, li and cathedral church. 
Lad is ſituated on à lit e gulph, about 1 miles 

diſtant from Embden to the north. it K 4 ant, 


}1-built, and populous town, but not walled in; rom 
harbour is not deep enough to receive ſhips of an 
great burthen. 

Jer y about 10 miles from Embderi to the A 
is defended by a ſtrong caſtle, the reſidence of the 


pr Ba fince of Eaſt Frieſſand. This is the place 
* 25 reme court of * for this country is | 
ittle diſtrict called Auricher- | 


where the 
e capital of a 


land, An is abbey: and full of woods. 
Jemgum * an opulent * borough, with ae 
the Ems; Hoge à town chat pives name to 1 diſtrict; 


Leer a ; well-inhabited'town, on the Leda, with a 
cophdnabie 3 2 : eee Ws a-bo- 
{Fituz on r een on 

e . 3 Of ne 

Een ' about 14 ates int Bü Au une towards 
the north, and 25 Enibden to the north-eaſt, ſtands 


; on a river of die ſame name, Which a little below falls 
into the ſea. 
"-Witinund, about ve miles from Eſens to "the kalt 
bong iT lace. of good trade, but is now much 
| = 2 mien the capital of a 1 barony; 
| CER with E * held of the 
to whom it devolved by marriage. 
XV. 
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2 LIPPE b Crs county, "Leaked between Taler. 
born on the ſouth, and Ravenſburg on the north. 
Ne it is moumtainous and heathy, but has ſome Fu 
"The inhabitants are Calvinifts. This country 
1 5 ſeveral proprietors, viz. the king of Pruffia, the 
King of Great-Britain, the counts of Lippe 
and Li pe Detmold, and the biſhop of Poderborn. 
F ho aces are as follow : 
gau, 5 a Hans town, contains a Lutheran 
, two Lutheran and one Calviniſt 1 5 
hof, à foundation for ladies, 
$ a counte he ale 5 
Detmold on 3.85 "arra' Ms a ſtrong caſtle; Blom 
no ways remarkable; Horn contains a palace; Sabes 
Jen is celebtated for's ſalt-\pring; Barhderf i is 4 bo- 
roy and has à palace; Swalenberg has a caftle 3 and 
LI gives name to a diſtri 
Peda, "which Mage, hat protec county of Mark, 
and the county of Lin already been *deſcribed 


in the former. 
* with a cal belonging 


Alverdiſſen isn 

do a branch of the houſe of Lippe. 

75 to fir 5 
belongs to Se Lins of Great Ren. $ 


Mer ny © is a. caſtle ax ining 
e Is extremely Ferri, and the 
#6 Cui are temarka Y. ate ang N 


marie > 4 e ler EY 


* 


8 1 Aucb -of Glick; or EEE 
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They 
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Schawenburg | 
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1 
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** 


* R wires r ao wan A 
on! watts LY 


3 ſituated on 


| palace of t 
The 


land. 


Lese Node 


1 


e =-on 4 
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30 broad, 


N.. 

the {oil al prod: 38 4 i 

Julters, ot Gulick, the capital city, 2 ed 
Juliacum, and, according to "tradition, built by Ju 15 


ä e tiver „25 miles 
logn, Tt fx deg: of eaſt long. and 51 north lat. is a litt 
a caſtle, in which, was 
antient dukes. is 4th 


fortified town, defended . by 
er towns, or rathet villages, |; ae; ky 
OS MPRA RY mention. Marr a 


XVII. TACKLENBEURG,.., "4 


THE county of Tacklenburg e LOR : 


and welt from Ofriabirg, and is about, 30 miles long, 
and 10 ol ; its antient boy ano had large dominions 
now parc out to others. 1560 it fell to the counts 
of Benthem, and ſince to the Pruſſia. 6d 
Its capital of the ſame name, 10 miles weſt, of. 


of Ofaa-. 
burgs e Muni, has king cans 


e 


21 Th $3 1d 


Sw4 «Es 


AA. nat 'of Geli e n this: 


Veiberlande, 
which is called the High Quarter, or Upper g 


has Dutch Brabant, and \ ap of the bilhopric- of. Liege, 5 


on the weſt ; part of the Yuchy of Cleves on the north; 
part of the ſame duchy, and of the electorate of Colog 

on the eaſt y per port of" ybg chy of Guli de 
ſouth : Gt at it is entirely divided from Dutch Gelder- 


its Kad ſrom ſouth to north js about 3 
i enn. and about 24 alle Ses 


. eh continued. ii the 74 B3.,% 5M 5 155 
niards after eee, e 2 


miles; $5 0 


was ſettled ʒ but was con uered by the alli 
late war, occalioned. by «death of ny, 
Spain, about his e ruy a, hace 
whom Me} x: very FOR 2 
e trea tr 

= keep the city of a G ri 

i gels ae fs, lands, quit rents, 
har! part of Ip quarter of TEE as he 
was actually in Bon of, Which was yie b. 
his heirs 85 decke. of either ſex, for ever; 
with the coun of Keſſel, and the bailiwic of 
beck, By the | —_ treaty, concluded at 8 
1715, the emperor ga ve up 10 che 2 


the city of 3 = its. diſtrict, fort PrP : 
fort Fo an with its territories and 4 525 abc o 


much ground as was n to enlarge its forti 
on the other bde of the Macs. . 91 2 A4 


follow 
Gee 2 which the whole 


- 
- | 70 

19 A & 
* * » * 


MG 


province. 
is 20 miles diftant from: Cleves to the ſouth, AN 


from Venlo towards the north. It ſtands in a 
the river Niers, .which,, dividing itſelf here into —_ 
branches, farms an iſland, in which this city is. ſituated. 
It receiyes the 


89 WY 2 & places in the 


zerlands. 
Then go has 20 appons par 79h ormerly the ſeat. 
and is fi uppoſed to have = built by 2 the 


ry, xd of this country , .who- erected it into 


lers ne its trenches, 


lity, after the death of of Ctarke the Bald. 4 | 


afterward 
N 


enry 1 
a hag ao Was wo DV; hw 


peror but his poſterit 3 
p it cams 9 the count d kee fol 


in 
Charles; duke of Bur whoſe daughter it came 
a de 1 by the confederates 

n the war in . N Bo Cuuntri 

yed.to the W Bag =p he Dutch 

it 110 5 5 4639, 2 pri us 
French Ee nning of the laſt 
was retaken by the P 
months, and 14 


War; Veg 


1 


's E L D 5 eri 


Jes int wig 
beſides, | 


alter a blockade af 15 
days bawbardment. And, by the tren, 
e fact © te ing ag 8 


— * Y 22 
eren 1 2 
—_— 4 l - 4 _ > 


RR 


3 


— — —— . — 


-_ — ä YR + 


an ng of Pruſta 


| bravely, th che Span 


: rel. . j 


cke canton of Bern on the ſouth, and by 


or Bur on the weſt ; being about twelve leagues in 
| fn Ro nor to fk and fox i in breadth from eaſt 
| west. The air of this country near the lake is tempe- | 


il is ſtony,” but 


direct i. 


rigs, among which the 


. 


— & AEP COMPLBTE SYSTEM; OF GEOGRAPHY; © 51: 
[other while they were 


which he 

8 25 1 king 8 les l IH G64) aud Wied the 
ized upon. 

Been i ne caftle, i We Capi- 

2 „ dr die hich was yielded to. dhe 
the © 51 


Utrecht. This borough 
Maes, about 13 miles diſtant from Gelder t to 
Gedeck Ms is ſuppoſed to be the Caſtellum Menapio- 
rum, mentioned by Ptolemy, and the capital of the 7805 
plecalied Menapii. 


Stralen is about four miles diſtant from Gelder towards 
the ſouth. It was formerly fortified ; but the French | 
_— Having" taken it in 1672, demoliſhed its fortifications. 
It belongs now to the king of Pruffia, and is the capital | o 


of a ſmall territory. Near it lies the vill of Zan, 
ſuppoſed to be-Attonine's Sablones, or Sabulones. 


achtendonck ſtands on the little river Niers, five | 


miles above Gelder to the eaſt; it is well fortified, but 
its chief ſtrength conſiſts in the marſhes that ſurround it, 
and in its ditches, filled with the waters of the Niers. 
In the ing of the wars" in the Low Countries, it 
was. taken by is count of Naſſau, brother to the 
prince of Orange, in an hard winter, by marchin v 
over the ſce, which the garrifon had -neg] 
ar In 1588 it was furiouſly battered by count Manſ. 
field, 8 the Spaniards; and it is obſerved, that 
bombs were uſed, for the firſt time, at this ſiege : not- 
withſtanding which, the beſieged defended themſelves ſo 
iards were going to retire after three 
OT ES to them by 
A Jul a8 it was N the point * an 


= NEVFCHA TEL” 


. E ge ty of Neufchatel is bounded' by the 

* the territory of Biel, towards the 
— "ky ths lake of Neufchatel towards. the eaſt, by || 
Franche Compte 


in the mountainous arts of it: the 
the beſt wine in Switzerland ; 
| the ale whereof to forcigners che natives make great 


The fanguage is French, and the inhabitants reſemble 
chat nation more in their manners and cuſtoms than the 
Germans, having more vivacity than the reſt of the 
Se with = | ſhare of vanity. They are, in a 
manner, 'a free independent people, notwithſtanding they || v 
have alw 
de but by *the concurrence of the three eſtates. 
They have alſo the rivilege of chufing their own ma- 

— Randard-bearer, and are ſubject to no taxes 

upon themſelves ; and the whole coun- 

7 is bet the 2 


rate, but very ſharp 


rmed religion, except the two villages | 


7 Cocker and Landeron, the inhabitants of which are 
Roman Catholics. Upon the death of the ducheſs of 
Nemours, the laſt counteſs of Neufchatel, as heirefs of 
the houſe of Longueville, the ſtates of the ny Ty p 

ruſſia, 


inclined to fubmir themſelves to the late king 


as heir by his mother to the houſe of Orange. which de- 
rived its title to Neufchate! from the of one of 
its princes with the heireſs of the houſe of , the 


of theſe two — Several compe- 
titors alſo aroſe at the ſame time, who claimed as heirs 
in blood to the houſe of Longueville; but the flates re- 
— their claim, and — it to the heirs of the 
ſe of Chalons, and the King of Pruffia accordingly 
took poſſeſſion of it. The chi 88 the county of 
Neufchatel are, Neufchatel, the capital; and Landeron. 
Neufchatel, called by che Germans urg, is ſitu- 


ated it the north-eaſt end of the lake to which it com-. 


municates its name, about 20 miles north-weſt of Bern, 
and 15 north- weſt of Friburg. The town is well builr, || 
and adorned with ſeveral kandſorne fountains: * is go⸗ 
rcd by #'councit'of 66 BY ers, and enjoys I 
collfiderable'Þs; Is, 5 ey 


2 ge — 5 or fellow - citizens with the canton of 

is not only their protector, but umpire of 

all A differences between them and their fovereign ; » and 
this canton e in phone revigrour and Jen 
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had a prince for their head; for nothing is 
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Ln 
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—— 


che dominion of 8 
princes. ', The counts of chatel were formerly allied 
| to. the cantons of, Bern, L ucern, Soleure, e, 
but lince the inveſtiture of the King of Pruſſia, the po- 
piſh ſtates do not 5 — ——_ the: 1 
— may = 2 
N 1 = the 222 is Op: 
able for its W a noble caſtle, 
rien RUG IV K's M4) 


mY 8 wy 1 * 3. 4. "IE OS 


and Moravia on the lauch welk and ſouth; by the moun- 
| tains called Riſſenbergen, and bounded by Poland on the 


ealt ; Luſatia and —— of. Bohemia on the weſt; Bran- 
denburg on the north, and Hungary on the ſouth. bs. 

From north-weſt ta ſouth-eaſt it is about 225 miles, 
N where broadeſt ; but ĩt is much contracted 
at 8 


| On the. fide next to Bohemia there are many barren 
mountains, but the reſt of the country is | ſoil, 


abounding with corn, wine, ſweet cane, or alengal, 
ler ot and a: and on the mountains which divide 
this duchy from Moravia, there are mines of filyer, the 
richeſt in Germany, which were mortgaged by the em- 
peror Charles VI. upon the adyance'of money from. Great 
| Britain, &c. by the title of the Sileſian loans, at five and 
{ren per, dent. here are others of copper, lead, iron, 
quickſilver, falt, falt-petre, and chalk. 

_The chief mountains are, .1. Jottenberg, or the Sile. 
fian Weathercock, ſo called becauſe the neighbouring 
people p ofticate. what weather, will cnſus from the 
calle; of its ſummit. Here are the ruins of an old 

e, demoliſhed by the citizens of Breſlaw, becauſe it 
they dig a fine 
dark greeniſh marble, 2. Gratzberg, or Gradiſberg,-on 
which duke Frederic built a caſtle, now a 8 
3 aner g. with a beacon near the former. 4. Geor 
gende 85 in the duchy of Schweidnitz, famous for the 

igillata firſt . by Montanus, an eminent 
phyſician and * who wrote a Latin' treatiſe on its 


"The chief river is the Oder, which riſes 1 near a town 
of that name on the borders of Moravia, and traverſes 
this duchy from ſouth to north-weft. Many ſmaller ri- 
vers riſe here, and fall into the Oder, increaſing it to a 
large navigable ſtream before it pailes i into Brandenburg. 
Its Ne els water fiſh, as do alſo its 
ponds and lakes, eſpecially Iampreys, which are taken in 
vaſt quantities in the Nadal lake, &c. Its meadows 
alſo have cattle, and its foreſts reniſon, with all the wild 
* tame beaſts and fowl that are in any part of Germa- 

. The number of inhabitants are computed at a mil- 
Hon and a half, being a mixture of Germans, Moravi- 
ans, Poles, c. The language is in ſome; places Ger- 
man, and in, others Sclayonic. Since the country fell 
under the dominion of the Pruſſians, no diets have been 
held, but all the other gs of the inhabitants have 
been con to them he eſtabliſhed religion is 
the Proteſtant, but Roman Catholics, Jews, Greeks, &c. 
are tolerated, The principal manufactures are, 


——— —— 


— 
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* | Woollens-.. 1 13 its. in 7 - 
1 Linens laſs ao hcl 
nt Cottons f 12 Tide N Gunpowder ty 
Thread 1 Iron wares. 6.5 43 
' Chriſtianity as in Poland; about 
end af the wat pri x] the 10th" century ; the 
at firſt the alan orlhpped ped in private, for fear 


their magiſtrates,” till about 965, "that the court "itſelf 

turned to l when no leſs than nine biſhoprics 

wes: 3 in this Sdon after Luther's a 
they ET the Augſburg confeſſion, fo 


which 52 ba a charter 
0 eee | 


1 * . 
. * oy 
. . * 
p Y : ; - 
- ; ; 


EUROPE]: 
 Rodolph II. 88 II. repealed their 


much reftrained the exereife of their re- 


charter and v 
v I of Weſt⸗ 


ligion, which, {though reſtored by the treaty 


XII of g weden, obliged the emperor Jo- 
ſeph to allow it them again, with conceſſions. Theſe 
however have been. virtually revoked at ſome periods ſub- 
ſequent to that time; but now bein 332 the dominion 
nnn y confirmed" inthe 
free exerciſe of proteſtantiſm. 

The exciſe revenue here is onl levied ee towns, 
and fuctuates; but in the reſt of the duchy, the contri- 


butions art fined, and the ſame both in peace and war. Pru 


The whole revenue from Sileſia and the county of Glatz 
very conſiderable, — in managed by the domain offices 


is 
of oy Breſlaw and Gl | 
y Silefians'o the b igher rank have diſtinguiſhed 
9 for their political and military talents, learn- 
4 are in general 


ing, wit, &c. but the lower claſs of 
ys an excellent 


2 — by id. “They have, 
than Merc in their e 
1 parts 5 more ſolid than 


Sieg is divided into Up 


= property: and juriſdiQtion. of - ſome of theſe. belon 
n to the King, -and others to DE. 
ene 


LOWER SILESIA. 
ven Sileſia is divided into | "bet | 


4 1 1 — 
* * * 
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_ 8; Kd erl. ple leafant and Suit 
ful country, in the middle of Sileſia, lying on both ſides 


of the Oder, with the duchies of Wolaw and Oels, and 
the barony of Wartenberg, on ma - the duchy of 
Brieg on the caſt and the duchy of 
3 on de pech oh ug part — Schweidnitz and 
the duchy of Lignitz/ on, the weſt. Its firſt, duke was 
| Boleſlaus, a Poliſh ince, fo created by the emperor 
Frederic I. in 1163, — the he following prince not being 
able to defend themſelves artars and Poles. 
were forced to put. themſelves _—_ the protection of the 
king of Bohemia, to whom Buno ſays, the emperor Fre- 
my II. ve it as a fief of the empire; but it was ſub- 
de oute of Auſtria before its lat Son wo the 
of Pruſſia. 
el, w, the capital of all Silekia, is ſituated at the 
conflux of the Oder and Olaw, at the diſtance of * 
miles north-eaſt of Berlin, and 14 north of Vienna. It 
is a rich populous town, and, including the ſuburbs, of 
great extent. It contains many large uniform ſquares, 
capacious ſtreets, ſtately public edi ces, handſome pri- 
vate houſes, &c. The fortifications are not ſo ſtrong. as 
might be reaſonably expected from the im ce of the 
lace 3 though the king of Pruſſia has o late paid con- 
derable attention to them. Breſlaw contains ſeveral Ro- 
man Catholic and Lutheran churches, one for the uſe « 

the Calrigiſts, and another for the N two 

ues for the Jews, a college, a for the bi 
Lutkeran gymnaſiums or ſchools of exerciſe, a — 
| univerſity, an 11 a magnificent exchange. This eity is 
next in dignity to Berlin and Koningſburg, being the 
third in rank in all che Pruſſian dominions. The ma- 
s cy is Lutheran, the trade and manufactures conſi- 


and 1 monaſteries and nunneries magnificent 


halia, was q invaded by the Auſtrian family, till 
8 


pper and Lower, and theſe are 1 
n ſubdivided into principalities and lordſhips. Both 


— * 


— 


I 


| king of A 8 41, and retaken 


/* "ts / 
3 
77 
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and well endowed. . Here are ene at good public 
libraries, two armories, 1 phyſiciaris; a mint, 
&c. Many yearly' fairs, excellent. markets, and other 
advantages, which induce various foreign —— to 
reſort hither. The abundance of water is a 
nience to this city; the houſes are all built with Das 
and there are two iſlands near it formed by the river O 

in one of which is: a church whoſe tower was burnt 
lightning in 17 30, and in the other iſland called Thing 
the cathedral is ſituated. This city. was taken (bythe 


1757, but not keep it long, for the king of | 
made alf maſter of * _— hr * Je 
and hath retained it ever ſince. 1 ; 

In this principality are other towns and villages, 


but none ſufficiently conſiderable to merit a particular 


deſcription. Indeed it may not be improper to menti 
that: at the village of Lact in 1757, the Pran 
5 A victory * the Auſtrians. 
2. The principality of Brieg is one of the largeſt and 
moſt fruitful in Stk ies watered 9 
W * „ | LE 410 
Paſture Oak 

bi Tobacco Fine | 12:15 
It is an immediate principality, and befides.s « 
towns, villages, .. hamlets, &c. contains fix -w Hh, 75 
n vis. — 


Brieg, its capital, ſtands on the Oder, ang cr 8 
. . as. i 


Breſlaw, and below Oppelen, 16 
me fouth ea from the former, and 17 north-weſt from 
the latter. It is one of the handſomeſt towns in Silefiay 
is well-fortified, and has a college, where the 
are Lutherans.; and an academy, where the -nobility. 


learn their exerciſes. The ftreets are uniform; the houſes 


Ec nerally, of ſtone; and St. Nicolas's church is 2 highs 

Ä old fabrick, with two towers. Moſt of it, ex- 
N buildings, was burnt by the Huſſites in 

1428, in 1740, the king of Pruſſia obtained a vic- 


: [| tory over the Aufftrians at a little village called Molwitz, 


near this place. $ 45 4*-x# 5 


Olau, fituared.on a river ſo. called, 1 7 


circle, is defended by a caftle, contains a copper fla 
mill, and is celebrated for the quantity c. ons 
5 

trehlen, a town on aw ving name 
to à circle, and having yn on ern 


cloth, and, 1 in its neighbourhood, a e Lo ”— 
mardle. . 


Reichen and — 1 3 The 
firſt gives. name to à circle. ee e er 
ſilver, and lead ore. 

Se gies name to  crcl, and is defended by 
a ">. * 

Nimptch is a town with a caſtle on the Lohe, in the 
cincld to which it gives name; it is ſituated in a 8 
. Ae enn lep er knights of St. John. 


e principality of Schweidnitz is ſituated ef 
thoſe of Lignitz and Breſlaw on the north, that of Brieg 


jon the eaſt, Bohemia on the ſouth, and that of Jawer 


on the weſt. Its capital, of the ſame name, ſtands on 


the river Weiſtritz, 12 miles ſouth-eaſt of Jawer and 
Lignitz, and 44 ſouth-weſt of Breſſaw. It has its name 
from the great herds of ſwine kept here before the foreſt 


was cut Lat in 10 o, and has à wild boar for its arms. 


It is ſituated on a 1 ground, with a view over a de- 
lightful and fruitful country. Its walls, which ſeem to 
be very antient, are built of brick, and fortified with 


ramparts on round towers: here is a caſtle, a fine. ſquare, 


and. a college of jeſuits, who have a.church, one of: the 


lar el in Siehe, with a prodi us higb tower; 
T NE rich chan 


that is heard a- great off, with chimes 
that ſtrike. the bours:-.-It is — wich many other 
fair ſtructures, befides i its churches; and has an armoury, 


wherein there is a monſtrous great gun, ee * 


ball of 320 pounds weight. 
v4 Striga, one of the towns of the laſl- mentioned — * 
eight miles north of its capital, ſtands on the river Poli- 
nitz, and is noted for excellent beer, and _— remark- 


able mineral called Terra Sigillata. 


2 Lanſhut Eee eerie] — — 


"conve- . 


by the; Auſtrians in 
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F a fourifhing dnn erde, and [| and church, che Ciſtercian e Leubus, deere 
| iſter | and a Bucheran church and 1 t N b 
{| - | Wintizy a ſmall town, containing * Ronan Gate 
Kuba — —— ny 4 hw _ ni: 3 
y | | [manufactory 3' Ratren, on * 
dedicated to _— — or its two mineral ſprings ; and 
n 6 = e p66 { e, wa hs 
Nit tho * church i When 
has. Bohemia whole was burnt down b of Gl th Aut, N 9972 
7. The princi — 7 3 
Sileſia. - &e is wate N e a Bober 
| i river. ich yields Ae 
riſes in it, runs throu h it from | wollen manufattotics; n bo 
_ -Jawer, its capital, lies ina pleaſant valley, which the following tons give ham 
air, near the rocky "mountains which . Sitka from Glogaw, the capital, has the . Grent - 
ia, 10 miles ſouth of Ligni diſtinguiſh it from anothey/ town” of che ſume name in 
i idni Upper Sileſia. It is the feat of feveral'courts,' offices; &. 


has a a Dutheran, à Calviniſt,: and ſeveral R6- 
mann ic Thurches ard convents, and is y for. 
citadel, in e reſides the tified umd well gurriſoned. It was taken in 1741 by the 


Pruffians, and Its fortifications confiderably: augmented, 
is a ſine town-houſe in the middle of wr, and in its circle is a lake; the fiſhery of "which 8 furme 
ilt wi : out and brings a confiderable ſurn annually,” IVIR”G1H 012 
ſuffered much by the civil wars in 1 „When the Gutau, Which in 175 59 was durnt by the RuMahs: 
church was burnt down, but has been & tebuilt i in a || Sprottau, at the cbnſtum Uf the Sprotte and Bober, is re- 
more ſtately manner. a [| markable ＋ — 2 3 RO" famous for. its 
Bunmlaw, a ſmall town on A abons name to {{ vineyards ; Schuibus, on chwemme, important on 
a — and is noted for a beautiful brown earthen ware, account of its cloth nianufitory and Nrong Cie; and and 
and an excellent _ ring of a mineral nature. N Treyſtadt, remarkable for a caſtle, a convent, a Late 
lar gives nume to à circle, ran and Roman Catholic church, a bloch + 
7 — convent, with a — yo 


both the duchies of Jawer and Schweidaits.: 


— 
— 


and a millſtone qu hich belongs ſolely to the kin 

8. The b of N Ze 1 remarkable for 2 | 
northern di r being wie rtile than the ſouthern. 
In ſome bathe of it tobacco, is cultivated, and it is wa- 
| tered by the Olaw, the, Neyſze, the Billaw, and the 
5: The principal e 
TA ns — r N eee 
3 manufattory 4 and in the {| palace and a court o regency. 
the town gives name, are mines of iron Neyſze ftands on the river of its own name, I0 miles 
Wend ee nenn git to the ſouth of Grotkaw, and 26 caſt of Glatz; and is 
noted for a great trade in_bed-ticking. It is watered alſo 
by the river Bielag, and is. the ordinary reſidence of the 
biſhop of Breſlaw. It is as big as Lignitz or Brieg, and 
| much more magnificent, with ſpacious ſuburbs. , Moſt | 
| of its houſes are very high, "and built of free-ſtone, . fi 
ing fine ſtreets and public ſquares. It 


a good wall, and a Witch full of water, has ſevera 
churches and e is commanded by a fort on a 
hbouring hill, erected 43 N 


adorned by Boleſlaus, the firſt duke, who reſided here {| of Prufiia, und defended "wy ga 
about 1170, when it was the chief city of Sileſia, next Grotkaw is eight miles | from I 
Breſiaw. It was farther -beautified and fortified 'by || and 18 welt from" Oppelen. It is but ſnlall, 
Bolcllaus the Bald. Frederic II. another of its dukes, houſes moſtly 'buitt of timber; but the biffop's. 'palace, 
enconipaſſed it with à ditch in 1532; to ſecure it againſt || the*church, and town-Hall, are of ſtone. Fe bal £608 
the frequent incurſions of the 'I urks; and Henry. — gates ard walls, Lich a ile ditch. N ina 1 
the ditch, and made new works — plain, wr me nm @ good air, 3 * 8 
it. It is, in ſhort, -a large town, n E j| weeh Prieg on the north, an erg on the ſou 
— a ſtately townhouſe and hoſpital, and is famous || weſt. Ft has u church. © This town, and its 
for + . — obtained near it, over the Imperialifts,” in principality, were fold in 1341 + of  Lig- 
E EE er OT OT 0 Ps 
Sc. a co military academy t to divers nes, In 1. 1549. 
—— the ancient princes, with the chapel in which || was burnt down, the laſt e in ehe gt 995 
. . a age on, ” u 
fulli 1 | 1 ble Es. il am T 
inen and adder, ͤœù6œ— . in . 1. 
Swedes ON with 95 empire 
9. *Dhe'principali Ot is Buy and barten, and 
divided into for circles, and hath the 7 24 75 towhs * 
Oels, _— thouyh the capital and the feat of 
* he - Bernftatit,” a little town on th 
RN Ls far,” e open 'cowh of very Tile 
; || -- 40." The principal of 84 abounds with wood 
voce to 2 thas || iron, n N wt 
wa tonne, La and Parchwite üs u — * on „ nicht e bf Lufatia, remarkable to 
de Karbach, which has nne 2 DucaFptkce, Lutheran church, a Roman 
gives name to a diſtrict. | Gittholic «church, A Fes, and ſeveral * ul "my 
6: The principality of Wolaw is, in gerne woody | mills.” ” 
and mash, yet has = Neu com hands, Tin -vivers wee ||  Pricbus, a rope ii the Netz wich Wes name. to 
the Katzbach and Oder; and the circles ure dis in num 2 eirele; and Nauttibury, fas, open ob n 
ber, to which the following towns give nume: 1 which Likewiſe Ber + a circle, 
+l * oontaining © Queeelite convent . The * Mutiftcrberg” dy Mas- 
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EUROPE "Mi Bi". 
taiffous Fan which it yields abundance of 

in, flax, hemp, wood, hops, cattle, ſheep, &c. It 
Loe by the Neyſze and 2755 and contains 
Munſterberg, the capital, 20 miles north-eaſt of 
Glatz, and 30 ſouth-eaſt of Schweidnitz : it ſtands in a 
fruitful plain at the head of the river Olaw, which falls 
into the Oder at Breſlaw, 32 miles to the ſouth. It 
98 its name from a monaſtery built here by the emperor 
Henry I. Who founded the city; but has nothing remark- 
able, except its old caſtle, which is a ſtrong fortreſs; the 
ſchool, and a handſome townu-houſe. 
. Ciſtercian abbey ; 


Henrichau only remarkable for a 
Frankenſtein on the Pauſo, which contains à palace, a 
"convent, ' two churches, a Ciſtercian abbey, ſeveral 
offices, courts,  &c. and Wartha, a little town on the 
Neyſze, which has a well-endowed, priory. D 
12. The principality of Trachenberg abounds: in 
in, cattle, and timber; but containg only Trachenberg, 
à ſmall town on the Bartſh, and Praſnitz, an inconfiderable 
town, which however contains a palace. | | 
13. The princi lity of Carolath is tolerably fertile, 
but a vol! arolath and Beuthen, which are both 
very inconſiderable towns, fituated on the Oder. 
Iz. The lordſhip of Wartenberg contains only, War- 
tenberg, a ſmall town with a palace, a Roman Catholic 
and Lutheran church, and a Calviniſt meeting-houſe. 
15. The lordſhip of Militſh is only age. 4 for its 
Aarge foreſts, . which are the property of the king, and for! 
one town of the ſame. name, which is ſituated, on the 
it 2 and contains a Lutheran and Roman Catholic 
r OG | | eee, 
16. The lordſhip of Goſchutz is ſurrounded by the 


principality of Oels, and contains only two inconſide- 


gw 


ble towns. ©" 
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THE principal places in Upper Sileſia are 


- 
E 


=—4 "7 Oppelen _ 

* I. 4s | 2 ö 93 Troppau 

r 

ff!!! 1, 

15 regs — 
And the lordſhip of Pleſs. 
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I. Theprincipality of Oppelen is very barren, and 
Full of lakes, but contains 12 circles: the towns from 
* Which they receive their names are f 1 


Oppelen, on the north bank of the Oder, over which 


It has a bridge, 36 miles from the frontier of Poland, 40 


north of Troppaw, 30 above Breſlaw to the ſouth-eaſt, 
and 16 ſouth-weſt of Brieg. It is the capital of the 
'pringipality, contains a college, ſeveral convents, and in 
the circle to which it gives name there is a royal foun- 
dery for caſting bombs; Roſenberg a ſmall town, con- 
taining a convent, whoſe abbot is mitred; Lublinitz an 
open town; Great Strelitz a ſmall walled town, contain- 
ing a Ciſtercian convent; Toſt a little open town; Gle- 
pr. jol a ſmall walled town; Schlawentitz a market town; 
oſel a fortified town, with à palace, Roman Catholic 
church, and convent ; Little Glogaw- a ſmall walled 
town; Neuſtadt a town on the PrudnitzF” Zulz a town 
containing many Jews; and Falkenſtein on the Steira, | 
town belonging to the family of Zrerotin. | 

2. The principality of Troppau is watexed by the 
— very fertile, and contauins 
Troppau on the Oppa, the capital of Upper Sileſia, 
It is a walled town, and contains ſeveral churches, con- 
vents, a college, a palace, &c. and Hildſchin: a fmall 
town, "walled and fortified, © I oo. 
50 7 The principality of Jagerndorf is likewiſe fertile, 
and contains — mineral ſprings: the principal 
towns are eee ee eee a3 TH SHIRT) 75 
ber Jagerndorf, which takes its name from the great num- 
ber of 


huntſmen that formerly lived in it, there bein 
lenty of game in che neighbouring woods. It is called, 
| bo Latin authors, Carnovienſis, or rather Cornovienſis, 
from its arms, viz. a pair of horns beètwixt two ſtones; 
and was given by Lewis, 
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[| jority, 


I As the cuſtoms, mann 


and other fortifications, to defend the 


| 9 
fended by.a caſtle, and other 1 


&c. and Skozow, a ſmall 


ex 
a little wall Fa i 


| 5 The lordſhip of Pleſs contains on 
| Wei 


eſs, a little city and caſtle near the river Wei 
with the title of a barony. -. It is pretty well defended b 
its rivers and marſhes, but has a large. caſtle, which. is 
ſaid to have as many windows. as there are days in the 
year, and ſtands in a great ſquare, encompaſſed by pretty 
houſes, inhabited by merchants. . The Roman Cathalics 
have a church here, and the. Lutherans, Who are the ma- 
r roits Sirabais wed 
v.17 1.®, ens 1d Bang agvr 
With reſpe& to the countries acquired by Pruſſa in 
the late diſmemberment of Poland, we have ali 
given an account of them in our deſcription of the latt 
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unfortunate country. | D bed ooh! 
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ers, Kee. of the varicbs pertop 
who compoſe the Pruſſian ſovereignty, as well as the na- 
tural hiſtory of the different countries, have been 
ſcribed in their reſpective places, we ſhall only have oc- 
caſion to ſay a few words here relative to the Pruſſian do- 
minions in general, | ee, oo Jr ES 
The eſtabliſhed religion is Lutheraniſm, but. Calyi- 
niſm is greatly encouraged, and Greeks, Jews, Roman 
Catholics, &c. - tolerated. , The nobility are, in general, 
deſcended from the ancient Germans, but the peaſantry 
are of a mixed breed, and either vaſſals to the king; or 
nobles. The manufaCtyres of Pruſſia are daily ad- 
vancing and improving, particularly thoſe of filk, linen, 
cloth, camblets, glaſs, iron, copper, paper, gunpowder, 
braſs, &c. Pruffa is by. nature well ſituated for 

and the late acquiſition of maritime territories has greatly 
encreaſed the revenue, and added to the power of his 
Pruſſian majeſty. But, ſays an excellent writer, © It is 
hard to ſay whether his ſubjects have been greater gainers 
by his encouraging and 3 commerce, .manufac- 
tures, agriculture, population, order, and the regular 
diſtribution of juſtice, or ſufferers by the wars, in which 
his. ambition, path involved them, and the prodigious 
ſtanding army he keeps conſtantly on foot, to maintain 
his conqueſts, and extend them as opportunity offers. 
Such an army muſt be a great burden, as well as thei 
labour being loſt in a great meaſure to the country.” 


The king of Prufha's title runs thus: Frederic king 
of Pruſſia, margrave of Brandenburg, of the Holy Ro- 
man empire; arch-chamberlain and elector, ſovereign 
and ſupreme duke of Sileſia; ſoyereign prince of Orange, 
Neufchatel; and Valengin, of the county of Glatz, 
Gelders, Tr leves, Juliers, Berg, Stetin 
Pomerania, the Caſſubi and Wends, Feen | and 
Ratze- 


Croſſen; duke burgrave of n 3 pri 

berſtadt, Minden, Camin, Wenden, Schwerin, - 

burg, Eaſt Frieſland, and Meurs ; count of Hohenſtein, 
Tecklenburg, Lingen, Buren, and Leerdarn; lord of 


George, marquis of 


king of Hungary and Bohemia, 
to of Brabdalidury; who built a caſtle, 


Ravenſtein, &c. &c. As an elector he poſſeſſes the ſe- 
venth place; a5 „ carries the ſceptre be- 


and poſſeſſes five 


ernpite. 


make ah from the writings of 

4 * as what we mean to quote 
in 

In gan x ah and regular ſtreets, 


es third as big as London, yet it 
part of the inhabitants en 
e why graſs is found 


ef 12 
domputed at Bo, 9 2 hey are 
ne it "the | of 9 ; 
inidns, Silcha excep 104. 17 
ooo of people. This acquiſition 0,000 
ts and ſub w wo rr — — 
Nec 


1 
due ny een g pings an ds, full 
this 15 Is ſo 8 


. any foreign trade, and 
hs her waht little or nöchin of them, manu- 
here may be 0 flourih. They 17 
Wollen cloth Tufhcient for the army, an t part © 
45588 Eonfurtiption ; and Silefia'i is wh Lode roduce 


rrounded by 


mg _ vnde confiderable, but at prefent is very 
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> bund ion in this country 
n are hardly to 9 
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Ne in any 
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of 
cers 
t which 


of tops in the pay of the kin 


Noon mag at 120,000 3 hi 
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ach it. 
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faw 


could be coll 


what means th 


Was at 
. — of whom 1 had ſome know- 


7 


re enter into the Pruſhan ſer- 


of the Huffars : are a1 
ih admirable order. Their cloath- 


2 


as © 7 


ch 


15 
their 

ots ſhort „ but the ſoles of them durable; 
e oh d in the ordinary, Þ 3s to ſtand 


hey ale the only deriomination of ſoldiers in 


ſetvice Who Baze no chaplain. Beſides the 
body of men whom they 


„che Kin ro 2 
tt refined the molt faithful couriers 
if His tity, and tre cen r for their ide. 
Hey in kazardous Efterprizes. The Auſtrians are faid to 
_ have loyed men under this denomination am 


8 2 r with fin . to 


the enemy, in whic 
trots. 


Which is confeſſtedly 
This,” hic of 80 N "tot Noe 


Na are of well-drefſed 


1 


Et 
ut the 
Hine 
and lip 


their 


BEE NET 


r no. quatier b Saad e be animate mar in 
be Pruſſtan ſoldi etz in 7 heral are remarkable for their 


bry thore loathing, which at hrft view ſeems 9 be fru- 
to _ of 90 5 ſculouſneſs, bk. ans. plainly 
Ie en ds. 


The. kth 


4 bur His 172755 1095 Ning te nn 
2 E it, gives men black 
. pgs IE of fill, vr a thick kind 
oldiers, have alſo. breeches of 
Wooten cloch in this  lealon, whereas 1 in 12 5755 . 
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erve” orm 1 wear 

; ails, 3 1 5 ES — are 
Fan. but * 


ital ſtreets. The idhabi- {| of 


delpötie 4 


linens, which are ſent all over Europe, 

Aa 72 li . rt of woollen cloth to 
thouſands of French nuke kurefl 
2 1d and ſilver 


*" they alk of prohlbiting thoſe of France. 


"and; 


—_— 


„ ſo 
y. og and I the king 


cloth; made cloſe to their bodies, and 
elbows by leather in the ſhape of a 
ſheep . ſkins ; | 


| Auſtria muſt have 


| 


ledge, had procured himſelf a lodging in - prifon'z” his 
bt, which was about 20 l. was immediately offered to | 
is the incredible 48 
chis is a leſſon with 


icht muſket and ſabre, Great Britain. One — Eable proof of this oeconomy 


the acquiſition of Sileſia, which conſtitutes a 
7 worte Ade, mall 


the natural hair or wig, but 
for his vwn 


foldier can hardly find time to be idle or wicked 
aft is carrie * to the hi heft 


harmony of this ſort" 


which proper places are appointed. 


1858 


the king's late 


duty 3 and || Wit 


COMPLETE: SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY: 


this modern elegance in dreſs not only ſerves to p 
ves the ſoldier 
ſon ; and the fank in which he is 9 
mſelf compenſates in ſome fort for ny 
reputed in pa- 
rably the largeſt and moſt wei hi of- pg 
doe dme of the fuzileers TY, * wal 
n have their arms proportioned. As to the «ode 
of them; it is hard to belieye how far this is earrings 3 
ot- 
the great weight of their arms, the. taRtick 
perfection; 3 and nothing 
to thofe who have any idea of 
of motion, than the exerciſe of the 
Pruffian' foldiets, which they go through twice a da 
when the, weather is bad, it is performed under Covers Br 
The leaſt 2 
ly ws is corrected ; 2 
wi apply diligently to his duty, 


to their ener 


to conſider 


fmallneſs of his pay. 


Their arms, on the other hand, are 


withſtandin 


can give more pleaſure 


the head, not according 
ſoldier in this ſervice m 
or he will paſs his time very 


Two thirds of the army, I according 


ment, ſhould be compoſe of foreigners z and this reaſon, 


as Well as the ſmall number of inhabitants in the Pruffian 
dominions, make it obvious how difficult it muſt be abi | 
recruit an * 4 '{ that however formidable this prince 
may a we conſider his country as little Sandal 

in reſources of wealth as of inhabitants, that 2 

mult de deemed artificial in a great meaſure, which 

ſo connection with foreign. dependencies: however, 
all the world muft allow that the firength derived from 
wer, is more natural; | deter Is 4s 

not be our buſineſs to enquire. _ 

The pay of a common ſoldier in this country is eight 
groch (fourteen-pence) a week, and of this three-pence 
is ſuppoſed to go in waſhing and materials for cleaning 
their arms, for which they a are ſo much en 3 
but they are allowed bread. 

Upon this calculation 120,000 men ould but 


of this prince's 


oel. 


| ſo that if we reckon thrice this ſum, in order to include 


their ammunition bread, the pay of officers, and cloath- 


ing, it does not much exceed 2,000,000 fer ing ſuch 
diſcipline and oeconomy ; but 


Which we are not well acquainted in 


is, that the Pruffian army,/\as well as the officers of the 
crown, receive their pay before it is due: Sileſia, ac- 


cording to ſome caleulations, ſupports near 40,000 men; 


from whence we udge how reluctant the;houſe of 
to part with it. The ſubſidy, 


which the King gory ha France, is ſaid to be uo Jeſs 


an obj 1 value in our monep. . 
| ant of the houſe of Nn e including 
are computed at N, O, ae of 
. — J but I chink this ſum -excengs: t 


ellas, {1,400 


reality. dee 205 revenues Miſe from a tax 1 about 
the rent vf the lands, and 
of all 2 


which runs through e 
and particularly in the. 
people's chains fit. 
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WITH reſpett o the origin -of PR y Gs I 
e we ſhall, uſe the king of Prufſia's own wards. 
The houſe of Brandenburg (ſays that monareh) of 
that of Hahenzollern, is ſo . that: its ari- 
ginal is Joſt in the darkneſs of antiquity might indeed 
e e eee tere bee | 
its extraction; but t not to | 

= 9 in this i learned age. It jiv-of 
8e that genealogilts make it ſcend from 
— and and that, by a groſs rs they 
3 the ſceptre in the arms of the family of Bran: 
denhurg, with the column which that Italian houſe bears 
r. In ſhort, of little importance is it, that 
the counts of Hohenzollern are made to. deſcend from 
; EAR; Pl er from, anyrotberhevics 


44 mankind 


EUR OPBI: - gone TE * 8 4 K 09 way A 


ſoon acknowledged as ſuch, not on] the | 
E Germany, but 5 8 granny r 3 


mankind I think are all of a race equally antient. After 
all, the reſearches of a genealogiſt, or the labours of the 
learned, who inveſti 45 the etymology of words, are 
things of ſo ſmall and trifling a nature as to 1 
the notice of men of ſenſe ; Te ought to. have remark- 
able facts and objects capable of fixing the attention of 
reaſonable bein 
The ancient Pruſſians were certainly a very brave and 
warlike people, and refuſed to ſubmit to the neighbour- 
princes, who, on 3 pretences, attempted to re- 


ce them to ſla particular, they m oy 
— againſt the 2 in de 
the Polith monarch Boteſlaus IV. was by them defeated 
and lain, 


They remained P in opinion, and independent 


18% 


3 the Sa re” Fc ruſſia, in the memoirs of 


pinien of the abilities of this prince; he, how 


pr hi 
in praiſe of his own father, Frede- 


ever, 
ric Wi 


| great talents, and uncommon courage, but he too 
quently exerted both at the expence of that be oo five 


ani human ran ever X 
a . Na bY * 5 þ 
reign, that at bis. = which bippened in in 1740, be jet 


behind him the enormous ſum of 7, ooo, oool. ſterling, a 


in circumſtances, till the time of the cruſades, when the 
German knigh 5 the Teac order, about 2 
— a a ich the 2 
3 4 8 i 
Fruſſia wene aln e 


Teutonic yr the — — . * = born in 
| Per ble babar, attampeal $0 o-propl 
In 1466 4 fu el a between Caſimir king 


2 the ane knights, in e 2 u. 


. 
nig els. the remaining on con- 
| Sanilea veto 28 


OE 
1 1575. — — and ithe 
Las” ogy rn e in which it 
ale margrave ſhoul acknowledged 
duke of the eaſt part of Pruſſia, which on that account 
was called Ducal Nruſha, but ſtill it was to remain as a 
of Poland. Is this manner the ſovereigney of che 
endende ques; ended in Ff, after it had ſuhſiſted 
300 gars. 
Near 76355 the elegtor Frederic William | 
ſurnamod the Great, had Ducal-Prufia 
mad to him ung by the conventions of Welau.and 
ramberg, 2 ono: fewer from its vaſſalage to Poland, and 
K Poland, acknowledged its independeney. 
— ing of Prutha, tin his memoirs of the houſe 
122 ſays, that this Frederic William began 
under the moſt deſperate eircumſtances. He 
Was * he) 8 prince without territeries, an cleftor 
without power, a ſuccaſſar without inheritance, and juſt 
— oy — Bis — —— an age, Which expoſed to 
the vivacity of paſſions, renders mankind almoſt inca- 
of digsction; yet 1 marks of the moſt con- 
mate widom, and of every virtue that could render 
kim worthy af — regulated his finances, 
proportioned: bis expences to his revenues, and got rid of 
ignorant or garrupt miniſters who had contributed 
1 of his people. And in another be 
| this royal author, in ſpeaking. of the ſame. 1 van fone 
Europe in him "beheld a prince, .whoſe 
played de nable faul, and che ſuperior | 14 one 
while tempered with:prudence, another — progs 
chanacter of enthuſiaſm 2 forces our admirati 
prince ho conſtantiy cn Ga his loſſes — a | 
ſuccgurs ; whe formed. all his projects himſelf, and put 
them jn — * wa by — > po] Fe 
y His and prudence acq new 
N % his valour abit bo allies, and defended || 
his people; a prince, in was equally great in 
Au his 14 ch e e eee 
1688, of the droply. . 
Frederic William. the Grow yeds Gaceodaith his fon 
Frederie,-who:was afterwards the firſt king of Pruſſia. 
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that the cauntry pow: called Poliſh Prufia, ſhould carly years hath bern .tranknitted ing 6 _oxEept as | 
ng 


him to be 


10 pe SS — purſue the moſt 
I joa to his: fagacity,” canta 
tary talents, raiſed him to be 
_—_— itical ſcale of 


in 1733 Eli 
of Branſwir Wolfpubuttle; 230 


nbary 31, in the year 154%, ſd that * pet of 
age at the commencement gf his reign.” It may for be 


anproper here 0 pbterve, that ciothifi 


bad an early taſte for literatwre ufd the polite arts, 
fhewed a particular paſton for French being afl dell 
cacy af manners, in oppoſition to the inclegant cles 
that prevailed in his father s court. In particufar, Wis 
father was fond of drinking to execs; x'vice which the 


ſtaners, at length, ned im to Jeaye 'his fächer 4 
a ſecret manner, and, as it. ig e oo 
tire to the court of Ease Where He prg 

under the pannctien of his unde (king Geber 11 ON 
either the death of his father, or Along chance * condu 
ſhauld remove the difculties of his return. '"Whatty 
the deſign was, it is certain that he had conderted It i 
z young oficeriof the gendarmes, named Katt, and 
others. The ſecret, however! was Yiſcovertd,” and 4 
prince, Katte, and: one of the ofcem, wei Nizel; 'but 
the other footunately made his eſcape; "A totticil of + 
| was appointed £0 enquire into the conflutt of the 
officers, which aſſembled: at ich. One of -"4 
was Tafhiered, N to three years impriſ n 
ment, another, ones Soni retired be — 4 gu countries, 
outlawed ; but ung RS the votes. 
were equally divided; one 2 Vf. judges were for 


finding him guilty of death, and the other half were for 


acquitting Him; ſo that they were ol leave 
decificn: of l. . db Vlog? N HE Wk * 
criſis, Katte rote pathetic epiſtle to Wen 
imnloring his. dlemeney, but in vain; the kin ge 

beheaded. ' Several perſons of diftin on, in- 
tereſted themſelves in his fate Fr tried to fave him, 146 
king, however, remained inexorable, and the unh app 
Katte was beheaded. Tbe prince, who had been Ea, 
was ſoon afterwards ſet at liberty; but, that he might 
feel the power of a king and father i in its utmoſt ri 


he was, his will, 1 to the princeſs * 
l 2 iza 


deed, oppoſe the — 1 0 * father he ſubmiſſiv 

married che princeſs, but without profe ſing either ron 
or affection for — — b e the Fats of pa- 
rental affection as: ed by the external ceremony. 
he abltained, Curing — life of met 8 e 


This great titular alteration avas chiefly owing to the in- 
fluence! of the Protaſtant,, powers ; ſor as the reformed 


margrave bert, and the;clecors were of that perſua- 
== . uſe of to taiſe Fre- 
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Wich reſpect do the wars in which he has ſince been en 


to our general hiſtory 
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s family, gives no very favourable picture of the virtues, 


] 
liam, who 4 F rederic, the firſt king of 
Pruflia, in the year 1713. This prince certainly 8124 | 


treaſure which afterwards enabled 7 ſon, the .* | 


is Py 
* 


prince abominated; this und other borreſpondeflt < cjrevin- | 


did not, in- 


of mankind which — roots rendered him ſo = 1 
cuous. Alter the death of his father he did an a& 9 | 
[juſtice $0 his princeſs, - by receiving her as his wife, 

acknowledging her as his qusen before his whole copy : 


gaged, they are ſo oonnected with the political Kates c - 
religion. bad been introduced: into this country by the other countries, that 8 ſhall G an re Th ; 
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alt, 3 ³˙¹ U! n bitumen, nftre, 'octe; « 2 Ms . 

north by A Se ge rag. Denmark, and the || lead, ang even ſilver in ſome parts; alem, vitri 

Baltic « on dhe eaſt by Poland and Bohemia; on | ſilver, t coal, &e. In general the ſurface is 1 

8 by Switzerland and the Alps, which divide it || and though in ſome parts it I hilly, it is no where moun- 
3 and on the weſt by — rance and the Low || tainous, exce io towards the" 8 and ſouth-weſt, where 

| a. few moutitdins in Alface; ee boun- 

and is ſituated between 45 and. 55 468. en daries and bulwarks againſt Italy and France. . 


and five and 19 d. .. caſt longitude. . „ er 13 Their foreſts afford many things, boch for 
3 — in . et the German || the ſuſtenance'of the poor; and the deli; t and luxur 
= By og t juſtice, This country, for of the rich; they yield plenty "of * For fuel 


: 53 enge the ſpecial notice and || building, and abound with” great variety of wild fowl 
Rudy 0 x reaſons, mul it being the ſeat of a great people, || and all forts of 'veniſon'; they alſo feed vaſt numbers of 
and 1 many ſovereignties of different denominations, || hogs," and ſome of them, as the foreſt dy Fe Ardenne „ good 
and under various forms of government; a country of [| mutton . JON 24 Yam >. | 
large extent, and the ſcene of man manx and great actions; a © The rivers and lakes bound with fn in grbater va. 
country whoſe. affairs and tranſactions are interwoven riety and perfection than an other country perhaps aps in 
Wich thoſe of CEE in Europe, of which it may |} the world. * 

be termed. both the head and centre; a country whoſe || The orehards are full of fruſt=trees, e uf rd 
princes are every day forming alliances of marri &o. || provinces there is lenty"6f the more delicate ſott, as 
dich Pa their to the principal thrones of Europe, — apricots, , olives, cc. in perfection. 


; ; nd Pro viz. thoſe. of Great Britain, Poland, have rich wines, of which” the Rheniſh and Mo- 
Sweden, and we ſee filled at this day by four of | fell? in particulary-are exported in vaſt quantities to-fo- 
its princes ʒ 4 which, for the work of the || reigns nations; and not only "On but are preferable, 


_ reformation... the. good ſenſe, conſiderable || to ſome of the wines of Italy. The very mountains of 
learning, and many uſeful-and ingenious inventions the Alps, on the German , dare in places cul- 
of .the natives, highly: deſerves of all her neighbours; |} tivated to the top, and the yall $ abound with paſtures 
To all this it may be added, that it is our original || and vines. In ſhort; no country, perhãps, in the world 
Dea 3 chat from hence came our anceſtors, whoſe produces ſuch gupat variety ef every Wing conducing to 

̃ , cuſtoms, laws, we in good meaſure ſtill re. the comfort of life as bis; though others may exceed it 
tain, t r with what conſtitutes the ehief glory and || in the goodneſs of ſome particular articles of product: 

bagpine of the Britiſh iſles,/ viz. their form of govern- || nevertheleſs, eren of theſe they have — het every 
l Upon theſe accounts no 1 can call ſort; and they might fil} have them in 


1 foreign, nor its natives oreigners to him. tion, were the inhabitants induſtrious ; ox ue — the 
Jas nations in * have been either peopled landed men give eneouragement to huſbandry and in- 

from hence, or ſubdued by its armies; as happened to || d ; for want of whichz it is obſerved, that the peo- 
1 the Saxons; to Gaul, by the Franks; — ple n — nor take care to manure the foil, 
| whole Spain. and rev the Goths and Vandals : or to improve the native treaſure of the country; and 


lorious peo all Europe, and part of Aſa that to this general neglect it is owing, that the ſovereign 
ca, ved het fi from thoſe chains where- || princes in Germany axe ſufferers, as well as the ſubjects; 
Alen the K oman 5 » bag. fo long bound them; and ol the landlord 3A anche bankrupt with his tenant: for 
wherever any of ed, they eftabliſhed to this i ignorance! and difcouragement of huſbandry, on 
ö FR and mild ES ih Ws ruins of Wen the one hand, and to the exeeſſive vanity and paſſion of 
+ W 19 16; Tate ao zr great men for foreign luxury and flnery, on the 
8 iS E C Te te _—_— other; it may chiefly be attributed, chat Germany ex- 
” 1182 been let, and imports more, chan an count perhaps - | 
las jth of Germany. - e ; in the commercial world. 8 pg 


95 ls Hogg ; There is that ſort of earth Sound in Geramicy Gille | 
_ l is exceeding. fruitful, 1 Teiry Sigillata, which ſome call Terra Lemnia, becauſe, | 
banks- of the Rhine. and. the anube;.awhere:the || it is alſo rought from the He of Lemnos : it is à hard 
air is very temperate; but in the northern parts. ĩt is cold, earth, with white, yellow, and red veins, and ſaid ta 
and the ground leſs fruitful. In-thoſe vinces that lie be an antidote ink all kinds of poiſons. There arts | 
next the ſea, and that abound with: and 'rivers, || good quarries of marble in Bavaria, Tirol, Liege, and 4 
there is plenty of rain. In — parts, — the ſur- 
face of the earth is drier, there are ſometimes-confiderable || agates; chryſtals, jaſpers of ſeveral colours, ſine alabaſterr, 
droughts. | "The north wind. from the Baltic, andthe || ſeveral 2 of arg T * ſtones, rubies, &. this 
bleak "mountains. of Sweden, bring frofts: and ſnow : rpaſſes moſt others in Europe, chars be 
The eaſtern blaſts coming over a:yaſt continent. of three S of them in the cabinets and . N 
or four thouſand miles, from China and Japan, bring of the emperor, the electors of Bavaria, Brandenburg,” . 
dry and unwholeſome weather: the ſouth, in the ſum- Hanover, Saxony, and other princes and of many pr 2 T% 
mer, brin gs refreſhing breezes from the Alps; but the vate men, as well as thoſe which ar the ornaments of 
ſouth-weſt wind, as with us, is both ey gt frequent |} churches and images. ”Phey;are-dug-for the moſt part 
and wholſome that blows in 8 general, this |} out of the mines, and frequently found in the rivers. A 
country, and Poland, ate ſo li Gier Britain, remarkable natural cùrioſt -peculiay to Germany, is 
in climate and ſoil, that no countries in Europe ¶ the Schiefferſtein, a * tittering kind of tone or 
better with En eliſh conſtitutions.” Beſides great || ſalt, which melted, yields much copper, and ſome filver. 
2 of corn, A ſheep, wool, cloth, horſes, fiſh, In one part of Saxony theſe ſtones are dug up in the fields. 
&%c. the carth _—_ mines of divers forts of metals and They exhibit a lively repreſentation by fair 3 _ 
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other provinces ; and for precious ſtones, 'as'diamonds, 
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EUROPE. 


of fiſhes of divers ſorts, frogs, 

K in a . and many kinds of mi- 
neral are found in various parts of any. 

Te principal rivers of this country are the fol- 
bros. | R IP" 

1. The Danube, anciently called Ifter, riſes in the 
Black Foreſt in Swabia; runs through Swabia and Ba- 
varia to Ratiſbon, and thence to Vienna. After divid- 
ing Hungary into two parts, it continues-its courſe to 
Belgrade in Servia, and then, 3 to Turkey, 
falls into the Black Sea by ſeveral channels. It is very 
broad, runs with a very rapid current, and hath three 

cataracts; which are, 1. The Saw Ruſſel, or 
wines Snout, near Lintz; ſo called from à pointed 
rock hanging over, which hath under it a dangerous 
whirlpool ; it is 92 miles from Vienna. 2. Der Strudel, 
near Greinon in Auſtria, where the falling of the water 
- makes a horrid noiſe. And, 3. Der Wurbel, another 
very dangerous whirlpool, about a furlong from Der 
Strudel. The watermen of theſe parts have a method of 
paſſing them without much danger. As ſoon as this 
cataract is paſſed, a fellow comes on board from a chapel 
dedicated to St, Nicolas, on the bank of the river, with 
that ſaint's picture, and an alms-box for the paſſengers to 
throw in ſomething, as an offering to that ſaint for their 
deliverance. 2 
This river carries market- boats, &c. of 10 or 15 
tuns every week from Ulm to Vienna, which, with the 
turnings and windings, is a courſe of about 400 miles. 
It receives ten other rivers before it comes to Belgrade : it 
enters Hungary 35 miles beyond Vienna; and, before it 
leaves Germany, runs about 500 miles, and about 1000 
more through Hungary and "Turkey in Europe, before it 
falls into the Black Sea. Its whole courſe thither, from 
its fountain, is about 27 degrees; which, reckoning 60 
miles to a degree, is 1620 miles, witheut including its 
turnings and windings, which muſt make it at leaſt one 
third more ; ſo that it may well be affirmed to be longer 
than the Nile in Egypt, which in many particulars it 
reſembles. It has three heads ; but which is the true 


one the German geographers themſelves are not agreed. 
Cluverius, whoſe authority ſeems the beft in matters of 


and other animals, that 


tis nature, places it in the Black Foreſt, at the foot of 


a little hill, and fays, the fountain is walled in. The 
waters of this river are always muddy, and whitiſh ; and 
the channel is kept almoſt as full in the ſummer, by the 
melted ſnow from the hills, as the floods in the 
winter. Its waters have been found, by repeated expe- 
riments, to be medicinal, though not to the ſame degree 
as mineral ſprings ; and, it is ſaid, that in thoſe places, 
where there are no natural baths, the people bathe with 
the water of this river warmed : theſe, with its other 
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moſt dan whereof are two in Swiſſerland, one near 
dchaff huyſen (where the whole river falls 75 feet) and 
the other near Lauffenburg. Here the watermen either 
hale their boats aſhore, and launch them on the other 
ſide, or elſe let them down by ropes. The direct courſe 
of this river is above 400 miles, and, including turnings, 


600. | 

8 The Elbe riſes in the mountains near Hirchburgli,; 
in Sileſia, upon the confines of Bohemia, through which 
it runs in eleven ſeveral ſprings ; which, being united, 
paſs northward, between Nins and Luſatia, into 
Saxony. A little below Gluckſtadt it divides into two 
branches, which fall into the German ocean 60 miles 
below 1 It is very large and deep at that 
city ; ſo that ſhips of four or five hundred tons ride at 


| anchor in it. The courſe of this river, which is very 


| 


winding, is as long as that of the Rhine. It runs above 
500 miles through the north of Germany ; as the Rhine 
does through the weſt, and the Danu the 
middle and ſoutherly parts. The tide runs about 10 
miles above Hamburgh, and the river is navigable, by 
ſmall veſſels, a great way up into y ; which very 
much promotes the trade of the country, eſpecially by its 
communication with the Spre, in the marquiſate of Bran- 
denburg, and the Moldaw in Bohemia. As the courſe 
of it is very flow, it abounds with ſuch fiſh as are com« 
mon in ſtanding waters. | | : 

4. The Oder riſes in Moravia; and, after acurrent of 


| 300 Engliſh miles through Sileſia and Brandenburgh, 


alls into the Baltic Sea: it runs in a pretty ſtrait courſe 
through the north-eaſt part of Germany : it is navigable. 
for ſmall veſſels a great way above Stetin : Canals are cut 
betwixt this river and the Elbe, which very much pro- 
mote the trade of the electorate of Brandenburgh. Be- 
fore it falls into the ſea it forms ſeveral iſlands. This 
river, and the adjoining lakes, are full of fiſh; the bare 
cuſtoms on the ſalmon and lampreys, ſome of which are 


| of a vaſt bulk, amount to a conſiderable ſum. ' 


5. The Weſer riſes in the mountains of Thuringen, 
runs through Heſſe and Weſtphalia, and empties itſelf 
into the ocean 40 miles below Bremen, within twenty 
miles of the mouth of the Elbe: it runs above 250 
miles, and is fo full of fiſh of ſeveral forts, that here are 
ſome in ſeaſon for every month. 9 

6. The Aller runs through the country of Lunenburg, 
and falls into the Weſer below Verden. FAT) 

7. The Mein riſes near the borders of Bohemia, paſſes 
through Franconia, the electorate of Mentz, the ſouth 
| yu of the principality of Naſſau, waſhes the walls of 
Frankfort, and other conſiderable cities, and falls into 
the Rhine at Mentz. It is not over-ſtocked with fiſh, 


perhaps by reaſon of its clearneſs, occaſioned by the 


virtues, are aſcribed to its waſhing ſo many mines, and || mines of gold and filver through which it paſles, ſome 
to its filine tinctures, which are ſo ſtrong, that a ſort of degrees of muddineſs being neceſſary for the nouriſhment 


falt has been actually made of the water, which has ſup- || of all ſorts of fiſh. 


plied the want of better ; yet it is freſh enough for drink- 


ing after it has ſtood ſome hours to ſettle. 
The Danube abounds with all thoſe fiſh that are to be 


found either in our running or ſtanding rivers; and they 


are generally much larger, but not ſo ſweet as ours. | 
There are ſeveral fiſh in it not common elſewhere, which | 


ſ the ſalt-water kind, and are ſuppoſed to | | s t | 
3 2 s . | why, 88 there are more woods and chaces et 


ſtanding in 


come from the Euxine. Of theſe, the moſt remarkable 
is the Hanſon, . a griſly fiſh, ſomewhat like our ſturgeon, 
almoſt as big as a crocodile, ſome being 18 or 20 feet 
long. Shoals of them eome about the fiſhermens boats 
at the ſound of a trumpet or horn. It is reck6ned a 
dainty. by the Auſtrians and Hungarians, and is only to 
be met with at noblemens tables. | k | 
2. The Rhine riſes. from two ſprings in the Alps, 
which unite _ miles from the city of Coire z it ſoon 
after dilates itſelf into a large lake, called the Boden Sea, 
or lake of Conſtance; whence, paſſing weſtward to Baſil, 
it turns to the north, and runs between Swabia and Al- 
ſace into the Palatinate, receiving the Neckar at Man- 
heim, and the Maine at Mentz; then it runs to Co- 


blentz, where it receives the Moſelle: it afterwards 
waters Cologne, and paſſes: on through the duchy of 
oer and the Lippe, and other 
the way; and paſſes into the Nether- 


Cleve, receiving the 
ſmaller rivers, by . | 
lands at Schenchenſchans, five miles below Cleve, 
where it is very broad, and its courſe very ſwift ; but the 


navigation of it is interrupted by nine cataracte, the 


8. The Inn is a large river that riſes on the frontiers 
of Swiſſerland, runs through Tirol and Bavaria, and 
falls into the Danube at Paſſau. Its courſe being among 


the Alps, it cannot be very navigable; and, as it waſhes 


ſeveral ſalt-pits and minerals, it cannot abound with fiſh. 
* The vaſt paſſion (ſays a late writer) which the 
Germans haye for hunting the wild . boar is the reaſon 


ermany than in moſt other countries. Ihe 
Hercynian foreſt, which, in Cæſar's time, was nine 
days journey in length, and fix in breadth, is now cut 
down in many places, or parcelled out into woods which 
o by particular names. Moſt of the woods 62 
fir, oak and beech. There is a yaſt number of foreſts of 
Jeſs note in every part of this country; almoſt every 
count, baron, or gentleman, having a. chaſe or park 
adorned with* pleature-douſes, ad, well fete with 
game, viz. deer, of which there are ſeven or eight ſorts, 
as roebucks, flags, &c. of all fizes and colours, and 
many of them of a vaſt growth, plenty of hares, rabs; 
bits, foxes, bears, wolves, boars, &c. | : 
Ie. I. 23 
The geographical Deſeription of Germany. 


SNERMANY was divided into 10 great Grtles by 
\_I the emperor Maximilian, the father and pre 


deceſſor of the celebrated emperor Charles V. and this 


bb Linen 


© . 

diviſion was confirmed in the. diet of Nuremburg in 
15523 but 3 circle of Burgundy, or the provinces of 
the Low Countries, being now detached from the em- 
pire, it is wn rnd Eceribin Germany, to confine 
ourſelves to the nine circles which now rome. ſubſiſt, 
via. 


by per Saxon 

_—_ — —.— . In the north. 

2$ Weſtphalia. 5 

4. U Rhine, At Oi | 
BS —— —_ In the middle. 
15 doe Ie bus. 


1, Ciel of UPPER SAXONY. 


THE circle of U pper Saxon — bounded on the weſt 
by thoſe of the Upper Rhine and Lower Saxony ; on the 
eaſt by Pruſſia, — 3 Poland and Sileſia; on the 
ſouth by Bavaria, Bohemia, and Franconia; and on the 
north by the Baltic. It is of conſiderable —_ and 


contains the following places.. 


The ELECTORATE of SAXONY. 


| THE dleQorate of Saxony has a rich and fertile ſoil, 
yielding 


4 Corn Hops | ad 
Fruit Hemp 
Flax Anniſeed 
Tobacco Wood 
Wild- ſaffron Wine 
Timber Porcelain- clay 
_ Coals Fuller's- earth 
Terra Sigillata Sulphur 
Marble Allum 
Serpentine-ſtone PFreeſtone 
x +! $5557 2] Amber 
Salt Quickſilver 
Cinnamon Brimuth 
Antimony Cobalt 
Arſenic Copper 
Silver, Lead 
Tin Various kinds of precious 
Iron _ ſtones, os * 
Pulſe 


Ie likewiſe abounds in horſes cattle, tr, veni- 
fon, &c. &e. | | ſe 


The princial rivers are the | AA des 21 

Elbe Schwarze-Elſter 
Mulde „ | 
f "Pleifle | White-Elſter. 


Thee as vel as the lakes and rivulets, all uce 
great quantities of fiſh, and the White-Elfter yields 
abundance of beautiful” ls. This electorate is, in 

The provincial 


8 well cultivated and populous. | 
iets or born every ſix years, and the ſelection diets con- 
Lutheraniſm is the eftabliſhed |. 


r two years 

religion, the de Uiferennt branches of the electoral 
family dne ui uſually been Roman Catholics. With re- 
gard to eecleſiaſtical matters, the Ry is divided into 
_ pariſhes, ſubordinate to ſpiritual inſpectors, which lat- 


. "are All accountable to the eccleſiaſtical council and || 


+ of Dreſden. Roman Catholics and 


Learning foutiſhes here, commerce is encouraged, and 
| res: are it at E e e, 


£ pe 
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>alvinifts are tolerated in moſt parts of the electorate. 
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* 


midable army of 


hood 
very inconſiderable that 704 een merit enumerating 
on naming-. 5 | 


A NEW COMPLETE/ SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Among the electors of the empire the elector of Saxony 
is the ſixth in dignity, and great marſhal of the empire; 
his revenues are very conſiderable, et the electorate is 
deeply in debt; the whole is divided into circles, which 
are as follow : 

The eleQoral circle, or duchy of Saxony, is very 
near 40 miles in length, and almoſt as much! in breadth; 
the ſoil is ſandy, and it contains 

Wittenberg, the capital, on the eaſt ſide of the Elbe, 
55 miles north-weſt from Dreſden. It is the ſeat of an 
aulic judicatory, a conſiſtory, a ſpiritual inſpection, and 
a general ſuperintendency. It is ſmall, well fortified, 
A contains an univerſity and a Latin ſchool. Martin 
Luther firſt preached here againſt the Pope's indul- 
gencies, and in the cathedral of All Saints he was bu- 
ried. The library appertaining to the univerſity is very 
valuable, but the Pruſſians taking the place in 17 56 did 
great damage to the fortifications... ; 

Kemberg is a ſmall town, whoſe inhabitants are cele- 
brated for the cultivation of hops. Zahna, an incon- 
ſiderable town, has a ſeat and voice in the diets. Schmi- 
edeberg is ſurrounded, in a romantic manner, by moun- 


tains ; and Remhards contains à curious laboratory for 


making mechanical and optical r N in particular, 
the camera obſcura. 


By means of which, woods, hills, and dales, appear, 
Flocks graze the plains, birds wing the ſilent air. 
In darken'd rooms, where light can o = paſs 
'Thro? the ſmall circle of a convex gla 
On the white ſheet the moving figures riſe, 1 
The foreſt waves clouds float along the flies. 


Barby, on the Elbe, is defended by a caſtle; Gom- 
mern has a caſtle and ſuperintendency ; Annaburg is a 
borough town on a little iſland ; Herberg hath a woollen 
and a ſaltpetre manufactory; and Lichtenburg hath an 
electoral palace with pleaſure-gardens. 


Here ev'n rough rocks with tender myrtles bloom, 
And trodden weeds ſend out a rich perfume; / 
Here weſtern gales eternally reſide, e247! 
And all the ſeaſons laviſh all their pride; 
Bloſſoms, fruits, and flow'rs, together riſe, 
And the whole year in gay confuſion 21.70 | 


Grafenhaynchen Belziz 
Niemeck Scyda 
Schweidnitz Jeſſen | 
Lieberwerden Wahrenbruch 
U bigau Schonewalde 
Slieben Prottin 
Pretch Bitterfield, 


| are all inden lende, towns, yet have each a ſeat and 


voice in the diets. 
Hohenbuckau is a hunting feat belonging 
elector; Baruth, on the Gaila, is defended by a Sade; 


Somnecuvalde is a ſmall town with 4 palace; and 


Brehna is a little town which has a ſeat and voice in the 


diets, and antiently gave name to a odurity,: 'of which it 


was the capital. 

I be circle of Taingn © is very fertile, abounding/ i in 
corn, cattle, ſheep, | horſes, timber, &c.. It contains 
the following places: | 

Tenſtad, which gives name to a bailiwic Prorte con- 
tains 2 ſchool, where 150 ſcholars are maintained and 
taught gratis; Frawenprieſnitz à market town, and 


Treffurt a town on a hill near the Werra. 


Weiſenfels i is a handſome town on the Saule. Above 
the town is a white rock, at the ſummit of which a fine 
caſtle is erected called Auguſtuſburg. This town like- 
wiſe contains manufactories of filk and veluet, a Latin 


ſchool, and a gymnaſium, or ſchool of exerciſe. 


The wiſe, for health, on exerciſe depend, 
40 God never made his works for man to fend. Ro 


 Ratbach 3 is a villa 


At 
celebrated for the defeat of 2 9 
rench and Auſtrians in the 
1757, by the preſent: king of Prufſiaz! in its neighbour- 
he other towns · and villages of this circle are ſo 
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margravate or circle of Meiſſen is a plentiful | 
1 0 as 15 fields are fertile in grain; its foreſts furniſh 
plenty of veniſon, its rivers are full of fiſh, and its hills 


abound with minerals. It contains likewiſe man conſi- 
derable vineyards, but the wine is not generally admired; 
on the whole, however, it is allowed to be one of the 
moſt fruitful and populous diſtricts in Germany, and its 
inhabitants have univerſally the character of being the 
moſt lively and. poliſhed people in the whole empire. The 
principal places are the 2 . => 
Dreſden, the capital not only of Meiſſen but of all 
Saxony, is ſituated in 1 def. north lat. and 13 deg. 36 
min. eaſt long. It is 67 miles north of Prague, and 210 
north-weſt of Vienna. The name is derived from three 
Jakes in the neighbourhood, which in the country lan- 
uage are called Dreyen- ſeen. This _ is one of the 
Zneft in Germany with reſpe& to the pleaſantneſs of its 
ſituation, the beauty of its ſtructure, and the number 
and magnificence of its embelliſhments. It was origi- 
nally fortified by Charlemagne, and ſince his time the 
3 have been ſo greatly augmented and improved by 


its dukes and electors, that it is now a place of great | 


ſtrength and importance. Many of its parts are defend- 
ed by a double ditch, and the baſtions have ſtone facings. 
The houſes, which are built of free ſtone, are high and 
ſubſtantial; the ſtreets are ſtraight, ſpacious, elegantly 

aved, and well lighted ; the cathedral church is a noble 
Sure, and ſeveral large ſquares give the whole city 
an uncommon air of magnificence. The ſtone bridge 
over the Elbe, which divides the city into old and new 
town, and conſiſts of 17 arches, is one of the nobleſt 
ſtructures in the univerſe. At the entrance of New 
Dreſden is a noble building called the palace of the In- 
dies; it conſiſts of three ſtories, all the apartments of 
which are filled with the moſt curious Japan and China 


All the houſhold goods are Indian, and there is one 
ſet of furniture ſcarce to be paralleled, which conſiſts of 
feathers of various colours, all natural, but inlaid with ſo 
much art, that it might be taken for a fine flowered ſat- 
tin. A very pleaſant garden belongs to this magnificent 
palace, which runs down to the Elbe, and is adorned 
with ſtatues of white marble, that were purchaſed for the 
late elector at Rome, of the cardinals Annibal and Alex- 
ander Albani, nephews to pope Clement XI. beſides two 

noble obeliſks, and two very fine fountains. Near the 

palace of the Indies ſtands a magnificent ſtructure, built 

by the ſtates of Saxony, for maintaining two companies 
of cadets ;' all gentlemen of the country, who are here 
inſtructed in the ſciences fit for perſons of quality. In 
the ſame ſtreet there is an amphitheatre, or area, for the 
battles of wild beaſts, ſuch as lions, tigers, bears, and, 
in ſhort, all the fierceſt animals from the four quarters of 
the world; of which great numbers are kept for the pur- 
poſe. Here is a hunting-houſe, where bears are kept, 
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both of art and nature, eſpecially pictures, of a wy 

reat value, and wonderful performances in clockwork. 

n this palace are two chapels, one for the Roman Ca- 
tholics, the other for the Lutherans.” The firſt ' was 
heretofore a theatre for the operas, but one of the electors 
turned it into a chapel, on account of the marriage of 
his only ſon with the eldeſt daughter of the emperor Jo- 
ſeph. The ſecond, which was always the chapel of the 
proteſtant electors of Saxony, he left for the uſe of his 


| wife, who conſtantly adhered to that religion. The trea- 
{ſure of it is extremely rich, conſiſtin 


A veſſels, . and 


other moveables, of gold and filver, heretofore conſe- 


| crated and given to this chapel by the electors. In this 


palace is the regal treaſury, commonly called the Grune 
Gewolbe, or the Green Vault, compoſed of three arched 
rooms, which contain prodigious riches, and ſhine all 
over with gold and precious ones ; fo that it is one of 
the fineſt places in the world. Here are ſeveral ſets of 
brilliant diamonds, rubies, emeralds, pearls, ſapphires, 
and other precious ſtones: every ſet is complete, and con- 
fiſts * of buttons, buckles, loops for hats, &c. ſwords, 
hangers, ſword-belts, canes, muffs, ſnuff-boxes, watches, 
tweezer-caſes, pocket-books, in ſhort, all the jewels that 
be imagined, even to the furniture of a 
horſe ;' and they are ranged with admirable nicety, in 
caſes of cryſtal. | DO SALT, 4 S e 
Near this palace there is a very fine garden called the 
Zwinger-Garten, which is reckoned the Thuilleries öf 
Dreſden, though not large enough to deſerve the name: 
It is ſemicircled, in the ſhape of a horſeſhoe, with mag- 
nificent buildings of free ſtone that form arches, over 
which there runs an open gallery that unites three large 
pavilions, and has baluſtrades adorned with ſtatues. In 
the middlemoſt there is a fine grotto, and green-houſes 
for orange-trees, &c. The upper ſtory contains a very 
beautiful ſaloon, faced with marble, and gilded orna- 
ments: the cieling is magnificent, the windows are of 
large plate-glaſs, and the reſt of the building which 
joins to this garden is of the ſame magnificence, but 
ſeems a little too much incumbered with carved work, 
which has more of the Gothic than the modern taſte. 
Next to the garden there is nothing finer to be ſeen here 
than the elector's tables and the riding-houſe. © Here is 
a great number of exceeding ſine horſes, and ſome of all 
ſorts of the rareſt breed, which have iron racks and cop- 
per mangers. There is a curious fountain and pond near 
them, ſurrounded with baluſters, for the horſes to water 
and waſh in; and before the ſtables there is a long arched 
walk, painted with curious horſes, over which there is 
a gallery with the pictures of all the dukes and electors 
of Saxony in their robes and money habits ; particu- 
larly, the two generals Hengiſt and Horſa, under whom 


the Saxons invaded England, are depicted here, after the 


romantic manner they are deſcribed by our monkiſh hif< 


| torians. - In the chambers over the ſtables are kept the 


with fountains and ponds in which they waſh, and ragged 
poſts round them, by: which they.climb up to ſcaffvids 
on the top, where they dry: themſelves. Here is a place | 
called the Horn Gallery, which has ſeveral apartments 
well painted with all forts of hunting of wild beaſts and 
fowls. In the old town there is a large caſtle, and ſome 
of the fortifications ſtill to be ſeen, which were made 


by Charlemagne. In this quarter ſtands alſo that called 


the Prince's Palace, which was formerly a very fine build 
ing, but all of it has been conſumed by fire, except one 
part, containing very fine apartments nobly furniſhed; 
and accommodateil by the elector to the modern taſte; 
but they belong only to the elector and electoreſs; for 
the electoral prince and princeſs live in a ſeparate palace, 
which communicates with it by galleries, where the 
rooms are ſomewhat too ſmall; but they are pe 
well; diſpoſed, adorned with fine paintings, and” 
richly furniſh ede. rig n N 
The elector's palace, or caſtle,. joins to the bridge at 
the entrante of the new town: it is an antient ſtructure, 
and makes but a mean appearance. ' The inſide, hows 
, ever, far ſurp | ; 
noble and ſplendidly furniſſied. There is a great galte 
which contains antique buſts, veſſels, pictures, and iſe- 
veral other curioſities; a ſpacious hall, adorned with 
fine drawings of eities, pictures ob giants, the habits of 


many nations, and divers large chambers full of a ſur- 


hol 
Fern 


rich harneſſes, and other ſumptuous equipages, 


aſſes the outſide; the apartments being 


and many of 
which are of the Turkiſh mode, plated with maſſy ſilver, 
and adorned with precious ſtones. Here are a great many 


other curioſities, particularly a gun which diſcharges 


times ſucceſſively, without intermiſſion; a ſilver queſ- 


| trian ſtatue, which, moved by a ſpring, carries a cup of 
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wine, Ke. | 155 
IThbey boaſt of an arſenal here, with great quantities 
of all ſorts of arms, ſeveral - ſuits of armour, and at 


of mail, in ſilver and ſteel, that have been uſed by the 
electors in their wars, and repreſentations of Tutkiſh and 
HK a parties of horſe and foot, with their com” 
manders at their head, ſo contrived as to turn round: 


but this was ſtripped by the Pruſſians in the ear 1756. 
There are five o fix houſes here called hotels, Which in 
Italy would: paſs for palaces; but that called the Hotel 
de Hoym, which is in the occupation df family of thats 


name, is reckoned the moſt *confiderable of them All. 


A count de Hoy bought it of the veltamarſhal-Flemings: 
widow, on her marriage to a Holander, who ty6k Res 

with him into his own country. of "tre b s 23915 
The ſuburbs of this city are very extenſive, hut have 
no building: of "conſequence; excegt the palace in the 
elector sg great garden, called the Turkiſh palace, from 
being furniſhed entirely after the Purkiſh manners! rtr 
The elektors have other "ſeats; viz! Pilnitz, cMoritz-" 
burg, Auguſtuſburg (which lies in the circle of the moun- 


6 


* 


3 
priſing collection of rarities, and the greateſt curioſities, 


: 


tains), and Annkburg; and the late clector built | 


—— 


Were never to behold that ev'ning cloſe.” 


Bohemian ſief, and Neuſtadt has a linen and ſtocking 


from India, and inde 


on the Weſenitz has a great 
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unt in ſpring and autumn : but ſome think thoſe of 
Pilnitz and Moritzburg are the fineſt houſes. _ 
Within three miles of the city there is a bed or quarry 
of ſtones, which; according to the deſcription, ſome- 
what reſemble the giants cauſeway in Ireland : they riſe 
about 17 ells above ground, repreſent columns with ſe- 
yeral corhers, and are joined as if done by art. They 
have from four to ſeven columns apiece, are ſmooth on 
the outſide, look as if they were mixed with iron, are 


| Ry and hard as adamant. 


| le of Dreſden contend with thoſe of Halle 
for ſpeaking the beſt High Dutch. It has been obſerved 
of them in general, that there are none more devoted to 
pleaſures ; ſuch as plays, maſquerades, balls, feaſts, run- 
ning at the ring, races on fledges, tournaments, hunting- 
matches, &c. of all which they have abundance, and 
plays and maſquerades are free for all people of faſhion, 
Without any thing to pay. The citizens wives are more 
ſociable here than in any town of 2 and fondly 
ive themſelves the airs of quality, eſpecially in the ar- 
cle of dreſs, a luxury which has infected the wives of 
the mechanics, and even of the livery gentry. | 
Lommatſch is a town on the Jahne, with a ſeat and | 
voice in the diets. Rieſſa is a market town on the Elbe. 


2 


Pilnitz is a pleaſant village on the ſame river. Wilſobruff 


is an old town belonging to the Schoneberg ; and Kotſ- 


kenbroda is a market town, celebrated for the vineyards | 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OH GEOGRAPHY. : 
ſome ſeat at Warmſtorf, five miles from Leipſic, to |} north-eaſt of Meiſſen. It was plundered and burnt by 
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the Huſſites in 1429, and again burnt in 1538. It was 
formerly a flouriſhing town, and the ſeat of the margraves 
of Miſnia, the remains of whoſe palace are ſtill to be 
ſeen z and before the long wars in Germany, here was a 
great manufacture of woollen cloth. ; 
Torgaw has a bridge, with ſtone pillars, on the Elbe, 
20 miles ſouth of Wittenberg, and 40 north-weſt of 
Dreſden. It was built by John Frederic, the elector, in 
1535, and beautified with a ftately caſtle. It once had 
a very flouriſhing trade, and the electors of Saxony held 
their diets here; but it was ſo often harrafled and op- 
prefled by the Swedes in the German wars, that the face 
of this once fair city is quite changed. The caſtle, 


which is adorned with a beautiful church, has ſeveral 


very large and noble apartments worth ſeeing : there is 
one dining-room that will hold 78 tables, another 29, 
and a fine large hall adorned with the pictures of ſeveral 
emperors, kings, electors, and other princes; and in 
another room there are the pictures of their fools, or jeſ- 
ters. In a gallery of this caſtle there is the genealogy of 
the Saxon family, with the pictures, arms, and abſtract 
of the lives of its princes; and there is a chamber lined 
throughout with looking-glaſs. _ | 
Mulberg, on the Elbe, about nine miles ſouth of Tor- 
gaw, and 28 north-weſt of Dreſden, is famous for the 
victory won by Charles V. over the Proteſtants in 1547, 
when Frederic duke of Saxony was taken by the duke of 
Alva, who commanded the Spaniſh auxiliaries. It is the 


in its neighbourhood. | 


Kefle] is a ſmall village, near which in 1745 a 
bloody engagement was fought between the Saxons and 
Pruffians, in which the former were defeated with great 
laughter. | 


| 


ce Still prefling forward to the fight they broke 

* Thro flames of ſulphur, and a night of ſmoke, 
4 Till ſlaughter'd legions fill'd the trench below, 

6 And bore their fierce avengers to the foe. 

_ « High on the works the mingling hoſts engage, 

 <« The battle kindling into tenfold rage, 

With ſhow'rs of bullets, and with ſtorms of fire, 
c Bombs in full fury, heaps on heaps expire; 

<6 The weſtern fun now ſhot a feeble mays | 

And faintly ſcatter d the remains of day; 

„ Ey'ning approach'd—but oh ! what hoſts of foes 


; Dipoldiſwalda, Rabenau, Dohna, Gottleulie, and 
Berggieſzhubel, have each a ſeat and voice in the diets, 
and the latter has a mine office, an acid ſpring, and a 


_ Liebſtadt and Barenſtein are both defended by caſtles, 
and in the neighbourhood of the latter is a tin mine; 
New Geyſanig contains a mine office; Hohenſtein is a 


Mieiſſen, from whence the marquiſate is denominated, 
was built in 928. Itwas formerly its capital, but is now 
inconſiderable. It ſtands 12 miles north-weſt of Dreſ- | 
den, and 46 ſouth of Wittenberg, on a river of its own 
name, on the left ſide of the Elbe, over which it had the | 
beſt wooden bridge in the empire, till deſtroyed in the 


* 


die of the 10th century, but ſecularized after the refor-. 


German wars. It was made a biſhopric about the mid- | 
| diets, a fuſtian manufactory, and is defended by an im- 
mation, and ſubje& to the elector ever ſinee 1581. It 


lies partly in a valley, and partly on the ſide of 2 hill, 
on the top of which are the palace, a venerable old pile, 
in form of a caſtle, and the cathedral, in which are the 
tombs of many princes and noblemen. Here was a mo- 
0 former + Which has been converted into a public 
ſchool, and the revenues applied for the maintenance of 
the ſtudents. Here is an admirable porcelain manufac- 
tory, which 8 far ſuperior to thoſe brought 
they are fold much dearer. 
Sebnitz and Wehlau have each a ſeat and voice in the 
diets; Schandau on the Elbe has a great trade in timber 
corn; Altſtadt is a ſmall: borough; Beſchofswerda | 
in White yarn.;z. Stolpen 
the ſame river had its demoliſhed by the Pruſ- 
— in 1756, and in the ſame year at the village of 
Ebenheit, the capitulation was drawn up for the ſurren- 


capital of a bailiwic near the foreſt of Rederwack. Here 
is an antient caſtle, which was a few years ago repaired ; 


1 this was yielded to the elector by the biſhop of Meiflen, 


at the ſame time with the caftle of Drefkau, a little be- 


| low it. Near this place, in 1730, the elector made a 


grand encampment for a month, which was 12 miles in 
compaſs, formed of 28,000 men, and viſited by the king 
of Pruflia, and ſeyeral other princes, beſides many other 
perſons of diſtinction, Tet 
Schilda Dommitazſh 
Belgern Oſcchatz 
are ſmall towns, with each a feat and a voice in the 


Dahlen belongs to the Bunau family; Strehla and 
Finſterwalda are Bohemian fiefs; Frederickſtal has a 
looking-glaſs manufactory, and Seinſtenburg gives name 
to a bailiwic. | | 
Teithayn is a village celebrated for having been the 
ſeat of the pleaſure camp formed by A is the Second 
at the expence of 3, ooo, ooo of dollars. On the ſpot 
where the camp ſtood are fix large pyramids, erected to 
commemorate the circumſtance. hr | 

Krahau, Muckenburg, Ortrand, are ſmall towns be- 
longing to noble families. Eiſenberg is a market town ; 
Lauſznitz and Monitzburg are hunting ſeats ; Neuſalſa 
| belongs to the Hoym family; and Raddberg on the Roder 

is defended by a caſtle, has a ſeat and voice in the pro- 
vincial diets, a medicinal ſpring, is a Bohemian fief, and 

gives name to a diſtrict. . _ 1971 . 

Pirna on the Elbe gives name to a diſtrict, has a ſeat 

and ee the diets, and carries on a great trade in many 
articles. i nov} 2 ” | 

Konigſtein on the Elbe has a ſeat and voice in the 


pregnable fortreſs on the top of a rock. On. the fide to- 
wards Dreſden there are ſtrong works and a triple battery 


| of eannon. The caſtle can neither be undermined or 


raked with ſhot from the adjacent eminencies, and as it 
contains a well, magazines of all kinds of proviſions, 
paſture and arable land, gardens, &c. &c. it would be 
impoſſible to reduce it by blockade. It is the repoſitory 
of the archives, and the place of retreat of the electoral 
family in times of danger; and, beſides, commands the 


navigation of the Elbe. 5 


Leipſic, or Leipzic, gives name to the circle whereof 
it is the capital. It ſtands in a charming fruitful plain 
(between the rivers Saale and Mulda), abounding with = 
all neceſſaries and luxuries oß liſe, particularly, large and 
rich :meadows, mowed: conſtantly twice, and ſometimes 
thrice a year, beſides pleaſant woods, and many ſine or- 
chards, with all forts of fruits, there being neither or- 


dex of the Saxon to the Pruſſians 
Harn, or Haya, gon the river Reder, 10 miles | 
l | 


chards nor gardens within the walls of the city, It is 
ſituated at the conflux of three other - leſſer * 
| er 
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Elſter, Pleiſſa, and Pardo, or Barde, 28 miles north- 1706, the elector did not think tenable, atid ordered the 
weſt of Meiſſen, 41 weſt of Dreſden, and 238 north- | 
weſt of Vienna. It is ſuppoſed to have been built by 
the. Vandals about anno 500, and to have derived its fioent free-ſtone gates, at each of which is ſet up a poſt; 
name from Lipazk, a lime- tree, with which the country after the manner of the Romans; which kind of poſts 
once abounded. It was in this city that, in 1520, || are il mow of all the towns, and even of the villages 
Luther diſputed with Eckius againſt the pope's ſupre- of the electorate; and from hence they count the leagues; 
macy, and it ſoon after embraced the reformation, :- [ which are divided at the end of every quarter of à mile 

This part of the country having been the chief the- || by other poſts, not ſo op; upon all the great roads; 
atre of the long German war, this city was in two years || ſhewing the diſtances. he gardeners of Leipſic are 
taken five ſeveral times, and laſt by the Imperialiſts in || reckoned the beſt in Germany, and value themſelves 
1633, but reſtored by the treaty of Prague in 1635. It || upon forcing the products of nature more early than 
is remarkable for three ſignal. victories obtained near it by || others. , Their aſparagus is delicious, and extraordinary 
the Swedes; over the Imperialiſts, viz. in 1631, when || large. This place is particularly remarked for its larks, 
Guftayus defeated Tilly; in 1641, and in 1642,. when which are ſent all over Germany, Poland, Holland, and 
the archduke Leopold, and general Picolomini, were de- Denmark. In the woods 2 of nightingales, 


Ladd 


— 
— 


feated by the .Swediſh admiral Lorſten ſon, who after-|| of which great numbers are taken, and kept in cages. | 


wards obliged the town to ſurrender, | It is famous alſo] There are tolerable good ordinaries here, and at Dreſ- 
for an univerſity, which was founded in 1409, by Fre- den; but the proviſion at the towns and villapes in the 
deric and William, dukes of Saxony, out of a detach- || road betwixt thoſe cities, though ſo much frequented,” is 
ment of the ſcholars from Prague, of whom there came] ill-dreſſed, and the houſes naſfy. There is a remarkable 
hither not leſs than 2000 in one day, by reaſon of the || wood in this neighbourhood called Roſendahl, which, in 
quarrel between the Huſſites and papiſts. It has 24 pro- the language of the country, ſignifies the vale of roſes; 
feſſors in four colleges, wherein the nations are diſtin- || 1t conſiſts of 14 walks, all agreeably diverſified, with a 


guiſhed by ſeveral claſſes. It has bred many learned men, || great meadow in the middle, and each walk has a noble 
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and been honòured with the dukes of Sleſwic and Hol- || point of viert 
ſein, Stetin and Pomerania, the duke of Mecklenburg, || Taucho, a ſmall town with a caſtle, belongs to the 
and other ſovereign princes, for its rectors. It is not || council of Leipſic; Rotha to the barons of Treile ; 
ſubject to the elector, but to the town. The library has || Liebertwolkwitz to the counts of Vitzhum ; Old Rar 
abundance of MSS that belonged to the monaſteries de- ſtadt, the village where the peace was concluded between 


moliſhed at the time of the reformation, of which the 
moſt valuable, becauſe it is a rarity, perhaps not to be || and Delitzſh celebrated for its ſtockin manufactory. 

met with elſewhere, is Tretzer's: Greek commentary on Landſburg, Zorbig, Duben and La are too 
Homer's Iliads, in a fair character. There is a monthly inconſiderable for Kron ; Nawenhof, on the Borde, 
book; publiſhed: here, being a ſort of Journal des Sgavans, || belongs to the Ponickau family; Brand belongs to the 
or Memoirs of Literature; containing an account of re- family of Badenhauſen; and 'Trebſeh and Nerchau, both 
markable pieces in all parts of learning, intituled, Acta || on the Mulde, belong to the family of Dieſkau 
Eruditorum, Lipſiz ;, which ſhew, that phyſic, anatomy, || Grimmia, on the Mulde, has à ſeat and voice in the 
and the mathematies, are very much cultivated here; diets, a ſchool for 100 ſtudents, and a ſuperintendency. 
though divinity, eſpecially the controverſy with the So- || It gives name to a diſtrict, and is celebrated for its ma- 
Cinians, Papiſts, Jews, &c. is their chief ſtudy. It is || nufactories of thread and flannel. „ 
faid, this univerſity has been lately eclipſed, in ſome de-] Mutſchen is a ſmall town with a caſtle; Wermſdorf, 


gree, by the neighbourhood of; Halle, its rival; yet it has || a market-town with a pleaſure-houſe ; Colmen, a villa 

Always ſupported itſelf with reputation. [with a-huntingsſfeatz Leiſahig, remarkable for itsfalmot 
The eity is the ſeat of a high court of judicature, || fiſnery; Dubeln is a manufacturing town; and Rochlitz 
where the elector himſelf is obliged to appear, when ſum- || has a ſeat and voice, in the diets; ſeveral manufactories; a 
moned. It was firſt opened about the year 1520, when || ſtrong caſtle; arid, à ſuperintendency. The other towns 
Auguſtus, the then elector, eſtabliſned the college, to and villages are ſu much ruined and decayed as not to res 
conſiſt of a preſident, and fix aſſeſſors; of whom, three I tain any thing worthy of deſcription. Dou 
are civilians, and the other three of the city council, The -citcle. of ee eos name from i 


with a regiſtering clerk. I mountains, which are rich in mineral ores. And 


Some call this city the jewel of the electorate of || moſt conſiderable: places in it are the following 
Freyberg, the principal minton, on a brunch of 

the Mulde, 13 miles to the ſbuth-Weſt of Dreſden, con: 
ſelf is not large, but it is populous, with regular ſtreets, ¶ tains about i603000 inhabitants, and is 1 e % 


Saxony, not only: for its ſine ſtructures, but for the con- 
ſiderable revenue it yields to its ſovereign. The town it- 


and ſtately houſes, generally ive or {ix ſtories, hut about || Near the principal church is a chapel in whiel many 


the market: placg eight or nine ſtories high, and ſubſtan-¶ the electors have been buried ; an the /town' is fo pleas | 


tially built of free- ſtone, adorned with great fine win- ¶ ſantly ſituated, that there is a Saxpte proverb; which may 
dows, but a little too much goo 4 e wo be thus rendered into Engliſh +> Tp 617 722978 7 
not duly proportioned. The town-houſe is a large noble} E hn 10 BIS ITT NG DOG 
3 St. Nicolas's chureh is very fine, I beſt | Nix 75 Llp fic A Bi re 162393 21 
adorned within of any Lutheran, church in Germany. I 65; J 1 74 0 une 1. a eJderg * d. 5 S tl 243 
The ground-floors/of moſt of the houſes are warehouſes, || It is the ſeat of ſeveràl: mine offices, a court'sf juſtice, 
where the merchants ſtore their goods for the fairs at ſuperintendency; & c. In the neighbourhood are ſeveral 


New-Years-Tide; Eaſter, | and Michaelmas, to which valuedle mines of ſilver, copper) tin: lead, "ſulphur, 
there is a vaſt concourſe of merchants; from the moſt vitriol, &cc. 1 The wood fbr themiiries is brought down 


noted places in Europe, who are exempted from tolls. the Mulde tom, Bohemia. Here is / like wyiſe * brewery, 


So many rich curioſities are then brought hither, and a lace and thread manufactery, a bell foundery; cannon 


there is fo great à vent for them, that at the fair of 17/37; founderg, à π]mjſum, and a publid library,” > 
the goods entered at the cuſtom-houſe were computed {| Brand is inhabited with miners : Gtimthal is the 
the | 


* 


Poland, Wh were there together with the dukes of, Saxe- Schellenberg bas a ſeat and Voice, In the diets} Hays 
Gotha, Weiſſenfels, Meriburg, &. laid out vaſt ſums. || nichen, Says and Seiſſen belong to the lords of Scho- 
The late kings of Poland und Pruſſia uſed oſten to be at neberg; and Schopa contains à caſtle and ſmeltings 
theſe fairs; and the baron de Pollnitz ſays, that, at the || houſ sm. 1 2 7 

New-Year's fair in 1709, he counted no leſs than 44 Oe dern is a manufacturing town with a ſeat and void 

princes and ꝓrineeſſes of ſovereign families, The Germa at the diets; Chetanitzwwisionce an 1 | 
tongue isi ſꝑolen here with ſo much . is now, a: large down with uffuperintendency; - Fremken- 
citizens: boaſt they herein excel thoſe of Halle. The berg has ſeat: and voice in the: diets, a ſtuff manufac- 
town is fortified with ramparts and a ditch, but they are tory, and gives name ta a diſtrict; and Naſfau is 2 
not of ſa much importange as its ſtrong caſtle: of: Fleiſs || ſmall town on the Freyburg; Mulde which gives 


| as the river Plefle;., which, however, when Ude an eile Chae) mbnafateries of | cloth” and 
Granaten 


Charles of Sweden, marched into Saxony, in 


| leathers: and-is deßended by a caſtl g. 
WN O5 | * 


governor to ſurrender it, without hazarding à ſiege. 
- The ſuburbs are very large: the city has four magni- 


Auguſtus, king of Poland, Charles Xf. king of Sweden, 
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Granaten is a hi toten near the woed of Tha- I flat, and with ten ſides. It obtains its fine colout 


dalliwic, in which are the — towns of Old Geyſzing, | 


pe Bt — huntſman with a — Fe, 8 


* 


dan proud in wounds and ulcers; it is of no uſe 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


raud ;- Travenſtein is | a ſmall/ town with à caftle ; Re- „and has an auſtere taſte, with great ſharpneſs. - 

chenberg has a caſtle, and Altenberg is a ſmall open town 122 vitriol is of an herbaceous colour, and 3 

having a ſeat; and voice at the diets a lace manufactory, rious names, according to the different places from whence 

2 tin mine, and a cement ſpring. It gives name to a [it is got. It abounds with f _ from whence it has its 
| 


colour, and is either in lar ryſtals of a rhomboidal 
Slaſchutte, and St. Georgenfeld, and ſeveral tin, ſilver, 


form, or in bits compoſed o line grains united to- 
and. iron * mills, ſmelting houſes, &c. n an ther, which feel a little ar to the touch; it has a 
W foreſt and hunting ſeat. Foun © | 


arp ſtyptic taſte; 

Common fulphvn, or brinifioas, 3 is ; either: duty or 
40 Fenn as Arenen away che night 
„ edges eaſtern clouds with 25 light 


II factitious, or rather depurated. Native ſulphur, com- 
monly called ſulphur vivum, is either — cor or 
opaque; the tranſparent appears like a gem of a gold 
40 Summo dogs, and greets the dappled morn; ert eg of ſome is met with that is yellowiſh or 
i « The — thunder wakes th' enliven'd hounds, opaque is uſually met with in hard ſolid 
N They. rouſe from. OG and. anſwer founds for | jeg of. a greeniſh ſhining.colour, 5 
N . an aſh- coloured clayey:glebe, inclining to yellow. 
| | Factitious ſulphur is prepared ſeveral ways; for in 
Zoblitz, 2 | {mall town in he diſtrict of Lauterſiein, ſome places 1 it is boiled in water, but in the hot baths, 
bas a. ſeat and voice in the diets, an iron foundery in its ſulphur is raiſed in vapours from the water, and ſticks 
vicinity, and is celebrated for the great quantities of || the cover of the ſpring in hardiſh lumps, that have che 


— * 
* 


— 
1 
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— of divers colours, granites, &c. found in its appearance of flour of ſulphur, and à great quantity of 


rhood, which likewſfe a abounds with the ſerpent } | this is gathered every year. Sometimes it is extracted 
This ſtone is of various colours, the red being || from a whitiſh clayey earth; and is as often obtained 
the moſt valuable is claimed by the electors, but all he [! from the ſtone called the pyrites. 

— kinds are worked into various trinkets and utenſils }| Arſenic, properly ſo called, is extracted from a mine 


by the inhabitants. ral called cobalt. If this be mixed with calcined flints 
"Wolkenftcin, on the Zſchopa, gives name to a baili- jj and pot- aſhes, the mixture, in a very ftrong fire, will 
wie, which contains the little towns — turn into a glaſs of a blueiſh colour, that when reduced 
25x Seen Buckats ©: ft to powder 1s called ſmalt. In the preparation of this 
OT IOW. 2 33 Irberſdorr es pan ſmoke is exhaled, or rather flowers, which 
; G Tenge i and cking to the ſides of the furnace, and collected toge- 
Py r Drebach | ther, appear in the form of a white powder, which, > put 
1 wel into a crucible, and melted in an exceeding te, 


S 80 turns into a white, heavy, hard glaſſy maſs; and 1 is 
e inhabitants of all-which are either nie i in the [| named white arſenic, which is a moſt dangerous poiſon. 
ry, dor in — as” 'this, wee 7 But when to ten parts of the former powder one of ſul- 


duces m panties of - phur is added, and melted as before, then yellow arſenic 
ar A —_— ay will be produced. Again, if two parts of the ſulphur 
" 148455 Piteriol n 1 and melted as before, it 
will turn to a reddi maſs, et eo by the name of 

. red arſenic. 4 


{143 a1 3729 n 
2 a Arſenie. r Stolberg hap a cloth and. Grunhayn 
fam of theſe. 88 — not:hitherto been de- ves name to a'bailiwic, which vontaing Elterlein, 
ibed, we ſhall here introduce an account of them. Sean, and Schlottau, all of them mining towns. The 
- Allum-i 18 either native or factitious, but the former ſort ¶ miners here are remarkably civil, and exceedingly fond 
is at preſent T. Fo ge otro 
uſually diſting . ſtrangers. * 219"; | 
* ano Os \ binding id has always bee Now tho# redete anglers, 
a nature, an wa n Now pr ions t my 
—. — upon as ay 2 That of the — had „Where metals ripen rg ao they ore; 
a ſmell like aqua · ſortis, but the factitious has none at all; II Here, ſullen to the ſight, at large is ſpread / 
and, when placed over the fire in an iron pan, it bubbles The dull unweildy maſs of lumpiſn lead | 
up and melts like water. When allum is ſet to cryſta- | There glimmyring in their dawning — are a 
lize, it concretes into a figure with right ſides, which The more aſpiring ſeeds of ſpri a 
like a triangular pyramid, with the angles cut off; The copper ſparkles next in 2 1 9 
inſomuch: that it is compoſed of four hexagon ſurfaces, And in the gloom betrays its — — 
FRE ene are triangular. From a chemical yy | 0 The ſilver then with bright and burniſh'd grace, 
appears, that allum conſiſts: of an acid vitriolic ſalt, |. Vouth, and a blooming luftre, in its face; 
and an aftrigent earth or bole intimately 2 Allum ] To th“ arms of thoſe more Wong metals flies, 40 
is recommended for ſwellings of the gums, and againſt || . And in the folds of their embrac ies; : 
the fluxions upon the tonkle When burnt, it will take 800 eloſe they eling, fo ſtubbornly rene, ,, 
1. Their Dane vi * _ ee repute . 
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ll 
| 
| 
| 


a ks only it is ſometimes given with my portion | 
of el for the curg of the ague. M ->\Gobyweargendeny' is 2 ſmall inte town,- . defended by 
halt is a ſoſſil body, which is e hard, and a caſtle, giving name to a bailiwic, and e 4 
almoſt & lacks not very unlike antimony ; it has a ſul- miners and artificers in iron. 
coug, nauſeous ſmell, when kindled in the fire, and] Schneeberg on the Mulde has a deen ends is 
15 N mixed with, 2 der oy: en. and 1 855 gold and ſilver lace, thread, ſilk, ſmalt, &c; Newſtadt, 
times of a little ſil ver. A Af à ſmall mine town in the neighbourhood, has a ſeat and 
itriol is either native or faQtitious, — with voice in the diets, and is fituated under the lofty moun- 
to the colour, i is diſtinguiſhed: into white, blus uhd green. || tains of Gebirge, and in the neighbourhood Eyben- 
White vitriol is made into large lumps; which lock al- || ſtock, a ſmall mine town; the mines not only 4 80 
moſt like loaf ſugar, and has:2 ſweetiſhaſtringent taſte. metals; but various Kinds of jewelss. 
It is found in mines, where it ſprings forth from the Joharm Georgenſtadt is a — famous for the mines 
— under the appearance of a woolly ſubſtance, which || in its neighbourhood, for 'a lace: manufactory, and for 
ing diſſolved; in water, muſt be boiled to a due thick- the "Wick quantity of emery-made by its inhabitants. 
;-a0d, at laſt, it will turn into a white | maſs like ſenburg on the Mulde has a ca Kore 
ugar. Sometimes there are found in the ſume mines in its —— à eloth manufuctory; — 
PR of vitriol, which: are me ee und ap- a foundery and ſmalt mill; Werdau a ſtuff manufactory 3 
parent. Criminitzſchau on the Pleſſa a linen and Ruff manufae- 
8 vitriol is dry bs wh, and is — * into [| toryy/ with —— . 8 — E and =_ 
blue gi like ſapphire, of: a/rhomboidal form; but || denfets's caſtle. Fr n 
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| \Zwickau' on the Mulde, which gives name to a baili- 
wic and fuperintendency, has a free ſchool, library, and 
-caffle, called Oſterſtein. It was formerly an Imperial 
city, and had a mint which was afterwards removed to 
Pfeſden. It carries a great trade in n 


e ee ee bi eee 

5 Cards W e112 il Leather 

9 Deals a 1 Iron | 
Coals Sandſtone | | 
Marble + J Corn, &c. [3 | 


The circle of Vogtland contains the following places. 
Oelſnitz on the Elſter, remarkable for a pearl fiſhery, 
and giving name to a ſuperintendency; Vo tſberg, a 
caſtle on a mountain, which gives name to a Pali 1 
Adorf on the Elſter has a ſeat and voice in the diets; 
Mark-Neukerchen is inhabited by ſome of the beſt mu- 
fical inſtrument makers in Germany; Schoneck has man 
uliar privileges granted by the emperor Charles IV. 
in the year 1370; and Elſterburg on the Elſter belongs 
to the Band family ak bed e ca n 
Plauen on the Elſter, 68 miles from Dreſden, is the 
capital of this circle, 'th | 


P - 


ſeat of a ſuperintendency, and | 


defended by an old caſtle. This place is fo pleaſant, || 


that many perſons of opulence retire hither to paſs their 
time in a kind of rural leiſure, or to divert that leiſure 
by various innocent 'amuſements, for, perhaps, to enjoy 
leiſure hours properly, is one of the 


mankind can enter upon. 
* 3 * | 


— 
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is ſure the hardeſt, leiſure to 1 7 6 + 
For one who knows to taſte this godlike bliſs, 


Chu I - * 1 1 "IT 

rarit him that leiſure,” and the fool's undone, _ 

he gods to, curſe poor Demea heard his yow,, _. 
And buſineſs now no more contracts his bro), 


_ ba boaſted' wiſh from buly ſcenes 1 oy , 
hall © ok 


No real cares, tis true, perplex his breaſt. 


But thouſand fancied ills his peace moleſt :\ 


The lighted trifles ſolid ſorrows prove, 10 th, * | 
And the long ling'ring wheel of life ſcarce Teems to 
— 0 move. ww FT 8 wy ” F 1 * * b 6 


1 


U Uſeleſs in buſineſs yet unfit for eaſe, ; * 


8 2 BR a | 
Nor fkill'd to ſerve mankind, nor form'd to pleaſe, | 


Such ſpurious animals of worthleſs race, 
© Live bit the public burthen and diſgrace: e 
Like mean attendants on life's ſtage are ſeenz _._ 
Drawn forth to fill, but not conduct the ſcene, ©. 


— —— 


| Netzſchkau is a town belonging to 


Netzſchkau is a the counts of Bore; 
Mylau to the nobles of Planitz * 
ng. 


Keichenback is 


N- 
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moſt difficult things || 


|. The heay'ns above, the fields 


——_ ——  —————_ =>” 


euſtadt on the Orta, || 


1 


were it only, for 
we ed, 


* 


ee OG 
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after the loſs of 3 hand, in Battle with, his competitor 
Hehry IV. and near it is a library of very antient MSS. 
Ir may be obſetred here, that Faß of the, revenygs. pf 
this, and the other biſhoprics, ecularized in favour pf 
the Saxon. and Brandenburg families, ig appropriated | 
towards the n & number of canons 25 

ing to each cathedral, and the reſt to the adminiſtrat 
of the reſpectiye princes. "The cs s well built, — 
not in the modern taſte. Its walls 175 its ſeven, towers 
t century did great 


damage to this place, which Was ſucceſhvely the prey of 


- 
- 


the contending armies. _ Count, Til J took it in 1631, as 


he and 


rer 


25 ale 
ame Shaaf. 


Lauchſtadt itſelf is celebrated for a medicinal ſpring. . . 


life. 
44, : ts 135 3 Iris 10 sgtanizg 4 2 
Hark! the ſhrill trumpet ſends a mortal ſound. 

And prancing horſes ſhake the ſolid ground 
The ſurly drums beat terrible from afar, o e! 


With all the dreadful muſic of the war 


From the drawn ſwords effulgent flames agile; e, 
Flaſh o'er the plains, and lighten to the ſliess: 

| — floods beneath, 
Glare formidably bright, and ſhine with deatĩ; 
In fiery, ſtorms deſcends à murd rous harz 
Thick flaſh the lightnings, fierce the thunder rar, 


As when in wrathful mood almighty: Joye. Nad 
Aims his dire bolts red- hiſſing from above; 
Through the ſing'd air, with unreſiſted ſway, 

The forky vengeance rends its flaming wa; 
And, while the firmament with thunder Toarz, 
From their foundations hurls imperial tow rs. 
So ruth, the globes with — 7 P round. 
Tear up the rock, or rend the ſtedfaſt moun dg 
Death ſhakes aloft her dart, and o er het pre; 

Sigantic ſtalking, marks in blood her way 
Mountains of heroes flain deform» the ground. 
The ſhape, of man half bury'd in the wotind 5 7 ": 


Aud jo while in the ſhack of war they elo, 
4 While ſwords.meet ſwords, and foes encounter faes, 


The treach'ro 


on the north-eaſt, 
| ſeized by the elector of 8 
the 


tt g 
| This, town is famous for its fairs, which are the moſt 
| conſiderable in Saxony, next to thoſe of Leipſie. Hub- 


e though derive 
"a The grep rh 


rous earth beneath their foo cleaves, - 
Her entrails tremble, and her boſom 3 N 
Sudden in burſts of fire eruptions. riſe, cc,, 
a And whirl the torn battalions, to the ſkies. 
| Thus earthquakes rumbling, with a thund'ring 
Shale the wide world's firm baſe, and rend the ground; 
Kocks, hills, and groves are toſt into the ſe, 
And in one mighty ruin nations die. SIE 


The foundation or biſhopric of Naumberg is about 25 
miles long, and 15 broad, lies betwixt Saxe-Altenburg 
and Saxe- Gotha on the weſt, and was 
zed by the elector of Saxony in 1518, on the death of 
laſt duke of Saxe - Zeit., i ts allid sch 


f $5 * & re Py | 
„The city, Which was; once a biſhop's ſee, under the 
archbiſhop of Magdedurg, and an Imperial town, ſtands 
on the river Sala, or Saal, whore it receives the Unſtrut, 


miles ſouth of Merſeburg, and 75 welt of Dreſden. 


ner ſays, that in 1714, it was burnt down upon its fair 
day, which is June 29, and that here is à latge caſtle 
built by one of the landgraves of Thuringia. Its antient 
cathedral is yet ſtanding; and the Latherans have 2 


chapter of canons, Who muſt proye their nobllity by. 15 
| | # 


LY 


delcents, both 


196 A NEW COMPLETE, SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY, ;1 


"ſuburbs. of this city are almoſt all vineyards, , but the || ſtone bridge and ſalt- work; Markſula, a. market-town 
a= very N he biſhopric was founded by the || on the ow, has a, caſtle 1 ang. Ah on the 
emperor” Otho I. in 931% at Zeits, and tranſplanted || Werra, gives name to a bailiwic which includes Barka, 
{hither in 982. Lutheraniſm was introduced here in the || a ſmall town on the ſame river, _ | 
beginning of the 16th century by its biſhop, after whoſe || Allſtett, a town of great ANEIQUYYs | 
death the elector took the adminiſtration. It was ceded || caſtle, and gives name to a ſuperintendency and a baili- 
to him by the treaty of Paſſaw in 1552, and it gave a wic. The emperor: Otho had a palace in this town, 
© title to'a branch of the family, which was called Admi- || and held a diet here in 974. Many of his medals are 
niſtrator; but the laſt turned papiſt in 1717, by which || now found in digging about the town and its'environs, 
be was made incapable of enjoying the Proteſtant bi- | Te Bae r 
ſhopric; the pleaded, that he ſhould enjoy half || The medal, faithful to its charge of fame, 
the revenue, which amounts in the whole to 70,000 |] ** 'Thro' climes and ages bears each form and name; 
"crowns à year; but the chapter refuſed it, as contrary || In one ſhort view, ſubjected to our eye, 74G 
to the treaty of Weſtphalia. © He was duke of Saxe-Zeits, || * Gods, emp'rors, heroes, ſages, beauties, lie. 
recanted before he died, but did not live to be reſtored to || ©. With ſharpen'd light pale antiquaries pore, , 
— the adminiftration. =» II © Th inſcription value, but the ruſt adore; 
Weifſenfels, on the ſame river, 10 miles eaſt of Naum- [| © This the blue varniſh, that the green endears, 
burg, was antiently called Leucopetra, and gives - title | The ſacred ruſt of twice ten hundred years! 
to a branch of the rm family. | I © To gain Peſcennius one employs his ſchemes, 
Teitz, on the Elfter, is the Hat of a regency and other || © One graſps a Cecrops in extatic dreams 
"colleges, has à caſtle named Maurice Moritzburg, and a] Poor Vadius, long with learned ſpleen devour'd, 
cloth manufactory. M I . Can taſte no pleaſure ſince his ſhield was ſcour'd; 
Oſterfeld is a ſmall town between Naumburg and And Curio, reſtleſs, by the fair one's ſide, 
Zeitz; Regis is ſituated on the Pleiſſe; and Croſſen, on Sighs for an Otho and neglects his bride. 
Aer; beletgs to the Fleming family. ur 7 „ Oh! when ſhall Britain, conſcious of her claim, 
I enn Maron emulous of LOR and e e 55 
Las 2 Mn n a 11 * 4 n ivin m s e er wars enro 9597 Fo 
| together with the 4 n e Mens 5 ' 
A Me denen ben bel r oor mne 4 And f dh d ras fuply recoding gold. 
2 W which we muſt refer the e p90 | Remba belongs to the univerſity of Jene; Ringleben 
h f I lI is a town on the Gera, which, together with Great Ru- 
De Principality of WEIMAR. '|| deftet, gives name to a bailiwic which contains Marck 
| 3 Uppach, a country town; and Farnroda is à Village de- 
THE principality of Weimar lies on the eaſt ſide of || fended by a caſtle, which gives name to a lordſhip. 
the biſhopric of Erfurt, to the weft of Naumburg, and Jana, on the Saale, 14 miles caſt of Weimar, is a 
between the river Saal and the county of Schwartzburg, || well-fortified town, pleaſantly ſituated amidſt vineyards. 
is about 40 miles long, and 16 broad, and contains the || Here is an univerſity, with a library, obſervatory, phyſic- 
bailiwics of Bercka, Jena, Orlamund, Dornſberg, and den, &c. a conſiſtory, ſuperintendency, Latin and 
Tondorf; with the foreſts of Tanroder, of Brembach, German” tacky, free-ſchool, and ducal palace. Both 
the lake of Ilmenau, Roſta, the towns of Buſtet, Bat- || the town and univerſity have fine gardens, and g 
telitet; Almanſtet, and ſeveral others. Beſides what we || eftates.” The former gives name to Haile, in 1 
have mentioned, which is propetiy the duchy of Weimar, || are Labedo, à ſmall town, about two miles from Jena ; 
+ _ the duke's other eſtates in Upper Saxony are thoſe of .the || and Kirchberg, an old caſtle, which gives name and 
branch of Saxe - Jena, Boy was POR 1 0 title to a burgrave.. r Sper.< / 
the bailiwics of , Burget, Capolendorf, „ e e eee 
ee. and the univerſity” of 'Yeiia,” of Which this prince is „„ 
joint ſovereign with the duke of Saxe-Eiſenach, with] T.HE duchy of Codulh, ;is placed in the circle of the 
whom he ay r other things in common, ſuch as || Upper Saxony, though the inhabitants call, themſelves 
the reverſion of ſeveral eſtates, archives, tolls and mines. || Franconians ; and it is by the Matricula deemed to be in 
His revenues are computed at about 80,0001. a ear, || this circle: it belonged formerly to the counts of - Hen- 
with which he maintains 1000 regular troops in the fineſt || neberg, but has been voffeſſed by the dukes of Saxe 
order and liveries, and Keeps a tolerable court. The || Gotha ever fince 1674; It is 43 niiles in length, and 16 
chief l of road 99 7 A Oe 
Magdela a market-town; Butſtoff, on the Loſſe, Its capital, of the ſame name, lies about 21 miles 
where there is a ſuperintendency, and a conſidęrable north-eaſt from Bamberg. It is one of the moſt antient 
beaſt fair; Berka, on the Tin, gives name to a bajliyic ; || towns in Germany, thought to be Ptolemy's Meloca- 
Tanaoda is a ſmall town on'the fanke river; Roſenburg, || bium.; 1s Canara and well built, and defended by the 
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is defended by a 
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where broadeſt. 
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on the Loſſe, is defended by à caſtle 3 Buttleftat contains || duke of Saxe- otha's ſtrong caſtle on a neighbouring 
a palace; Apolda belongs ts the " univerſity e Tena ; || hill," Were Luther, he tefided here for moſt part during 
New Mark is a little town in the bailivic of Birgelin ; || hi dierof; Augtbourg, in 4530, to be at hand to ihflrud 
Burgelin, itſelf, is a walled town with 'a caſtle and ſu- || his'athetehts, was feveral_ times impriſoned fo ſpeaking. 
perintendency ; 3 Saale, is a ſmall town, freely vf His ſuperidts ; and where he compo ed, —.— 
which has likewiſe a caſtle | hymns, and epiſtles, which he dat:d ſome from the De- 
fert,” and others from'GruBoc, by a tranſpoſition of the 
4 lerters, as it is tHopght, to conceal his confinement. 
1} Here is à college with, 11 profeſſors of ſeveral faculties, 
e „ae gamir college, becauſe founded in 1602, by 
de Principality EISEN ACTH. || Joha Sißmir the cler bf Saxony, who had, in 1597, 
Jada ne edi di den en een alſo built the houſe for the courts of juſtice. The court 
THE principality of Eiſenach lies on the frvhtiers' of I or palace where the e is in the town kl, 
Heſſe. It is'mountainous, and the ſurface barren, But 4 f 
the hills are replete with mines of iron, copper, allum, 
witrioly-laline ſprings, Se. Lutheraniſm is the eſta- £ preſerved many important in- 
bliſhiec religion, and the principal places are, I ſtruckie 1 the hiſtory of t 6 reformation. 
-* Eifenach, which gaves name to the Rn and ] According to Hiubner,' the duchy of, Coburg belongs, 
is its capital. It is ſituated on the Neſſe, here that ri- in part, to the duke of Edabgbaulel, or Hilperſhauſen, 
ver-reetives the Horlel date ic; and contins 7 gymina- Een , ide nas of. 7 "town with 2 fe eilte when? 
fium, a ducal palace, à feat of high colleges, and à ſu- he rehits, 4 r 4 viltlng bf Gree-hone according to 
paintendeney. In 2 este on 2 neighbouring njountain || Te moderate. "I hit alſo. belongs loldburg, an- 
N in Luther ſuffered'TY months impriſonment. oeh Tall town,” with. a fine caſtle, 'and everal, others 
 _ J-Willhemthal is {malt town with à palace and park; f leſſer note. 1 F 
| -Rahla, famous fr ird mineral ſpring and hardware many- || Geſtimgſhauſen is a market-town on the Steinach ; 
Werte, tediatkable" for > [| RaBach # fimall ron on a fler of the faine name, with 
4271127 a, 730) DOTY 71 4000 204.4. eee big caſtle 
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and ſuperintendency; Salza, 
on the Ilm, is famous for u ſalt- work; and Oldiſleben, 
near the. Unſtruct, is ſituated on a hill, and gives name 
to a baili wic. u een Want 10 215 


2114 
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very near the great c urch. The Augſbourg confeſſion 
J ih this duehy.. "In, the Gitadel are 
old archives, wherein At ort | 


ſtructibis relating to 
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EUROPE.] 
e and ſuperintendency. Neuſtadtander-heyde, a 
— the Rote, and Steinhead a ſmall town, near 
which was antiently a gold mine. 

Schalkau is a town on the Itſch, which gives name to 
2 bailiwic. DEE : 
Senneburg gives name to a bailiwic, in which are two 
market towns named Indenbach and Murſchnitz : Neu- 
hauſz gives name to a bailiwic ; Eiſzfeld on the Werra 
contains a ducal palace and Latin ſchool, glaſs-houſe, 
vitriol manufactory, powder blue manufactory, has a ſu- 

perintendency, and gives name to a bailiwic. | 

Koninſberg is a ſmall town ſituated on a hill, and de- 
fended by an ancient caſtle. It contains a ſuperinten- 
dency, and gives name to a bailiwic; Haſstaden is a 
market town, and Heldbury on the Kreck is defended by 
a caſtle, contains a ſuperintendency, and gives name to 
a bailiwic, in which is Ummerſtadt, a ſmall town on 


{ manuf; ies, &c. &c. 


the river Rodach, with a hunting palace and a ſalt work. | 


The Principality of SAKE -GOTHA. 


 SAXE-GOTHA is bounded by Naumberg on the 
eaſt ; the landgraviate of Heſſe and Saxe -Eiſenach on the 
weſt ; the county of Eufurt and Halle on the north and 
north- eaſt; and Franconia on the ſouth. Its dukes are 
deſcended from the elector John Frederic the M i- 


mous, who was depoſed by the emperor Charles V. in 


1574, ſince which the youngeſt branch has enjoyed the 
electorate. | | 

Tube eſtates of its ſovereign are {beſides the duchy of 
 Gotha, which is about 30 miles long, and 12 broad, in- 
cluding the lordſhips of Tenna, Wachſenburg, and 
Ich uſen) the bailiwic of Kranickfeld, the monaſ- 
tery of Volkenroda; and in the — of Altenburg, 
the towns of Altenburg, Orlamunda, 

burg, Schinoelle, Sichweighoff, &. His titles are the 
ſame as thoſe of the duke of Saxe-Eyſenach, with the 
addition only of the lordſhip of Tonna, and they differ 
but little from thoſe of the elector of Saxony: and as of 
all the Saxon princes of the Erneſtine branch this duke 
is the moſt powerful, ſo of all the courts of Saxony, 
next to that of Dreſden, his is the Moſt numerous and 
the moſt magnificent. He has all the officers of ſtate that 
are common to ſovereign princes. By the prudent ma- 


t of his public finances, His ſubjects are the 
le burdeded with taxes of any fate in G yet 


the revenues of the late duke were computed at a million | 
of crowns, or 200,000. a year, with which he kept on 
regular troops. His guards | 


foot between' two and 
are well-cloathed, his liveries rich, and his tables ſerved 
with more ce than profuſion. Fe Z 
Gotha, the capital city, is a large walled town on the 
river Leina, 12 miles weſt of Erfurt, and 20 eaſt of 
Eyſenach. It is ſituated in a fine corn country, about 

two days journey ſouth of Hanover. Its chief trade is 


rowing wild. This herb is reckoned fitch a ſovereign 


| ic,” as to cure wounds almoſt with a touch if taken | 5 W * | 
1 5 ages <= e 4 ers, and curriers; Lehſten is a town celebrated fer 
in time: it reſembles plantain, but has a longer leaf: rs : of lone fare bh 8 
ps 1 _— the bourhood 


the roots fatten barren” ground exceedingly, and being 
brought over to Englard, « thrive well in ſeveral places. 
Here are two churches and ah hoſpital © ©» 
Me read in Hubner's Geography, — 8 27 
1530, eight or gooo men were employed 11 years in for- 
tits the old caſtle j that n Frederic eletor of Sax- 


ala, Leuchten- 


| 


8 


8 
r 
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dency and 


hr being taken priſoner by Charles V. it was by his 


demoliſhed ;. but that when the elector was ſet at 


liberty in 18 Fa, he rebuilt it, and made it larger; but | 


that his fon, having refuſed te deliver up Grumbach, 
and ſome others, who had taken refuge there, and were 
put under the ban of che empire, he himſelf was al 

put under the ban, and beſieged there by Auguſtus elector 


of Saxony, the executioner of the mandate; and the | 


place, being taken in 1567, was demoliſhed a ſecond 
time at the expence of 55,559 florins, after a ſiege which 
coſt 953,634, when the duke was carried priſoner to 
Auſtria, his chancellor and Grumbach quartered, and 
the others or beheaded ; but duke Erneft, ſur- 


pamed the Pious, rebuilt it, cauſed both that and the | | | 
and has a ducal palace in the neighbourhood. 


town to be encompaſſed with ditches and ramparts, and 
gave it the name of Friedenſtein, or the caſtle of peace, 
in oppoſition to its antient name of Grimmerſtein, or 
the caſtle of Furies. It ſtands by itfelf on a kill, from 


- 


was alſo 


— a-aus 
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houſe. 78 | 36 
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whence there is a vaſt proſpect over a fertile plain. It 
contains a library, a cabinet of curioſities, a chapel, a 
mint, an armoury, a playhouſe, and a laboratory, and 
is embelliſhed with | fine gardens, as is Frederickſhal, 
another ducal palace in the ſubutbs. Here are ſeveral 
churches, a military and other hoſpitals, an academy for 
cadets, various ſchools, a college, foundery, ring 
houſe, green-houſe, water-works, porcelain, and other 


The other towns are 
Waltherhauſen Herbfleben | 
Hernia _ | Frederickſwerth 
Frederichrode Blaſſi Zell 
Ichterſhauſen Grafen Tonna 
Kramchfeld Ohrdorf. 


The Principality of ALTENBURG. 


THIS principality has Therunge on the north, 
Franconia on the ſouth and weft, and V on the 
eaft, It is well watered; has a fruitful ſoil, and rich 
mines, The inhabitants are Lutherans, and have fine 
ſuperintendants ; and the principal places are as follow: 

Eiſenburg, which gives name to a diſtrict and ſuper- 
intendency; Carnburg on the Saale, which was formerly 
the capital of a country; Sulza on the Ilm, remarkable 


for its ſalt works; Roda on the Roda, a market town, 
containing a cloth and ſtocking manufactory; and Or- 


lamunda on the Saale, a town much decayed from its 
priſtine grandeur. : | = 
roy... a ſmall town, gives name to a ſuperinten- 
iſtrict, and has manufactories of woollen 
cloth, earthern wares, &c. 
Altenberg on the Pleſſe, 37 miles weſt of Dreſden, is 


| the ſeat of the chief offices for the diſtricts of the prin- 


cipality. The town which is large, and was once an 
Imperial city, contains a foundation for the education of 
young ladies of decayed families, a houſe belonging to 
decayed families, another . to the Teutonic 
order, an orphan houſe, a houſe 


library, and muſeum. It gives name to a diſtrict which 


contains Lucca, Schmollen, Goſanitz; and Mufelwits. 


The Principality of SAXE-COBURG-SAALFELD. 


THE moſt conſiderable plates iti this finall princi- 
pality are U | OE I OY 


Saafeld, a handſome town om the Saales contains che 


mint for the circle of Upper Saxony, a ducal palace, a 
grammar-ſchool, vittiol- houſe, fmelting-houſe, ſeveral 
churches, manufactories of Eloth, gold and filk ſtuffs, 
&c. Saalfeld-abbey, a Benedictine monaſtery; once ſtood 
on an eminence near this town, the abbot of Which Was 


in dyers woad, of which they have three crops, the third always a prince of the empire, had the privilege of care 


by and a feat and voice in the-diets. | a, 
| Poſneck is a ſmall but poptll6is town, full of potters, 


and Grafen is a ſmall town near the river 
in which are ſome 


contain only Blanke 
on the 


The Principality QU ERFURT. 
| THIS littls principality contains only the following 
places which axe worthy of notice... 


Heldrungen, a ſmall town which gives name to a dif- 
trict and ſuperintendency. _ e ras Yes 
| Dahrne, a ſmall town, is the ſeat of a ſuperintendency, 


Juterback, on the Angerback, is a ſmall town, near 
which, in 1644, a battle was fought between the Swedes 
and Imperialifts, in 1 * = former were — 


1 


8 college, - 
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De Principality bf A N 
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THIS. principality is fituated between the rivers 
Elbe and Saale, is 90 miles in length, and 35 in breadth 
where broadeſt. _ It is divided 473 the four branches of 
Deſlau, Bernburg, Zerbſt, 
dominions were vided, it was agreed to ſubmit to the 
eldeſt of the family, who has the ſupreme government, 
and the only power to aſſemble the reſt, upon matters of 
conſequence, They hate all but one vote in the diet, 
in which they generally depute one of their number to 
repreſent them. The right of ſenjority has been eſta- 
bliſhed for ſome years in the branches of Bernbourg and 


Zerbſt, which ae the moſt numerous. It appears cer- 


tain, from hiſtory, that this family has been productive 
of mighty warriors, and many other famous men; and 


that they have matched into the greateſt families of the 


empire. 


Tue eſtates of the prince of Anhalt-Deſſau are, the 


83 of Deſſad, with the town of that name, 


orlitz upon the Elbe, Rudegaſt, Sunderſleben, Orani- 
enbaum, a ſeat on the confines of the electorate of Sax- 
ony, Ragun, Jeſnitz, &c. The prince of Anhalt-Bern- 
burg poſſeſſes the lordſhips of Bernburg on the Saal, and 
Ballenſtadt, Old Anhalt, from whence the family is de- 
nominated, Hartz e, Little Zeitz, where he reſides, 
and the abbey of rode, for ladies, of which laſt the 
ihces of Anhalt have the advowſon. The prince of 
Anhalt-Cothen has the town and territory of that name, 
between the Saale and Mulda, with Plotzkow, the baili- 
wics of Nienburg on the Saale, heretofore an abbey ; 
Wolfen, the upper county of Warenſdorf, and Guſten. 
And the prince of Anhalt-Zerbſt poſſeſſes the town of 
that name, with the bailiwics of Lindau, Coſwitz, Roſ- 
wick, Rofla, Muhlingen in Magdeburg, Water-Nien- 
burg, Dombourg, Meckern, and the lordſhip of Javern, 
or Yevern, in Oldenbourg: and he has the reverſion of 
the territory of Kniphauſen. It is computed, that the 
revenue of each is about 7000). a year, except Deſſau and 
Zerbſt; which are believed to be worth more. There is 
no univerſity in this country; but prince Lewis of Co- 
chen founded a learned fociety, the members of which 
have been chiefly employed in tranſlations of antient 
Greek and Latin authors, and the improvement of the 
German language. He was the firſt preſident, and in a 
Hort time above 20 princes, -and 600 noblemen, entered 
into the ſociety, which is called the Fructifying Society, 
and has very much advanced the learning, and improved 
the language of the Germans. The people of Deflau, 
according to the Preſent State of Germany, are Calvi- 
niſts, * the others Lutherans; but in the town of 
Terbſt there are both Calviniſts and Lutherans. It is a 
good corn country, is watered with the Saale and the 


Melde, and its principal trade is in beer. 


Tube chief towns are, 5:4 @ bis) 
Deſſau on the Elbe, at the influx of the Malda, eight 
ates ſouth of Zerbſt, and 20 eaſt of Bernburg. It lies 
in a; pleaſant fruitful country, is well fortified, and 
"adorned with the prince's-palace, In one of the chapels 
there is the tomb of one Rehebeck, an old miller, who, 
having followed Waldemar, marquis of Brandenburg, to 
the wars, where the latter was ſlain, the former perſo- 
nated him ſo artfully, that he was reſpected as the mar- 
quis himſelf. ˖ 
beer, which is tranſported all over the country. It had 
a ſine bridge over the Elbe, which the Imperialiſts burnt 
. Nn re 
Zerblt ſtands a little eaſt of the Elbe, 10 miles north 
of Deſſaw, and 46 north of Leipſic. It is very antient, 
and well fortified, . 5 
which, in the Wendiſh dialect, ſignifies Fort. It is 
remarkable for little now but being the ſeat of its prince, 
and the fame ſtrong beet brewery as at Deſſau, but it is 
aid to excel it; infomuch that in Franconia it ſells 
dearer than wine. 56 A; 


Bernburg, a fortified town," in a fruitful territory, on 


4 
_ - 


the banks of the Saale, eight miles from the Elbe, 18 caſt | 


af Deſſau, and 20 ſouth of Magdeburg. The prince 

has a 

This place was ravaged by the Wendes in 1115, and it 
was taken in 1636, 


7. Þ ; 66 "Ty ugh, 


Cothen ; and when the | 


The trade of this town is in excellent | 


to the import of the name, 


palace here, ſeparated from the town by the river. 
the troops of the elector of Sax - 
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| 


ony, when they put the Swedith 
and plundered the town, * 


garriſon to the” ſword; 
Barbi belongs to a prince of the Weiſſenfels branch of 


Saxony, who has enected a noble caſtle in it, with com- 


9 
4 


modious apartments, and crimſon velvet furniture, em- 
broidered with gold. Here is a ſuperb ſaloon, which, 
with the cloſet and cieling, are finely painted. It has 
gardens PU ſituated by the ſide of the Elbe. It 
1s obferved by M. Pollnitz, that the duke of Barbi is the 
only. Calvinift prince of the Saxon family. ' The town 
ſtands near the influx of the Saale into the Elbe, be- 
twixt Anhalt and Magdeburg 
Quedlinburg is a little ſtate in this circle, betwixt the 
principalities of Anhalt and Halberſtadt, which has the 
title of an abbacy from an abbey of great note, that was 
founded there by Henry I. who was buried in it in 936, 
and becauſe he ſpent much of his time here in taking 


. 


; 


| puty 


birds, was ſurnamed the Fowler. It was after he had de- 
feated 40,000 Hunns near Merſburg,. that he began to 
build the church, to. fulfil a vow which he tad made for 
the proſperity of his arms ; but, dying ſoon after he had 
dedicated the church to St. Servetus, his widow Matilda 
carried it on, his ſon the emperor Otho completed and 
richly endowed it, and his daughter Matilda was the firſt 
abbeſs. Succeeding emperors were alſo very kind to it, 
and declared themſelves its protectors; but, on the ex- 
tinction of the then Imperial family, the proteQorſhip 
paſſed into that of Anhalt, and thence into that of Sax- 
ony, in Which it hath continued till the cloſe of the laſt 
century, when the late elector ſold the protection-fee of 
the abbey, and of the city of Northauſen, to the elector 
of Brandenburg, for 50,000]. when the latter garriſoned 
the town, and eſtabliſhed ſeveral courts in it. The ab- 
beſs being a princeſs of the empire, and the firſt of thoſe 
princeſſes who only derive their title from their abbeys, 
complained of this to the diet, wherein ſhe has her de- 
among the prelates of the Rhine, but without ef- 
fect; ſo that now ſhe has little more than the ſhadow of 
power in the city, and the abbey. itſelf has loſt much of 
its antient ſplendor : for the abbeſſes have not, as for- 
merly, their hereditary officers, &c. - The chapter has 
four dignitaries, viz. the abbeſs, the prioreſs, the deanefs, 
and the canoneſſes, or nuns. All theſe ladies muſt be at 
leaſt baroneſſes, and prove their noble extraction for 
eight deſcents. The abbeſſes have commonly been of 
the . 5 or Electoral families. Thoſe of Branden- 

Brunſwic, and Anhalt, poſſeſs fiefs which they 


burg, 
| hold of the abbey. No abbeſs can be choſen without 
| the conſent of its hereditary. protector, and the emperor's 


| 


— 


+ 


j 


| Suderole ;, which 1 


is ſeated under a 


confirmation is ſufficient to render his election valid, 


without need of any from Rome; for that court has had 


nothing to do with the abbey ſince 1539 ; that Luthera- 
niſm was brought in by its abbeſs the counteſs of Stol- 
berg. Here are no vows made; the canoneſſes, who re- 
ceive and return viſits, know no reſtraints ; both the 
abbeſs and her nuns may leave the abbey and marry; and 
ſince the reformation ſeveral of the abbeſſes have been 
widows. The revenue of this Lutheran abbey. does not 
exceed 5000l. a year; its eſtate; beſides the little city of 
Quedlinburg, being only the villages of Ditfurt and 
is claimed by the elector of Bran- 
* 2 belonging to his ſecularized biſhopric of 
Halberſtadt. The title of the preſent incumbent is ſaid 
to be Mary Elizabeth, by the grace of- God, abbeſs of 
the — 7.1 and Secular abbey of Quedlinburg, born 
princeſs of Holſtein, &c. Her abbey has more the air of 
a little court than of a religious houſe. She gives audi- 
ences with all the affected pomp of ſecular princes, and 
1 canopy ſurrounded by her chaplains and 
Omcers. Moy © Sri i 


Quedlinburg, where the reſides, is a-little city on the 
river Bode, that was formerly a Hans town, and after- 
wards. ſubject to the abbey; but the citizens rebelling 
againſt their abbeſs in 1745, they were inade fubject to 
the elector of Saxony, though now it is in other hands. 


It is eight miles ſouth-eaſt of Halberſtadt, and 40 north- 
| weſt of Halle. It had formerly a caſtle on the top of 2 


neighbouring hill, ſince demoliſhed.. A famous council 
was held here in 1085. This town is fo: very near the 
frontier. of Lower Saxony, that ſome geographers have 
placed it in that circle, i 3 © oor nne 
The free Imperial abbey of Walkenried belongs to the 


family of Brunſwie Wolfenbuttle, who poſſeſs it as 2 
| 7 23 bailiwic ; 


EUROPE] 


empire, and to the chamber of Wetzlar. The only 


laces of the leaſt importance, in the whole bailiwic, are, 


mne, town of Walkenried on the Zorge, and the town of 
Zorge, which. latter contains two iron manufactories. 


T. Principality of ,SCHWARZBURG.,, - 


: THE Guth part of this principality; which is ſepa- | 


rated from the north, is ſurrounded by Coburg, Alten- 
burg, Eiſenach, and Erfurt; and the north part is en- 
compaſled b Thuringia, the electorate of Saxony, the 
counties of Stolberg, Hohenſtein, Eichsfelde, and the 
territory of the imperial town of Mulhauſen. In this 
principality are many fertile ſpots, yielding all kind of 
| mars, roots, fruits, &c. The country likewiſe pro- 
uces £44014 42%. va 1 | 


* 4 4 


x bt Game 1 | Veniſon 
Silver Copper 
Salt Alabaſter. 
'T he rivers are the 
Schwarze'.  .. m 
Helme TDorgange dp 
Wepper Elbe. 


The inhabitants amount to about 100,000 ; Luther- 
niſm is the religion profeſſed, and the principal places 


Ehrich on the Helm; Kinglen a market-town de- 
fended by a caſtle; Haſzelben and Ebeleben, both mar- 
Ket-towns; Grueffen, on the Helme, and Scherenberg, 
which gives name to a bailiwic. ST.” 

" Sonderhauſen, on the Wepper, has a palace near it, the 
apartments of which are fine, and the gardens elegant. 
In the armoury is an image of Puſtrich, a Wandiſh idol, 
in ſhining black metal. Its head, on which the right 
hand reſts, is large and diſproportionate, with a hole in 
the top of it, and its belly is prominent and hollow. In 
lieu of a mouth a round hole is ſubſtituted ; the legs are 


both mutilated, and the right is bent in a particular 
manner. The middle of the left arm, which reſts on the | 


lap; is broken off. This town gives name to a bailiwic, 
and is the ſeat of the public offices. Keula is a ſmall 


town which gives name to a bailiwic, wy which a foreſt | be derived from Burchard V. count of Quernfurt; to 


begins that is 20 miles in length. S 
Arnſtadt, on the Gera, has a handſome ſtone bridge 
of ſix arches. On the ſame river are braſs and iron 
works, with ſeveral mills, and a falt-petre houſe near the 
town, in which are two palaces belonging to the prince, 
ſeveral churches, and a public ſchool... 2 
Planen is a ſmall town on the Gera; Kefernburg, an 
old caſtle which gives name to a bailiwic ; Auguſten- 


burg is a fine palace and a garden; Geren a market- 


town with iron works and a ſaw-mill; Langewieſen, on 


the Ilm, is a, fief of Mentz ; and, Breitubach, on the 


fame river, contains a palace. "Vs 
The Territories of RUDOLSTAD T. 
THE principal places in theſe territories' are Ru- 
duolſtadt, on the Saale, with a caftle on an eminence in 
the neighbourhood, ſeveral colleges and courts, a Latin 
ſchool and ſuperintendency ; and in the bailiwic to 
which Rudolſtadt gives name, there is a ſmall town 
called Fenner” „ et) | 
Blankenburg, on the Rhine, has ſome paper-mills and 
copper-mines; Konitz is remarkable only for its filver 
mines ; Leutenberg has filver and copper mines, a cop- 
per mill, ſmeltin Sholes, &c. Ehrenſtein is defended 
by a caſtle; and Ilm is a ſmall town on a river of the 
ſame name. ain ry 99 TOR ST I e ee 
Frankenhauſen is environed on all fides by hills, and 
gives name to'a bailiwic ; Arnſburg is an ancient caſtle ; 
at Stranſberg there is the ruins of another caſtle ;- Her- 
mingen, on the Helme, is very pleaſantly ſituated; Scho- 
letheim is a market- town belonging to the Hopfgarten 
family z and Kalbra is ſurrounded by the plentiful di- 
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fri called the Golden Plain. 
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Stolberg county, which lies narth of the low 

Mansfeld, is about 20 miles long, and 10 broad; and 
gives name to counts of an antient, and once à very pow- 


erful family, whoſe; domains lie diſperſed but 'mott of 


them are in the circle of the Upper Rhine 3 and they 
have right to the ſucceſſion of the counts of Schwartz 
dar They are divided into the two chief branches of 
Iſenburg and Gudern,; and the latter into thoſe of Stol- 
berg and Ortenberg. They are ſovereign counts, of the 
Lutheran religion; and, beſides their large bailiwics- in 
the circle above- mentioned, 
Weringerode, in the principality of Halberſtadt, near 
the borders of which, among the mountains, ſtands the 


. || caftle of Stolberg, which, it is ſaid, was built by Otho 


Colonna, a Roman gentleman, to whom the emperor 
Juſtin gave this part of the Hercynian Foreſt, in reward 
for his ſervices, and who gave it this name from the iron 
mines he met with in the foundation of it, which, in 


« 4 


1 the German tongue, are called Sthalgrub. 


u A N 5 F I I 


MANSFELD. is one of the four Hereynian coun- 
ties, the other three being Stolberg, Hohenſtein, and 
Regenſtein. It has Stolberg and 4 upper county of 
Schwartzburg on the weſt, the principality of Anhalt on 
the north, the duchy of Saxe-Merſburg and. Saxe-Hall 
on the ſouth, and part of Anhalt and'Saxe-Hall, with 
the river Saale, on the eaſt. It is about 30 miles from 
eaſt to weſt, and 18 from north to ſouth. It abounds 
with ſeveral ſorts of minerals, very 1 to the in- 


| habitants ; particularly that called the Schei 


in a neig 


— — 


— 


1 


erſtein, pe- 
culiar to this and the neighbouring provinces : 1 * a 
blackiſh glittering kind of flate, which, 'meJted and 
bruiſed, yields much copper and filver; | Hubenfack 


| fays, there is ſcarce the like in the world; that out of it 


the inhabitants melt copper, each hundred weight of 


| which contains 10 or 12 ounces of pure ſilver; and that 


this ſtone is ſo common hereabouts, that it is evety where 
dug up. He adds, that in theſe ſtones ate lively pre“ 
ſentations, in fair copper ſtrokes, of fiſhes of ſeveraF 
ſorts, frogs, water-rats,- and other animals; that'abount 
h ouring lake; . ER 190.5 tad : 11 1," » 

The pedigree of 'the counts of Mansfeld is thought to 


| whom the emperor Frederic Barbaroſſa gave this coun- 


| try, for his ſervice in the Holy Land; and his ſucceſſors 


| have enjoyed it ever ſince, but pay homage to the elector 
of Saxony. There have been ſeveral great men of this 
family, ſome of whom have been privy-counſellors to the 
emperors of Germany, and deputy-governors of Sax- 
ony ; and the names of ſeveral of them ſhine in the annals 
of Germany and the Netherlands; but it is now divided 
into four or five branches, which makes them lefs conſi- 
derable than formerly. Some of the young counts, in 
the 16th century, oppoſed ſeveral of the Lutheran doc- 
trines, which gave riſe to a ſect called Mansfeldians. 
The two chief branches left are; thoſe of Bornſtet and 
Eiſleben: the latter lives now at the town of that name, 
and has nothing to depend on but the hunting, fiſhery, 
and patronage of the churches; the famil bein 10 
deeply in debt, that the greater part of the ich 
formerly belonged to it are ſeized by the ereditors, and 
the remainder was ſequeſtered to the elector of Saxony, 
who mort; ring o/ in 1715 to the late king George I. 


of Great Britain, for/600,000 rix-dollars; fo that all 
the-preſent count / poſſeſſed of is, only Bornſtet, with 
its diſtrict, two eſtates in Bohemia, and the ſmall prin- 
cipality of Fondi, in the kingdom of Naples. + 

The prince of this country being an hereditary count 
of the empire, we ſhall here, onee for all; give fome-ac- 
count of that-dignity, referring the curious; for farther 
particulars concerning the riſe of this title; and the ſe- 


veral ſorts of counts, to Selden's Titles of Honour, 


part II. and to the patent mentioned in Camden's Eliza- 
beth, which was granted to Thomas Arundel, of War- 


dour, and his heirs, of both ſexes, for ever, by the em- 


peror Rudolph II. when he created him a count of the 
empire. There we are informed, by Camden, that thoſe 
| . | counts 


| | | | county | 
of Schwartzburg, eaſt of Hohenſtein, and weſt of 


87 


they have the county of 


n 


„ 


n 


200 
counts have a voice in the Imperial diet, may purchaſe 
eſtates in of the emperor's\dominians, may | 


volunteers, Lo prod be ſued by the emperor but only 
y relates 


in the Imperial chamber: but that which . 
to counts of territories ſuch as thoſe of Mansfeld, is, 
chu; they were antiently created and inveſted by the deli- 
of one or more 
as dukes were [inveſted ; and the ſurrender of them was 
made by the re-delivery of thoſe banners to the emperor. | 
None of the towns or villages in this country are 
wo of deſcription, except Ei 
A ag. - which is divided into Old and New, and ce- 
We yy 4 the birth and death of the great reformer 
Martin Luther. It is populous, a great thoroughfare, 
contains many breweries, and has a caſtle to defend it. 


nm, c of WERNIGERODE. 
T HIS county is fituated on the borders of the prin- 
cipality of Halberſtade, is 12 miles long, nine broad, 


level, and mountainous. The 
—— here is Jr. the higheſt in Germany, 


the ſnow generally covers dt all the year round. The level |} 


parts of this county are fertile in 


Grain Fruit 

Pulſe . 

Flax . | Timber, &c. 

And the whole abounds in 

Game Salt-petre 
Cobalt 
Fireeſtone 

Clay 


Tue eſtabliſhed religion is Lutheraniſm, and the prin- 
cpa places ar neg Ich 
ernigerode, which gives name to the county, and is 
defended by a ſtately caſtle adorned with admirable gardens, 
and containing a fine library, and many valuable ar- 
ves. $9645 88 
de town confifts of three parts, viz. the Old Town, 
the New Town, and the ſuburb of Noſchonſade, con- 
taining in the whole about 800 houſes. It may be laid 
under water by means of the Zillicher Rivulet, The 
corporation has a property in ſome Jarge woods, fror 
which the burghers are allowed timber for building, and 
2 certain quantity for fuel. The inbabitants are em- 
ployed in breweries, diſtilling, and cloth and woollen 


manufgcbories. Along the Yilliche are fer: 


. * 28 Meal 1 
Copper And other mills. 
Brubeck, a large village, bay a foundation for fix Pro- 
ladies, 5 iſenburg defended by a. ftrong caſtle. 
f the neighbourhood of the latter there are various mills, 
and in the baliwic of Haſſerode a colour mill and lead 
s. | | F N : 4 . ; | 
n, Lordfips of REUSSEN. 


Ts lordſhips are furrounded by Erzgeberg 


1 


- Leatenderg, Altenberg, and the Bailiwie of Zeitz. The 
plains are fruitful, the bills rich in minerals, and the 


rivers abound in fiſh, The people, who are Lutherans, 

employ themſelves in woollen and iron manufactures, 
The principal places are, n 

Greit on the Elſter, a town encompaſſed with woods 

5 It contains near 500 houſes, a hand- 


Zeulenroda conſiſts of between three and 400 honſes, 
has a manufactory of ſtuffs, ſtockings, &c. an allum 
mine, and an annual f; | 7025 
_ Burg is a caftle on a rock, Trawrenth a market town, 
celebrated for its iron works, and Moſchlitz a market 
town, which has an allum mine work. 

Gera is a handſome little town, ſituated in a pleaſant 


* 


_ manufaftory. 


— 
1 


banners for ſeiſin of their territories, | 


„che capital of 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
Schlewitz has a woollen manufactory, and gives name 
iſt to a lordſhip, which contains three market towns, viz, 


* 


Gorgwitz, and Market-Hohenleuben. | 
| ,Lobenſtein'on the Lemnitz, contains about 400. houſes, 
and. Hirſchberg, in the lordſhip of Eberſdort, belongs 
to the counts of Lobenſtein. ' 

The great induſtry of the inhabitants of theſe lord- 
| ſhips; render them very rich; for the people ſeem to 
| make buſineſs their pleaſure, and to conſider labour as 

amuſement. | A, 


Nature lives by toll: 


Tanns, 


4 
* 


| 


Beaſt, bird, air, fire, the heavens, and rolling world, 
All live by action: nothing lies at reft, 
But death and ruin: man is born to care: 
Faſhion'd, improv'd, by labvuur ; this of old 
Wiſe ſtates obſerving, gave that happy law, | 
Which doom'd the rich and needy, ev'ry rank, 
| La, — occupation, 1 oft jours | 1 

heir chieftains from the ſpade, or furrowing plough, 
Or bleating ſheepfold, | Hence utility _. * 
Thro? all conditions 3 hence the joys of health; 
; Hence ſtrength of arm, and clear judicious thought; 


Hence corn, and wine, and oil, and all in life 
Delectable. What ſimple nature yields 

7 nature does her part) are only rude 

| aterials, cumbers on the tharny ground; 
| Tis toil that makes them wealth. | 
| 

| 


The Lordſbips of SCHONBURG, 


THE. greateſt part of the inhabitants of theſe lord- 
ſhips are Lutherans, very induftrious, and have ſeveral 
flouriſhing manufactures. The counts of Schoburg 
have a ſeat in the diet of the empire, and in that of the 
circle. The principal places are, | 5 Py 
Waldenburg on the Mulde, famous for its brown and 
4 earthern wares ; Hartenſtein gives name to a lordſhip , 
Stein on the Mulde is defended by a caftle ; Loſnitz has 
a cloth manufactory; and Wechſelburgh on the Mulde 
contains a noble ſeat, rnd) wt cope 


" Lichteindein 8 | fi Penig : 

PET Kſburg ' | Burgſtadt 3 

4 f | Glaucha |, „i 51 | T 11 275 4 Wat | 7 < 4 

| are all ſmall towns, the latter having a ſtuff manufac- 

1 tory. The people of theſe lordſhips are particularly at- 
tentive to their religi £ 


ous duties, and ſeem to be 


F 4 Bok £ * * - 7 


| edly pious in their | 
Hail beavnly piety, ſupremely fair: 


: 4 = 


: 


Whoſe ſmiles can balm the horrors of deſpair. % 
Bid in each breaſt unuſual tranſports flo. 
And wipe the tears that ſtain the cheek of woe: 

How bleſt the man who leaves each meaner ſcene, © 
Like thee, exalted, ſmiling, and ſerene'!—© © | 
1 © Whole rifing foul purſues a nobler flight. 


"Whoſe boſom melts with more refin'd delight; 
"Whoſe thoughts, elate with tranſports all ſublime, 
Can ſour at once beyond the views of tine: 
Till loos'd from earth, as angels unconfin'd, 
He flies aerial on the darting wind 5 - 
Free as the keen-ey'd eagle, bears away, 
And mounts the regions of eternal day. 


e Cunt of HOUSTERN., 
| THIS territory, though rather hilly, abounds is 


1 4 * - 
f 1 ; 


RET 5. Timber vor 
5 a4 Graſs ke 8 ; > 11 272 F : ron f x. 5 344 
| Cattle Alabaſter, s 
; . „ 


which latter it may not be improp here to deſeribe. 
The Jaſper differs little from Sg „only it is ſafter, 
and will not bear fo fine a poliſh, uſe it conſifiþof 
groſſer particles; beſides, it is not ſo tranſparent, and is 
| moſt commonly ; and the nearer it comes to an eme- 
{| rald, the higher is the value. However, it is of other co- 


vale near the Elfter, It contains a gymnaſium and woollen | 
N ſlamong which are included the nephritic ſtones, 


lours, and on that account is divided into different ſpecies, 


% 


/ 
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The white . ſtone has a very fine, compact, 


| ture, with a ſmooth gloſſy ſurface, and is of va- 
| e bug the ERA ſort is two inches in dia- 
meter. The ſhape is very irregular like a common flint, 


4 it is naturally of a fine white, with great brightneſs || 


and tranſparency. It has, ſometimes a blueiſh tinge, 
which makes it appear of a deep pearl colour, and upon 
that account is more valued by ſome 2 but when it is 
vellowiſh, it is not in great eſteem. It looks pretty much 
Me marble, but breaks into fine glofly bits, and is con- 
ſiderably heavy, as well 28 very rd. It is often cut 
into ſmall cups and other toys, which are extremely 
1 jaſper is a bright ſemi-tranſparent ſtone, 
and of a cloſe, very hard, irregular texture. It has been 
found in maſſes of many feet in diameter, ſometimes no 
bigger than a horſe-bean, It is of a deep beautiful green, 
and almoſt always of the ſame colour throughout, _— 
it has been ſometimes met with clouded with white... It 
is externally pretty, bright and gloſſy, and breaks into 
ſmooth. pieces, ſeeming to be of à texture between flint 
and marble. It is conſiderably heavy, and its very great 
hardneſs renders it capable of a fine poliſh,” | |... -- 

The ſoft duſky green jaſper is not ſo hea 


of a flat ſhape, from two to hve inches in diameter. The 
ſurface is pretty full of ſuperficial cracks, and the colour 
is always dull, with ſometimes a blueiſh and ſometimes a 
rowniſh caſt. The moſt remarkable places arec, 
Honſtein, which at preſent is but a ruined caſtle, yet 
it gives name to the county and to a bailiwic; Ilfeld, a 
Jill on the Behr, that belongs to the elector of Brunſ- 
chan Ac en „ and contains a ſmall college; and 
Bleickrade, a fall town in the lordſhip of Lora, which, 
wich the town of Kaettenberg, is now incorporated with. 
be principality of Halberſtadt, and conſequently both 
towns. belong to the king of Pruſſia. 
Ebrich on the Zorge has ſeveral manufaQtories, and. is 
the ſeat of a ſuperintendency ; Sachſa is a ſmall, town 
with a ruined caſtle, a flatting mill, a paper mill, and a 
gunpowder mill; Benneckſtein famous for its iron mills, 
and Great Bodungen, a market town on the Bode. 


II. De Cirel f LOWER SAX ON Y. 
- THIS circle is bounded. on the north by the duchy 
of Sleſwich and the Baltic, on the ſouth W. circle of 


| Saxony. and a part of that of the Upper Rhine 
22 welt 55 the ckeele of Weſtphalia and the North 


Sea, and on the eaſt by part of the circle of Upper 


Saxony. In ſome parts it is woody, ſandy, marſhy, &c. 
but 9 it * be deemed a very fruitful country. 

Some parts of this circle have already been deſeribed 
in the account of thoſe countries to whoſe ſovereigns they 
now appertain, ſuch as Magdeburg, Halberſtadt, &c. in 
Pruffiaz Holſtein in Denmark, &c. We ſhall therefore 


proceed to a deſcription of thoſe parts which we have not 


yet mentioned. 3 ſds. tb it hoe b 
Oi BRUNSWIC-LU NEN BURG. | 
IN (this country, though many places abound. in 

heathy, marſhy, ſandy, and barren foils, yet ſeveral dif- 


grits are exceedingly fruitful in 4683297; 00;. 00.5 
-Vetches Fruit | 
h Flax J 


Woad Madder, &c. n ; | 
Here are likewiſe great quantities of 


| 
| meg | | ow 3 _ 
Hon 5 Same | | 
F Minerals | 


© Salt ſpriogs © | Turf, Ke. 
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Theſe territories have many manufaQtures of woollen 
eloths, ſtuffs, linen, thread, lace, cotton, carpets, gold 
wriſt, galoons, fringe, ſword-knots, taſſels, halberts, 
embroidery, tobacco-pipes, Why — — | e. 


| | nor ſo 
valuable as the former, and is generally found in ſtones 


| 


— 


— 


Catholics are tolerated in ſome places, particularly at 
Hanover and Gottingen; and Calvinifts' and Jews are 
tolerated throughout all the electoral territories. 

It being incompatible with the limits of this work to 
trace the anceſtors of this illuſtrious houſe, we ſhall only 
obſerve, that the houſe of Brunſwie being united in the 
two ſons of Henry duke of Zell, in 1546 the branch of 


Henry, the eldeſt of | thoſe ſons; and the electoral branch 
of Brunſwie-Lunenburg, from William the young 

ſon; and that the anceſtreſs of both branches was Mar- 
garet queen of Scotland, wife of king Malcolm III. and 
iſter to Ed Atheling the Saxon, Who was the true 
lineal heir of the: crown of England, both of the Daniſh 


and Saxon race; which Edgar dying without iffue, the 


right of ſucceſſion to the crown fell; to queen Marga- 


Saxon royal families. Had we room, we could ſhew 
from hiſtory, how his mijeſty e from the 
Scottiſh, : Norman, and Welch royal families, after che 
conqueſt, and particularly from the Plantagenet family; 
from Margaret queen of Scotland, daughter to dur king 


Henry VII. from the houſe of Lancaſter; from the Scots 


royal families of Baliol and Bruce; and, laſtiy, from 


king James, the firſt monarch of Great Britain; ſo that 
has in his veins the blood of all the royal'fa-" 
milies that ever reigned in this iſland. It might alſo be 


his maj 


demonſtrated, that this. family is one of the moſt antient 


and illuſtrious in Europe; that it is deſcended from, and 


has intermarried with moſt, if not all, the fovereipn fa- 
milies in Chriſtendom ; that there have been two em- 
perors of Germany, and an empreſs of Conſtantinople, 
of this family, not to mention the ſhare Which the late 
queen | Caroline. might early have had in the Imperial 
throne of Germany, had it not been for her inflexible 
attachment to ee religion; and that from this 
family are deſcended the kings of Sweden, Denmark, 
Poland, and Pruſſia, the electars of Bayaria and the Paw 
latinate, the families of Heſſe, Baden, Mechlenbtrg. 
and ſeveral princes of the .houſe-:of Saxony; 10 en 
we might alſo add ſeveral mitred prelates, 


of the empire, beſides one cardi mal. 
The creation of the electorate, which is attached to 
the duchies of Hanover and Zell, was concerted at the 
congrels at the Hague in 1592, by our king William 
III. of glorious memory, and happily effected by his in- 
fluence, in conjunction with moſt of the Proteſtant 
princes of the empire, on purpoſe to counterbalance the 
acceſſion of the popiſh branch of the Palatine family to 
the electorate of the Rhine. It was oppoſed by ſeveral 
German princes, and particularly by the duke ot Brunſ- 
wic Wolfenbuttle, out of envy'y but the then emperor 
Leopold, in order to teſtify: his gratitude to the Protef- 
tants for their aſſiſtance in the War againſt France, and, 
conſidering not only the perſonal merit of duke Erneſt 


the firſt ſeat in the college of princes at the diet, and us 
one of the moſt conſiderable in the empire for-antiquity, 


in the college of electors at Ratiſbon; wherein it was 
dignity ſhould be conferred on the faid prince Erneſt 


tered their proteſt againſt this reſolution, as contrarv to 
the laws of the empire, becauſe done without their 


| conſent... Nevertheleſs, in December following, the 
emperor gave prince Erneſt the inveſtiture, by delivering 


the electoral cap to his plenipotentiaries, and declaring 
him elector. N 5 $6: 3 195. 9325404 
The extent of the particular dominions of the elector 
is thus ſet out by the author of the Preſent State of Ger- 
many. n By. 3 n 4 r 


1 1 Miles long. Miles broad 
The are; of Grubenhagen 40 40 
The duchy of Hanover, or Calenberg 40 12 
The duchy of Lunenburg e 

The duchy of daxe-Lawenburg . ä 
The duchy of Bremen, including Verden, 66 40 
The county of Diepholt 30 10 
| Ee e The 


Luthetaniſm is the eſtabliſhed religion, but Roman 


Brunſwic Wolfenbuttle, and Beveren, deſcended: front 


ns Pe ee 
titles of the Scottiſh, Pictiſn, Britiſh, ' Daniſh,” and 


| late ere having 
been 18 archbiſhops and biſhops of this family, all prices 
Denne 


but the great dignity. of the Brunſwie family, who had 


wealth, and power, ordered it to be put to the queſtion,. 
reſolyed, the 17th of October, 169a, that the electoral 
and his heirs. Tbe college of princes immediately en- 


A 
g 


202 


's pretenſons ate only to the ſmall count 
of Exchfeld, (ok which the elector of Mentz is — 

the of Grubenhagen: to the larger 
35 the .by e Hildeſheim: to * fortreſs © of 
e of Reinſtein, as a vacant 


Th 7 revenues Alte 1. From the falt-pitss a ſprings, 
within the walls of Lunenburg. 2. From taxes on land, 
= merchandize, ublic ouſes, and inns. But his 
* revenues 8 the [rich mipes of ſilver, 

and copper. The mines of Clauſthall, with thoſe 


of $6 Andrew and Altena, yield near 200,0001-'a year; 


ee this computation is to be underſtood as 
of all A is not ſhecified : ſo that, upon the 
s revenue is calculated to amount to 


while. e -A year. n the year 16. 


the elector 

near 5 regular troops on foot. Now that the 

be of the electorate are 1 above one-half, by the 
addition of Gunenbocg and Bremen, he may raiſe an 


30 and 40 men, Mons greatly 

— 1 his * Wy the year 1729, che reviewed 
2 body of 19,890 men; an 
NED ls augmented to 8 regular troops. In 
1087 th there was an. hereditary and perpetual union made 
between this e family and that of Saxony; which 
e in 1731 and 1736, for the mutual guarantee 
peaceable F 17 rg their N hs Os all 


bu 
32 * of een has the Weſer o on —— ED 
tbe, and part of Lune 
man Sea on the north; — part of Verden and Olden- 
the ſouth. It is about 60 miles in „and 
lte inclading Verden. It is divi into, 


and of Bremen, proper ſo called, which lies 


burg on 
140 

ſome a round the city. 2. urſterland, along the 
caalt from the Weſer to the mouth of the Elbe. 3. Hade- 
Und, the north part of the duchy at the mouth of the 
Elbe, where the people are teckoned ignorant, but fo 
fond; of gay cloaths, 'that their neighbours have a 
723 that 55 there are nd peaſants in Hadeland,” Part 
it belongs to Hamburg arid part to Saxe-Lawenburg. 
Kedingerland, in which lies Stade. 5. Altland, a 


En cel tract, of about 14 miles in length. Be- 


twixt Bremen and Stade the country is deſert, and either 

ee or e but the other parts towards 
Sen at, and abound with fields, mea- 
he inhabitants, who formerly 


are Rill reckoned. a8 good ſoldiers as any in Ger- 
Ix and it is ſaid of the Wurſtlanders in particular, 


they. will fight and drink with the beſt men in Ger- 
The ſituation of the country between two ſuch 
3 Tn rivers, has el the thoughts: of: the people 
in general to trade. 
"The he; emperor Caleb Pius gave eh 
garius, the firſt archbiſhop of Bremen and rower tg 
hem he made metropolitan” of Denmark, and all the 
countries to che north. He died in 865, and 
bg. ah nenavelly obſerved by the common [people here 
eat ſolemnity. Denmark and Sweden were no longer 
— this ſee, hen Lunden was erected into an 
ee but this country 


continued ſubject to its 


archbiſheps, till, by the treaty of Weſtphalia, the arch- | 
| and then made over to the elector of Hanover. 
Swede; ſur reſtoring the peace of the em- 


oprię 22 ſeculari 


2 
2 F they 


: converted" into a duchy, and 
had taken 


with. * 45 A acbbier im deſendę of their liberties, they 
pleaded for the ſame exemptions when made ſubject to 

Swedes, who continued their maſters tilF 1712 when 

is country and Verden were conquered by the king of 
Denmark. This prince mo it ſoon to the elector, 
who in 4715 had 230, oool. granted him by his parlia- 
ment, to enable him to male the purchaſe of it. There 


was an oppoſition, n made to it, in both houſes, 
and a clamour raiſeg + ah it without-doors; but, how- 


ever convenient it mi 
whoſe, family (Wag: nigh 


be it might be of the moſt dangerous conſe- 


in September 1735, that 


on the eaſt; the Ger- 


— 


n 


a 


bs _ A. 


t be. far the elector of Hanover, 
of. Bremen once before, and 
to whoſe dominions it 25 contiguous; - the {legiſlature 


As their anceſtors had frequent wars 


air, in a fruitful country on the river 


— 


—_— 


| cones out of Lunenburg, and is .Havig 


|} dace-this place in 1424, ab did in 1852 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GREOOCRA PHY 
| quence 


to the crown of Great Britain, that any foreign 
prince, eſpecially a maritime power, ſhould bold the key, 
which the king of Denmark then had; of the Elbe and 
the Weſer. Any one who takes the pains to peruſe the 
maps of this part of the empire, will pereelve, that, 
whilſt chat king was in poſſeſſion of the düehtes of Bre- 
men and Verden, he was ntaſter of the ſea-eoaſt- from 
Denmark almoſt to the Seven Provinces. ' The maps 
ſhew; that the Elbe runs; for above 500 miles, ; through 
Bohemia, Saxony, Brandenbur „and the' reſt Germa. 
ny; and that the Weſer paſſes, for ions 250 miles, 

through Heſſia, Weſtphalia, Oldenburg, 2 nid ſortſe other 
countries of the empire: and the vaſt importance of thoſe 
rivers to out trade will be confeſſed by dne who 
conſiders that all our 'woolen, and other Engliſh manu- 
factures, and almoſt all our eemmodities; both ꝗqomeſtit 
and foteigh, to the value of many hundred thouſand 
pounds a year, are by thoſe ſtreams con to innu- 
merable markets; an that 


too precious to have lain at the mercy of any foreigner, 
either to lock it up from us, or to 15 5 im poſitions 
he. pleaſed on it, as might have been the caſe, if his ma- 

jeſty had not got Bremen and Verden out of the hands of 
the king of Ra "In 17, this country ſuffered 
very much by inundations from the Elbe, the banks of 
which ate in ſome places very low, and would be fre- 
quently overflown, were it hot for the dykes; ID 1 20, 


che crowa of Sweden conſented 1 in form to the Aifnem- 


derment of this duchy from its other dominions, and 
called it to the houſe of Brunſwie. 5 
he common dialect of this, and a 5 
the lower circles of Germany y, is a ſort be 4 dre 
neither Dutch nor High German, but pattaking of both? 
or rather the root of 705 ; for it ſeems to Bae Raines 
more of the antient Anglo-Saxon than af the Dutch 'of 
4 44 - German : yet every one underſtands 
it is the langunge of Were printed Books, ſermons, 
and written letters. 
It is watered b —5 Ruch The Tech; His Vaime; 
14 the —— — together, and fall into the Weſer ; 


as do the — Lain, the'Stotel, and feveral-others ; 
So Eſſa, the Schwingel, and) the Oste, fall into the 


e mot remarkable places in this quchy a are 
Boxtehude, on 'the' Ela; er Eſt; g miles weit of 
Hamburg, and 48 north-eaſt · of Bremen, in 2 pleaſam 
country, fo 8 as to be reckoned one" f che grana- 

ries of Hamburg. It is 2 pretty large town, With broad 
ſtreets, and is Arrsun ed With a Weir and wall; upon 
Which there are old ruinous towers. river; which 
. eg up 
to the town, falls into the Elbe at 
miles off, where the latter is about a mile över; And from 
hence there is a fine profpe&t of Hambur Tue town, 
whiely firſt had its riſe from a nunnery wa ladies ies of — 
mily of that name, was of ſuch note formerhy; as to be 
admitted into the Hanſeatic league, and ft retains the 
Privileges: of a city, with  burgomaſjers andy fenators. 


One of the dukes of Brunſwie a in vain, to re- 
lle of the 


| counts of Mansfeld, who, becauſe he coin talte it; 
ſet ſire to the neighbouring nunnery. Boring the eivil 


abovementioned * our Lark * 


wars of Genmangs it was ſeveral times taken om, and 
re taken by the wedes ; who being at length reſtored to 
it in 0 , kept it, with the reſt of the duchyof Bre- 


men, till the whole country was conquered by. the Danes 


Stade, which is reckened the ſecong- tom in the 
duchy, next to Bremen, has a good trade, and achealthy 
winga, or 
Schwingel, which falls into the Elbe two miles'below-it, 
by miles weſt of Hamburg, and 44 north of rs 

his, beſides its having been a free impexial,aity, and 
one of the Hans Towns, was formerly jet with 
Eg privileges; icularly, for being an ik um or 
anctuary for all enders, with a right 7. ' r ſhips 
paſſing up the Elbe; but became fo poor, h Hamburg's 
outſtripping it, chat it was forced to ſell its ; ben of to that 
8 Hand Put itſelf under the protection 8 


op of Bremen, it having formerly been che-gapits} of 


a mar quiſate of its on name, which Was anrieced! te 
that ſee hy its marquis in the 1 3th c —— 


ſome 


by the ſame een a great 
part of our riches flows continually home to us; a trade 


; S , ; P ; 
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rantz, abòut feur 


rere AA I wv ae mite «4. tw. 4 


. 


Gine dilguſt taken at Hamburg, temoved hither, which 
revived its trade, ſo that it again became rich and popu 


- 


Jous, and is in good. condition , at; preſent, though the | 
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with ab. en From its fee, zel dee lea and they 


have every, 25 ſeyeral forts in ſeaſon. Among 


| 


Engliſh returned to Hamburg. The town is well built, 
an 


its town-hall, market- place, and churches, are 


eee 
- Bremerfurd, or Breme-Verden, is a walled town, with 
a pood' caſtle, that commands the neighbouring plains ; | 


and 2 palace, which was formerly the archbiſhop of 
Bremen, on the river Oſte, that rung, into the Elbe. 


It is 15 miles puch from Stade, and 28,pareh of Bremen; 


nd the chief trade of it is by paſſengers, Dgtwixt thoſe | 


ns. The chancery of the dachy s kept at this 
ace. (4-19 > 8 


| nb . * 's © by q 4 | j * WW. 7 10 t, 6 £24) 
1 a bailiwic, conſiſting of a caltle, with 


2 


bg the coalt where, the ſouth 


reat benefit to n on the Elbe in 
winter, hen the river is full of ice. Here likewiſe 


Europe to Some into, as all ſhips coming to Hamburg 
are vi, to pay half pilotage; whet 
on board or not, they are ſeldom at ſea but in good wea- 


country, -. Adjoining to the bailiwic of Ritzbuttle is the 
Title Günter of Had 


longing to the Hamburghers, and ſituated | 


[| which 


| 


| with, all the; ri 


others, they catch great quantities of ſalmon and. lam- 
preys, the former of which, being dried and ſmoked, 


and the latter pickled, re in. great eſteem thtonghout ali 
it endowed them with the 


vilege that neither their perſons nor goods ſhould be liable 
to arreſt, attachment, or other impoſition, thraugllout 


the empire; and Charles V. gave them tbe right of 


coinage; but, on its receiving 


rece he reformation in 1 5525 
and zealouſly. defending it againft one of their.;arch- 
biſhops, that emperor, ordered the city. to be beſieged: 

the duke of, Rrunſwic; againſt whom it made ſo ales. 


a defence that, after almoſt à year's continuauce, he | 
was forced to raiſe 42 The archbiſhops did ndt embrace 


the reformation till 158 5. This city pictends to rigtit 
of yote and ſeffion in — 1 So Charlema 
which was confirmed to them, though the , archbi 
oppoſed, it, by the emperor Ferdinand III. in 16 (Afr 
terwards, on the ſecularigation of the; archbiſhopric in 


the reign of queen Chriſtina, of, Sweden, new diſputes 


aroſe, which, came to a rupture in 16354, and though 


they were compaſed under [Charles Guſtavus in 1658; 
chey broke out, again under Charles XI. who. claimed the 


Sec of, the city „ as well 8 that of the duch 

7 been yielded to the 3 treaty : but 
F qiſclaimed it, on the baſis af the zoth art 
ticle of the treaty, of Oſnaburg. hereby it Mas de- 
clared a. free. th 1 city; though the archbrſhapricg 


— 


emperor and empreſs, to the c ë˖Ʒ‚an of, Sweden. 
Swedes, nexertheleſs, not being ſatisſied, brfieged it 
above weeks, but raiſed the ſiage, at the interpuſition 
of the neighbouring princesz and then followed tie 
treaty of Hahenhauſen in 1 

obliged to, part with ſome of its antient privileges, and to 


& * = 


Þ 1679, The lite Charles XIL. in 1698, granted-li- 
| | N rom taxes, 


Bremen, the capital of the duchy, ſtands in a fruitful 
plain, 23 miles eaſt of Oldenburg; and about 460 north- 
weſt of 5 | 11 is an antient, large, populous, flou- 
Tiſhing free imperial city, and the third in rank among 
the Hans; of whoſe three renowned free imperial cities, 
viz. Hamburg, Lubeck, and Bremen, though it is reck- 
oned the leaſt conſiderable, it is certainly much the 
oldeſt, it being noted for ſhipping when the monks, ſent 

the to convert the Saxons, embarked, here for 
England, which was” 200 years before Hamburg was 
built, and above 500 before the building of Lubec, An 
archbiſhopric was founded here by Charles the Great, 
who. made it the metropolis of the north. Henry V. 
granted the citizens great privileges, in reward of their 
valiant performances in the holy wars. It had ſeveral 
privileges alſo granted it by the emperor Wenceſlaus, for 
clearing the coaſt from pirates, and protecting the mer- 
chants ttading on the Weſer; and no goods were al- 
lowed to go down the river, and paſs this city, without 
being firft landed here. The inhabitants have the privi- 


lege alſo of fiſhing from the bridge of Hoye, four Ger- 


man miles above Bremen, down to the ſea; as likewiſe 
in the riyers Hunte, Ochtum, Wemme, and Leeſum, 


_ 


Which flow into the Feler. The city is well ſupplied 


tories belonging to his Britannie majeſty. The river 
Weſer, which. is 2 about 30 miles from the Tea, 
runs through it, and divides the old city from the new 
but there is à cmmunic Fer bridge of boats, and 
ſeveral, wooden bridges. The riyer is not navigable for 
ſhips of burden farther than Fegefeck, ſix miles | below 
the town, Where there is a cuſtom-houſe, and where all 
ſhips load and unload: ſo that all goods are brought up 
from thence in flat- bottomed veſſels. It has a conſider- 
able trade to England, eſpecially with all ſorts of Weſt 

balian linens, and ſends. ſeyeral ſhips, particularly to 

,ondon,, every year; here being a great conſumption of 
the Engliſh and woollen manufactures which they receive 
not only directly from England, but chiefly by way of 
Hamburg and Holland, and diſperſe: again through the 
whole circle of Weſtphalia. It ſends ſhips likewiſe to 


France, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, and a great number 


to Davis's Streights. It bas alſo a: conſiderable: inland 
trade, particularly to the great fairs and marts in Ger- 
many, to Which, among other goods, it ſends large 
quantities of calicoes and ſugar, printed and refined here, 
though not to that perfection as at Hamburg. Its beer is 
oy much eſteemed in Germany, and therefore. exported 
in large quantities. Its other commodities are, minerals, 
timber, corn, cattle, and leather; in drefling of which, 
and cloth, they are very expert: ſo that both ate ſent 


| bither, for that purpoſe, from other countries. Its 


duties 


is belonging toit, was added by the 


by which the city was 


with terri- 


duties upon importation and exportation are very low, 
which is a great encouragement to its trade, and gives it 


an N the Duteh in the countries betwixt this 


city and republic. It is reckoned, in fhort, the 
nemt port to Hamburg, in the whole empire, for com- 


force to convoy their merchantmen. It generally fends 
25 or 30 ſhips a year to the whale-fiſhery in Greenland; 
and their harpobners, being eſteemed the moſt expert in 
all 7 RON are frequently hired both by the Dutch 
0 Bock the old and new towns are pretty well fortified 
with high walls, a broad ditch, and à counterſcarp: the 
former has ſeveral towers on the walls, after the old man- 
ner.; but the walls of the new town have Eight fine bul- 
warks, - It is, - however, ſtronger by nature than art. 
Here is a garriſon of 600 men, beſides the guard kept, 
day and night, at the town-houſe, by 200 of the citi- 


with rows of trees, there is a road for coaches, as well as 


| | ſerves as a fort of common 
merce ; and, in time of war, it alſo fits out ſhips of | 


of Statua Rolandina; on which is an antient inſeription, 
denoting it to be a teftimonial of the liberty granted by 
Charles the Great to this city. On the oppolite fide of 
the market is a public hduſe, which, ät the ſame time, 

at hall for the ſeveral colle; 
or afſernblies of the burghers and the council of tr 


| Ori'the largeſt of its wobden bridges there is an engine 


chat raiſes water, ald diſtributes it all over the city ; and 
chere is a fort at che Head of it, which I well guarded. 


| - Under ttt ente douſe is a ſpacious, Wige cellar, 

wherein are Ne a each of Which holds much 

| above 100 hogiheads, whereof four are'always kept full 

| of Rheniſh wine, and the fifth is left abe. 
8 


with a fmall 
door at, the head of it, to gratify ſuch a 


| tity ſuch as have the curio- 
ſity to entet it. There is one vault f choice old hock, 
the key of which is kept by the preſiding bargomaſter, 
and only a number of bottles left in the hands of th 


| 
rens. On the city wall, or ramparts, which are planted i} maſter of the cellar, to be fold' at about a dollar, or 4s. 
| 


foot-paſſengers,. and a moſt agreeable proſpect of tlie 


river, and the adjacent country. 


It has a grand arſenal, well ſtored with artillery, mall 


6d. a bottle. The city coins à little piece of money of 
its oyyn, called à groat, Which is worth about a halfpen- 
| ny 3 763 of their yards make 100 Engliſh. The cuſ- 
tom, Which afterwards became general in the other Hans 


arms, and other - utenſils and tools of War, both antient ]] Tewus, of ſwearing new-comers by bread and falt, and 


and modern. There is à leſſer, which is 2 — 1 
m for the burghers, it being a ſpacious hall, where 
onal of trade meets, Ane walls of which are 


making them free, on paying a fine of good liquor to the 
| company, is faid to have been begun here. | 


| -* Otterſberg, alittle fortified town, 14 miles north-eaſt 


handſomely adorned with ſmall arms. At the entrance [| of Bremen, with a Frog caſtle or paſs on the borders o 


of it there is the 

who, by ſome mec | 
tread on them, lifts up the bever of his helmet with his 
truhcheon' to falute bw. 
From the gallery of the grand arſenal, which contains 
the greater part of the ſmall arms, ranged in a very beau- 
tiful manner, there is a paſſage to the Gymnaſium, or 
academy, built after the reformation, which was at firſt 
only a | ay ſchool, afterwards advanced to the title of an 
univerſity ; which, by the munificence of ' ſeveral worthy 
citizens, makes as g 1 as ſome of the beſt in 
Germany, and has produced many g wen 

The ſenate, council, or b hou is à large Go- 
thic ſtructure, built in 1405, and adorned on the outſide 
with ſeveral ſtatues of the emperors and electors, befides 
thoſe of Plato, Ariſtotle, Cicero, and other antients; 
and a picture of the old and new towns. "Phe council- 
chamber has the pictures of 12 German emperors, down 
to Leopold. The courts of juſtice, and other apart - 


re of à warrior in complete armour, 


che biſhopric, was 
iſm under the ſteps, 2s ſoon as you 


as formerly the biſhop's ſeat. It was 
taken twice by the Tmperiatiſts, and once by the Swedes, 

in the German civil wars. It is a pretty large borough, 
on the river Wenime,' from whence the road towards 
Bremen is very bad, ſandy, and full of the branches of 
the river, in the middle of which is a fort, with four 
Baſtfens, that commands a long dyke, or cauſeway, with 
ſeveral cuts in it, over which ate bridges. On the 
other fide of the town; 12 miles from it, ſtood the mo- 


| naſtery” of Cloſterzeyen, charmingly: fituated, which is 


now” à conſiderable borough, adorned with many fine 
| gardens, and embelliſhed with a handſome church. This 
is the place where, in 1757, the convention was con- 
cluded between the duke of Cumberland and the duke 
de Richheu, by the mediation of count Lyner the Daniſh 

werner. ag! eee „ ee e 
Schbarmbeck is a large village which gives name to a 
diſtrict, and has a Woollen manufactory; Hagen gives 
name to a bailiwic; Stotel does the fame; Bardel is the 


ments here, are plainer than ſuits with the ne, ang; of the || name” of a village, where the nobility hold à meeti 


offices they are put to; and the lower part, or hall, in 
which there are doors that lead to the courts of Juſtice, 
is filled with toy and print-ſhops, and others for ſtati- 
e haberdaſhery wares, &c. like ours at Weſt- 


At one end of this building, but ſeparated by a ſtreet, 
there is a public ſtructure with a piazza and ſhops under 
it, which ſerves for an exchange, but is not near ſo much 
frequented as th6ſe of London and Amſterdam, and only 
reforted to by the merchants on poſt days. 
Here are ſeveral hoſpitals, particularly one for ſuper- 
annuated or diſabled mariners, and atiether' for the fick, 
lame, decrepid, and old poor people of both ſexes. It is 
a plain but commodious ſtructure, with a very handſome 
chapel. | Adjoining to it is a houſe of correction for va- 
and criminals, where lunatics are alfo kept, and | 
uch as happen to kill a perſon inadvertently, the plea of | 
chance-medley not being admitted in this country. Such 
a ſtrict diſcipline is kept in it, that it is obſerved, though 
there are at leaſt 100 profligate perſons in it, not an in- 
decent word is heard out of their mouths, they being | 


F 


4 _— 


almoſt continually obliged to accompany the taſk-maſter || 


in ſinging pſalms and hymns. "0 
be new town on the ſouth fide of the Weſer, in which 
ſtand the univerſity and the arſenal, conſiſts chiefly of 
gardens and little pleaſure houſes belonging to the prin- 
cipal merchants and other inhabitants of the old city, 
has larger and much more regular ſtreets than the latter, 
and they are moſt of them planted with rows of limes 
and wild cheſnuts. 5 | 
I be ſtreets of the old town on the north fide of the 
river, in which are the cathedral and the ſenate houſe, 
centre in the market - place, wherein ſtands an old gi- 
ic image, one of thoſe erected in many of the Ger- 


twice à year; and Nenenwalde is a village Where there 
is a foundation for à lady abbeſs and 12 other ladies. 

The bailiwic of Wildeſhauſen, on the Hemte, has 
but, a very indifferent foil. © In 1700 the crown of Swe- 


Brunſwie Luneburg, or Lunenburg; and in 170, at 
the peace of Stockholm, made over all right and claim 
thereto, as well as to Bremen and Verden. The only 
place worth mentioning in this bailiwic is the town of 
Wildeſhauſen, from which the whole receives its name. 
It is ſituated on the Hemte, contains about 300 dwelling 
houſes, a few churches, and ſome other public build- 
ings; about half the inhabitants are Roman Catholics, 
who are not allowed the uſe of bells, church mufic, or 
proceſſions; nor are they permitted to be baptized, mar- 
ried, or buried by their on prieſts, but muſt have thoſe 
ceremonies performed by a Lutheran miniſter. Here ate 
ſtil! to be ſeen the veſtiges of an antient abbey, and the 
„„ „ — deg 


| | e bins 5:10 
THIS principality is bounded on the north by the 
duchy of Lawenburg, or Lauenburg and the Elbe; on 
the ſouth by Calenberg, Hildeſheim, and part of Brunſ- 
wic ; on the eaſt by another part of -Brunſwic, and the 
duchy of Mecklenburg; and to the weſt by Bremen, 
Verden, and Hoya, In many parts the ſoil is ſandy, 
heathy, and marſhy; the banks of the Elbe, Aller, and 


mo 


gaati | 
man cities, by order of Charles the Great, by the name 
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| This old toon is ſaid. to have 4475 walled 800 years ago. 
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den 'mortgaged this bailiwic to the electoral 'houſe of 
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Hemp Alder, &c. | 


Here are likewiſe plenty of horſes, - cattle, ſheep, bees; | 
veniſon, ſalt-ſprings, and lime-ſtone. The rivers, Elbe, 
Aller, and Ilmenau, produce great quantities of fiſh, aud 
being all navigable, are of great advantage to the country 
in a commercial point of view. The whole principa- 
lity contains about 200 Lutheran churches, which are 
under the direction of two general, and 15 ſubordinate 
ſuperintendants. The manufactures are {9010 <1 


1 


| 
| 
| 


Linen Stockings N 
Ribbons Starch 8 
Hats 5 Refined ſugars | 
Bleached wax Wooden wares + 
Gold wires Barges ready built | 
Silver ditto With boats and ſome ſmall} 
Cottons  , ſhips. 3 


| bus be ö 
On account of this rincipality the king of Great 
Britain has a ſeat and voice, both in the college of the 
intes of the empires and the circle of Lower $ | 


T 'reveriies ariſe from the demeſnes, tolls on che 


| ca: x 8 1 9 , 
contributions, duties on cattle, . beer, wine, bend, name to abailiwic, which abounds in wood, and con- 


1 


I] . Efſel on the Aller gives name to a diſtrict, wherein the 
noble family of Bothmar have three manors, and a village 


| Garto belongs to / the barons: of 


g 


Ab. own, to which they appoint a miniſte. 


1 . 8 4 4 * ; „ | 1 
, 4. . Meg 


reſided after their ſeparation till ber, death, in 1526. le 


is on ſeat of a bailiwic, and has gieat trade in horſes and 
/ . TH ov 2030 

Ultzen, 's feat, little, compact town, at the confluxcof 
the Wiper, and two other rivulets, which form the river 
Elmenau, is 26 miles ſouth of -Lunehurg, and 33 north- 


eaſt of Zell. a It Was formerly called Lawe hwald, i. e. 


Lion Foreſt, and had its preſent name from the nei 
bouring monaſtery of Oldenſtadt; formerly called Old 
Ulſen, It is faid; that the firſt Engliſh Saxons came to 


Britain from this place, and thoſe who returned hung up 


a gilt tin ſhip-in the market-place, as a memorial of their 
ſucceſs, - which-continued: there till 1646, when moſt bf 


the town was burnt down, and never wholly rebuilt 
ince; but the ſtreets are larger, and the houſes more 


ſplendid and regular than before. ia to 

Hudemuhlen is a ſmall town on the Aller; Rethem is 
ſituated on the ſame river, and gives name to a bailiwic 3 
nſdorf, as does Brome 
on the Ohre to the Wolfſburg family. - fo 2 


from which they take their name, with a church of their 
1117 4 


Soltau, at the conflux of the Soltau and Bohme, gives 


and other, commodities 3 and the principal places are IF 1} tains manufactories of canvas, pluſh, lindſey-woolſey; 
Il woollen cloths, baize, ſtuffs, cc. 1 


W ee eee eee e eee 
Luneburg, or Lunenburg, the metropolis of the prin- 
eipality, is a large city ſituated on the river Elten, or 
Ilmanau, which is navigable from hence to the, Elbe. 
It is 27 miles fro e 
It was formerly an Hans töwn, a 


= 
* 
— 


d an Imperial city, 


and at preſent is ſuppoſed to contain about good inhabi- | 


tants. The name: hath been derived by ſome from Lina, 
the antient name of the Ilmanau; and by others from 
Luna, the moon, an i a ; 
by the inhabitants in the times of Paganiſm. Here | 
were formerly ſeveral: convents, out of the revenues of 
one of Which, 'viz. the Benedictine, an academy for 


martial exerciſes was founded, where the youth of the 


principality; ate taught gratis 85 — 
* 5 18 991 „eie 55. 1 
Dancing Riding, and 


& 4 Fencing;- 23 + 4. 1 TheÞrench language.” 
** F 1 8 


Out of the fame fevenues a. Latin ſchool, conſiſting of 


four claſſes, was likewiſe founded, and well endowed. 
The ſuperintendency of theſe, and the eſtates 1 2 


A r 


the ſtates of the principality, and, the preſident of the 


and in public writings ſtiles himſelf, By, Goc 
Zing aft-Direder,. and Lord if 5 the - Manſion f St. 
Hi "el in Luntburg. The public edifices are 


Three pariſh churches The ducal palace 
Three hoſpitals - The town-houſe 
A falt magazine The academy 

An anatomical theatre 


4+ 
1 - 


the ancient dukes lie interred, and where the celebrated 


table taken from the Saracens by the emperor Otho, is | 


depoſited. It is eight feet long, and four broad, was 
plated over with chaſed gold, and had a rim richly em- 


of which was worſhipped here 


7 


provincial college.” He aſſumes the title of excel ency | 
the grace of G 4 


The barracks for the garriſon y 
AR „ bo big Il are ſtill a great many French Catholics, as well as Pro- 
and the conventical church of St. Michael, in which 


| 
: 


belliſhed with precious ſtones: of an immenſe value; but 


in 1698, a} of robbers broke into the church, and 
firipped hip A cen table of a large diamond, 200 
emeralds and rubies, and moſt of the gold. Here are 
many rich ſalt-ſprings, a fifth of the product of which 
belongs to the Ling of Great Britain, The alt is the 
beſt in Germany ; the other articles, in which the com- 
mercial part of the inhabitants deal, are wool, Cay he 


wax,  lime-ftone, flax, linen, beer, &c. and warehouſes | 
are erected along the borders of the Elmenau, for the re- 


ception of goods from all parts of Germany, to be for- 
warded to Hamburg and Lubec. O02 

Burgdorf on the Aw is walled, moated, has a caſtle, 
and gives name to a bailiwic and ſuperintendency.. * 
| Aiden on'the Old Leine has a. palace, in which So- 


phia Dorothes, conſort of his Britannic niajeſy George I. 


:68 from Hanover, ||. 


| 


_ Klotzez Fullerfleben, and Gifhorn, give name each to 
a bailiwic and ſaperintendency, and the latter contains 2 
dacal-palang.b 1d ty bas oi dl eig 


Hoſſering on the au had formerly diets; Badenleiwk 
is ſituated on a lake; Wuſtro has à eaſtle; Blekede id a 
ſmall town on the Elbe; and Dalenburg on the Netze 
was once deemed a city, but is now fallen greatly to 
eg, Lb od bas . bas Ms 243 no nwdazdberid Þ 

Hitzacker is a ſmall town in à little iſland in thé 


Jetze. The caſtle was formerly the reſidence of ſome of 
the dukes. Here is a great annual fair, and the baiwvw.ie 


to which the ton gives name contains the foreſt of 
Ghorde, whiettis about 16 miles in compaſs : it abounds 
with a kind of ſeathered game, deer, wild boars, &: 


and on its eaſt ſide ſtands a royal hunting ſeat. 


Cell is ſeated on a ſandy plain, near the conflux of the 


Aller and Fubſe, 24 miles north of Hanover, and 4 


ſouth of Harburg. The town is antient, having a e 


dated in 20g, wherein it is called Tſelle. It only con- 
TO, 1 In a Jandtchait d 1} ſiſts of three ſtreets that run parallel, but is well-fortified; 
auſreſter, who are both ſelected from the Lune- || the ramparts being broad and high, and well mounted 
bur — 9 7 The firſt of theſe officers is the head of || with cannon, but not regu 
© 


lar. Here are held the chief 


| courts. of judicature for this duchy; and: in 1485, its 


* 


— — 


8 


— 
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duke Henry built a palace near that called the Hanober 
Gate, which is a. ſquare building, with four platforins at 
the four corners, moated round. Several coaches may 


eso in front on the terrace round the town, which is 
1] adorned with, trees planted all along; and the adjacent 


fine gardens, orchards, and grottos, form a 


2 1] an rot very agree- 
I able landſcape. There is but one church in the town, 


and that without a ſteeple. The French refugees have 
their church in the ſuburbs, which are very large. H 


teſtants, and the former have a chapel. All the build- 


| ings are of timber, except the churches, the caſtle, and 
the houſe of. correction, which are of brick. The 


elector has à regency here, which judges all cauſes with- 


out any appeal but to the council of ſtate at Hanover. x 
Betwixt this town and Harburg it is a" ſandy road, with 


ſcarce any thing but heath. The poſt-ſta which are 
of four miles, are very ill ſerved, and the inns the worſt 
in Germany. Though there is a good deal of heath too 
betwixt this town and Hanover, yet the country is very 
well cultivated; for the inhabitants not only make turf 
of the heath fox fuel, but it alſo ferves for paſturage and 
manure. There is a trade from hence to Bremen by the 
river Aller. | ne de 

In the neigtibourhood of this town there is the caſtle 
of Ahlen, where the heireſs of Lunenburg- Zell, that 
was married to the late elector, and afterwards divorced; 
died, after 30 years reſidence, which was more à volun- 
tary retirement, than any ſort of confinement; and 
where ſhe had the beſt of uſage and reſpect, and full li- 


F ff 


berty.to go whither ſhe pleased; and here-the late queen 
3 law queen 


Wittingen is N town in the bailiwie of Kneſebec; 
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of Denmark retired, afer the ſevere treatment the met 
wich in the court df Denmb fk. eiu 8 01 

I n the year 1757, during the late war, 2 moſt: dards 
'\rous tranſaction 
diſtreſs 3 for the duke of Richlieu, commander 
French forces," ordered . the ſuburbs of Zell to 
be burnt, but even the orphan-houſe, which contained a 


hole was reduced to aſhes, together with a great num 
I of the poor innocent (infants. —A cg of cruelty | 
ſcarce to be paralleled in biſtor ) 
Bardewic on the Luke, four miles from Luncburg, 
though now only 2 Ry ing village, was formerly a 
| Rrong populous city ad nine "churches, of which 
only the cathedral in left, wherein there is ſtill à college 
of eight reſidentiary canons, and à few vicare; but the | 
Sine rides tran to Verden, and the diftri&t about 
the church transformed into kitchen gardens. ': Over the 
there are ſome barbarous Latin verſes, in an old 
thic character, which 4 that the 5 was Lion | 
years before. Rome, and deſtroyed ER on 
ig 189. They write, that he took bl ne 
city becauſe it refuſed to -acknowled 
proſcribed by the emperor Frederic I. 


Some think here | 


©; Liucho"'1s 20/04 tain n Sable on "the Jetze'; | 
8 with a Lutheran convent, and a medieinal 
ing; and 71 


theran convent, which war formerty a" Cillnſeian en 


Winkn-an-der- Luks is a final} city an the Luke, over | 
; e has two lone bridges. 
„ has a voice and ſeat. in the diets, is a great tho- | 
| rod and gives name to a bailiw io. 


convent which was formerly 2 ine nunnery, but 
other ladies. Tbe religious reſtrictions here are not ve 
but love. uſually fills the convent, as it is cele- 
for being the retreat of ladies who have been diſ- | 


—— 


* * "Wy a" F* 
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* 


Ob merge in » cloiſter; ere, wee 
Religious hardſhips I will learn to bear: To 
To 2 milgight hours of . 
Nor think it hard within | 
With melancholy, ſpeechleſs aints todwell 3 e le 
But bleſs the day L to that refuge ran, 19 
Tas e and from that Sees 


- Wieuhauſen is a village on the Aller, with another 
Lutheran convent ; it conſifts of an abbeſs, a prioreſs, 
and 23 other ladies. 

| . - Iſenbagen on che ſe contains another Lutheran con- 

vent, but the nuns here, contrary to the other inſtitu- 
tions, may be of plebeian extraction. 

Walſtrode, i i. e. Walo's Croſs, on the river Bohme, 
25 miles north-weſt of Zell, and 40 ſouth-weſt of Lu- 
neburg, is not far from the confines of the 3 7 fe 


reduced the inhabitants of Zell to a 


. 


. of children, b let fire to, when the 


conſiſts now of 2 Lutheran abbeſs, a-prioreſs, and 14 
TY i 
| ſter, the Newſtadt, and the. Markt ; an has tolerable 
trade, particularly in beer, woollen, e and 
— in their affections; and it is ſuppoſed that ſome | 
of the-beautiful rechules here have, yor ny = Peni- 


den. . y one 


4 


1 | abbey, a prioreſs, and tine other ladies und is 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM Or GEOGRAPHY; 110 / | 


Walo, but is now à Lutheran convent, conſiſtin + op an 


ikewiſc 
che ſeat of a bailiwie _ ſuperintendency, *. 
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him; — wes | * 


| 
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It contains a Lutheran | Ph conflux of the 
from Hanover. It is well fortified by towers, 
| ramparts, à double gitch, and en e and is. ſur- 
bſtorf is a town pleaſantly fituated, and containing | 


| 


. 
—— —_ 
: 


n 


giſtrates ſtill poſſeſs ſome valuable priyileges. It is large 


ie mines and qu 5 85 ba . chiefly 5 in 15 refer, 


as a college of the antient poets, called Bards. foreſt called the Hartz, he riyets are the Lein 
* Danneberg ſtanids in the moſt eaſtern f this 3 the Oder, and the Ocker. be ſais ue. omg 2 1 d * 
* te N etze, fix miles rom its inſsux into || the *adbey of St. Mere, nd wy of efled 
33 ſouth-eaſt of Luneburg. It is the vis rgin, at Einbeck, The noble 2 1 00 — 
chief == * Tieh and fruitful of this name, || and the OY .of Einbec ee 
by its count in 146 t Otho duke of | ae diets are alt ernately held 2 * Big ite 
amr rms ollen buttle, and yielded by the latter to the | is the eltabliſhed be 4 
bouſe of Luneburg. Zell, for their enſians to the and Games the pv ug le ee A 
city of Brunfwic, - The Germans te it Daynenberg, * 50 lere nis: G: Thread: 2 7 27189210! * 
com ſiſtent with the e of its name, which ſignifies * 5 1 . nr 
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On account of this principality the eleftors * a 


vote in the 0 S both 1 795 the; ns off * 


I e in circle , 
yenues ariſe from . 9 — 1775 e 
demeſnes, 5 97 e mines; and a e from th 
courts here to the” chantery of TON: IE, princi 
are the follawin £7" RO 


” Enibeck;, the * d the principality, is ＋ * ituated at 
me and the Leine, about 42 miles 


bulwarks, 


rounded by a fine country, very fertile, particularly in 
corn. It was formerly a free Imperial b 155 4 


and populous, divided into three parts, called the Mun- 


printed cottons. Formerly it was a "biſhop? $ the ca- 


| thedral and Chapter of Wien 9 cin. Fuer, 
| conſiſts of 1 | 
. | A Luberan li, b Wea U 
Nine canons, + rior br of it; 
One vicat, and If 5 HHirw 
| Four vicarii ordinarii, Hb 


her, ſend a deputy to FY EI The Fer 
— the ancient dy of the Melia Virgia are 
now enjoyed by a ſenior and nine canons, who have like- 
wiſe 2 repreſentative at the diets. . A lar diſtrict belongs 
to, and is ſubje to the juriſdiction © k, which 
was a town 15 early as the year 1256, and formerly 
coined gold, ſilver,” and copper money. 

Wildeman is a mine town, ſurrounded, on all ſides by 
lofty, rugged mountains; Lautenthal and Schulenberg 
are {mall towns, containing .ſmelting-houſes; and Cel- 
— is an open mine town, with à mint for deining 
money. 

St. Andreaſberg is à mine 8 with a manufacto 
of powder blue, and a ſilver ſmelting-hauſe; ; and . 
is a reſervoir, from whence, by a > Cage Water is con- 


veyed 


e 

ed to all the mine works. This town is fo pleaſantliy f 
Ae that a perſon with a philsſophical turn of mind 
anjght retire mages and with propriety exclaim; ; pai : 


Lil 

/ Haily 55 foe ſeats 1'ye Uchptb apriags and at 

Te flow „ vales und mazy wocds ! 
4 } Ye limpid — * that ever murm ring flow ! 
WI verdant mens, where flow' rs eternal blow! K 
Le ſha 
Ve woods where little warblers tune their lay! 7 
lere grant me, heav'n, to end my peaceful . 
And ſteal myſelf from life by Now decays ;/ © 1 
With age unknown to pain or ſorrow bleſt,” ors 
To the dark grave retiring, as to reſt; ot 5 *1 
While gently with one fight this mortal mg 00 
Diſſolving, turns to aſhes, Whence it came; CEA. 

While my freed ſou! departs without a groan, 


bon 0 joyful wings her flight ts worlds Cone LR 1 


Altenau is a Tmall mine ai in valle) Wwe 
oy high rugged” rocks. It contains a fi ves ſmelting- 

houſe, the aqua fortis from Which runs into the river 
Oelen 5 (220f 500 

Clauſthall is à la open mine town, Loft of 
year 4 thouſand houſe 


13 $707, A 6:4 29 


garriſon! of invalids, .and con- 
tains two churehes, an'orphan-houfe, a grammar-ſchool, 
a mine-office, and a fo MailliiE-ofice.. Though the 
reſt of the ebuntry is ſo plealant, the air of the Hartz 
foreſt, *aIni6ſt the whole year Tc round, is ſo cold, "and; rain, 


The plice is defended by a 


hail, ſhow,” fogs, ftorrhs, Rc. are ſo frequent, chat the 
cultivation of the land cannot be purſued with quy de- 
gree of ſucceſs; T be mountain Which pa of the foreſt 
me ITT 3 | e what vor iii ti 
* Oo 0 nu Die © gt ht AV Beech 8 Y2N 114; 01 
41220 * U Aſpin dN od o od 
9028 Alder ag! bt Birch i. Din * 
wa 3 Pines _ 449). 5.! * Firs, p * 2 35 2. 


And chis Anne plentytof vel wor ene We d im- 
portance, as” Without" fuch 4 profuſion of timbet the {| 
mining works could not be carfled on. That part of the 
foreſt called Brunſwic-Luneburg. Hartz, is divided into 
Upper and Lower, and again ft ubdivided into %% 
foreſt bailiwics, part of Which bel Ha the e Fre 
Great Britain, and part to the prince o 
inhabitants of 1. rare 1 * 

Mad 4 


6.3915 


Ofterode, a town ſituated not-far from the 3 is 


divided into Old and New Town. It contains about 
600 houſvs, à large granary, three pariſh churches, and 
a grammar ſchool, has a manufactory of woallen cloths, | 
and is defended by a caſtle,” in which ſeveral dukes of 
Brunſwic and Luneburg have formerly reſided.” 

On an eminence not far from the above town, for- 
merly ſtood the caſtle of Grubenhagen, which, as well 
as the principality itſelf, took its name from the noble 
1 4 of Gruben, every branch ed which is now ex- 
Salader-Hiekden, on the 3 contains Tone Gale 


works, as does the ſmall neighbouring Worm. > IT 
a very 


which is romantically fituated and 9 
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vales, "where zephyrs ever pla | 
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„ and containing above 10,000, ; 
inhabitants. Here is a filvet ſmelting-houſe, and A mint, 
where about $00,000 rix-doflars are annually coined. I! 


— 7 


ir eee 


Where the trees fer bite fackles t | 
And rudi daizies paint the ground below: - 

+. Whore the ſhrill linnet charms the ſolemn ſhade, 
And zephyrs pant along the cooler glad: 

Or ſhake the bull-ruſh by a river-ſide, . 

- While the gay ſun-beams ſparkle on the tide : 

Oh! for of ao grot, whoſe ruſtic ſides declare 

Eaſe, and not Flender, was the builder's care; 

| Where roſes feed their unaffected nine 
And the curl'd vine extends her claſpi by. Exh 

Where happy ſilence lulls the quiet 'fout, - 8 
And makes it calm as ſummer waters roll, as 


ot Ie 47 YL. 4 88 
Here man may learn to check each Rin ul. 6,66 { 

- And bring to reaſon diſsbcdfent w 8 
| To mT jt incoherent! Cen and fin q 2 
When, op rite paſſions ri rale the infor 2 5 91 9 2 


. 14 1 


J; 1 144 


105 nt, . "ik 
ee Ao Ops 1 | 1 d d 
Scharzfels is defended by a caſtle ſiruated Wh a high 


rock. It contains a ſmall garriſon, and is ſdmetimes 
uſed as a ſtate priſon. * he caſtle gives name to a bailiwic 
which contains 34 17 101 

Stone quarries 

Iron works 

Plenty of flax 


In the neighbourhood are fine caverns/ called the 
1 Caves, where the ebur foſſile and dop- ſtone 
arc 10un 

Lautenbury, on the Ode, Is 3 Ref 'of the Abbe fa 


Quedlinburg, has mines of copper an iron its n - 
— «Frm 1 by 1 ners þ * 
hperode i Is a pretty tmall t which 
$0" 4 WM tae ahovnds Th, - pd eee 
5 0 © 974 Un 34 12 
N Fine TY 6H: [3 31 Marble A 18 FS 448 10 
on Slate b bie 11:5 cr efiramare ili a lion 
2 baths e %e. 55 277 ing) 
At the vilage of Lucaſhof. is à mill for wing 2 
ble ; at kliöſe of Luderſniof lid New Hurte 3 


mills,” NE Konigfhof ſtood. atitiently Ny 

Konig urg, where 8 emperors. and p 1 
Saxon 8 ufed antiently to feſide hwy mw game to 
this part to partake of the” diverſions of tag: UNUNg. 


+ j|j courts ;* ſo that the German ſoyer 
i orificed huntfmen to muſiclahs, ah | 
A. mig I 2 for” tiddles ; ſo ca ficlous Are the eons 1 


This diverfion, however, is vn i decline in. Germ 
and à fondiiels. for muſic prevails in almoſt All t 
. hee e 


cy 


ifi 
KS 


NU A 


ee 12 1595 e Sch Bat 
Or fat hv yon in the thic ga 325 baer 5 8 1 
Wich annual joys the red' Hing Thoots to greet, 
- Orſkethe ſtretching branches x v0 fig to het? bt r 
His fon's fine taſte, an op 'ner viſt loves, 1 
Foe to the dryads bf his father's groves; aw. 51 
One boundleſs green or flouriſh'd carpet vi v „5 _ only 
"And all the faded family ef ess. 
The 5 6 71 plants ignoble broomſticks made, 
Now fweep. thoſe alleys the e to ſhade, 
But nor our paſſions only 1 5 „ 3 
In taſte is found as e e e Was 
Sylvius is raviſh'd When he hears * 155 75 
His Hdy hates to death the odious found : , - 
Feͤt both love muſic, 'tho' in different was 5 5 
Fe in a kennel, the at operas 51 
A foriſt ſhall, „ not 3 ſome ol 
To view the c ours in à bed of flowers; FA 
Vet, fhew him Titian's workmanſhip di divine, 225 5 
e and only cries, tis fink. TR EMA 


The Princaity of CAL ENBERG.” 


1 HIS principality is bounded on the a ee 
benbagon, on the north by Luneburg, on the weſt by 
Schawenburg and Brunſwic Wolfenbuttle, and on 
eaſt by the biſhopric of Hildeſheim. It is 35 miles in 
length from north to ſouth, and 18 in breadth from eaſt 
to weſt. A conſiderable part of this — i 


mountainous and .batren, but other per are rich and 
fertile, and abound i in Pry 1 .18$ TT 1 115 ct 
Com Re {5 Vt 4 
Fulſe Veaiſon 6 Sah. | 
Tobaeco Male EP 1 
Beck b , 
Ping Salt ſprings 8 
Alpin Medicinal W . 
Flax Sheep 75 
n n 
Alder Coals * 
Birch Freeſtone 
_ - Horſes Millſtone, a Ay 
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A NEW COMPLETE, SY 
In 


fl 
And che ſtreams abound. with all kinds of fiſh. 
the principality are three Proteſtant abbies and 7 con- 


vents, of Which chree are inhabited b 13 „and ſix by 
women. Ly iſm is the eſtabli Wel ion, and 
the Lutherans have 200 A. the Calvini 9 
mitted to have ont e:Roman Catholics, fix. The 
og of the country are 
14 & een at 9 ve Tallkla 
Dotton Gunpowder 
Tobacco Linen 
Braſs  -. 5s: 999 
eld 
old lace 
> _ Silverditto.. .., 
_..... Embroideries 
Stone wares | | 


Carpets, &c. 


1757 the French over-run this principa · 
t damage, though they were — diſ- 
5 The proprietor of it. is entitled to a vote 
ces at the diet of the empire, and 
ſupreme tribunal of Enn. 
ver it nominates two and two to the high court 
at Zell. The revenues ariſe from - rhe 
a military tax, ſtamp duty, card, ditto, duty on 


1 


of it. 


of prin 
that of br 1g 10 


excĩ 
corn, cattle, ſheep, * Sc. The Principal 
places. are re the f following | 

the 0116. X7PHR and the ſeat of the alefve, 
was of the dykes, after the-remoyal. of their 


as it 7 — 
court hither from Calenbe 
the laſt Juke of e 
fituated!; na ſand ſoil, on the river 
vigable for ſmall "boats. It is 26. 
from Zell, 2 from 127 8 
don. "Tt was antientl 
> caftle, pron e to 
had its preſent name in H. 
of = 


5, hich is na- 


5 counts "of that title; and 

the Lion's time, , becauſe 

{ here Raver in the old Saxon ialect, ſig- 

ſame as Have-over in Engliſh. 

by the re er into the new and old towns... Moſt. of the 

of timber and clay, but there are many of 

tons and ſtone. The fireets are regular, broad, _ 
r futtiiſhed with lanthorns, for the winter nights. 

is OY fortified, and. the ravelins. before the _ 

— * . once a e 

ce metamorphoſed into a palace, at one en 

the City, near the ramparts, though they ſcarce de- 

ſerve that name. It ĩs a large ftruQture of free ſtone, with 


ſeveral ſquare courts, and hos, fair: caſes; but the whole 
an it is, however, 


1151 


N a. — 5 
— are W gratis, 


medy fed. 
theatre li the palace, where woes 
the expence. being defrayed by 5 elector. Here is alſo 

an opera: houſe, viſited by all foreigners, the tings 
an — 2 not inferior 8 any in ufope of 
the kind. moſt le of its churches are, 


I. St. James's n which there are two crucifixes, with 
fine — — and many ſaints, chough 
the no adoration' to them. 2. That of 


the Holy Croſs, much finer and ncater than the other, 
—.— A yn row of: round'it from the altar, 


pon the firſt the hiſtory 3 in 53 parts, 


IL by the ableſt maſters. des theſe, there are 
orgs and St. Giles's churches. Here are four 
22 r, much frequented by foreigners. It was once 
free Imperial city, and, a Hans Town, when it had a 
— commerce; but its chief trade now is in that 
ſweet, but muddy liquor, called Brewhan, which they 
ſend in great quantities to the neighbouring towns and 
villages. This liquor had the name from a famous 
brewer, one Con Brewhan, of this neighbourhood ; 
who, ſerved his time at bury, came and ſet 
up here in 1526. T 9%, it is not a large town, it is 
bigger than Zell. The Roman Catholic church here 
was granted to thoſe of that communion by Erneſt, the 
firſt cleftor, as one of the conditions demanded; by the 


emperor Leopold, bad inveſted him, and alſo engaged 
 LaA- 


* 


ſnes, 


on 7 death of George, 
Er. It is 8 
ine 


es ſouth-weſt |} Fr 


and 365 eaft from Lon- | 
awenroda, from a neigh- 


t- is divided 


STEM OF: GEOGRAPHY. on 


him to admit of an tolical vicar in his wen 
to permit him to relide at Hanover. Here i is a — Frog 
able number of Roman oy erat he but the nobility and 
ntry are almoſt all Lutherans. The princeſs ophia 
cauſed a new church to be uilt here for the French re- 
ps. way to which our, illiam III. Was alſo a bene- 
Beſides a hou for. orphans, there is one hoſpital 

within the town, and another 1 

acquired a new luſtre ſince the acceſſio 


This city has 
houſe of Hanover to, the electoral 


1 


of the illuſtrious 
ege in the diet of 
the empire ; but more eſpecially ſince its adyancement to 
the throne of Great Britain, and. i is of particular note for 
the famous treaty concluded re in 1 * ——— 


lance that of Vienna. 


|- In the. nei bourhood 3 are "feveral, pretty — patticu- 
larly one called the Fancy, or Whim; and another, 


| Montbrillane, or Mount Pleaſant, which, were built by 


two fiſters-in-law, viz, Madame de Kilmanſec (late coun- 
teſs of Arlingten) and the counteſs of Platen. Theſe 
lead to the pleaſant palace of Herenhauſen (i. e. the houſe 
of the lord of the manor); a caſtle, built on the river 
Leine, by order of the prince, who was the. firſt; elector, 
about the ſame diſtance north from Hanover as the pa- 
lace of 72 is from. St. James's. .; A ſtrait walk 
leads up to the houſe, ane is adorned, with charmi 
gardens ; E wilderneſs of evergreens z one of the lar 
And nodleſt orangeries Jn urope ; a perfect theatre cut 
out into green ſeats, with arbors and ſummer houſes on 
both ſides of fk for the cp ra to dreſs in, the whole ſet 
off with fine ſtatues, many, of em Pk ; and, above all, 
here are noble fountains, With baſons, deauti- 
ful caſcades, and . = throw the water up 
much higher than the, famous fountain at St., Cloud in 
nce, ,which was always looked; upon, a the. moſt con- 
ſide . of the kind till Fe was ſet up, by the direction 
of William Benſon, Eſq. whom. his 25 — took 
with him te Hanover, for that purpoſe, in 1716, made 
him ſurveyor- of his works, and gave him the re- 
| verſion of the office of auditor of the impreſt. 

Linner is a village which had antiently a "caſtle wid 
| county of its own ; Rehburg is the ſeat of à bailiwic, 
ö Rafe yields grain, - flax, debe. oak, beech, coals, &c. 

has a —— ſpring; and Ricklingen is a. paro- 
chial vill age, near ch there is a ſtone; monument 
erected to the memory of duke Albert of Saxony, who in 
1385, in beſieging the caſtle, had his les ſhattered inſuch 
a Newt as to 580 his 9 4 ,zaiwiliz wh 
ewſtadtam berge on Leine, . ch 
there are two ſtone bridges, | as likewi 'A fluice, in the 
ſame river, gives —_— toa bailiwic and Far. 
and was formerly defended by a caſtle. 

Calenburg is bel antie 12 palace, from which the 
principality: took” its namie; and Barſing 2294 Contains 
a OY convent for . and has a Neat and voice in 
the iets 


jy 11 


** 444K £ 
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1177 mwe3 8,960 ** ö 
an 1 
MWennigſen 159 93112 » 35 Wallinghauſen,.. 

12 3563un! Golz lltit 
at each Lutheran, convents for ladies and. ſend repre- 
ſentatives to the aſſemblies of the ſtates. 

Marienrode contains, a, convent of — Catholic 
monks ; Munder is a town on the Hamel, with ſalt- 
works; Lockum is a village, with a Lutheran abbey ; 
Eldag cn had formerly ſtrong, fortifications, and a palace; 

and attenſen has Nil the remains of its ancient moat, 
walls, rampart, &c. JOLIE 

Wunſtorf is a ſmall — N. formerly. had counts, 
. It is now the ſeat of a ſu- 
| perintendency, and of a utheran abbey, to which be- 
long an abbeſs and four conventualiſts, who muſt all be 
| of noble birth, together with ſeveral canons, the ſeniar 
of whom is ſuperintendant.. The abbey has 785 and 
voice in the diets of the ncipality, a was founded in 
870 by a biſhop of Minden. ; 
' Hamelen is a very ancient city, 23 ies: ſouth-weſt 
from Hanoyer, and 41 ſouth from Brunſwic. It is ſitu- 
ated in a fing country on the river Hamel, from which it 
bas its name. The Hamel giſembogues itſelf into the 
Weſer, on which an admirable fluice was Saen in 
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1734, at a great expence. Over the Weſer there is like- | | 
wiſe a bridge of, nine es auchn Na dne 
edifices are 
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40 wee ale 1335 er 2 
P 3 |  Hemme orf, © n the. 5 
* ele TY FER and leather 1 che ſtates befgre hey 8 A 
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extenſive ve ee Eye * Criniinal ugh furniture for ſtoves l. 
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2 5 355 its the, e den 10. 4 75 veſtels tay t Welker bu 11 6 9 247 Bagger Lage- 
: kate With aughter, — * | his | Fa owe Me 112 meg ts "Br it #1 A 
event 2s 8g 5 ch 1 to. 852 gehn rigi- [|| | Gottingen..is fe 5 5 50 a eh i . 
eulous gpg . Lf A 2 2 „ Verttagan, canal gehn from, the Old Laine. + a. il 
in his, Be ON. ecayed\[n ; + re 8 ft rom. . It _ fron „Wel . of, out 25 


15 Cami into theft n. G + = aunty ll The, ancient Wage was, in 
e 9 9% 1 5 hell Fay 1 1 25 5 ALL 1 27 


| 10% 9105 Kind 0 1 85 f 1 
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his aha, liies. E rs ho Stor, Sn 59 heat Soy of exercil 
be aw en or. 2 a to | cy; an cs, 1 5 1 | 
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that vermi e annoyed). ſity. The Latin ſehbol has eight” maſters 


4 Pe a ne; being 
ri PE, Went g 8 th — 0 


wit Ho 


qu Fs under 
en the ide 00 Wich a very good fegu * The ſauſages male 
ſtreets, th- great 1 d. Rert are, an een 
gut ol the —— in great chu ch de one Ua ditto, an har ok 
| which be Jed into Ahe river n lorigiog, 10 it, and zn orphan» 
e ; This done, and not hills in Fe ferritpry. 1 to. 
19. be leſt in the town, de after- gd ial burg and pa) 
emand his. reward according $6: bis bar- Which was. the, 8 nce 
Ar che hargain Was not made with after 05 Auch m 
him in gaod.carneſt, ee an opihion tag ever he [[/are,, very... conſider 5 Kae en leveral! 
ad be able de da farh e e ben b they, 1h wands, modgows 234% ne 
S e d it could never be de- e a, migt for > pgs 7 
wan: but, nevertheleſs, 2 1757 and 1758 it was, ; 
222 eh an unlikely thing 1 5 they hands of the French. 
good. reward, an di ſo offered Norton, on the contains a Roman atholic 
e. ogV 0. ee cdiſcon- abbey; ; Lauenforde, on the Weſer, has 4 1 houſe ; 
ve his full recompence:according een g the, ee ontains 2 ligen 
AS EINE denied, to 8 it him, 92 255 ſtcin,. in Bagh, 2 CS 
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Minde en; and e n e boom ſmal town. 9 
0 river. Mohr. It was formerly fortified, quit ue: 
Cn NS: s 4 * PA 
to — 0 which they ea | | Munden is lift an a Vale on the Tas ich, a 
e an, And, it was. WI 5 — e | | 
Frome pany ned in * public — br 
de made in that town, after: the date || 5 

wen of tpe ear of our Lord, che date of the 
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A NEW COMPLETE 878 T Or GEOGRAPHY." © 
this town ; but muſt confign | neighbourhood. . The ducal palace here has a kne latge 


210 


2 allowed to trade 
their goods to factors 
any veſſel n according to the ſtaple weight, de un- || moſt eminent, maſters; and here is likewiſe a mall gal- 
Jac On Torfdays and Fridays a up lery, embellifhed with many beautiful paintings. In the 
the N from hence to Capel, Which none but freemen || china cabinet are above 8000 pieces of exquiſi re beauty, 
of Munden have a t to navi te. In the late war || and in another above a thouſand enamels of — phael de 
chis town. was, for 6 Ho of © the” Hands of the Urbino, admirably executed. The great ty 18 200 
French. [et long, 30 broad, and 40 high,” and the fler one 160 
8 Z Ileng, and'20 broad. In the latter, befides the above ca- 
The Pu 1 WOLF ENDUTTLE.” ]} binety are fix ſmall ones, for curioſities of art and nature. 
Wr a * 85 garden, the chapel, c. are extremely grand. Ad- 
; THIS prin cipality, ch "is part of the duch joining to the palace is a conyent, which ſends repreſen- 
Brunfwic, is divided into two vile by by the. ce f || tatives to the diets; was founded by duke Anthony Ul- 


level, and produces conſiderable {has A 285 rovoft; a domina, and 15 ſiſters of noble families. 
, flax, 1 pulſe, fruits, cattle, || fenbutle, from whetice the duchy is denominated 
foothern contain ſeveral mines | ands on the river Ocker, ſeven miles fouth-caft 'of 

eſer, Leine, Branſwie, 19 eaſt of Hildeſheim, and 26 north-weſt of 
Ocker: Schitnter and Aller. Th ſtares deputize re- {| Halbetftadt, It is the antient ſeat of the dukes, ſtrong, 
to the diets, which Are held at Brunſwic |} by its ſituation near marſhes, and fo well fortified, that it 
5 times 2 year.” Latheraniſm is che eſtabliſhed reli- is reckoned one of the ſtrongeſt towns in Germany; and 
1 the. chief EY are flax, . wool, fik, to- here is an arſenal, well furniſhed. | It is divided into two 
lead, iron, _ porcelain, wax, black- |} 1 ane called Arx Guelphica, which is the ducal pa- 


col r this: ci are | | ſo named from duke "Fevere, of the fami of the 
. 7 013 Ws "ati 9 e 4 Gehen, the other Henrickſtat, from the founder duke 
2 ee counci Rich ry 5 (ver at The palace, which "the ſtrongeſt” the moſt 
A1 85 £ les: High court: juſtice | ſuc that belongs to the Juke's family, has noble a part- 
Ni 4: 0: ,» Conkiſtory., |» ments, rich furniture, coſtiy paintings, af a l 


e het bene, is 61 miles reckoned one of the beſt in Europe, which was founded 


„ Who efected it in the year 90 1. logue, publiſhed in 1604, numbered the volumes at 
. and ant city. 124,000 ; another in 1660, mentioned only 27,666 vo- 
3657 fuck 2 from its priſtine ſplendor, it |} lumes, and 115,504 tracts, by 3935 e Fhere 
is felt rich and populous. It © fees on the Ocker, || are 2000 M58. particularh 4 folio's of French em- 
contains handſome houſes, is well aved, and very | bafſies, tranſcribed from the French king's library; 41 
ſtrongly fortified. It is about two mites in circumfe- volumes writ by the founder himſelf,” 12 ty Se 
rence, and divided into oſd and _ town. The prin- muſic, befides his commentary on Trichemids 


trade is in | u graphy, and à learned tract on the antiqui os 
IP guage © nee 5 1 an To eb 42s m ry of the gume'of hes. "Thi ii chat Kore ls 
5 3. — 5 an admirable piece of architecture, and 21 dukes and 


ducheſſes are interred under it: here is alfo an academy, 
401 e chief buildings are, the ducal 2 which i is and a muſeum, The town is not half fo big as Brunſ- 
2 2 ee and con- wie, and the houſes are of timber; but there are ſeveral 
an excellent ng Evi and a | pretty ſeats near it, in the road to Brunſwie. There is 

— 5 curi an 8 2. cavilier houſe, an another palace of the duke's at Saltzdahl, (about a league 
academ a i} e a college, 2 pla houſe, a from the town, and from Brunfwic) the road 16 Which is 
Al 'a houſe of correction, 4 council houſe in |} lined with a very fine row of trees. This caſtle, built 

the — and new town, 4 mint, an orphan houſe, two |} by duke Anthony-Ulric, is as magnificent a ſtructute as 
gymnafiums, a college of p . and fur- any that has been raifed by ſovereign princes; and, be- 
gery ſchool, a 2 2 s hoſpital, ¶ ſides its imme er furniture, there is # nutmerous, 
2 Kind of college 2 the T eehplchof.* which formerly but choice collection of pictures, in 44 4 
delonged to the knights templers, and the following. which is one of the fineſt rooms in all 


Catholics, and ten for the Lutherans, among which is || other of vaſes and urns, painted by Raph _ W 
. to St. Blaſius, which contains Helmſtadt, which has its name rom * ns About it, 
place, the records of the clectoral fa - ſtands 20 miles eaſt of Pran and Wolfenbuttle, ' and 

and two. * monumentꝭ of duke Henty the Lion || near the frontier of Magdeburg. It was built” by 
a ſecond confort. The —_— of Wis cathedral Charles the Great, anno 782, and is of chief note for the 
Tor! Academia Julia, or univerſity founded and richly en- 

dowed about I f ut duke* ulius abovementie ; and 


confifts ( a” . At. 7 155 21 - 
ANT. A benlor 
>a OA." ag 5 ole Ae canons, | 


are joint ſovereigns, on have the direftion of it alter- 
nately. No 21 in Germany has made a better 
re | figure, or had more learned Ba ai profeffors, than 
and the gardens dae to. te duc palace are laid || this. The three faculties in which it confers degrees are, 


out in à very exquiſite taſte, 1 wy invented divinity, law, and phyſic. Among the manu ripts in 
here in-he year 3 I 530, b Jurgen, a ftatuary and || its library there is an antient Hebrew pentateuch, in two 
ſtone cutter. Wa capital place that em- volumes, for which ſome Jewiſh rabbis offexed a great 


braced the 4 he road _ to Wol- ang The faculty of divines here was charged with giv- 


| — aved, and lined-on each ſide with trees. The ws their opinion in the caſe of the marriage of the prin- 


rench got — of this city during the late war, of Brunſwie-Wolfenbuttle, with the late emperor 
Mor = 1757,-but and it in 17538. The Lu- Charles VI. chat a Proteſtant princeſs might, with a fafe 
theran convent of the Hol Croſs has a church of its || conſcience, ne the Romiſh religion; but they re- 
futed it in 4 „dy a public declaration, a8 2 Popiſh 
Lucklum is mon there is a commander of |} for town is encompaſſed with walls, ditches, 
the Teutonic an — and has three churches, and a fine ſuburb, 

ey. called Oſtendorff. n | 
Balzdalum is a village which name to RE I . © Ganderſheim is an aber the borders op the biſhop ric 
an takes its own from i mk pre ns falt-work * in the of e 18 miles ſouth-weſt of _ "which 
23 was 


and whatever is drought in gallery, which contains above a thouſand pictures, by the 


Hildeſheim, gr) the principality of Halberſtadt. "The | rich and his ducheſs, dedicated to the Virgin, Mary, and 


It bac its name from its fe Zunder by che learned duke Auguſtus. The librarians cata- 


* - one for Calviniſts, one for the Roman there are two cabinets, one bond horn +7 yp UG the | 


SY 


. greg era gars 
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was founded by a duke of FORE in the ninth. century | capital of the duchy, is x very p | ſtands on pp 
for ladies of noble families; and its firſt abbeſſes were || great lake of that name, 18 miles ſouth of iſmar, and 
ſucceflively the founder's three er As conſide- 38 ſouth-weſt of Roſtock. It was the ſee. of a bag, 
reble as it was formerly, it is nom greatly reduced, and || tranſlated hither from Mecklenburg in 1062, and ſuf- 
depends on the duke of Brunfwic-Wolfenbuttle,” who || fragan' to the archbiſhop of Bremen, 5 converted into a 
maintains an abbeſs, four canoneſſes, and eight canons. || ſecular principality by the treaty of Oſnaburg, and 
Though this abbey is in Lower Saxony, the abbeſs takes antes to Adolphus-F; rederic, d Juke of Mecklenburg, as 
ber ſear amonig the prelates of the Rhine. It embraced uivalent for Wiſmar, which was to remain to the 
the reformation in the 16th century, ſo that the abbeſs es. Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony, who fortified. 
and nuns ate Tjutherans. There is a caftle in its bailiwic, || the town, built and endowed a cathedral here, and-drove 
_ which is watered by the river Ganda, that runs into the the Pagan Mecklenburghers, by thouſands, into a 3 8 
Leine. The bailiwic is about Wo miles in compaſs, the-lake of Schwerin, where the then biſhop baptized 
and contains ahout 20 villages. them; from whence that part of the mor is s ill called 
Scheningen is a' ſmall town, with L5 ſuperintendericy the Fo ant. The duke of cklenburg. has his reſidence 
and a Latin Hehopl 3 And near "it is a falt-work” and a [here at a caſtle, in which he impri the e | 
convent. of Roſtock in 1716, and, after ſix months co ent, 
Koni r beta on ee of Lut- al e at liberty, on renouncing theit immunities ATM ö 
ter, celebrated for a peculiar of beer called Duck- privileges, upon oath. ch” 
| flein, Here was  ancietitly a benediftine monaſtery, | Parchin is ſituated on the Elbe, which divides i it into. 
which at preſent 'conſifts of a Lutheran ab a prior, old and new town. It had once a caſtle and a mint, and. 
and fout conventuals. ' In its church lie buried the has {ill two churches. 
peror Lotharius, his empreſs Richenza, and duke Henry Nhena is a. ſmall town on n the Ridepalt; Sternbe ig, 45 | 


the Magnanimous. It takes precedence of all the other ſmall town dn 4 lake, is one of the pl where -: 
convents in the principality, and ſends eren to ||\diets are held; and, . on Ai Bas, Ae 
the diet and the grand committee. e and a.coll on the El 44 
Supplengenbury'is a commandery of the ordet uf St. | Ye We 3 a 24 75 
jos Cafvorde ön the Ohre has an old caftle ; Vorl- || © = pins: - $987.08 BE — nr 
d market town on the Aller, is the ſeat of a bafliwic | . Face 0 AS Win THT ag en BY 
and ſuperintendeney; Heſſen has 4 dueal palace 3*Mari- || oe 77 N 6 pag 0 
— Dew er mg Father nunnety; and Marienthal | — Neale fry B-} Mie "nap an EIAKSTL 
utheran monaſtery,” and a free-ſchool. n 1 * NM, in, 90 l 


Seeſen, the ſtat of à ſuperintendene and bali wic, 
receives its name from an adjavent lakr; Gittel is 4 ſin i 
town with an iron foundery ; and — Halle 16 to be mentioned. 
work in the bailiwic of e La . * Domitz, 43 3 miles eaſt of e e 

ne, 
„ 


are an bl towns of ſo li . at 
as not to merit any thing 122 5 : "uf . 2 . 


wy 


Between the Weſer nd. the the moſt rea: iſland made by the conflux of the Elbe and as 
able places are i i caſtle on the former,” where che di + of {Ele wi 

Holzmunden, which . 4 toll; and ſome — nd Schwerin obliges ſhips to pay toll. This fort, which is. 
ſteel- works; Stadt-Oldendorf, the ſeat of 2 ſuperinten- \faid to be the ffron 3 if not the only. one 175 the 7 
dency; Amelunxborn contains a Lutheran conv 3| is acceflible but by a 1 bridge. 1328 
| Eſcherhauſen i is a market town om à hill 3 Otterſtein elector Lewis f Branden urg aliena 1 Wel fot 
market town, which gives name to a bailiwic ; 3 | count of Schwerin, with the AN Aud all the 2880 
en the Leine is the ſeat of a ſuperintendency; Bevety is try on both fides the Elbe, 1 0 * 
a market town on the Bever; and FTurſtenberg has 5 burg coin. The aid county, 6 * K e it, 8 
_ manufactory of porcelain, and 1$ 9 by 4 —5 turned back to the Brandenburg 10 

. eln che caſtle remained in the hands of the e r 

| 47 1 lenburg, Who are {ill poſſeſſed of it, together with the, 
Ne Duchy MECKLENBURG. I cuſtoms, Which are ſald to amount, one year with ano: 
1 e22* 1 | ther, to $0,000 rixdol lars. In 1627 the Imperial ge- 

"THE duchy is bounded by Pomerania on che calt? nant] © count Till took this town; but in 1631 it 
by the biſhopric of Lubeck, and the territories of Br . re-taken'\ by che Swedes. In 17 ee n an 
wie and Luneburg, on the welt; by the Baltic on | Saxons tock it ain. The Swediſh Bannier, 
north; and by electorate of randenb on the artempted to recover it in 1639, and a”; it up part 
ſouth. It is ſituated between 5̊ deg · 10 min. 54 deg. | | of the following year, but did not maſter it till 2 . 
40 min. north lat. and between 31 and 34 deg. 35 min. | Thoſe priſoners who ate intended for long confinement 
welt long. from the iſland of Ferto, being 135 miles in | ally ſent hither, * 3 
length, and about 90 at its greateſt breadth. It is well { © Gadeb iles weſt of Wiſmar, is a 
_ 4 —— and lakes, and conſequently | for a great vie obtained near it in N 0 hy 


Wc ſu with fiſh. It is likewiſe reply fertile | | 12 wy the'D 0 Pp 
9 of 2 | nburg, w ives name to uch 
2 1 wt JE Tr 3 I!title to the 901 though formerly « wrt 0 town, 1 
Hemn eee 34 * 5 3199 but an indifferent village. It formerly had three e 
4 . e eee ALY 9 vents, and was the he” of of a biſhop, but gradually, de- 
Pafturg 11 TS 7-4 140} If lined as Wilmar roſe. 
— n i wax 8 15 Eldena, on the Elda, Bas a hill containing alum, a 
— 29%. te e 14:47 . 25 as þ fale work, and gives name to a bailiwic... 
ee WH Ng e 855 ö Dobbefun, ur ich was anxiently a Ciſtercian gictial.” 
Chee „ 0360S 31:1 Il tery; is now ally a ben ſeat. "th the _ ** 
The paints iate't 15e in 2 fite of villdinape, bur great 7 fave been formerly interred.” ' 


nobility enjoy very conſiderable: privileges; z the he are | 42 
compoſed of the nobility and towns, and the © diets, | . 1. the, eren {WARDEN « are, ae 
which are ſummoned annually, are held alternately. at || 4 
Sternburg and Malehin. The inhabitants of this coun- Guede, a — — lag town; well fortified, 17 * 
try ard may Lutherans, under che direction of their || fouth of Roſtoc þ, nd Fer Seer "Te "has, 4 
ſuperintendenis.”: There are alſo ſome Calyiniſts and caſtle, which was the reſidence of the dukes of Guſtrow ; 
Roman: Catholics. "The whole duchy is divided. into after che extinction of which branch, the emperor ad- 


three n vis judged this city, and its dependencies, in 1697, to the late 
4 "The de of 1 ed os m7 e duke f jendurgh- chwerin, who reinforced: the 

Cir ecklen WT. l gatriſon;; büt the troops of Sweden and Lower Saxony 

« Di en - = l refuſed'to quit the place. The duke, however, continued 

— — Stargar ah, ELL Ilchere till April, when 3000 of the troops of the directors 

The principal places in which are as > follow: : + [of the circle attacked and obliged him to ſurrender,” and 


1 h the Erle of. Mecklenburg are Sn, the forced the duke and the Imperial-minifter to quit the' 
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have been built in the 13th century 
ruins; for being of timber it was burnt in 1262, and re- 
built handſomely of ſtone, and its ment modelled 
in 1626, upon the plan of Lubec'; ſo that it ſoon became 
one of the chicf-Haris- Towns, ſtrongly fortified, and the 
harbour for their men of war. It was taken by the Impe- 


fialiſts'during the civil war in 1629, but retaken by the 


dake of Mecklenburg and the Swedes in 1632, and by 
Munſter treaty given to the latter. It has ſeveral 
times taken by the Danes, but again reſtored to the 
Swedes. Its magazines were blown up by lightning in 
1690, moſt of the new city deſtroyed, with one of the new 
tes; the arſenal, churches, and houſes damaged, 30 

| le killed, and 200 wounded: It was in 1711 belieg 
by che Danes, and in 1716 ſurrendered to the allies, 
Danes, Brandenburgers, Hanoverians, Saxons, and'Ruf- 
fians; who found in it 300 cannons, 'a vaſt quantity of 
dombs, grenadoes, and ammunition. | But it was by 
treaty in 7720 reſtored to the Swedes, on condition that the 
walls and fortifications ſhould be demoliſhed. And in 
ſuch fate it now remains, though before it was reckoned 
the ſtrongeſt city, next to — — the Baltic coaſt. 
FMT, TT m 0 Nane 
It is here proper to obſerve, that the houſe of Meck- 
lenburg 4 into two branches, viz. Schwerin and 
Strelitz.. The. latter commenced with duke Adolphus 
Frederic II. younger brother of the duke of Schwerin, 
and grandfather of the preſent duke of Strelitz Frederic 
IV. who was born May the 5th, 1738, and ſucceeded to 
the government Dec. 11, 1752. He was made a knight 
of the garter in 1764, has three brothers and two 
ſiſters; the er of the latter being our gracious ſo- 
vereign Sophia Charlette, who was born May 19, 1744s 
and married the 8th of September, 1761, to his preſent 


majeſty George the Third, king of Great Britain, &c., 


out of Mecklenburgs 


As her majeſty s ſhining virtues have endeared her to 


the Britiſh nation, we think it neceſſary here to give a 
fmall ſpecimen of ber literary accompliſhments, for 
which ſhe is as remarkable as for her other amiable qua- 
lities. The following elegant epiſtle was written by her 
to the king of .Pruffia during the late war, and has been 


equally admired for the humanity of the ſentiments, and 


+ May it pleaſe your Majzory, 


3 „I AM ata loſs, whether I ſhould congratulate, or 
eondole with you, 


ſucceſs, which hath covered you with laurels, has over- 


the country of Mecklenburgh with defolation. I 
know, Sire, that it ſeems unbecoming my ſex, in this 
age of vicious refinement,” to feel for one's country, to 
lament the horrors of war, or with 2 return of peace. 
I know you may think it more properly my province to 
ſtudy ee l pleaſing, or to inſpect ſubjects of a more 
domeſtic nature. But however un 
me, J cannot reſiſt the deſire of interceding for this un- 


. ago, that this territory wore the 
moſt pleaſing appearance ; the country was cultivated, 
the peaſant looked chearful, and the towns abounded with 
riches and feſtivity. What an alteration, at preſent, from 


fo charming a ſccne] I am not expert at deſcription, nor 


can my fancy add any horrors to the picture; but farely 


den conquerors: themſelves would weep at the hidepus [| 


proſpects no before met NNN e de 
- « Thewhole country (my dear country!) lies one fright- 
ful waſte, preſenting onl 
and deſpair.” The befindk of the huſbandman an. 
ſhepherd are quite diſcontinued. The huſbandman and 


the ſhepherd are become foldiers themfelves, and help to on 


ravage the ſoil they formetly cultivated.” The towns are 
inhabited only by old men, women, and children per- 


haps here and there à warrior, by wounds or Tols of 


limbs rendered unfit for ſervice, left at his door; his Nt- 
tle children hang around, aſk an hiſtory of every wound, 


and gro themſelves ſoldiers — — — find ſtrength for 


I 


the field. But this were nothing, did we not feel the 
alternate infolence of either army, as it happens to ad- 
vance or retreat in purſuing the operations of the cam 
paigns. It is impoſſible to expreſs the confuſion which 
* 67 WE 


on your late victory; ſince the ſame | 


— — 


| 


| 


— 


oming it may be in 


— 


Tmuſt. b ſoft hiitnanity itſpir'd, . $5 ; * 2 


Tbe tn 1 

The elds were fruitful, and the e 

objects to excite terror, 757 m 1 
„ woes 


And gl 


even thoſe who call themſelves our friends create. Elen 


thoſe from whom we might expect redreſs, oppreſs us with 
new calamities. From your ſuſtice, eee it is " a 
we expect relief. To you, even women and chil 
may complain, whoſe humanity ſtoops to the meaheſt 
petition, _ whoſe power is capable of 'reprefling the 
injuſtice.“ | ler af 1 
As the above epiſtle hath been elegantly paraphrafed, 
we ſhall ſubjoin ſome of the ane This or the poetical 


verſion. | | ad" 
WHILE conqueſt ſeats you on che throne of fare, 


And martial 'deeds'immortalize your name, 
On burniſh'd arms, while glory brightly beams, 
. . * l 4—— the ſoldier's dreams;  _ 
Trem view, whence the glory ſprings, 
Of — be heroes, or of — 7 F MA 
Shock'd I behold the ſource, 'whence dart thoſe rays, 
Which-ſhine'on victors, and round conqu'rors blaze. 
Hence I'm in doubt, while prompted to expreſs .- _ 
= weak ideas on your late ſucceſs, ,___ 
hether congratulations to beſtow,  * 
Or melt to tears, and ſwell the ftream of woe; 
For all thoſe laurels which your brows entwine, ' 
Crown your ſucceſs, and bid your conqueſts ſhine, 
Meant as immortal trophies to adorn, _. 
Were from my country's bleeding bowels torn : _. 
While, in what's truly brave, and greatly bold, 
' You ares Lv. dignify'd of old; ; 
My native Mecklenburg, a prey to arms, 
Is defolated of her fertile charms : © 3 
No mote her plains their plenteous verdure yield, 
No longer Ceres decks the happy field; x 


1 
, 
* 


Nothing is ſeen, or heard, where er ye go, 


But ſcenes of horror, and the ſighs of Wem. 
I know, great Sire, a patriotic theme,  _ 
In my weak ſex may unbecoming cem 
For, in an age fo viciouſy reſim dd, 
By folly led, and to caprice reſign j 
Perhaps you deem the very name of arms, "Ee 
The thought ef rapine, and of wars alarm, ; 
Of laughter by contending armies made, 
Or burnifh*d Twords for mortal ends diſplay d- 
Of mourning widows, and of bleeding Iwains,  - 
Of burning towns, and defolated plans: 
Perhaps you deem ſuch thoughts unfit for thole, 
Who ſhou'd'their minds to ſofter themes compole ; 
Who ought to ſtudy only how to pleaſe, 
And court the proſpect of domeſtic eaſe; _ 7 
N . care the finer art to cham 
And point the lightning when their eyes they arm 
To ma Bl ls look W fre ; 
Catch, the free air, and dignity of mien, 
To loſe themſelves in all t 15 Iy vain, 
8 jege, are arts for females fit, 11 os. 
Who ſhou'd no ther ſentinichts „ 
I muſt for once tranſgrefs, and, unconfin d, 
Obdey the dictates of a feeling mind; 


.* 


- CY 1 , * 


Expreſs t thoughts from ſhocking ſcenes acquir'd ; 

With auch, re Sire; eee e 1 

Whit Pos befeld an ee bs 

And while the Hatives of my coutitry bleed, 
or 1 let tue Intercede. 

A few yeats fince, in Mecklenburg's domain. 

Fair — . on ey ry fertile plains 
placid years ferenely fled away, _ 
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While into camps the fertile helds are mad 


ty woods can ſcarce from danger 
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And die ech moment while from death they hide: 
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EUROPE.] - 
2 deg. 11 min. lat. 54 deg. 3 min. It is ſuppoſed to 
— built in the : I. out of Mecklenburg's 
ruins; for being of timber it was burnt in 1262, and re- 
built handſomely of ſtone, and its government modelled 
in 1626, upon the plan of Lubec; ſo that it ſoon became 
one of the chief Hans-Towns, ftrongly fortified, and the 
harbour for their men of war, It was taken by the Impe- 
rialiſts during the civil war in 1629, but retaken by the 
duke of Mecklenburg and the Swedes in at ne by 
Munſter treaty given to the latter. It has ſeveral 
times taken by the Danes, but again reſtored to the 
Swedes. Its magazines were blown up by lightning in 
1690, moſt of the new city deſtroyed, with one of thenew 
ates; the arfenal, churches, and houſes damaged, 30 

ople killed, and 200 wounded. It was in 1711 beſief 
by the Danes, and in 1716 ſurrendered to the allies, 
Danes, Brandenburgers, Hanoverians, Saxons, and Ruſ- 
fians, who found in it 300 cannons, a vaſt quantity of 
bombs, grenadoes, and ammunition. But it was by 
treaty in 1720 reſtored to the Swedes, on condition that the 
walls and fortifications ſhould be demoliſned. And in 
ſuch ſtate it now remains, though before it was reckoned 
the ſtrongeſt city, next to Copenhagen, on the Baltic coaſt. 
| * * * 2 * * 1 


It is here proper to obſerve, that the houſe of Meck- 
lenburg is divided into two branches, viz. Schwerin and 
Strelitz. The latter commenced with duke Adolphus 
Frederic II. younger brother of the duke of Schwerin, 
and grandfather of the preſent duke of Strelitz Frederic 
IV. who was born May the 5th, 1738, and ſucceeded to 
the government Dec. 11, 1752. He was made a knight 
of the garter in 1764, has three brothers and two 
ſiſters; the younger of the latter being our gracious ſo- 
vereign Sophia Charlette, who was born May 19, 1744. 
and married the 8th of September, 1761, to his preſent 
6 George the Third, king of Great Britain, &c. 
As 


the Britiſh nation, we think it neceſſary here to give a 
fmall ſpecimen of her literary accompliſhments, for 
which ſhe is as remarkable as for her other amiable qua- 
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er majeſty's ſhining virtues have endeared her to 


ities. The following elegant epiſtle was written by her | 


to the king of Pruſſia during the late war, and has been 
equally admired for the humanity of the ſentiments, and 
elegance of the diction. . | 


May it pleaſe your MajzsTY, 


- « AM at a loſs, whether I ſhould congratulate, or 
eondole with you, on your late victory; ſince the ſame 


fucceſs, which hath covered you with laurels, has over- 


ſpread the country of Mecklenburgh with deſolation. I 
know, Sire, that it ſeems unbecoming my 
of vicious refinement, to feel for one's country, to 
lament the horrors of war, or wiſh for the return of peace. 
T know you may think it more properly my province to 
ſtudy the arts of pleaſing, or to inſpect ſubjects of a more 
domeſtic nature. But however unbecoming it may be in 
me, I cannot reſiſt the deſire of interceding for this un- 
happy people. 7 | 9 85 
It was but a few years ago, that this territory wore the 
moſt pleaſing appearance; the country was cultivated, 
the peaſant looked chearful, and the towns abounded with 


riches and feſtivity. What an alteration, at preſent, from 
ſo charming a ſcene] I am not expert at deſcription, nor || Por tl let Me inter PRE 
| A few years fince, in Mecklenburg's domain, 


can my fancy add any horrors to the picture; but farely 


ven conquerors themſelves would weep at the hideous | 


proſpects now before me 
„ Thewhole country (my 


ful waſte, preſenting only objects to excite terror, 


„ 
and deſpair. The buſineſs of the Buena unf 895 | 


ſhepherd are quite diſcontinued. The huſbandman and 
the ſhepherd are become foldiers themſelves, and help to 
ravage the ſoil they formerly cultivated. The towns are 
inhabited only by old men, women, and children per- 
haps here and there a warrior, by wounds or loſs of 
limbs rendered unfit for ſervice, left at his door; his lit- 
tle children bang around, aſk an hiſtory of every wound, 


and grow themſelves ſoldiers before they find ſtrength for 
the held. But this were nothing, did we not feel the 
alternate inſolence of either army, as it happens to ad- 
vance or retreat in purſuing the operations of the cam- 
paigns. It is impoſſible to expreſs the confuſion which 


67 


ſex, in this 


88 


—_ 


dear country !) liesonefright- | | 


| 
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even thoſe who call themſel ves our friends create. Even 


thoſe from whom we might expect redreſs, oppreſs us with 


new calamities. From your juftice, therefore, it is — 
we expect relief. To you, even women and children 
may complain, whoſe humanity ſtoops to the meaneſt 
petition, _ whoſe power is capable of repreſſing the 
injuſtice,” | 

As the Above epiſtle hath been elegantly paraphrafed, 
we ſhall ſubjoin ſome of the principal lines of the poetical 


verſion. 


WHILE conqueſt ſeats you on the throne of fame, 
8 oe immortalize your name, 

On burniſh'd arms, while glory brightly beams, 
And fields victorious fill the ſoldiers e 

. Trembling I view, from whence the glory ſprings, 
Of king-ltke heroes, or of hero-kings; Wy 
Shock'd I behold the ſource, whence dart thoſe rays, 
Which-ſhine'on victors, and round conqu'rors blaze. 
Hence I'm in doubt, while prompted to expreſs - 
= weak ideas oO late ſucceſs, 

hether congratulations to beſtow, 
Or melt to tears, and ſwell the ftream of woe ; 
For all thoſe laurels which your brows entwine, 
Crown your ſucceſs, and bid your conqueſts ſhine, 
Meant as immortal trophies to adorn, 
Were from my country's bleeding bowels torn : 
While, in what's truly brave, and greatly bold, 
You outftrip heroes dignify'd of old ; 
My native Mecklenburg, a prey to arms, 
Is defolated of her fertile charms : 
No more her plains their plenteous verdure 
No longer Ceres decks the happy field; 
Nothing is ſeen, or heard, where'er ye 
But ſcenes of horror, and the ſighs of woe. 
I know, great Sire, a patriotic theme, 

In my weak ſex may unbecoming ſeem ; 
For, in an age ſo viciouſly refin'd, 
By folly led, and to caprice refign'd; 
Perhaps you deem the very name of arms, 
The thought of rapine, and of wars alarms, 


yield, 


Of ſlaughter by contending armies made, 
Or burniſh'd ue for mortal ends diſplay'd : 


Of mourning widows, and of bleeding ſwains, 
Of burning towns, and deſolated plain?s 
Perhaps you deem ſuch thoughts unfit for thoſe, _ 
Who ſhou'd their minds to Beer themes compole ; 
Who ought to ſtudy only how to pleaſe, . 7 
And court the proſpect of domeſtic caſe ; 
1 N.. 3 care the finer art to charm, 
nd point the light' ning when their eyes arm; 
To practiſe ales, by 2 to look ſoteke EY 
Catch the free ajr, and dignity of mien; 
To loſe themſelves in all that's idly vain, 
The approbation of the world to gain: 
Tf theſe, my Liege, are arts for females fit, 
Who ſhou'd no ther ſentiments admit, 
* I rmiiſt for once tranſgrefs, and, unconfin'd, 
Obey the dictates of a feeling mind; _ 
I muſt, by ſoft humanity inſpir d, 1 
Expreſs the thoughts from ſhocking ſcenes acquir d; 
With truth, Brat Sire, permit me to unfold,  _ 
Whit Pve befeld ah What T yet behold; © © 
And while the flatives of my country bleed, 
For the unhappy let me intercede. © 


* 
4 


A 4 
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Fair plenty ſmil'd on ey'ry fertile plain: 
The a years ſerenely fled away, __ 
The fields were fruitful, and the groves were 
Now, my deat country, here the tear will 
Now, my dear country, is a wifte, of woe; 
Depopulation takes a frightful void, 

The peaſant flies, or ſtaying is deſtroy d 1 To. a Path 
Furn to What part I will my aching eyes, EL 
And all the horrors'of the war ariſe; 
The devaſtations of the martial train,, 
With ſtreaming gore empurples 18 plain: TOR 
With native blood the filent rivers ſſow - 
And on their os eng purple ſhow z 
While into camps the fertile fields are made, 
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Aud ploottty woods can ſcarce from danger Ihade's 

4 Woods where ſequeſter d families abide, __ 3 81 

And die each moment while from death they hidden 
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And from exhauſted ſpirits borrow ſleep; . + 
| Whoſe ſweeteſt reſt is but a troubled doze, * 
Who thank fatigue for ev'ry ſmall repoſe; | 
A famiſh'd babe perhaps lifts up its eyes, 
And for affiſtance to the mother cries; 
The fainting mother ready to expire, 
| Replies with tears and ſupplicates the fire: 
© The fire, unable to relieve their woe, 
Can only anſwer with a briny flow; 
And while his filent ſorrows grief expreſs, 
Increaſe his own by ſharing their diſtreſs ; / 
Thus wing'd by fear no huſbandman remains, 
By cultivation to reſtore the plains ; | 
No ventls ſhepherd tends his fleecy care, 
Both join the war, and in the horrors ſhare z 
And ſoldiers grown, a ſtrange reverſe of fate, 
Deſtroy thoſe fields they us'd to cultivate ; 5 
With anguiſh'd age, the women ſit and wail, 
As fears for huſbands, or for ſons prevail: 
Perhaps a warrior here and there is found, 
Debarr'd the field by many a rankling wound; 
Or by the loſs of limbs, not want of will, 
Deny d the uſe of ſanguinary ſkill; |; 
Round him the curious prattling children ſwarm, 
Hang on his tongue, and as he ſpeaks grow warm; 
Demand the hiſt'ry of each aching wound, > 
Devour each word and catch the martial ſound ; 
And while the ſoldier eagerly recites, 
The rage of battle, and the blood of fights; _- 
The ſteeds loud neighing, and the clank of arms, 
The rumbling drum, that beats to war's alarms ; 
The clang'ring trumpet and the cannon's roar, 
The dying groans and fields of ſtreaming gore; 
The little auditors erect their creſts, _. 
While a new ardor fires their youthful breaſts. 
To you, therefore, great Sire, we make appeal, 
Whoſe juſtice only can our ſuff*rings heal; 
- From you alone, great Sire, we hope relief, 
*T'is yout compaſhon muſt aſſwage our grief; 
To you ev'n helpleſs females may complain, 
Nor ſhed their tears, nor plead their cauſe in vain ; 
And trembling babes with tender looks implore 
The royal hand to open mercy's door. 
Te you, whoſe kind humanity ſtoops down, 
To ſhield the peaſant underneath the crown; 
To guard the meaneſt who for juſtice preſs, 
And give the humbleſt ſupplicant redreſs; . 
To you afflition ſpeeds with tearful eye, 
Whoſe power relieves, and bids injuſtice fly. 


= The Imperial City of HAMBURG. 


HAMBURG, the greateſt emporium of Germany, 
and the ſecond of the 
fide of the Elbe, 27 miles north-weſt of Lunenburg, and 
416 north-weſt of Vienna, eaſt long. 10 d. 11 m. lat. 
53d. 41 m. It owed its origin to Charlemagne, who, to 

op the 8 of the northern Sclavonians, built two 
forts on the Elbe, one of them at this place, and erected 


a church, the only one in Hamburg for above 350 


; it was firſt declared a free and indepenont Fity 


in 1220; the emperor Maximilian, in the diet of Augſ- 


bourg, in 1510, declared it free and Imperial; and ſince 
that time it has been inveſted with ſovereign power within 
its own juriſdiction ; in 1641 it was accordingly ſum- 


moned to the diet of the empire, though, as both Den- | 


mark and Holſtein proteſted againſt it, the Hamburghers 
have not yet enjoyed the right of ſitting and voting there ; 
great. privileges have, however, been granted them b 
eral emperors; and, for their keeping a light-houſe 
at Helgoland, four German miles within the ſea, they 
are excuſed from paying toll at Stade to our king as 
elector of Hanover; and yet the kings of Denmark have 
— compelled them ſeveral times to pay tolls at Gluck- 
The continual jealouſies between Sweden and Den- 
mark uſed to be their chief ſecurity; but in 1712, on 
eccaſion of the northern War, the Danes, Muſcovites, 


and Saxons, having their armies, in the neighbourhood, 


made their ſeparate demands, with threats in caſe of re- 
fuſal; and they were obliged to compound with the firſt 


for 230,000 dollars, and with the ſecond for 200,000. 


Towns, ſtands on the north | 


— 


| and to which the Hamburg merchants 


A NEW COMPLETE: SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
Who watch thro! fear, or thro'-refletion weep, | 


Denmark has extorted money from it fix times ſince 1645. 
At the firſt time it received 120,000 crowns ; in 1679, 
220,000 ;z in 1686, 240,000, which they gave the Danes 
to buy off the ſiege; 200,000 at another time; 180,000 
in the war with Sweden, and 246,000 in 1712. After 
which the late czar got 200,000 crowns of them on ſome 
other pretenſions. In 171 3 the city was viſited by a 
plague, It is ſeated with all poſſible advantage for trade 
foreign and domeſtic. It has ſuch a port and river as 
nothing in Europe excels except the *I' hames. Beſides 
the Elbe,. which enters the German Ocean here, they 
have a chanel opened to the I rave, for the ſake of a 
communication: with Lubec and the Baltic, without 
being at the trouble and hazard of going about by the 
Eaſt Sea, round the coaſt of Jutland and the Scaw ; and 
without the obſtructions of the toll, and other difficul- 
ties of the Sound; ſo that the veſſtzis in the Trave are 
within 40 miles of the Baltic, whereas it is 400 miles 
and more round Jutland, &c. Its trade exceeds that of 
any city which has no kingdom or republic annexed to 
itz and the exports and imports of it {ingly exceed thoſe 
of many great kingdoms even in Germany. The Elbe, 
and many great navigable civers that fall into it, after a 
courſe through ſome of the largeſt, richeſt, and moſt 
trading parts of Germany, furniſh it with all the product 
and manufactures of Auſtria, Bohemia, and Upper and 
Lower Saxony. By the Havel and Spree it has trade 
with Brandenburg electorate; and by a canal from the 
Spree to the Oder, its commerce extends into Sileſia, 
Moravia, Poland, almoſt to Hungary; ſo that it has 
more manufactures, &c. for exportation than moſt cities 


in the world. The chief export, (chiefly to Great Bri- 


tain) are of various linens of ſeveral countries; particu- 
larly Sileſia diapers, and the lawns of Miſnia and Lu- 
ſatia; Germany linen from Oſnaburg, Lunenburg, &c. 


Hamburg dowlas, and other ſtrong linens, from Lower 


Saxony; coarſe linen, barras, crocus, hinderlands, and 
many other forts from Lower Germany ; linen-yarn from 
the 2 countries; tin- plates, braſs, iron and ſteel wire, 
chiefly from Upper Saxony; clap- boards, pipe and hog- 
ſhead ſtaves, wainſcot boards, oak plank and timber, 
kidſkins, from Brandenburg; corn from many provinces, 
chiefly Brandenburg and Saxony. Of the number and 
articles which they import from abroad, the chief are the 
woollen manufactures of England. The value of ſuch 
from Yorkſhire only is ſaid to be above 100, ooo l. The 
article of Engliſh ſtockings comes to above 20,0001. per 
annum. And all Engliſh goods vended here amount to 
ſeveral 100,0001. annually. 'The-Engliſh merchants, hav- 
ing great privileges, make an extraordinary figure here. 
They appear as a body, hold a court, with particular 
juriſdiction and powers among themſelves; and as they 
are called in London the Hamburg Company, ſo are they 
here called the Engliſh Hans or . They have a 
church and miniſter of their own. "The Engliſh are nu- 
merous, this. being really ſtill the ſtaple of the Engliſh 
trade. They have the ſame privilege to import herrings al- 
lowed the Dutch. The Hamburgers drive great trade to 
Ruſſia and Livonia ; and for goods ſent to the north of 
the empire and to Poland they have great returns, not 
only in linen-yarn and fine flax, but in honey, wax, an- 
niſeed, linſeed, drugs, &c. all by the Oder into the Spree, 
and ſo into the Elbe in the marquiſate of Brandenburg; 
and therefore the Danes cannot interrupt this trade, nor 
obtain any part of it, forth or back, &c. &c. Above 
200 Engliſh ſhips alone come into this harbour in a year, 
though moſtly from Spain, Portugal, and Italy; from 
pay them double 
the freight they do for their on ſhips, becauſe the Eng- 


liſh being free from the Turks by their Mediterranean 


paſſes, they ſave more than that in inſurance. Indeed 
they in 1751 aimed at taking much of this trade into 
their own hands, on their own bottoms, &c. But hap- 
pily the king of Spain ſo deeply reſented their treaty with 
the piratical ſtates of Barbary, and furniſhing them eſpe- 
cially with warlike ftores, &c. that he not only inhibited 
commerce with Hamburg, but laid an embargo on their 
goods, &c. in Spain. But the difference was recon- 
ciled, and matters accommodated, on reſtraint however 
of any more ſuch trade with the Barbarians. | 
This city has good ſhare in the Greenland whale fiſh- 
ery ; and the fins and whalcbone is a manufacture ma- 


| 


naged by its people. It commonly ſends 50 or 60 ſhips a 
| | BP 
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Who watch thro! fear, or thro'· reflection wee, 
And from exhauſted ſpirits borrow lleep; + | 
Whoſe ſweeteſt reſt is but a troubled doze, 
Who thank fatigue for ev'ry ſmall repoſe ; 
A famiſh'd babe perhaps lifts up its eyes, 
And for aſſiſtance to the mother cries; -. 
The fainting mother ready to expire, 
Replies with tears and ſupplicates the fire: 
The fire, unable to relieve their woe, 
Can only anſwer with a briny flow; 
And while his filent forrows grief expreſs, 
Increaſe his own by ſharing their diſtreſs ; 
Thus wing'd by. fear no huſbandman remains, 
By cultivation to reſtore the plains ; 15 
No gentle ſhepherd tends his fleecy care, 
Both join the war, and in the horrors ſhare; 
And ſoldiers grown, a ſtrange reverſe of fate, 
Deſtroy thoſe fields they us d to cultivate; 
With anguiſh'd age, the women ſit and wail, 
As fears for huſbands, or for ſons prevail: 
Perhaps a warrior here and there is found, 
Debarr'd the field by many a rankling wound; 
Or by the loſs of limbs, not want of will, 
Deny d the uſe of ſanguinary ſkill; _ Ls 
Round him the curious rating children ſwarm, 
Hang on his tongue, and as he ſpeaks grow warm; 
Demand the hiſt'ry of each aching wound, 3 
Devour each word and catch the martial ſound; 
And while the ſoldier eagerly recites, 
The rage of battle, and the blood of fights; 
The ſteeds loud neighing, and the clank of arms, 
The rumbling drum, that beats to war's alarms ; 
The clang'ring trumpet and the cannon's roar, 
The dying groans and fields of ftreaming gore; 
The little auditors ere& their creſts, _ 
While a new ardor fires their youthful breaſts. 
To you, therefore, great Sire, we make appeal, 
Whoſe juſtice only can our ſuff*rings heal ; 
- From you alone, great Sire, we hope relief, 
*T'is yout compaſhon mult aſſwage our grief; 
To you ev'n helpleſs females may complain, 
Nor ſhed their tears, nor plead their cauſe in vain 
And trembling babes with tender looks implore 
The royal hand to open mercy's door. | 
Toe you, whoſe kind humanity ſtoops down, 
To ſhield the peaſant underneath the crown ; 
To guard the meaneſt who for juſtice preſs, 
And give the humbleſt ſupplicant redreſs ; _ 
To you afflition ſpeeds with tearful eye, 
Whoſe power relieves, and bids injuſtice fly. 


The Imperial City of HAMBURG. 


HAMBURG, the greateſt emporium of Germany, 
and the ſecond of the Hans Towns, ſtands on the north 
fide of the Elbe, 27 miles north-weſt of Lunenburg, and 
416 north-weſt of Vienna, eaſt long 
536. 41 m. It owed its origin to Charlemagne, who, to 

p the progreſs of the northern Sclavonians, built two 


forts on the Elbe, one of them at this place, and erected | 
a church, the only one in Hamburg for above 350 | 


; it was firſt declared a free and independent Fity 


in 1220; the emperor Maximilian, in the diet of Augſ- 


bourg, in 1510, declared it free and Imperial; and ſince 
that time it been inveſted with ſovereign power within 
its own juriſdiction ; in 1641 it was accordingly ſum- 


moned to the diet of the empire, though, as both Den- | 


mark and Holſtein proteſted againſt it, the Hamburghers 
have not yet enjoyed the right of ſitting and voting there ; 
great, privileges have, however, been granted =_ b 
eral emperors; and, for their keeping a light-houſe 
at Helgoland, four German miles within the ſea, they 
are excuſed from paying toll at Stade to our king as 
elector of Hanover; and yet the kings of Denmark have 
1 compellet them ſeveral times to pay tolls at Gluck- 


t. Wr 1 2133 an { 
The continual jealouſies between Sweden and Den- 
mark uſed to be their chief ſecurity; but in 1712, on 
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A NEW COMPLETE: SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Denmark has extorted money from-it fix times ſince 1645. 
At the firſt time it received 120,000 crowns ; in 167 
220,900 ; in 1686, 240, oo, which they gave the Danes 
to buy off the ſiege; 200,000 at another time; 180,000 
in the war with Sweden, and 246,000 in 1712. After 
which the late czar got 200,000 crowns of them on ſome 
other pretenſions. 1 1713 the city was viſited by a 
plague. It is ſeated with all poſſible advantage for trade 
foreign. and domeſtic. . It has ſuch a port and river as 
nothing in Europe excels except the *Fhames, Beſides 
the Elbe,. which enters the German Ocean here, they. 
have a chanel opened to the I rave, for the ſake of x 
communication with Lubec and the Baltic, without 
being at the trouble and hazard of going about by the 
Eaſt Sea, round the coaſt of Jutland and the Scaw ; and 
without the obſtructions of the toll, and other difficul- 
ties of the Sound; ſo that the veſſels in the Trave are 
within 40 miles of the Baltic, whereas it is 400 miles 
and more round Jutland, &c. Its trade exceeds that of 
any city which has no kingdom or republic annexed to 
it; and the exports and imports of it fingly exceed thoſe 
of many great kingdoms even in Germany. The Elbe, 
and many great navigable rivers that fall into it, after a 
courſe ah ſome of the largeſt, richeſt, and moſt 
trading parts of Germany, furniſh it with all the product 
and manufactures of Auſtria, Bohemia, and Upper and 
Lower Saxony. By the Hayel and Spree it has trade 
with Brandenburg electoratè ? and by a canal from the 
Spree to the Oder, its commerce extends into Sileſia, 
Moravia, Poland, alr to Hungary ſo that it has 
more manufactures, &c. for exportation than moſt cities 
in the world. The chief export, (chiefly to Great Bri- 
tain) are of various linens of ſeveral countries; particu- 
larly Sileſia diapers, and the lawns of Miſnia and Lu- 
ſatia; Germany linen from Oſnaburg, Lunenburg, &c. 
Hamburg dowlas, and other ſtrong linens, from Lower 
Saxony; coarſe linen, barras, crocus, hinderlands, and 
many other forts from Lower Germany; linen-yarn from 
the — countries; tin- plates, braſs, iron and ſteel wire, 
chiefly from Upper Saxony; clap- boards, pipe and hog- 
ſhead ſtaves, wainſcot boards, oak plank and timber, 


| kidſkins, from Brandenburg; corn from many provinces, 


chiefly Brandenburg and Saxony. Of the number and 
articles which they import from abroad, the chief are the 
woollen manufactures of England. The value of ſuch 
from Yorkſhire only is ſaid to be above 100,0001. The 
article of Engliſh ſtockings comes to above 20,000]. per 


annum. And all Engliſh goods vended here amount to 


ſeveral 100,0001. annually. 'Fhe-Engliſh merchants, hav- 
ing great privileges, make an extraordinary figure here. 
They appear as a body, hold a court, with particular 
juriſdiction and powers among themſelves; and as they 
are called in London the Hamburg Company, ſo are they 
here called the Engliſh Hans or Tociety They have a 
church and miniſter of their own. The Engliſh are nu- 
merous, this. being really ſtill the ſtaple of the Engliſh 
trade. They have the ſame privilege to import herrings al- 
lowed the Dutch. The Hamburgers drive great trade to 
Ruſſia and Livonia ; and for goods ſent to the north of 
the empire and to Poland they have great returns, not 
only in linen-yarn and fine flax, but in honey, wax, an- 
niſeed, linſeed, drugs, &c. all by the Oder into the Spree, 
and ſo into the Elbe in the marquiſate of Brandenburg; 
and therefore the Danes cannot interrupt this trade, nor 
obtain any part of it, forth or back, &c. &c. Above 
200 Engliſh ſhips, alone come into this harbour in a year, 
though moſtly from Spain, Portugal, and Italy; from 


| and to which the Hamburg merchants pay them double 


the freight they do for their own ſhips, becauſe the Eng- 
| liſh being free from the Turks by their Mediterranean 
' paſſes, they ſave more than that in inſurance. Indeed 
they in 1751 aimed at taking much of this trade into 
their own hands, on their own bottoms, &c. But hap- 
pily the king of Spain ſo deeply reſented their treaty with 
the piratical ſtates of Barbary, and furniſhing them eſpe- 
cially with warlike ftores, &c. that he not only inhibited 
commerce with Hamburg, but laid an embargo on their 
goods, &c. in Spain. But the difference was recon- 
Ciled, and matters accommodated, on reſtraint however 
of any more ſuch trade with the Barbarians. | 
This city has good ſhare in the Greenland whale fiſh- 
ery; and the fins and whalebone is a manufacture ma- 


aged by its people. It commonly ſends 50 or 60 ſhips a 


year 
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r in this trade; ſo that they export ou quantities of 

oil and fins, though they buy from the Dutch more than 
their own ſhips ſupply. In war it fits out ſhips of force 
to convoy the merchantmen, and may be ſaid to be ſtrong 
both at land and ſea, being able to arm 12 or 14,000 
men, and has a conſtant garriſon of ncar 2000. It ex- 
ports great quantities of beer here brewed, and hath ſe- 
veral manufactures,” viz. weaving of damaſks, brocades, 
velvets, the richeſt ſilks, and/ſugar-baking, here being as 
loaf ſugar as is made in London, though indeed 
they are forced to buy their Muſcavado ſugars chiefly | 
from Great Britain; /callico printing employs numbers of 
ople ; and of late they have begun to print linens alſo. 

In ſhort, Hamburg is become a rich and powerful city, 
and without diſpute drives the greateſt inland trade, at 
this time, of any city in Europe, London and Amſter- 
dam excepted. It has an undoubted right to a place in 
the diet of the empire. She has pretenſions alſo to her 
being ſuch a free city, as not to be ſubject to the empire 
as other Imperial cities are, and on that account always 
refuſes to. pay contributions to the military cheſt in time 
of war: but then the Hamburgers, under colour of a 
particular treaty with the emperor, wiſely avoiding to 
embarraſs themſelves with the affairs of Germany, in 
caſe of a war, do the ſame thing in effect. The go- 
vernment is veſted in the ſenate and three colleges of 
burghers, and is a mixture of the ariſtocratieal and de- 
mocratical. Of the latter, becauſe all their taxes and 
impoſts are granted by the burghers, without whoſe con- 


ſent the ſenate cannot raiſe one penny, and becauſe the 


management of the finances is in 10 of the burghers. 


Of the former, becauſe they have a- ſenate choſen out of | 


the principal perſons' of the republic, who alone have the 

power of aſſembling and diſſolving the convention of the 

burghers; to: whom the burghers that are managers of 

the finances are accountable, who treat with foreign 

princes without the intervention of the burghers, and 

who are veſted with almoſt every act of ſovereignty but 

that of laying taxes and managing the finances. 

The. government thus conſtituted is under the protec- 

tion of the. emperor, for which the Hamburghers pay 

him 80,000 crowns a year. But how little this has 

availed them is too well known ; and the protection they 

have from England, for the ſake of trade, is certainly 

their greateſt; ſecurity. The ſenate conſiſts of four bur- 

— of whom three are lawyers, and one a mer- 

chant (two of whom preſide alternately for a year) 24 

ſenators, viz. 11 lawyers and 13 merchants; four ſyn- 

dics, who are all lawyers, and give their opinions as our 

judges do in the houſe of lords, but have no vote; and 
four ſecretaries, of whom the principal is called protho- 
notary: and all theſe are, upon every vacancy, choſen 
out of their on bodies. Here is alſo a court of admi- 

ralty, conſiſting of a burgomaſter, foùr ſenators, ſix 

merchants, and two maſters of ſhips, aſſiſted by a ſecre- 

tary, and a water-bailiff. Their law. is the civil, or 
Jubail ond: in criminal cauſes, the. ſtatutes of the 

emperor Charles IV. with which they have likewiſe their 


own ſtatutes, but both puzzled and obſcured hy number- || good 


leſs comments, and contradictory precedents. Phe firſt 
or chief of the three colleges is that of the Ober- Alten 
(or principal Elders) which conſiſts of three members, 
choſen out of each of the five wards of the city; has 
great power, like that of the tribunes at Rome; can de- 
mand of the ſenate to call a convention of the burghers, 
and even impeach a ſenator, and require a conference 


with the ſenate on that or other occaſions. When the 


three colleges, conſiſting in the whole of 180 members, 
are aſſembled, and the ſenate at the ſame time, which is 


in all extraordinary caſes, particularly for laying taxes, 
the gates of the city are ſhut, a ſtrong guard is drawn up 
before the ſenate-houſe, and centinels poſted at all its | 
avenues. Each ward debates and votes by itſelf, and, 


when the queſtion is put by the ſenate, the majority of 
the five determines it. | 
of which the ſenate is the head, is managed by a conſiſ- 
tory, or convocation of the | oa. archdeacons and 
deacons (29 in all) of the five principal, and ſeven. 
ſmaller churches or chapels.' | 

In general the religion is. | the Ca 
were obliged to go to worſhip at Altena till within theſe 
few years paſt, that they have been allowed one or two 


churches within the of this city; but this is a fa- 


Their eccleſiaſtical government, 


Lutheran, and the Calviniſts { 


WE " 


3 


3 


; 
] 


| 
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houſe ; for which- the Ha 
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vour not granted to the Roman Catholics, againſt whom 


| they were ſo exaſperated in 1719, upon a public attempt 


of their prieſts to make proſelites in the city, that a mob 
ſtripped and demoliſhed a chapel that was building here 
by the imperial reſident, together with the ſaid miniſter's 
mburghers being threatened by- 
the 'emperor, Charles VI. with military execution, they 
were forced to find another houſe and chapel at their own 
expence, and to make good all the other loſs and damage, 


| beſides: paying a fine, and ſending two members of the 


ſenate, and two of the burghers, to Vienna, to beg the 


| emperor's pardon ; after which, he took the citizens into 


his ſpecial protection, and eſpouſed their cauſe heartily' 
againſt the antiquated pretenſions of the Danes. They 


| are obliged, however, to allow the Roman Catholics 


their worihip in the ambaſſadors houſes. They have here 
what they call a private confeffion, previous to the holy 


communion, though it differs in nothing from ours that 
is general, and the abſolution the ſame; but even the 
pooreſt of the people here are forced to give a fee to the 


prieſt for ſuch confeſſion; which cuſtom, not known in 
any other proteſtant city, is reckoned the more inexcuſe- 
able in this, becauſe its churches are immenſely rich, and 
have great ſums of money at uſury, out of which they 
might afford the clergy a competent maintenance. But 


one, in particular, 


| the fame of Hamburg is juſtly great for its care of the 
poor, 


New being more hoſpitals, in proportion to its 
bigneſs, than in a other proteſtant city in Europe: 
r orphans, like our Blue-Coat hoſ- 
pital in London, the yearly revenue of which amounts 
to betwixt 50 and 60,0001. Sometimes they have above 


' 300 infants abroad at nurſe, who, when able to dreſs 


— 


— 


themſelves, are taken into the houſe. The boys that are 
qualified are put out and maintained at the univerſity; 
the reſt are put out to trades; and the girls, after they 
can read, ſpin, knit, &c. are ſent ts ſervice. | The 
building is decent, but not very coſtly, and borders on 
one of the canals. There is a large ſamptuous hoſpital 
for receiving poor travellers that fall ſick, and another 
for the relief of maimed, antient, and decayed ſeamen; 
where alſo care is taken of the widows, as well as chil- 
dren, of thoſe who loſe their lives in the ſervice of the 
public. In that called the oldeſt hoſpital, 114 poor, 
old, blind, and dumb people, are maintained. There is 
St. Job's for thoſe poor that have the French diſeaſe; and 
a peſt-houſe for thoſe that have the plague, 'br-other in- 
fectious diſtempers; to which even people of the beſt 
rank come for cure, but pay for it to the houſe, / There 
are many leſſer hoſpitals, beſides theſe, for poor widow- 
ers, widows, orphans, &c. and great numbers of free- 
ſchools; beſides two workhouſes, or houſes of correc- 
tion, where they manufacture rugs, and coarſe kerſeys, 
with which thoſe confined there are clothed, and where 


they alſo ſpin." In one of them, thoſe who have not per- 


formed their taſk/are hoiſted up in a baſket over the table 
in the common hall, while the reſt are at dinner; that 
they may be tantalized with the ſight and ſmell of what 
they cannot taſte. Here are alſo ſocieties for making 
loſſes and damage by fire. The houſes here are about 
0,000. The churches are antient, large, and handſome 
Ebrics, but open thoroughfares all day long, and in ſome 

there are bookſellers ſhops. - Here are fix lofty ſteeples, 
ſome of them covered with copper, which make a grand 
appearance, though the frames are only of timber. The 
great ſpire of St. Peter's is the higheſt in the city; that 
of St. Nicolas is ſupported by large gilt globes; St. Mi- 
chael's ſteeple is 400 feet high; St. Catherine's has a 
ſtately front, with abundance' of ſtatues in niches; and 
the ſteeple is formed of ſundry lanterns, diminiſhing gra- 
dually to the laſt, which ſupports a ſpire, like St. Bride's 
in Fleet · ſtreet, but much ' taller, Round the middle of 
its ſteeple. is a crown richly gilt. Its pulpit” is of white 
marble,” curiouſly carved, and adorned with figures, and 
other ornaments of gold; and its organ, ' reckoned one of 
the beſt in Europe, has 6000 pipes. That called the 
thum, or dome, was the cathedral while the town re- 
mained an archbiſhopric, and was built about the year 
830. The ſpire and tower that ſupports it, are near 
360 feet high. There ſtill belong a dean and chapter to 
it, though ſecularized, from whoſe court there lies no 
appeal but to the imperial chamber at Wetzlar. Many 


of the counts of Schawenburg and Holſtein are buried 
here, whoſe names are writ in à fair catalogue, with their 
4 | 


other 
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other beneſactors, and hung up in the body of the 
church. This cathedral, with the chapter, and a large 
number of houſes belonging to it, are under the imme- 
diate protection of his Britannic majeſty, as biſhop of 
Bremen, and i dent of the city juriſdiction. There 
five other very large churches here, and eight leſſer 
* ar chapels of caſe. There is a Schola IIluſtris, 
t univerſity, here, well endowed, and furniſhed with 
able ors, of whom were Jately the learned Fa- 


* Hubner the rapher. The ſenate- | 
bricius, and M. Hubner geographer | the taſte of Holland. Scarce a merchant or conſiderable 


houſe and town-hall is an antient, large, and noble 
ſtructure, adorned with the ſtatues of emperors, and the 
nine worthies; and a building is lately added for their 
new bank. Their exchange is fine, but inferior to that 


in London; it is oppoſite to the ſenate-houſe. One part | 


of the ſquare is planted with large trees, and the other 
covered with a hall, where the elders or council of com- 
merce meet: at the other end of it is the public crane. 
On the ftreet before the town-houſe the lawyers have a 
ſort of exchange, as the public miniſters have at an emi- 
nent  toy-ſhop 
peror, and ſeveral princes of Germany, have their on 
poſt-houſes here, mana by perſons of their own ap- 
pointment ; but the 
he Britiſh 


public. dent and company have a ſtately 


ball built by themſelves ; and the reſident has a power | 


and differences that ariſe among his 
countrymen. There is an opera or play-houſe here, 
chiefly for the entertainment of the reſidents and other 
foreign gentry, of whom here are ſome from moſt trading 


o - = 


of judging ſuits 


kingdoms in Europe. This city, which is almoſt of a | 
circular form, and about fix miles in compaſs, is natu- | 


rally ſtrong, a great part of it lying upon iſlands. The 
walls and fortifications that lie open to view are covered 


with graſs, and planted with rows of trees, ſo high, that | 


none of the houſes are to be ſeen without that ſide of the 
walls which is next to Altena. It has ſix gates, and 
three entrances by water, viz. two from the Elbe, and 
one from the . It is divided into the old and new 
city by a canal, and ſurrounded by a fine high wall, with 

bulwark: 
— the —— way, and a very deep ditch: there is alſo 


2 noble line, or out-work, with other works, from the | 
largeſt baſon of the Alſter to the Elbe, about half a mile 


above the town: and on the other ſide of that baſon, 


about the midway betwixt that and the Elbe, below the | 


there is a very fine fortification, called the Star- 
— 5 N , that the king of 


. not take it in 1686, after ſix weeks 
n 


large ſtreets of poor houſes, chiefly inhabited by Jews. 

The two channels, called the North and South Elbe, 
into which that river is ſeparated, two or three miles 
above this city, having, with ſome ſmaller ones, formed 
divers beautiful iſlands. towards Harburg that belong to 
his Britannic majefty, re-unite in one channel, about fix 
miles below the city. Towards the eaſt it is waſhed by 
the little river Bille, and towards the north by another 
little river called the Alfter, which forms a very large 
baſon juſt without the town, and another, though not ſo 
large as that, yet of at leaſt xo00 feet ſquare, within the 
walls of it ; after which, it drives the public mills, and, 
paſting by ſeveral fluices and canals through the whole 

alls into the Elbe. 


leagues above the city, i. e. 22 from the river's mouth, 
the town. is frequently damaged b 
houſes and families have been ruined by tempeſts 
were two fad inſtan 
Harbour is ſo commodious, and river ſo deep, that large 
merchant-ſhips come up to the walls, yet thoſe of extra- 
ordinary ſize anchor at the new mill | 

where, they unload into ſmaller veſſels. The ſtreets are 


generally crooked, but pretty wide, and outſtrip all Ger-. 
many for high and ſtately houſes, moſtly. brick. FThey f Aſi _ 
wks It is ow productive of 


reckon here by ſtivers and lubs, of which 48 
make 45, 6d. (or a dollar). It is the cuſtom when a ci- 


tizen dies to leave the tenth of his eſtate to the city ; and 


foreigners, not naturalized, pay annually for liberty to 
trade. It has a. diſtrit for 12 miles round, abounding 
| 2 1 


in the ſame neighbourhood. The em- 


-houſe for England and Holland | 
is the N that can 2 be ſaid to belong to the 


other out-works and fortifications, 


k, with all 


the New Town, towards Altena, there are > 
| offering a glaſs of wine to every 


City, fal Here are 84 bridges, 38 water- | 
wills (beſides fix wind-mills) and fix ſluices : and it has | 
likewiſe ſix large markets. As the tide here flows in ca- 
nals through moſt of the chief ſtreets, and runs four | 

ben 
ſpring- tides 5 and |} ſeribed by the duchy of Brunſwic. The bailiwie of 

here 
ces in 1651 and 1719. Though the 


s four miles below, 


1 


— 


q 


— MO” 


; 


| Bilwerder, Ochſenwerder, and Eppendorf. 
| New-game, Kirchwerder, and Roſlacke bailiwics, are 


| due wages. 


RES 


A NEW COMPLETE 8YSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY: 1 
| with excellent paſtures, with conſiderable villages and 


noble ſeats. It comprizes the bailiwics of Rutzenbuttle, 
Alte-game, 


enjoyed by the Hamburghers in common with the citi. 
zens of Lubec, as is a caſtle, and the little town and 
bailiwic of Bergedorf. This city's merchants are af. 
fable, but too nice in punctilio and ceremony; very fru- 


| gal in their families, but as liberal in treating ſtrangers, 
h 


ey mightily affect gardens at the city gates, much in 


ſhopkeeper but has his coach. The common carts are 
only a long pulley laid on an axle-tree between two 
wheels, and drawn by men, of whom 12 or more are 
ſometimes linked to thoſe machines, drawing two tons 
weight, Graduates at law are very numerous, though 
hardly a tenth of them employed in it. Every artificer 


tiſts is made free of his company; a benefit not otherwiſe 
to be attained but by ſervitude, or marrying a freeman's 
widow or daughter, or at a very great expence. By the 
vigilance of the magiſtrates and their beadles, few or no 


| beggars are to be ſeen in the ſtreets : which may be aſ- 
cribed al 


ſo to the manufacture of knit-ſtockings ſuffici- 
ent to employ all the Officers are employed to 
carry wool to be carded, ſpun, &c. by the poor at their 
own habitations, and then fetch the work, paying them 
The ladies are generally attended to church 
by a ſervant maid with a book, hanging by a ſilver chain 
on one arm, and, if it be cold weather, with a brag 


{ ſtove on the other. The hangman's houſe is the common 


priſon for malefactors. After ſentence (which is always 
pronounced on Fridays, as execution is done the follow. 
ing Monday) they are carried to a handſome upper room, 
where there is allowed a good bed, and all reaſonable 
comforts ſuiting their condition, and they are conſtantly 
attended by ſome clergyman by rotation. As no criminal 
is puniſhable without pleading guilty, they have five de- 
grees of tortures to extort ſuch confeſſion, in proportion 


confeflion, at a table with the curtain drawn round it; fo 
that can hear and ſpeak to the tortured criminal 
without being eye - witneſſes of the cruelty. A walk runs 
by the great baſon of the Alſter from the play-houſe to 
the heart of the city, called the Maidens Walk, 1000 
feet long, and 20 broad, railed and bordered by 'trees on 
each ſide, On one fide is the water with ſeveral ſtairs, 
on the other a row of noble houſes. Many convents, 
&c. ftill remain, but, being ſecularized, are now Lu- 
theran; the tenure of one of them is ſtill continued by 
malefactor carried by 
to execution. People of the beſt faſhion carouſe in 2 
cave, an odd kind of tayern,. which has a prodigious 


ſtock and vent of old hock, &c. which is well regulated 
in a conſi- 


by a deputy of the magiſtrates, and brin 
derable revenue. Corn is meaſured by the ſchepel, of 
which 83 make 10 quarters Engliſh. And 100 Ham- 
burg ells make but 48 and a half in London. Hamburg 


and Lincoln are in the ſame latitude; but it is conſider- 
| ably colder in 


winter and hotter in ſummer at the 
former. | 


8 — 


2 


| 


1, Dioceſe of HILDESHEIM. 


THIS dioceſe, which is ſituated between the rivers 
Lerne and Ocker, is bounded by Halberftadt on the 
north-weſt, Lunenburg Zell on the north, Gru- 
on the ſouth, and the other parts are circum- 


Hunderſuch lies te from it, being incloſed by the 
principalities of Calenburg and Grubenhagen. This 
dioceſe is 40 miles long and go broad, and the foil is 


| 


fertile in © 
). 7 0 er., 
Lans Nee ulſe 
2110-2 ale ++ Beech 


[ 


Birch. 


Iron ore 


q 


| Stone Horſes 
| Black cattle „ Sheep" 


| who can perform a piece of work beyond his brother ar- 


to the ſtrength of evidence to ſupport accuſation. The 
| judges are always preſent, with a clerk to write down the 
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EUROPE. 


The ſtreams which water it ſupply great quantities of 3 as 2 1 . ho 21 
fiſh ; the ſtates conſiſt of the — nobility, _ bur- || - The Imperial Lordſhip of SCHAUEN. 

; the religion is Lutheraniſm; the manufaCtures || © - 3 rn ogg 

| — pris e avg vt THIS lordſhip is ſituated between the principality of 
| K&1 4 Halberftadt, and the county of Wernigerode. It be- 
n Stockings longed formerly to the abbey of Walkenreid, but now 
Porcelain Iron ware, Re. belongs to che duke of Brunſwic. © © 
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| And the principal place are, 


 Hildeſheim on the Innerſte, the capital of the dioceſe, || 


is 15 miles from Hanover. It is an old-faſhioned, large, 
irregular town ; the magiſtracy and burghers are in ge- 
neral Lutherans. The principal buildings are, the ca- 
thedral, ſeveral monaſteries and nunneries, many 
churches, the chancery, the nobility's hall, where the 
diets are held, the Jeſuits college, the Jews. ſynagogue, 
the gymnaſium andriamim, and the Latin ſchool, of St. 
Lambert. The magiſtrates poſſeſs civil and criminal ju- 
riſdiction, impoſe and collect duties, and apply them to 
public uſes, ordinances, &c. The town was antiently 
one of the Hans, and the capital of Henry the Lion ; 
and in the'neighbourhood there are two rich abbies. 
Peina on the Fuſe has a garriſon, an epiſcopal palace, 
a capuchin convent, and a Lutheran church. \ 
Weddingen is a commandery of the I cutonic order; 
Knieſtedt à village at the foot of a hill; Salz-Detfurt, a 
market town, with ſalt-works; Mark Olderdorf, a mar- 
ket town on the Ilme; Daſſel, a ſmall town, which 
formerly gave title to counts; Salzliebendall, a market 


town, which contains ſalt-works, and ſeveral convents ; 


and Werle, which was antiently a palatinate town, but 
is now a mean village. | 


poſſeſſed of the lower juriſdiction of the town, and is 
alſo patron of the Lutheran church. | 
Sarſtadt is a ſmall town on the Innerſte ; Gronau on 
the Leine contains a Dominican convent, and gives name 
to a bailiwic ; Bekenem is a ſmall town, whole benefice 
is in the gift of the elector of Brunſwic ; Elze on the 
Saale is poſſeſſed of a high and low juriſdiction ; and Al- 
ſeld on the Leine has ſimilar privileges. | 


© The Imperial City of G Os L AR. 


GOSLAR, though an Imperial city, and indepen- 
dent of the Brunſwic family, is uſually deſcribed in this 
country, becauſe it is ſurrounded with their dominions. 
It is a large antient city, 22 miles ſouth-eaſt of Hilde- 
ſheim, 25 ſouth of Brunſwic, 26 weſt of Halberſtadt, 
and 40 north-weſt of Gottingen. It was built in 1201, 
by the emperor Henry I. who had a palace here, and alſo 
fortified it. It ſtands on the ſouth fide of the Gofe, 
which riſes to the ſouth-eaſt of Cellerfeld, and falls into 
the Ocker near the confines of Hildeſheim. It enjoys 
the ſame privileges as other free Imperial cities, beſides 
an exemption from tolls in all markets of the empire but 
three. In all Imperial writs it is called Nobile Membrum 
Inperii. The houſes are covered with flate. It is ſitu- 
ated in a valley ſurrounded with mountains, in which are 
mines both of iron and ſilver, viz. thoſe of Steinberg, 
Hertzberg, Rameliberg, Klockenberg, &c. The inha- 
bitants are employed either in digging them, or cleanſing, 


tempering, and vending the metals and minerals, of all | 


ſorts, that are dug out of them. It has been the reſi- 
dence'of the emperors, for the ſake, it is ſuppoſed, of 
hunting, and its treaſures, under ground; and becauſe 
they have often aſſembled the ſtates here, it has been 
called a palatinate city. 2 461 l ce 
The emperor Frederic II. anno 1235, with conſent of 
the ſtates of the empire, granted to Otho I. duke of 
runſwie, the tenth of its mines. The houſe of Brunſ- 
wie has pretenſions to this city, and ſeveral of its princes 
have endeavoured to eſtabliſh them by force of arms, 
but hitherto in vain. * The proteQorſhip of it is in the 
king of Great Britain, as elector of Hanover, alternately 
with the duke of Brunſwie-Wolfenbuttle. There is 
no religion tolerated here but the Lutheran. It was 
in this city that Barthold Schwartz, the Benedictine 
monk, is ſaid to have found out the art of, making gun- 
Powder. | e ea] 
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and the fourth among thoſe of Lower Saxon. 


| Hans- Towns, and has at preſent a tolerab 
Lamſpringe is a ſmall town on the Lannue, where 1 5 Sgt 6: 


there is an Engliſh Benedictine ſeminary, whoſe abbot is || 


4. 4514 D804) þ 
The Imperial City of NORDHAUSEN. 


NORDHAUSEN is fituated on the Zorge, about 21 
miles ſouth-eaſt from Goſlar. It was formerly one of 


the Hans-Towns, is celebrated for its curious works in 


alabaſter and marble, and carries on a great trade in the 
diſtillery branches. The inhabitants and magiſtracy are 
Lutherans; to the latter of whom the elector of Bran- 


denburg, in 1717, transferred all his rights and r 
tives to this city, in conſideration of being paid the ſum 
of 50,000 rix-dollars, In the diet of the empire it has 


the tenth ſeat on the Rheniſh bench of Imperial cities, 
The Imperial "City of MUHLHAUsE N. 
THIS city is ſituated on the Unſtrut, 40 miles eaſt 


of Caſſel; it contains two Lutheran churches, with a 
Roman Catholic foundation for Auguſtine nuns. . In the 


14th century this city purchaſed of the emperor Lewis 
the office of Imperial judge within the City and its pre- 
eincts. It poſſeſſes the ninth place on the bench of Im- 


perial cities in the diets 'of the empire, and the third in , 


thoſe of Lower Saxony. It 3 one of the 
e trade. 


BLANKENBURG and REINST EIN. 


THE two counties of Blankenburg and: Reinſtein 
are uſually conſidered together as one. They are ſo 


called from their towns ; and lie in the eaſt of this 


duchy, about 24 miles from ſouth to north, but narrow 
at both ends, and not above nine miles where broadeſt. 


It was much larger once, when it included the county of 


Weringenrode on the weſt. Theſe counties (together 
with Queidlinburg, Hohenſtein, Stolberg, and-Schwartz- 
bourg, in Upper Saxony, where they are deſcribed) were - 


formerly one province, and then called Hartzingow, i. e. 
the Hercynian County, having been a part of the an-- 


tient Hercynian foreſt, now called Hartz, of which 


there {fill remain great woods and parks, that abound 
with game. Beinſtein was claimed by the elector of 


Hanover as a vacant fief, but ſeized by the late elector of 


Brandenburg, as holding of his principality of Halber- 
ſtadt. Theſe counties are ſouth from Brunſwie, ſouth- 
weſt from Magdeburg, weſt from Halberſtadt, north from 
Thuringia, and eaſt from Hildeſheim. It is fo cold a 
country that the ſnow lies on its mountains till Midſum- 
mer, and affords little corn; but the valleys are filled 
with cattle. The inhabitants are ſtrong and vigorous, 
and many of them live to 100 or 110 years of age. 


| There are iron mines in their mountains, one of which, 


is that near Broc 


called Broeken, or Brockſberg, the Bructerus of the La- 


tins, is reckoned the higheſt in Germany. | 


Betwixt Blanckenburg and Elbingerode is a remarka- | | 


ble cave called Buman's Hole, from its diſcoverer Bu- 
man, which has à narrow entrance, but none ever found 
the end of it, though ſome of the miners have affirmed, 
they have gone as far in it as Goſlar, which is 20 miles. 
Large bones of ſtrange creatures have been often found 
in it, which the neighbouring gentry. keep for rarities ; 


and, among others, the ſkeleton of a giant. There are 


two great rocks near the convent of Michaelftein, and 
not far from Blankenburg, which repreſent two monks 
in their proper habits, as nicely as if they were carved 
out, and therefore are called the Monks Craigs. Many 
caſtles are found in theſe countries on the tops of inac- 
ceſſible rocks, and ſome actually hewn out of the rocks, 
but they are not 3 The moſt remarkable of them 

kiberg, which the inhabitants ſay was 
built 300 years before Gbeitt, by the Chauci, a branch of 
the Saxons, who had an idol and temple of Saturn here, 
which were deſtroyed by Charlemagne, who called the. 
place Hartzburg. A falt-ſpring being diſcovered. at the 


| bottom of this hill in the time of Julius, duke of Brunſ- 
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u A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


wic, he built a ſmall town for the workmen, called 
Julius Hall, 


which is now 2 rich and large, by 
their 2 n al. copper Kettles and pots, wire, Ee. | 


The of this country are ſaid to be the dulleſt 
alts in all any; and mere gots to the inſtitutions 
d cuſtoms of their aneeſtors. DNA was 
left by the late duke e of Wolfenbuttle, 
to his ſecond and favourite prince Lewis, to make 


him ſome N | 
which be had newly introduced into his 
has prejudice :- far the Brunſwic princes had been long 
do a partition of lands in their families, till that 
cuſtom, ſo pernicious to great ones, was firſt aboliſhed 
by the Hanover branch. As this county neither gives its 
poſſeſſor the rank of a egy. 22 nor admittance 
int6 the college of princes at the diet of the empire; the 
then duke of Blan enburg, in order to procure himſelf 
both thefe privileges, made a treaty with the elector of 
Handver, whereby the latter yielded him the vote and feat. 
which he enjoyed in the diet for his duchy of Gruben- 
hagen; and the duke never to vote at the diet 
but in conformity to the ſentiments of the elector; but 


verted to the elector. 

The only town worth notice is 
40 fouth of ©, | 
paſty df Anhalt. It is but a ſmall town, the houſes ill- 

ui 


* 


compenſation ſor the right of primogeniture, |, 
— 1 1155 — ohes 


after his deceaſe the vote and ſeſſion for Grubenhagen re- 


Blankenburg, eight miles weſt of Quedlinburg, and“ 
Walfenbuttle, on the frontier. of the princi- 


and north, by Lunenburg on the ſouth, and Mecklen- 


"_ on the eaſt, 11 
| This county is not very fertile in grain, but abounds 
in | 825 
Flax | Wood 
Paſturage Cattle 
Sheep | Fiſh, &c. 


It is about 80 miles in length; its greateſt breadth is 
near 26 miles, and it contains about 30,000 inhabitants, 
The manors, entitling to a ſeat and vote in the diets, are 
23 in number, and - ſtates are compoſed of the nobi- 
lity and burghers. Lutheranifm is the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion, and the clergy in general of this duchy may be 
placed as patterns for thoſe of moſt other countries; for 
their attention to their holy function, their humility, 
humanity, zeal, and benevolence, are ſuch, that they 
ſeem to merit, individually, the following character 
which Dryden gives of the good prieſt: | 


The tythes his pariſh freely paid-he took, 
But never ſu'd or curs'd with bell and book, 
With patience bearing wrong, but off*ring none, 
Since every man is free to loſe his own. | 
Yet of his little he had ſome to ſpare, 
To feed the famiſh'd; and to cloath the bare. 
For e he was to that degree, 


A poorer than himfeff he could not ſee: 


tt and inconvenient. The duke, who has a caſtle True prieſts, he ſald, and preachers of the word, 


here, has offered the inhabitants materials for building 
taſte, and the arts, but without ſucceſs. 


gratis, and done all in his power to inſpire them with | 


The County of RANZAU. | 


THIS county is about 10 miles long, and fix broad, 


and has a ſoil toſerably fertile. It was formerly called | 


the bailiwic of B dt, but after it had been fold to 
Chfiſtian Ranzau, ſtadtholder to the king of Denmark, 
it was erected. into a _ of the empire, by the em- 
perut᷑ Ferdinand III. in conſequence of a fettlement made | 
by count Ramzau, that it ſhould devolve to the royal | 
family of Denmark, upon the failure of male iſſue in his | 
own: Barniſtedt, a ſmall market town on the Acce; 
and Eltuſhorn, another market town on the fame river, | 
are the only places of any conſideration in the whole | 
„„ 1 S * * 


0 
0 


The principality bf Ratzeburg belongs to the Strelits | 


— 


0 


Tue principality of Schwerin is ſurrounded: by the 
duchy f N Wiſmar 
and 


Wahrien, a ſmall place without trade; Schelffe, a town 


to a bailiwic, and contains a convent for ladies who are 
nobly born. | | 5 
| H ALD. E. N. 
THE county of Halden lies along the Elbe, is eight 
miles in length, the ſame in breadth, and borders on the 
tertitory of Hamburg. It is very fertile, abounds in 
grain, it, cattle, and fiſh ; has its own courts, eccle- 
aſtical and civil, and was ceded in 1731 to the elector 
venues amount to 10,000 rix-dollars; and the only town 
is Offerndorf, a ſmall place on the river Meden. | 


Du of SAXE- LAWENBURG. 

© THIS is the fartheſt province of his Britannie ma- 
jeſty's German dominions: it is watered by the Elye | 
which divides it, and is bounded by Holſtein on the weſt 


—_—— 


Were only ſtewards of their ſov'reign lord: 
Nothing was their's, but all the public ſtore, 
Intruſted riches to relieve the poor; 


— 


Who, ſhould they ſteal for want of his relief, 


N — d himfelf accomplice with the thief. 
And ſtill he was at hand, without requeſt, 
To ſerve the ſick, to ſuccour the diftreſs'd. _ 
He duly watch'd his flock by night and day, | 


he And from the prowling wolf redeem'd the prey, 
But hungry ſent the wily fox away.— 

The proud he tam'd, the penitent he chear'd, 

Not to reprove the rich offender fear'd; 

His preacl:ing much, but more his practiſe wrought, 

A living ſermon of the truth he taught) 

For this by rules ſevere his life he ſquar'd, 

| That all might fee the doctriue which they heard; 
For prieſts, he ſaid, are patterns for the reſt, 

The gold of heav'n, who bear the God impreſt; 

But, when the precious coin is kept unclean, 


2 5 — 


| The ſov'reign's image is no longer ſeen : 


If they be foul, oh whott the people truſt 
Well Tray the bafer braſs nc ruſt; . 
With what he begg'd his brethren he reliev'd, 
And gave the charities himſelf receiv'd; 
Gave while he taught, and edify'd the more, 
Becauſe he ſhew'd by proof, twas eaſy to be poor. 


| Both the nobility and commons derive their privileges 
Mm an act called the Lawenburg Act, which was 
—— by George I. king of Great Britain, and con- 


[| rmed in all its articles by his ſucceſſors: The Lutheran 


ſuperintendant, appointed by the king of Great Britain, 


is obliged to viſit the ſeveral pariſhes annually, Here are 
but few manufaQtures; but many commodities are tranſ- 
contiguous to Schwerin; and Rhun, which gives name | 


ported from hence to other countries, particularly 


. e Butter 
Cheeſe „ TE 
Timber Wood, &c. 


Here is a regency ſubordinate to that of Hanover, and 


{ a high tribunal, the members of which are. appointed 


{ and the colleges meet at Ratzeburg. Tbe principal 


5 places are, 
of Brunſwic. The inhabitants are Lutherans ;; the re- 


artly by the king and partly by the ſtates, but an appeal 
lies to ell. The duchy has a conſiſtor of its own, 


Ratzeburg, 12 miles ſouth of Lubeck, is ſituated on 


| an iſland ina lake of the ſame name. It is the ſeat of a 
| regency, conſiſtory, and chief court of juſtice ; has a 


fine bridge, a beautiful walk planted with limes, a ca- 

thedral, a caſtle, and a ftrong garriſon. 8 
Lawenburg, on a hill near the Elbe, has a conſidera- 
ble trade, particularly in corn and wood. It is 35 miles 
caſt of Hamburg, has a toll, and contains the veltiges of 
a ducal palace. Fs | | 
i} Mollen 


EUROPE.) N 
„Mollem, 4 ſmall town 16 miles from Lubeck, is al- 
moſt ſurrounded by lakes; Grunau is a market - town; 
a village, where diets are held; and Schwarzen 
bach gives nume te a bailiwic which contains two copper 
mills, and 2 paper-mill. nn „ 
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is not very fruitful in corn, but abounds ſo much with 
cattle, that drovers come hither from the neighbouri 
countries to buy at their fairs; and they have rich ſalt 
ſprings, and ſome iron mines, with plenty of deer and 
other game, Tt is ſo populous, as to contain 25 market- 
towns, 54 pariſhes, 16 monaſteries, and 20 gentlemens 
ſeats, all ſubje to the biſhop, who is a prince of the 
| ; 01M Av | F | empire, and whofe fee is one of the moſt conſiderable in 
SOME derive the name of 'tHis country from Weiſ⸗ | Germany. The chapter is compoſed of 24 capitular 
ſenphalen, i- e. a white horſe, the arms of its antient || canons, who are al} obliged to ſtudy. in ſome French of 
dukes; but others more probably from Weſtfield, 'or || Italian LS be 21 years old, and muſt prove 
Welſtvelden, the country of its antient inhabitants the || their noble exttaction by four degrees upwards. The re- 
Weſt Saxons, on the weſt ſide of the Weſer betwixt that || venue of this fee, which is a ſuffragan of Mentz, and 
the Rhine; as the country on the other fide was || now enjoyed by the elector of Cologne, is thought to be 
called Ooftvelden, or Eaftfield. It ftretches along the about 25 or 30,0001. 'a year, and the biſhop is able to 
welt fide of the Weſer, from the German ocean on the raiſe 3000 men. In this biſhopric is the famous field of 
north, to Heſfia on the ſouth; and between Lower battle, where Quintilius Varus, with the Roman army 
Saxony. on che caft, and the Netherlands on the weft. || under his command, was routed by the Germans u 
The greateſt extent from ſouth to north is about 200 Arminius, and the latted thereby freed from the Roman 
miles, and 150 from eaſt to weſt. The air, „„ ce WOE e eee CE ak 
in the north part, is very cold, and great part of the ſoy [. In the tranſactions of the royal ſociety, publiſhed in 
15 hy and barren; however, it has plenty of corn December 1665, there is art account of a ring in this 
and ; but the fruit is very ordinary, and ferves || territory, which loſes itſelf twice in 24 hours ; but re- 
chiefly-to feod the hogs, of which this country has good turns with a great noiſe, and ſuch force, as to turn three 
fore of an excellent kind, ſo that the bacon they ſend || mills not far from its ſource; for which reaſon it is called 
abroad is very much eſteemed. The chief rivers are, || Bolder Born, i. e. the boiſterous ſpring. And there is 
the Weſer, the Ems, the Lippe, the Roer, the Aa, &c. another remarkable fountain, called Methorn, two miles 
The accommodations a traveller may meet with here, are || from Paderborn, uhich is a treble ſpring; two whereof, 
well enough expreſſed in this diſtich, very common in || not 2 foot and an half from each other, have very differ- 
Germany. ent qualities ; the one, limpid, blueiſh, lukewarm, and 


1 & 1. n , 4 COntal -arn 2 
Hoſpitium vile Groof Broot, dun Bier, lange Milen, ntaining fal-armoniac, ochra, iron, vitriol, alum, 


> 1] ſulphur, nitre, and orpiment: the other, cold as ic 
F Sunt in Weſtphalia; Qui nom vuit credere Loop Da: II turbid, and whitiſh, with much the ſame contents, but 
That is, | 14d 2:14 Is; | 


| . | ſtronger * taſte, Ae than the other: It is ſaid to 
r bin e 5 ute for the worms: all fowls that drink it 
Four things here will drive a traveller mad, e thrown into convulſi rl 
10 * 4 | MMeEGIATE! WI ions, but ſoon reco- 
Long miles, ſmall- beer, coarſe bread, and lodgings bad. vered by an infufion of common ſalt and vinegar: the 
Indeed Weſtphalia is confeſſed to be the moſt wretehed third fpring, which is about 20 paces from the os two, 
part of all Germany; and a modern author ſeems to con- is of a greeniſh colour, but very clear, taſtes both four 
clude, that the temper of the people is in a great meaſure and ſweet, .and is ſuppoſed to be a mixture of the other 
influenced by its climate, the generality o them being two. 
not more amiable than the country. They are good fol- || The city of Paderborn, which is one of the Hans- 
diers enough, but have not talents in common with the || Towns, is a large, well- built, fortified, and popula; 
other Germans; for they apply themſelves much more to || city, 20 miles eaſt of Lippe, and about 60 ſouth-w 
breeding of horſes and hogs than to the cultivation of || from Hanover. This city was once imperial, till 1604, 
arts and ſciences. Three parts in four of this circle are || that *Theodoric, its biſhop, became both its ſpiritual and 
a prey to the tyranny and avariee of certain petty princes || temporal ſovereign. Some of its churches are magnifi- 
both ſpiritual and temporal, Who, having a great deal of || cent. Its cathedral is a grand fabric, inferior to few in 
vanity, and ſmall revenues to fupport it, ſtudy how to || the empire. Otho II. gave a golden crucifix to it of 60 
rob their ſubjects rather than to right them. he Weſt- || pounds weight, to the value of 60,000 guilders, or about 
phalian nobility are perpetually boaſting of their noble || 80001. ſterling. The biſhop's palace is no contemptible 
and antient pedigree, and that they fanc themſel ves ſtructure; But the biſhops, when they vouchſafe to viſit 
rich, but are in fact ſo poor, that a traveller would be || this ſmall benefice, which is not very often, reſide ſeven 
glad of falt beef as well as ſour beer at their tables, and || miles off at Nienhus, a caſtle built in 1590. An uni- 
2 piece of tapeſtry for their furniture, of no value but for || verſity was founded here in 1592, by the biſhop of Fur- 
its antiquity. There are in this country almoſt as many || ſtenberg ; and though. this e not far from the 
different religions as princes, there being Jews, Roman Lippe, which joins with the Ulme, near Nienhus, yet 
Catholics, and proteſtants, with their various ſubdivi- t has its name from the Pader, a rivulet which has its 
ſons; but the major part of the latter are Calviniſts. || rife juſt under the high altar of its cathedral, and Born, 
. When Charles the e we RR . 3 a ſpring: 1 a * 5 
planted chriſtianity among them, he ere evera n 777 Charlemagne a convention here of - 
en he gave Jands for their ſupport. |{ the Franks and Saxons, where great number, both of 
In the part we ate ſpeaking of, we-find three very confi- || Saxons and Weſtphalians, were baptized. He built a 
derable ones, who! have ſovereign princes, and increafed || church here that was deſtroyed by the Saxons, but rebuilt 
their dominions at the general partition that was made || in 795, by Wittekind, the great duke of the Saxohs, 
of the great dukedom of Saxony after the profcription of || who then, it is ſaid, tranſlated the ſee hither from Heri- ' 
Henry the Lion; and then it was, that the biſhop of || ſtell, five German miles off, where it had been firſt 
Munſter inlarged his country, and that the archbiſhop of || planted by n In 999 the cathedral, with 
Cologne obtained that part of Weſtphalia which he ftil || its library, &c. and the beſt part of the city, was de- 
holds, and by that tenure ſtiles hirmfelf duke of Weft- || ftroyed by fire; and it had the like misfortune in the 
phalia, The elector palatine as duke of Juliers, and || years x058, 1133, 1165, and 1340. This city was firſt 
the king of Pruſſia as duke of Uleves, are alternately || walled round by its biſhop in the beginning of the 11th 
condi of this circle, with the biſhop'sf Munſter. || century. In 1530 the inhabitants attempted to introduce 
The territories contained in this circle are the fol- Lutheraniſm ; but the biſhop executed 16 of the prin- 
loadagrnr ton bon 2s TCD frets be POT | ih FOWPny FRY N Me ang ng the reſt to 
WW abjure it. In 1622 the biſhop o t, Who was 
3 The Biſhopric of PA D E RBO RN. | Juke Chriſtian of Brunſwic, 1 0 a conſiderable booty 
THE biſhopric of Paderborn, which is ſurrounded || here, and ſent the gold and filver im of the ſaints to 
by the dominions of Hanover, Heſſe, and Munſter, has || the mint. In 1633 it was taken by William, landgrave 
the county of Lippe on the north and weft ; Heſſe-Caffel, of Heſſe, but delivered up to the emperor in 1636. In 
and Waldec, on the ſouth; and Munſter, and the duchy || 1646 it ſurrendered to the Swedes and Heffians, but the 
of Weſtphalia, on the weſt. It is 40 miles from eaſt to || latter were ſoon drove-out of it by Francis William, bi- 
weſt, and, in ſome places, 30 from north to ſouth. It j] bop of Oſnaburg. 3 
V2 LS euhaus 
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Neuhaus Is a borough with a caſtle ; Altenbecken is | 
village with a remarkable ſpring; Salzkotten has its 
name from its ſalt-ſprings, and is the ſeat of the land 
diets ; Lichtenau has the ſame privilege z Wunnenburgh 
takes its name from a victory obtained. here by Charle- | 
magne over the Saxons ; and Buren on the Alure has a 


o 


ſpning derives its name from the Lippe, near the 


8 
mouth of which it is ſituated. It is cuſtomary for the 


popiſh inhabitants of theſe parts to aſſemble once a year, 
each with a | eaded b 
to repair to the woods and groves, to viſit 6 
relics placed there in little chapels, which, except upon 
theſe occaſions, are never opened. — 

Warberg, formerly an Imperial city, and one of the 
Hans, is the ſecond ci the 
the ſeat of a diet. In the neighbourhood 
iron and lead, and a ſtrong palatable beer is brewed by the 
„n * 1 
Brakel on the Bruckt was formerly an Imperial city, 


8 
— pam at. 6 


lighted taper, and, headed by their prieſts, | 
images. and 


in rank in the biſhopric, and 
are mines of 


9 
( 


0 
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A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY: « - 


| for three famous tranſactions, via. I. The peace 3 


eluded here in 1648, which terminated a 30 years war. 


II. The revolution occaſioned by a numbet᷑ of enthuſi- 
aſts, called The Munster Anabaptiſis, who being — 
by a taylor, denominated John of Leyden, from the place 
of his birth, diſpoſſeſſed the magiſtrates, took poſſeſſion 
of the cityz turned out the burghers, and perpetrated the 
moſt horrid cruelties. At length, after a long ſiege, the 
place was taken, and John of Leyden, Who had aſſumed 
the title of king, with ſeveral of his mock courtiers, 
were executed, and their bones hung up in iron baſkets 
on the top of the higheſt ſteeple. in the city. III. The 
noble, wut eren 4 made in defence. of. its 
iberties, againſt the tyranny and uſurpation of the bi 
Barnard Van 7a — F s JEW oy evo; EE 
Beckhem and Ahlen, both ſmall towns on the Werſe. 
Telget on the Embs; and, Warendoff on the ſame river, 
have all ſeats in the land diets; and che latter has a _ 
pital linen manufaQtory. | 5 


— 44% „ . 
* 


+ 3 


but is. now greatly decayed ; Drinkenberg has a citadel, 
and is a ſeat of the land diets. _ LANG», 


1 


1 , Klemenberg Ne Wilbaſſen * Noe 
Kalenberg Neheim 
Borchholz " Peckelſheim - 

- Borrenrich | Dryburg, 


is pleaſantly ſituatc. TS * 00 
Beverungen, near the conflux of the Bever with the 


Weſer, is famous for its ſalt-ſprings, and has ſome 
trade; Hurſtelle on the Weſer is at preſent of but little 


conſideration; Stoppleberg 


19 55 name to a ſeigniory; 
and Swalenberg belongs to a ; 


iſtrict. 


Lude, on the Emmer, is celebrated for its mineral 


Waters. 5 

- Oldenburg on the Houta has a good trade by barges, 
and -the neighbouring farmers brecd great quantities of 
cattle. Y Ag ke Lats - 6 "MR ' | 

| Biſbopric ef M UN 8 TE XN... 


T Hx biſhopric'sf Munſter has the county of Mark, 
and duchy of Weſtphalia, on the ſouth ; Embden and 
Oldenburg on the north; the county of Bentheim, and 
the United Provinces, on the weſt; and Oſnaberg, Pa- 
derborn, and Ravenſberg, on the eaſt. 


This is the moſt extenſive of all the biſhoprics in 


Weſtphalia, being 80 miles in length, and about 60 in 
breadth where broadeſt. It has ſome few fruitful plains, 
a few woods, and many quarries of ſtone, but is in ge- 
neral a ſterile country. The principal rivers (which 
abound in fiſh) are, the _ rs 3 
„ Lippe 

„ el : Berkel. 
Great numbers of black cattle are bred here. The 
provincial diets, which conſiſt of the clergy, nobles, and 
town deputies, are held at Munſter, and 
of the inhabitants are Roman Catholics. 5 

The biſhop of Munſter, who is alſo uſually elector of 
Cologne, has a revenue from hence of about 70,0001]. 
ſterling, and can maintain 8000 men; and by a cuſtom 
equally abſurd and unjuft, is heir to- all ſtrangers who 
die in his territories without children. The chapter of 
- Munſter, beſides the biſhop, conſiſt of 40 canons, who 
muſt all be of noble deſcent. The principal places in 
the biſhopric are the following: ee ok 
. - Munſter, the capital of the biſhopric, and of the cir- 
cle, derives its name from a monaſtery erected here by 
Charlemagne. It is ſituated at the conflux of the river 
Aa, with the Embs, or Enns, 37 miles ſouth-weſt from 
Oſnaburg, and 450 north-weſt from Vienna. It is ca- 
pacious, ſtrongly fortified both by art and nature, and of 
2a circular form. Here is a noble city, called the Brille, 
which was erected by the celebrated biſhop Bernard Van 
Galen, to be a check upon the burghers ; and the cathe- 
dral is a very ſuperb and noble edifice. Beſides theſe, 
there are ſeveral fine convents, and other beautiful build- 
ings; ſurrounded by very pleafant gardens. The biſhop 
was formerly nominated by the emperor, but ſince the 
beginning of the 13th century, the privilege of nomina- 
tion is in the dean and chapter. This city is celebrated 

4 m ' We 


td. 
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e greateſt part 
3 ſent inhabitants, is ſituated on the river 


Coesfeld is the largeſt town in the biſhopric next to 
Munſter; 8 is indgpendent . — 
Werne, near the Lippe, ſends deputies to the diets - 
Bocholt on the Aa has à conſiderable iron work; ind 
Memes is a town and fort at the conflux of the Haſe 
an 1 Ye Wage” 


At Weerdt, on the Iſſel, the Proteſtants are tolerated ; 
| 5 II Vechla is a town, and fort on a river of the ſame name; 
have all ſeats at the land diets; Steinheim on the Emmer 


of Meppen. 5 3 
Bibeprie of L. I E G EK. 
| TH E biſhopric of Liege is hounded on the north by 


and Cloppenburg is à ſmall town, 22 miles north-ca# 


| Brabant ; on the ſouth by Luxemburg and Champagne; 
| on the weſt by Namur and Haniault; and on the eaſt by 


7 


Limburg and Juliers. It is about 90 miles long, but 
very unequal in the breadth. The ſoil is fruitfuf, the 
air temperate, and the bowels of the earth rich in mines. 
The rivers are the Maeſe and Sambre, and the manufac- 


N Beer Arms 
| © * "Serge - Nails 
88 Iron 
eee n 
—_— Mineral waters, &c. 


The ſtates are compoſed of three bodies, viz. 
The chapter of Liege. qi 
The nobility of the country. 
The deputies of the copitill Foes 

The biſhop is temporal, and ſpiritual; lord of the 
ar! © but in the latter capacity is ſuffragan to the 
archbiſhop of Cologne. The chapter conſiſts of 60 
perſons, who muſt prove their deſcent to be noble for four 
enerations, from both parents, or have diplomas from 
ome celebrated univerſity. The moſt conſiderable places 
are the following : _ bits | 
Liege, the antient Leodium, called Luyck by the pre- 
; aes, 12 miles 
ſouth of r miles north-eaſt of Namur, 

and 50 miles ſouth of Bruſſels, in 5 deg. 36 min. 
eaſt long. and 50 deg. 40 min, north lat. being about 
four miles in circumference; a populous, wealthy city; 
two branches of the river Maes, and other rivulets or 
canals, running through ſeveral of the ſtreets, and form- 
ing little iſlands. No city in Germany can equal it in 
fine churches or convents: there are not leſs than 100 
churches, and a very numerous clergy belonging. to the 
churches and monaſteries, which are ſo e ſitu- 
ated, and have ſuch endowments, that the city is ſome- 
times called the Paradiſe of the eceleſiaſtics; and among 
other e houſes, here is one of Engliſh nuns, and 

an univerſity of great fame. | aroſe $1. 
The fortifications of the town are not very ſtrong, and. 
are commanded by the neighbouring hills; but the cita- 
del is capable of making a good defence. Its biſhop, 
who was elector of Cologn, put it into the hands of the 
French, at the beginning of queen Anne's war; but the 
duke of Marlborough took it from them, anno 1702; 
ind the French beſieging it again, anno 1705, they were 
obli 


| turn from the Moſelle. 


ged to raiſe the ſiege by the ſame general, on his re- 


The 


The magiftrates of Li 
city, or ſovereign ſtate; but they have ſuffered very 
verely for diſputing the authority of their biſnop, who is, 
in fact, abſolute ſovereign of the city, as well as the 
biſhopric. He is choſen of the, 60 major canons, who 
are, moſt of them, of noble extraction. This biſhop is 
one of the moſt conſiderable eccleſiaſtical princes in Ger- 
many, having within his dioceſe 52 baronies, 18 walled 
towns, and 400 villages full of people, with a revenue 
of 300, ooo ducats per annum, and is able to maintain a 
body of 8 oo men, without oppreſſing his ſubjects, who 
are generally Roman Catholics. Their trade with Hol- 
land is moft conſiderable; great quantities of iron, 
tone, chalk, &c. are every day carried down thither by 
the Maeſe; and herrings, cheeſe, butter, and all kinds 
of grocery, are brought back in return. 1 
here is a proverbial ſaying prevails here, of the fol- 
lowing tenor, viz. that this city is the womens hell, the 
mens purgatory, and prieſts paradiſe. The women are 
compleat flaves; they draw their boats up the river in- 
ſtead of horſes; they dig, ſaw, carry all kinds of heavy 


burthens, and are, for the moſt part, naked. The 
prieſts have truly their paradiſe. here.; for the greateſt | 


princes of Europe make intereſt to be of this chapter, 
becauſe the revenues and power of it are greater than any 
other can boaſt of. And as to the poor laity, if to have 
no money in their pockets, and their conſciences at the 
abſolute will and diſpoſal of the prieſts, may be called a 
purgatory, we ſhall not find this proverb to fall very 
ſhort of che trum... bo 1 

Tongres, or Tungri, a very antient town, ſituated 
on the river Jecker, 10 miles north-weſt of Liege, and 
10 weſt of Maeſtricht, a town of great fame in the 
time of the Romans: when Attila the Hun took it, he 
deſtroyed 100- churches, for it was very early made a 
biſhopric : but the ſee, upon its decline, was removed to 
Maeſtricht, and from thence to Liege. 

Huy, or Hugum, ſituated on the eaſt fide o 


f che Maeſe, 


formerly called Benefactum, a town of great note an- 


tiently, and at preſent a ſtrong fortreſs, 15 miles ſouth- 
welt of Liege: it was frequently beſieged during the wars 
in the Netherlands. N 

Dinant, ſituated on th 


the biſhop of Liege by the peace of Ryſwick, anno 
I p ITT F * a g 1 3 1 : 
| Hallen, ſituated on the river Semoy, 30 miles ſouth 


of Dinant, and about 10 from the frontiers of Cham- || 
pain. It is a fortified town, and, with a ſmall territory 


annexed to it, gives the title of duke to the biſhop of | 
Liege. Of this place the famous Godfrey was duke, 
who for his conduct and courage in ſubduing Jeruſalem, 
and taking it from the Saracens, in the Iith century, 
was made the firſt Chriſtian king of that city.. 
St. Lren, famous for its Benedictine abbey, the abbot 
of which names one half of the magiſtrates of the place, 
and the biſhop the other; and for ſeveral convents of 
- pups Nad ow e b 
VPi.ſat is a fortified town on the Maeſe; Herſtal, a bo- 
rough, with a caſtle on the ſame river; Borchlaen gives 
name to à county; and Hoorn is a ſmall town with a 
e. 
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Tranchimon, ſix miles from Liege, gives name to a 
marquiſite; Verviers on the Meze has a. conſiderable 
woollen manufactory; Cuivin, Ttuated on a hill is only 
noted for the ruins of an old caſtle; Thuin on the Som- 
bre has a collegiate church, and ſome convents; Haſſelt 
on the Damer is a ſmall pretty town; and Lobbes, a 
Benedictine abbey, is immediately ſubject to, the ſee of 
Rome. | ibs: >3y0 to Sioy: 
Spa, or Spaw, is a ſmall but celebrated town, on the 
little river Weze, 20 miles diſtant from Liege towards 
the ſouth-eaſt, and ſeven” from. Linburg towards the 
ſouth-weſt. The avenues to it are exceeding '4 and 


difficult, and it is fo ſurrounded by mountains that ydu 
cannot ſee it till you approach very near to it. The 


author of Les Amuſemens de Spa, ſays, in ſpeaking of 
this Lud 2 It is — the ak thither promiſe. nating 
very delightful. In travelling to Spa, either by Liege or 
| Aix-la-Chapelle, the way lies chiefly through unculti- 
vated deſerts, and thoſe almoſt rocky. There are no- 
thing but mountains on. every fide, which ſucceed one 


. 


pretend that it is an Imperial 


e river Maeſe, 12 miles ſouth of 
Namur: it was taken by the French, but reſtored, to | 


ö 


ye 


| 
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other boxes; varniſhed after the m 


Ls 


400 houſes, for the conveniency of thoſe that come to 
drink the waters. It was formerly but a little village, 
which, through the fame of its mineral ſprings, has been 
enlarged, and erected into a borough. a RR 

Here are five principal wells, which go down with 
Reps, like that at Tunbridge : the chief well, called 
Pouxhon, or Pahon, in the market-place, is the moſt 
reſorted to, and has this inſcription upon it, which ex- 


preſſes the qualities of the waters: 


Sanitati ſacrum: 


Obſtruftum reſerat, durum terit, humida ficcat, 
Debile fortificat ; fi tamen artebibas. 


„ 


That is to ſay; . Sacred to health, theſe waters open 
obſtructions, concoct crudities, dry up exceſſive moiſture, 
and ſtrengthen what is weak, provided you take them 
with precaution.” It is from this ſpring they draw that 
prodigious quantity of water that is tranſported into fo- 
reign countries, and eſpecially into England and Hol- 
land, ſcaled up in bottles, with the town ſeal. ; - 

Next to the well of Pouxhon, there is a fountain of 
freſh water, which has its ſpring in a meadow, half a 
mile diſtant from the town, The bottom of it is of blue 
ſtone, and the top of braſs ; it ſpouts its water out of the 
mouths of three frogs, whence the people call it, the 
Toad's Fountain. | 
The well called Geronſterre, or Geronſtar, is in a 
wood, about two miles diſtant from Spaw, towards the 
ſouth-weſt. It is covered with a dome of blue ſtone, 


| ſupported by four pillars of red and white marble”: it is 


conlicerably leſs plentiful of water than the former, and 
yet the moſt frequented. The three other wells, called 
the Saviniere, the Watroz, and the Tonnelet, or Little 
Tun, are not much uſed. The ſeaſons for drinking theſe 
waters are in the hot months of June, July, and Auguſt. 
Theſe waters have been known many ages ago, and ſomg 
think they are mentioned by Pliny. - ts HER Ye 
The king have at Spaw a very fine monaſtery, 
adorned with large gardens, where all the company wat 
who drink the waters, Gene ung 
Several .princes who have been here have left : proofs 
of their liberality ; particularly Margaret de. Valois, 
gueen,f France, daughter to Henry II. ſiſter to Henry 
II. and wife to, Henry IV. was here in the year 1577. 
Henry III. king of Poland and France, was here 
in 1585; the famous Alexander Farneſe, duke of 
Parma, in 1591; and, at one time, king Charles II. 
of England, the king of Denmark, and the Great 
Duke of Tuſcany; and in 1717, Peter the Great, 
czar of Muſcovy, drank. the waters here during ſeveral 
weeks. Bi t 1 = 2 E 25 4 hee 
The people, are very  good-natured, and ſpeak the 
es on YE Rs TEL 
are governed by , a mayor, two burgomaſters, ſeven 
Tae . recorder, named by the Privee of Liege, 
and changed, by. him every year, The people emplo 
Tu NE 8 ladies toilets, muff, | 
ther boxes, varniſhed af nanner of China wares, 
which n to, ths; company. a5 e e 
. 1 „ c i. 17 5 — ge lia 
This town, being reſorted to by people from all parts 
of Europe, on account of its waters, has been always al- 
lowed a nęutrality during the hotteſt wars. 
he country round it is not very fruitful in corn, 
being chiefly woods, mountains, and heaths; but it 
abounds with ſprings of mineral and ſweet water, and 
in ſeveral ſorts of game; and the little rivers which flow 
from the mountains produce plenty of trout, and other 
kinds of fiſh. _ | | ES 


The czar, Peter the Great, erected a monument here, 


in commemoration of the benefit he received from drink- 


another, and over which travellers have made ſome im- 


| 


ing theſe, waters; the inſcription upon which is as 
fo . O.] 2 > 3 ; '} 2 1 0 2 7 ; : peofirty” 
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Pittk TW Fikvy, bythe grace of God; emperor of the 
| N rs * ö 
Religious, hüppy; invincit 
CRE Neher of mary diſcipline, 
And firſt plariter of all ſcentes and arts among his people; 
5 Who baving, by Nis own induftfy, 
Built a moſt powerful fleet of ſhips; 
Having infinitely augmented his armies, 
And havifig ſecufely ſettled, in the very blaze of War, 
His realms, as well hereditary as acquired, 
| Went abroad; * | 


4 
_ 


STEM OF "GEOGRAPHY: | 1 


ja Roman Catholic, ho is generally ſome elector, or dhe 
| who holds ſeveral other great benefices, the epiſcopal re- 
venue is carried out of the country, and ſpent abroad, a8 
it now is, at the court of Great Britain! The manu- 
factures are coarſe linen, woollen and yarn; the diets 
are held at Oſnaburg, and the principal places ate 
Oſnabrug, or Ofnaburg, the capital, which was for- 
| merly an imperial city, and one of the Hans, but is now 
ſubje& to the biſhop, It has its name from a bridge over 
the Ofe, which Yivides it with Old and New Town, 


»„—Ü— 


and is fituated 67 miles weſt of Hanover; in the midſt of 


| a fine plain. It is a neat, well- built city, aid adorned 


And having ſearched into the manners 
Of the ſevetal nations in Europe, 
Came through France to Namur and Lie 
To thefe waters at SP A, 
' As to the haven of health : | 
And having happily drank of thoſe moſt healthful ſprings, 
Particularly that of "GERONSTERRE, 
Mas reftored to his former ſtrength, 
And his deſired _ f 
In the 1717, 22d of July. 
Thence 8 through Holland 
To his hereditary dominions, | 
Ordered this eternal monument of his gratitude to be 
ee erected, 1718. 55H 
Biſbeprie of OSNABURG. 

THE bithopric of Ofnaburg is ſituated between the 
Welet aud the Ems, being bounded dy Minden on the 
At. Munſter on the weft, Diepholt on the north-eaſt, 
and Ravenfb 
long, and 25 broad, and produces 


n - 


Rye Turf 
Paſturage Coals 
Cattle Marble 

Berz Forſes. 


The inhabitants, who are partly proteſtants, and 
ily Roman Catkielics, cure great quantities of, and 
corthdetably in Hams, bacon, &c. By a tfeaty con- 
Guded Here, in 1639, this biſhopric was to be an alter- | 


2 


urg on the ſouth-weſt. It is about 45 miles 


with ſeveral handſome public ſtructures. It is encom- 


|| paſſed with walls and ditches, but commanded by a 


mountain within eannon- ſnot; upon which there is an 
| abbey, or ſacred retirement for men of quality. The 
is palace, called Peterſburg; or St. Peter's caftle, 
yell fortified, and ſeparated from the win by a bridge. 
It is a hexagon with a coutt in the middle, and at each 
corner is a turret. It was in one of the ments of 
this palace that George I. expired, the 1 1th bf June, 
1727, in the arms of his brother, prince Erneſt, and, a8 
ſome ſay, in the very room where he was born. The 
papiſts have the cathedral church, and the church and 
monaſtery of the Domitniicans in the old city, and the 


[| collegiate'church of St. John in the New. The Lu- 


therans have the great parochial church of St. Mary i 
the old city, and have a voice in chuſing the — 
of both ; and therefore the government of the tity is 
mixed. Here are three convents for monks, and five for 
nuns. The inhabitants, who are very induſtrious, not 
only reed abundance of hogs, and other eattle, but have 
a conſiderable trade in making linen; in brewing a pa- 
latable, though thiek- ſort of beer, called Buſe; and in 
making the beſt white bread in all Weſtphalia. In the 
cathedral are ſtill feen fome drnaments bf Charles the 
Great, among which are his crown of filver gilt, his 
comb, battoon, &c. As the exerciſe of both religions 
r neither 2 3, ve co are'molefted 
uring the government of a biſhop of the oppoſite per- 
ſuaſion. The Brunſwic family Bwin . ——＋ gaeſ coy 
city and biſhopric as part of their territories, it is ob- 
ferved, that when the poſſeſſion of it *tomes to their 


3 2 


native between the Roman Catholics and Lutherans, 
and the Lutheran biſliep was always to be a younger 
pritice of the houſe of Brunſwic Lunenburg, or, in caſe 
of failure thereof, of Brinfwic Wolfenbuttle;; in con- 

duehce'df which ſtipulation, his preſent Britannic ma- 

's Tecorid fon Fretfetic, born Auguſt 16, 1763, is 
now biſhop of Oſnaburg. But though chis biſliopric is 
this Alternatively hereditary in this proteftant family, it 
is not ſo with regard to its Roman Catholic biſhops ; for 
they are choſen out of different families by à chapter of 
5 tanvris, of whoſe prebends the reveriues of 18 are en- 
Syed by the Romith ecclefiaftics ; thoſe of four are ap- 
Tropriited to the ſupport of a college; and the other 
three by the Lutheran cations, who are capable of 
ing, but not of Being elected biſhops, as the Roman 
Catholics are. When | 
| in to the archbiſhop of Cologne; but thi — 
, who is a temporal prince indeed, has little 


8 1 prince indes 
to demonfirate him an eteſeniaſtic, but the title; and it- 
Was xe 24 the  aforefaid, that win" there is 2 


ps the archbiſhop of 8 ſuſ- 
end the extereiſe of his metropolitan ſurfſdiction, with 
fegatck ts the pröteſtants. Dr. Nicholſon obferves, that, 
ſince ine reformation, introduced here in 1634, the bi- 
op, wither papiſk or proteſtant, has little” more than 
the name, the Lutherans nöt allowing che exerciſe of 


epiſcopal juriſdiction, and the . papifts being not ſtrong 
Je 8 d n it for the biſhop FT their dn opinion. 


J 786 ere y hiſtorians,” char Charles the Gre: 
founded this ſee; and YWltited the cathedral to St. Peter, 
o martyrs Eriſpin and Exiſpinlan, exempted 


Fr 
Tir 4 7 


om All maittier of honrige And fer Vite, accept: 

an ebalfy, at the abpetor's charge, to negotiate any 

e tie hoo e hrwint de ele ofthe 

e e e 
The revenue of this biſh 


fs: * * f 1 

The revenue of this biſbopric amounts to between 20 

Wit 3,00. add. bit e Wo Has d wen, 
Pugh he has only She" Hereditary officer, Viz. 2 gran 

"mditre,” or ſteward. there is a ptöteſtant bihop, 


* 


— 


* 


elect- 
they have a popifh biſhop, he is 


Friis, that Charles the Orear, who || 


turn, they are more than ordinary careful} of it, and leſs 

exiting on their fubjects, than where the meumbegts 

* only for their lives, and chuſe to make the beſt of 

their po Mon, without regard to the benkfit of their 
ors. i a4 n 7 


Iburg, or Iborg, about x0 miles ſouth of this city; is 
only noted for 7 commodious caſtle, in Which its biſhop 
formerly feſided. It was taken and plundered by Philip 
the Gttat, of Brunſwic, in 1553. 4 Fs 

Furſtenau gives name to 2 cg, Which vontains 15 
pariſhes, and formerly had à palace, Waere the bifhops 
reſided. In one of the pariſhes round Boerſtel- is a noble 
foundation for Lutheran ladies. N 

Weidenburg, on the Eins, is a ſmall town with a col- 
_ church, two nunneries, and a mbgiftracy of its 


* 


Miene is à borougfi eoitaitiing a Roman Catholic and 
a Eattheran chureh, and having a counei and burgo- 
maſter of its own. | 4. 
Veen has the fame, privileges as Melle, and contains 
à chureh common to both Lütherans and Roman Ca- 
tholics. | ff | 
| jackenberg 
1 an 


o erg, on the Hoſe, is a little towing: with a 
' Eutherat and popiſh church; and the'fevenues of the 
Ne, ere religions; bat 
one of the Lutheran canons of Oſnaburg is al Ways pro- 
voſt of Quackenburg. 5 2 
dee d of MOVE. 


r county of Hoye, one of the elector of Ha- 
Hover's domains, has Bremen on the nörth, Minden on 


the ſouth, Eunenbürg on the eaſt, and-Diepholt on the 
weft. Ir fürmerly belonged to counts of an antfent 
Saxon fawily, to'whom if was given by the ecthperor Lo- 
chris; bat After che deatſ ef the lat, in f 58e; it vs 
divided between the families of Brunfwic and Heſſ; 


Hoye, With Nyenburg, Liebes, ant: Bruck haufen, 


de keeps a neat little court at Oſnaburg ; but When he is 


became fubject to the duke of Lunenburg; the Forts of 
ns, to the 
I 


| SeltZeriaW, Erenbürg, "id Fe mort 
| | Ws houſe 


| 


ouſe of 'Brupſwic.z and Freudenburgh and Ucht to the 
—— of Heſſe; the latter of which, gave their ſhare 
to the counts of Bentheim: ſo that now it belongs almoſt 
wholly to his Britannic majefty. | r - 
Its chief town, of the {ame name, ſtands on the eaſt 
fide of the Weſer, 25 miles ſouth-eaſt of Bremen, 36 
orth-eaſt of Minden and Diepholt, and 40 north-weſt of 
ell. It is a ſmall but well-fortified town, with one of 
the ſtrongeſt caſties,in Weſtphalia, 
Nyenburg, on, the eaſt bank alſo of the Weſer, 10 
miles ſouth of Hoye, is another well-fortified town, 
which ſuſtained ſeveral ſieges during the wars, of Ger- 
many. It was formerly the reſidence of the counts of 
Hoye, and its territory abounds with all ſorts of grain, 
fruits, paſture, and cattle. It has a caſtle on the weſt 
ſide of it, with broad deep ditches, and a good rampart, 
-which commands the Weſer, and great part of the town, 
which has ſtrong walls, with a double ditch, and other 
works, that almoſt ſurround it. It had a fine bridge 
over the Weſer, which, being ruined, is ſupplied by ferry- | 
boats, to preſerve the commerce between the two eireſes 
of Weſtphalia and Lower Saxony, which conſiſts, chiefly 
of corn, wobl, flax, honey, wax, and cattle. It has a fine 
-pariſh church, with all the ornaments that architecture 
can give it; in which are the monuments of many ef the 
counts of Ho ye. i 44 
Old Bruch-hauſen is a borough, with a eaſtle and 
manor belonging to the ſovereign; Liebenau contains, 
manufactures of lace and ſcythes; Drakenburg is a bo- 
rough on the Weſer ; and Harpſtedt is a borough on the 
Delme, with a territorial juriſdiction. 3 
Baſſum is a borough belonging, to the landgrave of 
Heſſe, but it contains a noble foundation for ladies, of 
which the king of Great Britain is the ſuperior ; Keilin- 
gerode has a fimilar foundation; and Suhlingen, the re- 
ae of a ſuperintendent, has four conſiderable yearly 


fairs. : 


a County of VERNENBURG. 


- 


i 
| 


of Vernenburg appertains partly to the 


| THE county 
archbiſhop of Treves, and partly to the count of Low- 


enſtein- Wertheim, both of whom it entitles to a ſeatrand 
voice in the Weſtphalian college, and alſo in the diets of 
the circle. It is almoſt ſurrounded by the archbiſhop of 
Treyes, and contains only one place worth notice, via. 
the ltle 3 town of Vernenburg, which is de- 


non f STEINFURT. 


— 


4 


THIS county, Which is 15 miles long, and 10 broad, 
is ſurrounded by the biſfiopric of Munſter. It belongs 
artly to the empire, and partly to the. primate of Mun- 
. is watered by the Aa, and gives to its count a feat 
and voice in the Weſtpbalian college, and in the diets of 
the circle. The only place worth notice is the town of 


Steinfurt, -which ſtands on the Ra, and contains a Calvi- || 
N Romen, Catholic church, a commandery of St. 


- 


John, and a college for the ſtudy of thie liberal arts, and 
of polite literature. e DART | 


' Ducly of VE R DUE Ne 


— 
_— 
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THIS :duchyy which is in length ua miles, and in 
tbreadth 18, is biumlei by iHoye on the ſouth, Bremen 
on the north, Lunenburg on the eaſt, and the Weſer on 
be weft. It cis well watered, but the foil is poor, 


The inhabitants are Butherans, and the whole belongs to 


the king of Great Britain, who, on account ef this 
duchy, has a ſeat among the princes at the diets of che 
empire, and-thdſe of the cirele. The only places worthy 
of obſervãtion are,, [20993 enn 


Verden an che Aller, the vapital, een 
from Hamburg, which was once an Imperial city; ſrrong 
and populous, but is now much decayed. It, he 
M11; contains a <cithedraj, throe other churches, -ahd a 
*Katinfſchod}; 0179 ooo 1D rr FING ND CERRND 
Rotenburg on the Wumme, 15 mile Verden, 
has ſome trade, is populous, and formerly contained a 


4 OF | ; 
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in 778 
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| theravekurch' 


wever, 


f . 
ry miles from Verden, Of 


biſhop's palace. 
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THIS ſmall diſtrict is bounded by Paderborn, Brunſ- 
wic, and Swalenberg. It is to erably fertile, watered by 
the Weſer, and has a Benedictine abbey founded by the 
emperor Lewis I. The firſt monks having been taken 
from Corbie in Pieardy, it is called Corbie, or Corvey 
abbey, Which abbey. is the only place deſerving of notice 
in the diſtrictꝭ the abbot being a prince of the empire, 
and having a-ſeat in the college of princes, and at the 
diets of the circle and the empire. 11 


The Abbies of MALMED! and STAVELO. 2 


MALMEDT is a ſmall town ſituated amongſt high 


hills, on the little riyer Recht, 25 miles diſtant from 
Liege to the fouth+eaſt; and nine from Limburg to. the 
ſouth. They tenkow: have about 400 houſes, moſt of 
them inhabited hy leather-drefſers, or woolen-drapets. 
Here are ſeveral ſprings of mineral waters, which, forme 
phyſicians ſay are as wholſome and as ſtrong as thoſe af 
Spaw. This city, though within the territory of the 
prince of Liege, is nevertheleſb, for ſpiritual matters, 
under the juriſdiction of the archbiſhop of Cologne. 
The parochial church is dedicated to St. Geredn the 
martyr, and here is a convent of c 
of nuns of St. Sepulchre. But it is chiefly remarkable 
for its abbey of Benedictine monks, under the ſime ab- 
bot with that of Stavelo 94090 
Stavelo (erroneouſly called Stablo by ſome) ſtands on 
the little river Ambleve, which ſomewhere lower falls 
into the Recht. It is about ſiæ miles diſtant from Mal- 
medi to the eaſt, and nine from Limburg towards the 
fouth. There are here about 400 chouſes, and the inha- 
bitants drive a pretty good trade, this town, be- 
ing quite open, has ſuffered very much during the Wars. 
Here is a famous abbey of Benedictine monks, founded 
in the year 657, at the fame time with that of Malmedi, 
with which it is united under the ſame abbot. But the 
jealouſy between theſe two religious houſes is the irdaſon 
why they can never agree in the -choice f a regular 
abbot from àmongſt themſelves; ſo that ever ſimee the 
year 1576, they have always choſen cotmendateiny 
abbots. on 33 oo! i WT OSS 810 Ta» | 
The abbey church, which is at the ſame time 
chial, is a ſtately building after the modern taſte; under 
it there is a Crypta, or ſubterraneous church, with five 
altars. The abbot of Stavelo, who is ſtiled a prince of 
the empire, is ſpifitual and temporal lord of this town, 
and of its territory, which is very large, includingyethe 
town of Malmedi; and his yearly income amounts 10 
about 20 §õĩ s. ds 59 
The trade of this town oonſiſts in woollen cloth, and 
other ſtuffs, and chiefly in a great quantity of leather 
curried here. There are alſo Jome mineral ſprings, Haid 
to be very Wholſo me. 1 1% Ait 1 
«1 V1 $500 | 22 


13 11 F Ld 221 % . ry* "I. 21 N «+ err. 
de Abbey of WE R DEN 
"3 et i * | : 144 


THE UiſeiQt-belonging-wo this abbey is fitunedn 
St. Lu 
founded the abbey for monks of the order of St. 
The revenue is 20,000 rix- dollars; the Hung 
of Pruſſia claims the right e d Re 
only remarkable place is Werden, a walled towyn 
on the Roc Which, beſides the abbey, conta a LEA- 
5 y SSI 157 OOF -EOTEWOT7 
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THE diftri&, or territory of this 
by thofe of Juliers, Limbo 
The abbot has à ſeat at the di 


Ps” 


| Rheniſh bench of prelites ; but at chofe of the cirel& he 
eee e 2607 107 91038 een 
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abbeſs 


hins, and another 


dger,” whoſe vᷣſtate it Was 
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noble canoneſſes, and is a Lutheran foundation. 


Ann 


of holy | 
ne Ea ladies; an 
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Els abbey is fituated in the biſhopric of Liege and 


I elector's, yet the title is (diſputed 
Brandenburg 
Een is the only place df any conſidetativn in the tetti- | 


' 


reounty of Hoarn. It is an Imperial free ſecular foun- 


dation, was erected in the year 1000, has a ſeat at the 


diets of the empire and circle, and a chapter which con- 
Fiſts of 2 and counteſſes of the order of St. Be- 
nedict. bus ren FITS Il ens | 


© : * 23 6 


em Abe ef H E RF ORD. 


118 abbey is fituated in Ravenſburg, was erected 


in che eighth century, has a ſeat at the diets of the em- 
—— circle, gives title of princeſs and prelateſs of the 
ly 


Roman empire to its abbeſs, contains none but 


The 


number of ladies is indeterminate, the abbeſs is ſuperior 


274 Paſt 1 rn 
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| andrexported in great quan 


of the collegiate church of St. Mary of the oppoſite 


-mbuntains; and the prebends are in her gift. The ca- . me 
Principalities of N ASS AU-SIGEN, or SIEGEN, 


noneſſes wear a ſcarlet ribbon with a-ſilver border hang- 
ing from the right ſhoulder,” and having a croſs at the 
end with the of Jeſus Chriſt and the Virgin Mary, 
and on the left breaſt is a ſtar with the ſame figures. 
ecrleh 1 2: Dachy=iof: B ERG. 
THIS —. f. 50 miles long, 20 broad, and takes 
its name from being mountainous. It is bounded on 
the weſt by the Rhine, on the eaſt by Weſtphalia, on 
the north by the county of Mark, and on the ſouth by 
the electorate of Cologne. Though mountainous in 
- many places, in ſome parts it produces 


Win n e | 
3 ' Vines 


-and-is rich in coals, iron, &c. The manufactures are 
(cloth, iron and ſterl. The ſame regency and diet ſerves 


runs 
obli 


- 
7 


. 
-- 


palatine's chief EO Ing: the devaſtations of the 


elector 
bonnet on his'heads Hehe are three weekly markets for 
corn, which is imported hither from the Low countries, 


EA ities to- Cologne, arid "other 
Germany. The decor reſidence being Red 
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T money is eſtabliſhed here: for the count 
d Juliers, wh bring in 1,099;000 of 


— 
— 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY." 17 
Roman __ z | crowns a 


er t6 the ele@toi, are govtined "by fats 
without on conſent he can lay Lov taxes. No reli- 
gions are here tolerated; but the Catholics alone are admit- 
ted to civil employments. . Though the poſſeſſion be the 
y thoſe of Saxony and 


"has u ſeat and voice at the diets; Solingen 
is famous for its ſword blade manufactory; Neſſelrode 
ives name to an antient and noble family; Blackenbe 


is ſituated near a mountain; Siegberg is ſituated on the 


er a com 
cholic and Proteſtant churches. 


Sieg; and Mulkum is a ſmall town near the borders of 
, 299 UPTO Banter 
Lenneſt has the firſt place and voice at the diets, and 
a cloth manufactory ; Wipperfort on the Wipper, has a 
ſeat and voice at the diets; Beyenberg gives name to a 
diſtrict; Elverfeld has a manufacture of thimbles; Lan- 
genberg is a borough belonging to the Wendt family; 
and Kornberg is defended by a ſtrong caſtle. | 
Benſberg has a ſtrong fort and monaſtery, of the order 
of the Holy Croſs, which was built in 1298, and is the 


was built in a foreſt on a hill, by the eleRor 
liam, and is worth ſeeing. It ſtands three leagues from 
the Rhine, between Cologne and Duitz. It is built of 
a-very hard ſtone; and the ornaments, particularly the 
pillars that ſupport the gallery in the front, are a kind of 
grey marble, dug out of the neighbouring quarries. The 
apartments are large, well decorated with the fineſt paint- 
ings, and they have a proſpect of a vaſt length, viz. of 
the city of Cologne, the Rhine, and all the Fat country ; 
I a 2 variety of beautiful ſcenes and en- 
chanting landſca pe... | 


NASSAU-DILEMBURG, &c. 


* | o * P 
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SIG EN, or Siegen, near which is an iron mine, 
ſtands on the river 5 15 miles from Dillemberg, 
and 30 north-eaſt from Naſſau, on the top of a rocky hill 
"defended by a ſtrong wall, and regular fortifications ; 
and gives name to a country, of which it is the capital, 
as well as title to another branch of the Naſſau family: 
It is thought to be Ptolemy's Segodunum. In 1559, the 
prince of Naſſau-Siegen's Pædagogium was brought 


hither from Herborn, and ſoon became ſo famous, that 
it was / frequented by: ſtudents from Germany, Poland, 
#1 Livonia, Denmark, | 


c. to which an academy was added 
for training up youth in martial exerciſes. There is a 
caſtle here, in which the elector of Cologne keeps a gar- 


good iron mine, 


gives name to a county: it has a good trade in cattle, 
and woollen goods; and two 2 y fairs, viz. the day 
onday after St. Marga- 


thouſand horſe and foot; and the jaw- bone of a' mon- 


| worth ſeeing. The caſtle. is ſurrounded by the town, 
which is Built in a" ſemicircle to the weſt, north, and 
eaſt ; and there is a fine church where the counts of this 
branch. art interred. - The court guard is on the ſouth 
fide of the caſtle, and adorned with pavilions, walks, and 
other embelliſnm ente. 

Beilſtein, or Beilinſtein, 15 miles north- eaſt from Naſ- 
ſau, 27 ſouth-eaſt: from Siegen, and 12 miles ſouth of 
Herborn, gives name to a county which was the inheri- 
tance of the Hadamars, a younger branch of the family 
of Naſſau, and was the capital of it. It is an old town 
among rocky hills, but has a caſtle, and a church 
worthy: ef 4 trayellex's view: it lies in the mid - way 


— 


rl bern | 

: Hadamar, à ſmall tomn, capital of a territory on the 

confines of the electorate of 'T'reves, which had the title 

pom Shay army tony the extinction of that branch of 
he Naſſau family, ſtands on the Lohn, 20 miles north 


of Mentz, and is defended by a good caſtlGme. 
3 =. Couniy 


firſt of its kind in the empire. The 7 or palace here ' 
ohn Wil- 


riſon as director of the circle ; and not far from hence is 
a ve 
11. Dillemberg ſtands on the river Dilla, 16 miles weſt 
ggg: II from Marpurg, and 32. north-eaft' from Naſſau, and 
Duſſeldorp, at the oonffux of the Duſſel, with the 

57 from Munſter. 
after Paſſion Sunday, and the 
beet's day. The counts of that branch, called Naſſau- 
Dilleraberg, had their ſeat in a fine ſtrong caſtle that 
|| fands on the top of a neighbouring hill, where is a large 
d. U arſenal, furniſhed with arms and ammunition for ſeveral 


ſtrous whale caught near Catwick in 1598, which is 


\betwixt:| Coblenta on the weſt, and Marpurg on the 
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THIS county ey belongs reſpoAively to.the 
* rave of Brandenburg Anſpach, 
of Kirehburg rg, ; 
l Sven \ Witgenſhein Hornburg, and 
Elector of Treves. 


* 


The. two firſt have A voice in the colleg ut all P. 
ther have only; one voice in the diet of bong 1 
therans, Calxiniſts, and atholics, have 1 


the free exerciſe. of their religions, and the oni P laces 
_ worth. mentioning are, 

Altenkirchen, the capital, and. the, ſeat of a reg 
It is. hut ſmall, hut contains a Lutheran and C 
church, and is defended.by a caſtle, 

Freuſhurg on the Sieg defended \by-a'fortreſs 3 a8 is 
the neighbouring town of Triedwald: þ Nendpekon: belly 
Rhine gives dane $0.8 kürte La ape ma. 
ſtrong caſtle. 


o ? 1 PY * * 9 ö 
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Gun of WIE B. 


' THIS county. is divided. inte two parts, vis. News- 
4 a and Wied pO or Upper 
es here. worth mentioning ou 
9 a ſmall. town, r about 
ppg ie — a gaftle ; Dierdorf, which is 
: . and New-Wied, «Gall þut cpular n en, 
on the Rhine. 


el 


me | 


Guy of SHAUENBURG. 


THIS cs is. watered by the Weſer, and ſut- 
munded by nn Minden, ee. a men 


It cron 


. broad, and the inhabitants are 
e eaunty belongs parey's to the 
Lags of Great Britzn, pos 

grave of Heſſe, and ES ed ders To 
623 of $hauenburg Lippe. 


2 3 in the diets of the 
and A t VPICE ege e eſtpha- 
00 —2 empire. The principal plates ate, 

— with a caſtle, paſt-hauſe, and manufacto- 


11 pgs: yu, lo 


ries 928 linen and buckram; Steinhude on the Steinhuder 


lake, with the ſame manufactaries as the former, and a 
fiſhery ; and Sadthagen, which is well fortiſed, has a 
caſtle, orphan-houſe, a ſtately. maufaleum, and a cele- 
hragd mineral ſpring. 

hauenburg, from a which the county derives its name, 


at preſent exhibits only the ruins of an old caſtle; Viſ- 
theran faundation for an 


ollenbeck is _s N of 
is now in ruins; Wietmarſen, a noble foundation for 


beck on the Weſer has 2 
abbeſß, and 12 ladies ; and N 
n ancient cloifter in a neighbauring wood. 


A firans caſtile 

F ful church 

| town-ſchoo! | 
e orphan-houſe 

A large Calviniſt church, ane 

An le fountain i in che en 


| Rineeld, 2 beate town bermeen the Wefer and nl 
ter, hath an univerſity, the profeſſors of which are partly 
Lutherans, and partly Calviniſts. Here is a regency, 
.conhſtory, ſuperintendency, and ſome trade is carried on 
Iy means of the Weſer. To the -univerfity of Town 


belong the revenues of Egeſtorf, formerly a Benedictine | 


dunne 
1 „ for its figs white ſalt; Obernkiechen 
— — for Lutheran ladies; nn 


0 MAN „. 2 „ 


for its caſtle and medicinal ſpring and Oldendorf is a 


4mall town on the Weler, broom Hamelen, and Rin- 


teln. 

| © County, 1 DELMENHORST. 
THIS. » Which is tolerably fertile, is ſur- 

rounded by Ty eſer, Oldenbur Diephols and Wild- 

hauſen. wed fs of. 


Oldenburg, * 1 or Kue of any poder hos. na it 
is Delmenhorſt, from which it takes its name. This 
town. is Gituated on tho rh Lis 4 ny a ſtrong 
caſtle to defend is, 


| cn of OLDENBURG. 


pho rr. 


| THE county, is miles long, 
= Friefland 2 the weſt 1 
er, on the eaſt; r on the north; and 


Mun on. the ſouth. It is ſecured Py _ _— 


OP and. erer 
Paſt | T 
- n 


The king of | Denmark, banden this country belog 
1 t thereof ta a ſedt und voice. bomb in 

Weſtpbalian college of counts of the empire, and is the 
diets of the circle. rr e 


| © A rege 
| | Subortinas asse 
A royal conſiſts 1 
A 1 omg 


[- 

| 

| The onl laces worth ER this country are, 

| Oldenburg, a town. regularly fortified, 1 at 


| the conflux of the Hunte and "kk Lan, it has a caſtle 


| which is nom the reſidence of the royal ſtadtholder, and a 
church which was formerly the burial place of the counts 
of Oldenburg. The . — horn, ports the horn of 
Oldenh was once kept in the caſtle, ani 
in the mu at Copenhagen. 

Varel, ſituated in a wood, ealled W 
was formerly the capital of a feigniory, and 
of its 275 _ burnt down in 2751. 


du of - BENTHEIM. 
THIS nit: miles long, r5 broad, ſurrounded 


Ws cab ge W 0 abounds in 
eee fame 
F Fart 
Rege Pik. 


It has linen and woollen * The count 
has a feat 2nd voice in the college, and in the diets of the 


Byekburg.is remarkable tor fox. eee vis. ec 


large boraugh town, 


and Frenſwegen, a cloiſter of regular 
der of St. Auguſti 
bod | 47 r e e ee e 


mies from unfter- It ie am Tan) 


circle. The inhabitants are Lutherans, Calvinifts, and 
Roman Catholics. The principal places are, 
Bentheim, from which the. county thkes its name, 10 f 
e 
A y an old caftle where the counts reſide, is 
tuated in a wood, and has a Roman Catholic and a Cal- 


viniſt church. 
ienhus on the Dinkel had formerly a caſtle, which 


ladies, has a ſeat and voice at the land diets; Schuttorf 


Ion the Vechte js the oldeſt town in the county; North- 
horn, ſurrounded by the Veehte, has a tolerable trade; 


canons of the or- 
ine, has a ſeat and voice at the land 


of DORTMUND. 
but -ill-buile ton, is 44 


23, Imperial Gity 
DORTMUND,” 2 large 


and voice at the diets of the circle, and a at thoſe of 
the empire. It was formerly one of the Hans- Towns, 


nunnery. It is populous, rich, has à communication 


with the Rhine by means of the Taper, and eres op 


* tolerable trade. 


ial city, has a ſeat 


has four” Lutheran churches, two monaſteries, and one 


L11 The 
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A NEW COMPLETE SY 
a Von 30) er Let 2 at war hoes gl f.2 2+ 36 
* Inipetial City of AIX. LA. CHAPELLE. 
THIS city is 15 miles north-eaſt from Limburg, 13 
ſouth-weſt from Juliers, and 23 north-eaſt of Spa. It 
lies in a valley ſurrounded with mountains and woods; 
yet it enjoys à very wholſome air; and the hills are co- 
vered with vines. Its Latin name, Aquiſgraſium, is ſup- 


— 
2 


STEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


in 1172. The circuit of the. Whole city is a league and 
a half, and the inner town three quarters. The inner 
wall has 10 gates, and the outer 11. The town-houſe 
or ſenate-houſe,” which was built in 1553, and ſince re. 
paired by the citizens, in hopes of having the congreſs 
there, and not at Soiſſons, is a noble ſtructure of free- 
ſtone, and one of the fineſt in Germany. Tg is adorned 
with the ſtatues of all the emperors ſince Charlema ne, 


poſed: to be derived from Serenius Granus, lieutenant- 
general of Gallia Belgica, who, having diſcovered the 
iprings here, Anno 53, adorned them like the Roman || reſurreCtion, and that of Charlemagne's giving the ci 
bathe, and built a palace near them; in confirmation ¶ their charter: the uppermoſt ſtory of it is one hall, 162 
whereof the natives ſtill ſhew, at the end of the town- g 60; in which the emperors, who former! 
houſe, a piece of antient architecture, which they call || ceived thei 
Granus's Tower, and fay it was a part of his palace, 
though the building does not look ſo antient. According 
to Charlemagne's atie Sanction, this Granus was 
brother ta Nero and Agrippa; and the Chronicle of 
Utrecht ſays, he was baniſhed hither by Nero. Attila, 
the: Hun, haying plundered and deſtroyed this city, it lay 
in ruins till the time of Charlemagne; who, hunting in 
the neighbouring woods, his horſe happened to ſtrike his 
hoof into one of the ſprings ; which the emperor ob- 
ſerving, and finding, by the ruins of ſeveral great build- || the baths en | 
ings; kbit this muff haue Been the old Aquis, he ordered || ciſtern, in 1620. From this the water runs, by fix 
the baths'to be ſearched dut; and rebuilt, founded, and || pipes, into a ſtone ciſtern below, and from thence it is 
endowed the collegiate church of St. Mary, in which he conveyed through the city. On the top of the fountain 
Pas ang" 3 a great quantity'oF:marble, . that he ſent for || there is 'a large braſs ſtatue of Charlemagne in armour, 
from Rome and Ravenna; and was ſo charmed with the ere gilt, with his face towards Germany. As the 
ſituation of the place, that he built a palace here, toge || city lies in a valley ſurrounded with mountains and woods, 
ther with all that part of the city which is incloſed by || there are 20 other public fountains of good*clear water, 
the old wall; and made it the ſeat of his empire on this || beſides many private ones. Here are ten hot mineral 
fide the Alps; ordaining, that the future kings of the || fountains, and ſome cold ones, without St. James's 
Roman ſheuld be cr ned here with an iron crown, as || Gate, beſides ſeveral in the adjacent fields; and the 
at Milan, with one of ſilver, and at Rome with one of || ſtreamis that run through the ton 'k&p''it very clean, 
_ gold; Which h obſerved for à while, has been long [| and drive ſeveral mills. . Here are 30 parochial or colle- 
ce diſafeds: Both the palace and town were burnt in 8 churches, beſides the cathedral, a large old-faſhioned 
$82;-by:the Normans; but the church, having ſo much || Gothic pile, whieh was conſecrated by pope Leo III. in 
inarble; ſtood its ground. After the town was rebuilt, || preſence of the emperor Charlemagne, and 365 biſhops. 
it fuffered- much, by other fires in 1146, 1272, 1224, || I he ſteeple at the weſt end is adorned with ſeveral pyra- 
1236, and particularly in.1656, when 20 churches and | mids, and on the top there is a. large globe, and croſs. 
Sand 5000 houſes, were: burnt, but ſoon after From this tower, which is much higher-than the body of 
rebuiltz In 1668, the famous. treaty was made here be- || the church, runs a gallery, ſupported by a long arch, 
' tween France and Spain. This town is called, bythe || to a cupola near the middle of the fabric: the inſide is 
French, Aix la Chapelle, from a chapel in the great || beautified with a vaſt number of pillars of marble and 
| church, where are abundance bf. reliques: It was noted || braſs, gilt ſtatues, braſs doors, and partitions, and a 
3 for ſeveral councils, in the time of Charl e, and || great deal of Moſaic work. Over the place where Char- 
| | Lewis the Pious, about the proceſſion of the Holy || lemagne-was firſt interred hangs a large crown of filver 
Ghoſt; reformation of manners, the regulation of mo- and braſs gilt, adorned with 16 ſmall towers, ſurrounded 
naſteries, and againſt ſuch as had ſeized the patrimonies || with 48 ſtatues, a foot high; and 32 leſſer ftatues, all of 
of the church. It ſuffered much during the civil wars || ſilver; among which are commonly placed 48 candle- | 
of Germany, when moſt of the citizens were proteſtants ; || ſticks, and, at certain grand feſtivals, no leſs than 450 
but the marquis de Spinola took the town in 1614, and | tapers: this crown was the gift of the emperor Frederic I. 
re-eſtabliſhed popery : ſo that the proteſtants have not || who, removing Charlemagne's body, interred it in a ſil- 
fince been allowed any place of worſhip here, but go to || ver coffin,” under the altar of the choir,' and covered it 
church about two miles off, in that part of * with the white marble tomb-ſtone it had before, with the 
which is ' ſubject to the Dutch. Succeeding: emperors || buſt of Proſerpina upon it, ſuppoſed to have been taken 
continued to. honour this city. with their preſence, and to || from the tomb of Julius Czſar. Out of this tomb were 
en] its privileges; ſo that it was made free and im- taken a great many 'rarities and reliques, which the ſaid 
perial. They were crowned here fer 500. years after || emperor had got from Aaron king of Perſia, the patri- 
Charlemagne, as is ex ordained by the golden Bull }| archs of Jeruſalem, Conſtantinople, &c. Here is alſo 
1 of Charles IV. but ever ſince Maximilian I. when 37 [| the monument of the emperor Otho I. in black marble. 
| emperors. had been crowned. here ſucceffively, that cere- The four chief reliques ſhewn to pilgrims here, at the 
| | mony has been performed at Francfort, which, being in || jubilee, once in ſeven years, are theſe: (1.) What they 
tlie centre of the empire, is more convenient for the || call. the gown, or ſhift, ſaid to be worn by the Virgin 
priaces, but particularly for the ſpiritual: electors, and Mary at the birth of Our Saviour, made of a fort of flax 
for the elector palatine, who may ſend for their equi- that ſeems to be neither linen nor calico; and then it be- 
: „and return them back by the navigable rivers, the ing only expoſed from the top of a high tower, it is not 
Pine, Maine, &c. Nevertheleſs, the-emperors, . when || ealy to determine what part of apparel it is. (2.) A 
{| crowned at Francfort, proteſt, it ſhall be without preju- || coarſe linen cloth, ſaid to have been girt about Our Sa- 
dice to the privileges of this city: for Charlemagne hav- || viour on the croſs. (3.) A piece of the cord he was 
ing himſelf been a canon of its cathedral, and ordered || bound with. (4.) Some of the blood of the proto- 
his ſucceſſors to be ſo, they take an oath, as ſuch, when || martyr St, Stephen, richly inchaſed in gold and precious 
crowned; at which” time the magiſtrates' ſend 'Charle- || ſtones, on which the emperors are ſworn at their inaugu- 
| magne's ſword, ſhoulder-belt, and the goſpel in golden ration. Here is the picture of the Virgin Mary, with 
| letters, to the elector of Mentz ; who gives ſecurity for ¶ Our Saviour in her arms, emboſſed on a jaſper, about 


teſtaring them to this city when the coronation is over. 


and with curious hiſtory- paintings; particularly thoſe b 
e highly valued; among which are, that of the 


eee 
r firſt crown of iron here; as abovementioned. 
uſed to entertain the electors, and other princes who af. 
ſiſted at the ' coronation. In the market-place, over. 
againſt the town-houſe; there is a large ſtately fountain, 
with” four ſprings, wat run, from above," into à copper 
oiſtern 30 feet in diameter, and weighing 12000 pounds: 
round the edges of it there is a Latin inſcription, im- 
porting the diſcovery of the hot ſpring by Granus, a; 
above; as well as the renewing of the baths by Char- 
lemagne ; that the cold fountain did formerly fun into 
the baths; and that the ſenate adorned it, with this 


8 
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* 
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two inchtes broad, found in the emperar Charl ne's 


According to a deſcription of this _— and its baths, tomb, and ſaid to be the work of St. Luke; alſo a MS. 
e e poſpels, in a cover of ſilver-gilt, found in 

the ſame tomb; and Charlemagne's ſword, put on by his 

| | ſucceſiprs at their coronation, and uſed. in the OT 

5 — and the great concourſe of people to its baths. f knights, and conferring other honours : at the e 

| rederic I. built the outer walls, towers, and ditches, [| end of the cathedral Our Saviour is repreſented . 

| | — * . 4 | | Sas | 


in Latin, by Dr. Blondel, a phyſician bere, which was copy of the 
printed "« Maeſtrich t in 1683, it recovered its loſſes in 
the above- mentioned fires, by the bounty of ſeveral em- 


- 
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fate with a long robe, on a throne ; round which are the 
four animals repreſented in Ezekiel's viſion : over his 
head is a Circle of golden ſtars, and underneath it a ſym- 
bol of the croſs which appeared to Conſtantine when he 
defeated Maxentius. Here is alſo a repreſentation of the 
24 elders mentioned in the revelations, riſing from their 
ſeats, laying aſide their crowns, and falling down before 
the throne. - The windows are curiouſly gilt, and the 
vement is of chequered marble. There is an immenſe 
treaſure here, conſiſting of veſſels of gold, and filver- 
gilt, copes-embroidered with pearl, and other rich veſt- 
ments. Over the chief altar there is a cheſt of ſilver 


. and gold, of antique workmanſhip, and | curiouſly en- 


grabed, in which are kept the four relicks abovementi- 
oned. At the entrance of the choir there is a pulpit co- 
vered with plates of gold and ſilver, and adorned with 
precious ſtones (eſpecially a very large agate), the gift 
of the "emperor Henry II. The altar of the choir is co- 
vered with plates of gold alſo, repreſenting Our Savi- 
ours paffon, which, it is ſaid, was found in Charle- 
magne s ſepülchre. In the upper part of the church, 
over-againſt the prince's altar, between two pillars, is 
2 throne, or chair, of white marble, ſuppoſed to have 
been placed there by the emperor Charlemagne, in 
which the emperors uſed to fit when conſecrated, and 
receive the firſt obeiſance of the electors and the chapter 
of the cathedral, in quality of king of the Romans. - It 
is hot poliſhed, becauſe it was formerly covered with 
plates of gold, though they are not now to be ſeen. | 

The emperor, as duke of Brabant, and the elector pa- 
latine as duke of Juliers, are proteQors of this ys and 
the latter names the mayor, or conſul, who is for life, 
and aſſiſted in the government by two burgomaſters, or 
joint conſuls, 14 echevins, or aldermen, who are alſo 
for life, and act as judges, and 120 common- council, 
that are elected, as are likewiſe the burgomaſters, by 15 
trading companies of the burghers; and continue in their 


office two years. in o 

Its baths are well known, and much frequented by the 
Engliſh, and "moſt other Europeans. There are three 
within the inner walls of the old town, viz. the empe- 


ror's, the little bath, and St. Quirinus's. Charlemagne | 


was ſo much delighted in the firſt, that he often invited 
his ſons, and his nobles, to bathe and ſwim there with 
him; for it was the cuſtom antiently to bathe there, an 


hundred, perhaps, ther : but it is now divided into 
ſiye hathing- rooms. The little bath joins to it, and the 
ſprings of rife ſo hot, that they let them cool 10 or 


12 hours before they uſe them. They are impregnated 
with nitre and ſulphur; and ſometimes cakes of brim- 
ſtone and ſalt-petre, of a conſiderable thickneſs, are 
takeri out of them. They are unpleaſant to taſte at firſt, 
and ſmell like a rotten egg. Near theſe baths there is a 
fountain of warm water, much reſorted to in, ſummer 
mornings, and drank for chronical diſeaſes : thoſe in 
the new town, which are, the roſe bath, the poors bath, 


and St. Corneille's, are not ſo hot and clear as the for- 
mer, and their ſmell is ſomewhat offenſive. Near the || 


| hot ſprings lie many cold ones, by which their heat might 
be tempered ; and, with a little charge, they might be 
made the moſt delightful baths in the world. Dr. Blon- 
del ſays, that bathing in theſe waters is good againſt all 
nervous diſorders ; ſuch as convulſions, palſies, numb- 
neſs, tremblings, ſciatica, gout, ſwellings, diſtempers 
of the/ bowels, vertigoes, tingling of the ears, nephri- 
tic diſtempers, moiſt and cold ions of the womb, 
barrenneſs, abortion, ſcabs, and dregs of mercury. 


| the better for weak people; and thoſe of 
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Though they are propereſt 


pers of the liver, ſpleen, reins, and bowels; obſtruc-! 
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ſtempers of the gums and teeth. The drinking of theſe; 
waters is a. relief alſo in melancholy, and hypochondri- 


acal diſtempers. They recover, loſt appetite,” ſtrengthen . 
weak and flatulent ſtomachs, and quench immoderate 


thirſt. From theſe virtues may be ſeen the agreement 


between the waters of this place and thoſe of the Engliſh, 


baths: in fine, all thoſe baths, eſpecially ſome that are 
very lately repaired, are neat and commodious, the ac-! 


commodations and proviſions gaod and reaſonable, and 


are frequented by a great er of the beſt company 
Aouth 


About a furlong out of the gate lies the charm- 
ing village of Borcet, or Porcet, which. had its name 
from the wild hogs that abounded formerly in the neigh- 


bouring woods. Here alſo are many hot ſprings on ws 
the 


ſides of a ſmall cool rivulet, which runs through the 

town: they are conveyed by pipes and conduits into 14 
houſes, in which are formed 28 baths: ſome of them are 

much hotter than thoſe in the town, and muſt be cooled 
18 hours before they can be uſed. Their water is clear 
and pleaſant, without wy diſagreeable ſmell. They are, 
for moſt part, five or fix yards ſquare. There is ond 


quite open to the air, called the Poor Man's Bath, 


which has a ſpring ſo hot, that the people ſcald pigs, 

and boil eggs with it; but it is obſerved, that they only 

harden the yelks, and not the whites. Theſe baths are 

not ſo ſtrong as thoſe in the city, and, by conſequence, 
l 


ditions bathe in them for, their diverſion, without any 


danger. They are good againſt the ſame diſtempers as. 


the others, and particularly againſt defluxions of the 
bead and breaſt, moiſt and ſqueamiſh ſtomachs, drop- 
ſies, ſoft ſwellings, &c. and may be drank, as well as 
thoſe of the city ; but the latter are more ſolutive, and 
thoſe of the village more ſtrengthening. The fountains 
are, in both places, ſo plentiful, that they are capable of 
filling, ſeveral times in a day, above 50 baths, of 60 or 


70 tuns apiece ; and moſt of them, but thoſe for the poor, 
are ſo contrived, that the old water is drawn off by ſub- 
terraneous conduits, and the baths. cleanſed from all 


impurities. It is computed, that from the baths in the 
city, and in this. village, there low 6000 tuns of water 
per day, which carry as many pounds weight of ſalt. 
The firſt ſeaſon for theſe baths is about the 8th of May, 
the ſecond about the 18th of Auguſt, and continues each 
time ſix weeks. * Li en Co TOR HT HAR. 
The village of Borcet is well built, has four handſome 
churches, and a nunnery of Bernardines, whoſe abbeſs 
is a princeſs of the empire; but there lies an appeal 
from her court to the echevins of the city, ' 

The adjacent country abounds with corn, fruit, and 
paſturage; the woods there furniſh them with materials 
for fire and building, as the quarries do with ftone; 
They have alſo rich coal mines, beſides others of iron, 
lead, vitriol, ſulphur, and lapis calaminaris ; and are 
well ſupplied with neceſſaries by the Rhine and Maeſe. 


The territories of the city are large, and contain near 


200 villages, incloſed on all ſides with mountains. 
: be A: } 1 N 3 * . | by 
Beſides the places already deſcribed, the circle of 


Weſtphalia contains the following leſs conſiderable coun- 


ties, ſeigniories, &c, 11 l 

The county of Diepholt lies ſouth of Delmenhorſt, 
is 12 miles long, five broad, and contains a lake called 
Dummerſee, which abounds with | fiſh. and wild ducks. 
The ſoil is ſterile, the inhabitants profeſs Lutheraniſm ; 


their trade is in coarſe linen and woallen, which they 


for bathing, they are alſo | 


manufacture, and black cattle, Diepholt, the only 


Pyrmont, famous for its mineral waters, lies on the 


drank, in ſeveral caſes, with ſucceſs, _ hot diſtem- town, is a borough, ſituated on the Hunte. 


tions of the meſentery, pancreas, liver, ſpleen, and 
reins. They cure the yellow jaundice, and its effects, a 


cachexy and dropſy. They are good againſt inveterate 


and ſtubborn fevers, and tertian and quartan agues, and 
bleeding at the noſe. They cure the ſcurvy, gout, rheu- 
matiſm, and other tiftempers proceeding from too much 

ſerum in the Mod. They kill worms, dry over- moiſt 
parts, and help conception. They purge the urinary 
veſſels of all impurities, cure ſtranguries and ſtoppages, 
diſſolve and expel the ſtone and gravel. They are excel- 
lent againſt aſthmas, and the moſt inveterate colics, ſcir- | 


rhous ſwellings, ſcrophulous diſtempers, impoſthumes of | 


borders of Hanover, near Lugde, 38 miles ſouth-weſt of 
Hanover, and 20 eaſt of Lemgow, It is the capital of a 
county, with a very ſtrong fort, formerly ſubject to its 
own lords, and now belongs to the prince of Waldeck. 
There is a great reſort of Cas and other nobility hi- 
ther to drink the waters, which are preferred even to 
thoſe of Spaw, and exported abroad from Bremen, to 
which they are carried by the Weſer. In the neighbour- 
hood are one or two ſalt- pits ; and the king's iron and 
ſilver mines are not far offt. SE TAY 
The county of Spiegelberg is held by the prince of 


the meſentery, diarrhœas, ulcers of the mouth, and di- 


Orange of the elector of Hanover; hence the civil and 
eccletaſtical judicatories are. ſubordinate 33 
: | . WNLW1G* 
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ages and con- 
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college, and at the diets. The only place in this county 
worthy of obſervation is Spiegelberg, an ancient caſtle in 

arti6untaiy,. in the vicinity of which there is an hoſpital 
for old womens and + cattle to: which pilgrimages are 


The eounty of Rettberg is ſurrounded:by Navenſberg, 
4 Paderborn, and Oſnaburp; its length is 27 
in the 


its-breadrh/ f; its count: enjoys à ſeat and voice | 
| and im the diets of the circle; and its only 
tom, called: Rittberg;. is ſituated o the Ems. 
Tue little diſtrict of 8 _ e into a 
county by the em Nodol p II. and entitles its count 
— ND — the circle; as 
deus the evunty* of m which is ſeparated by the 


Mae from theduchy of Limburg. © ,5 £10k 
The ſtigniory of Anholt belongs to the prince of 


: 


% A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
Brunſwie-Lunenburg, and the'cleRor has a ſeat in the || the Calviniſts have one at Newhauſel, half a league 


: 
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and voice in the number of popiſh peaſants, brough 


of the city, where the Lutherans ſometimes ſcruple not 


and poor. It was often, taken and retaken. during th, 
civil wars in Germany ; but ſuffered moſt by the French, 

what. had 
2 


In 1698 the . Mn, who had not been allowed 
to make proceſfions, except an the day after Eaſter, nor 
to carry the hoſt in public, would needs carry, it in pro- 
ceſſion through the ſtreets on Chriſtmas day: the ma- 
giſtrates fent a notary. to forbid it; but the prieſt, at the 
head of the proceſſion, ſtruck him over the head with a 
cenſer that he carried in his hand. Moſt of the burghers 
being Proteſtants ran to aſſiſt the N but a great 

t in 


or the purpoſe, 


who- on its account @ 
Salm, "0 = Yi 14 pet Wa az does the count || fired upon them, which ſo incenſed the Proteſtants, that 


Gltege; and in the d 


— » 4 


Mereruich, for the ſeigniories of Wrurienburg and chey drove the proceſſion back to the church from whence 


| 
ö 


it came, and wounded. ſeveral of the papiſts, particu- 


Fi eounty of Holzapfel belongs to che prince of larly the inſolent prieſt. The papiſts complained of this 


Anhalt“ Bernburg- Heym ; the ſuigniories of Wittem, 
Fyſs, and Schlenacken, belong to the count of Platter- || 
buggy. and both entitle their proprietors. to a ſcat in the || 
odllege; and in the diets of the circle. . 
Fe counties of Blankenheim and Gerotftein, the 
ſtipniories of Sehmen, Gimborn, and Neuſtadt, Wick- 
erhad;: Mylendenk, Reichenſtein, Kerpen, and . Lom- 
merſum, Sehteindeny and the county. of. Hallermund, 
alt entiile their reſpoctive 5 to 2 ſeat and voice 
ys the college, and in the diets of the circle. But the 
ſigniones of - | 


d 


Sconau Wybre 
Richold Dreyſz 
Jever Kniphauſen, 


4s not entitle their lords to thoſe privileges. 
. The Cirde of the UPPER RHINE. 


* THIS circle is bounded by the Lower Rhine, which 
almoſt interſects it, and dy Weſtphalia, Franconia, Swa- 
bia, Coe Saxony, Lower Saxony, Alface, and Lor- 
rain, It 


was antiently much larger than it is at preſent, 

2 great portion hath been diſmembered from it by 
Fen "The d iets are held at Frankfort, the archives 
are kept at Worms, and it prefents two aſſeſſors to the 
chamber of Wetzlor. Its diviſiens and ſubdiviſions are 


The Bifopris of W O RMS. 


- T HE biſhepric of Worms is about 12 miles in length, 
and eight iti breadth where broadeſt : it is interſected hy 
the Rhine, 1 by the lower palatinate. In 
neral it is n, mountainous, and Woody, though 

| Sant few parts are fruitful in corn and wine. The Pro- 
teſtants here are miſerably oppreſſed. The chapter 
chuſes the biſhop, whoſe revenue does not exceed 2, 500. 
And who, in ſpirituals, is ſubject to the archbiſhop of 
Woms, the capital city, is ſituated on the weſt fide 
of the Rhine, at « wage eb of 26 miles fouth of Frank- 
fort on the Maine; while the Imperial chamber was 
kept bete, it was one of the moſt conſiderable cities in | 
the whole empire. It is celebrated for the great diet held 
were in the year 1521, to which Luther came according 
to hĩs ſummons, though his friends would fain have diſ- 
Fuled him, by putting him in mind of John Huſs, who 
avas burnt by = _ the ome 3 282 not- 
. withitabding the paſſport him by the emperor 
Stoiſeond - bur Luther, Rm being terrified, ſaid, 
* That though he was ſure to be engaged with as many 
Aevils as there wert tiles upon the houſes of Worms, he 
-was' reſolved ta go.“ He came hither accordingly; 
made ſuch a bold anſyer. and defence of his do&rint, 
| that he was proſcribed, and obliged to abſcond ; during 
© which time he wrbte-that book called his Monts from the 
Deſart. The Lutherans have only one church for their 


p 
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mill, which the 12 apoſtles turn by the help 


— 


as a breach of the treaty of Ryſwick betwixt France 
and the empire, which red Worms, and its depen- 
dencies, to the biſnop. The Proteſtants. pleaded the 
treaty of Weſtphalia in their own defence. | Fa of the. 
principal authors. of the tamult were ſeized, and a Pa- 
latine regiment. quartered, ia the city to prevent diſtur- 
b = Me EG tk EPL incloſed it with a 

wall. A rhe | 
The city is ſubject. to the biſhop, but under the pro- 
tection of the elector: palatine. The Papiſts, who are 
very numerous here, have the cathedral z bur the magi(- 
trates, and moſt of the. inhabitants, . are Lutherans, 
There is ſo much vacant ground in the town as, being 
planted with vines, yields annually 1500 fodders of 
wine, each containing 250 Engliſh gallons z which wine 
is ſo much eſteemed, that the magiſtrates make preſents 
of it, with ſome fiſh, to princes, and other travellers of 
ity : the preſent of the fiſh is to denote their right of 

on the Rhine. r A 

The churches of St. Paul and St. Joha are very an- 
tient: the latter is built of vaſt ſquare ſtones, in an irre- 
gular manner, with narrow windows and galleries round 
the outſide, juſt under. the roof, and the walls are above 
12 feet thick ; ſo that it ſeems to haue been deſigned for 
a fort rather than a church. The cathedral is a long, 
high, and ſtrong ſtructure, with a tower at each of the 
four corners: the ornaments are Gothic, and over one of 
the gates there is an hieroglyphic, being a figure of the 


ſine of an afs with four heads, viz. thaſe of a man, an 


ox, an eagle, and a lion; the two firſt are looking 
wards, and the two other downwards: it 1 
be a repreſentation of the four beaſts in Ezekiel's viſion; 
or, as ſome think, of the hieroglyphics of the four evau- 
geliſts : 2 woman fits on its back; which they ſay 
repreſents the goſpel. At the entrance of St. Martin's 
church, over a moveable altar, there is a ſtrange picture 
well worth a traveller's view : it is about five feet ſquare, 
and at one corner of the top has a reprefentation of Gd 
the father ſpeaking to the Virgin, on her knees, in the 
middle of the picture, holding an infant repreſentiug our 
Saviour, by the feet, with his head in 22 of 2 
a wheel, 
and of the four-headed beaſt abovementioned ; and the 
is drawn upon his knees hard by, receiving the hoſts 


he preſents to a cardinal, who gives it to a biſhop, the 
biſhop to a prieſt, and the prieſt to a layman. 

Thete are two public balls here, in one of which the 
magiſtrates aſſemble twice a week for matters of ſtate, 
and in the other for the adminiſtration af juſtice, It 
was in the former. that Luther, being heated with the 
debate, and the fire that was near him, called far a glaſs 
of wine; which being braugbt, he was, ſo eager in his 
diſcaurſe, that he forgot to drink it, and ſoon after it 
broke to pieces on the bench, without any hedy's touch- 
ing, or being near it; whence the Lutherags concluded, 
that there Was poifon mixed with the wine z whereupon 
they broke the bench, and ſtill keep the pieces as a me- 
morial of his deliverance. A fine church was built here 
for: the Lutherans not many Years ago, in Which the 


duſc g ihe Papiſta bare all the zeſt of. the (churches 4 and 
ae 1 2 


hiſtery of chat great man is very well panted.: - - - ier 
| | nere 


pope 
which fall from the mill into a golden cup; one of which 
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There is a mint here, which is a noble ſtructure, with 

2 ſpacious portico, where a vaſt number of bones and 
" horns hang between the arches ; the former of which, 
they ſay, are thoſe of giants that lived among the antient 
Vangiones; and the latter, the horns of oxen that drew 
che ſtones which built the cathedral. The outſide of the 
| houſe is adorned with many pictures, and particularly 

ſome of thoſe giants in armour, * FP” e 

Since this city was laid in aſhes by the French in 1693, 
it is little more than the ſhadow of its former beauty. 
The richeſt traders, conſidering how much both they 
and their anceſtors had ſuffered by reaſon of their lying 
ſo open to France, retired to Franckfort and Holland ; 
* its chief ſupport now is from the biſhop and 
chapter; the firſt of whom, however, being always a 
pluraliſt, and often an eccleſtaſtic elector, very ſeldom 
reſides here. The citizens, as are indeed thoſe of moſt 
other Imperial towns, are very complaiſant to ſtrangers. 
There is a ſenate, or ſupreme council here, compoſed of 
25 members, whereof 13 are for life. There is the fineſt 
country in the world from this city to OE and 
Frankendale. The fine ſpacious plain in which it ſtands, 


— 


abounds with corn, vineyards, and fruit- trees. A wine | 


js produced here, which 1s called. Lieben-Frauen-Milch, 
i. e. our Lady's Milk. The Rhine is about three or 400 
from the town; but it is ſaid it formerly ran cloſe 

its walls. Which way ſoever one approaches the 
'town, the four towers of the cathedral are ſeen, which 
are all built of red free-ſtone, | Vonage e 
\ Stein, though only a fortreſs on the river Weſchnitz, 
gives name to a bailiwic ; and Leiningen is a town on a 


mountain, the citadel of which was deſtroyed by the 


Turkeim e e 
Rhein Dtirmſtein, 
are all bo , With Proteſtant churches in which, 


however, the Roman Catholics are allowed to perform 


nm, Bifbopric of 8 P I R E. 
TER Rhine interſects this biſhopric, the other parts 


of which are ſurrounded by the territories of the elector 
. Palatine, and the margrave of Baden Durlach. Some 


parts are mountainous and woody, and others level and 


| 


fertile, in logs 
Cem e 
Almonds | Cheſnuts, 
It extends 32 miles in length, and 12 in breadth. 
The biſhop, though ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Mentz 
as a prince of the empire, has a ſeat and voice in the 
diets thereof, and of the circle. Sh | 
The Imperial city of Spire is ſituated on a delightful 
lain, on the eaſt fide of the Rhine, 12 miles ſouth-weſt 
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- 'Philipſburg, eight miles to the ſouth of Spire, was at 
firſt but a little town ; afterwards it was encompaſſed by 
a wall, and at length c. ted into a city in 1443. It is 
conveniently ſituated for commanding the adjacent coun- 
try, and was therefore fortified with ſeven royal baſtiogs 
by Philip biſhop of Spire (who was alſo'biſtiop of Triers) 
in 1629, before the civil wars in Germany, and called 
by his own name. The eleQor palatine Frederic V. 
under whoſe ſovereignty and protection it was, ſuſpicious 
of the biſhop's deſigns in fortifying this place. during a 
peace, ordered him to deſiſt; but he refuſed, alledging, 
that he had the emperor's placart for his warrant. U 

this the elector raiſed troops, and demoliſhed the forti- 
fications ; for which the emperor ſummoned. him and his 
confederates before the chamber of Spire, and deſigned 
to proceed _ them with the utmoſt ſeverity, 'which 
was one of the cauſes of the civil war in Germany. It 
has ſuffered ſeven memorable ſieges in the ſpace of 100 
years. Spinola, the Spaniſh general, repaired the forti- 
fications, and made it almoſt impregnable in 1633. It 
was taken the year after by the Swedes, who gave it to 


tor palatine, and the fortifications are but yery indif- 


Lewis the XIIIch, and was retaken by the Import | 
4 | 


in 1635. It was taken from them „ by the 


French under the prince of Conde, who joined the Ger- 


man Proteſtants. The French kept it till 1676, by vir- 
tue of the of Munſter ; and Lewis XIV. added to 
the fortifications in 1666, ſo that they extended to the 
Rhine, which lies a quarter of a league from the town; 
and over the great gate put an inſolent Latin inſcription; 
in Englim n,. K ER 
« Lewis XIV. the moſt chriſtian king of France and 
Navarre, having finiſhed the wars in boch Germanies, 
and reſtored peace every- here, cauſed this fortrels to be 
ſtrengthened with theſe ramparts and walls at his own 
royal charge, as a monument of his own valour, and of 
-the rec of the Germans liberty. He completed. it 
in 1666, for the terror of his enemies, the ſupport of his 


* 


allies, and a ſecurity to the French, it being the ſecond 


bulwark of France on this ſide of the Rhine, and a key 


I into Germany; the loweſt in ſituation, but not in 


RD — TT 
What he ſhuts, no man opens; and what he opens, 
% 2.34 HU RTE 
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In 1676 the Imperialiſts retook it: and the emperor 
ordered the ſaid Latin inſcription to be eraſed; and an- 


from Heidelburg. It was erected before the time of Our 
Wa the pa was oped in . fourth century, 

e magiſtrates, many of in] rants, ae 
therans, but the Roman ics have many churches, 
convents, &c. It has a ſeat and votes in the diets of the 


empire, and thoſe of the circle, payin an aſſeſſment to 
the empire, and the chamber of Wetzlar. The French 


deſtroyed this city in the year 1689, who murdered, in- 


diſcriminately, men, women, and children, deſtroyed 
ſeveral valuable marble monuments of emperors and em- 


preſſes, and even ranſacked the es and ſcattered | 


about the bones of illuſtrious revious to this 
devaſtation it was the ſeat of the A 
ſince that time it has been built with additional beauty, 
but the Imperial chamber has been removed. At the 
diet held here in 1529, the word Proteffant took its riſe, 
fince which time of the removed religion have 
been diſtinguiſhed by that appellation. It is fingular, 
that the biſhop is not permitted to reſide in this city; 
and when he is choſen, 1 0m he is ſuffered to enter it, 


he muſt redreſs all complaints; and then | fitting on 
horſeback between the two outermoſt” gates, with one 


other put up in its ſtead; in | ; thus: +7 1802 ZD3 
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| boy for aſſiſting his confederates, defending his ſub- 


where, took this fortrefs by ſiege, that it might be a mo- 
nument to poſterity of is breaking off the 
e, neck of 

anz 


| 
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What the French ſhut, the Germans open.“ 
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with the fortifications on the right ide; but thoſe on the 
let were demoliſhed, Tt was again taken by the French 
im 173. ; after a1o | and bl Uy ſiege, in which the fa- 

Berwick (natural ſon of king James II.) 


} 
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ſtored it upon the peace th t followed at the beginning of 
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Altrip, in the ſame di 


the empire it is called de Alta Ripa, becauſe the bank of 
the Rhine is here very high. It was a place of ſuch im- 


ce to the Romans, that they kept a garriſon in it. 
Eideſheim, Weibſtatt, and tenburg, are ſmall 
towns: the. firft is ſituated on the Hart, the banks of 


florins, or 401. on his inſtallation. As the country bor. 
ders on ſeveral Proteſtant ſtates, as Saxe-Gotha, is 38 
well as Heſſe-Caſſel, there are ſeveral gentlemen here of 
that religion. The abbot is, moreover, perpetual chan. 
cellor to the empreſs, and puts the crown-upon her head 
at her coronation. The revenue of this country is be- 
4 ewixt 20 and 30,0001. a year. The abbot is able to raiſe 
four or 5000 men. His chapter conſiſts of eight pro- 
volts. He has all the four great officers, rich equipages 
and livery, and a ſpruce magnificent houſhold, and thete 
is always a e of horſe- guards, and a regiment of 
foot- guards, well cloathed and mounted, to attend him. 
Fulda, which is the capital of the country, ſtands 
on a river of the ſame name. It is contiguous to the 


abbey, which is of the Benedictine order, and one f 


the nobleſt in all Europe; it was founded, anno 744, b 


which yield good wine z and the Euer is defended by a 
WP Sts | 


n. Provefiip of WEISSENBURG.. 


THIS rich provoſtſhip was originally an abbey of 
Benedictines ſituated | in the ancient imperial city of 
Weiſſenburg in the Lower, Alſace ; but, in 1546, it was 
converted into a temporal provoſtſhip, and annexed to 
"the. biſhopric of Spire, on which account the biſhop has 
a ſeat Eee in the diets of the empire and circle, 

„ „ „ 
{IT iis ry here to ſay a few words concernin 
the-biſhopric of Straſburg, or Stratſburg, the ' cathed! 
and chapter of which are in the city of Straſburg, in 
Alface, which is under the dominion of France; ſo that, 
in reſpe& to that part of his-dioceſe, the biſhop is ſub- 
je& to France ; but, on account of his bailiwic on the 
other fide of the Rhine, he retains the title and ſtate of 
a prince of the German empire, and has accordingly a 
ſeat and voice in the diets of the empire, and of this 
circle. But, in ſpirituals, he is ſubject to the archbi- 
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©: PHISbiſhopric is extenſive, but the ſituation is in 
different, dominions, as. of it lies in Switzerland, 
and part in this circle. It is bounded by Neufchatel, 


per an 
land nobility, with the towns 
| Xs, The biſhop, 
he city of Baſil, is a prince of the empire, hayipg, as ſuch, 
a, feat and vote in the diet of the. empire and of the 
circle; he is likewiſe an ally of the Swiſs. The only 
places in his dominions, which belong to this circle, 


-» Bllelay, an abbey whoſe abbot is mitred 1 Seehof 
under the proteQtion of the Canton of Berns St. Uriſitz, 
on the Daux, which contains a provoſtſhip; Deſperg, a 
ſmall town" — * the Birſa; Bumtrut, on the Allen, 
containing a biſhop's with a college and a capu- 
et klo Lauffen, à little town on the Birſa; Ar+ 


leſheim, on the fame river, is the reſidence of the chap+ 
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. THE territory of the abbey of the tomn of Fulda, 
called Buchen by the Germans, was, by the Latins, 
lied Fagonia, becauſe it was antientiy a wilderneſs of 
books erers, due it is ngw_ improves 59 wen oil; fruit: 
ful in every thing, particularly good wines: It lies 
ee eee Geo. and 
is about 25 miles in length, and 12 in breadth, It be- 
long to the circle of the Upper Rhine, and is divided 
intd 13 fmalk bailiwics,., Some reckon, it a part af Heſſe, 
och f Wetterau ia; and ſome agai 
muſt be all gentlemen 
town and country; and, primate: of all the abbots in Ger- 
many and Gaul, is a prince of the empire, fits at the 
foot of the emperor's throne in all general diets, and de- 
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pends immediately on the pope, to whom: he pays 400 
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1] Heſſe, towards Thuringia. 


4 4 
bers of 'Wetteravia.; and ſome again make it indepen- 
dent, becauſe its abbot, ho is elected by friars that 

16 deſcents, is lord of the 


St. Boniface, and endowed with great privileges by * 
ral emperors. The great church, dedicated to that ſaint, 
is a ſtately free- ſtone pile of ancient architectufe. The 
monks have three S. one of the New Teſtament 
complete, the four Evangeliſts diſtinct, ind a Treatiſe 
on the Trinity, all ſaid to be written by St. Boniface, in 
a character much different from any now in uſe. It is an 
open town, but dirty, and not very well built. Th 
palace is a ſtately pile alſo of free - ſtone, with 
richly furniſhed, and, together with the 1 

The 


ilt. 


Ireckoned among the nobleſt buildings in Germipy. 


baron de Pollnitz ſays, he was glad when he göt out of 
this country, becauſe here he met with very hard 
drinkers, terrible bad roads, and diſmal lodging. It was 
formerly a free and imperial city, till it became ſubject 
to the abbot. mans $9 ene On 8e N 
Hirchfeld, on the ſame river, 20 miles north from 
Fulda, and 30 ſouth-eaſt of Caſſel, is a ſmall/ but neat 
city, noted for another abbey, which is of as noble a 
ſtructure as any in the empire, being built upon an arch 
ſupported by 16 pillars, of one intire ſtone each. It 
was founded by Pepin, endowed by Charles the Great, 
and one of its firſt abbots was Alcuinus or Albinus his 
preceptor, who lies buried in it. Since 1606, when its 
laſt abbot died, the revenues have been kept by a branch 
of the family of Heſſe, as adminiſtrator, and it was ſe- 
cularized by the treaty of Munſter, Its diſtrict, which 
has the title of a principality, is about 13 miles long, 
and the fame in breadth, and lies an the ſide of 
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de Maſterſhip of St. JOHN. 
THIS Maſterſhip conſiſts only of the tawnzof Heſ- 
terſheim, and a few villages belonging ta the, order of St. 
John. The grand maſter is a prince of the empire, and 
has a ſeat and vote amo the princes in the diet of the 
empire and circle. Heireſham is 4 market- town and the 
reſidence of the Grand maſtert. 
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lateral branch of the palatine family; but, that fai 
it devolved to the electors, ho, on that acedunt, 
and vote in the college, of princes, and, joined with the 
biſhop of Worms, are. ſummoning princes for the circle. 
Suinpern, the principal town, which-takes its apipellation 
from a river of the ſame name, is 30 miles e 
5 has ſeveral churches. The duchy contains, 
uinnern, the following little towng | itt ug fb 5 
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The little duchy of Lauteren, in the laſt centyry, re- 

verted toitheeleRoral houſe, which is therehy entitled to 

a ſeat and voice in the diets: as did the byjovie of 
A 


Lauteren 


THE duchy of Swnnera was long poſſelle by a col- 
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5 Lauteren and Veldenz, beſtowing, at the ſame time, 
ſimilar privileges. Veldenz is ſituated on the Moſelle, 

and Lauteren on the Glan. q 


I Imperial City of FRANKFORT on the MAINE. 


THE Imperial and free city of Frankfort, was an- 
ciently called Francofordia, that is, The Ford of the 
Franks, for the Franks uſed to croſs the river here, in 
order to make their incurſions upon the Saxons, on which 
account the latter at length built this city, to reſtrain 
their ravages. It is now called Frankfort on the Maine, 
not only on account of its being fituated on that river, 
but to Jingu it from Frankfort upon the Oder. It 
is 18 miles of Mentz, and 20 from the Rhine. It 
is ſpacious, populous, and opulent; one of the Hans- 
Towns, and the ſeat of the Imperial diet. The river 
interſects and divides it into two parts, which have a 
communication by means of an elegant ſtone bridge, 
conſiſting of 14 arches, with a tower at each end 40 
paces aſunder; but the whole is under the juriſdiction of 
the ſame magiſtrates. The river is about half as broad 
as the Thames at London. The town is ſurrounded by 
walls, encompaſſed with deep ditches of running water, 
and fortified with 11 baſtions, ſuitable counterſcarps, 


| outworks, &c. The Maine, Rhine, &c. render its | 
fituation admirable. for trade, 2 for bringing 


great quantities of corn and wine from Franconia, and 
the palatinate. It has two annual fairs, one beginning 
15 days before Eaſter, the other on the 15th of Sep- 
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tember: they are frequented by merchants with various 
commodities, . particularly books from | moſt parts of 
Europe, of which they diſtribute printed catalogues, ſo 
that there is greater choice here than in any town in 
Chriſtendom, during the mart, which lafts three weeks; 
but at other times the bookſellers have ſcarce' any buſi- 
neſs to do, There are three marts every. year, and the 
names of the foreign merchants are writ over the arch 
before the doors of their ſhops, which, when the marts 
are ended, are ſhut up. Moſt of the ſtreets are large, 
except two or three, which are full of merchants ſhops. 
The houſes are built ſome of red marble, others of tim- 
ber plaiſtered, and painted or covered with ſlatees. 
On the north fide of the oity there is a ſpacious horſe- 
fair, or market, where a vaſt number of good horſes are 
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if the emperor; and, after he has dined on it, it is aban- 
doned to the populace. Another of the electors carries 


him a glaſs of wine, which, on that occafion, runs from 
a fountain in the middle of the ſquare. A third carries 
him a meaſure of oats from thence : and in this ſquare, 
after the coronation, another diſtributes the medals, &c. 
{truck upon the occaſion. Here is a veſtry, where the 
electors are ſnut up during the election; at which 
time the marſhal of the empire ſtands before the door 
with his ſword drawn, to prevent the princes from com- 
ing out till it is over. e get Cat HAS 

3. Braunfeld, which was formerly the emperor's pa- 
lace, and now the manſion-houſe of the Teutonic 
knights, where debtors have a ſafictuary for 14 days, after 
which they may be taken ß. e N 

4. The port, or harbour. And MTs 


5. The citadel, or fortreſs of Saxen-hauſen. There 


are ſeveral noble fountains in the city, and particularly 
three in the great market- place; arid there are divers mi- 
neral ſprings and baths belonging to the city. 

This city is governed by a pretor, 12 burgomaſter: 
14 eſchevins, or aldermen, ' one of which is always 2 
burgomaſter, and 42 common- council. The ſenate, 
which chuſes two burgomafters annually out of their own 
number, is divided into three benches : the firſt is that of 
the eſchevins: the ſecond is of the literati, or learned, 
out of which the firſt bench is ſupplied in cafe of a va 


| cancy : and the third is of tradeſmen, who never riſe 


higher. The grand bailiff, who is always preſident of 
the council, is choſe out of the eſchevins, and his office 
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are ſyndics, whoſe power is very much limited; 
The iſtrates are cheſen from among the nobility, 
but ptr: all the corporations of tradeſmen; exce 
the taylors, becauſe one of them was chief in a revolt 
againſt the magillrates. The government here is quieter 
than in moſt of the Imperial towns; and their liberties, 
which they boaſt of holding originally from Charlemagne, 
ſeem better ͤ ͤ *F:f PII © Cf th op heb 
The magiſtrates, and moſt of the inhabitants, are Lu- 
therans, and have five churches; in one of which is a 
good deal of painting and ſculpture, ah altar of black 


is for life as well as the eſchevins. Beſides theſe, there 


Chriſt, with a globe and a crucifix, poth of alabaſter, 
&c. 'Thealtar-piece is a repreſentation of our Saviour's 
paſſion in the garden; and the cieling and the fronts of 
the galleries are painted with ſcripture hiſtories... The 
Roman Catholies are permitted te perform their religious 
duties in the cathedral, and have ſeveral chapels 
two convents, but they are not ſuffered to make ery 
ceſſions. The Calviniſts have 'two churches about 
league from the ity; one for German, and the other 


= 


performed in the Lutheran churches, 


marriage m 


In the couneil held here in 794, 300 biſhops aflifted 


againſt the Naſtoriaf hereſy. This eity was one of the 
firſt that had ſpifit'enoiugh to demand the free exerciſe of 
the Lutheram region, Which being refufed by their ma- 


tor of Saxony, and Albert; margrave of Branden- 
burg, who töbk e 5 but it Toon recovered, its liberty; 
and has flouriſhed ever ſince. On the wall of the gre 

bridge to Saxbenhauſen is an indifferent, though much 


* 


celebrated picture, repreſenting à dead infant beſmeared 
is with blood, and an inſcription beneath, denoting, that 


cloth, and ſome pictures. The great hall, where the 
Imperial feaſt, is, kept on the coronation day, is not ve 

regular Gough large: the floor is covered with black 
and yellow cloth, the livery of the houſe. of Auſtria. 
On the cieling is painted the ſtory of Ganymede carried, 
away by Jupiter's eagle, and of à raven tearing out the 
eyes of a perſon, who. had falſly accuſed another of mur-: 
der. Before the houſe is a great ſquare, where, at this 
ſolemnity an ox is roaſted, ſtuffed with veniſon, wild - 
fowl, and ſucking pigs; and thither one of the eleCtors: 


on Palm. Sunday 1475 a cally of 60N, Feats and a half 
der the child'a Jew is exhibited in à Hark cloak, with a 
meet in council after the election is over; but [beſides || ruff 
the CR os ſome benches covered with green || which he h 


. 


of age, called Simen, was mirdered'þ 


ruff. ſtragling; à hog with his face towards the tail, 


* 


him, inſultin 


ſtory, yet it is well known to the learned, and more ſen- 
ſible part of the inhabitants of Frankfort, to be an ab- 


pred ariay (Derg 7 meerly to prejudice the people 
ews 


againſt the Jews. This ſet have a ſynagogue. here, but 
the walls are as black and ſmoaky 48 .thoſe of a kitchen, 


and they are confined all night to their particular quarter, 


comes in perſon for a flice of beef, which he carries to 


| which is in a ſtreet about a mile in length, b 


narrow 


marble, a marble pulpit, and reading-defk ; the figure of 


, and 


French clue but the cerejnonics. of haptifni and. 
. ptit 


ſtrates in 1522; they" depofed them,” and choſe another 
t; and in'15303the Aubfduryconfelfion was eſtabliſhed = 
here. It'was 5 twice Ii 15 4, by Maurice, elec- 
by * 


ds in his Rand inſtead of k bridle. A mon- 
ſtrous large devil follows, and ſpits in his face; and a 
mob of women and little devils furround hi n, inſul b 
both him and his companion, whom afjother devil car- 

| ries on his ſhoulders. The populace firmly believe this 


ut very 


* 
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; arrow and dirty, with a gate at each end of it that is || they might have had to fave their houſes, for fear of be. 
: | ſhut e Fes. and ng keys carried to the magi- ing robbed. Ay | - & * 
ftlrates. Their houſes are generally of timber plaiſtered, At ſeveral houſes in Frankfort there are pine trees 
and four, five, or ſix ſtories high, but as naſty as a hog-ſty ; ||| planted by the doors, denoting they are taverns, and cy- 
yet in this little quarter, it is ſaid, there are three or 4000 || phers painted on the door-poſts, marking the different 
fouls. Their chief trade is buying and ſelling old ware, || prices of the wines in the cellars. © Saxenhauſen for. 
baking toys at the inns, &c. and changing ſuch mo- || merly belonged to the elector of Mentz, but was bar. 
ney as is not current here; but none of this can they do || tered a little above 100 years ago, for the town of Hochſt, 
on Saturday, which is their ſabbath ; nor on Sunday, which depended.on Frankfort : ſince this change, one of 
which is ours : for if they were to appear in the ſtreets || the city council muſt reſide at Saxenhauſen. 
upon the latter, th —_ certainly be pelted * the As to the three originals of the famous Golden Bull, of 
mob, ſo much are hated by the an populace z || which two are preſerved at Prague and Nuremberg, the 
who, in 1614, roſe againſt their anceſtors, and pillaged || third is kept in an apartment of the town-houſe of Frank- 
them cruelly upon this account. The citizens of Frank- || fort ; but is never ſhewn to ſtrangers, except in preſence 
fort quarrelled with their magiſtrates to ſuch a degree, || of two of the council, and the ſecretary. It is a little 
that the mob beſet the antient ſenators in the council- manuſcript, in quarto, conſiſting of 42 leaves of parch- 
chamber for four days ther, and thereby forced them || ment, with a gold ſeal of three inches diameter, weighin 
to quit the place, as well as their offices ; and they could || 20 ducats, appended to it ohh cord of yellow ſilk. hk 
not get to be reſtored, notwithſtanding two mandates || is written in Latin and othic characters, without 
came from the emperor to that purpoſe. During this, diphthongs; and kept in a black box, together with two 
on St. Bartholomew's day, a great mob vented their fury || written copies of a tranſlation of it into the German 
alſo. on the Jews, who barricadoed the gates of their || language. This Bull, which they likewiſe call the 
ſtreet, and made the beſt defence they could, wherein || Caroline Law, contains the rules and ceremonies to be 
they killed and wounded ſome of the ring-leaders; which || obſerved in the choice of the emperor, ſettles the power 
fo exaſperated the reſt, that they broke upon their quarter, || and authority of all ranks of the nobility, and ſo binds 
bars forced them to their burying-place, and to don || the emperor and the princes to one another, by oath, that 
all that they could not carry thither to the ravage of the || neither may with impunity inftigate or attempt any thing 
plunderers ; who were, however, ſtopt in their riot early || to the detriment or danger of the commonwealth, the 
next morning, by the majority of the citizens, foot and |] country, the empire, or its neighbours; and, amon 
Bork well amel, who ſeized the plunderers, ſecured the || other conditions for which the author of it is eſpecially 
| effects they had taken from the right owners, and ſo put || commended, it decrees, ** That whoſoever hereafter 
| an end to the inſurrection. The Jews, however, who || had a view to the Imperial dignity, ſhould be well ac- 
Had intrenched themſelves in their burial-place, fearing || quainted with the languages, particularly the Latin, Ita- 
the populace might riſe again, and force them out of it, || lian, French, Tuſcan, and German; that, when he was 
begged, and obtained leave to retire out of town, with || emperor, he might be able to anſwer his ſubjects in the ſe- 
their families, and ſuch effects as were ſaved, or reco- || veral languages, without an i Wer... | 
vered from the plunderers. 2 l Though we have already faid fo much of this famous 
This fatal day they afterwards called, the Day of their || city, we cannot omit the character given of it by baron 
Tribulation, as they had called their quarter Little Jeru- || Pollnitz. He ſays, ** There are few places, upon the 
falem : and, it is obſerved, that the day they were ob- whole, more diſagreeable, and few towns in Germany, 
liged to fly from Frankfort was a folemn faſt, which || where the common' people are more unpoliſhed ; and that 
they had been uſed to keep, in memory of the deſtruction || the burghers are not to be matched for affectedneſs. As 
of the antient Jeruſalem by Nebuchadnezzar, and by || moſt of the electors and princes of the empire have thein 
Titus Veſpaſian. Mean time, the remains of theſe poor || agents here, to whom they give the title of reſidents, 
Iſraclites at Frankfort are obliged, under ſevere penalties, || they are, for the greateſt part, merchants of this city, 
to fetch water, when any fire breaks out in the city, be || who ſolicit the title, in order to be exempt from the 
it ever ſo diftant from their quarter: in recompence, the || authority of the ſenate; and from the payment of the 
magi permits them to chuſe 12 judges, out of their || cuſtoms, and to qualify themſelves to place over their 
own body, to decide their own. differences, who are || doors the arms of the princes to whom they ſend the 
calle! bawmeeſters; and thoſe who will not ſubmit to news- pape. „ e ; 
their dec are allowed to appeal to the Lutheran || - While the empire was in the hands of the French, the 
tribunals. N to wear a piece of yellow || princes were all obliged to appear in perſon, unleſs they 
cloth, that r known from the other inhabi- were excuſed by the emperor and electors; but now m 
tants, . ir habit 2 diſtinguiſhing ; for the || of them ſend their deputies to fave charges, which makes 
men ge y wear coarſe bare cloaks, flat-brimmed || their proceedings much flower, becauſe their deputies are 
hats, old greaſy ruffles, and thick-pointed beards. || often 2 to ſend for their inſtructions. To ſuch 
The women wear over their cloaths ſhort cloaks of black || abbots and biſhops who are not deputies, the emperor 
Y bound about their 2 of gilt copper, does not write, but only to their directors, that they may 
5 their ſhoulders a ſparkling border of tinſel, a || give them none gt ſince Maximilian's time, many 
foot in breadth; and as for their head-dreſs, it is only a || of the princes have forborn to ſend deputies, yet they 
coarſe wrapper, ending at their forehead- in two large || are as much obliged to ſubmit to the reſolves of the diet 
horns, about four fingers broad, one of which is covered as if they did. Sometimes, in caſes of great impor- 
with black gauze, and the other with a bit of lawn dyed |} tance,' the emperor not only ſends letters, Kd - 
blue. The Jewiſh girls are diſtinguiſhed from the mar- dors, to require their preſence; and, in urgent affairs, 
ried women by their head-dreſs, which is nothing but a thoſe: who do not ſend, make their ambaſſadors plenipo- 
piece of red taffeta -bordered with a gold gauze, with || tentiaries. - All the princes bear their own charge, or 
| Phich their hair is gathered and tied. A great number of || that of their deputies. ' When they arrive, they give 
the Jeweſſes here wear ear · rings, which. repreſent the || notice to the hereditary marſhal of the empire, 05 40 the 
8 of their houſes or ſhops, be they cat, dog, or any || elector of Saxony, who aſſigns them lodgings according 
other animal. By their ſynagogue have their hot || to their quality. If the emperor be preſent, they beg 
and cold baths: the former; are in two little rooms, || audience of him, ſhew him their ſummons, thank him 
where there are cauldrons to heat the water: the cold are || for calling the diet, and promiſe concurrente for the 
in à ſubterraneous place, 30 feet deep, ſurrounded by an ||. good of the empire. If he be not there, the princes ſend 
iron rail, where the women. peep. over, to ſee that ſhe || en er, to notify their arrival to the director of Mentz; 
who bathes plunges. oyer head and ears into the water, || but if they are deputies, they ſend their ſecretaries with 
according to their old law, which ordains, that every their full powers, as do alſo the deputies of the towns. 
hair be Prey, There is a place with ovens, for || When they are all come, the marſhal of the empire ac- 
baking « ir victuals on their ſabbath-day, to which quaints them when and where the emperor, or his com- 
each family carries. their pot, or pan, on the eve, and miſſary, is to tell them what he has to propoſe. There 
it is carried home next day, when the ſervice is over, || is no upper and lower houſe, but all aſſemble in one. 
Their timber houſes being ſo cloſe, and apt to catch || room : the emperor poet in his robes to the throne, which 
fire, their quarter has been twice burnt. down; be- || he aſcends by three ſteps. The electors fit on a bench, 
5 cauſe, as baron de P ollnitz ſays, they refuſed the help. which they aſcend by two ſteps, and the e 8 | 
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' benches, not raiſed ſb High.” Ef the emperor 18 prefenty || There is znother aſſembly of the empite, called the 
— 75 thing thy do 18 to attend him to church, where || aſſembly of deputations ;* where the deputies, choſen for 
ers are put tip for a bleſfing on their conſultations : 


that purpoſe, determine things that have been referred to 
when they are returned, the Hector of Treves, in the 


name of the ſtates, thanks the emperor for calling a 
diet; and the ſectetary of the empife, receiving the pro- 

ſals from the vice- chancellor, reads them: after this, 
the colleges retirs to their ſeveral apartments, and, when 
they have conſidered them, agree upon a day for meeting 
al imparting their thoughts to one another, which, 
| when paſſed into a reſolve, they ſend to the emperor ; 
and, if approved by him, it becomes a law or conſtitu- 
tion of the empire. The princes are divided into benches, 
called the ſpiritual and the ſecular, oy, Sr. 

The archduke of Auſtria, and the duke of Burgundy, 
though ſecular princes, ſat formerly on the eccleſiaſtical 
bench, becauſe they were princes of extraordinary emi- 
nence; and the «maſter of the Teutonic order. does the 
ſame. The Lutheran princes were formerly excluded 
from the diet, till, by the treaty of Weſtphälia, they 
were allowed a place by themſelves, between the eccleſi- 
aſtical and ſecular princes. All the eccleſiaſtical and ſe- 
cular members have not equal votes; for ſuch'of both as 
have princely dignities, are allowed ſingle votes, but 
thoſe who have not, give their votes by companies, as the 
deputies of the towns of the bench of the Rhin | 
Swabia. The counts of Franconia and Swabia, which 
include thoſe of Saxony, ate alſo allowed two benches, 
and two votes: the deputies of the imperial towns make 
up the third rank of members. The deputies of the 


city where the diet is held, fit at à table by themfelves, | 


and take an account of the voices of the other delegates, 

which are brought to them and regiſtered by the two re- 
giſters of Ulm and Spire, 

Sitzes in the circle of che R 


the | 
Hine, and the latter thoſe of 


Swabia - all the votes in this moſt auguſt aſſembly are 


faid not to exceed 256. 


The emperor's throne is covered with cloth of gold, 


8 7 1 
before the elector of Treyes; and the maffflal of the: 
empire its at 2 tähle, in the middle of the Hall, before 


«a % 4 
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hol are princeffes, ſen A lee de 
b Though the” point of fieser among the dlectors 
has been long fince ſettled N Gan vet the 
other princes; and the repreſentatives of the dities, have 
not agreed on the matter a much that it 

caſſons perpetual" quartels, and the "diet would" forne- 
times break up in confuſion,” if forme of them did not, 
for peace ſake, yield to the reſt; entering a proteſt, only, 
One fourth of a fefflön is aid to be 
diſputes on this ſubfect; a ſecond in drinking-matches 
a third in diſputes with the empetor about their privi- 
leges ; and ſcarce a fourth upon the buſineſs propoſed to 
them from the throne ; the emperor alone having 
power of propoſing what is to be debated in the diet: 


/ 


/ 


Rhine, or of | 


| fradt, to do juſtice in his name. 
e former repreſenting the | 


rinces: || 


ge of 


5 Fhe votes of the ſecular and eccleſiaſticaf bench, 


ull, yet the 
inwmuck that it | 
that ſuch” an inſtance ſhould* not be made à precedeiit. || 


r her tn. | 
inkih -matches ; || 


the 


them by a diet; or when the elector of Mentz, in the 


emperor's name, ſummons the deputies, at the requeſt of 
the directors or captains of one or more circles," to take 
orders about their affairs, or to appeaſe controverſies 
which they are not able to decide themſelves. 
Wy, ee, ol I 0 Its hy 
The lordſhip of Ollbtuck belongs to the Waldbott- 
Baſſenheim family; that of Dochſtul belongs to the fa- 
mily of Oettingen-Baldern, and gives the proprietor a 
ſeat and voice in the diet of the circle ;. the lordſhip of 
Britzenheim, on the banks of the Nahe, belongs to the 
elector of Cologne, who, in conſequence. of poſſeſſin 
it, enjoys a ſeat and voice at the diet of the circle; an 
the counts of Wartemburg, for the little county of the 
ſame name, have a ſeat and vote in the diets of the Up- 
per Rhine, and in thoſe of the empire. 4 


+ The Imperial Cin f WET Z LAX. 


Wetzlar, or Weſtlar, an imperial city on the borders 
of the county of Solms, 10 miles below ee 18 
miles ſouth-weſt from Marpurg, and 31 north from 
Frankfort, is an old town, which has no ing in it worth 
notice, but the great church: however, it is, at preſent, 
the ſeat of the imperial chamber, which was removed 
hither from Spire in the year 1689, by reaſon that ci 
was taken and deftroye by the French. FO 9 oft. 
| ſhip of the town belongs. to the 28 of delt. Barn 

ſtands on the conflu- 
ence of the rivers Lahn and Dilten. .', 


I WIT! 


The Imperial City of FRTED BURG. 


ſeated at the foot of a ri 
enjoys' large 2 


3 


t day, which btought N 
9 


year. This town has fuffred by r enger 
uſes were burtit, and in. ai 


have been owing th a quarrel between yo of the twat- 
men, one of Whom fet fire to the other's houfe," td Be- 


city, boese. aid, by theſe difaſtets, 

to- have been "diminiſhed! one Half; 16 that the church, 
. Au, in the road, ſtocd for- 

of it. This towit is noted for thi 

ere being, in fore” houles, td dt 

chree one under anot fler. 


e in "biradeh, and" ue ade ee 8 due a 


ector 


d the abbot of Fulda, both Ro- 
be e e. 
. claimed this" ſucceffon 1 45 


does alſo the priflce of Birctenfeſdt, who's 3p _ 


0 del then 
ity after. the houſe 
ſüppoſed to have 
Mentz; is divided 


ing to the family.” It is bounded with Lorrain, ahd'1 
Salty vf Suabrae on the ; *Alface on ago. 
} | | nn and 


of this houſe are great: 


and where elſe with the other parts of the palati- 
nate of the Rhine. It is a mountainous barren country, 


join near its capital city, from whence it has — name, 
and run ſouth to the Saare. Calviniſm was generally pro- 
ſeſſed in this duchy, till the Swedes became poſſeſſed 
of it, and then * began to flouriſh, the king 


of Sweden giving ſome of the beſt livings and prefer- 


ments to the Lutheran clergy, which created great ani- 
moſities between the two denominations : but the late 
king of Sweden dying without iflue, and the duchy de- 
volving on, or at leaf being claimed by a popiſh family, 
the Proteftant ſubjects thought fit to unite, left their 
common enemy, the Papiſts, ſhould 'make an advantage 
of their quarrels. ah 
141 led Zweyb d in the Latin B 

is ru „and in t tin Brpon- 
Gila; from its heb ria oval the ſmall rivers of But 
and Schwolb, whereon it ſtands, is 31 miles north-weſt 
from Landau, and 35 ſouth-eaſt from Triers. It is a 
ſmall but neat town, and was once defended by a good 
caftle, fince demoliſhed. It ſuffered much during the 
civil wars in Germany; and alſo in thoſe between France 
and the empire, when it was taken in 1676, by the 
French, but reftored to the king of Sweden by the treaty 
r OS | 


C 


IHE langravate of Heſſe is ſituated on the north 
ſide of the river Maine: the whole country is bounded 
on the north by Weſtphalia; on the weſt by the duchy 
of Berg; and electorate of Triers ; on the ſouth by the 
electorate of Mentz and Franconia; and on the eaſt by 
the duchy of Weimar and Thuringin. Its utmoſt ex- 
tent from north to ſouth is about 100 iniles, and the ſame 
from eaſt to welt. = ; 

The air is cold but healthful ; the water wholſome, 
and the ſoil fruitful, 8 much corn; and, towards 
the banks of the Rhine and Lahn, grapes. Here are 
alſo large foreſts, with abundance of deer, and other 
game ; and mountains, in which are ſome mines of copper 
and lead. This is ſuppoſed to have been, the country of 
the antient Catti, (mentioned by Tacitus, &c.) who, in 
after ages, were called Haſh, . 1175 
Te houſe of Heſſe, which is one of the moſt antient 
in Germany, is divided into two principal branches, viz. 
Caſſel and Darmſtadt. The former compriſes Heſſe- 
Caſſel and Heſſe-Rhinfels; the latter Heſſe-Darmſtadt 
and Heſſe-Hombourg. e ee e 
© "The rights and prerogatives of the ſovereign princes 
> have three votes at the 
diet of the empire. They belong to the circle of the 


Upper Rhine; but Heſſe- Caſſel a voice among the 


counts of the bench of Weſtphalia, for the county of 
Schaumburg. Cauſes not exceeding 1000 florins are de- 
termined by the courts of the country without appeal. 
Theſe princes have ſeveral privileges in common, ſuch as 


12005 t of protection and Imperial prefecture of the ci 


etzlar, which is at preſent exerciſed by Darmſtadt 
alone. The princes of Heſſe-Caſſel are not of age till 
* 255 but thoſe of Darmſtadt are ſo at 18, 
E: 2 of the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel are, 1. 
Lower Heſſe, in which are the county of Pleſs, Caſſel, 
and Zi im. 2. Marpurg, in Upper Heſſe and Fran- 
kenburg. 3. The principality of Hirſhfeld, a ſecula- 
rized + on the Fulde. 4. The lower county of 
Catzenellebogen. 5. The county of Schaumberg, ex- 
cept Buckeburg, which belongs to the county of ippe- 
6. Smalcald, in the county of Henneberg. 7. The 
bailiwics of Rottenberg and Sax n. To theſe 


. 


Tce landgrare of Helle-Darziſtatt, who is line in- 
Ferjor. to the former, either in dominion or wealth, having 


2.revenue of near 100,000). a year, poſſeſſes, 1. The 


greateſt part of the upper landgravate, in which there 
5 Greta, 


are Gi Butzbach, Aendorf, n Berg, &c. 
2. Tbe county of Nidda, which conſiſts of ſeveral baili- 
wics. 3. The lordſhip of Itter. 4. The upper county 
of Catznellebogen, in which lies Darmſtadt city; the 

of Epſtein, Braubach in Lower Catznellebogen, and 


4 


„„ 


Martiniere adds, che ballivies of Ucht and Freaden-| 


| 


irnbach in Swabia. The ſucceſſion alſo of the county | 


of Deux-Ponts, which in the German lan- | 


_ * 
. 
— 


4 


— 


| 
| bourg, and its territory. 
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af Hanau was in 1736, upon the death of its count. 
| | awarded to the prince of Heſſe-Darmſtadt, as next heir, | 
but has ſome fertile vallies. It has two ſmall rivers that on condition of his paying 20,0001. by way of compen- 


N ſation to the houſe of Caſſel. The king of Poland, as 
elector of Saxony, ought to have had his 
ſucceſſion ; but his majeſty. gave up his rights to the land- 
grave of Heſſe-Caſſel by a treaty. 

The branch of Rhinfels 
part of the lower county of 
feld, St. Goar, fort Catz, Schwalbach and Gevernhauſen ; 


ſhare in the 


ſſeſſes, 1. The greateſt 
atz nellebogen, viz. Rhin- 


the bailiwics of Riechenberg, Florenſtein, and Brau. 2. 
Rottemburg, and its diſtrict, Wanfried, Eſchwega, and 
Sontra in Lower Heſſe. | mw 


The branch of Hombourg poſſeſſes only, x. Hom- 


2. Bingheim. 3. Weve- 


linghen and Helimſtadt, with its dependencies. The 
prince of Hombourg has. moreover an appenage of about 


loool. 


ſtadt. 


a year from Heſſe-Caſſel, and 2000 from Darm- 


The branches of Caſſel and Hombourg are Calviniſts ; 


Darmſtadt Lutheran; and that of Rhinfelds profeſſes 
the Roman Catholic religion, which is, however, not 


tolerated in the dominions of the other three pr 
except in the ſmall principality of Hirſhfeld. Theſe 


inces, 


countries are adorned with ſeveral univerſities and aca- 
demies. The ſituation of the country betwixt Upper 
and Lower Saxony, and the neighbourhood of Weſt- 


phalia, occaſions the language of the people to be a 


mixture of High and Low Dutch. The laws moſt in 
force here are the Roman or Civil law, to which they 
join municipal laws of their own. The people are nu- 


merous and warlike, being raiſed and diſCiplined by the 


younger ſons of the family, who are made lieutenants 
and captains of ſeveral diſtricts, and receive pay of the 
regent. - In the prince of Heſſe-Caſſel's military ſervice 


arc a 


general, two lieutenant-generals,. a major-general, 


a colonel of the artillery, two commiſſaries- general of 


war, and one chief pa 
one of white, and the other of black horſes, three other 


r, two troops of lite-guards, 


regiments of horſe, three of dragoons, and five of foot, 


one of which is guards, 


beſides the militia, which is 


commanded by a Iieutenant-general. The landgrave has 
a privy council, or court, for the game and foreſts; a 
chancery,. or 2 s office, a treaſury and conſiſtory, 


for eccleſiafli 
French c 


rs ;- and another court, called the 
„relating particularly. to the French 


in his dominions. All the privy counſellors are mem- 
bers of the conſiſtory, to whom are added a ſuperin- 


tendant, a metropolitan, one of the court preachers, and 


* 


a ſyndic. 


© The principal places in the landgravate of Heſſe are 
the following : . | 


_ Caſſel, the capital city of the Lower Heſſe, is ſituated 
in a rich ee plain on the river Fuld, near the con- 


Paderb. t 
aderborn, and 
of good a 


e duchy of Brunſwic, 40 miles ſouth-eaſt from 


| north-eaſt from Mentz. It is a place 
trade for wool and 'other merchandize; and to 


the weſt it is fortified, with walls, ditches, and a ſtrong 
citadel. It is the ſeat of the landgrave, whoſe palace 
ſtands without the town, ſurrounded by bulwarks, with 


apartments contrived in the very "ramparts, to lodge his 


family Curing a ſiege, out of the reach of bombs. The 


palace is of 7 
out, and adorned with curious 


cee-ſtone, very fine both within and with- 
ens and fountains. 


It is obſerved, as a reproach to the inhabitants, that, for 
want of induſtry, they ſuffer other nations to run away 
with the profit of manufacturing their wool. There is a 


gymnaſium, or academy, here, which has been much 


eclipſed by the univerſity of Marpurg. Here is a great 
arſenal of free-ſtone, wah FL ku 3 men; _ 
the room under it are 200 cannon, ſome of 64 pounders. 
From the palace there is a proſpect not to be matched in 
the empire, except from that of Cleves, it being of no 
leſs than 60 towns, the leaſt of which contains 300 


houſes, 
of we Ml and here are ſeveral 
proviſſons of all ſorts. a 

furniſhed with books and curioſities. 


The ſtreets of this Sy are fpacious, and full 

ine markets, with good 
The landgrave has a library well 
In the great 


church are the monuments of the landgraves, in braſs, 
copper, and marble, of very good workmanſhip. The 


cathedral, dedicated to St. 
taining 4000 people. 


tin, is capable of con- 
There are four other churches, 


which have two miniſters each, except. the ſoldiers 


church, 


EUROPE. J 


church, which has but one. Here is a church likewiſe 
in the palace, for the worſhip of the court. There is a 
fine ſtone bridge over the river that divides the city into 
two parts, of which that called the New Town is very 
well built, with uniform houſes, and the ſtreets are pretty 
even and ſpacious. The landgrave, the founder of it, 
has alſo made one of the fineſt aqueducts here that is to 
be Kirch bein on the Wohra gives name to a bailiwic; 
Rauſchenburg does the ſame; and Wetter formerly con- 


tained an abbey, the revenues of which were allotted, by 


Philip the Magnanimous, to portion out the daughters of 
ancient noble families. Rs | 
Roſenthal and Gernunden give name to bailiwics ; 
Frankenaw is a ſmall town in the bailiwic of Heſſen- 
ſtein ; and Louiſendorf, in the bailiwic of Geiſmar, is 
inhabited chiefly by French refugees,  _ | 
Hania on the Wohra contains one of the four high 
hoſpitals of Hefle, in which 400 poor and ſick are care- 
fully attended and maintained, out of the revenues of the 
Ciftercian. convent. The governors of each of theſe 
hoſpitals are nobles, alternately nominated by the two 
princes of Heſſe. EY acts. £25 ? 
Rodemburg, a gold town on the river Fulda, 30 miles 
ſouth-eaſt from Caſſel, is pleaſantly. ſeated, and has a 
collegiate church, with a dean and 20 canons, nobly 
endowed. This place ſtands in a valley between two 
hills in Upper Heſſe, and gives title to a branch of the 
Heffian family, It is divided into the Old and New 
towns : in the old there is a caſtle which was demoliſhed 
in the year 1212, by the Imperialiſts, but rebuilt by 
William IV. landgrave of Heſſe, who, in 1574, adorned 
it with a fine garden, and a church, built throughout with 


white marble, dug out of a quarry at Morſſen, a village | 


juſt below the town on the ſame riyer. | | 

Hombourg, 19 miles ſouth of Caſſel, is a town with 
a caſtle in the Upper Heſſe, which ſtands at the eaſt end 
of the foreſt and mountain of Hohe, 
Frankfort, and is the reſidence of the 


the bailiwic, of which this is the head town, for its 
„ . hog uo dinngd t0/ymRNO3 7 
Ziegenhein ſtands on the river Schwalm, in the lower 


but neat city, and gives name to a county, of which it is 


the capital; and was united, by Lewis the Pacific, the | 
| The ſucceſſion to 
this eſtate was formerly diſputed by the counts De Hohen- 
Orms, 


landgrave, to his domain, in 1543. 


loe; but their claim being referred to the diet at 
it was adjudged in favour of the landgraves of Heſſe, who 
have enjoyed it ever ſince. 

© Geyfmer, 

is a ſmall 


n | EY. & eo e 
Eſchwege, 24 miles from Caſſel, is a walled town, 
built by Charles the Great, deſtroyed by the Huns, and 


rebuilt with great ſplendor by Henry II. It ſtands on the | 


bank of the river Werra, by which wood and coals, the 
principal commodities of theſe parts, are conveyed down 
to the Weſer, and from thence to the neighbouring coun- 


ties, It is ſituated in the Lower Heſle, near the conſines 


of Thuringia; and has belonged, with its territory, to 
the landgrave of Heſſe Rhinfeld fince 1387, when it was 
taken from the elector of Mentz. "th 
Smalcald ſtands on a rivulet of the ſame name, on the 
eaſt ſide of the river Werra, and extends between the 
duchy of Weimar, and that of Saxe Naumbourg, but is 
disjoined from the reſt of the lands of the. W of 
Heſſe-Caſſel. The town is 50 miles ſouth from 


Caſſel, and has a good trade for iron ware, many mines 


of the neighbourhood furniſhing the inhabitants with 
plenty of that metal, which they work, and ſend to fo- 
reign parts. They alſo make and temper, ſteel, from 
whence a village near it is called Stahlberg. This place 
was famous for the aſſemblies of the Proteſtant. princes 
in 1530, 1531, 1535s and 1537, to make a league for 
the defence of the Augſburg confeſſion againſt the em- 


peror Charles V. and the popiſh princes of e 
— 


which league grew ſo powerful, that they forced t 

emperor to a treaty held in 1 557 at Paſſaw, by which 
Lutheraniſm was eſtabliſhed in ſeveral parts of the em- 
NF 6 


Marpurg 


pretty near to 


ranch of the 
family, from thence called Heſſe-Hombourg, which has | 


| 
ap- | 


4 . 
2 


landgravate, 30 miles ſouth from Caſlel. It is a ſmall 


er, which ſtands. 12 miles north from Caſſel, 


f 


town, but the capital of a bailiwic in Lower 
. r & of 


building, the houſe of the com 


his acquittal, is returned 


| and falconry 


PPV 


It has a very large ſquare, adorned 
curious architecture. The caſtle 


— 


Labn, 48 miles from Frankfort, and near, 44 ſouth-weſt 
It was once à free and Imferial gity, af-. 
to its on lords, and is now; the chief 
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from Caſſel. 
terwards ſubject, 
| cown of the Upper Heſſe, and the ſeat of WA Bug 
court of n to which app | t both 
| from Caſſel and Darmſtadt. _ It has a ſtrong c an. A 
hill, and is, otherwiſe well fortjfied. The great church, 
is a ſtately building, and has many noble monuments. 
The univerſity here, founded in 1526, | | 
' conſiderable. in Germany. 


als. are. brou | 
on 


,, is gne of the moſt, 
ſiderable in G The profeſſors are Calyiniſts,, 
The town is large and well built, with ſpacious ſtreets. 
with a town-houſe of. 

| | is ſeparated frum the, 
town by the river. In the othen part is a ſtately ſpacious, 
| uſe of nder of dle Teutonic 
knights. The palace of the landgrave ſtands on a riſing 
ground, from whence. there is a view over large plains 
and vallies, watered with rivulets; beſides hills and vine- 
yards, of which there is a fine proſpect alſo, from its 
free-ſtone bridge over the river. 
Lichtenau, a ſmall town, and Spangenberg, an an- 
tient caſtle, give name to bailiwics;, Connefeld is a. vil- 
lage, with a fine white alabaſter rock near it; Melſun- 
gen contains a ſeat belonging to the prince; F riedwald 
contains another princely ſeat ; and Vach on the Werra, 


n 
121 


which gives name to a bailiwic, is a much frequented 
thoroughfare, between Leipſic and Frankfort on, the 
Maine.. | * 


Waldkappel and Allendorf, both give name to baili- 
wies, the former having ſome coal - pits, and the latter 
containing ſeveral ſalt-works. . Oo 

Grebenſtein on the Eſſe gives name to a bailiwic, and 


is famous for its bridge, where, in the open air, a court - 
of judicature is held, called the Bridge Court, where 


every defendant. 1 obliged to depplit. a fine, which, 
him, and the plaintiff immer 


* 
3.44 2 Ib 


. 
* " 


in double the ſum. 


- 


- 


14 


Immehauſen e n 4 
Hermerſhauſen Hof-Gieſmar, 


Trendelburg and 
Sabbaburg .. Wolfhagen, 
all give names to bailiwics. Liebenau is a, ſmall 
on the borders of the dioceſe of Ditz 
gives name to a; bailiwic, contains a palace helor 
the landgrave, and is defended by a "i ; pv = Bag 
ſberg gives name to a bailiwic, which is remarkably fer- 
tile, and contains Nidenſtein, a very ancient town, and 
Merxhauſen, one of the four high hoſpitals of Heſſe. 


N on the Efze giyes name to a bailiwic, which 
contains Wabern, a village, only remarkable for a ſeat 


bailiwie; Tre 


„ 


Mentz, Saxony, and Heſſe. 


Marpur 
— 
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in Helle that embraced Luther's reformation. 


: Giellca, 


1 


1 
1 


7 


Sieſſen, a good town in Upper Heſſe, ſtands om the 
river Lahn, IA from Marpurg, and 38 north 
Hom Frater. It is defended by a wall, and 
regular fortifications; and hath a well-furniſhed arſenal. 
Its trade is dreſſing and lg cloth. The toyalty 
of the town is, accordi ſome authors, divided be- 
rwixt the | — el a N 3 
four and as matiy ſpacious ftreets, with a fquate, 
or f. mew Arch in 2 The compaſs of its 
ditch is about an hour's walk. It has but one great 
church, dedicated to St. Panctas; which ſtands in the 
middle of the town, with a high ſteeple, and a fine rin 
of bells. The governor refides in the caſtle; at the eaſt 
end of it. It is ed by a council and a magiſtrate, 
befides the officers of the landgrave. It has a fair be- 
tween Eaſter and Aſcenſion day; which laſts a week. 
Round the neiphbourhood* are fev 

nnen Fetzbourg, Gleiber, &c. It once had 
am univerſity, "which: to flouriſti upon the de- 
ſertion of Lutheraniſm by the profeffors at Marpurg, 
int their adhering to Calvinifm : but in 1625, the 
Indgrave Lewis, who was 2 Calviniſt, put a ftop 


"this univerſity, and recalled the ſtudents to Mar- | 


9 Goar, the capital bf the lower county, is ſituated 


on the weft ſide the Rhine, where a toll is paid, the | 


produce of which belongs in common to the two ſove- 
reign. branches of the houſe of Heſſe, on a high rock; in 
the vicinity is the ſtrong fortreſs of Rhinfelss. 

Goarſhauſen is a fmall town on the eaſt ſide of the 


Pins oppoſite to St. Goar; Recehenburg is a caſtle on | 


high rock, with a mineral ſpring; Granan is an hoſpital 


for women, and one of the four called the high hoſpitals | 
of Helle ; and Langenſchwalback is a large village in the 


bailiwic of Hohenftein, famous for its mineral waters, in 
which bailiwic there is ' likewiſe Harlſthalerlead, a cele- 
Allendorf Grimberg 


Homberg Kirdotf 
R FO Grubenau 
Ubrickſtein Schotten, D 


vive names to bailiwies ; Lauterbach is a ſmall inconſi- 
le town; Nidda, on a river fo called, — name to 
x evuty which contiins foe glaſ-houkes and ſalt 
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veral caſtles, as Solms, 


— 


„ 


| 
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145 A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GeoGRAPHY. 


| Darmſtadt” is fituated on a river of the ſame hame, at 
| 6s diſtihee of ra miles ſouth from Frankfort on the 
Maine; it is incloſed by paliſadoes, and defended by 4 
| Rong caſtle, which is the landgrave's palace; and, fof 
beter ſecurity of the country, there are two forts, 61:4 
on the Rhine, named Markburg or Marienburg, and an- 
other on the Marne called Ruſfelheim. The palace is 4 
princely ſtructure, and, had it been finjſhed according ty 
its mokd. would have been one of the largeſt and moſt 
maghificent in Europe, fit for lodging the emperor and 
all the nine electors, and it would actually have been 
bigger than the town ; but the magnificent works that 
were intended have been quite laid aſide. However, the 
parts chat are finiſhed make a grand appearance; and the 

are beautified with a ſpacious garden abounding with a 

ſorts of fruits, and yielding anhually great quantities of 
rich wines. He has, beſides, two fine pleafure-hvuſcs 
two miles from hence, Kranchſtein and Sensfeld. 
Though the town is not e, it makes a goodly ap- 
pearanee, moſt houſes being freeſtone, and very high. 
Though well fortified it has ſeveral times been ſurprized 
and taken; and the French ruined the fortifications; 


| It was in this town the Germans firſt gave over tilts, on 


account that (in 1403] the Franconians and Heffians 
having chall one another to this exerciſe, ſeveral of 
the Franconian nobility and nine of the Heſſians were 
killed on the ſpot. The deer come ſometimes cloſe to 
the paliſadoes of the town, there being no province in 
Germany more proper for hunting, nor in Europe where 
there are more deer; the great plenty of which is very 
troubleſome to the poor peafants, who art abroad day and 


the game as to reckon it as bad as murder for any one to 
kill a deer. It is a flat even country, with a gravell 
ſoil, which produces excellent pulſe, and is interſpe: 

| with woods, through which are cut noble roads. 


Tee Oolinty of SPONHEIM. 


| THIS county was antiently divided into hither and 
further, the former of which is now commonly called 


the county of Sponheim, and the other that of Starken. 


burg. It is ficuated between the Rhine and the Mofefle. 
In the hither county, of which three- fifths belong to 

the electox palatine, and the remaining two-fiſthis to the 
prince of Baden-Baden; the — piikeiaty — 


I Krentznach,- or -Creatznach, the capital of the 


_— 2 well-built town, divided by the river Nate 
inte the Old and New Towns. ThE firft ebpetors of 


the Franks had a palace here, in which they ſoretlints 


reſided. Near the town is a caſfle, and, at no great di- 
Ales up the river; two gen 


great ||*- Spauiticim, a large vifzge, which gives name to the 


victory obtained here, over the French, by the king of 
Pruffia don the 5th of November, 1757. n 
Philipſec is a | 
pro Phivg IL onitigiberg gives name to a bailiwic ; 
redencap is famous for its iron works, foundery, and a 
filver mine; Battenberg, on the Eder, gives name to a 
bailiwic, which contains another town; called Hatzfeld, 
for a co mine 2 N 1 * 
© Freyttadt, on he Rhine; was erected ſo late as the 
year 1743, by che landgrave Lewis, and cpntains an 
55 debtors; Great-Gerau is in the fame bailiw id; 
eee 
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palace hah et x r 
Hofheim, one of the four high 


Zwingenberg gives name to a bailiwie, and is Rtdated 
on 4 Þ Male, or Hill. f | 
which Gangs 40 m 


1 by two — 455 rated for its mineral 
: is a large village famouß for its baths; "and Old- 


ace which was erected by the land- 


„ 


r — 
— 


Lad. 


* 


| counts having reſi 


county, and has a Benedictine abbey in its neighhbur- 

Kirchberg, a ſmall town, with a caſtle, which on 
gave name to a county, and now to à bailiwic. 0 
Naumburg, 4 taftte, in which Eberhard, count. of 


Sponheim, refided,- and from which he borrowed his 


title. It now gives name to a baitiwic. 


In che farther: county; of which one Half befongs tb, 


che duke of Deux-Ponts. Birkenfeld, arid the otfter to the 
prince of Baden- Haden, the places wotth' thetitioning 
are, CCC 
Birkenfeld, à ſmall town, whick once gave the title of 
duke to a branch of the family, of Deux-Ponts. This 
branch afterwards fyccetting to the duchy of Dedx- 
Ports, added Birkbofelt in'theit this to Deux. Patits: 


is Horftein, a'town, which gives name to à bailiwic. 
. Trarbach, or Franerbach, a fmall town lying on thc 


Msſelle, and containing 2 church, common to the Ro- 
man Catholics and Lutherans, with a Lutherati gymna 


| fium. © In the neighboartwod are: many vineyards, Tiic 
„en was once very ſtrong, but the fortifications have 


"been demolifhed. 


Which this county is now generally dif N uiſhed, 
vo in it fiequently: 18 ; ; 
ele hd cm of 8 O L NH. 


2 1 


N 


1 —_ 


Letrain ard Lower 


. 
— 


THIS buen and County is ſituated befween 


county 


night to watch their fields, the prince — Fr jealous of 


Starkenburg, à caſtle on the Moſelle, E ent 


z and to diſtinguiſh it from the 


prietor 


We 
gives x 
Who þ 


/ 


county of the ſame name in the duchy of Luxemburg, it if Weilmunſter, a country ton on the Weilbach, ive 

is called the Upper Country, and the other the Lower. || ing name to a bailiwic, which belongs to Naſſau- Weil 

The princes of Solm are now divided into two branches, burg, and contains ſome ſilver and copper mines, and a 
9 1 I Ireat deal of iron ore. 0 5 . 


viz. Hoogſtrat, or Solm-Zuſalin. | | Lahnberg, a country town, which, with its baili 4 
Leutz-Loes, or Solm-Kirburg. wic, is held in common; by Naſſau-Weilburg, and Nats, 


— 


. | | „ g 
each of which poſſeſſes an equal ſhare of the eſtates be- Mehrenberg, a country town, which, with its bailt- 
longing to the former counts, and vote alternately at the wie belongs to Nan N, eilburg,. * Wr eg bai * 
22 Ne I Klesburg, a village, giving name to a bailiwic, part of. 

i „„ renal oft. bg which belongs. to Naſſau: Weilburg, and part to Heſſe⸗ 
Principality and Houſe of N A 8. S AU. {| Darmſtadt. Io the latter belongs alſo the lar count 4 
£88; b: brig 36 e town of Reichelſheim, in the county of Weilburg, A 
THE. +" 19-7 wen — — 35 EF 7 or cg all | 4 "wa"! . 
terau. The length of it is computed:at about 50. miles, - Kircheim-Poland, a. ſmall town, which, with its 
and the breadth thereof about 30. Fhough it is, in ge- bailiwic, belongs to Naſſau Weilburg. N e e 
neral, woody and mountainous, there are ſome fine paſ- | 1 1 


tures and corn- lands in it, beſides excellent baths and“ rey on FE 8 Ys 
mineral waters, and ſeveral mines of iron, lead, copper, 1 nn 2 I % 
and other metals. Moſt of the princes: and inhabitants * ei 


1 - 4 P . . 
1 g 4 1 * y — 3, 


Calviniſts. The. principality is divided into. ſeveral 3 1 | 
— are all inconſiderable towns; but Wiſhbaden is a hand- 


eounties belonging to the different branches of the fa- 
mily, which is one of the moſt antient and illuſtrious of | ſome, populous, town, ſituated, on the Rhine, and noted 
Europe, having produced, beſides many other great he- for its warm, baths. TRE F 
roes, Adolphus, emperor of Germany, and king Wik Bibarich, a village on the Rhine, contains a palace; 
liam III. of Great Britain. The elder line, or that of |} Schierſtein is celebrated for its wine; Lahn on the Schut- 
Walram, conſiſts, at preſent, of the branches of Naſſau - ter gives name to a lordſhip ; Otiweilar contains a Lu- 
Saarbruck-Uſingen, Naſſau —— and || theran and Roman Catholic church; and Saarbruck on 
Naſſau- Weilburg. The repreſentative of the laſt) of || the Saar takes its name from a bridge over a river of the 
theſe married the late prince of Orange's only fiſter: || ſame nam. 

The other line, or that of Otho, which, conſiſted |] Homburg, a'town-ſituated in the Weſgau, and giv- 
formerly of the ſeveral branches of Nafſfau-Siegen, which || ing name to a bailiwic, which belongs to Naſſau-Saar- 
was popiſh, Naſſau- Dillenburg, Dietz, and Hadamar, bruck-Saarbruck. The ſame prince has 

is now reduced to that of Naſſau-Dietz, the repreſenta || other diſtricts, in this part of the principality. of Naffau 
tive of which, William V. prince of Orange, enjoys all || Of the prineipalities of Siegen and Dilemburg, which 
the territories that belo to the other branches, and || belong entirely to the prince of Orange, we have giver 
on account of them has ſeveral votes in the diet of the an account under the circle of Westphalia, in 
empire, and thoſe of this circle, and Weſtphalia. All || they lie. | | 
the branches A x ee —_— OY i met ks | Pe in 45k wad FACE 
but thoſe of the elder line no or votes, in 1 r ee eee 
college of the princes of the empire, being only members | The Bor A WA L D eK. * e 
of that of the Imperial Wetterau courts. The chief | | 
places in this principality are, „ © | | th 
Dieta, the capital of another county, belonging to || ward on the dioceſe of Paderborn, weſtward of 
another branch of the Naſſau family, of which the || duchy of Weſtphalia, and eaſtward on Heſſe, and thi 
prince of Orange is the head, ſtands pleaſantly on the || bailiwic of Fritz lar, in the electorate of 
river Lahn, nine miles eaſt from Naſſau, and 19 ſoyth- || length is computed at about 24, and its bread 

eaſt from Coblenz : it is walled, and has two fine caftles, || miles. It yields iron, lead, copper, marble, flate, mi- 
or towers, ſtanding upon two hills in the town. It has || neral fprings, and abounds - in grain, wood, 

a bridge over the river, Which communicates with || Gold is ſometimes found in the river Eder. 
Fregen- Dietz. It had a collegiate church ſubject to the 
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LETT ESENTS 


r of Treves; but fince the reformation, the re- the nobility. and towns. There are ſome woollen manu 
venues have been applied to the univerſity of Herborn. factures, beſides thoſe of iron and paper, in the co Y- 
The county in which this town lies is about 14 miles || The: title of the family of Waldeck runs thus: W — 


long, and 10 broad; it is ſony and hilly, has plenty of d 
veniſon and ſheep ; but in the vallies there is corn and | 
wine en for the inhabitants. It is ſituated between | 
the archbiſhopric of Treves, the lordſhips of Idſtein | ; 
and Wiſbaden, and the lower county of Catzenelle- || voice among the princes in . 35 of the empire, but 
2 „ „ Fett Il that of this circle he has, To the empire, his affen 
- Kirberg is a walled town, which gives name to a || for Waldeck is faur horſe, and 18 foot, or 120 florins, 
bailiwic, belonging jointly to Nafſau-Dietz and Ufin- || monthly, in lieu of them, and to the chamber of War 
ak 159095 110-1,5362 25% any Et; 125 719 74. Kruitzers, The county is & 
Naſſau, a ſmall town on the Lahn, near which for- || of Heſſe-Cafſel, the ſucceſſion tq which was ſettle 
merly ſteod Naffau-berg, a very antient caſtle, which || on the eldeft ſon and his iflue in the year 1 97. Hetea 
was the original ſeat of the family. From this caftle the || the uſual high courts and colleges, for the governmen 
principality, family, town, and bailiwic, took their || of the county, and the adminiſtration of jultice. vs K 
name; and the caftle, according to ſome, derived its own || the revenue of. the county, it is {aid to amqunt to abo 
from Naſgau, the original name of the country, ſigni-Ioo, ooo rix-dollars per annum, and the prince generally - 
fying, as they ſay, in the German, a marſhy tract, ſuch || maintains fixe companies of foot. IT ci pla 
as it antiently was; but, according to others, from Na- here are, Hog 33 p11. teitatiis + - 
ſua, one. of the German commanders, mentioned by || Corbach, the capital of the eounty, divided into the 
Cæſar de bello Gallico, lib. 1. ſect. 37. Of the þail- || Old and New Town, which contain a gmoahym, with 
iwie, named from the town, a part belongs to Naſſau- two churphes, in one of which is a ſtately monument of 
Dietz, another to Naſſau-Wielburg, and another to || marble and alabaſter, erected by the ſtates of the United 
Naſſau-Uſingen, and of that of Camberg adjoining, || Provinces te the prince of Waldeck, who. was ffeld- 
Naſfau-Dietz, and the elector of Triers, are joint pro- marſnal of their forces. i en ee 
prietors. VW. Lower Weldungen, à pretty large well built town, 
|  Weilberg, a handſome town on the river Lahn, which || having the epithet of Lower, to difunguih jt from Old 
gives name to a county, and title to the prince thereof, Weldungen, à ſmall town with a caſtle, called Frede 
who has a fine palace and gardens in the town. Over richſtein. In the choir of the church belonging to th 
the river is a ſtone bridge, and in the neighbourhoed of [|-former of theſe towns: is a monument of alabaſter, erected 
the town ie « args macnagerie agg's/pleaſure-houls Il by the republic of Venice 2 prince of Waldegk, XP 
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was commander of their forces. 
alſo are ſome mineral ſprings. 
 "Mengeringhauſen, 
berg, Landau, Freienhage 
berg, all ſmall towns. In Rhoden is a ſeat belonging to 
the prince. | Near Waldeck ftands an old caſtle, which 
gives name to the county, and title to the prince. 
Atolſen, a regular well-built town, ftanding not far 
from the river Aars, and containing a palace, which is 
the uſual reſidence of the prince, and a church for exch 
of the three religions, © Here is alſo the ſeat of the high 


r mines, and a 


which are iron works, with two 
here are copper 


Latheran foundation for ladies. 


works in ſome of the other bailiwics; and at Kleinern, 


2 village in the bailiwic of Waldeck, are two chaly- 
beate ſprings. ER | 


HANAU-MUNZENBERG. 


-THE length of this county is 40 miles, but the 


greateſt breadth not above 12. It is fertile in ö 
Corn 35 Wine 
Wood Fruit, 
and produces likewiſe 

Salt * Silver 
—Oobalt Copper. 


The rivers are the Maine, Kinzeg, and Nidda. The 
eſtabliſhed religion is Calviniſm, but Lutherans and Ro- 
man Catholics are tolerated. It is a populous manufac- 

ory and commercial country; and the chief places are, 
hy ak its capital, which gives name to it, is ſitu- 

Ited on the river Kenzig, which divides it into the Old 
and New Towns, both of which are fortified. The New 
Town, which was built at firſt by Flemiſh and French 
refu who had great privil 
ar and handfome. The caſtle, in which the counts 
to reſide, and which ſtands in the Old Town, is for- 
tified, and has a fine flower-garden, with commodious 

| ts, but makes no great appearance. The Jews 


are tolerated here, and dwell in a particular quarter. | 


The magiſtracy of the New Town, and the diſpoſal of all 


offices in it, belong to the French and Dutch congrega- | 


tions, Here is an univerſity, with ſeveral manufactures, . 
particularly that of roll tobacco, and a very conſiderable 
traffic. A canal runs from the- town to the Maine, on 


which river, near the town, is Philipſrue, i. e. Philip's |] 


Repoſe, a pretty country houſe, built by one of the counts 
of the name of Philip. : KP 
Hochſtadt, a fmall town in the bailiwie of Buchert- 


Windecken, a ſmall town, with a caftle, on the river 
Nieder, giving name to a bailiwie. . 

Bergen, a ſmall town, giving name to a bailiwic, which 
vields excellent wine. In the bailiwic are alſo Biſchoſ- 
Beim and Seckbach, ſmall towns. | 


Rodheim, a large coun 
bailiwic, in which is alſo Holſhauſen, a ſmall town. 
Dorbeim, a town on the Wetter, giving name to a bail- 
iwic, containing alſo Nauheim, a ſmall town, in which 
is a ſalt- work of conſiderable value. 
Ortenberg, a ſmall town on the Nidder, containing 
an old caſtle, and giving name to a baili wia. 
Steinau, a ſmall town, which gives name to a baili- 
wic, containing alſo Scluchtern, an open little town on 
the river Kinz, in which was formerly a Benedictine 
convent, now converted into a college. 1 . 


CLoohthaupen Sehwarſenſels 
Hlaſalau Bibenhauſen, 
; . | 3 £ 8 


give name to baili wies; Bieber is a thriving town, with 

ver, copper, iron, and cobalt mines and works; Aſ- 
ſenheim, at the conflux of the Nidda and Wetter, has a 
'caftle ; Reineck has another; Munzenburg on the Wet- 
ter is defended by a fortreſs; and Glenhauſen on the 


Tenzig, 16 miles north-eaſt from Hanau, was formerly 


or, 2 village in the bailiwic of Eiſenberg, in 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 

In its neighbourhodd | | 1 1 80 -iK yg 
5 If Territories belonging to the Princes of SOLMS. 

achſenhauſert, Rhoden, Sachfen- |} . 1. D183 Men ur oth 

n, Waldeck, Zuſchen, Furſten- 


kx houſs Seien is divided into a great many 


branches, of which thofe of Solms-Laubach-Sonne 


wald, and Solms-Laubach-Baruth; with their collateral 
branches, have their eſtates in Luſatia and the electorate 
of Saxony. The matricular aſſeſſment of thoſe of this 


I} cirele-is 252 florins, and, to the chamber of Wetzlar, 


about 130 rix-dollars. In the diet of the empire, .and 
the college of the Imperial counts of the Wetterau, they 
| have four votes, and the like number in the diets of this 
circle. The lines of Braunfels and Hohen-Solms are 
Calviniſt, that of. Sonnenwald Catholic, and all the reſt 


worth mentioning are, | , 
Braunfels, a town ſituated on a high hill. Near it is 
a palace, ftrongly fortified in the antient manner, and 


caſtle, belong to the Braunfels branch, and contains, 


* 
— et A. tr. ie 


granted to them, is | 
the Wetter does the ſame, and is defended by a caſtle; 


| 


r 


beſides other places, Leun, or Lein, a ſmall town on the 


I Lahn; Altenburg, a Præmonſtratenſian convent for la- 


dies, near which the higheſt court of the eounty is held 
annually in the open air, unleſs in ſtormy weather; and 
| Burg-Solms, a village, in which ſtood formerly the an- 


Il tient family ſeat of the counts of Solms. This bailiwic 


has alſo ſeveral iron mines and woods in it, and abounds 
in grain and cattleQ. | ' | 
reifenſtein, a ſmall town, containing a ruinous caſtle, 

and giving name to a bailiwic. ' 
Hungen, a ſmall town ſeated on the Horloff, in that 
part of the lordſhip of Munzenburg which belongs to 
this family. In the town is a palace of the counts, and 
| without it a park for deer. In the ſame part of the above 
t lordſhip ſtands alſo Arenſburg, a rich abbey of Bernar- 

dines, ſubject to the wchbilop of Mentz, the revenue 
of which is ſaid to amount to 30,000 florins. 
Wolfeſheim, Gambach, and Hohen-Solms, all give 
names to bailiwics, and the latter contains a palace 3 
Utphe on the Horloff gives name to a bailiwic ; Lech on 


Laubach on the Wetter gives name to a bailiwic, and 
title to a prince. In the neighbourhood of the latter 
GP excellent fuller's earth is found in great abun- 
ance. | ; TH | 

In the territory of Solms-Rodelheim the chief places 


are, | | | 
Rodetheim, a large country town on the Nidda, con- 
taining the count's palace, and giving name to a bailiwic, 
the greater part of which belongs alſo to a count. 
Aſſenheim, a ſmall town, ſituated at the conflux of the 
Nidda and Wetter, and giving name to a bailiwic, of the 


— — * 
1 4 In * -* 


town, giving name to a | | 
pending before the aulie council about the title to it. In 
the mean time both theſe princes vote, on account of it, 


greater part of which the count is alſo proprietor. 
The County of KON IGST EIN. 
THIS county lies in the Wetterau, along 2 ridge of 


mountains called the Hohe. The elector of Mentz at 


preſent poſſeſſes nearly the whole of the county, a ſmall 
part only being held by the counts of Stolberg, who, 
however, claim the whole; accordingly a proceſs is de- 


in the diet of the Upper-Rhine, and both are members 
of the college of the Imperial Wetterau counts. Of the 
matricular aſſeſſment for Konigſtein, Mentz pays 80 
florins, and Stolberg 20. The only places in the county 
worth mentioning are, r | 
Konigſtein, a ſmall open town, which gives name to 
it, and contains a caſtle on a high rock. 
-- - Upper-Urſel, another ſmall town. 
Soden, a free Imperial village, in which are ſome ſalt- 
and a medicinal batn. - 
Vilbel, a ſmall town, giving name to a diſtrict. 


Geudern, a town in which the count of Stolberg- 


Genders , bn rig 
Ranſtallis a ſmall town belonging to the ſame count, 
and Ordenburg is defended by a caftle, 57 


. County of -UPPER-ISENBURG. 


7 — 


— 


"an Imperial city, but now belongs entirely to the land- 


grave of Heſſe-Caſſel. 
rt : . 1 


a 


THIS county is called Upper- Iſenbur , to diſtinguiſh 
it from — the Lower Rhine, It 5 
| made 


* 


' Lutheran: - In'the territory of Solms-Braunfels, the places 


giving name to a bailiwic, which, with, the town and 


are in po 


tinate, n 


near Du 
| ſace 5 an 


EUROPE.) 
made a county in 1442, having been only a lordſhip be- 
fore. It contains wood, corn, and wine, is well wa- 
tered, and belongs partly to the houſe of Iſenburg, 
partly to that of Heſſe-Darmſtadt, and partly to the 
counts of Stolberg. The houſe of Iſenburg, on account 
of its portion of this county, has a ſeat in the diets of 
this circle, and alſo among the Wetterau courts. The 
principal places are, 3 eee ee 

Birkein, famous for its iron mines; Wennigs, a ſmall. 
town; Langen-Diebach, and Offenbach, on the Maine, 
all belong to the prince of Iſenburg Birſtein. 


Hayn-zur-Dreyeichen, in the Imperial foreſt of Drey- | 


eichen; and New Iſenburg, a new regular built town, 
belonging to the abovementioned prince. | 
' Budingen, though a ſmall town, is the capital of the 


whole county. It gives name to a diſtrict, which, with | 


two others, belongs to the count of Iſenburg-Budingen, 
who has a palace in the town. In its neighbourhood is a 
park for deer, with ſome ſalt-works and vineyards. L 
Wachterſbach, a ſmall town, giving name to a di- 
ſtrict, Which, with the town and two other diſtricts, be- 
long to the counts of Iſenburg-Wachterſbach, who re- 
ſide in the town. | | T 


Meerholz, a village on the river Kinzig, in which the 
counts of . Iſenburg-Meerholz reſide, and which gives 
name to a diſtrict belonging, with ſome others, to the 
ſame eounts. Bn Wi fs 


* 


LD nd RHINE-GRAVES, 


and their Territories. 


Of the WI 
- THE Wild, or Wald, or Rau-Graves, in Latin 
comites ſalutarii, foreſtarti ſilugſtres, & hirſuti, were ſo 
called from their rough and woody territories, which, as 
well as thoſe of the Rhine-Graves, lay diſperſed about 
the Rhine, between Baſil and Bon. In the twelfth cen- 
tury, the territories of the former fell to the latter, from 
whom are deſcended the counts of Salm, of whoſe terri- 
tory ſome account has already been given, the counts of 
Grumbach, the Rhine-Graves of Stein, and Wild- 
Graves of Dhaun and Kirburg. Each reigning: houſe 
ſits and votes in the diets of this circle, and in thoſe of 
me empire, in the college of the Imperial counts of the 
Wetterau, paying each a matricular aſſeſſment, and alſo 
to the chamber at Wetzlar. The Wild and Rhine- 
Grave lands are moſtly fiefs. | 1 


- 


In the territory of the counts of Grumbach the prin- | 


cipal places are, | HAM 2 
Grumbach, a town which gives name to a lordſhip or 
bailiwic, lying on the river Glan, and affording 


Amethyſts 
| a 


| Tronechen, on the Tron, gives name to a lordſhip 
which contains Tal 
villa 


: "The territories of the Rhine-Graves of Stein contain 
only Rhingrafenſtein and Wildenburg, which have both 
caſtles; Grehweiler, which has a palace, and the large 
village of WorſtalIl. R 1 

he Wild-Gravate of Daun contains Daun, an ele- 
the 


Nahe; Diemringen, a market-town which gives 


name to a bailiwic; and Puttlingen, from which a lord- 


ſhip receives its appellation. | 5 

iningen, or Linage, the capital of its county, 
ſtands eight miles ſouth-weſt of Worms, and north-weſt 
from Spire. This county, which borders upon Franken- 
dale, is ſhared among four branches of the family, who 
take their name of diſtinction from the ſeveral parts of it 
in their pefſeſſion, The county of Linage, properly 
ſo called, is a fief of the biſhop of Mentz, and therefore 
it was united to France in 1681, but by the treaty of 
Ryſwic thoſe'counts were re-eſtabliſhed in their antient 
Rate, and they are therein expreſly ſtiled the counts of 
Leiningen. T he principal places in it are New-Lei- 
ningen, Turcheim,  Grunſtadt, and Lanſheim. The 
other branches of theſe counts, who are all Lutherans, 
are in poſſeſſion of Hartenberg in the middle of the Pala- 
tinate, nor far from Worms; Broich caſtle on the Rhine, 


near Duiſbourg ; Dachſbourg, in the Weſtreich, in Al- 


face; and Weſterbourg, in Wetteravia, 


Led 1 
— 1 
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_ 


| 


t ſeat on a hill near the Suinnern; Kirn, a town on | 


— 
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in the diets of the circle: as 


county the only places deſerving notice are, 


] 


„ 


— 


þ 


* 11 


: 


| adjacent countries. 


| | 


fang, a market-town, and. 14 little || 


þ 


2 


| 


| 


- 


The lordſhip of Reipoltzkirchen belongs to the count 
of Hilleſheim, on which account he has a ſeat and voice 
hath the count of Wied- 


EF % 


Runkiel for the lordſhip of Kirchingen:, 


The county of Falkenftein belongs entire 


fended by a caſtle; and-Winwe 
a bailiwic, and has a fortreſs: * _ 


e eee 
| : 144880 " *:; 91: SISA. 


* . 
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peror ; but contains only Falkenſtein, a ſmall town'de- 


x 


- 


iler, which gives name to 


'4 


o 


— | | * +6 1 _ A 
THIS county, which is about 18 miles 'intenegthy 


and 14 in breadth, is environed by the territories of Heſſe- 


Darmſtadt, Naſſau-Dillenburg, and the duchy of Weſt- 
phalia. It produces little grain, but good paſture, and 
plenty of wood, with mines of ſilver, copper, and iron; 
and is watered by the rivers Lahn and Eder. The 
counts, Who are of the ſame family as thoſe of Sayn, 
are divided into the two branches of Sayn-Witgenſtein, 
or Witgenſtein, and Sayn-Witgenſtein of Berleburg. 
The county entitles both branches to a vote in the col- 
lege of the Wetterau counts, both at the diet of the 
empire, and thoſe of this circle. The revenue of the 
county of Witgenſtein, including that of the lordſſiip 
of Homburg, which lies between the duchy of Berg, 
and the county of Mark, and belongs to the counts of 
Witgenſtein, is computcd at 50,000 rix-dollars. In this 


Witgenſtein, a caſtle, ſeated on a high mountain, the 
reſidence of the counts of Sayn-Witgenſtein, of Wit- 
primes Near it ſtands Laaſphe, a ſmall town on the 

| n. | . * se L n 
Berleburg, a ſmall town on the little river Berleng 
containing a fine palace, belonging, with the town, to 
the count of Sayn Witgenſtein-Berieburg. o, ei 


v. The Circle of te LO WE RR HIN Wer. 


THIS circle is bounded on the eaſt by Franconia, 
and the lower part of the circle. of the Upper Rhine A 
on the weſt, by. the upper part of 'the circle, of the 
Upper Rhine, Lorrain, and Luxemburg; on the, north, 
by the circle of Weſtphalia; and, on the ſouth, by that 
of Swabia. It contains, excluſive of the Palatinate, &c. 
the three archbiſhoprics and electorates of  __ — 

1 | Mentz 7 ens 
Trriers, or Treves, and 
Cologne. 


THE diets of this circle are held at Frankfort on the 
Maine; and the elector of Mentz is the ſummoning 
prince and director of it. It is one of thoſe called the 
anterior cireles; and its contribution to the empire has 
generally been equal to that of the Upper Rhine. 


In deſcribing this circle we ſhall begin with 
The Areßbiſbopric and Ele&orate of MENT , 
THIs electorate lies on the banks of the river Maine, 


R v6 - FF — 
- 4 


— 


between the electorate of- Triers on the weſt, the Pala» 


tinate on the ſouth, Franconia on the eaſt, and the Wet» 
terau on the north. It is about 60 miles in length, and 
50 in breadth. Beſides the Maine, it is watered by three 
other principal rivers, namely, the Rhine, the Jaxt, and 


| the Lahn. It is in general exceeding fertile, and pro- 

duces great plenty of , _ Ws gr 
Cern i 
ZZ.. 


It hath ſeveral kinds of manufactures, particularly 
thoſe of woollen and linen cloth, glafs mirrors, and por- 
celain, in which, and in wine, almonds, cheſnuts, flax, 
and tobacco, a conſiderable trade is carried on with the 


As this country is under the dominion of an ecclefi- 
aſtie, almoſt the whole property of it belongs te prieſts, 
monks, and nuns; and all places and offices are poſſeſſed 
by the clergy. | The predominant religion of the elec- 
torate is the Roman Catholic, but, 
there are ſtil} many proteſtants. 


1 . 
: 4 


ON? 


in ſeveral places, 


eg 


js A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. | 


Tbe eleftor is choſen by 22 which conſiſts of 

4a canons, 24 of whom are capitulars. He is not only 

the firſt archbiſhop, but alſo elector of Germany, in con- 

of his err of the empire; 
on ont 


and he always ſits right hand of the emperor in all 
pablic conventions, * is vifitor of all the courts of 
the empire, direQor of its poſts, and guardian of the ar- 


chives and matricula. He crowns emperor, nomi- 


nates a vie-chancelor of the empire, and holds a chan- 

at the imperial court: to him alſo all foreign princes 

bo: ſtates. direct what propoſitions they make to the em- 

ire, a3 well as apply for the redreſs of grievances. In 

4 ſtands i under the ſee of Rome, 
bi 


iſhoprics ſtill ſubj 


to his juriſdiction are thoſe 
of 1 


| The , fion-judi 1 5 

to the laſt of which appeals lie from the inferior judica- 
The revenues of the elector are ſaid, to amount annu- 
ally to about 100, oool. ariſing chiefly from the tolls on 
the Rhine and Maine, the tax on wine, and e 
the the latter of which is very confiderable. He 
is able to maintain five or 6000 men at al} times; but, 
to faye unneceſſary expence, ſeldom keeps above half that 
number of regular troops ; for his income, when he is 


. 


— 


miles weſt from Frankfort, 20 north from Worms, 48 
from Heidelberg, 45 from Spire, 186 from Straſburg, 
60 from Triers, and 74 from Cologne. It is a large 
and populous city; but moſt of the ſtreets are narrow, 
215 the common buildings very plain and irregular. 
The elector has ſeveral palaces in and about the city, 


moſt of which are ornamented with beautiful and exten. 
five gardens. It was made an archbiſhopric in 729, by 


Pepin and Gregory III. The cathedral is a lofty 


vaulted building, and in it are ſome fine monuments 


erected. to the memories of deceaſed electors. The'veſt. 


ments in which the electors ſay maſs are extremely rieh, 


and the canopy under Which the hoſt is carried in pro- 
ceſſion, is entirely covered with pearl. The elector's 
chief palace is builtof reddiſh marble ſtone, embelliſhed 
with ornaments, and is regular and magnificent, though 
but two ſtories high, and built after the old German 
manner. On the windows of this building, as well as 


on thoſe of the cathedral, are painted x wheel, which is 
a part of the eleQor's coat of arms, Befides the cathe- 
dral, here are many collegiate and other churches, with 
ſeveral monaſteries, nunneries, and hoſpitals. Here are 
likewiſe an univerſity. founded in the year 1 0 by the 
elector Diether, a bridge of boats over the Rhine, ma- 


nufactures of fockings and ſtuffs, and two yearly fairs. 


But the moſt conſiderable building in this city is the 
charter-houſe, which, for el 
be one of the fineſt in Europe. It has apartments large 
and comniodious enough. to lodge a ſovereign and his re- 
tinue, and is beautifully ſituated on an eminence frontin 
the Rhine. At the foot of this houſe ſtands the Favo- 
rita, a ſmall but elegant electoral palace, with moſt de- 
Mentz has a flouriſhing. trade, eſpecially in Rheniſn 
wines, of which the 1 in this neighbourhood 
yield the beſt, particularly thoſe of Hockham, from 


egance and extent, is ſaid to 


— afchbiſhop of Mentz, without commendams, || whence the fineſt fort of Rheniſh wine has obtained the 
— is ſeldom the caſe) will not allow of any greater || name of Old Hock. The city of Mentz claims the in- 
ate or experices ; and his houſhold is fuited er to [| vention of the art of printing, which, if not invented, 


| his facred than his temporal character. _ was at leaſt much improved by John Fuſt, or, as others 
1 The moſt confiderable places in this electorate are the ſay, by John Guttenburg, about the year 1450. * 

| following : SI WT The next principal in the orate of Mentz 
| Mentz, which ſtands on the Rhine, near where the | is Aſchaffenburg, fituated at the conflux of the rivulet 
| | Maine falls into it, and is the capital of the archbiſhopric || Aſchaff and the Maine. Here is a fine caſtle, in which 
and electorate. It is called in Latin Mogu the elector frequently reſides during the ſeaſon for hunt- 


Moguntia, Mo- 
guntiarum; and in French Mayence. It is fituated 15 ing in the Spaſſart, together with a collegiate church, 


1 > dh. talk. 


Printing is allowed to have been very antient in China— {| given of boeks printed by Koſter of. an earlier date, ſome 

But then their manner of doing it 1s quite different from 1 eatly as 1430 and 1432. Upon the whole, then, it is no 
ours now ; though it muſt be owned that the European inconfiderable argument in Koſter's behalf, that the rudeſt 
= 7p, Bus its 1 (et much the ſame with the Chi and moſt artleſs performances in printing ſeem to be his; 


Pre 2 


a ever, as was no correſpondence between [| ſome of which are Q be ſeen in the king's library at St. 
Europe and China till of late, as we call it, it cannot jj James's, and in the eian at Oxford, have the 
be reaſonably d, that the Europeans borrowed the [| marks of the utmoſt ſimplicity, and may be reaſonabl 


art from the Chineſe, or that they ſtruck jt not out of their || taken fur his firſt eſſays, being coarſe and-aukward, the in 

own contrivance. The great difference between theirs and || only. common writing ink, which was | unartfully ſpread 
ours now is this: whereas we have bur a ſmall number of || upon wooden blocks cut in a very clumſy manner.—W ho- 
letters in our alphabets; by the various pements where || ever were tlie firſt printers, ſuch was the art in its original 
of we can form infinite volumes, ſo, by making our charac- || tate. But this method of printing being found inconveni- 
ters moveable, we are able to print the larg works with || ent, it was not very long before improvement was thought 
an incomſiderable quantity of letter (in compariſon) the || of, viz. the making of {ingle moveable letters, which was 
ſame which ſerved for firſt ſheets lecying 39 over and jj firſt done in wood, and afterwards in metal. And from this 

y being regularl 


li — — — — 
. 


over again, &c. for the ſucceeding ones laft invention we are to date the origin of the preſent art of 
diſtributed into 2 er boxes or cells in the compoſitor's || beautiful printing, as practiſed throughout Europe. This 
caſes ; and fo ſet, and diltributed, and ſet again, again, and ingenious contrivance of ones ſingle types in metal is ge- 


again alternately. The Chineſe, on the contraty, by rea 
nof the prodigious number of their letters, find it more || terwards partner and ſon-in-law, of Fuſt, of this city 
ealy and leſs expenſive to cut them on wooden blocks, I Mentz3 fo that he 88 the firſt printer as well as 
making as many blocks as there are pages in the book they || letter- founder; and, ſtrictly ſpeaking, that Bible printed 
intend to print, and theſe of no farther uſe but for that ſin- || with moveable types, in 1450, or thereabouts, was the firſt 
gle work. Who was the firſt inventor of printing in Eu- thus printed book, thus done by fuſile types, which was 
rope, in what city, and what year, &c. is à queſtion long }| feon Followed by the edition of - Auguſtin 40 ivitate Dei, 
diſputed. Haerlem (for as to Straſburg, its pretenſiom are || the Vocabulary called Catholicon, Tully's Offices, &c. 
rhetioohd ſcarce regardable) and Mentz are the warmeſt in From Mentz the art of printing ſpread itſelf in a ſhort time, 
this point of the honour ; but the latter bas always had the || and it is ſuppoſed to have been brought into England, from 
majority. of voices, mamy of whom will have John Gutten- || Haeflem, in 1468, by W. Caxton. - As to Fuſt - Fauft or 
burg to, have been here the inventor of printing. Others || Faüſtus) it is faid that he carried a parcel of his printed 

e Foſt to have been the man, The reaſon 185 for it || Bibles to Paris, and offered them to fale as manufcripts; 


is, that his pawe appears in the moſt early prifited books, e bir aan French, conſidering the number of the books, and 
im the Ta Bible of 1462, Tully's Sake of 1465, and their exact conformity to — other, even to Weir that 
perhaps ſome of à prior date: and if either Gatte , or the beſt bodk-writers could not come up to ſach exactneſs, 
er of Haerlem, had either à greater or an equal . concluded there was witeherafr, or black art, in the cafe, 
in the invention, it is more than probable they would not and by indicting him as a magician, or threatening to do ſo, 
have allowed him to arrogate the whole to himſelf and his obliged bim to diſcoyer the ſecret, Hence the origin of the 
ſon-in-law Schoeffer, as he has done without their contra- Black -Artiſt, Dr. Fauſtus. eee, e 25 5; 

- ating him, and aſſerting their own right. But account 10 uh be hs | 

2 25 1 


| nerally afcribed to the aboveſaid Schoeffer, firſt ſervant, af- 


— 


- . 4. 4 


L 4 a college, 


1 


ollege, and a large cloiſter. The town gives name to 
FA 3 alſo. Seligenſtadt, a town ſituated 

the Maine, with a Benedictine cloiſter, the abbot of 
which ſtiles himſelf lord of Geiſalbach, Omerſbach, 
and Hofſtaden; together with, Obernburg, a ſmall town, 
and Dettungen, a village on the Maine, remarkable for a 
battle fought near it in 1743, between the Engliſh and 
F rench., F F * 5 . 
Bingen is 
weſt ſide of the Rhine. | 
Romans, and has a caſtle at this day, which ſtands on a 


1 * 


aeg $54 16 ee ns doris agen 
is a pleaſant, neat, little town, ſituated. on the 


EUROPE IJ! GO ER M AAN YUV. 
them: but at what 
were created is uncertain. The church of Treves, hows 


It had a fort in the time of 11 


bill, and overlooks the town, It is 16 miſes welt from 


one bridge over the river Nahe, which runs 


— 


OD WAH A 241: 
time the biſhoprie and atchibiſhopric/t 


ever, is commonly accounted the moſt antient in Ger- 


many. The chapter, which elects the archbiſliop from 


among themſelves, and makes him ſwear to a capitula- 
tion, conſiſts of 16 capitulary canons, all ! of whom are 
of noble deſcent. At every new election the pope re- 


ceives large ſums for confirmation, the pallium, and for 
annats, or firſt fruits. The archiepiſcopal title is, * By q 
the grace of God, archbiſhop. of | Freves, of the Holy 
Roman Empire throughout Gaul and the kingdom of - 
les Arles, arch- chancellor and elector, and alſo adminiſtra»: 
Mentz, and was formerly an Imperial eit) 3. but it is now || tor ef Ptum. . He is the ſecond ele chor in/rank, 


4 ©, 7 dean and chapter of Mentz. It has a the election of an 1 5 has the firſt voice: +. Phe tolls 


and at 


on the Moſeille and hine, his demeſnes, and his office 


through the town, and empties itſelf into the Rhine: a toll of noble guardian, of the Minors, with the taxes he lays 


is levied here (for whatever Kas up or down the Rhine, 
F 


which is twice as broad at this place, as the Thames at 


Landon. Not far from the town is the celebrated Bin- 


 gerloch, where the Rhine is confined between two high 
cks, which, with the water-fall occaſioned by the river 
ahe's emptying itſelf there into the Rhine, makes the 
aſſage very dangerous. At a ſmall diſtance. from hence, 
n an iſland or rock on the Rhine, is the famous Mauſe- 
thurm, that is, the Mice or Rats Tower, ſo called, as 

| the people ec will have it, from the following cireum- 
ince: an archbiſhop, who had a great antipathy to 
beggars, and uſed to call them the rats that eat up the 
corn, was, by the juſt vengeance of heaven, ſo peſtered 
with rats and mice, that though he fled to; this tower to 
avoid them, yet they purſued him acroſs the river, and at 
length devoured him. Others reject this ſtory as fabur 
lous ; and think the tower was ſo called, from the Ger- 
mans giving the name of rats to the officers that were 
placed in it to levy the tolls, old buildings being gene: 
wy called rats neſts... unt, gd . % no tige 2:3 
_ Cronberg is a {mall town, ſituated on 2. mountain, the 
inhabitants of which are partly Proteſta 
| Ro Catholics... It once belonged to. the; landgrave of 
Heſſe. The diſtrict which it gives name to contains 
ſome with great numbers af. cheſnut and 


dcher fruit trees. | dend MAT 211 > 99 zolivongda-aue bus 
Eltvil, or Elfeld, a ſmall town, five, miles weſt, from 


Men 


tz, has a ſtrong caſtle, apd is the capital of the 
„ Lhere are .ſevera] 


41A Franciſcan cloiſter, and gymnaſium. It gives 
a ſmall ton 


YE; Mins 


| diſtrict, in which ig Fr 5 
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on the Mair 
..Fritzlar, a pre 
taining two collegiate churches, wich an Uxſeline nun: 
9 e 2, ee eee betwixt 
wer Heſſe and the county of Waldeck, a e 
ther ſmall town in it called Naumburg, or Numburg 
Beſides thaſ already mentioned, there are ſeveral other 
towns in this electorate, but they are all too inſignificant 
: to merit any deſcription. 1903 bie 22 ting d 
| ſhopri leforate of T RIER'S; or 
The Ke, and. Blots of TRIERS; 


Py * 
3 


oy TEA Wenn 4643 n ee ER 
THIS. electorate lies between C 
Juliers, on the north; Lorrain and, th 
bouth z Luxemburg on the wth U 8 
_ Eft, Its extent from north to ſou 186. | 
s breadth from eaſt to welt about 60, It 
Rhine and Moſelle, but alſo by ths 8 
On the banks of the two former the 


_ acid {pri 
Kinds. The 


on 


and partly | 


| Sagan, irg along the / Rhine, and very ftuit- 
] ally in excellent. wines. 

e 

to 


El 1 3 * a © * | l | 
E * Madre mal 47 ths on the M ine, containing 
3 
a 
M 


retty ftroug town on the river Eds, con 


7 

miles, 1} ane ' 
of ſtone, conſiſting of 14 arches, over theo Moſelle. 
Here are ſeveral collegiate and other churches beſides 


| Coblepz, 18 Herma! ; 
Inpr egnable fort, well W-. the 
w 


1] ſummit of a4 


on his ſubjects, are ſuppoſed ta bring him in about 
70, pool. per annum. For the government of this elec- 


torate, and the adminiſtration of juſtice, beſides the re- 
gency and reviſion court, there are the two aulie judica- 
tories, to Which appeals lie from the inferior. counts;: 


There are alſo two y courts. re 


officers are the marſhal, the chamberlain, the ſewer, a 
cup-bearer. Among other prerogatives, this elector has 
power to baniſh excommunicated perſons out of. the em- 
pire, if they do not reconcile themſelves to the church 
within a year, and to take poſſeſſion of the eſtates of mi- 
nors, till they; are of age. He bas alſo a right to reu- 
nite, all the fiefs of his dioceſe, , upon failure of heirs, to 
the domains of his church. His: ſubjects may appeał to 
che chamber of the empire in all cauſes above 1000 flob 
rins. The regular troops he maintains, beſides à milz 
tiay amount to between. II and 1200, beſides a liſe- guard 
of Omen. o, MF A 919201 r 1 FLW uwe 
0 he. moſt remarkable places in this electorate art the 
ang eee ei i 00: gn uns 
Ariers, or Treves, the capital of the archbiſhopridg 
is ſituatet on. the Moſelle, over which it has à hand{bme 
one bridge. It is 60 miles weſt af Mentz; 52 ſouth of 
-ologne, and 82 north of Straſburg. This city uies 
with moſt in Europe for antiquity, having been 2 
and, noted town before Auguſtus ſettlod a colony: in'its 
It was free and imperial till the year u 50 wlien it wam 
ſurprized and ſubjected by its archbiſhop James IT 
he priyate buildings are very mean, and the wity is mi- 
ther well fortified or inhabited. Tbe cathedral is a, large 
Gothic edifice z, and -in! it they pretend to: haue Our Sa- 
viour's cat, and St; Peter's ſtaff, to which they aſcribe 
miracles. Neat the cathedral! is the eledtor's;:palace, 
which was, a, few years ago [rebuil, | and(is a tolerable 
handſome building. Here are three collegiate and five 
pariſh churches, Ig monaſteries and: nungeries; 1 
verſity founded in 1472, a houſe! of the Truttinic order 
and another,of that of Malta, with ſome remains of the 
ene een ee nid2ywgss , H nes gnoim 
Near Triers is a ſinall town on the Moſelle, callid 
Pſabgel, Where, in the time of the Romans, ſtood-s 
latium. It gives name to a diſtrit, in hich. is Conz, (4 
horqugh on the Saat, over which there is a bridge here 
galled Conſarbruck. „es e b lid nalin 
.- Coblegz. is the next, capital, plact «to; Triers n thig 
87 7 „It ists large toun, ſituated near the conflux 
oh, Moſelle and eee 
NHent⸗ cee rom nes1 north: 
om K riers. It is well built and Rrongly, Le 
and has a- bridge of boats. over che Rhing, and andther 


monaſteries. and nunneries, a : gymnaſium, lan archiepiſ⸗ 
opal ſeminary, and a caſtle. The Romans had a fort at 


4 hir town: and the. fuſt kings of the Franks frequently 


- 
: 51599 


f ded In It. 22 2. 2006 341 10 21 Mi 
On che other. i 


. e of, the Rhine,-nearly! oppoling 40 
in, or Ebrenhreitſtein caſtle, an 


ep rocky: hill, commands: the: city 


| 3 are ſome and the two rivers. It is eſteemed one. of the tr 
five archdeacons; and, ſubordinate to thaſe, 20 provin- || citadels in Germany and the aſcent to it is by a winding - 
eiab deans. The antient Treveri, from whom the city Bae the rock, in the.courle of h ate four 
of Tiers and the electorate take their mame, were a, very ba! diome gates. On the outermoſt gate there is a ſtatue 
warlike people: their general, of braſs,. aboye 15, feet high, repraſenting the. Virgin 
Apollo, till Conſtan [| hand: In ade middle of the, citadel is a ſquare, oh a 


— 


1 


A NEW COMPIERTE/SVSTEM! OF orocenA fn 


be of which is the \governer's*houſd3//ah# the other = 
- three are occupied by: magazines and barracks.” A 

other curioſities here is a prodigious „ aid to 

the largeſt ever ſoem It ia 16 feor and a half Jody 
foot and an half diameter in the bore, and three feet 
inches in the breech... The ball made * e 
weighs 180 and its charge of powder is 94 


=" hari by age Simon. In another! ſquare is a 
vety fine fountain, being a baſon of, ſtone, in the 
centre of whick ſtands a marble pillar om a braſs 

with the electot's arms ſurrounded with four dolphins of 


the ſame abetal:. On the: wp of this column is a ſtatue 


of the Virgin Mary bruifing the head: of the ſerpent, 
which & al r height. There 


is a well here, dug out of jr wager \280-fet” deep; Whoſe f 


vater is · clear and exteedingl At the foot 
of the caſtle is an electoral or incloſed on one fide. 
by the Rhine, and on the other by u. rock. It is but an 
indifferent building, and the apartments ars low, ihcom-- 
modieus,' and muck expoſed: to the ſun; hut 3 

adorned wich beautiful — and: paintings the 


which are well contrived for the-purpoſe, are 
the Nhine, ths Moſelle, the city of Coblentz, the 
— the Moſetle, the eharter-houſe, and OP 
oountry to che diſtance of three or ſout 

to the charter heuſt, which! is ah — 
baikdings beautifully ſituated about two miles from the 
caftley 1 ful af chapels in the munner of oratories, 
adorned with ſtatues repreſenting the principał a tons 
f Our Savidur' from his birth t Nis refurrechieom. The 
. church gy to it is 2 to be 1 1400! "years 
" (Oberwthct is's e abend lein the wen fide of 
the Rhine, at the foot of a hill, 21 miles fouth from 
Coblentz, and 18.weſt from Mentz. It was once an 
Enperial and free city, but has been ſubject to the arch- 
bilbop of Friers ever ſince the year 1312,” It is a tole- 
— wn, witle four- churches: and 2 very large 


ee . finall * thriving glen the river 
which it has a ſtone bridge. It contains a 
church with three cloiſters, and gives name to 
ivwhich is alſo Lower Brechen, a ſmall town; 

and. LY nr, a village on the Emſbach. Near the 
hiſt is che celebiated mineral ſpring, whoſe waters are ſo 
mucli uſed and exported, that, in 1755, 18, co rix-dol- 


* 


of 


The inſcription on it only ſays; that it was“ 


| fever or eight. It is bounded by the 


Sapel is encerding e Tbe garden 
in embelliſhed Fe water- works, a e 
„and a bower, more than 3e feet in length, 
"fide of the Rhine, from whehce, through the 


— 


| tains!Carden;; a' very antient borough on the Met 

with '# collegiate church and a'Francifcan cloſte , 
Mayen, à ſmall town on the Nette, containing a 

caſtle, ahd giving name to à bailiwic, in which ig 1115 


Kayſerſeſeb, x ſmall-town,” and the Benediftine abbey of 


* a NE 4 caſtle on hs Rhine, where 4 
toll is levied; Ik contains three <loiſter, and gives name 
to a base, 

Engers is a tolerable town, with a ſtrong eaffl 

r the Rhine, between Coblentz and W e dich 

Frieze _ en d Cano, © ade Here is a le 
idpe, fou uno 0 of riers 

died in- „ 2 f, Wo: 6 wit 


o: 992 010 9:17 


The. klin. ond Bae ir COLOGNE. 


THE Prester part of this electorate lies an the 
weſtern: bank of the Rhizicz where it runs near 100 miles 
in length, but the breadth is hardly any where more than 
1ehy off Cle ves on 
the north; and the electorate of Triers on the fouth 
the duchy of -Juliers'on the weſt, and that of Berg on 
the eaſt. It is a pleaſant and fruitful — (eſpeci⸗ 
ally thit part ſituated on the Rhine) and roduces excel- 
lent: wine; corn; and moſt of the ni aries of life, 
The! arehbiſhop-is the fupreme-Igrll of it, as alſb of a 
pretty large. : country” i in-Weſtptializ';. and b richer and 
more potent than either af the other two eccleſiaſtical 
eters, His dominiens contain 54 towns, and about 
* boroughs,” He has the ſecond ſufffgge in the clettora] 

lege; and crowns che emperor, when the ceremony is 
porta i i m his N dicceſe,* of thoſe of his fuffrapans. 
| from x di ie to ah archhiſhopric in 
the eighth century His. — tr N. preſent. are the 


biſhops of Liege 15 5 and formerly 
alſo thoſe of Frreeht and Minden; = has no au- 
thority in ſpirituals over the Proteſtants of the biſhopric 


of Otnaburg, evem when he is himſelf biſhop thereof. 
His title is, By the grate of God archbifhop'« of Catogne, 
and arch-chancello of the holy Roman empire through- 
our Italy; as allo elector and legatus-natus of the wy 
—— ſee, duke of Engern and Weſtphalia, &c. 
he right of cleQing. cheemperce, excluſive of the other 
princes, devolved on him, and the other arch-officers of 
the empire, m__ the end of the r century. The. 
great chapter of Cologne is one of the nobleſt in Europe, 
K who are generally princes or 
counts of the empire. Of theſe eee the arcbbiſbop, 
and may yon. one of their ow to that big h 


lers per annum were offered er Rate oF 1" In this 
bailiwic alſo filver hath been ſound. 
— 4 town on the Moſetts; ecntiining 4 
caſtle and a Capuchin cloifter, and'giv ing name to 
| Sane, in which is a copper mine, nt A plics called 
5 vn the Motte, where Oe ine the 


e 


i 
Franciſcan cloiſter, and a caſtle, callk@-Ottenftein, and 


name tb a'dailiwic, in which is a college of canons | 
| _ K 
and whither: many pil urg. ure ae, 
Tie this the French were defeated ia. 
ns ; 4 21 W 1 $1234 
e. lig, 8 wn, r Men i clit 5 
of the Vrochbrs of the Cet. n SOTO, | 
2>iBt; — one of che oldeſt and biene abbeys in 
Tu abbot is the firſt among the prevacid | 
fates y as well as id nn 
Ef to the reigfiing Roman em 
arly revenues of the abbey are eſtimated CN dela | 
2 the bailiwic of orig Pr the jriſdiBor 
* ren to o the 1 
/ and. Burgravate of ' ere Aeg e e av; wndf 
xftates, La e and hn 
df ion in , 
8 22 —.— 
named from be BB 
Tren 


from Bruſſels and Antwerp, and 
Ie is qa of the 1 eſt cities of Germany, 


# bitafits, and 8 trade in Rheniſh 


minal ire jud 
Second Rome, becaüſe of its ſenz 
1 dentz and by ethers,” the ly 
| 1 — churches and 


22 if are ſo inelined. "Phe Ke Lenin e 5 
"the arc fiſhoptic ambunt to about r 
eri 


fin, 3 -durk the elector is generalfy'polfeſſed © 
tary" officers and 


other'preat benefices. He has his h 
his Ii ds, conſiſting 'of halberdjerg and yu 


beſides regiment of ot Zuards, Which make 

ſome a appearance. 9 
The chief Cities and towns in "hiſs FE are a3 

We: 41 _ Js. tt 


45" the Hee of Wight, 20 miles ſouth-eaſt from Duſly- 


| 2 16 eaſt of Juliers, 40 north from Coble ntz 


Dom Marftricht: 68 north of Tiles 70 da & 
. — 92 north-weſt of Mentz e, r6Þ 
120 from Anden 
and ve on- 
, Huber of inhia- 
wine, and other 


ſidetahle, on actount of its builgin 


Germany, which, by the means of the 


| commoditics | 
Raine, ate brought hither, and tranſported to Holland. 


Tr is @ City, © governed þ 
orders and Judyes 41 6 civil ma 
the — 


Its own mor WII 
and cauſes; bur ct 

It is called by ade 
Ge, beck and ex- 

City, decke of the 
NG es in it; here being, 
2 cathedral; which is a bh, 5 7 appificent, 

the * 3 e 10 colleę 150 acc 

— 5 bers 'of 


f 10 T ans ef A Hane 
. 5 Ea chere 


pbeautified 


Montreal, a ſtromg little town on the Elz, together with - 


capital; and: which gives hame to the . 
*. is ſeated on the Rhine, in the ſame, latitude 


| repreſen 
Aperatet 


a» 


* R 


EUROPE] 403239; FS 


beaintified with: fine cows of trees; and all the churches 
and houſes; are covered with flats.” The 
tme eity is in ſix burg ſeven Eſchevins or alder- 
wen, änd 150 Fun en ak who” hold their offices 
during life: only tio of the burgomaſters are regents, 
Curing: A year, by turns. The Eſchevins are choſe by 
the archbiſhop, and the council hy the companies of the 
There are only 30 of the council in power for a 
eit. 
years ſo that. it returns to the fame 
When a burgomaſter dies the council haye'power 
to chaſe: another. 
but there are many proteſtants, who are their ehief tra: 
ders. The Lutherans have a church in this city, and the 
Calviniſts one on the other ſide of the Rhine, at Mul- 
beim. Moſt of the houſes of the canons ad ptebends 
have: large. gardens and vineyards. In St. Gereon's 
ch they pretend to ſhew 1000 heads of martyrs, who 
ered in the reign of Maximinianus. Some of the 
—— of the pretended vir 2 martyrs, moſt noted for 
miracles, are kept in caſes of ſilver in the church dedi- 
cated to St. Urſula: others covered with ſtuffs of gold, 
and ſome have caps of cloth of gold and velvet. Here is 
alſo. a ſhrine, with a glaſs door, through oO they 
ſhew, as they- pretend, three of the thorns of Our Sa- 
viour 's- crown 3 and in a niche, on one ſide of the altar, 
there is u vaſe of alabaſter, which they pretend was one 
of thoſe Our Saviour filled with water at che marriage of 
„in order to change it into wine. The whole re- 
venue of this church, which muſt be conſiderable (ex- 
cluſive of the offerings and o_ made by pi e 0 
other devotees) is (ald to beldn by wholly to an abbeſs and 
ſix eanoneſſes, who muſt be all counteſſes, to do honour 
to St. Urſula. In the chureh of” the Garmelites, "the 
only ons in the Ek. altar is placed to the eaſt, is a 
pulpit, which is ſaid to be the firſt in Cologne. Fr 3 
Cordeljer s church is the tomb of the famous 
Scotus, ſurnamed the Subtle Doctor, on which is Gs 
ved this epitaph: Sebrus ng genuit; Anglia me fuſ- 
t ; Gullia me dotwit ; me"teret. - Among other 
curioſities in-the-cathedral, they thew the tombs of the 
three wiſe men that cam to worſhip Our Savigu "called 
rim hence the three kings of Cologne. Fhey lie in a 
purple ſhrine, ſpang led with gold, fet up on pe- 
wr braſs, in tue middle of à ſquare a 
faced within And without with woe and jaſper. It 
ed every morning at nine, —_— if 90 OE. wo 
nons of the cathedral are preſent, where theſe 
feen lying at full lengt e wa! pre — bedecked vid 
a crown of gold, ga with precious ſtones. bis 
_— which: ae Gaſpar Male, and Balthafar, 4 e 
in purp cee hpot # little grate of the ſame” 
tal with that befbre the ſhrine, which is adorned with 
infinite number of rich pearls and precious Wins, 
particularly an oriental topaz, Wihig"as 2 pigeon's 'S egg, 
valued at"above-$0,000 erowns34 Over-againſt them ate 
fr large branches 25 filver,” with Wax candles, which 
burn nightland-day. It is ſaid; the bones of theſe men 
were brqug lit to ;nftantinople by 1 87 = mother of 
Conftantine';' from thenee to Milan rpius bi- 
ſhop of that-ſee,” and afterwards 4, 1 biss, y 
biſhop” Nainold. Here ig à very 3 univerſity, 
— dy Urban VI. in 10 146 > The N 
is a vaſt fabric, aftet the Gothic mager, where” are 
veral vom adorned with noble paintings, ant others al 
of bows,” arrows, bueklers, and alf forts of anti 
arms : particularly a croſs bow of- halebone, 13 
long, eight inches broad, and four inches thick: * Te 
the tower of this houſe there is a py e of 
the city and country: on the fro 
kgure of u man in Relie vb; en "of ie chr a "Us, 
repreſenting one of their e wh og having ex 
Aſperated ir cler * we in a Non 4 
which he:flew on Raw! 3 and Hall arß 
pictures with inſeriptions, — the memory of 
the battle of Hochſtet. Severa — Sause 
have been held here; the firſt, anno 346, herein hp: 
Phrates, their biſhop, | Was for Arianifin. n- 
other was held by Cha order, in the eight | log 
century ;/ and ſeveral in the Fan: « for refeherieg! of 
manners, nſt inceſtuous martiages, and oppreffion « of 
the poor. The pope rally has a nuncig here to 
eare of his intereſts with the popifh rs: Ae 
N 4 by hs offers adminis ice in all e 


* 


government of 


perſons once in three 


Moſt of the inhabitants are papilts; 


the 


8 * R M A N Y 


— 


bench. 


J * 7 2 LA BY 119 
minal cauſes, yet fo Jealous are the citizens of kim, that 
they will not permit him, in perſon, to reſide Abo! 
three days at a time in the city, nor tc cof 6 into it wi 
a great train; for which reaſon be general! I rehide 
Benne. Cologne was made an Ach ep e in 1175 
in 1260, entered. into the Hanſeatic league.” It has tl : 
d is fortified 1 


precedence of all the e pe, 

the aritient manner, It has ü As of Jo pat ars deg 

by the militia, which Cons of fohr 1 95 775 

but the ſtreets, in general, are dirty 

and the windovys compoſed 
A late traveller ſa 


2 


17 5 ff rot 0h 
72 the m 


ph this is! oh 
cities, it 1s one 


„ +©+,-,3> 


0 al, fl WE 


alſo, ing there are 15 5 5 
days in the year; that there are veł Kun her 
me that the vulgar are St 15 | OA 


the noblemen of . cha pter ſta o lonige r N. Tug 15 
their duty obliges them. Ta A1 7 1 fegte d city 


a ſeat and voice at the tiers of of the empire Ci 215 92 
the former of which it has the ft her e 1 WS 
to enter the City without a guard, Nang to lie 0 9 
in it; * ave pay a florin of gold for every Bt ef 

e. Jexs in Deutz live by fattening de * | 
ſwine for the chriſtians, ſo that more beaſts than men are 


ſeen in the Freets,. which, are extremely N and rill- 
timbe 


On the other fide the Rhine, directly 
logne, is 4 Village talked Deutz, RON 4 
Jews tolerated by the elector; but, they are. 50 + 


1 


— — 
— 


at and' e houfes are built with ieces der in 
termixed With clay. The 5 ede ings bplonging 
% this vittage are, a Benedictins conyent, and a Para- 
c - -þ chur&h e the brink 6 of Gy ot 2 
| nne, the uſua place af te ene f. the. eQor, i 
ſituated on the weſtern ſide ot SS f mi 155 5 
of Cologne, 28 e lentz 
eaſt from Juliers,' 5 i. TOR 
north-weſt” from 0 
produces very. 


variety 
fides o b dhe 1125 
, but \ 0 


2 8 
Sony f. a phe caſt n 
be e Tel are fate — e 
ſedicated to 33 Aae $ ;Caffius, F FRE Ret 


building. 
us, hot e bodies, wi 


ia 

22 

mous Thebat e gion, are ſaid £ 

brought hither 5 Ne hg found 

id "their Cha | F201 town 2 pH, 
0 aintl "6p. Ment 
rial eity⸗ & how dd ft the — 


alle, to which. the 1 
c e 1 7 ore fog 5 0 | 
ego of 19 


enen 

' Ande 1 is is 4 e ö 

ſituate 0 ns 
confines of Vhs ſet 0 fe ind Foe 
Temper? 1 8 


Juliers.“ MA. 

now oe 19 7 of Haus ne 
lain a 155 99 5 "It * ma 
fortiflext «Fig Dr age, an 


it da is archbi hi 
48 paar 910 on ** few 
al trade” is 540 'Þ 
2 by the þ a He 28 0 


N was chen 

e 48 one of the 0 * HE WII 

the Getmans ; "and } it is believe 

95 toy, "Was barn "here, It is the 

and Sn. the towns from gone to. Tis es 
has ch 1 moflaſferies in it, 55 
churche "2 Frag: of which has two oi 0 855 


Trl 


built 10 an 
lig ala; 1 


— the 805 ors. of og nieg at Parks. 
ey of F foldl 5 are kept here 
ox 1 the 8 to whe 


bal th It 1 
led e A 


Ry IT 


2. 
St 


| of antiquity 
© 


"Free-1 on nine 
mien 1s dz 28 Reps: in 


n FE, build 


dent to ity iche elec- 


tors 


* 


e 


s formerly met to. conſult about the choice of an em- 

8 eee 

ve actually been eletied here N 8 Wo: 

20 . or Zulch, a Teil town, ſuppoſed to be 

the Tolbiacum mentioned by Lacitus. 3 name 

to 4 dailiwic entirely ſurrpunded by, the 
uliers. 


l | 

Konig: Skeid, a and Citadel giving name to a 
Hiri, in ene cloilter, and 2 famous 
Nuys, esel linde town, near the conflux of the 
Rhine and Erfft, having a, briſk trade, and containing a 
college of canon regular of St. Auguſtine. It held out 


a fege for a whole year againſt Charles the Bold, duke 
i've ad, — he were granted tp 


Frederic Iv. 
2. caltle, 0 on the Rhine, 


| mall NN with 
a es name. iwic, containing. another |} 
Premon- 


town called Wer or Weringan, and a 
ratenſian abb ing, ; 
en Helo wen. with a a caſtle, pd a 


age Sliced, hang town, containing a caſtle, and 
wing name to 2 e which E as 2 branch of 


houſe of ha 
Ahrweiler, all town on the Ar, noted for ro- 
e excellent. wine. G 


dee th RHINE. | 
Er os thus called is divided, by. the Rhine, | 


4 1 


* 
| ; 
* — 
. 
- 


of COIN 


the 
Au ſeve- 


corn, paſ- 


into two parts, namely, the Upper and Palati- 
nate. The former lies in the circle of Bavaria, and be- 
longs to the elector thereof; but the latter, (in the circle 
we are now treatiig of) belongs | to the 3 age 
The Lower Palatinate is bounded. on 
Tok of Katzenallnbogen, the rchbihopric of 
b 
the Teutonic deer iy Franconiaz on the weſt, by Al- 
face, 'the 1 
the duch Tn and certain diftric 
torate 8 1 on the notth, by 
diſhoprie of Mentz, and the county of tzenaln 
— be the ſouth, by the duchy.of Wertemb 
= Spire. It contains 41 towns, 
jal bro J. and its greateſt extent is 
air 4 is hf and the foil fruitful 
turape, wine, tobaceo, and all ſorts of pi 
etſy walnuts, cheſnuts, and This 
o breeds abundance of cattle; 2 15 well wa⸗ 
2849 the Neckar, the Nahe, and the . * 
laft of eſe, near Germerſheim 3 
225 the excluſive right 'of ard 
out by 2 The ſtate Se religion 
Cari ve tomato Lutheraniſm 
viniſm having been, v 
Kor wit * gh pk roghs of of the family, 
when t ition and mummery, 
| wa eh ew fo Zo the Procetaat ne is 
| bil of een; 
e "noſe of of the nt natives whe 555 ti of whe el perſuaſion ; 
ſeQs of Proteſtan Lutherans 
= Cute have 
ruin, by their mutual 
Eels rancotous againf 
cothmion. e e "The Tac cog reckon 
thenaſelves 50,000 ftrong, and are poſſeſſed of about 85 the 
churches ; dut not one Half of their peaches and ſchool- 
maſters have a competent maintenance, The number 
of Calviniſt clergy here is eſtimated at 500, and ns. of 
Roman Catholics at 400. Beſides Tel au 
ſuits ee in this country there is 1 5 
| of Hiidelberg but there lit 6 
Bale l zin Wine. Authors are. . about [| capi 
the aden of the name Palatines, or Pfalzgrayes, as the 
Germans call them; but it ſeems. moſt li 7 to be de. 
rived from the palatia, | 6r pal. ich 920 d Frankiſh 
| and German kings, ani LomaHh emperors, were poſleſſed 
br in different of the country, and over which 
cls Fi, preme Rewards, or judges; who were 
alatines, or Pfalzgraves, ', The countries where 


Ne of 


e Meare, | 


the count of Spo nheim, | 
1 


Hut 80 miles, | 
ſe and fruits, 


* Abich is | 
hath || 


oft by turns, till the 


_ 


A 
— — 


N 


tic of Worm, and part of the territory of 


1 


| 


| called St 


w 


% 


A NEW COMPLETE. SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY, 7; 


theſe Palatines kept their-courts werey fram ther, called 
Palatinates, Which name came at. laſt to be appropriated, 
by way of , eminence, to this © us being the moſt 
| conſiderable of them. "The antient elteftoral ine faili 
in 1685, the electorate devolved to Philip William, duke 
of Neuburg; and upon the death of his ſecond fon, 
Charles Philip, to the prince of Sulabach. This elec= 
tor has the title of arch-treaſurer of the empire, as well 
as the elector of Brunſwic-Lunenburg, and is the fifth in 
rank among the ſecular electors. He is alſo. one of the 
vicars of the empire, alternately with the elector of Ba- 
varia, and enjoys many other —— — In his own 
dominions he diſpoſes 2 l vacant-benefices; but allows 
the eccleſiaſtical council, compoſed of two clergymen 
and two laymen, to preſent two candidates, of which 
he chuſes one. He is alſo maſter of all the tythes in his 
dominione 3, but he either grants them to the clergy, or 
ſalaries in lieu of them, out of the revenues of "the 
church. His title is, Phalzgrave of the Rhine; 
arch · treaſurer and elector of the holy Roman empire; 
duke of Bavaria, uliers, 2 and Berg; 8 of 
Mors; marquis of Bergen- op- Zoom; count of Veldens; 
Sponheim, the Mark, and Ravenſberg, . and lord of 
EEA In this country is an order of knighthood 
ubert, the js chang which is à quadrangular 
croſs to a red ribbon, with a ſtar on the breaft. 
The whole of the elector's, revenue, ariſing from the 
Palatinate, the duchies of Ber 75 and Juliers, the ſeig- 
niory of Ravenſtein and the duchies of Neuburg and 
Sultz bach, hath been eſtimated at about 300, oool. 
annum. The mili eſtabliſhment conſiſts of Grerat 
iments PE: horſe and foot, beſides the horſe and S wiſs 
li All the different courts and councils, . uſual 
in o * for the different erer go- | 
| r are alſo to be found here. 11 


| 


'The . and places ia this pala- 
nate are as follow. : 759 bent 2 

e e ol che palatinate, 10 miles 
from Mie bein, 1a from Spire, 38 from Frankfort, and 
from Mentz. This city is ſituated near the river 
eckar, in a good air, encompaſſed on all ſides, 
except to the weſt, with halls covered with vines. I 
takes its name from Heidel, which ſigniſies a 


_ „a mountain 3 there being, or having b 
l 1. "thoſe. trees on the mountains in 
It is an mien 2 and has been frequently 0 
ſieged and 755 plundered and deſtroyed. 
is at pre mall, yet it igt. Ry: Ye 
el N is an e! ing, hut, ſtanding on 
a hill, commands * As) to:the ſamous li- 


brary here, many v K 7 ; and manuſcripts: were 


from it in 1632, (when general Filly made him- 
ſelf maſter of the tow and ſent to. Rome, Vienna, and 
Munich. The of the unixerſity here are 


The pro 
artly Calviniſts, and partly. Roman Catholics. The 
alyintfls: have alſo a um. Of the churches, 
ſome belong to the Caleinite, — to the Lutherans, 
and ſome to the Roman Catholics. In a+ college called 
the 258 which belongs to the Calviniſts, 42 poor 

7 ES Pf ided cd with lodgings and boavd. 3 I: 

ad aps" is a high mountain, on which 


atly Fare to their own own || cloiſter erected 


ou ed mor no 3 
005 Ys. nt en a, cellar under 500 of 1 


| 


ö 


þ 


— 


l many, 9; and tr ſtrongly 


2 — _ by ſome, ia thought 
to be 4 he had Fe. ed by . Inv Mar- 
cellinus-. It is row 5 exiled the the „Holy Mountain, from a 
in zoag, to Which frequent pil £4 
he famous tun here, Which ſt 
0 . the —— palace 
496 con wine, was 

N in 1688, ;. but the elector eke Heu! 

Fon a ew once be modes wok) is much mare con- 
55 

Eight miles welt of Hclddiberg, as: the eaſt bde of the 

ne,. ſtands beim, the place where the elector 

| uſually refides, . It is one of the fineſt towns vin Ger- 

fortified A but it lahqurs under. two 

namely, the want of good water 

— eleQoral palace ia one of the 

moſt magnificent in Europe, and contains a! rand col- 

lection of paintings, brought hither ſrom Duſſeldorp, 

beſides antiquities and curiolities,” among which is the 

F of the unbappy. Frederic V. king of Bohemia. 


— ln air. 


The three ale al tolerated in the 55 have churches 
yna 


in ele alſo'.a Jewiſh degue. with 7 
7 Capuchia 


_= . 
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Capuchin and Carmelite cloiſter. Some manufactures jj lics and partly Proteſtants, the laſt having likewiſe a 
likewiſe, and a conſiderable trade, are cartied on in this conſiſtory of their own perſuaſion. The city ye oh 
town, the latter chiefly by the Jews, ſome of whom are || and well fortified, but not very populous, and the bujld- 
4 1 W ! ings are moſtly old faſhioned. The territory is pleaſant, 
and. fruitful, both in corn and wine. The garriſon 
conſiſts of two battalions of Imperial and eleQoral troops. 
| There is a bell here called Suſanna, which is faid't6 be 
the biggeſt in Germany, weighing above 12 tons. Here 
alſo are two citadels, with a great many churches; ſome 
collegiate, ſome Roman Catholic, and ſome Lutheran; 
together with a rich Benedictine monaſtery, ſeven 
cloiſters,. of which one is the Scottiſh, a Lutheran — 
naſium, an univerſity of five colleges, the profeſſors of 
which are partly Lutherans, and partly Roman Catho- 
lics, the Imperial academy of Natural Curioſities, a 
riding academy, a botanic garden, an aſtronomical ob- 
ſervatory, an anatomical theatre, ſeveral libraries, 
and an academy of the uſeful ſciences. Several diets. of 
the empire have been held here. In 1664 the city was 
beſieged and taken by the elector of Merz, with the 


rich. a X | FRY he 

| "" Bacharach, a town on the Rhine, the name of which, 
as ſome ay, is. à corruption of Bacchi Ara, i. e. 
the Altar of Bacchus; there being a ſtone oppoſite to it, 
on the Rhine, ſhaped like an altar, and called by the in- 
habitants the altar-ſtone, upon which, it is thought, 
victims were frequently offered to Bacchus, the neigh- 
bouring country yielding Muſcadal wine. The inhabi- 
tants here, as in all the other towns of the palatinate, 
are a medley of Catholics, Lutherans, and Calviniſts. 
The town contains a cloiſter, and on a mountain near. it | 
ſtands the caſtle of Staleck. 

Oppenheim ſtands on a hill near the Rhine, and was 
once an Imperial free city. In 1688 and 1689, it was 
miſerably laid waſte by the French, as were the principal 
towns of the palatinate ; but it has fince recovered it- 
ſelf. All the three religions have churches here. 

Ingelheim, a borough on the Selz, in which Sebaſtian 


—— 


— 


help of the French and Lorrain troops. But by ſtipu- 


Munſter, the geographer, and, as ſome think, Charle- 


magne, the emperor, were born. Os, 
F rankenthal, a conſiderable town, formerly fortified, 
but afterwards miſerably laid waſte, and diſmantled by 
the French. In 1750 great privileges were promiſed to 
all Proteſtants and Roman Catholics who ſhould come 
and ſettle in it. IE JuILky | WY 
Alzey, a ſmall town on the river Selz, containing a 
caſtle, 'with a church: for each of the three religions, and 
giving name to a bailiwic, in which are alſo Ordenheim 
and Predderſheim, ſmall towns. In the neighbourhood 
of Alzey is a ſtone monument, erected in memory of a 
dangerous leap, which the elector Frederic IV. mad 
cover a very broad ditch, on horſeback. : 
Neuſtadt on the Hart, a town, having a ccllege, a 
gymnaſium, and giving name to a bailiwic, which yields 
an excellent wine, and contains ſeveral ſmall towns. 
ieee EH 7 
Germerſheim is a large town, with a caſtle, ſituated 
on the Rhine, where it is joined by the Queick, and 
where is a profitable _ and a gold waſh. The 
emperor Rodolph I. of Hapſburg, died in this town, 
which is ſuppoſed to be the Vicus Julianus of the Ro- 
mans, and gives name to a bailiwic, containing alſo a 
commandery of the order of St. John, together with ſe- 
veral ſmall towns on the Rhine. At Selz is a gold waſh, 
and at the ſame place was antiently a noble provoſt- 
ſhip,” the revenues of which are now enjoyed by the Ro- 
man Catholics. | : 
. Moſbach, 'a ſmall town, containing a caſtle, with 
churches belonging to the three religions, and a ma- 
nufacture of cloth. It gives name to a bailiwic, in 
which, are ſeveral towns, particularly Sinzheim, where 
there is a large cloiſter belonging to the Franciſcans. 
Ladenberg, an antient little town on the Neckar, 
16 miles from Heidelberg, of which one half formerly 
belonged to the elector, and the other to the biſhop. of 
Worms; but now the whole is the elector's. In the 
time of the Romans it was named Lupodunum, Here 
are churches of the three religions. | 
Bretten, a ſmall town, noted for being the birth- place 
of Philip Melancthon. It gives name to a bailiwic, 
which contains three other ſmall towns, viz. Heidelſkein, 
Weingarten, and Eppingan. | 5 8 
Weinheim, a town ſituated in the fineſt part of the 
Bergſtraz. The neighbourhood produces good wine, 


Z 


and contains a caſtle on a mountain. 
De City of ERFURT, and its Territory. 


"| THIS city lies 16 miles weſt of Weymar, 60 of 
Leipzig, 67 north of Bamberg, and 70 ſouth of Hal- 
berktade 1 is reckoned the capital of Thuringia, and 
was made a biſhopric by St. Boniface, in the eighth cen- 
tury. Both the city and its territory, which is of con- 
| fiderable extent, are ſubject to the electorate of Mentz; 
but the inhabitants of both, or at leaſt the greateſt part 
of them, are Proteſtants, and entitled, by expreſs ſtipu- 
lations, to the free exerciſe and enjoyment of their reli- 
gion: the civil and criminal court too conſiſts of an 
equal number of Roman Catholic and Lutheran aſſeſſors; 
and the members of the town- council are partly Catho- 
e JO > | | 


eve 


biſhop's kitchen. | 


lations with the elector and princes of Saxony, who 
were protectors of the city, its privileges were in a great 
meaſure ſecured to it. , 'The territory belonging to the 
city contains two ſmall towns, and 73 villages, among 
which are five called the Kitchen Villages, as being ob- 
liged to, perform certain ſervices and liveries to the. arch- 
ee 
THAT part ef the Lower Rhine thus called is 
ſurrounded by Heſſe, Thuringia, and the principalities 
of Grubenhagen and Calenberg. It extends about 30 
miles in length, and 20 in breadth, and is divided into 
the Upper and Lower Eichsfeld; the former moun- 
tainous, but healthy and populous; the latter, though 
not enjoying, perhaps, ſo pure an air, is more level, 
warm, and fruitful, abounding in corn, cattle, flax, 
and tobacco, Great quantities of linen and ſerge are 
made in the upper, in which the rivers, Leine, Lutter, 
Unſtrut, Wipper, and Rume, have their ſource. The 


Thuringian language is ſpoken in the upper, but in the 


under the lower Saxon. In both are four cities, three 
boroughs, and 150 villages, The diets, which conſiſt 
of the repreſentatives of the abbies, nunneries, and cer- 
tain towns, with the nobility, are held, if the weather 


will permit, in the open air, at a place called Jagebanks- 


Warte, if not, in the council-houſe at Heiligenſtadt. 
There are a few Proteſtants in the Eichsfeld, but the 
prevailing religion is the Roman' Catholic. With regard 
to eccleſiaſtical matters, the country is divided into 10 
provincial deaneries, and 81 pariſhes, in which are two 
collegiate foundations, two abbies, and fix nunneries. 
The — of patronage in ſome places belongs to the 
archbiſhop, in others to the cloiſters and foundations, 
and in others to the nobility. At Heilingenſtadt are held 
the ſupreme temporal courts, and there alſo reſides the 
lieutenant, or adminiſtrator; but the ſeat of the archie- 
piſcopal commiſſary, which has the ſpiritual juriſdic- 
tion over the whole Eichsfeld, is at Duderftadt. ' - 

The only places of note in this part of the country, 
are the two following: : 55 

Heiligenſtadt, ſituated on the river Leine, in the 
upper diſtrict. Here is a fine caſtle, a collegiate church 
dedicated to St. Martin, with three other churches, and 
a ſchool, e ai 

Duderſtadt, a town on the Hahle, in the lower 
diſtri, containing an Urſeline nunnery, the ſuperior 
of which is ſtiled Worthy Mother, and is changed 
three years. The inhabitants, many of whom 
are Lutherans, ſubſiſt chiefly by brewing of beer, and 
cultivating tobacco. e ee 


| The Dach of WESTPHALIA. 


” „ 


THIS duchy, which is about 40 miles in length, 
and 85 in breadth, is bounded on the eaſt by the biſhopric 
of Paderborn, and the territories of Waldeck and 
Heſſe; on the north by the biſhopric of Munſter, and 
the county of Lippe; and on the ſouth, by the counties 
of Witgenſtein and Naſſau, and the duchy of Berg 


4 
* 
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The lower diviſion of it is A in corn and 
CTY 


cattle, 


* 


_- 
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cattle; and in forme parts of it are falt-ſprings. The 
Iron re 
- Calamy 
-_ Fine woods | | 5old and 
The rivers, that either paſs through the duchy, or 

y its borders, are, the Rahr, the Lenna, the Bigga, 
the Dimel, and the Lippe- There are 28 towns in it, 
befides boroughs and cloiſters. The provincial diets are 
held at Arenſßerg. In the year 1180, the emperor Fre- 


deric I. made a donation of this duchy to the archbiſho- 
prie of Cologne, which was confirmed by ſucceedin 


emperors ; and in 1368, the laſt duke of Arenſberg 
to it alſo the ws — 81A The duchy is go- 
verned at preſent by 2 bailiff, the archbiſhop, and 
is divided into the Hellwege, the Haarftrank, and the 
Surland ; or otherwiſe into the Ruden, the Werl, the 
Bilſtein, and the Brilon quarters. | 1 

In tit Ruden quarter, beſides the town which gives 
name to it, ſituated on the river Mon, and containing a 
cupuchin and nunnery, are, | : 

Geſeke, a ſmall town, in which is a foundation for 
ladies, and zcloiſter of Obſervantines. 

Warſten, a ſmall-town, on the rivulet Weeſter. 
Kaldenhart, a ſmall town, ſeated on a mountain. | 
In the Werl quarter, beſides Arenſberg, the capital of 

a country, and à handſome town; ſituated on the Rhur, 
or Roer, 47 miles north-eaſt from Cologne, are the ſmall 
towns of Werk and Beelike, the firſt containing a Ca- 
puchin cloifter, and the other a Benedictine provoſtſhip, 
together with Herzberg, Grevenſtein, Allentrop, Ne- 
Heim, Menden, and Balve, all ſmall towns. 

The ſame quarter contains alſo ſeveral abbeys, nun- 
neries, and alles, a mineral ſpring, a commandery of 
the Teutonic order, with a ſtud, and hunting-ſeat of the 
elector. * * 

In the Belſtein quarter are the ſmall towns of Frede- 
bis Drege, Olpe, and Attendorn, with ſeveral 
cloiſters and caſtles. | 1 
In the Brilon quarter are nine ſmall towns, with ſe- 


veral caftles-and cloiſters; but they are all too infignifi- | 


- 


cant to merit any deſcription. 


cm of RECKLINGHAUSEN. 


- THIS anch is bounded b 


lying on the teſt fide of the Rhine, and extending about 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM QF GEOGRAPHY." | 


which it takes its name 3 but 
thing worthy of notice. 


The Principality of ARE M B ERG. | 


' THIS ſmall principality is ſurrounded: by the-arch- 
biſhopric of Cologne, — duchy of False and the 
county of Blankenheim. The dukes of Aremberg and 
Arſchot are a branch of the houſe of Ligne. Till 1 576 
they were only counts, but were then made princes of 
the empire, and, in 1644, dukes. They have a ſeat 
and voice both at the diets of the empire and circle, in 
the college of princes. They take their title from Arem- 
berg, which, though: a. ſmall town, has a caſtle, and is 
the capital of the principality. - | ih 
The princes of Thurn, or Tour, and Taxis, though 
they have no immediate. eſtate in this circle, yet have 
| ſeat and voice in its diets, as alſo in thoſe of the empire. 
The firſt they obtained in conſequence. of advancing to 
the circle in the year 1724, by way of purchaſe, 80,000 
rix-dollars ; and the other in conſequence of an Impe- 
rial decree, founded upon their having had the office of 
poſt-maſter of the empire. erected in their favour into a 
free meſne eſtate. hey took their ſeat among the 
princes in the diet of the empire, for the firſt time, in 


even that hath 


I ©. | 


not-any 


1754. | 


| The Teutonic Bailivic of COB LENZ. 

THE Teutonic order of knights are poſſoſſed of a 
| bailiwic in this circle, named from the town of Cob- 
lenz, which entitles them to a ſeat and voice among the 
| prelates of the empire, and alſo in the diets of the 
| circle. . To this bailiwic, which has its ſeat at Cologne, 
belong ſeven commanderies, or commendams. 2 


VI. The Cirde of RANCONIA. 


FRANCONIA is bounded by the cireles of the 
Upper and Lower Rhine, Bavaria, Swabia, Upper Sax- 
ony, and Bohemia. The biſhop of Bamberg, and the 
margraves of Brandenburg, Bayreuth, and Anſpach, 
are ſummoning princes for the circle, but the biſhop is 
ſole director. The diets are held at Nuremberg, the ar- 
chives are kept at Bamberg, and the inhabitants are a 
mixture of Roman Catholics, Lutherans, and Calvi- 


— * 3 


| 


niſts. . A 


| the biſhopric of Mun- || 
ſter, the duchy of Cleves, and the county of Mark, || 


20 miles from eaſt to weſt, and 10 from north to ſouth, 
It belongs to the ſee of Cologne, and is governed by a 
lieutenant... It contains only one place that merits any 
attention; namely, | 
| Recklinghauſen, a 
county, and containing a ftrong ) 
the abbeſs whereof hath power of puniſhing capitally. 
She alone is obliged to make a vow of chaſtity,; for the 
nuns, after having been a certain number of years in the 


': Connty of LOWER-ISENBURG. 
_ THIS. county lies near that of Wied, in the circle 
of Weſtphalia. The greater part of it is poſſeſſed by 
the elector of Triers, who has a ſeat and voice on ac- 
count of it at the diets of this circle. The reſt of it 
belongs to the counts of Wied-Runkel, and the barons 
of Walderdorf. In that part of the county belonging 
to the elector is a ſmall town called Herſbach, but it is a 
very inſignificant place, nor is there any other in the 
whole county that merits the leaſt attention. 

WY. FEE 


Is Heile diſtrict lies on the Rhine, between the 
duchy of Juliers and the archbiſhoprie of Cologne, It 


ö 


had formerly 1 of its own ; but now belongs to 
I 


the counts of Sinzendorf, of the Erneſt-Brunn line, 


| 


* 


The Imperial City f N U REM BERG. 


+ THE city of Nuremberg, which is ſituated 35 
miles to the ſouth of — was made Imperial by 
the emperor Frederic Barbaroſſa. 91144 

It is reckoned one of the largeſt, fineſt, and richeſt 


| cities in the empire, and, in ſhort, the glory of Ger- 


ſmall town, wing name r and, conſidering its great diſtance from the ſea, 
alle, with a nunnery, | 


it ĩs the wonder of Europe for trade, and number of peo- 
ple. It is in every reſpect ſuperior to Vienna, and in 
ned ſurpaſſes all other cities in Germany, except Ber- 
in, in the ſtatelineſs of its buildings; but exceeds that, 
as it does all the others, in the wealth, ingenuity, and 
induſtry of its inhabitants. It is eight miles round, de- 
fended with large ditches faced with ſtone, and high 
triple ſtone walls, with 365 towers on them, of which 
183 are of free · ſtone, mounted with 300 cannon. Here 


are 550 ſtreets and alleys, and moſt of the houſes, being 


uniform, are of free-ſtone, fix or ſeven ſtories high, 
painted on the outſide, and adorned at the top with 
gilded balls. The ſtreets are large, and very commo- 
dious, open, and well paved; and, next to thoſe of Ha- 
nau, the neateſt in Germany; but they are not very 
ſtrait, neither are they on a level. Here are 19 
market- places regularly. built, 13 public baths, 12 
conduits, and 118 wells. Their chief fountain is 
adorned with many braſs ſtatues, one of Neptune on the 
top, three yards and an half high, and above 22 hundred 
weight; and others of nymphs and ſea-horſes, larger 
than the life. It is ſaid this fountain will throw out 200 
hogſheads in an hour; and coſt near 3500 crowns, The 
river Pegnitz is let in by 12 large arches under the 
walls; and, after running through the middle of the 


who, on account of it, have ſeat and voice in the diets 
of this Circle. 
14 — 2 


ets 
The only town invit is Reineck, from {| 


city, is let out by 12 other arches. It forms ſeveral 
— — rein are moſt agreeable walks and 
| * endows, 
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meadows, where they whiten linen, and ſupplies the | 


jtches an | | 253) | 
2 number of mills for tanners and braſiers, as 


well as for corn, paper, iron, and making ſword-blades, 


there is a large fleſh-market, built of hewn ſtone, on 

whoſe gate the butchers have placed a vaſt ox of ſtone, 

hing en his belly, with gilded horns and bon. 
The inhabitants are about 60,000 1 yet have but two 


name weighing above 157 quintals, with noble an- 

lics, which they ſhew only to travellers of & ares The 

which is chiefly frequented by the Lutheran N and 
7 


o * — - . 


ſupports her. The whole is of braſs, incloſed by, an 


Thbe caſtle where the emperor reſides, when here, is 
well-fortifed, and ſtands on a high hill, or rock, from 
whence there is a fair proſpect of the city. It has many 
curious pictures: within the firſt gate is a ſmall antique 
chapel, which was formerly a chapel dedicated to Credo 
and Hirmenſul, two divinities worſhipped by the antient 
Germans, whoſe ſtone ſtatues are againſt the wall on the 
outſide : here is a well in the rock 1600 feet deep, and 
the chain of the buckets is 300 weight. The ceiling is 
ſupported by four Corinthian pillars, each 45 feet high: 


— 


— 


in the emperor's apartment there is the picture of the 


homage paid by the magiſtrates to the emperor Matthias 
in 1612. This caſtle has four towers, twe of which 
look towards the town, and the two others to the caſt 
and north. _ 3 ita: 2Þ 
The ſtadthouſe is a ſtately. beautiful fabric of hewn 
ſtone, 100 paces in breadth, and much larger than that 
of Augſburg. It has three great porticos, with marble 
Pillars ; the front is very fine, having a noble portal in 
the middle of it, adorned with; ſeveral ſtatues. There 
are two other very. grand gates to it, at equal diſtances, 
which are no leſs: ſplendidly ornamented. There is a 
long gallery, on the ceiling of which a famous tourna- 
ment, that was. held here above 20 Au ip, is repre- 
ſented in relievo. The couneil-chamber, dining- room, 


and other apartments, are well painted and gilt, filled [| 


with the arms of all nations, and adorned with curious 
pictures, medals, excellent works, both antique and mo- 
dern, idols, mhells, plants, minerals, and other natural 


productions. The council-chamber js ſmall, and not 


ſuitable to the dignity and power of the ſenate : the floor 


of the ſenate-houſe is paved with gilt ſtones, intermixed 
with others of different colours; ſo that it exceeds that { 
of Amſterdam: and in ↄne of the chambers is a large 


picture that quite covers one ſide of the wall, repreſent- 


| 
ont, 


— 
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ing the entertainment which the emperor. Ferdinand III. 


gaye in the grand hall here, to che plenipotentiaries, at 
the treaty of Munſter. Here are the pictures alſo of all 
the princes, and moſt other great perſons N Gerben, 
Who haye been entertained here. The deputies af the 
circle of Franconia meet every day; thoſe of the biſhop 
of Bamberg, and the marquis of Brandenburg-Bareith, 
preſide at it; but the deputies of the eccleſiaſtical princes 
have the right hand: theſe deputies are, in all, 18, and 
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attended by nine ſecretaries, who fit at another table to 
| write their reſolutions. Within this chamber, over the 
| door, is a picture of three brothers, princes of Saxony, 


viz. John George, Frederic, and John Chriſtian, who 
ſupported Luther in his reformation. The ſecond of 
theſe holds the Imperial crown, which he would not ac- 
cept of. The tapeſtry of this chamber contains the 
hiſtory of -Nebuchadnezzar. e 
The arſenal, which has arms for 10,000 men, is one 


of the fineſt, and the beſt furniſhed, in Germany. Here 
are good ramparts, and a numerous garriſon. "The city 
has fix gates, each defended by a large tower, . The 
public library was compoſed, at the beginning of the re- 
formation, of all the books belonging to the convents of 


this city and its neighbourhogd : it conſiſts of four galle= 


| ries, and 26000 volumes; particulatly, a Greek MS. of 


the Goſpels, and ſome of St. Paul's Epiſtles, above 1000 
years old, with the prayers and hymns formerly uſed in 
the Greek church, and the characters very different from 


[| thoſe now in uſe. Here are, a letter, of Luthers hand- 


writing, to the magiſtrates of this city; a ,pocket-book 
of 4 Frederic, Sector of — 4 bei Lay s of 
ſermons he heard him preach ; and a figure of Moſes, 
which, though but a foot high, has the whole Penta- 
teuch writ upon it. In the püblic cellar, which is a 
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This city, amo! many other privileges has the cuſ- 
tody of moſt of x ego... ade uſe of at 
the emperor's coronation': as, 1. Charlemagne's crown, 


[| ſaid to weigh 14 pounds, about which there is a/niitre, 


enriched with a vaſt number of diamonds, rubies, eme- 
' ralds, and pearls ; and, on the front; a croſs of dia- 
- monds of great value. 2. His Dalmatie robe, or man- 


[| tle, embroidered with large pearl. 3. Fhe golden apple, 


or globe. 4. His ſword. 5. His golden ſceptre. 6. The 


Imperial cloak, embroidered: with eagles; and bordered 


with large emeralds, diamonds, ſaphires, and chryſe- 
lytes. 7. The buſkins, covered with plates of . 
8. The gloves, embroidered with curious ſtones. Th 
are kept in the church of the hoſpital, and were 
brought from Prague by the emperor Sigiſmund, by rea- 


| ſon of the troubles that were in Bohemia in his time. 


Here is alſo a large cheſt, ſuſpended in the air by iron 
chains faſtened to the ceiling; in which are a vaſt many 
ſacred relics, but they are never ſhewny except to ſove- 
' reign princes, and their attendants. 4 45 

The council is compoſed of 42 perſons, whereof 28 


are taken out of the antient patrieian families, and the 


reſt from among the burghers; ſo that there are 13 eche- 
vins, or aldermen; as many counſellors, or common- 
councilmen; eight other ſenators, who are all patricians ; 


tions of trades and crafts, who are, conſequently; ple- 
beians; but theſe acquieſce ſo implicitly in the deciſion 
of the patricians, that they may he ſaid to have no vote. 
There are two burgomaſters, one choſen out of the eche- 
vins, the other out of the council, why have the ſuperi- 


vernment, and are changed every mont. 
The raiſing of troops, taxes, and other matters of 

great moment, are referred to a ſelect committee of Teveh, 

named the Septemvirate, who call three or fbur civilians 


In nary caſes there 

is a great council of 400, choſen out of all the ealliggs 
chuſe 

| * 

at worſhip, 


prudent as 6 Nuremburg, Lal, v become, ny the 


quarter of a mile Jong, are, generally, 20,000 tuns of | 


and eight other counſe! lors, elected out of the corpora- 


ority, the one of the military, the other of che civif go- 
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ing but few here ; and theſe are obliged to worſhip. in a branches of Lowenſtein-Wertheim-Virnenburg, and 
chapel,” or ſmall” church, in the houſe of the Teutonic Lowenſtein-Wertheim-Rechefort, the former of which 
order. The Calviniſts were formerly obliged” to go à || are Proteftants and counts; the latter Roman Catholics 


league out of town to; a church, in the marguifite of 
Anſpach ; and the Lutheran miniſters, in the town, 
baptized their children: but the late king of Pruſſia, 


whom the Nurembergers ſeared much more than the 


loved, having demanded that they ſhould be allowed a 


place for worſhip nearer the city; they now meet two or 
three muſquet-ſhot without the gates, in a long hall, 
which holds about 500 perſons. _ n 
The Jews, who live in a village without the city, 
where they have a ſynagogue, are not allowed to lodge 
here, nor to come into it, without paying a florin for 
every hour they ſtay, as at Cologne, and that on the 
ſame. pretext ; namely, a deſign to poiſon the wells and 
fountains. The religion, as well as quality, of every 
perſon here, may be known by their habit; which regu- 
ition was made by the magiſtrates, both of this city, 
and Augſburg, to reſtrain the luxury of the meaner fort 
in cloaths, and to detect rioters, who are but too com- 
mon in all free cities. | 
No city in the world has a greater number of curious 
workmen, in metal of all ſorts, ivory, wood, &c. nor 
affords artificial commodities fo cheap. They are parti- 
cularly famous for clock-work. Menconys ſays, there 
was a coach made here for the king of Denmark, with 
ſprings, fo as to go forward or backward, or turn abour, 
d travel a league on ftones, without horſes, and only 
managed by two boys within; and that the ſame work- 


and princes, or princely counts. They take the tit of 
Lowenſtein from the ng of that name, under the 
juriſdiction of the duke of Wirtemberg, of which they 
are proprietors, beſides other ſeigniories in the empire, 


Bohemia, and the Netherlands. They have two voices 


in the Franconian college of counts of the empire, and 
have alſo ſeat and voice among the counts in the diets of 
the circle. The reft of this county, beſides what i; 
poſſeſſed by the counts of Lowenſtein, belongs to the 
biſhop of Wurtzburg, and the counts of Caſtell. Places 
of any note in it are, bars aca 
Wertheim, which gives name to it, and is its capita], 
lying at the conflux of the Maine and Tauber. Here 
each of the abovementioned branches of the Lowenſtein 
family have a palace. The inhabitants are partly Pro- 
teſtants and partly Papiſts; but the magiſtracy is wholly 
Proteſtant. | n | 


| Breuberg, a ſtrong caſtle on a mountain, giving name 


to a ſeigniory, which had antiently lords of its own ; and 
Little Heuback, a market town on the Maine, contain- 
ing a caſtle, and giving name to a bailiwic. - 
The county of Rieneck gives its poſſeſſor a ſeat and 
voice in the diets of the empire and circle, and in the 


| college of Franconian counts ; but contains only Rie- 


neck, a fmall town, with a caſtle. 
vers. os County of CASTELL. 


man made, for the Dauphin of France, a repteſentation ng 

af a ſquadron of horſe, engaged with a battalion of foot, THIS county lies between that of Schwartzenberg, 

both of them marching, and firing, by ſpring-work. and the biſhopric of Wurtzburg, and weſt from Bam- 

The Nuremberg brafs is ſaid to be the moſt ductile, the It is about 27 miles long, and eight where broad- 

brighteſt, and the leaſt ſubject to flaws, of any in Eu-|| eſt, and belongs to its own counts, divided into the two 

"rope ; and is made, chiefly, out of the Tirol copper. principal lines of Remlingen and Rudenhauſen, and 

2 „% % % % % % „ „ „ „ + „ ||| dſcended — 33 qe og —— The 
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The Little Imperial city of 3 ant _ rant 0 count . 2 We 9 bey 

2 en e e e ee * 5 n e 4 4 have two voices in the college of the Imperial counts of 

7 en hs 5 12 e Franconia, both at the diets of the empire, and thoſe of 

3 dle villas: ee 1 * oldeſt 2 reigning counts is always 

CIP 1 8 adminiſtrator of the al ſefgniories of the whole 

i 2 — 8 a may: uf ang on 1h houſe, and cup-beare? to the biſhop of Wurtzburg. 

: 127 mall LE xy — Das . 4 th The places in the county worth mentioning are, 

22 Soy - * <a or its excellent Wine, and tine Caſtell, a village, containing a fine — in which 

. The In d of Windſheim 27 miles from Nu- one of the collateral lines of the principal Remlingen 

dat e * 2 „ ores | — — Te || Jine reſides, and giving name to a bailiwic belonging to 

"a c : n * Fr ag f the "y 8 + . the ſame line. ear the village formerly ſtood a caſtle, | 
ent and ole at mus diet of Me opus anc circles that gave name to the county, and was the reſidence of oy 
A _ — and 11 2 de || the counts | rable 
The Imperial city of Rothenberg is ſituated near the || JE one's . the cc 
Tauber The inhabitants are — — it has a ſeat p Ferrer 1 Ra K _ EP from which one of the preci. 
Lende er and A Heri churchez, a gym. . Rudenhauſen, a village, which ges title to the . 
naſium, Teutonic houſe, &c. 1 — capital line, and contains a p Wade belonging to — ve: 
Sx 3 nn Seinſheim, Reichelſberg, and Wie- . es fe wi 
bY id, entitle their lords to a ſeat and voice in the HT" rage 3 1 by far 
- diets of the empire and circle ; but the ſeigniories o ric f B A M B E R G. wall x 
The combined Kignieries . biſbopric js bounded to the north by th prin —4 
K He hu 3 n wart s dies 72 elpality of Coburg and the Voghtland; to the ſouth by 2 
— OE 1 eee, eme the principality of Brandenburg- Bayreuth, the territory H 
he 3 Ertech „ of Nurenburg, and the principality of Schwartzenburg; 11 t 

1 — ** 2 nr tolerable. fertile. il © the weft by the biſhopric of Wurzburg ; and to the WAL 
and inhabited b — a It — ſeat and voice in a "the. territory of Nurnberg and -Brandenburg- with 
"ROT 2 — Bk and at the diets of the || Bayreuth. The length of it is about 60 miles, and the tar 
circle and empire; and contains Erbach, a ſmall town e Th The one fins —_ in Corn, _ «4 — 
. with a._catle;. and, Micholliadt, the 2 okay por 3 . an abt 
} fxt.of = regeney_and ſuperintendency, In. this county dees, and ang metals, The country abounds Ilkevif mines 
"are forfeited. * age ot 25, in cattle, and is well watered by the Maine, and ſeveral 8 
= | RS LA LS BET ll other rivers and brooks that fall into it. The inhabitants * fin 
2 e e, ee ee e are all zealous Roman Catholics. Here are no ſtates. des oy 
dhe County of WERTHEIM. Before the year 1006, this county was called the county Lair, 
3 | a; B of Babenberg, and had counts of its own; but was then the P 
THIS county lies on both fides the Maine, between || allotted for a; hiſbepric by the emperor Henry II. which fo de: 
the archbiſhopric of Mentz and the biſhopric of Wurtz- || pope Benedict VIII. exempted from all archiepiſcopal bi ih. « 
burg, a part of it terminating alſo on the county of || juriſdiftion, The biſhop's privileges and prerogatives has 0 
Erbach. It abounds in corn, wine, rage, wild [| are very great. He is the only one in Germahy, who has Kg ay 
* fowl,” and veniſon. The inhabitants are moſtly Pro- ¶ the privilege of wearing a cardinal's hat; together with 1 
teſtants. A part of the 2 came by marriage to the || the pallium, the laſt of which, however,  cofts him r 
family of Lowenſtein, who erive their pedigree from |} 40001. and there lies no appeal from his deciſions in ſe- 1 
. elector Palatine, and are divided into the two |} cular matters to the courts of the empire. I —_ of larly fo 
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Bohemia ĩs his cup-bearer, the elector - palatine his ſtew- 
ard, the elector of Saxony his grand „and the 
elector of Brandenburg his t chamberlain. Theſe, 
or their proxies, if ſummoned, muſt attend, and de the 
duties of their offices an the day of his inſtallation. He 
is able to bring into the field 4000 men. The revenue 
ariſing from his biſhopric, beſides his bailiwics in Carin- 
thia, amounts to above 50, oool. The chapter, 


nons, and 15 domicelli, all of noble birth. All his 
eſtates, excepting thoſe in Carinthia, are held immedi- 


ately of the empire. At the diet. thereof he has the 
fourth place on the ſpiritual bench in the coll r. 
is 


princes, and is a ſummoning prince and director 
circle, as we obſerved before. His matricular aſſeſſ- 
ment, at preſent, is only 437 florins, and to the cham- 
ber of Wetzlar 574 rix-dollars, each term. Here 


the uſual courts, councils, and 


finances, &c. and the following are the chi 
the biſhopric : | | | 
Bamberga 
pleaſant! 
north o 
It is furrounded with walls and a ditch, arid is, in ge- 
neral, well built and populous. Here are two epiſcopal 
alaces, or caſtles, one called Peterſburg, and the other 
Seeed an 3 


| 1 with a treaſure of jewels and relics. Several 


iets, both of the empire and circle, have been held 


Here. Not far from the town ſtands the biſhop's ſummer 
palace, called Marquardſburg. 
in the treaſury of the church of St. 


'vellum, in a neat Roman character, with ſome Gothic 
letters intermixed, and moſt beautiful miniatures to be 
ſeen every where. The binding is wood, covered with 
curious ſculptures in 7 of Our Saviour's Paſſion, 
and bordered with a gold edging, on which are the heads 
of Our Lord and his Apoſtles, as are thoſe of the four 
Evangeliſts at the four corners: the whole is enamelled, 
and the intervals between the ages are garniſhed with 
pearls and precious ſtones. There is another Latin ma- 
nuſcript in folio of the four Goſpels, with a commen- 
tary by St. Jerom, and fine miniatures, but not compa- 
Table to the former; and there is a third in Gothic letters, 
the corners of which are alſo enriched with pearls and 
precious ſtones, much in the ſame manner with the 
felt, with a ſquare of ivory in the middle, i 
St. John baptizing Our Saviour. The ſaid emperor alſo 
gave a fine large ſhrine of gold for relics, which is alſo 
et with precious ſtones. | 
by far, too much room in this to mention the 
vaſt number of antependiums of altars which are ex- 
tremely rich; the candleſtics, luſtres, lamps, cen- 
ſers of gold and filver, and other rich articles of this 
treafury. 1 ' : G be TY” F — 


Here is an antient church, whoſe front is adorned ||- 


with the ſtatues of ſeveral ſaints in niches ; but the infide 

is very indifferent. The Dominicans have another, 

with an altar, at which they give out, that above 2000 

e Auguſtin friars have a 

8 3 and the Benedictines 
I 


- "maſſes are ſaid eve . 

monaſtery dedicated St. 
an abbey dedicated to St. 
eminence of the ſame name : one of its abbots, who 
was a great botanift, cauſed the church to be painted, 
within and without, with all forts of the known plants 


and fimples. A council was held at this city in 1011, to 


put an end to the differences a the German. biſhops ; 
'and in the time of Henry 
the Pomeranians to'Chriſtianity. An univerſity w& 
founded here in 1653, by Meſchior Otto, one of i 
| biſhops. There are ſeveral public fountains in the town, 
but no fortifications more than its wall; ſo that in time 
of war the biſhop reſides, and has commonly a very ſtr 
garriſon, at Forcheim. n een £5 l 
Forcheim, 10 miles ſouth-eaſt from Bamberg, the 
-Lacoritum of the antients, which is. ſtrongly and regu- 
larly fortified, having walls of free ſtone on the conflu- 


70 | 
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1 Bernard of Weymar, the Swediſh 


by 
whom the biſhop is elected, conſiſts of 20 capitular ca 


are all 
offices for the different 
departments of government, as war, foreign affairs, the 


—_ 
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hich gives names to it, and is its capital, 
ituated near the river Rednitz, about 34 miles 
Nurenberg, and in the centre of Germany. 


founded in 1648, ſeveral 
monaſteries, nunneries, and churches, beſides the cathe- 
dral of St. George, in which is the monument of Henry || . 
II. who founded the biſhopric, and his conſort Cuni- ||| 


* 
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| 1633 at the firſt. onſet. _ The buildings are generally, 
old, and out of repair. Baudrand gives it the Latin 
name of Forchænum. Munſter pretends it to be more 
antient than Bamberg, and that the old kings of Bava- 
ria held diets and aſſemblies here; and there is a popular 
tradition here, that it was the country of Pontius Pilate, 


£3 
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| The: pariſh church of St. Martin was -made collegiate in 


1337 11 20051 91518 t e eee e 
The neighbourhood of Bamberg is very agreeable; h 
as one comes to it from — 3 A ate 
fir- trees, there is an avenue to it for à quarter of a 
league in length, formed of wheels and gibbets, on 
which are expoſed the bodies of malefactors, by which 
this road has been infeſted from all quarters ; for this 
biſhopric being contiguous to ſeven or eight different 
ſtates, the city lies in the greateſt road of all Germany. 
A number of. nobility. are ſettled. here, who drink as hard 
as they do at Fulda and Wurtzbourg. This city had 
formerly a wall; but the inhabitants, for their rudeneſs 
to the biſhop in 1435, were condemned, at the council 
of Baſil, to raze the walls, and never to rebuild 
them. In 1609, the popiſh boors here atrempted''to 
lunder the Jews of this city, and the neighbouring 
8 but were ſoon ſuppreſſed, and their leaders 
punit 8 ahm 12 1 
The other towns of this biſhopric are ſo inconſiderable 
as not to deſerve mention. Wall 3 Hi 


The Biſbepric of w UR TZ BURG. 
© THIS biſhopric extends 80 miles in lengch, and 60 


Among other curioſities 
eorge, is a folio 
manuſcript of the four Goſpels in Latin, upon fine 


n ſhort, it would take up, | 


chael, and ſtanding on an 


am | 
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in breadth, is well watered, and fertile in 


Corn Wine 
| Fruit Plants 
Herbs Paſtures, &c. 


The eſtabliſhed religion is the Roman Catholic, yet 
there are a few much oppreſſed and perſecuted Proteſtants 
in the country. ' Chriſtianity was firſt introduced: Here 
by St. Kilian, a Scotſman, about the end of the ſeventk 
century; and St. Burchard, the firſt biſhop, was ap- 
pointed and.conſecrated by St. Boniface, who is al ſo ſaid 
to have been a Scotſman, and was the chief apoſtle- 
the Germans, and firſt archbiſſiop of Mentz, to which 
fee the biſhop of Wurtzburg is ſuffragan. The biſhop's 
title runs thus: Prince of the hol : Roman We, 
biſhop of Wurtzburg, and duke of Eaſt Frankenland.“ 
His revenue is ſaid to amount to 60,0001. a year, with 
which he maintains a conſiderable body of troops, even 
in time of peace, with a ſplendid court and houſhold, 
-horſe and foot- guards, &c. being abſolute in temporals, 
and living in all the ſtate of a ſovereign temporal prince; 
but in ſpirituals an appeal lies from him to his metropo- 
litan, or the pope's nuncio. His chapter conſiſts of 22 
capitular canons, and 30 who are domiciled, who muſt 
all be of noble birth, and each has an income of 3000 
German crowns per annum. The biſfiop has the ho- 
ndcur of the pall and croſs, with a ſeat and voice in the 
diets of the empire and circle. 
Wurtzburg, which gives name to it, and · is its capi- 
tal, ſigniſies a town of herbs, a great variety of which 
is found about it. It ſtands in the very centre of Fran- 
conia, on the banks of the Maine, 40 miles weſt of Bam- 
berg, and is well fortiſied. There is alſo a ſtrong fort 


near the town, containing an epiſcopal. palace, maga- 
zine, and a church; but the palace, in which the biſhiop 


uſually reſides, ſtands in the town, and is a noble ſtruc- 
ture, the firſt ſtone of which was laid in the year 1720. 
The cathedral, together nary, is dedicated to 


r with a f 


St. Kilian, the patron of Wurtz and Franconia. 
As this city is under the dominion of an eccleſiaſtical 


prince, the reader need not be told; that it contains va 

great number of churches, monaſteries, and nunneries, 
and other religious foundations. Here alſo is an uni- 
verſity founded in 1403, a houſe of the Teutonic order, 
and another of the order of St. John, a "OY for 
- cannon and bells, a ' handſome college, and ſeveral hoſ- 
pitals. In the biſhop's cellar are ſaid to be more than 60 
tuns of curious workmanſhip, full of excellent old wine. 
At the entrance of the bridge, over the Maine, is a tri- 
-umphal arch of hewn ſtone. Of the 


| abbies, one, _ 
Wiſent and the Rednitz: yet the duke and magnificent, belongs 2 Scots Benedictines. —— 
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Athedrul un antiext Gothic ſtructure, is richly adorned 
. ſtatues, —_ &. af marble: and 
es paintings, - ſculptures, 


Me end. reins of 1 
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organs, the benthes for the canons, and the altars. Moſt 
' of the ſtatues alſo are git. The great hoſpital of St. 
 Falidhi here; is one of the richeſt and molt ificent 
in Europe, having a greater eſtate and income than the 
hep himſelf. In the caſtle is a fine train of artillery, 
all the impletnents neceſſary for gunners, and vaſt 
tities of muſket balls, bombs, bullets, flints, beſides 
proviſten for 6000 men at arms, and 40,000 
ſoot. Several diets have been held in this city, 
which; like moſt others, has experienced many calami- 
ties, and uh og when, eee OR 2 277 
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Etlang, one of the ſix head - towns, as they ok 
called, of the prineipality, ſituated at the conflux of the 
Rednitz with the Schwabach, and diſtinguiſhed into the 


yells 'of and filver. Every thing | re 3 The 1 en e 1 alſo called Chri- 
£0 5 khd gilt in the church; the pulpit, the |] ſtian-Erlang, having been begun e margrave Chri- 
is carved gilt N i 1686, is one of he fineſt 8 : 


many. It lies cloſe to Old Erlang, being almoſt envi- 
roned with a wall of free-ſtone, and containing a mar- 
gravial palace, with a fine garden, an univerſity, and ſe- 
veral churches. Same manufactures are alſo carried on 
here, eſpecially thoſe of hats and ſtockings. | 

Neuſtadt on the Aiſch, one of the head-towns of the 
principality, containing a margravial palace, and giving 
name to a bailiwic. There are many other ſmaller towns, 
but not worth mentioning, as they contain nothing 
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„ 4.4 BRANDENBURG.. 
Tur wif eſe principles werbly rl 
and the mountains abound with | _ | 
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Antimony N 
K t:“ Cryſtal 101 72. 4 
| Terra Sigillata 
Gold Silver, &c. 


The country contains many woods, is well watered, 
and aleunds in fiſh. The eſtabliſhed religion is Luthe- 


raniſm, but Calviniſts, and Roman Catholics are tole- | 


rated. The manufactures are of 


| Stockings Hats 2 
Porcelain _ -. W hite earthern ware, 
Woollen Cloth Brown ditto, 

„ The principal places are 


-:*Bareuth; the capital, which contains 2 magnificent! 
| erected ſubſcquent- to the year 1753, two Luthe- 
mn, and ane Calviniſt church, a mint, a Roman Ca- 
Wie chapel, &c. - The ſeat. of the high colleges" is 
"here und in the neighbourhood, in a wood, is a neat 


Swale, called the Hermitage. | 
dis. Gorgen- am- ſec, à town on a lake, contains a no- 


N = * manu- 


5 1 a 2 4 . 0 
Streitburg is 2 market town, has a caſtle, e 
202 bailiwic, and is famous for the yellow marble dug in 
Hof, on che Saale, contains four churches, a woollen 
nunufacture, and a gymngſium; Neila is famous for its 

and iron mines, and quarries of green marble; 
| iedel is a conſiderable town on the Roſzlaur © 
--1Cullembach is 25 miles eaſt from Bamberg. It ſtands, 


TR the Red Maine, one of the rivulets that forms 
Maine: ſome take this to be the uery centre of Ger- 
many. In 1430 it was plundered by the Huffites: in 
15 upon the approach of the inhabitants of Nurem- 
berg, with the princes their allies, the citizens, finding 
were not able to ſuſtain a ſet ſire to the town, 
retired, with their beſt effects, to the neighbouring 
euſtle of Blaſſenbourg; or Plaſſenberg: their enemies, 
however, advanced to the town, extinguiſhed the flames 
A faſt as they could, made 2 great booty, and took the 
enſtle alſo in 1554; after a long ſiege, and demoliſhed it; 
but the Nurembergers were afterwards: obliged to rebuild 
it, and it ĩs very well fortiſied. In it are kept the antient 
.wecords- of the family of Brandenbourg, conſiſting of 
diplomas, acts, and other impor- 
tant und fundamental piec as = 
Meiſſenſtadt, an old little town on the „ near 
- which: were formerly mines of tin and chryſtal. A large 
„Hake takes its name from it, abounding with delicious 
74 1 


and pern. 1G a 
— — a market town, giving name to a baili- 
wic, in which is a copper and iron mine, beſides ſeveral 
forts of marble, and inedicindl ſprings. 
- .*2 Golderonach, à "ſmall * on Boe OA 
her was former] ? - mine. le of various 


2 x ” 4 
l - o - 
* 


the Maine, not far from Fichtelberg, nor from the 


particular. Beſides this principality, the margraves 
* poſſeſſed of — Refs in che Achduchy of 


ne Bipbeprie of EICH S 1 E T 8 


MOTH [8 biſtioprie is bounded by the Upper Palatinate, 
E 


Upper Bavaria, the duchy of Neuburg, the county of 
Papenheim, and the principality of Anſpach. It is a 


| fruitful e about 40 miles in length; but the 


Il breadth is ſmall in compariſon, and very unequal. The 


| biſhop is a prince of the empire, but ſuffragan of Mentz, 
and has a revenue of between nine and 10,0001. The 
chapter cohiſifts of 14 capitulars, and 14 domiciled, who 
| muſt be all gentlemen by 16 deſcents. There are no 
land- ſtates here, and the inhabitants are all Roman Ca- 
tholics. "The biſhopric was founded by St. Boniface, 
who made his fifter's ſon Wilibald, afterwards cano- 


I nized by pope Benedict XIII. firſt biſhop thereof, in the 


year 745. Here are the uſual hereditary offices, and high 


{| colleges. The biſhop is perpetual chancellor of the 
{| univerſity of Ingolſtadt, and lord of ſeveral fiefs poſ- 


| ſefſed by princes and counts. The moſt conſiderable 
places in the biſhopric are, | | | 
Eichſtett, or Aichſtadt, i. e. the town or city of 
| Oaks, fo called from the huge oaks that formerly grew 
near it. Here, beſides an epiſcopal palace, and cathe- 
dral dedicated to our Lady, are ſeveral cloiſters and 
churches, with a large gollege. In St. Walburg's 
church is a rock, or altar, as it is ſtiled, containing the 
breaſt bones of the ſaint, from which, what they call an 
| oil, but which, in reality, is only a vapour, for it nei- 
ther burns nor ſwims upon the ſurface of ＋ is faid to 
flow, and force itfelf through the ſtone twice a year. 
This holy oil is put up in ſmall phials for the uſe of pil- 
grims, and other devotees, who are aſſured of its mira- 
4 culous virtues, and for that reaſon. reſort hither in great 
numbers to purchaſe ſome of it, and pay their devotions 
to the bones of the faint. It has a curious cathedral, to 
' which one of their biſhops, preſented a fine pyxis for the 
hoſt, which is of pure gold, in form of a ſun, weighs 40 
| marks, and is adorned with 350 diamonds, 1400 fine 
| pearls, 250 rubies, and ſeveral other precious ſtones, the 
whole being valued at '60,000 guilders. In 1704, this 
| town was taken by a French detachment, It lies in a 
valley, but the biſhop refides, for molt part, at the for- 
treſs of Willeboldſburg, commonly called Walperſburg, 
which is about two miles off, upon a hill. The archives 
Ly kept here, and it likewiſe contains an arſenal and 
| Abenburg is a ſmall town and citadel ; and Hirchſberg 
1 FE on a mountain, which gives name to a bai- 
wie. . oy LES 5 = 


m. bib of ANSP A CH, 
'THIS principality has Wurtzburg on the weft, 


Bamberg on the north and caſt, and Swabia on the ſouth. 
5 Grain 

] a} a. Wine FUR . | 

pete ee Iran” - 11 Marble | 

| Fins.” go Medicinal ſprings, &c. 


* dna | J 
Some are mountainous, yet the others produce 
good allies: in which abundance of cattle are both bred 
* fed; The woods are well ſtored with game, and the 
; 4 rivers 
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rivers with fiſh. The chief of the latter are the Red- 


nitz, the Altmuhl, the Jaxt, the 'Wornetz, and the 


Tauber. This principality, excluſive of that of Bay- 


feuth, brings in 500, 000 crowns yearly to its ſovereign. 


The predominant religion is Lutheraniſm; but at Schwa- 


| bach the Calviniſts have the free exerciſe of theirs. At 
them contribute to the payment of its aſſeſſment to the 
empire and chamber- “tt. The prineipal places in the 
county | | | off 


Anſbach is a military academy. Phe principal manu- 
factures of the country are tapeſtry, ſtockings, cloth, 
ſtuffs, gold and filver lace, wire; needles, 
jeather, and mirrors. The reign 


re and circle. 
guard of horſe, and one regiment of foot of ſeven com- 
jies. The principal places in the principality. ate, 


Anſpach, which gives name to it, and. is its capital, 


ſtanding on the Under-Retzat, and containing @ palace, 
in which the margraves commonly reſide. - Here the chief 
courts, councils, and offices are held. There alſo is a 
publie library here, with a collection of medals, a mint, 
s gymnaſium, a poreelain manufactory, barracks for 
ſome companies of foot, beſides two gardens, and a 
fine orangery and green-houſe' belonging to the prince, 
and ſeveral churches. The town is imall, but well- 
built, and ſurrounded with walls. Ae 
Bruckberg, a beautiful pleaſure-houſe belonging to the 
margrave, and ſtanding on an eminence. "ROD 
Schwabach, on a river of the 


and has a great trade in 
| Gold Silver ＋ 
ron Steel 
Braſs Hardwares 
e 2 
apeſtry Lace 
Stockings Tobacco. 


The other towns and villages of this principality do 
not contain any thing that merits a particular deſcrip- 
tion. 5 3 5 * FA 5k 
The TEUTONIC ORDER. 


: THIS order was founded in the year #790, in Pale- 


ſtine, and the knights were at firſt called knights of the 
Virgin Mary 


„ or brothers of the Teutonic houſe of our 
Lady of ' Jerufalem. They muſt be all Germans, and of 
true antient _— They are to bind themſelves by 
vows to defend the Chriſtian religion, and the Holy-land, 
and to protect and aſſiſt the poor and the ſick. In 1226 
and 1228, after they had been obliged to quit Paleſtine, 
they obtained à grant of all the lands they ſhould conquer 
from the pagan Pruſſians; whereupon they ſubdued all 
Pruſſia, Courland, Semigallia, and Livonia, but after- 
wards loſt them all again. The ſuperior of this ſpiritual 
order is ſtiled the grand and Teutonic matter, admini- 
ſtrator of the grand maſterdom in Pruſſia, maſter of the! 


Teutonic order in Germany and Italy, and lord of Freu- 


denthal and Eulenberg. He is a prince of the empire, 
and, as ſuch, has a ſeat and vote in the diets'of the em- 


pire, and of this circle. Both Roman-catholics and 


proteſtants may be inveſted with the order, and the pro- 
teſtant knights are permitted to marry. The eſtates, 
which. they are poſſeſſed of in Germany were obtained 


partly by purchaſe, and partly by donation, and conſiſt 


of what is properly called the maſterdom of Margen- 
theim, and 12 bailiwics. The grand-maſter is choſen 
by the chapter, conſiſting of the counſellors and com- 
manders, or commenders, the latter of whom are admini- 
ſtrators and judges of the bailiwics and commenderies ; 
but in weighty matters, an appeal lies from them to the 
| ee The counſellors. alſo, and the commen- 

rs,” are choſen by the chapter, the latter out of the 


former, and confirmed by the grand-maſter. 


Cunty of HENNEBERG. | 


This county is about 24 miles in length, and nearly 
as much in breadth. B conſiderable quantities of 
grain, it yields al ſo tobacco, medicinal and ſalt ſprings, 
with mines of ſilver, copper, and iron. The chief 
river by which it is watered is the Werra, into which 


Teyeral ſmaller ſtreams fall. The inhabitants are all Lu- ſout | f. Venic 
'therans, except at Schmalkalden, where the Calvinifts on the eaſt by Hungary; and on the weſt by Swiſſerl 
| Have a church. The only manuſaQures of the county — 


| lain, 
ing margrave has a feat | 
and voice in the college of princes, and at the diets of the 

His military eſtabliſhment is a life- | 


ſame name, is populous, 
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bourg-Saal 4 
Heſſe-Caſſel. Some of theſe princes are entitled by it 


I name from its ſalt ſprings, and belonging to 
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| 42 2514 
worth mentioning are thoſe of arms, hard- ware, and 
fuſtians. The proprietors-bf it are the electot of Saxony, 
the duke of Saxe-Weimar, Meinungen, Gotha, Co- 
eld, Hilburghauſen, and the landgrave 


voices in the dists of che empire and ciwle, and all of 


are, A innen 231119 een ere 5 | 
Schleuſingen, lying on the little mer Schleun, and 
belonging, with its bailiwic, and ſeveral others, to the 
clector of Saxony. ' Here is a caſtiꝶ, in high the princes 
of Henneberg uſed ſamatimes 40 reſide.Hhe don 


[| is not large, but has à gymnaſium in it, bslonging in 


common to all the dukes of Saxony, who have a ſhare 
in the county, and à commandery of the örder of St. 
John. Not tar from it is a medicinal ſpring Hed Wil- 
helmſbrun. _ .... ETON | 

Ilmenau, a ſmall town on the Ilm; belonging to 
Saxe- Weimar, and containing a mine oſſiee, on account 
of the copper and filver-mints in the heighbourhodd, 


which were formerly more odnfiderable thaw at preſent. 


Meinungen, a town ſituated on the riyer Werra, and 
giving title to a branch of the houſe — | 
who. have a, palace in it, with à library and cabinet 
medals. In chis palace alſo are kept the Henneberg ar- 
chives, belonging in oom mon 40 the princes of Saxon 
In % neighbpurhood-of the town tobacco is much cul- 
tivate , ed T4d. bn . r. _ 
Henneberg, a village, where formerly ſtdod the caſtle, 
from which the county took its name, and in which the 
antient counts commonly reſided. r Rr 100y 
Salzungen, a ſmall, town on the Werra, takin its 
AXE= 


Meinungen. Near it alſp is a medicinal ſpring. 
| Romhild, a town, giving name to a ſeigniory, and 


containing a caſtle, which, with the town and ſeigniory, 
belongs to Saxe- Meinungen. | | | 
|. Schmalkalden, aà pretty, 
town, having ſalt ſprings, and a citadel near it called 


* 


7 
# 


large, . populous, thriving 


Wilhelmſburg. A great trade alſo is carried, on here.in 
iron and ſteel wares, there being mines of iron in the 
neighbourhood,” and forges in the town, which is famous 
in hiſtory, on account of the meetings held in it by the 


proteſtant - princes, concerning the, reformationg and the 


ther with-ſeveral-bailiwics-;and, diſtricts, beldpgs..to. the 


league concluded by them in 1531. This town, toge: 


- 
= 
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landgr ave. of Heſſe-Caſſel. 2 


2 97 


e palaces, a gymnaſium, and ſeveral 


| 


ſouth by the Adriatic Sea, and the territory, of 2 


ieee, 3784 53 og n roam V; IS: | 
- TheiCounty rf SCHWARZ EN BERG. 
; c IE » 5 0 6 * 


THIS county is about 16 miles in length, but very 
narrow in proportion. The inhabitants are ſome Roman 
catholics, and ſome Lutherans. The prince has a ſeat 
and voice in the college of - princes in the diets of the 
empire and circle. He is poſſeſſed of other eſtates be- 
ſides theſe in the empire, but the only places of note in 
the country are Mark- Brail, a ſmall town on the Maine, 
and Schwarzenberg, à caſtle on a mountain, a. 


cu of 'H O HENL O HE 


T HIS county is 20 jmiles long, and nearly as many 
broad, tolerably fertile, and well watered, and the prin- 
cipal places are, $63 6 4520 ty 1 fp 75 „ 
Ochrengen, the capital, ſituated on the Ochrg,.con- 
palaces, ſeveral churches, 

entein, a palace on a mountain; Sindri a 
town on the Kocher; Pſedebach, a market town; W al- 
denburg, a ſmall village; Frankenau, a,market-town z 
Schillingsfurſt, a palace on a mountain; Neuenſtein, a 


town with a caſtle 3; Langenburg, a town with a palace 3 


[| Ingelfingen, a ſmall town, 9 to, and-1$ 


the reſidence of a branch of the Neuenſtein line; and 
Kirchberg, a ſmall town on the Ja t. 
vin. The cl f AUSTRIA.” 
THE circle of Auſtria is bounded on the north by 
Moravia, Bohemia, and the cirele of Bayaria; on the 


* 


ww 


the in- 


and the firſt in rank; and the in 
; 2 itants 


It is che largeſt cixc 


232 


part of it to the illuſtrious houſe which bears 
— and whi e e arm 
F 


aach AUSTRIA. 


py of Auſtria i is divided into e 
Lower, the former b fituated weſtward, and the 
eaſtward.” It is by r . 


rr A 
on the eaſt. It extends near 70 miles from n 


941 
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fonth, on both ſides the Danube. It is in 
1 Tbe diets of 
e Serre ei 0 Biſhop's 8 | 
; Counts ,. ;__ ..;.... Abbots. | 
© Barons 922 Provoſts 
r $141 . 'L =#5 nn Bw Trenne | 
and in them treat of contributions, taxes, military 
affairs, &c. diet of Lower Auſtria is held at Vi- 


enna, and that of Upper Auſtria at Lentz. The Pro- 
eeftant religion; for ſome time ſubſequent to the refor- 
mation, made a y confiderable-progreſs, but at length 
was proſeribed, and in = manner ſuppreſſed. The arch- 
biſhop of Vienna is a prince of the holy Roman empire, 
in bears the pall and croſs. The manufaQures are, 


"Silks © Sold and filver lace _ 
21 d 2 en O1 FX * — k 
7 7 Linen ; 
* . 2 ; Cn. 
Plate 1 f 
Hard wares & n be. ne 


Great quantities of Alam, ſaffron, wine, &c. are ex- 
ported, but few commodities are permitted to be im- 
12 and thoſe which are allowed are loaded with ſo 
many im and duties, as to amount almoſt to a pro- 
Hibition. - At Vienna there is a chamber of commerce, 
and ag exchange and s len bank, which were cftabliſhed 


— _ 
— _— AUSTRIA. 


THIS country was divided into four circles in the 


Joſs e ſituated on the ſouth, and 
*two on dhe north fide of the Danube. Thoſe to the 


ſouthward are called the circles below and above the fo- | 


reſt of Vienna; and thoſe to the northward, — 
below and above the mountain of Manhartſberg. 
Principal places in Lower Auftria are the — 

Vienna is not only the capital of the circle of 
 Aiitria, but the metropolis of the — 
pire, and the reſidence of the emperor. It is ſituated in 
48 deg; 14 min. n e e 
"at the nee of | 


which i watered by the Danube, Ps 
Ti called Been, by the natives Wien, and by the 
Poles Wieden. The Danube is here wide, and 


very 
forms ſeveral beautiful iſlands, which are well ſtocked 
with wood. This eity was famous in the time of the 


Romans, but ſince that period we have but very little ac- 
"count of it till the year 1158, when I. of Auſtria 
"rebuilt it; and in 1555 it was utiſied, and 
ſurrounded by id for. the ran- 
_ ſom of Richard I. king of England. his ranſom was 
140,000 marks of filver,- in weight, ſo prodi- 


a ſum for thoſe times, that the En lh were forced 
do ſell their church- plate to raiſe it. It — made an Im- 


7 Frederic II. in 1236, but four after 
5 cry by ſubject to the houſe of Aut 4 ZEneas 


; Syn, who woe at rei age years ago, Tay, this this 
city abounded with pal palaces fit for ki 
which vied with thoſe of Italy: a . which it 


. 
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A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRA PHY. 
habitants in general are Roman Catholics. The princi- || divers very memorable ſieges, via. 1. By Matthiac Cor. 


3 


Britain, nu ge the latter 
e 
: [{ of the 6000 Spaniards into Italy, 


| generally keep it dry, for the 


in the-ſhape o tiles. 


* eren though it has ſuſtained 


g 


vin, king of Hungary, who, took it in 1490, and di 
here in 1495. 2. By the grand ſeignior Soliman . 
Magnificent, in 1529, when he made 20 attacks upon it 
with 300, ooo men; but Philip, elector atine, bravely 
defended it, and the emperor Charles coming to its 
relief with 9o, ooo men, obliged the Tur 
ſiege on the 14th of October following. It was again 
attacked by the * an 1532 and 1548, and again in 
1683, when Kara grand vigir, beſie ged it 
with 100, ooo men, who cannongded it from the 24th of 
y to the beginning of September, and laid 7 the 
— 2 palace, as well as ſeveral other gr 2 
in 72 bye count * 


29 


(7 th 
-and Sy brave -prince- Eugene, 
attacked the —.— on the lath of September, 78. 
and totally routed them; ſo that they not only Quitted 
their camp, but their cannon and baggage: and the vi- 
zir, who left his tent for the king of Poland to ſleep in, 
was, by the . feinst e en on his re- 
turn to Bel 

On the 44 of April 17255 treat) 


years had been ſpent, in little but ceremony, at the con- 


1] greſs of Cambray. On the 16th of March 1731, that 


called the ſecond Vienna treaty of peace and alliance 
was concluded here, between the emperor and Great 
guaranteed the Pragmatic 
former conſented to the introduction 
and footr after agreed 
to the ſame with the king o Spain himſeif, by that 
called the third treaty of Vienna, concluded the 220 of 
5 e between the emperor, Great Britain, 
an 


Sanction, and 


ranſom- m of our king Richafd I. this city is well 
fortified, after the modern manner, with large broad 
baſtions, faced with brick, and edged wich freeſtone; 


viz. two towards the river, ten towards the land, and 2 
+ can let the river, but 


very deep ditch, into which: th 
of their cellars, In- 
cluding the ſuburbs, it is of a large circuit ; but 
the city itſelf is not above three — 2 round, and, both 
ee eee on and 

eſtminſter. It is very populous, and never without 
122 in the habits of moſt of the European nations; 
here not leſs than ambaſſadors, and 


ly 
11 other ne gore at a time, from foreign princes and 


beſides vaſt numbers of quality of the hereditary domi- 
nions, who are often at court; but no Turkiſh, ambaſ- 
4] fador i is ever permitted to lodge in this city. It contains 


about 180,000 ſouls. Some of the houſes are well-built 


of ſtone; fix ſtories high, with flat roofs, after the Ita- 
lian manner; but tho which are otherwiſe, are gene- 
rally contemptible, covered with pieces of timber, 
e ſtreets are of a middling ſize, 
— many of the houſes have four cellars, one under an- 
other, with an open ſpace in the middle of each arched 
roof, for a communication of air; and from the lower- 
moſt of all there js a tube to the top, to let in the air 
from the ſtreets. 
might be more unwholſome were it not for the wind 8, is 
erally aſeribed to the loads of mud and dirt in the 
ts, owing to the neglect of the ſcaven Between 
the city and ſuburbs, all round the wall, chere is an 
empty ſpace of about 600 paces in brgadth, in which 
none are to build. The city:contains about 
1.300 houſes, 29 churches, and ei ght chapels. 


This city was at firſt 4 biſbopri bilboptic, but ig now the ſee 


{of an archbiſhop, who depends immediately on the pope. 


Its cathedral, dedicated to St. hey ll R by 
Henry I. of Auſtria, and finiſhed II. is a lately 
fabric, but the windows, are 2 gits pain — 
_ the ſteeple and ſpire. is one of the neſt in Ger- 

„and much ſtronger than that at Straſburg, though 
— o 2 It is r the croſs 


3 and ſtar, l. up. 


feet high, and 1 
on the top were nner e Turkiſh arms, viz. a 
i” 


the citizens; becauſe, 
when 


to raiſe the 


of. peace. was. 
concluded here between the emperor and Spain, ee fer 


= the old inner wall, which was built with the 


ſtates, and from the princes and ſtates of the einpire, 


The malignity of, the air, which 


e 


pl 
th 
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EUROPE.] ] 
would on no other conditions ſpare the fteeple : and 
though he was obliged to raiſe the ſiege, and march off, 
et the arms e there till the Turks beſieged it 

ain in 1683, after which, becauſe they fired at the 
ſteeple, they were taken down. This ſpire has large 
crockets, above a yard long, and adorned with fol iage- 
work; and there is a moſt noble proſpect, from it, of 
the city and * country, and of the courſe of the 


Danube thro moſt of Auſtria, and almoſt to Preſ- 
ry. In the tower there hangs a caſe of 


in H 
P ro: rs, with whichgthey call the people to 
church, froſty Good Fay to 


aſter-day ; becauſe they 
will not ſuffer the bells te ring out, during the time that 


Our Saviourais ſuppoſedito have lain in the grave. At 
the entpynce of this church there is a ſtone placed in the 
wall, Wich they fancy to be one of thoſe wherewith St. 
Stephen was ſtoned to _ It looks like a pebble, 
and is worn very ſmooth* by the ſuperſtitious 

who think they gain ſome merit by touching it. 
church are many ſumptuous monuments of princes and 
other great perſons ;* but the princes of the Auſtrian fa- 
mily, who have been ſo long in poſſeſſion of the empire, 
have choſen to be buried in the chapel of the capuchins 
church, without any pomp, or leaving any memory of 
their narts or actions on their monuments. The Aulic 
churchyhere the moſt important ceremonies are per- 
formedMs flot the court church, though it is ſo near it, 


that therd js V to it, rom the palace, by a long 


le . a 
10 noble churches, and rich con- 
vents; particu ne for Scotſmen, in honour of their 
countryman St, , who was reckoned the patron of 


Auſtria 


Co 


is very large, has a chapel reſembling that called the 
Santa Caſa, or the Virgin'MHouſe, at Loretto in Italy, 
on the top of which re many columns, ſtandards, and 
other trophies, taken from the Tutks and Tartars. re 
are likewiſe two elegant and ſpacious colleges. . Be- 
fore that which faces the piazza there is a column of 
copper, in the centre of the mark#t-place, on a pedeſtal 


of white ſtone, bearing the ſtatue of the Virgin Mary, 


with the ſerpent at her feet, and four angels round her, 


with inſcriptions recommending Auſtria to her patronage. 
St. Peter's church is much eſteemed for its antiquity, be- 
ing the oldeſt in the city, and built in the ſame place 
where formerly ſtood the Ara Flaviana, dedicated to St. 
tian, F | gh, j 
Here is a noble univerſity, founded near 400, years 
ago, by the emperor Frederic II. who is ſaid to have en- 
dowed it with great revenues and privileges ; that it was 
afterwards enlarged by Ottocar, king of Bohemia, and 
completed by Albert III. of Auſtria, who divided it into 
four clafſes, with their peculiar rules and immunities. 
1. The Auſtrian claſs, which takes in the ſtudents of 
Auftria, Italy, and other provinces beyond the moun- 
tains. 2. That of the Rhine, which takes in the weſt 
part of the empire, France, Spain, and the Netherlands. 
3- The Hungarian' includes Hungary, Bohemia ; and 
That of the Saxons, takes in Saxony, the north of 
ermany, all the northern kings on the Continent, 
Great Britain, Ireland, &c. The chancellor and the 
maſter have power of life and death over the ſtudents. In 
1706, the emperor, Joſeph, erected an academy for 
| panting, ſculpture, and architecture. The public li- 
rary contains chiefly claſſical, and civil law-books. 
Proteſtants are not tolerated publicly to exerciſe their re- 
ligion, except in the chapels of ambaſſadors. The Jews 
were once permitted to reſide in a ſuburb beyond the ri- 
ver called Judenſtadt ; but being ſuſpected of ſecretly 
carrying on a Correſpondence with the Turks, they have 


ſince become entirely baniſhed from Auſtria, The Im- 


perial palace is mean, low, dark, and badly furniſhed ; 
though the library, which conſiſts of eight rooms, is well 
provided with manuſcripts and printed books; and the 
muſeum contains many admirable rarities both of art 
and nature. The theatre is ſuperb, and the ſtables are 
2 buildings of a vaſt length and expence, but no 
taſte, being divided into ſeven pavilions, which appear, 
at firſt ſight, to be ſo many different houſes; but the in- 


ner rooms are ill contrived :. and the long one for the | 


838 
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n this 


GERM A N Y. 
when Soliman the, Magnificent beſieged. the city, he 


| 


| 


\ 


'293 
horſes is ſo narrow, that they ſtand all in one row. In- 
deed there is a bad taſte here; which is too prevalent in 
the buildings in general : It is true, there are ſome ho- 


tels, and even palaces, wherein the rules of architecture 


have been preſerved ; but then they are ever charged with 
ſculpture, which is contrary to the noble ſimplicity of 
the antient architecture. Here is, however, the beſt ar- 
ſenal in the empire; where is ſhewn, to ſtrangers, the 
head of the grand vizir, who was ſtrangled at Belgrade, 
after he bad miſcarried in the fiege of Vienna. The 
German ſoldiers, when they took Belgrade, in their laſt 
war with the Turks, opened his tomb there, in hopes of 
treaſure, but found nothing, except the body in its ſhirt : 


and the governor _— that this ſame grand vi- 


Zir, when he laid fiege to Raab (which he was alfo 
obliged to raiſe) threatened that, if he maſtered the town, 
the head of its biſhop, then count Collonitz, ſhould be 
cut off, . becauſe he took the money out of the convents 
to encourage the garriſon ; he ſent the vizir's corpſe to 
the count, who gave it to this arſenal. In one of the 
baſtions there: is a great magazine of naval ftores for the 
emperor's galleys, &c. on the Danube. The ſeven chan 
nels, into which the Danube is here divided, contain ſe- 


veral iflands communicated together by ſeven bridges made 


of timber. The high bridge is formed by the interſec- 
tion of two ſtreets by equal angles, the foundation of one 
being as high as the tops of the houſes; and, in the 
other, an arch is built in the lowermoſt ſtreet to let the 
uppermoſt paſs over it. Here are two remarkable co- 
lumns, of which one is called the Conception of the 
Immaculate Virgin; and the other, St. Trinity, 
latter is 66 feet in height, formed like a pyramid, 
and has, at top, three figures, of gilt bronze, repreſent- 
ing the Trinity. The various ſuburbs of the city almoſt 
embrace it like a bow, and appear like ſo many different 
towns, the principal being called Leopoldſtadt, ang: 
abounding with handſome houſes of the nobles an 
2 The Prat, a woad im an iſland formed by the 
anube, is much frequented in fair weather; in its vici- 
nity is a walk called the Emperor's Garden, and the 
ruins of a palace which was deſtroyed by the Turks. 
Another ind, named St. Peter's, is capable of encamp- 
ing a large army. ER 1 | 
At the cabinet council the emperor preſides, and next 
to him ſets the king of the Romans; and, in the privy- 
council, the prime miniſter is preſident. Theſe have 10 
ſecretaries, the principal of whom figns the emperor's 
letters. The council of war has two generals as pre- 
ſidents, and ſeven major-generals as members, with pro- 
per ſecretaries, &c. The Aulic council conſiſts of an 
equal number of Roman Catholics and Lutherans, no- 
minated by the emperor, It is equal in power to the Im- 
perial chamber of Wetzlar, as there is no appeal from 
either. The court of chancery, for all buſineſs tranſ- 
acted at the Imperial court, whereof the elector of Mentz 
is always chancellor; but the vice-chancellor preſides in 
his abſence, and has an aſſiſtant, an aſſeſſor, two ſecre- 
taries, and a referendary. The writs are either in the 
German or Latin tongues. Here is a council of finances, 
and an Imperial council, where is alſo a preſident, 'con- 
fiſting of many lords and gentlemen ; among whom are 
the governors of the Hungarian cities where the mines 
lie, with the chief officers for the civil affairs of Hun- 
gary, Bohemia, Moravia, Sileſia, &c. who ſend direc- 
tions from hence to the reſpective governments of thoſe 
countries, | ” 
Though other chief courts may exceed the Imperial 
in pomp, yet, for real grandeur, this outſtFps them all: 
moſt of the officers of ſtate, and of the houſhold, are 
princes or counts, as are alſo the captains of the horſe 
and foot-guards : and there are not leſs than 100 gentle= | 
men of the bed-chamber, with golden keys at theic 
breaſts, who are all counts and barons ; of which qua- 
lity are alſo 60 pages yet ceremonies and the etiquette, 
a name by which they call antient uſages, give this court 
an air of conſtraint that is to be ſeen no-where elſe; and 
though.it is univerſally exclaimed againſt, it is as ſtiffly 
obſerved» as if it was an article of religion. They are 
very fond in-the city, as well as at court, of the days of 
Gala, which is the name they give to thoſe of feſtival 
and .ceremony, when there are commonly operas and 
comedies. here are three claſſes of them; the court 
gala, which is univerſal, _ Fn the Imperial family, 
| | and 


\ 


24 A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


and for the nobles” and plebeians ; at which time, eſpe- 
cially on the name-days, or birth-days of the emperor 
and empreſs, the court is extremely gay, and glittering 
with gold and diamonds. On theſe days the arch- 
ducheſles, becauſe it is the cuſtom at Vienna for ſiſters 
to dreſs alike, muſt be dreſſed all in their hair, as well as 
their maids of honour; and they wear robes much like 
childrens veſts, with great trains. The grand gala, 
which is kept in the city, is for the feſtival of ſome mi- 
niſter. The little = is, when the ladies are let 


blood; for, as baron Pollnitz tells us, If any lady of 


diſtinction does but ſend for a ſurgeon to open a vein, 
it is enough to put the whole city in gala: nay, (ſays he) 
the huſband makes a gala here for his wife, the wife for 
her huſband, the children for their parents, and brothers 
and ſiſters for one another; ſo that, to be ſure, two- 
thirds of Vienna are always in gala.“ It is a ſingular 
cuſtom at this court, that the empreſs dowagers can ne- 
ver quit mourning; for though their officers and other 
domeſtics wear coloured cloaths, their apartments and 
coaches muſt be always hung in black; neither muſt 
they be preſent at play, ball, or concert; and ſo by lo- 
fing their huſbands, they loſe the pleaſures of lite. 
The emperor's pleaſure-houſes are no better than his 

alace in the city. The caſtle of the Favorita, which is 
in the ſuburb of Leopoldfiat, is a great irregular Gothic 
building, full of turnings and windings, like the ſtreet 


it looks into, and appears more like a great convent of 


Capuchins, than a manſion for an emperor : the gardens 
a are pretty large, but otherwiſe mean. 


Luxemburg, though a neat convenient box, is even 


much inferior to the Favorita; but the court only ſtays 
there a month or ſix weeks during the ſeaſon for heron- 
hunting. The miniſters who attend the emperor there 
have houſes which, though not grand; are commodious; 
but any other perſon who goes thither to pay a viſit muſt 
return to Vienna for a bed. The court uſed tò ſpend 
a great part of the ſummer at the palace of New Favo- 
rita, which gives name to one of the ſuburbs; but the 
princes of Mansfeld have built one there which is much 
more magnificent. The emperor Joſeph, indeed, begun 
"a fine houſe at Schonborn, or Schonbrun, about a league 
"from this city, which, if finiſhed according to its plan, 
might have been another Verſailles ; but his empreſs 
dowager, to whom he left it, ſuffered the works to run 
to ruin. Sod (ls 
The palace of the late prince Eugene of Savoy is very 
ſtately, but ſituated in a narrow ſtreet, with a very little 
court before it. Here is a ſpacious ſaloon, adorned with 
great pictures, repreſenting the chief victories of that 
prince over the French and the Turks; and in two rooms 
next to this, a ſuit of rich my made by the famous 
Devos at Bruſſels. In the bedchamber beyond theſe, 
there is a luſtre of rock cryſtal, ſaid to have coſt 400,000 
florins, and rich tapeſtry, rolled up in pilaſters of green 
velvet, embroidered with gold, and adorned with figures 
of needle-work ſo fine, that they ſeem to be miniatures ; 
and the cloſet next to it is all over gilt. 
The palace of Lichtenſtein, which is bigger, and 


every whit as magnificent, is worth ſeeing, were it only. 
intings. The palaces of the ſuburbs in general 


for its 
are infinitely more grand than thoſe of the city, and 
they have both court-yards and gardens. Prince Eugene 
kad one here too, where he uſed to paſs the fine ſeaſon : 


it is a ſuperb ſtructure, with magnificent gardens, in | 


which are a fine caſcade, an orangery, and a menagerie, 


ſtored with the moſt uncommon creatures that the four 
parts of the world can furniſh : there is a faloon below 


ſtairs, all lined with marble of ſeveral colours, the ceil- 
ing of which is finely painted. 

? The civil government of this city is adminiſtered by 
a ſtadtholder, who muſt always be a perſon of noble ex- 
traction, and a gentleman of! | 

has ſeldom any other title than colonel of the city, and 
he has a lieutenant-colonel to command in his abſence, 
who has the direction of the fortifications, the arſenal, 
and the garriſon, which never ftirs from Vienna, and 
conſiſts of veteran ſoldiers, or the burghers and artificers 
of the city. The employments in this corps are very 
lucrative, but not being on the road to honour, are not 
much ſolicited by perſons of extraction. It is main- 
tained at the charge of the city, and uſed to mount 
guard at the emperor's palace, he having no other foot- 


the army. The governor 


guards. This city abounds with coffee-houſes, where 
the news-writers are not leſs free with the characters of 
their generals, ſtateſmen, &c. than they are at London. 
There —_ no hoſpital of invalids 4 the church 
doors are always plied with begging ſoldiers that have 
been diſabled in the ſervice. All round, upon the city 
walls, are barracks, or huts, for the garriſon, which are 
very well built, but not all of them occupied by the 
ſoldiers, ſome being tippling-houſes, and others for com- 
mon women. | | 
Kloſter-Neuburg is a rich foundation 14 Auguſtine 
canons; Baden is famous for its hot baths; Neuſtadt 
contains a military academy; and Hamburg is in the 
vicinity of the antient Cornuntun. | | 
The only town, beſides the above, in Lower Auftria, 
which merits deſcription, or indeed naming, is Molk, a 
market town on the Danube, near which is an exempted 
cloiſter of BenediQtines, which is the greateſt and the 
richeſt foundation of the kind in all Auſtria. The abbot 
is primate of the lower eſtates of this circle, and preſi- 
dent of the ſeat of prelates. The abbey is dedicated to 
St. Colman, whoſe tomb it contains. his St. Colman 
was the apoſtle of Auſtria, and of the blood royal of 
Scotland ; but his fate was ſomewhat ſingular, for in 
paſſing through this country in the habit of pilgrim, 
he was taken up and hanged as a ſpy. In K of the 
cellars is kept ſome wine, called St. Colm Wine, 
which is between three and 400 years of age. 


UPPER AUSTRIA. 
ww 


UPPER AUSTRIA is divi into four quarters, 
; NG. M 


viz. 1 a # 
Michel 
Black. 8. 


Hauſtruct 
Traun 

The principal places in the Hauftruck quarter are, 
Linz, the capital of Upper Auſtria, ſtanding on the 
Danube, 100 miles weſt of Vienna, and 110 ſouth of 
Prague. Here is a wooden bridge over the Danube; 
and on a hill in the eee f a citadel, which is 
ſometimes the reſidence of the emperor. | The town is 
well built of white free-ſtone, and populous, containing 
ſeveral handſome churches, cloiſters, ſquares, and foun- 
tains, and is much reſorted to by the nobility, who have 
pleaſure-houſes in the neighbourhood, It is alſo the ſeat 
of ſeveral courts and colleges for Upper Auſtria; carries 
on a conſiderable trade in gun-barrels and linen cloth; 
and has handſome ſuburbs, with two great yearly fairs, 
at Eafter and Bartholomew-tide.. In the neighbourhood 
likewiſe are plantations of hops.  . _ ih 

Wels, a well built town on the river Traun, ſaid to 
have been founded by the emperor Valerian, after his ex- 
pedition againſt the Scythians in Pannonia. Here is 2 
caſtle, in which the emperor Maximilian I. died. From 
this town alſo the neighbouring extenſive, barren heath 


of Welſar takes its name. Fin wt. 
Gmunden, a town fituated on the lake of Gmund or 
Traun, which abounds with fiſh, - It has a conſiderable 
trade in ſalt, made at Halſtadt, in the neighbourhood, 
brought hither by the lake, and exported as far as Vi- 
enna. The falt-pits were firſt diſcovered in 1303, by 
Elizabeth, conſort to Albrecht I. On an iſland in the 
lake is a royal citadel, called Ort. KDE) 
Focklabruck, or Voklabruck, a well-built town, on 
the river Vokl, which enjoys the privilege. of granting 
protection to all ſlaves, and ;whoſe burghers and mer- 
| chants, with their wares, are toll-free, throughout all 


| the Auſtrian dominions. Near it, in 1626, the rebel 
Bavarians were defeated. ; 


pgs fortified and defended by two caſtles, one within 
the walls, and another without. | 5 
Frankenburg, a town ſtanding on the borders of Ba- 
varia, and containing à citadel, which, together with 
the county denominated from them, and the incorporated 
e is the property of count Khevenhuller. 
ainmer, a citadel in the Atterſee, which is the largeſt 
lake in the whole country, and abounds in exquiſite 
fiſh, of which it yields a new ſpecies every month. 
Stroham, a filial commandery of the order of Malta. 
Schaumberg, a citadel, which gives name to a county, 
en now 


= \ 


Efferding, a ſmall town, not far from the Danube, 


render! 


archdul 
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now. belonging to the family of Stahrenberg, but for- 


merly an immediate county of the empire. kN 
The county of Neuberg alſo was formerly. an imme- 
diate county of the empire, but now belongs to the 
biſhop of Paſſau. Though this county is a part of Au- 
ſtria, it is ſurrounded on all ſides by Bavaria, and has ſe- 
veral citadels in it. | 
The moſt remarkable places in the Traun quarter are, 


Ens, in Latin Anifia, Anaſum, or Anaſſanum, a 


„ ſtrong, and well- built town, ſituated on the river 
of the ſame name, 15 miles eaſt of Linz, and go weſt of 
Vienna. It was built in the year 990 on the ſite of Lau- 
riacum, a Roman colony, deftroyed by the Huns, about 
the year 450, and the ſeat of ſome Roman emperors. 
Ens was formerly ſubject to its own count, till the em- 
peror Rodolph urchaſed it, and annexed it to the do- 
minions of Auftria. The river Ens falls into the Da- 
nube, two miles below the town. _ 
Steyer, a conſiderable town, ſituated at the conflux of 
the two little rivers Steyer and Ens, and inhabited 
chiefly by ſmiths, cutlers, and other artificers ; who, 
by. means of - the Danube, tranſport their workman- 
ſhip to various places. a 
| The only places in Michel quarter are Schlog, a 
cloiſter on the river, and the Millack-Bad, a celebrated 
medicinal bath near the Danube. | | 

In Black quarter are Freyſtadt, a ftrong, well-built, 
royal town, on the north fide of the Danube; and Grein, 
which contains a Franciſcan cloiſter, a Loretto chapel, a 
mount calvary, and an hermitage. | 
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THIS duchy is divided into Upper and Under Sti- 
ria; and bounded to the north by Auſtria, properly ſo 
called ; to the ſouth by Carricola; to the weſt by Salz- 
burg and Corinthia; and to the eaſt by Hungary. The 
air is unwholeſome, and the inhabitants are greatly 
troubled with fevers and ſwelled throats, which latter 
complaint is owing to the great quantity of ſnow-water 
which they drink. Upper Stiria is very mountainous, 


and exceedingly cold, but yet tolerably fertile. The | 
mountains contain filver, lead, copper, and iron, and 
the ſummits are covered with forefts, which ſupply wood 


for ſmelting thoſe metals. The ſteel of this country is 
rckaned the bet in Europe; oo 

In the whole duchy are 20 boroughs, near 100 market 
towns, and about 500 citadels : the highways are ſaid 
to be in very good condition. The common people ge- 
nerally ſpeak Wendiſh, or a very harſh dialect of the 


German, and the degter ſort are maſters not ofly of 
tates 


theſe, but al ſo of It and French. The land-it 

of this duchy conſiſt, as in Auſtria, of the prelates, 
lords, knights, and royal towns, and their aſſemblies are 
held at Gratz. The Roman Catholic is the only reli- 


gion tolerated in Stiria. Seckau is the ſee of a biſhop, 


ubject to the archbiſhop of Salzburg, whoſe vicar he is 
in moſt parts of Stiria. At Gratz is an univerſity, and 
in ſome other places, gymnaſia and ſeveral good colleges. 
The principal ei of the country are iron and 
ſteel works, of which there is a conſiderable exportation. 
Stiria continued a marquiſate, till the emperor Frederic 
Barbaroſſa erected it into a duchy. It has been con- 
ſtantly ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria, ſince Rodolph J. 
and to this day retains peculiar immunities. The 
counts of Trautmanſdorf are ſupreme hereditary ſtew- 
ards; the counts of Wildenſtein chamberlains; the 


counts of Saurau marſhals; the counts of Windiſh 


Gratz maſters of the horſe, &c. &c. 
The principal places are, 


Gratz, or Gracz, the metropolis of the duchy, lies | 


on the river Mur, 20 miles from the Drave, and 74 ſouth 
of Vienna: it is a neat, well-built city, in a pleaſant, 
fruitful country: it is defended by a wall, ramparts, 
and caſtle, on a rocky hill, and other fortifications, that 
render it almoſt impregnable. The caftle is on a high 
hill that commands a neighbouring country, where is the 
archduke's palace, which is finely furniſhed, and has a 
good library and muſeum. Here is a large college 
well endowed, which has the privilege of conferring 
degrees; ſo that it is reckoned among the univerſities 
of Germany, and is well filled with ſtudents. This 


town is the reſidence of the governor of Stiria, as it was 
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| antiently, a place of great conſideration. 


255 
formerly of the archdukes of Auſtria, particularly Fer- 
dinand II. afterwards emperor, who called theinſelves by 
its name : its ſuburbs, which are large, are waſhed by 
, rivulet of its own name, and its territory is very popu- 
ous. | 
Marburgh, celebrated for its Roman monuments, is 
24 miles ſouth of Gratz and Pettau, 36 miles ſouth-eaft 
from the ſame place, and is remarkable for its manufactures. 
Seckau, a citadel, and the uſual reſidence of the 
biſhop, whoſe ſee is at the town of that name in Upper 
tiria. 
Eggenberg, which gives name to a ſeigniory, belong- 
ing to count Leſſie, of Scottiſh e 105 3 
akeſburg, or Rakelſburg, ſituated on the river 
Muehr, and one of the ſtrongeſt and beſt towns in Sti- 
ria. The neighbouring country produces plenty of 
grapes, and other fruits. The burghers have the ſole 
privilege to buy all the new wines from Michaelmas to 
Catharine-tide, after which the peaſants may ſell to whom 
oy pleaſe. | | 
uetenberg, a market town, noted for the beſt wine in 
theſe parts. N | 
Cilli, or Zilli, formerly the capital of an indepen- 
dent county, which the emperor Frederic III, took poſ- 
ſeſſion of in 1457, when the laſt count was killed, leav- 
ing no heirs, and incorporated with Stiria. In this 
county ſtands the high mountain Bacher, or Pacher, rich 
in all ſorts of ores, as the mineral waters that iflue from 
it evidently ſhew. The highway between Cilli and 
Pettau was originally a Roman caufey, and ſeveral Roman 
mile-ſtones, and other monuments, have been found near 
it. The inhabitants of the county are all Sclavonians, 
otherwiſe called Wends, or Winds. The town, ftiled 
in Latin authors Cilia, Celia, Celeia, and Zelia, is very 


antient, and by many Roman coins, and other monu- 
ments diſcoyered in and about it, appears to have been 


* 


* 


Gunnawitz, a market town, near which is a re- 
markable ſpring, being warm in winter and cold in 
ſummer. 5 c lo af 

Studenitz, a noble female foundation, or priory, be- 
longing to the order of Dominicans. wil bn e 

The moſt remarkable places in Upper Stiria are, 

Judenburg, the capital, ſituated on the banks of the 
Muehr, in a plain, ſurrounded with high mountains, 
continually cevered with ſnow, 50 miles weſt of Gratz, 


and go ſouth of Vienna... It is 'a handſome town, con- 


taining a royal fort, two cloifters, and a college. Here 
alſo are two great 2 fairs. | cdl 
Leuben, a neat pleaſant town, ſtanding 25 miles north- 
eaſt of Jubenburg, and upon the ſame river. It was 
once the capital of a county. Here is a college, two 
cloiſters, and a great trade in iron. Near it is the 
rich nunnery of Gos „ Os 5 
Seckau, a conſiderable town, 40 miles weſt of Gratz, 
and an epiſcopal ſee, under the archbiſhop of Salzburg, 
by whom the biſhop is elected and inveſted... c. 
Bruck, on the Meuhr, 33 miles north-weſt of Gratz, 
is noted for a great cattle fair, a fine public ſquare, and 
two monaſteries. : I E 
Eifenartz, a_ conſiderable. town, ſituated 40 miles 
north-weſt of Gratz, and famous for its mines and forges 
of iron, whence it has its name. It ſupplies. all Ger- 
many with ſteel, and many places with iron; vaſt quan- 
tities of both being diſpoſed of at the great yearly fair, 
and at other times. e IE 
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A PART of this country was antiently called Car- 
nia, and the inhabitants Carni; but the former after- 
wards Carinthia, and the latter Carantani, and Carinthi. 
The country of Carinthia is bounded to the ſouth by the 
territories of Venice and Carniola; to the pars by 


Stiria, and the archbiſhopric of Saltzburg ; to the 
by Tirol, or Tyrol; and to the eaft by Stiria. The air 


is cold, the ſoil barren ; the rivers, brooks, &c. abound 
with fiſh, and the mountains yield many minerals. The 


principal places are, | 1 
Clagenfurt, the capital of the whole duchy, ſtanding 


140 miles ſouth-weſt of Vienna, being antiently called 


Claudia, and the ſeat of the dukes. It is well built and 


| fortified, and contains ſeveral churches and convents, 


with 
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with a. large college, a gymnaſium, and. a provincial 


equeſtrian ſtatue of the emperor Theobald, and two BE 
lars of marble, conſecrated, the one to the Holy 
tity, and the other to the Virgin. /Eneas Sylvius ſays, 


That in his time, if a man was ſtrongly ſuſpected of 


theft, they uſed firſt to hang him, and then try him, 
three days after. If he was found guilty, they let his 
body hang till it rotted; if innocent, wy took him 
down, buried him at the public charge, and prayed for 
His ſoul.” Between this town and St. Veit are ſome re- 
mains of an antient town, ſuppoſed to be Tiburnia, 
where Roman coins have been found, and other antiqui- 
ties. The Lutheran religion was ſuppreſſed here, anno 
1600. Fog 
Villach, 12 miles weſt of the latter, near the Drave, 
over which there is a bridge. It is a populous town; a 
t thoroughfare, and famous for its mineral waters. 
he fituation of this town is among hills, and the 
churches are noted for their fine paintings. The gover- 
nor is nominated annually, the emperor naming him two 
years running, and the biſhop of Bamberg a third. 


Duchy of CARNIOLA. 


CARNIOLA is bounded by the Gulph of Venice 
to the weſt, by Sclavonia and Croatia to the eaſt, by Ca- 
rinthia and Stiria, to the north, and by the Adriatic ſea 
to the ſouth. It is 110 miles long, 50. broad, rather 
cold, but, at the ſame time, tolerably fertile. The 
lower claſs of people ſpeak the Sclavonian, or Wendiſh 
language, the better ſort, German, but both with a very 
indifferent dialect. The peaſants are a very hardy ſet of 
people, going barefoot in the midſt of winter, never co- 
vering their breaſts from the inclemency of the weather, 
and fleeping on a hard bench, without bed or bolſter. 
In the Upper and Lower Krain the people wear long 
beards; and ſuch as live by exporting the commodities 
of the country on pack-horſes are called Samers, or, 
more properly, Saumers. The ſtates of Carniola conſiſt 
of the clergy, the nobility, knights, and royal 'tewns. 
Chriſtianity was firſt planted in this country about the 
middle of the eighth century, and, in the fixteenth, Lu- 
theraniſm made a confiderable progreſs in it; but, ex- 


cepting the Walachians or Uſkokes, who are of the | 


Greek church, and ſtile themſelves Staraverzi, i. e. Old 
Believers, all the inhabitants at preſent are Roman Ca- 
tholics. In the whole duchy are three biſhoprics, 24 
cloiſters, four commanderies, and 134 pariſhes ; but to 
the biſhopric of Leybach belong alſo many pariſhes in 
Stiria and Carinthia, The principal commodities ex- 
ported from hence are iron, ſteel, quick-filver, white 
and red wine, oil of olives, ' cattle, 5 cheeſe, linen, 
and a kind of woollen ſtuff called Mahalan, Spaniſh 
leather, honey, walnuts, and timber, e with all 


manner of wood-work, as boxes, diſhes, trenchers, 


ſpoons, ſieves, &c. Carniola was long a marquiſate or 
margravate; but in the year 1231 was erected into a 
duchy. On the extinction of the margraves, the inha- 
bitants made choice of Frederic II. duke of Auſtria and 
Stiria, for their ſovereign. The arms of Carniola are 
an eagle crowned, on whoſe breaft and expanded wings 


zs to be ſeen a diced creſcent. The counts of Thurn are 


ſupreme hereditary ſtewards in Carniola and the Windiſh 
Mark ; the houſe of Averſberg, chamberlains and mar- 
ſhals; the prince of Lamberg, - maſter of the horſe ; 
the count of Cobenzel, cup-bearer ; the barons of Eck 
and Hohenwart, ſewers; the count of Gallenberg, 
ranger; the count of Katzenſtein, keeper of the jewels; 
the baron of Eck, ftaff-bearer ; count Sauer of Anken- 
ſtein, carver; and the count of Lanihieri, falconer. 
The principal officers for the government of the country 
Land captain, or governor in chief, 
Burgrave of Laubach, Wo. 
Land lieutenant, 


This duchy has ſeveral immaterial ſubdiviſions, ſuch 
as Upper, Lower, Middle, Inner, &c. but the prin- 


* " 


cipal places are | 


Laubach, the capital of this duchy, and in the centre 


ixt the upper and lower parts. It ſtands on a ſmall 
4 
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houſe, in which the ſtates aſſemble. Here is alſo an | 


| 
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i} a ſea, which was before fie 
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river of the ſame name, which falls into the Save 10 
miles below it; and is 20 miles eaſt of Biſhopſlack, and 
144 ſouth-weſt of Vienna. The air here is not reckoned 
wholſome, yet it is a populous well-built city, which 
the emperor, Frederic III. made the ſee of a biſhop, for- 
merly under the juriſdiction of the patriarch of Aquileia, 
but now dependent on the pope. It has a cathedral, 
a large caſtle ; but it is commanded by an hill, and 
the town is not very ſtrong, eſpecially towards the river : 
however, it held out a ſiege in 1440, till the emperor 


Frederic III. came to its relief. The princes of the 


houſe of Auſtria have the right of appointing the pre- 
lates and the chapter here, which only conſiſts of ſix 
canons, of whom, indeed, the biſhop nominates one. 
Here is a fine houſe, where the ſtates of the duchy meet, 
and the prince de Averſberg has alſo a palace in it. Here 
are ſeveral convents for both ſexes, and the river is noted 
for breeding the largeſt crayfiſh in Europe. 
Crainburg, or Krainbourg, on the banks of the Save, 
over which it has a bridge, is ſeven miles north of Bi- 
ſhopſlack, 20 north-weſt of Laubach, and 26 ſouth- eaſt 
of Clagenfurt. It ſtands on the top of a hill, and is 


If fortified with a ſtrong caſtle. It has three churches, and, 


in its ſuburbs, a monaſtery of Capuchins. It once gave 
title to a marquis of the antient Bavarian family, and is 
ſuppoſed to have been a Roman colony; becauſe coins 
and medals, with other Roman monuments, are dug up, 
in and about the town, every day. | 
Ratſmondorf, in this nei . on the north ſide 
of the Save, has alſo many , #55 antiquities, and gives 


title to a Roman family in Stiria. 


Lack, or Biſhops-lack, on a ſmall river, 10 miles 
ſouth of Crainburg, and 30 from Venice, is a city which 
was plundered and burnt in 1451. but is handſomely re- 
built and fortified, and is ſubject to the biſhop of Frey- 
ſing, to whom the emperor Hen III. gave it; and the 
8 of it is his lieutenant. Te diſtrict is 10 German 

ues round, and contains 200 villages. TH 
hat part of Iſtria which belongs to Auſtria is very 
fertile. It is divided into the county of Metterberg, and 
lordſhip of Caſtua. The only places of any conſidera- 
tion are Metterberg, which gives name to the county and 


| is its capital. It is without walls or ramparts, but has a 
caſtle to defend it. Antiguana, a large but dull town. 


Biben, the ſee of a biſhop. Bercketz, a ſmall town with 


an harbour on the Adriatic; and Caſtua, which gives 
name to the lordſhip, and, like the latter, is ſituated on 


the Adriatic. | 

St. Viet is ſituated on a bay of the Adriatic, has a 
ſtrong caſtle, is otherwiſe well fortified, and poſſeſſes a 
good trade on account of its excellent harbour, by which 
large quantities of goods are e. ted and imported. 
'The nearing territories yield ;abundance of wine, 
fruits, particularly figs, &c. The governor of the town 


is ſtiled captain, and reſides in the caſtle; and on the 


oppoſite fide of the river there is a chapel, dedicated to St. 
* 7 0 of Loretto. The neighbouring gulph abounds 
in fiſh, among which is a ſpecies called gatta, the ſkin 
of which forming a kind of ſhagreen, is uſed for the 


caſes of watches, caſkets, teleſcopes, &c. This town 


was formerly incorporated with the duchy of Carniola, 
and bore a ſhare in its taxes, but at preſent it is neither 
reckoned a part of its territory, nor is it ſubject to its 
impoſts. | 
_ Zirknitz, or Czirnitz, contains about 300 houſes, 


but is particularly remarkable for its famous lake, called 


the Czirnitzer lake, or ſea, which is 16 miles long, and 


eight broad, incompaſſed with mountains and foreſts at 


ſome diſtance, and on the eaſt fide with a foreſt of pear- 
trees. The water ſinks under ground every year in { = 


| through many large holes in the bottom, leaving it quite 
dry till September, when it returns ſpouting out of thoſe 


holes, with ſuch violence, that it foon riſes to the height 
of a pike, and covers all the apr again, making that 

ds of corn, paſture, and 
hunting: for, after the retreat of the water, the people 
ſow corn there, which ripens for the ſickle before Sep- 
tember ; and the {ens grows here ſo quick, that it af- 
fords paſture for the cattle and deer that are turned into 
it from the neighbouring hills and foreſts, which are 


taken off before the ſprings riſe again. The fiſh that 


abound here are carp, eels, tench, &c. which none 
muſt catch without licence from the prince of Ecken- 
| | | — | durg, 


north - 
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burg, who is lord of the manor, till the water retires ; 
and then the peaſants catch great numbers, by laying 
their nets over the holes. The neighbours ſay, the lake 
conſtantly obſerves this courſe, but can give no reaſon. 
for this ſtrange phznomenon of nature. 0 
Laas lies near this lake, with a caſtle on the river Bo- 
ick, that runs into it 20 miles ſouth-eaſt from Zirchnitz, 
and is noted for a breed of well-ſhaped horſes, though 
not near ſo good for ſervice as thoſe bred in Karſtia. 
Upper Laubach, 16 miles weſt from the other already 
deſcribed, and on the ſame river, but near the ſource 
of it, is conſiderable by being a mart for Italian goods, 
which are brought hither in great quantities over the 
mountains from Gortz, and ſeat to all parts of Germany. 
The province of Windiſchmark, in Latin Vindorum 
Marchia, is in the ſouth-eaſt corner of this duchy, 
Some reckon it a Sclavonian province, and ſubject to the 
emperor, and not as part of Carniola, to which it ad- 
joins. It is about 55 miles in length, and 30 where 
broadeft ; but it was formerly much larger. I hough it 
is a mountainous,” barren country, eſpecially towards the 
ſouth, it produces corn, and excellent white wine. Its 
inhabitants are thought to be a branch of the Venedi. 
Their language is a mixture of the Sclavonic and Ger- 
man, and their religion Roman Catholic. $I 
- Metling, or Motling, the chief town of the Win- 
diſchmark, ſtands in a pleaſant, fruitful Fwy, on the 
river Culp, and the frontier of Croatia, 15 miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Rado) hs-werd, and 35 ſouth-eaſt of Cilley. 
The chief ade of its inhabitants is fattening ſwine in 
two neighbouring woods. of cheſtnuts and oaks. . This 
town lies full in the road from Laubach to Croatia. 
The wood through which it leads is rough and ſtony, but 
the reſt of the country is pleaſant and fruitful. In the 


ws 
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1431 this town was ſurpriſed by the Turks, and moſt 
of the inhabitants maſſacred; and in 1578 it was again 
d. by thoſe infidels. There is a houſe 

eutonic order. 


ſtormed and 
here of the 


of the Goths, abovementioned ted 
Up per Town, was taken 


the common people ſpeak a corrupt Latin, which is 
more like French than al i 


the town ſtands falls into the gulph of Venice. The 


lower part of it is quite open, and has a college, à con- 


vent of Franeiſeans, another of capuchins, and ſome 
very fine houſes. The town-houſe, where the ſtates of 
the country meet, is not large, but well built. In the 


Upper Town, which is called the F ortreſs, there is a 
guard. Appeals are made from the counts here to 


good 
the regency of Auſtria. The road from hence to Lau- 
bach is very ſtony. The county, or diſtrict of Goricia, 


th. 
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of which this town is the capital, is bounded on the | 
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north by Upper Carniola, on the eaſt by Lower Carni- 
ola, and the Alps ſeparate it from Friuli. It is 35 
miles long, and 15 broad, and has fine vineyards. It 
had formerly its particular counts, the branch of which 
being extinct, the emperor Frederic IV. took poſſeſſion 
of it in 1473, ſo that it belongs to the houſe of Auſtria. 
Seiſſenburg is a market town of note, on the banks of 
the Gurck, which ſupplies it with plenty of fiſh, parti- 
cularly the beſt crayfiſh in the country. It is ſubject to 
the counts of Averſperg. GR 
Landſtraſſe, eight miles north-eaſt of Newſtadt, is a 
ſtrong little town, almoſt encompaſſed by the Gurck. 
It has juriſdiction over the neighbouring hills and val- 
lies, formerly a wilderneſs for ſeveral leagues, but of 
late ages well inhabited, and the vallies improved into. 
meadows and paſturage, by a company of Wallachians 
that ſettled here by the name of Uſlcoken, who are of the 
Greek church, pay the emperor no tribute, but own him 
for ſovereign, and, upon occaſion, furniſh him with men 
in proportion to their numbers. | 3 
eifnitz is a noted town on the borders of Carni- 
ola, near the Zirnicker See, being the chief of a barony 
of the ſame name belonging to the family of Trigler, and 


* 


the place where the Imperial trained bands of this coun- 


try muſter. The Turks burnt moſt of it down in 1480. 


| The province of Karſtia is reckoned. a 
N K. Car niola, thou gh it formerly belonged to Fri- 
uli | 

almoſt encompaſſed with the rivers Alben and Liſonzo,. 


Irak, 5 miles long, and 20 broad, and remarkable for 
a br 


N 


ſmall, but ſtrong and populous place, with a! 


port in all his e 
peace at Raſtadt, whic 
| Spaniſh Netherlands, into his hands, made this a free 
port, and gave great encouragement to the ſhips and 
merchants of all nations to come to it, r 

eſe 


planting even 


| fome ſilk, grogram-yarn, K 788 and ſuch 
| St. 


part of the 


twixt which and Iſtria it lies. It is a peninſula, . 


of good horſes, which are brought up by moſt of 
the Italian nobility. It was diſmembered from Friuli in 
1500, and is divided into Upper and Lower. 
In this 2 is the famous river Timavus, men- 
tioned by Virgil in the firſt Æneid. It is thought to riſe 
in the Alps; is called at firſt Recca; and, after running 


under ground for above 40 miles, is called Timavus, as 


ſoon as it breaks out again, and falls into the gulph of 
Trieſte by 12 ſmall channels. e Re, 
Trieſte, the chief town of it, ſtands on the Adriatic , 
Sea, at the bottom of a bay, to which it gives name. 
It was a Roman colony, and built from the ruins of the 
antient Tergeſtum of the Carnians, the ruins of which 
are ſtill to be ſeen on a neighbouring mountain. It is a 
har- . 
bour, the only one, the houſe of Auſtria has in this 
country; is a biſhop's ſee under the patriarch of Aqui- 
leia, and is defended by two caftles. The Venetians 
ſeized it in the beginning of the 1 3th century, by reaſon. 
of the piracy of the inhabitants; but Maximilian I. 
took it from the Venetians, A. D. 1507, and his ſuc- 


ceſſors have been in poſſeſſion of it ever ſince. Great 
quantities of ſalt are made here and exported, and the 
neighbouring country produces good wine. There is a 


fine town-houſe in middle of a large ſquare, made- 


by the inhabitants, near the port, where are two beauti- - 


ful ſtone pillars ; one with the image of the Virgin Mary 


upon it, and the other with that of the emperor, Here 
is a cathedral, a poor old building; and a college 
church, which are very good. 


and 
i he town is well built, 
and the rocks run out into the ſea here in the form of 
moles, which break the waves, and make it ſafe, even 


for ſhips of burden, when in port; but it is only fre- 


quented by ſmall veſſels, juſt to croſs over to Venice; 


though the emperor Charles VI. who had no other ſea- 


7 


dominions before the treaty, of 
threw Italy, Sicily, and the 


make it the centre of the Auſtrian commerce in 

parts of the world: but the merchants of Trieſte not 
having a ſtock, the Venetians themſelves came among 
them, and carried on that very trade for them, by which 
they were ſo ſanguine at one time, as to think of ſup- 
Venice itſelf : for Mun this port the Ve- 
netian merchants ſtruck into a new commerce, by the 
river Save to Belgrade, and from thence to Sinope in the 
Black Sea; and likewiſe to Conſtantinople; and the 
moſt that it appears the Germans have yet done here is, 
to ſend ſome ſhips among the Archipelago iſlands, from 
whence they bring back wines, cotton-yarn, fruits, and 
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no doubt but the two following letters, written by the 
learned Mr. Everard to a friend, relative to theſe mines, 


court of Vienna, at once the example of the men, and 


_- — pity in the higheſt degree; as one, who made no other 


But the great misfortune which. the Auſtrians laboured 
under for carrying on the great trade propoſed from this 

ort, was, that they had no fund of goods for exportation, | 
either of their produce or manufactures ; the chief they 
could export, of any value, being the wrought iron made 
in Carinthia, Stiria, and the adjacent countries ; which, 
indeed, is of great ſervice to the Venettans, becauſe they 
have no iron works near them. The Venetians have a 
navigation alſo through Stiria by the river Mur, to the 
Danube, and fo to Vienna ; and they have the like in | 
Carniola, by the great river Save, which runs into Cro- 
atia and Hungary. By theſe countries the Venetians re- 
ceive a great quantity of large black cattle, which are 
bought lean, or not above half-fed, from Croatia, and 
then brought down to the falt marſhes of Venice, and 


fed there till they are fat. Some alſo are bought at the 
i 
h 
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ſeveral fairs on the frontiers of Carinthia; and they are 
beſt beef, when fed in the rich lands of Lombardy, 
t is to be found' in that of the world. | 
The Idrian bottom is ſituated between Carniola and 
the county of Gortz. The name is derived from Idria, 
2 market- town, which is immediately ſubject to 
the Auſtrian aulic- chamber of Gratz, and lies in a deep 
valley, amidſt high mountains, on the ſmall river Idria, [ 
This town is defended by a caftle, and celebrated for its 
quickfilver mines. The common fort of quickſilver is 
d from the ore by. means of fire ; but the virgin. 
quickſilver is found in numerous ſmal] drops, or trickle 
through the veins of the mountains. Malefactors are 
condemned to theſe mines to work for life, as this kind of 
labour is the moſt unwholeſome imaginable. We have 


will afford our readers ſatisfaction. | 
„ 


.«« THE pleaſure I take in writing to you wherever I 
am, and whatever doing, in ſome meaſure diſpels my 
preſent uneaſineſs; an uneaſineſs cauſed at once by the 
diſagreeable aſpect of every thing round me, and the 
more di le circumſtances of the count Alberti, 
with whom you were once acquainted. You remember 
him one of the gayeſt, the moſt agreeable perſons at the 


% * 


the favourite of the fair ſex. I have often heard you re- 
peat his name with eſteem, as one of the few that did ho- 
ndur to the preſent age, as poſſeſſed of generofity and 


uſe of fortune but to relieve the diſtreſſes of mankind, 


That gentleman, Sir, I wiſh I could ſay—is now no [l 


more: yet, too unhappily for him, he exiſts, but in a 
ſituation more terfible than the moſt gloomy imagination 


cr 5 12 
After paſſing through ſeveral parts of the Alps, and 
having viſited Germany, I thought T could not return 
home without viſiting the quickhlver mines at Idria, and 

ſeeing thoſe dreadful ſubterraneous caverns, where thou- 
ſands are condemned to reſide, ſhut out from all hopes of 
ever ſeeing the chearful light of the ſun, and obliged to 
toil out a miſerable life under the whips of imperious 


_ 


taſk-maſters. Imagine to yourſelf a hole in the fide of all 


mountain, about five yards over ; down this you are let, 
in a kind of a bucket, more than 100 fathom, the pro- 
ſpe growing ftill more gloomy, yet till widening as 
you deſcend. At length, after ſwinging in terrible ſuſ- 
ce for ſome time in this precarious ſituation, you then 
reach the bottom, and tread on the ground, which, by. 
its hollow ſound” under your feet, and the reverberations 
of the echo, ſeems thundering at every ftep you take. 
In this gloomy and frightful ſolitude, you are enlightened 
by the feeble gleam of lamps, here and there diſperſed, 
ſo as that the wretched inhabitants of ' theſe manſions can 
go from one place to another without a guide; and yet 
fer me aſſure Jews that though they by cuſtom. could ſee 
objects v iſtinctly by theſe lights, I could ſcarce diſ- 
cern, for ſome time, any thing, not even the perſon who 
came with me to ſhew me theſe ſcenes of horror. 4h 
From this dfcription, I ſuppoſe, you have but a diſ- 
agreeable idea of the place; yet let me aſſure you, that 
it is a palace, if we compare the habitation with the in- 
habitants : ſuch wretches my eyes never yet beheld. The 
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paleneſs, cauſed by the noxious qualities of the mineral 
they are employed in procuring. As they in general con- 


fiſt of malefactors condemned for life to this taſk, they 
are fed at the public expence ; but they ſeldom conſume 


much proviſion, as they loſe their appetites , in a ſhort 


time, and commonly in about two expire, by a 


total contraction of all the joints of the body. 

* In this horrid manſion, I walked after my guide for 

ſome time, pondering on the ſtrange tyranny and avarice 

of mankind, when 1 was accoſted by a voice behind me. 
calling me by my name, and enquiring after my health 


with the moſt cordial affection. 1 turned, and ſaw a 


creature all black and hideous, who approached me, and 
with a piteous accent demanding, ** Ah, Everard, do 
you not know me? Good God ! what was my ſurpriſe, 
when, through the veil of this wretchedneſs, I diſcovered 
the features of my dear and old friend Alberti. I flew 
to him with affection; and after a tear of condolance, 
aſked how he came there. To this he replied, that 
having fought a duel with an officer of the Auftrian in- 
fantry, againſt the emperor's command, and having left 
him for dead, he was obliged to fly into the foreſts of 
Iſtria, where he was firſt 
by ſome banditti, who had long infeſted: that quarter. 
With theſe he lived nine months, till, by a cloſe inveſ- 
titure of the place, in which they were concealed, and 
after a very obſtinate reſiſtance, in which the greater part 
of them were killed, he was taken and carried to Vienna, 
in order to be broken alive upon the wheel. However, 
upon arriving at the capital, he was quickly known, and 
ſeveral of the aſſocĩates of his accuſation and danger. wit- 
nefling bis innocence, his puniſhment of the rack was 
changed into that of perpetual baniſhment and labour in 


the mines of Idria—a ſentence, in my opinion, a thou- 


ſand times worſe than death. Þ 1 
* As Alberti was giving me this account, a youhg wo- 
man came up to him, who at once I ſaw to be born for 
better fortune: the dreadful ſituation of this place was 
not able to deſtroy her beauty; and even in this ſcene of 
wretchedneſs, ſhe. ſeemed to have. charms ſufficient to 
race the moſt brilliant aſſembly. This lady was, in 
EQ, daughter to one of the families in rmany 3 
and having tried every means to procure her lover's par- 
don without effect, was at laſt reſolved to ſhare his miſe- 
ries, as ſhe could not relieve them, With him ſhe ac- 
cordin SJ into theſe manſions, whence 
ie living return; and with him ſhe is contented. 


- 


few 


toil, deſpiſing the ſplendor of opulince, and contented 
with the conſcioulneſs of her own conſtancy.” _ 
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M laſt to you was expreflive, and perhaps too much 
ſo, of the Eider Roden of my arr ; 4g the 
deplorable ſituation of the worthy man deſcribed in it 
was enough to add double ſeverity to the hideous man- 
lion. - At preſent, however, I have the happineſs of in- 
forming you, that I was; a ſpectator of the moſt affecting 

ſcenes I ever yet beheld. Nine after I had written 
17 laſt, a perſon came poſt from Vienna, to the litile 
village near the mouth of the Haft; he was ſoon 

after followed by a ſecond, and he by a third. The firſt. 
enquiry was after the unfortunate count; and I happen- 

ing to overhear the demand gave them the beſt intelli- - 
2 Two of theſe were the brother and couſin of the 
lady, the third was an intimate friend and fellow-ſoldier : 
to the count. They came with his pardon, which had 
been procured by the general, with whom the duel had 
been fought, and who was perfectly cured. of his wounds. 
Ted him, with all the expedition of joy, down to this 
dreary pode, and preſented. to him his friends, and in- 
formed him of the Happy change of his circumſtances. 
It would be impoſſible, to deſcribe. the joy that brightened 
upon his grief-worn ,countenance ; nor was the young 
lady's emotions Fs Yin os ſceing her friends, and hear- / 
ing of her huſband's liberty. | bY 
. .** Some hours were employed in mending the appearance 

of this faithful couple; nor could I, without a tear, 

behold him taking leave of the former wretched: compa» 

nions of his toil. To one he left his mattock, to another 

his working-cloaths, to a third his houſhold utenſils, 


blackneſs of their viſages only ſerves to cover an horrid | 


1 


taken, and afterwards ſheltered | 


to live, forgetting the gaieties of life, and with him to 2 


ſuch as were neceſſary for him in that ſituation. We 
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| \erged from the mine, where he once again revi- | 
ed the licht of the ſun, that he had totally deſpaired of 
eyer ſeeing again. A poſt-chaiſe and four were r the 
next morning to take them to Vienna, where, I am 
ſince informed by a letter from himielf, they are re- 
turned. The emperor has again taken him into favour, 
kis fortune and rank are reſtored, and he and his fair 
er have now the pleaſing ſatisfaction of feeling hap- 
pineſs with double reliſh, as they once knew what it was 
to be miſerable.” “ my h $a 
The county of Tirol is partly level and partly moun- 
tainous; the places of the former are fertile, and 
| thoſe. of the latter, covered with woods, abounding 
in game, and rich in mines. The men are robuſt, the 
women fair, and both, in their characters, have a mix- 
ture of the German and Italian. 5 2 | 
A particular kind of ſalutation is uſed all over Tirol, 
When a perſon comes into a houſe, he lays, « Hail! 
Jeſus Chriſt:“ the anſwer is, May Chrift be praiſed, 
and the Holy Virgin his mother.” Then the maſter of 
the houſe 9 the viſitor by the hand. This ſalutation 
is fixed up in print at all the doors, with an advertiſement 
tacked to. it, importing, that pope Clement XI. granted 
100 days indulgence, and a plenary abſolution to thoſe || 
who ſhould , pronounce the ſalutation and anſwer. The 
emperor. has forts and citadels ſo advantageouſly ſituated 
on rocks and mountains all over the country, that they 
command all the vallies, avenues, and paſſes that lead 
into it. The inhabitants, however, to keep them in 
humour, are more gently treated, and not ſo highly 
taxed, a8 thoſe of the other hereditary countries. As to 
the ſtates, they are much the ſame in this country as in 
the other Auſtrian territories, except that the peaſants 
here ſend deputies to the diets. Tirol came to the houſe 
of Auſtria in the year 1363, when Margaret, counteſs | 
thereof, ; bequeathed it to her uncles the dukes of Auſtria. || 
The arms of Tirol are an eagle gules, in a field argent. 
The counts of Trap are. hereditary ſtewards ; the lords || 
of Gloſs, .chamberlains ; the princes of Trautſon, mar- 
ſhals ; the counts of Wolkenſtein, maſters of the horſe || 
and carvers; the houſe of Spaur, cup-bearers ; the counts 
of Kunigl, ſewers, and rangers; the counts of Brandis, | 
keepers of the jewels ;., the houſe of - Welſperg, pur- 
veyors and ſtaff- bearers; and the counts of Coalto, fal- 
coners. Beſides the governor, here are three ſovereign || 
ee to the court at Vienna, which ſit at 
erh 0 2 1 18 
Inſpruck, on the Inn, the capital of the county, is 
ſituated 225 miles weſt of Vienna. The city is ſmall, 
but elegant; the fuburbs are large, and the whole is 
pleaſant. It contains ſeyeral handſome churches, con- 
vents, market - places, fountains and palaces, is the reſi- 
dence of the governor, and ſeat of the colleges. | The 
caſtle. is large, but not regular; convenient, but not 
beautiful. It is adorned With many fine paintings, a 
cabinet of curioſities, groves, gardens, and walks: that 
lead from it to five different churches. Adjoining to it 
is a wooden palace, whither the court uſed to retire when || 
an earthquake happened, to which the city, by being 
ſhut up among ſo many mountains, is frequently-ſubject. 
The fortifications, it is ſaid, are not extraordinary; 
but, about a mile off, is the ſtrong caſtle of Amras, or 
Ambras, which commands the town. In the Franciſcan || 
church is a noble monument erected by Ferdinand I. to 
his grand-father Maximilian; and a chapel, ealled the 


| 


the double range of mountains along the Inn ate covered, 
Theſe, being rolled down from the mountains into the 
river, are conveyed by it to Inſpruck and Hall. Here is 
a mint, which, with the ſalt-works, mines, &c: rendet 
this a very flouriſhing place. ; | 
Kuffftein and Rattenburg are both fortified towns on 
the Inn; Kitzbighel is the capital of a ſeigniory ; and 
Schwatz, a conſiderable market-town. 3 * 
Ombra, or Amras, a pleaſant and ſtrong caſtle, lies 
about one mile and a half caſt of the city z and the name 
was derived from the deſign of it, which was a ſhady 
ſummer-houſe, It is p tly fituated at the end of a 
fine park, over-looking the river Inn; but would hardly 
be viſited by travellers, were it not for its curioſities, the 
apartments having little more left than the bare walls, 
though they were ſumptuouſly fitted up formerly for the 
archdukes of Auſtria, who uſed to ſpend their ſummers 
here, as they did their winters at Inſpruck. It is adorned 
with ſuch a number of ſtatues, and ſuch an infinite 
quantity of medals, &c. that in 1601, a large book was 
printed, with an account of them. To. paſs over the 
immenſe treaſure here, in gold and precious ſtones, the 
ſeveral princes, ranged on horſeback in all their rich old 
tilting accoutrements, and a thouſand other remarkable 
things, we cannot omit the armour of Charles IX. king 


j of France, and the ſtatue of Francis I. on horſeback, 


in plaiſter-work, exactly repreſenting him in his armour, 
and his horſe in his trappings, juſt as he was taken at the 
battle of Pavia. Here is likewiſe. the armour. of ſeveral 
emperors, kings, and princes ; with the picture of each 


prince, drawn to the life, juſt by it. In ſhort, here are 


abundance of ſpoils and trophies taken in ſome of the 
moſt important victories obtained by the houſe of Au- 
ſtria, for 3 or 400 years paſt; particularly, the 8 
of two Turkiſh baſhaws on | horſeback, with the coſtly 
habits and harneſſes in which they were taken, embel- 
liſhed with gold, ſilver, and precious ſtones. One very 
extraordinary phænomenon among the collection of rari- 
ties, is the trunk of an oak incloſing the intire body of 
a deer, which the philoſophers ſuppoſe to have periſhed 
in the ſnow; and that, being brought down, upon a 
thaw, by a torrent from the neighbouring hills, and co- 
. 2 * it was nm firſt incloſed by the roots, 
which, as the tree » forced it by degrees up into the 
trunk. is ſo daga i — Joo 


of the cielings, that the t duke of Tuſcany: offered 
100,000\crowns for it. Here is alſo a library, and 


a gallery full of buſts. The chatellan, or keeper of this- 
caſtle, who is generally ſome invalid, comes-purppſely- 
from Inſpruck to ſhew the apartments to ſtrangers; and 
when he does it, is always attended with a ſtrong guard, 
and expects a ſuitable reward for his trouble. 

At a little diſtance from the town, on the ſouth ſide, 
is the famous monaſtery of Wiltheim, where the monks' 
pretend to have the body of their founder Haymon, a gi- 

atic prince, -12 feet and a half high, who, they 2. 
filled , a monſtrous dragon, which threw down as much 
of his monaſtery by night as his men built by day: there 
is a pillar before its gates with an inſeription, importing, 


that the road from Italy towards Augſburg lay acroſs the 


field where this monaſtery ſtands; and that it was re- 
paired for near 100 miles together in the time of the em- 
Meran, which was once the capital of the county, 
and gave title and ſeat to its dukes, is now but a ſmall 


filver.chapel, becauſe there is an image of the Virgin of 64 n; the river Erſch, and the borders of Trent, 30 
mile 


ſolid ſilver, as big as the life, in the middle of the altar, 
together with man ccher, onages of ſaints, all of the 


fame metal. In this city Chriftina, queen of Sweden, || 


ſouth of Inſpruck; having ſuffered much by a flood 
in 1419, which drowned 400 people. 
'Tirgl,-from whence this country has its denomination, 


firſt abjured. the proteftant religion in 1655 3 and, in || is a little market- town, only remarkable ſor its ſituation 
1 % 66" o Sobieſki was detained here by the em- in a pleaſant valley, and its fair antient caſtle, five miles 


peror's orders, when ſhe was going to Italy, to be mar- 
ried to the pretender : however, ſhe ſoon made her eſcape, 
and was married to him 
Hall, which ſtands a league north-eaſt of Inſpruck, 
on the Inn, and is reckoned the ſecond city in Tirol, is 
famous for. its ſalt-works, there being, in this neigh- 


north-weſt of Meran. Drawings 1 117 Enis 
Pludentz, Montfort, Feldkirk, Ems, and | 

are towns; that give name to five counties in the weſt part 

of the Tiroleſe, near the Nhine, and between 1a and 20 

miles ſouth of the lake of Conſtan cee. 
The city of Conſtance, ſituated on a celebrated lake 


bourhood, a ſalt- mine, out of which large blocks of falt of the ſame name, was formerly Imperial; but; in the 
1 | into pits. = year 1549, Ferdinand I. annexed it to the territories of 
the houſe of Auſtria. It is well fortified,” the ſee of a: 
biſhop, and has been the ſeat of ſeveral dibts“ The 
famous: aſſembly, known by the name of the cou 
Conftance, was held here by order of the empe 


are dug, and thrown. into pits filled with freſh water; 
from whence the ſalt, when melted, is conveyed by 
wooden troughs to Hall, and there boiled in huge-pans || 
or ciſterns. A great number of peaſants are a res 

employed in felling trees in the woods of fir, with which || 
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Sigiſmund, at-a time the empire was diſtracted by reli- 
gious diſputes,” and by the feuds raiſed by three popes, | 
all then living, viz. one fet up by Italy, another by 
France, and a third by Spain. But this council depoſed 
them all, and elected Martin V. in their ftead ; it like- 
wiſe condemned the doctrines of Wickliff, John Huls, 
and Jerom of Prague, ordering the ſepulchre of the firſt 
to be deſpoiled, and the two latter to be burnt alive. 
This council continued fitting four years, during which 
time above 100,000 foreigners reſided in and near Con- 
tance. . A conſiderable trade is carried on here by means 
of the lake, and 'the Rhine which runs from it ; but the 
chief tribunal is held at Altorf, a neighbouring market- 
The margravate of Burgau, between the Danube and 
Lech, with the city of the ſame name; the landgravate 
of Nellenberg, and the county of Hohenberg, all be- 
long to the houſe of Auſtria ; but the county of Kirch- 
bergs belongs to the noble family of Fuggers. | 
- Briſgaw, which came to the houſe of Auſtria by pur- 
chaſe, in 1367, contains | 233 
Friburg on the Treiſam, which was formerly very 
ſtrong, and had ſtood many ſieges; but its fortifications 
were demoliſhed by the French in 1745. The town is 
large, populous, and wealthy, having an univerſity, a 
large college, and ſeveral cloiſters. The lapidaries 
here are famous for poliſhing the granates, jaſpers, and 
other precious ſtones, that are found in Lorrain and the 
neighbouring countries. The tower of the great church 
is fo high, ſo. curiouſly carved and conſtructed, that 
there is nothing of that kind in Germany to be compared 
to it, except that of Straſburg. - t 
Briſack, or Old Briſack, to diſtinguiſh it from the 
New, which was built and ſtrongly fortified by the 
French on the other ſide the Rhine, in Alſace. Old 
Briſack came to the houſe of Auſtria by mortgage, and 
was once an Imperial city. It was reckoned ve ſtrong 
until 1744, when its fortifications were razed, by order 
of the queen of Hungary. 5 | 7 
Neuburg on the Rhine, which was formerly an Impe- 


rial town, but in the 14th century fell under the domi- 
nion of the houſe _ 7 — Nied. 2 
Taghringen, a deſolate e near urg, 1 
which the antient dukes of Zahringen took their title. 
The abbey. of St. Blaſe, whoſe abbot, in 1747, was 
made a prince of the empire. He is alſo hereditary arch- 
aulic-chaplain:of-the houſe of Auſtria, in the Anterior 
Auſtrian countries, but fubjet, in ſpirituals, to the 
biſtop of Conftance. . EMT ets 
The four foreſt towns are Rheinfelden, Seckingen, 
Laufenburg, and Waldſhut. The firſt is the capital of 
a county, and was once à free Imperial city, but was 
| in 1410, by the em Lewis of Bavaria, 
to the dukes of Auſtria. Hard by is the village of Kai- 
ſars-Augſt, on the Rhine, where antiently ſtood the 
A Rauracorum. The ſecond is a ſmall town, and 
held in fee of its abbeſs. The third is the capital of an 
antient county, well fortified, and ſeated on both ſides 
the Rhine. It is held as a fief of the foundation of 
Seckingen, and came to the houſe of Auſtria in 1409, 
when the line of the counts of Habſburg- Laufenburg be- 
came extinct. The fourth is a' ſmall but ſtrong town, 


iate Imperial 
knighthood of the circuit of the Ortenuwu. 
The bi 30 broad, 


nine are noble. Of : ts £ 4 * 135 47 LO 
Brixen, the capital of the biſhopric, is only a poſt 
ſtage from the territories of Venice. It contains an epiſ- 


copal palace, a caſtle, two convents, a cathedral, two 


other churches, ſeveral ſquares, many handſome houſes, 
painted on the outſide, &c,>: Mount Brinner, in the vi- 
cinity;. is cultivated: to the very top, where there is a 

The biſhopric of Trent lies among the Alps, ſouth 
from Tirol, north and weſt from the dominions of 


"oa — 


4 
* 


— 


* 


f and caſt from thoſe of the Griſons, It is near 


— 


| ſince 


60 miles from eaſt to weft, and 40 where broadeſt, from 
ſouth to north. Some make it a part of Italy, but the 
* of Trent having been a prince of the empire 
derdinand II. the Germans reckon it in the circle 

of Auſtria. The river Adige runs through it from north 
to ſouth, receiving ſeveral ſmaller rivers that riſe in the 
mountains on each fide of it. Its ſoil produces a good 
pale red wine, oil, fruit, and paſture, but not much 
corn. The antient inhabitants were the Tridentini of 
Pliny, The common languages of the preſent are the 
German and Italian. Though the houſe of Auftria were 
the temporal ſovereigns and owners of the country, yet 
they provided handſomely for the biſhop, who has about 
40,000 crowns revenue, not only from the City of 
Trent, but Riva, Bolzano, Roveredo, &c. He is ſuf. 
fragan to the archbiſhop of Saltzburg ; but, before the 
treaty of Munſter, he was ſuffragan to the patriarch of 
Aquileia, whoſe biſhop, Hermagoras, 'was the founder 
of the ſee, A. D. 50. When the biſhop dies, the em- 
peror ſends a governor, who prefides till another be 
choſen by the chapter, which is compoſed of 18 canons, 
who always chuſe the biſhop out of their body. This 
dioceſe was much enlarged by the emperor Conrade II. 
and confirmed by his ſucceſſors, who made the count of 
Tirol protector of the biſhop, and obliged him, in caſe 
of an invaſion, to aſſiſt him. Several princes, both of 
Germany and Italy, pay homage to him for part of the 
eſtates which hold of this ſee, particularly the duke 
of Mantua: and the emperors, as counts of Tirol, pay 
him quit-rents, as do many earls and barons. © © | 
Trent, the capital, receives its name from three 
mountains, or peaks, which hang over it, and is ſituated 
on the river Adige, at the diſtance of 255 miles ſouth- 
weſt from Vienna. The high mountains about it render 
the air exceffive cold in winter, and extremely hot in 
ſummer, and expoſe the town to frequent inundations. 


The = is ſmall but populous; ſurrounded by a wall, 


defended by a caſtle, and contains ſeveral ' palaces, 
churches, convents, &c. The cathedral is magnificent, 
the epiſcopal palace large, and adorned with fine paint- 
ings ; and the church of St. Mary is adorned with an 
2 — of prodigious ſize, that counterfeits various muſi- 


inſtruments, the ſinging of many ſorts of birds, the 


cries of ſeveral different kinds of wild beaſts, the found 
of drums, trumpets, &c. The famous council, called 
the council of Trent, was held here. © © © | 

Reif, or Reva, on the lake De Garda, is famous for 
the excellent oranges and lemons which grow in the 


neighbourhood, for a celebrated image of the Virgin, 


and for a conſiderable trade. —\ 

| The biſhopric of Chur, or Coire, is governed by a 
biſhop, who ftiles himſelf a prince of the empire; and, 
as a biſhop, is under the archbiſhop of Mentz; and 


though he is himſelf a Ryman Catholic, yet moſt of the 


inhabitants of the lands, ſubject to his . 
tion, are ſtants. His chapter conſi of 24 ca- 


nons, of whom ſome are nobles. Both he and they re- 


ſide on an eminence near the town of Chur, called 
Hoff, where is a ſpacious and well-built caſtle. He has 
the right of coinage, and is poſſeſſed of ſeveral fine 
eſtates and fiefs, not only among the Griſons, but in 
ſome foreign countries, as Titel and Alface. Before 
the Reformation, he had alſo ſome juriſdiction oyer the 
city of Coire. His title is thus: By tlie grace of 
God, elected biſhop of Chur, or Coire, prince of the 
holy Roman empire, lord of Furſtenburg, Furſtenau, 
&c.” The ſee is very 'antient; and its power, both 
temporal and ſpiritual, before the Reformation, was very 
great. At preſent its epiſcopal, or ſpiritual juriſdiction, 
extends partly into the hereditary countries of the houſe 
of Auſtria, and partly into Swiſſerlanß cg 
The Teutonic order has two bailiwies in the circle of 
Auſtria, on account of which it is reckoned a Rate 
thereof, namely, one in the archduchy of Auſtria, and 
another on the Etſeh, and the Gebirge in Tiro. 
of Dietrichſtein, lies on the borders of Tirol, in the 
valley of Engedein. The emperor Leopold made a pre- 
ſent of it, together with the ſupreme juriſdiction, to 
prince Ferdinand Joſeph of Dietrichſtein, who, on that 
account, in 1668, obtained a ſeat and voice in the col- 


lege of princes, at the diet of the empire. | 
; ie | 4, r kt. 
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VI. 23, Cirde of BAVARIA. 


- THIS circle is bounded by the circles of Auſtria, 
| 1 Franconia, and the kingdom of Bohemia. ; It 
receives its name from the duehy of Bavaria, which 
conſtitutes the greateſt part of it, is 190 miles long, and 
115 broad where wideſt ; the diets are uſually held at 
Ratiſbon, and the elector of Bavaria, and biſhop of 
Saltzburg, are joint ſummoning princes. The elector of 
Bavaria 15 likewiſe hereditary commander of the circular 

forces; the inhabitants are of various religious perſua- 

ions, the air is wholeſome, the country mountainous, 
and the principal rivers are the Danube, Lech, Inn, 


Iſer, Amber, and Salz. | 
Archbiſhopric of SALT Z BURG. 


THIS archbiſhopric is near 100 miles in length, and 
60 in breadth. It is in general mountainous, but many 
laces contain fine paſtures, where excellent cattle and 
horſes are bred. It abounds in falt, copper, ſilver, 
lead, iron, lapis calaminaris, marble, mineral waters, 
Kc. The lands belong to the clergy, as here are not 
any nobles ; but the peaſants are in general trained to 
arms. The Romiſh is the eſtabliſhed religion, and the 
oppreſſions of the Proteſtants hath been ſuch, that they 
have continually emigtated from hence; in particular, 
in 1732, above 30, ooo quitted the place, and diſperſed 
themſelves into other parts of Europe, or to the Britiſh 
ican colonies. | 

Ahh 2" biſhop, who is one of the richeſt prelates in 
Germany, is a prince of the empire, perpetual legate to 
the ſee of Rome in Germany ever ſince 1073, and pri- 
mate of Germany by the treaty of Munſter in 1648. 
He fits in the diet on the firſt bench next to the electors, 
and in the college of princes he and the archduke of 
Auftria preſide by turns. When the emperor writes to 
him, he gives him the title of Your Friendſhip, whereas 
the other prelates have only the title of Your Devotion, 
or Your Piety : he has, moreover, the firſt voice in the 
diet of any of the eccleſiaſtical princes, after the elec- 
tors. His ſpiritual prerogatives are very great. There 
lies no appeal from this archbiſhop to the nuncios at 
Vienna, Lucern, and Cologne, as there does from the 
other biſhops of the empire. He moreover nominates 
fo the canonicates vacant in the months of the pope, in 
which months the pope has right of nomination, by 
virtue of the German congordat : he may, as well as 
the archbiſhop of Cologne, dreſs in the habit of a car- 
dinal. He has the diſpoſal of the four biſhoprics of 
Gurck, Chiemſee, Lavant, Seggauyz or Seccau only 
the nomination to the biſhopric of Gurck is alternative 
between this prelate and the archduke of Auſtria, His 
ſuffragans are the biſhops of Ratiſbon, Freiſingen, Paſ- 
ſaw, and Brixen. His revenue amounts to near 80,000]. 
The very ſalt, which is carried into Bavaria and Swa- 
bia, brings him in 30, ooo crowns per annum: he has 
better than 60001, a year for his private purſe; and, for 
officiating at three ſolemn ſervices, he is paid near 2000l, 
for each; but, as he is abſolute, he is maſter of all the 
revenues of the country, and by no means accountable 
to any body for what he lays out: beſides, he commonly 
holds the deanry in commendam, which brings him in 
an additional ſum of 20001. He is able to raiſe 8000 
men; and, under the archiepiſcopal mitre, he bears in 
his arms the ſword on the right, the croſier on the left, 
denoting both the temporal and ſpiritual power. His 
chapter is compoſed of 24 canons, who mult be all no- 
ble by eight deſcents, and are only obliged to four months 
reſidence in the year. They admit of no princes to be 
members, that they may have a plea for refuſing thoſe 
of Bavaria ; of whoſe power they. are jealous, though 
they are obliged to them for moſt of their wealth. 
Theſe canons have no vote nor revenue till they have 
been ordained prieſts : they have each a houſe, and ſome 
of them palaces : though they do not {ing in the choir 
of the cathedral, they Toe a perquiſite if they are not 


preſent ; and though they have eight months vacation in 
the year, to go where they pleaſe, yet they are ſo ſtrictly 
tied down to one year's conſtant reſidence in the city, 
that if they happen to lie abroad but one night, they 
mult begin the term de neve. Both the provoſt and dean 
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| have the croſier and mitre; a2 have alſo the provoſt and 


wy 


lay up in ſtore for the ſalt- works. 
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dean of Paſſaw. At his coming to this ſee he muſt pay 
100,000 crowns to Rome for the pall ; but the country 
generally raiſes it for him, beſides making him a free 
gift of the like ſum at the ſame time. The officers of 
this prince are a ſteward, a great-chamberlain, grand- 
marſhal, maſter of the horſe, great huntſman, captain 
of the guards, maſter cook, pay-maſter, 24. chamber- 
lains, 16 ſervants called Truchſſes, gentlemen-ſervers, 
or taſters, 16 pages, 15 uſhers of the cabinet, 11 uſhers 
of the chamber, 42 valets de chambre, 28 fcotmen, 18 
cooks, coachmen, and grooms, to look after 350 horſes. 
Beſides theſe, there are the four great hereditary officers 
of the archbiſhopric, viz. the grand-marſhal; cup- 
bearer, maker of the pantry, and great-chamberlain. 
He alſo confers the order of St. Rupert, (whoſe knights 
wear a medal with that ſaint's effigies, and the red croſs 
of the order on the reverſe) which was inſtituted in 
1702 by the archbiſhop John Erneſt, who has thereto 


annexed ſix commanderies, or prebends, of a conſidera- 


ble revenue. He has two pleaſure-houſes, viz. Glei- 
ſheim, and Heilbron, or Hellenbron, which are both 
magnificent and beautiful ſtructures; and the latter eſpe- 
cially, not above a mile from the city of Saltzbourg, is 
worth viſiting on account of its fine waters and caſcades, 
rich ſtatues, &c. and the various proſpects both of the 
city and country, from two fine ſummer-houſes at the 
farther end of its gardens. . 7 1 | 
Saltzburg, the capital of the archbiſhopric, takes its 
name from the river Salza, on which it is ſituated, and 
over which it has a bridge. It is well fortified, and the 
reſidence of the archbiſhop. The caſtle here is very * 
{trong, and as ſtrongly garriſoned, and well provided 
with proviſions and warlike ſtores. The archbiſhop's 
palace is magnificent, and in the area before it is a foun- 
tain, eſteemed the largeſt and grandeſt in Germany. 
The ſtables are very lofty, and the number of the borſts 
uſually kept by the archbiſhop, is ſaid to be upwards of 
200. The city, of which one part ſtands on a ſteep 
rock, is well built, but the ftreets are narrow, and badly 
paved, Befides the abovementioned, there are two other 
ſtately palaces belonging to the archbiſhop, one of which 
is called the Neuecbau, and the other Mirabella. The 
latter of theſe has a very beautiful garden ; and the num- 
ber of trees in the orangery is ſo great, that Mr, Keyſler 
tells us, 20,000 oranges have been gathered from them 
in one year. The river Salza runs cloſe by the walls of 
this garden. There are a great many other fine ſtruc- 
rures in the city, public and private, ſuch as palaces, 
monaſteries, hoſpitals, and churches. . In the cathedral 
dedicated to St. Rupert, the apoſtle of Bavaria, and a 
Scotſman by birth, all the altars are of marble of dif- 
ferent kinds, and one of the organs has above 3200 
pipes. The winter and ſummer riding-ſchools here are 


noble ſtructures. The univerſity was founded in 1620, 


and committed to the care of the Benedictines. Beſides 
it, there are two colleges, in which young noblemen are 
educated. ou | | & 
Hellbrun is a grand ſeat of the archbiſhop's, at a 
ſmall diſtance from Saltzburg, which is adorned with 
fine gardens that contain a managerie. | | 
Kleſheim is another archiepiſcopal palace; Muldorf is 
a town on the Inn; and Gaſtien, a market town, re- 
markable for its gold, ſilver, and lead mines, and for a 
warm bath. 5 e 
Hallein ſtands in a valley croſſed by three rivers, formed 
by torrents from the mountains, which bring down a vaſt 
deal of floating wood that is ſtopped here by the piles, 
which either croſs or ſhut up the rivers: this wood they 
Its ſalt is carried in 
great quantities through Bavaria, and a corner of Tirol, 
into Swiſſerland, where it is paid for in French money, 
which is one reaſon that there is ſcarce any coin current 
in Bavaria but that of France. There is a great high 
mountain on the weſt ſide of the town, the earth of 
which being mixed with a ſort of allum, or ſalt-petre, 
they throw it into large trenches, which they fill with 
freſh water, and let it ſtand three or four weeks, till the 
earthy part is ſunk to the bottom; then they let it out, 
and boil the ſaline part in iron pans three feet deep, and 
10 or 12 in diameter; and when the water is evaporated 
from the ſalt which it leaves at the bottom, they take it 


| up, and put it to _ harden in ſome deal caſks, 


uu. without 
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without any head or bottom. This mountain is pierced | 
in a thouſand places, like that of Potoſi in Peru: there- 
Fore, thoſe who go out of curioſity to ſee the works in it, 
bave need of very good guides, for fear of being loſt in 
the infinite variety of tracks, or cruſhed by the fall of 
earth. 
Then is no ſeeing of theſe works without a deal of 
ceremony. Before they enter it, they generally repair to 
a church on the top of it to perform their devotions : this 
done, they take a hearty breakfaſt at a public-houſe near 
the church ; and being accommodated with ſome bottles 
of roſa folis, they are accoutred with a ſurtout of coarſe | 
linen cloth, with leathers over their right arm and back, 
the better to enable them to make their way through the 
timber-work ; and they put great bonnets on their heads, 
ſo that but little of the face is ſeen, to keep out the cold. 
Being thus fitted out, every man enters with a lighted 
candle or terch in his left hand. A great number of 
uides and others go before and behind the ſpeCtators, 
they ſhould be frightened in the diſmal caverns. The 
candles ſometimes go out, by reaſon of the prodigious 
rapidity with which they deſcend from one beam to an- 
other; but if none ſhould happen to be left burning to 
light the reſt, the guides quickly ſtrike fire, and re- 
kindle them. After having viſited all the ſubterranean 
curioſities, which takes up five or fix hours, they give 
money to the guides, and then go to the town to dine and 
be merry. Several German authors affirm, that anno 
:1563, in one of the ſalt-pits, 6300 feet deep, there was 
found, in the midſt of a hard rock of falt, a human 
body, with its limbs, hair, and cloaths uncorrupted, | 
which, by its antique dreſs, ſeemed to have lain there 


the river, with the ſalt made here, for Saltzbourg ; from 
whence it is carried elſewhere. On the oppoſite ſide of 
the river there are forges, where they melt the copper 
that is dug out of the mines of this archbiſhopric. 


' The Eleftorate of BAVARIA. 


- BAVARIA is about 100 miles in length, and 60 in 
breadth. It is bounded on the eaft by Auſtria, the bi- 
ric of Saltzburg, and the biſhopric of Paſſau; on 

the weſt, by the biſhopric of Augſburg, the marquiſate 
of Burgau, and the duchy of Neuburg; on the north, 
by Bohemia, and the Upper Palatinate ; and, on the 
ſouth, by the biſhopric of Brixen, and the county of 
Tirol. Thoſe parts near the Alps are mountainous, 
cold, and barren, but produce wood, game, wild-fowl, 
cattle, ſalt, mineral waters, filver, lead, iron, copper, 
&c. The parts that are fituated towards the Danube are 
much more level and fertile, yielding grain, fruits, paſ- 
turage, &c. The many rivers which water this country, 
and the various lakes which it contains, abundantly ſup- 
ply the inhabitants with fiſh. A committee of the ſtates, 
eonſiſting of prelates, nobles, and knights, aſſemble at 
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Tome -ages. Boats are continually going up and down 


— 


Munich whenever emergencies require. The only reli- 
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to quite 900,000 Imperial gilders. His court, for mag 
nificence and ſplendor, is exceeded by none in Germany 
During an inter-regnum, he is vicar of the empire, al. 
ternately with the dector Palatine, in all places belong. 
ing to the vicariate of the count Palatine of the Rhine. 
Bavaria is divided into Upper and Lower. The prin- 
cipal places in the former are ! 
Munich, the capital of all Bavaria, and the reſidence 
of the elector, is ſituated on the Iſer, at the diſtance of 
214 miles to the weſt of Vienna. It is one of the moft 
populous and agreeable cities of Germany, and contains 
about 40,000 inhabitants. It was originally erected on a 
ſpot of ground belonging to a convent, and had from 
thence the name of Munchen, which fignifies Monk's 
Town, and which ſince has been corrupted into the 
word Munich. The elector's palace is a maſt magni- 
ficent ſtructure. It was built by Maximilian, the elector 
at ſuch expence, that all Germany was ſurprized to 
think where he found the money; yet, if we may credit 
Martiniere, he faid, that if he was ſure of living 10 
years longer, he would pull it down, and build one ſtill 
ſuperior. But the infide is far more beautiful than the 
outſide, the architecture of which is not very regular, 
becauſe built at ſeveral times. The marquis Patavecing 
who has given a full deſcription of it, ſays, it contains 
IT courts, 20 great halls, 19 galleries, 2600 large croſs 
windows, fix chapels, 16 great kitchens, 12 large cellars, 
40 vaſt apartments, all on a floor, in which are 300 
great rooms richly painted, paved, furniſhed, &c. and 
there is hardly a cornice, niche, or gate, but has a buſt 
or relievos of marble ; which are alfo the ornaments of 
almoſt every chimney-piece. The moſt remarkable are, 
1. The long gallery, adorned with pictures of 100 illuſ- 
trious perſons, by the greateſt maſters ; and another gal- 
lery, the cieling of which repreſents the principal towns, 
rivers, and caſtles, of Bavaria. In the former are the 
| effigies and names of 36 princes, the predeceſſors of the 
two laſt electors. 2. The Antiquarium, or Statuarium, 
| — a vaſt number of old and new pieces, in 
marble, ftone, wood, &c. 3. The great hall, called 
| the emperor's, a beautiful apartment, 118 feet long, and 
| 52 broad, which Guſtavus Adolphus ſaid he was ſorry 
he could not get tranſported to Stockholm, The ſtair- 
caſe leading to it is, from the bottom to the tap, marble 
and gold. This noble room is adorned with curious 
pictures of ſacred hiſtory on one ſide, and profane on the 
other, with a Latin diſtich under each: beyond this 
there is a fine ball, where the electors give audience to 
the foreign miniſters: here ce eight great compartments, 
ſhewing the different manner in which foreign princes 
give audience to ambaſſadors, beſides other pictures, ac- 
companied with hieroglyphics, &c. 4. The hall filled 
with antiquities, brought from Rome, exceeds all the 


and marble, repreſenting Grecian captains, Roman em- 
perors, generals, &c. beſides numbers of idols, and veſ- 
ſels of the Pagans; valuable for workmanſhip, as well 
as antiquity. 5. The library, wherein, beſides a vaſt 
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gion tolerated is the Roman Catholic: the convents are 


ſerably poor. The manufactures are 


Silk and woollen ſtuffs Velvet 
Clocks and watches Tapeſtry _ 
Coarſe cloth Stockings. 
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The title of the elector is, By the grace of God, 
duke of Upper and Lower Bavaria, as alſo of the Upper 
Palatinate; pfalzgrave of the Rhine, arch- ſteward of 
the Holy Roman empire, elector and landgrave of Leuch- 
tenberg.” He has five 9 officers, viz. a maſter of 
the houſhold, a ſteward, marſhal], cup-bearer, and huntſ- 
man. In 1729, the order of St. George was revived by 
the eleor Albert, the enſign of which is a croſs ena- 
melled blue, and worn pendant to a broad ſky-blue rib- 
bon, with a black and white border. The elector has 
the fifth ſeat in the electoral college, and ſeveral votes at 
the diets both of the empire and circle, in the colleges of 
the princes and counts. His ordinary revenues, ariſing 
chiefly from the monopoly of corn, falt, beer, and to- 
bacco, tolls, mines, and contributions, amount to be- 
tween ſix and 700,000 l. ner annum. With reſpect to 
his military eſtabliſhment, he maintains, in time of 


numerous, and the clergy rich, but the peaſants are mi- 


collection of printed books, in moſt languages, antient 
and modern, there are a great many valuable MSS. par- 


Il ticularly, a Latin treatiſe in folio, in an old ſquare cha- 


racter, pretended to be written by pope Clement I. to St. 
James the apoſtle ; and the New Teſtament, in the In- 
dian, Armenian, and Wendiſh tongues, 6. A chamber 
of rarities, containing, beſides the figures of Parnaſſus 
and the nine Muſes, with landſkips, &c. in coral, and 
the Pagan deities, a neat perſpective globe, in the cir- 
cumference of which there is the whole hiſtory of Our 
Saviour's paſſion, which, being inverted, ſhews the ele- 
vation of the ſerpent in the wilderneſs on one fide, and 
Our Saviour's crucifixion on the other. Here are flowers 
and plants caſt in gold, feveral drawers full of antient 
and modern coins and medals, and a remarkable picture 
of Chriſtopher Freſchammer, fo notorious an aſſaſſin, 
that he is ſaid to have committed 345 murders with his 
on hand, and to have been an accomplice, or privy to 
400 more, committed by others. 7. A little chapel be- 
longing to the electreſs's apartment, where ſcarce any 
thing is to be ſeen but gold and ſilver, pearls and gems- 
The very organs are of filver in relievo, and the cabinets 
of rock eryſtal, worked in figures. The furniture, in 


„about 12000 regulars, exeluſive of 10, ooo mi- 
Kais, the expence of which, it is ſaid, does not amount 
- 2 , a - ; 


U and, beſides the ta 


ſhort, of the e u is rich beyond imagination; 
ry in uſe, there is ſaid to be as much 


reſt, here being 354 buſts, of jaſper, porphyry, braſs, 
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mirabl. 
where 


the Da 


EUROPE. 


in the wardrobe as is worth above a million of crowns. 


In the treaſury there are whole ſervices of gold, and many 


other gu veſſels ; vaſt numbers of pearls, diamonds, 
rubies, an 
works, medals, &c. and, among the reft, a cherry- 
ſtone with 140 heads diſtinctly engraved upon it; and a 
boat, of palm-tree wood, petrified. There is a vaſt 
uantity of marble in this palace, which is artificial, 
but ſo well hardened and poliſhed, that it looks like na- 
tural : and there is ſuch a palace, through little galleries, 
to all the churches and convents in the city. In the be- 
ginning of the year 1730, this new apartment was burnt 
down by a fire which broke out in the night-time, ſo that 
ſcarce any of the fine furniture was ſaved ; and the elec- 
tor and cleckreſs had like to have been burnt in their beds. 
The neareſt church to this palace is that of the Theatins, 
which, together with their . was built by the 
wife of Ferdinand-Mary, elector. Th 
27, muſt be all men of quality: they dare not aſk alms, 
though they may receive them; and when they have ſuf- 


fered extreme want, at any time, for three days together, 
| Il, as a token of their diſtreſs : 
„that they ſeldom let them | 
want. Round one half of the garden there is a grand | 
piazza, adorned with pictutes repreſenting the ſeveral | 
hiſtories of the princes of the Bavarian family; which | 
the elector's wardrobe, At the end of this piazza there | | 
1] when it was put under the ban by the emperor Rodolph 


they are allowed to ring a 
but the electors are ſo good 


ictures, it is ſaid, were the model for the hangings in 


is a very fine houſe, the lower part of which is an oran- 


rie, and the upper part a ſummer-houſe ; where, in 
that ſeaſon, the elector has a drawing- room: near this 


there is a kind of menagerie, in which lions, and other 
wilds beaſts, are kept. This piazza leads to one of the 
fineſt riding-houſes that is to be ſeen : it is 
and 76 broad; has 80 great windows, and all round 
within there runs a fine corridor, or gallery, for the ſpec- 
tators, when there are carouſals, or tournaments. 


z magnificent opera-room, and a ftage ſuitable to it, and 
ſuperb decorations to each. Upon feſtival . days, or 
others; when there is an opera here, it.is remarked, as a 
very unaccountable cuſtom, that juſt as they begin to 
play the overture, a luftre of extraordinary grandeur and 
ruẽture comes down unexpectedly through the cieling, 
from the top of the ſtage; and as ſoon as the firſt act is 
over, it is drawn up again. : | 
In this city are a great number of other fine build- 
ings, public and private, particularly the riding-houſe, 
town- houſe, opera-room, a fine college, the large 
edifice for tournaments, the churches, convents, foun- 
tains, &c. Its manufactures are thoſe of ſilk, particu- 
larly velvet, woollen cloths, and tapeſtry; and it has 
two annual fairs, at which great quantities of ſalt, wine, 
&c. are ſold. The ſtreets are broad and regular, and 
moſt of the. houſes well built, and painted on the out- 
ſide. The market-place is extremely beautiful. Mr. 
Keyſler ſays, © The ſervant maids at the great inns 
here, on holidays, wear a ſilver chain round their necks, 
conſiſting of three rows ; and that their breaſts are like- 
wiſe laced with two other chains of the ſame metal.” 
He further obſerves, ©* That it was a general cuſtom to 
place a green garland, on a bundle of ſtraw, before every 
houſe containing the corpſe of an unmarried 
The common ſalutation here, and in the other Catholic 
countries of Germany, is, Praiſed be Jeſus Chriſt ;” 
and the anſwer returned, For ever, Amen :” two 
popes having granted an indulgence of 100 days each time 
toall that uſeit. Not far from Munich are four other 
palaces, with fine gardens, belonging to the elector, 
viz. thoſe of Sleiſheim, Nymphenburg, Dachau, and 
Starenberg. The firſt and laſt are about three leagues 
from the capital; the ſecond about half a league; 


and the third about two, at a market town of the ſame 


name. | 1 7 3 

Ingolſtadt, a fortified town on the Danube, 45 miles 
north of Munich, contains ſeveral convents and 
churches, a col] an 
verſity which boaſts of having produced the learned Bel- 
larmine. This univerſity is accommodated with an ad- 
mirable library, and a cabinet of curioſities. The caſtle 
where the governor reſides is exceeding ſtrong. Qyer 
the Danube there is an elegant bridge; and in the great 


other precious ſtones ; rare pictures, curious 
| 


| 


e friars, who are 


366 feet long, | | 
[| Swedes took it twice in the civil wars of Germany, and 

ſp | by the Munſter treaty it was reinſtated in its privileges, 
ere | 
is a grand box for the elector, which is richly carved, | 
and big enough for all the eleCtoral family. Here is alſo 


rſon.“ 


55 an excellent arſenal, and an uni- 
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in poſſeſſion of the chief Proteſtant church. 
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church there is an image of the Holy Virgin, which 
coſt 50,000 crowns. 
Rain is a well-fortified, ſmall town, where the cele- 
brated count Tilly received his mortal wound. 2 
Reichenhall, on the Sala, is famous for an excellent 
alt- ſpring, ſome of the waters of which are conveyed 
above 12 miles over mountains to Traunſtein, and ſome 
are boiled on the ſpot. A ſurprizing aqueduct, about a 
mile and a. half in length, and 12 fathoms beneath the 
ſurface of the earth, paſſes under the town. Boats may 
paſs through it in about a quarter of an hour, but the 
whole was conſtructed in order to carry off the ſuper- 
fluous waters of the ſalt- ſpring. 
Starenberg, on lake Wurmſee, is a hunting-ſeat of the 
elector. | | 
Donawert has its name from the Danube, on the north 
ſide of which it ſtands, near the conflux of the Wer- 
nitz within 10 Engliſh miles north-eaſt of Hochſtet. 
Though the town is ſmall and ill built, yet, being near 
the road from Augſbourg, it is pretty much frequented 
by travellers ; and all that go up and down the Danubs 
are obliged to land here, and pay a ſmall toll, which 
brings the town a great deal of money ; as does alſo the 
paſſage of their bridge over that river, (where it receives 
the Wernitz) becauſe of the many great towns in its 
neighbourhood. It is a ſtrong place, which, revoltin 
from the duke of Bavaria in 1420, was made Imperi 
by the emperor Sigiſmond, and fo continued till tr 


for embracing the Proteſtant religion, and afterwar 
obliged to ſubmit to the duke of Bavaria, who inveſte, 
it with 12,000 ſoldiers, took it by a capitulation, but, 
to it, diſarmed the citizens, and put the N 
he 
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to the great joy of the Proteſtant princes and ſtates, 
though it was reſtored to Bavaria, by the treaty of 
Munſter, in 1648. It recovered. its liberty by the pro- 


| ſcription of its elector Maximilian, when he took part 


with France, but it was reſtored to him again by the 
of Raſtadt. The river Wernitz, which falls into 


ny”, 
the Danube here, after receiving. the Eger, riſes near a 


town of the ſame name in Franconia.” | 
Schellemberg, a quarter of a league on the north-eaſt 
ſide of Donawert, is a fortified mountain, which. ſerves 
it inſtead of a caſtle. It is famous for the defeat of the 
French and Bavarians in 1704, when the confederates, 
chiefly the Engliſh and Scots ſoldiers, forced the'trenches, 


| and next day made themſelves maſters of Donawert. 


There is a very agreeable proſpect from hence, of the 
towns of Donawert, Hochſtet, Newburg, and Ingolſtadt, 
together with ſeveral hamlets and villages, 12 a fine 
country on both ſides of the Danube. RT? 
Lower Bavaria contains Landſhut, 20 miles north- 
eaſt of Freiſingen, and 33 north-eaft of Munich, ftands 
on the river Iſer, is well fortified, and had the name, 
which ſignifies the Bulwark of the Country, from Otho 
of Bavaria; who, when Ratiſbon threw off his yoke, 
and was made a free Imperial city, built a palace here, 
which his ſon enlarged, and about 1204 added a caſtle to 
it. It ſtands in the richeſt and pleafanteſt part of all 
Bavaria, and is the ſeat of the elector's deputy, or 
lieutenant of Lower Bavaria, who has a court here, and 
ſeveral officers for the government of the country, which 
| market towns, 14 monaſte- 
ries, and 74 noblemens ſeats, with their dependencies. 
The town. is in general well built, bein formerly much 
frequented by the nobility, who Riandel the court, and 
now by the ele&or's officers abovementioned. Its prin- 
cipal church, St. Martin's, has a tower which is reck- 
oned Wedel in the empire, it having a ee AS 
Baudrand ſays, of almoſt all Bavaria; and therefore 
he ſays it is called Lanaſhut, i. e. the Hat of the Coun- 
try. The new buildings in the duke's palace are a neat 


535 of architecture in the Italian taſte. Here is a 


and a ſuburb on the other fide, called 


ridge over the Iſer, 
. „ = or 
Erding on the Sempt ; Dingelfing and Landau on the 
Iſer; Vilſhofen at the conflux of the Danube an 
Vils; and Hals, a, market town, that gives Rame to 4 

county. I N 3 
Statambof is exactly oppoſite to Ratiſbon, on 
v' er 
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other ſide of the Danube, both places having a commu- 
nication by means of a bridge. | 

Deckendorf has a fine bridge; Straubing a convent ; 
Cham gives name to a bailiwie; Kilheuin is a town on 
the iſland, formed by the Altmuhl and Danube; and 
Abach, a market town on the Danube, is celebrated for 
an excellent mineral ſpring, the taſte of which is very 
diſagreeable, but the virtues very great. 


' The UPPER PALATINATE. 


| THIS country is called the Upper Palatinate, to 

diſtinguiſh it from the Lower, belonging to the elector 
Palatine, to whom this al ſo belonged until about the year 
1620, when the elector, aſſuming the title of king of 
Bohemia, in oppoſition to the emperor, it was tranſ- 
ferred to the duke of Bavaria, Maximilian I. with the 
title of elector: both which were confirmed to his family 
by the treaty of Munſter ; but on condition, that, in 
caſe of the failure thereof, they ſhould revert to the Pa- 
latine branch. Since this country came to the houſe of 
Bavaria, the diets have been diſcontinued. It is bounded 

by a part of Franconia and Swabia on the weſt, Saxony 
on the north, part of Bohemia and Auſtria on the eaſt, 

and the Danube on the ſouth, excepting a ſmall part 
of it, which lies on the other fide of that river, being 
about 60 miles in length, and 40 in breadth, but inter- 
ſected by the territory of Sulzbach, and the diſtrict of 
Vilſeck, belonging to Bamberg. Though it is not un- 
fruitful in grain, its chief riches ariſe from its mines of 
filver, copper, and iron. The places of moſt note in it 


are, 

Amberg, the capital, ſtanding on the river Vils, 28 
miles north of Ratiſbon. It is the reſidence of the go- 
vernor and regency, contains an electoral palace, with a 
college, and is well fortified. In its neighbourhood 1s 

an iron mine. | 
Tr ſwitz on the Preimb has a caſtle, where Frederic 
duke of Auftria was confined, when he was taken pri- 
ſoner by the elector. 

Waldſaſſen is an abbey of Ciſtercian monks, the ab- 
bots of which were princes of the empire in former 
times. 

The biſhopric of Treyſingen is ſurrounded by the 
circle of Bavaria, and its biſhop is a prince of the em- 
pire. Treyſing on the Iſer is the principal town. It 
Contains ſeveral convents and churches, a cathedral, 
gymnaſium, biſhop's palace, &c. Iſmaring is a village, 
which contains an elegant palace; and Burgkrain and 
Weſdenfals are two caſtles. 

The ſeigniory of Ehrenfels belongs to the elector pa- 
latine, who, on its account, has a ſeat and voice among 
the counts of the empire and circle; but the elector of 
Bavaria poſſeſſes the ſame privileges for each of the three 
Proteſtant ſeigniories of Sulzburg, Pyrbaum, and Breile- 
neck, and the Roman Catholic ſeigniory of Hohen- 

Waldeck. ee o 
The little Proteſtant county and town of Ortenberg 
jointly belong to their own counts; the county of Haog 

longs to the elector; the provoſt of Berchtologaden is 
2 prince of the empire; and the county of Sternſtein be- 
longs to the Lobkowitz family. 
| The biſhopric of Paſſaw, or Paſſau, ſtands on both 
ſides of the Danube, where it receives the Inn on the 
one ſide, and the Iltz on the other; but 10 miles from 
the borders of Auftria, and 134 weſt of Vienna. The 
three rivers abovementioned divide it into three parts, 
viz. Paſſaw itſelf on the ſouth ſide of the Danube, and 
the weſt ſide of the Inn; Inſtat on the eaſt fide of the 
Inn, and the ſouth fide of the Danube; and Iltzſtat, on 
the north ſide of the Danube, and the banks of the 


Utz. * 
This biſhopric was founded in the year 634, by The- 
odore ITL duke of Bavaria, and its dioceſe extends 20 


miles on the north ſide of the Danube, bordering on 


Auſtria and Bohemia. It was commonly given to a 
younger fon of Auſtria, before the late vaſt aggrandiſe- 


ment of that houſe, and yielded near 15,0001. a year be- 
fore the erection of the biſhopric of Vienna. In 1729 
the pope made the biſhop independent on the metropolis 
of altzburg, and allowed him. the pall, to indemnify 
im, in ſome ſort, for the loſs of 69 pariſhes, two ab- 
þeys,. a provoſtſhip, and a priory, which. were diſmem- 
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A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


| 


| bered from his dioceſe on the erection of the new arch- 


biſhopric of Vienna. The chapter conſiſts of 24 canons, 
This city is noted for many mectings and conſultations 
of the German princes, and, particularly, for the trea 
made in it anno 1552, for quieting the troubles of Ger. 
many, in the contention between the emperor Charles v 
and the Proteſtant princes ; whereby the Lutherans, who 
were only tolerated before, were now eſtabliſhed in the 
free exerciſe of their religion. It is a rich, populous, 
and trading city, and naturally ſtrong, being fenced on 
all ſides with rocks and rivers; and fo pent in by 2 
mountain, that it runs.in a narrow flip at the bottom of 
it, from eaſt to weſt, above a mile in length. It is an 
Imperial free city, but under the protection of its arch- 
biſhop, who is a prince of the empire. The private 
buildings here are of wood, for which reaſon it ſuffered 
much by a fire in 1661; but it has been rebuilt in the 
Italian taſte, and the churches are fair and ſtately, eſpe- 
cially the cathedral, which is full of fine tombs, and 
other monuments, and dedicated to St. Stephen. The 
biſhop's palace, and the chapter-court near it, and the 
caſtle on St. Gregory's Hill, near that part of this town 
called Iltzſtadt, are handſome buildings: the other part, 
called Inſtat, is ſuppoſed to have been the. Boiodurum of 
the antients ; and, indeed, the buildings have more of the 
air of 8 than thoſe of Paſſaw. Here are, be- 
ſides the cathedral, three other churches, a monaſtery, 
and a handſome college. Without the town there is an- 
other church and monaſtery. The caſtle abovementioned 
was erected in 1219; the hill it ſtands on is an angle 
formed by the meeting of the Danube with the Iltz, 
which latter ſeparates the hill from Iltzſtadt: there is an- 
other fort at the bottom of the hill, and they both be- 
long to the biſhop. The duke of Bavaria took it in 
1704, but ſoon ſurrendered it to the Imperialiſts ; and in 
1741 it was ſurpriſed by the late elector. Dr. Brown 


ſays, © This is reckoned one of the 10 principal cities 


on the Danube; and that the river Iltz produces pearls, 
that belong to the emperor and the cleltor of Bavaria, 
each of whom has an officer here, to take care of his 
intereſts.” People here dreſs ſo well, that one Sunday, 
when baron Pollnitz was here, he ſaw the meaneſt of the 
women dreſſed in gowns of black velvet, and ſcarlet 
petticoats with gold Jace; that ſome of them had pearl 
necklaces of five or ſix rows, and others gold chains, 
with * and ear- pendants of diamonds. | 
The landgravate of Leuchtenberg belongs to the 
elector of Bavaria, who, on account of it, has a ſeat 
and voice in the diets of the empire and circle. Leuch- 
tenberg itſelf is a market town, and has a caſtle and 
preimbt at the conflux of the Preimbt and Nab, is de- 
tended by a fortreſs, and gives name to a bailiwic. 


The Principality r NEUBURG and SULZBACH. 


THESE principalities lie moſtly in the Upper Pala- 
The former princes thereof were branches of 
the Palatine family. Of the Neuburg branch Philip 
William became elector; but both his Dos dying with- 
out male iſſue, the other branch ſucceeded to the palati- 
nate, the duchy of Neuburg, and eleQtoral dignity. 
Each has a regency of its own, and the inhabitants of 
both are a mixture of Roman Catholics and Lutherans, 
In the duchy of Neubury the principal places are, 
Neuburg, which goes name to it, and is its capital, 
ſtanding on the Danube, 40 miles north of Munich, and 
weſt of Ratiſben. It is well built and fortified, contains 
an electoral palace, with a college, and is the ſeat of the 
regency. | : rae 
ochſtadt, a ſmall town on the Danube, in Swabia, 
near which, at the village of Blenheim, the duke of 
Marlborough and prince Bees obtained a ſignal victory 
over the French and Bavarians. OY 0 
This famous battle is thus elegantly deſcribed by the 
celebrated Addiſon : 7 Rn th 


“ Behold, in awful march, and dread array, 
The long extended ſquadrons ſhape their way 3 
Death, in approaching, terrible, imparts 
An anxious horror to the braveſt hearts; 
Vet do their beating breaſts demand the ſtrife, 
* And thirſt of glory quells the love of life, 
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„ Confus d in crowds of. glorious, ations lie, 


empire and circle, and are aſſeſſed in the matriculas. 


porting by the Danube, Nab, and Regen, large quan- 


houſe of this city, almoſt without interruption, ſince 


EUROP E.] | | 
tc No vulgar fears can Britiſh minds controul, 
4 Heat —— e, and noble pride of ſoul, 
O'erlook the foe, advantag'd by his poſt, 
&« Leſſen his numbers, and contract his hoſt; 
« Tho fens and floods poſſeſt the middle ſpace, 
% That unprovok'd, they wou'd have fear'd to paſs ; 
« Nor fens, nor floods, can ſtop Britannia's bands, 
„ When her proud foe rang'd on the borders ſtands. 
« But O! my Muſe, what numbers wilt thou find, 
&« To ſing the furious troops in battle join d; 
& Methinks I hear the drum's tumultuous ſound, 
« The victor's ſhouts, and dying groans confound 
« The dreadful burſts of cannon rend the ſkies, 
« And all the thunders of the battle riſe. 
« *T'was then great Marlbro's mighty ſoul was prov'd, 
4 That in the ſhock of charging hoſts unmoy'd ; .. 
« Amidſt confuſion, horror, and deſpair, 
« Examin'd all the dreadful ſcenes of: war; 
In peaceful thought the field of death ſurvey'd, 
« To fainting ſquadrons ſent the timely aid; 
c Inſpir'd, repuls'd, battalions to engage, 
„ And taught the doubtful battle where to rage. 
« So when an angel by divine command. 
« With riſing tempeſts ſhakes a guilty land; * 
e Such as of late o'er pale Britannia paſs d. 
« Calm and ſerene, he drives the furious blaſt ; | 
4 And pleas'd th' Almighty's orders to perform, 
« Rides in the whirlwind, and enjoys the ſtorm, - | 
“ But ſee the haughty houſehold troops advance, 
« The dread of Europe, and the pride of France: 
 « The war's whole art each private ſoldier knows, 
e And with a gen'ral's love of conqueſt glows p:| | 
4 Proudly he marches on, and void of fear. 
“ Laughs at the ſhaking of the Britiſh ſpear. , | 
c Vain · inſolence | with native freedom braye, 
« The meaneſt Briton ſcorns the higheſt ſlave; 
« Contempt and fury fire their ſouls by turns, 
, Each nation's glory in each warrior burns: | 
« Each fight, as in his arm th' important day, 
&« And all the fate of his great monarch lay 
A thouſand glorious actions, that might claim 
C Triumphant laurels, and immortal fame, 


| 


| 


% And troops of heroes undiſtinguiſh'd die.“ 


The biſhopric of Ratiſbon contains 1383 pariſhes; 
the chapter conſiſts of 24 | canons ; and the biſhop. is a 
prince of the empire, but ſuffragan to Saltzburg. 

The Imperial city of Ratiſbon, 60, miles to the north 
of Munich, is large, populous, and well fortified. . The 
magiſtracy and burghers are Lutherans ; but the greateſt 
part of the inhabitants are Catholics, and have many 
churches, and convents belonging to them. The abbot 
of St. Emerau, here, and the abbeſſes of Upper and 
Lower Munſter, have ſeat and vote in the diets of the 


In the firſt of theſe abbies are two curious manuſcripts 

oſpel, wrote in the eighth and ninth centuries. 
In the Ae abbey Apollonius, ſo diſtinguiſhed for his 
{kill in the Greek tongue, was educated. The abbot is 
exempted from the juriſdiction of the biſhop, and ſtands 
immediately under the pope, In the female foundations, 
the lady-abbeſſes are elected by the two chapters of la- 
dies, who muſt be all of noble birth, by 16 generations; 
and though the abbeſſes make vows of celibacy, &c. the 
other ladies may marry. There are two iſlands. in the 
Danube, near this city, called Oberwerth and Under- 
werth, i. e. the Upper and Lower Iſland, which are in- 
habited by millers, boatfnen, and fiſhermen. Beſides 
the abbeys mentioned above, among other religious 
houſes, here is a cloifter for Scotſmen of the Roman 
Catholic religion. The city drives a great trade, ex- 


tities of falt, corn, wood, and proviſions of all forts. 
Over the firſt of theſe rivers is a bridge here of 15 arches. 
The diets of the empire have been held in the council- 


—— 


the year 1662. 1 des e f 

Previous to the concluſion of our account of Bavaria, 
it is neceſſary to mention, that his ſerene highneſs Max- 
imilian- Joſeph, elector of Bavaria, died at Munich, of 
the ſmall-pox, on the -3oth of December, 1777; and the 
elector Palatine, to whom the eſtates, 


1 
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| 


| came ſubjects of different parts of it, at various times, 
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nity will not be 
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| fi- 
anheim to Munich, to take a pro- 
viſional poſſeſſion of the ſucceſſion; hut as the emperor 
of Germany, and king of Pruſſia make feſpective 
claims, intereſt themſelves in the ſucceſſion, and have 
large armies on foot, it is apprehended the electdral dig- 


ers, Kc. immediately took the oaths of homage and 
delity, ſet out from M 


again filled without a formidable appeal 
to the ſword; | oy 5 oof 


IX. The Circle of 8 WAB I A. | 


T HE circle of Swabia is bounded by Swiſſerland and 
Tirol to the ſouth ; by the Palatinate and Franconia to 
the north; by Bavaria to the eaſt; and by Alſace to the 
weſt. From the two laſt it is COT by the rivers 
Rhine and Lech, and by the great lake of Conſtance, 


from Swiſſerland. It was once called Allemannia, 


which is now the name of all Germany. The Germans 
call it Schwaben, and the French Souabe; it had the 
Latin name Suevia from ſome tribes of the Suevi, the 


Il beſt warriors in Germany, that came from the north 


parts of it; and the greateſt part of Germany was called 
Swabia by the Romans, becauſe the Suevi were the moſt 
conſiderable people they knew, and extended their do- 
minions fartheſt in that country; but it was afterwards 


[| appropriated to the Hermunduri, the moſt conſiderable 


branch :of: them, who inhabited that now called Swabia, 
where ; they! eſtabliſhed a powerful ſtate in length of 
time, which contained all the country betwixt the 
Rhine, the Alps, and the Elbe; and they called their 
governors; kings; but Clovis, king of France, deprived: 
them of that title; and its governors had afterwards; the 
title of dune 11> 2:43 t ad boy 
The modern Swabians retain the courage of their an- 
ceſtors the Suevi, and are capable of all the fatigues of 
war; but both ſexes are charged, not only by ſtrangers, 
but their own authors, with being much addicted to 
venery. Many of them are not over and above civil, 
hate all foreigners, and are as ſuperſtitious as the Ita- 
lians; for though the religion which they profeſs in ge- 
neral is Lutheran, yet here are Papiſts, Calviniſts, and 
Jews; a diverſity of religions being almoſt unavoidable. 


4 


under ſuch a diverſity of ſovereigns. In this country 


particularly in the duchy of Wirtemberg, the executi- 
oner, or hangman, inſtead of being deemed infamous, 
eats, drinks, and traffics with every body, and is com- 
pany for the beſt; and ſo far is a man from being ab- 
horred for it, that every freſn execution gives him a title 
of honour ; and when he has performed a certain num- 
ber, he is complimented with the degree of doctor of 
phyſic. At the ſame time it is obſerved, that very pro- 
feſſion Which is reckoned the moſt noble, the moſt an- 
tient, and the moſt innocent, the paſtoral life, ſo cele- 


[ brated by the antients, and the moſt ingenious of the 


European moderns, is not only deſpiſed, but abhorred 
by the Swabians; the meaneſt peaſants excluding —— 
herds from their company. It is 130 miles in length 
from eaſt to weſt, and 110 in breadth from north to 
ſouth. Its air is healthy, and the ſoil generally fruitful: 
for though ſome parts are mountainous and woody, yet 
the hills afford mines of ſilver, copper, and other me- 
tals; and the foreſts much pine and fir- timber, beſides 
great ſtore of gaine, and good breeds of horſes, black 
cattle, and ſheep: and the other parts of the country 
yield great ſtore of corn, wine, and flax. The inhabi- 
tants are chiefly employed in making of linen cloth, of 
which they vend great quantities to other nations. Its 
chief rivers are, the Danube and the Neckar, the former 
of which riſes in the principality of Furſtemberg, and 
the latter not far from it; but great part of it 1s alſo 
watered by the Rhine. ye: | 

This country was formerly governed by dukes, but 
the emperor Henry IV. conferred it on his ſon-in-law 
Frederic of Hohenſtaufen, in whoſe family it continued 
till its extinction in 1268. After this period the ſtew- 
ards appointed by the emperor, their deputies, &c. be- 


and under various pretences. The ſummoning. princes 
are the biſhop of Conſtance, and the duke of Wurtem- 
berg; the latter being, however, ſole director, the diets 
are held twice a year at Ulm, and the ſtates are divided 


nobility, burgh- 


"© 


into five benches, viz. G4 ETOP AN 
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ances” For bi | | | I ſcripts. The abbot of the Benedictine abbey of 
NE grivcns dad aibot | Ulrichand Afra in this city has a mans = hoon 
5 93 ptinces | | of the Rhine, and pays the uſual taxes to the empire, 


Counts and barons 
Free Imperial cities. 


The religion is mixed, and on that account it nomi- 
nates two afleffors of the Imperial chamber, the one a 
Lutheran, and the other a Roman Catholic. The 
Danube, Neckar, and Rhine, are the principal rivers ; 
and the different countries and ſtates contained in this 
circle here follow in order. : 


The Biftopric of AUGSBURG. 
THAT part of this biſhopric which lies towards 


| 
| 
of corn. In one of the ar 
| 


The revenue of the abbey is computed at above 50,000 
crowns. It is faid to be a privileged place for debtorg 
and criminals for three days, but no longer, without the 
abbot's permiſſion. In the convent of the Carmelites js 
a remarkable ſun-dial, being a Madona, whoſe hand 
holds a fceptre, marking the hours, and whoſe head is 
enriched with rays, ſtars, and all the ſigns of the zodiac. 
The public granaries of this my contain great quantities 
sis an old battering- ram 
of braſs, ſtil] preſerved entire. All orders and degrees of 
perſons here are diſtinguiſhed .. by. their proper dreſſes 
| ome of which are very odd and uncommon : prints of 
them all, done on 
The hoſpital of the Holy Ghoſt is a very noble one, and 


Tirol is mountainous and barren, but the parts on the |} patients of both religions are admitted into it. The inn, 


banks of the Lech are fertile in corn and paſture. The 
iſhop himſelf is a prince of the empire,. and fuffragan to 
the archbiſhop of ta. The principal places in the 
. 105 by % 
\ The Imperial city of , y a colony 
A — 8 — FA Few: 
1 and Wertach, in à pleaſant fertile 
„at the diſtance of 25 miles from the Danube. 
1 fortified, has four large, and fix ſmall gates. 
is a magnificent pile, beſides which there 
elegant churches, as alſo ſeveral mo- 
nunneries. Of the churches many be- 
to the Roman Catholics, and ſeveral to the Lu- 
far both religions are tolerated, and have a ſhare 
government of the city. In the year 1518 Luther 
before the diet in this city concerning his doc- 
1 and, about 12 years ſubſequent to this affair, 
ther and Melanthron ———— up and preſented their con- 
ith to the emperor Charles V. whence the 
are ſaid to be of the Augſburg confeſſion, 
their preſent creed differs widely from it. 
s the abovementioned public baildings, here 
fineſt town-houſe in all 
itals 1 endowed, a Lutheran naſium, an 
for arts and ſciences, founded in the year 1755, 
and called the Imperial Franciſcan academy, two we 
furniſhed armouries, à houſe of correction, and a work- 
houſe, with ſeveral beautiful fountains and reſervoirs, 
whence the-city is well ſupplied with water, brought by 
aqueducts from the Lech to five towers, and from thence, 
means of curious water-works, diſtributed through 
There are ſeveral corn, ſawing, flatting, 
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the whole city. 


e counts of Fuggar are very magnificent. To theſe 
counts belong a great number of ſmall houſes in the ſub- 
urbs, called the Fuggery, which are let at very low 


F 


rents to poor burghers, and others. The trade of the | 


city, though ſtill conſiderable, is far ſhort of what it was 
formerly. At preſent, excluſive of the bank commerce, 
and the Tirol wines, with which it ſupplies almoſt all 
Germany, it conſiſts chiefly in gold 


The government of the eity is almoſt Entirely in the 
hands of the patricians. The biſhop, however, has 
certain powers and prerogatives in it. The revenue of 
the city is very conſiderable, and its garriſon conſiſts of 

men. In the council-houſe are ſome very noble 
halls, which, with the other apartments, are adorned 
with fine pictures, ſculptures, ſtatues, gilding, &c. Of 
the fountains, the moſt beautiful are thoſe of Auguſtus 
and Hercules. Betwixt the gates of Gogging and 
Klenker, is a very curious wicket for admitting proper 
perſons in the night-time. In the cathedral are 14 
chapels, and the arms of all the countries poſſeſſed by 
Charles V. who here laid up his ſword, ſtandard, ſceptre, 
and crown, when he bid adieu- to this world, and re- 
tired to a convent. The abovementioned wicket is ſo 
wonderful a contrivance, that certain engineers and ar- 
chiteas, who were ſent by the iſtrates of Nurem- 
to examine it, with a view to have ſuch another 
made there, declared, that without „* the 
walls, and all the maſonry, it was not in the power of 
the devil himſelf to find out how it was contrived, or to 


tuated near the con- city of Con 


——— „ A. 


rmany, a great many | 


and ſmelting-mills, on the aqueduts. The palaces of | 


| and filver-fmiths } 
wares, and thoſe of tin and ivory, clocks and toys. | 


Europe. Neither Jews nor Calvinifts have a toleration 


| for their worſhip here. As an Imperial city, Augſburg 


has ſeat and vote in the diets of the empire and circle. 


| The * of Conſtance takes its name from the 


„though the biſhop himſelf reſides 
| uſually on the other fide of the lake at Merfburg. The 
chapter conſiſts of 20 canons, and four expectants, but 
the proteſtant religion prevails in moſt parts of the dioceſe, 
The principal places are Marfburg, a pretty-town ; 


— 


Ochu „containing an opulent abbey, and Reiche- 
nau, a Benedictine abbey on an ifland of the ſame name, 
in the Zellerzee. 


Tha priory of Ewangen, on the borders of Franconia, 
gives its prior the title of prince of the empire; and the 
town of the ſame name is the place of reſidence of the 
prior and chapter. 

Kempten is an Imperial town, containing an abbey, 
the abbot of which is a prince of the empire, and grand 

marſhal to the empreſs; and the abbey lands contain a 
{ market-town called Gronenbach. | 


The Ducly of WUR TEMBURG. 
| THIS is the principal deminion of the circle” of 


Il || Swabia, and is nearly ſquare, being upwards of 60 miles 


each way. It is bounded on the weſt by the Black 
| Foreſt, the marquiſate of Baden, and part of the pala- 
tinate of the Rhine; on the eaſt by Oettingen, Burgau, 
Ulm, &c. on the north by Franconia and the archbi- 
ſhopric of Mentz ; and, on the fouth, by the principa- 
| lities of Hohenzollern, Furſtenburg, and the river Da- 
| nube, One diviſion of it is into the Unter, or Under- 
land, the Middle-land, and the Upper-land ; the laft of 
which makes a part of the mountainous tract called the 
Alb, and Black-foreft. It is alſo divided into the land 
above and below the Steig, which is the name of a rid 
of mountains near Stutgard. This duchy not wh 
abounds in grain of moſt forts, but alſo in flax, hemp, 
and good wine, commonly called Neckar wine, and 
fruit, eſpecially pears and apples; inſomuch that cyder 
perry are the common drink of the peafants, when 
wine happens to be dear. In this country are alſo mines 
of ſilver, copper, and iron, woods of fir, oak, beech, 
' birch, and pine, ſome 1 . abundance of ſheep, 
games and cattle, coal, and turf, cobalt, ſulphur, terra 
igillata, fine clays for porcelain and earthen ware, ſe- 
veral forts of marble, black amber, alabafter, mill-ſtones, 
mineral ſprings, and baths. Silk is alfo cultivated in it. 
| It is well watered by the Neckar, the Enz, Nagold, 
Fils, and Rems. The number of the inhabitants 
amounts to near 500, ooo; that of the cities and towns 
to 68; and that of the boroughs, market-towns, and 
| villages, to about 1200. On important occaſions, 
diets are called and held at Stutgard, conſiſting of the 
Lutheran prelates and abbots, and the repreſentatives of 
the towns. The eſtabliſhed religion is Lutheraniſm ; 
and the dukes, who are now Roman Catholics, have en- 
paged not to attempt any innovations in point of religion, 
ut to ſuffer every thing to remain on its former footing. 
Before the reformation there were about a dozen very 
rich convents in this country, whoſe revenues are now 
chiefly applied to the maintenance of churches, ſchools, 
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male one like it in 1000 years. In the library belonging 
and manu- {| vigifts, W 


to the gymnaſium are ſome curious books manu- 


and the clergy. Beſides herans, here are ſome Cal - 
aldencs, and ws. The Waldenſes are al- 


lowed 


e-board, are ſold in the town. 


called the Three Kings, is faid to be the moſt ſuperb in 
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EUROPE) 
lowed the public exerciſe of their religion, but the others 
only in 2 The principal manufactures of the 


Porcelain Glaſs 
Earthen-ware Paper 
Linens Hats 

Woollens Stockings 
Printed cottons Silks, &c. 


The princes of Wurtemburg had long only the title 
of counts. the dignity of duke wig For. firſt con- 
ferred upon Eberhard I. in the year 1495, by the em- 
r Maximilian ; and the right of primogeniture was 
eſtabliſhed in the family in the year 1473. There is a 
branch of it ſettled in Sileſia, which, from the duchy of 
Oels, has the title of duke of Wurtemburg Oels. The 
duke's title at preſent is, Duke of Wurtemburg and 
Teck, count of Mompelgard, lord of Heydenheim and 
Juſtingen.” He is hereditary ſtandard-bearer of the em- 
pire, and grand-huntſman ; in alluſion to the laſt of 
which, the order of hunting was founded here in 1702. 
The enſign of that order is > gold croſs, enamelled red, 
appended to a broad watered ſcarlet ribbon, paſſing from 
the left ſhoulder to the right fide. On the left breaſt of 
the coat is a ſilver ſtar embroidered, Their grand feſ- 
tival is on St. Hubert's day. As a prince of the empire, 
the duke has ſeat and voice in the college of princes at 
the diets, paying the uſual aſſeſſments to the empire and 
Imperial chamber, and is ſummoning prince and direc- 
tor of this circle. Cauſes are determined here in the 
laſt reſort, yo appeal lying from. the court-judicature-to 
the aulic-council, or any foreign tribunal. The re- 
yenues of the duchy are faid to amount to two millions 
of guilders per annum; and the troops, in time of peace, 
to 4000 men, including the contingent of the circle, 
which is 1800. The duke has a great number of hunt- 
ing-ſeats. So numerous are the deer and wild boars, 
that Mr. Keyſter ſays, Above 20,000 head periſhed in 
the winters of 1731 and 1732, by. the ſeverity of the 
weather; and no wonder hy, multiply faſt, as no per- 
ſon, on pain of death, dare off 
unleſs. at the duke's hunting - matches; ſo that the por 
peaſants, near the foreſts, are obliged in ſummer to kee 


* 


a conſtant look out, and to be continually watching 
their flocks and corn - fields. A very antient cuſtom pre- 
yails through the whole duchy, of aderning their apart- 
* with ers licks, is. ft 4 5 A 
Stutgard, the capital o uchy, is miles eaſt 
of Baden.” Same . the name * its being anti- 
ently a ſtud for breeding horſes; and the arms of the city 
are a colt. It ſtands in a fruitful plain, has ſeyeral fine 


with very 
five gates, three churches, and is divided into two parts 
by the Neckar, over which it has a bridge. It is a 
pretty large city, but- moſt of the houſes are low, and 

It A wood; and the ſtreets broad and lightſome, 
but dirty; yet the town is very gay, it. being much fre- 
quented, becauſe of its natural hot baths, which are 


good for many diſeaſes. The duke's caſtle, or palace, 


is a noble old free- ſtone fabric, well fortified, compoſed 
of four piles of buildings, flanked at each angle by a 
tower, and adorned with delicate groves and gardens, an 
orangery which is ſcarce to be paralleled, curious laby- 
rinths, grottos, and water-works, and as ſtately a plea- 
ſure-houſe as any in the empire: but the walls of the 
caſtle are waſhed by ditches, which give it the air of a 
priſon. There are, however, ſeveral grand rooms in it, 
one, particularly, where the duke's gentlemen dine, and 
where tables are ſometimes ſpread for two or 300 fo- 
reigners, &c. There is a bridge over. its moat to the 
duke's gardens, and near it an aviary, with all manner of 
birds : in the moat there is not only plenty af fiſh, but 
ſwans, and other water-fowl ; zo in that part of it 
which is dry, facing the gardens, harbour ſeveral deer. 
Near'the gardens there is a theatre well. lighted, and be- 
ond that a large court covered with ſand, for tilting on 
orſeback, and running of the ring, Before the en- 
trance to the caſtle there is a grand building alſo, which 
is the duke's chancery, or ſecretary's office. The .duke 
has'a tolerable colle&ivn of antiques, bufts, and bas-re-. 
lievos; but the piece that moſt deſerves attention is, the 
Jupiter Dolichenus, brought hither from Marſeilles by 


* 


r to wound or kill them, | 
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the celebrated antiquary Patin; 
' of that deity in armour, ſtanding 
ox, juſt in the ſame attitude as he is copied from this 
original in the antiquities of Montfaucon.' Here are: 


nc. 


| 


| 
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in a hill are found great 
great and ſmall animals. 
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crupper of an 
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abundance of urns, lamps, little lares, and antient 
coins, both of ſilver and gold, with ſhells, petrifications, 


foſſils, the caprices of nature, both in wood and ſtone ; 


exotic plants, monſtrous productions, the exuvie of 
animals, &c, beſides the dreſſes and weapons uſed in the 
moſt remote countries. Mr. Breval ſays, ** That the 
hall is one of the moſt ſpacious rooms he ever ſaw in any 
palace; and that it is finely adorned, in freſco, with re- 
preſentations of various huntings ; in each of which 
pieces the duke of Wurtemburg may be diſtinguiſhed, 
with the princes and princeſſes of his family, in whoſe. 
time they were performed.” There is an arſenal, in 
which appears a ſeries of the dukes of Wurtemburg on 
barbed horſes, richly armed, and accoutred after the 
faſhion of the age they lived in, as large as the life, and 
the name and elogium of every one ſet forth on the op- 
poſite wall; which is graced alſo with ſtandards, and 
other trophies, gained by the dukes in their ſeveral ac- 
tions ; particularly the ſkin of a favourite horſe, killed 
under that duke, who commanded under prince Eupene, 
and the duke of Marlborough, at the battle of Hoch- 
ſtet. And on the ceiling of this arſenal are ſome noble 
repreſentations of battles, wherein ſome of the antient 
dukes of Wurtemburg loſt their lives in the ſervice of 
their country, under the emperors of the Saxon and Swa- 

bian race. | | 
' Ludwigſbourg, about three miles from. Stutgard, is 2 
new city, and ſeat of a palace built by the duke 
Eberhard-Lewis, at the perſuaſion of his miſtreſs, in a 
place remote from any river, great roads, or foreſts, It 
is ſo ill contrived, that it | more like an orangery 
than the palace of a ſovereign, the apartments being too 
ſmall and inconvenient, as well as i ; yet no coſt 
has been ſpared to adorn them with carvings gilding, 
an Judg- 


and painting, though with more profuſion 
ment. The furniture alſo is rich, but as abſurd as 
fabric. The beſt thing in the whole palace is the chapel, 
which would every where be reckoned a fine noble trues 


ture. In the gardens there . 
P [| rifing one above another, intireiy bound the pastpect df 


the palace, which is encompaſſed by buttreſſes that alſo 
cramp the apartments. The town is as irregular as the 
palace, and in no reſpect very agreeable ; for the ſitu- 
ation of it is upon uneven ground, and moſt of the 
houſes are of timber, and ſlightly built, they 15 8 8 
been run up with an ill will, either out of neceſſity, ot 


to pleaſe the then duke, who, by this change of his re- 


t | gare ** 
gardens and vineyards all about it, and is encompaſſed ²4W; var ondatye ir 1 


high hills and vallies. It has three ſuburbs, || 


Tubingen, the ſecond town of the duchy, lying ori 
the Neckar, and having a caſtle near it on a hill. Here 
is held the high court, in which all cauſes are determined 
in the laſt refort. At this place alſo is an — 
3 of divines, with a collegium illuſtre, the ftu- 
dents of which muſt be all princes or counts, à Latin 
ſchool, and a woollen manufacture. In the neighbour- 
hood is a medicinal bath. {Pe _"_ 

Canſtadt on the Neckar has, in its neighbourhood, an 
excellent mineral, and ſeveral ſalt-ſprings. Near it alfo ' 

quantities of nes, of 'both' 
In the town' is a cotton' print- 
ing-houſe ; and, in a village hard by, a filk manufac- 
ture. At no great diſtance is the antient family feat of 
Wurtemburg, which gave name to the duchy, and in 
the neighbourhood of which the antient counts held 
their courts in the open air. aa worn; e 

Urach, a little town on the Alb, near the river Erms, 
which contains a ducal ſeat, with a linen manufactory, 
and formerly gave name to a county. In its neighbour- 
hood are mills for lead, iron, and paper; and in the 


diſtrict to which it gives name, ſome fine ſtuds of 
horſes; à beautiful 


ite earth; and that called the 
which is a large iron pipe, into which the 
wood felled on the Alb being put, is conveyed, in an 
inſtant, from the top of a mountain into the river Erne, 
and by that into the Neckar, which brings it to Berg 
near Stutgard. Upwards of ooo cords of wood are 
thus yearly eonveyed to that toowu n. 
2 


| The lordſhip of New Ravenſburg on the Argen be 
es l. 


Holzrutſehe, 
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longs to the abbey of St. Gall, in Swiſſerland, though [ 


it pays taxes to the circle. | TE 
be Benedictine abbey of Ottobeuren is the richeſt 


in all Swabia. | 
The Roman Catholic Imperial towns of Offenburg, 


on the river Kenzing, of Gengenbach on the ſame river, 


and of Zell-Am-Hammerſbach, about four miles from || 
Tubingen. It is the ' ſeat of a chamber, or court of 


juſtice, for the whole duchy, firſt erected, anno 114, 


the latter, are in league with each other mutually, to 


_ their common privileges. | 
he following Imperial towns. all pay taxes to the 
empire, but- the religion of the inhabitants is different, 


as may be ſeen by the following table : 


Situated on 


Name. | Religion. 
Buchau Mixed The Federſee River 
Bopfingen Lutheran Eger 
Aalen f Calviniſſ Fr Kocher 
Buchhorn Lutheran Lake Conſtance 
P. Fuffendorf Roman Catholic Hegau River 
Grengen Lutheran Bronz 
Wimpferm Mixed Neckar 
Leutkirch Ditto Eſchach 
Ini CLutheran — 
Wangen Roman Catholic“ Argen 
Wie! | [Mixed _ Wwun _ 
Kaufbeuren jDitto _ | Wertach 
KRavenſberg Ditto | Schuſs 6 
Bibenach Ditto ——— | 
Dinkelſbuhl Ditto Woernitz 
Lindau Lutheran Lake Conſtance 
Heibron Calviniſt | . 
Ueberlingen Roman Catholic Lake Conſtance 
Nordlingen Lutheran F 
Reutlingen itto Neckar. 1 
Eflingen |Moxd | _ Dito | 


The Imperial town of Mimmingen ſtands on the 
Aach, a ſmall river, betwixt the Iler and the Danube, 
20 miles north of Kempten. The magiſtracy is Luthe- 
ran; but the inhabitants are partly Lutherans, and partly 
Roman, Catholics. Here are ſeveral religious houſes. 
* was an Imperial city ſo early as the days of 
Frederic I. and now enjoys great privileges; in particu- 
lar, an exemption from the juriſdiction of the tribunal 
of Rothweil. A good trade al o is carried on by it with 
Swiſſerland, Italy, and other countries adjacent, in hops, 
Bavarian ſalt, grain, cotton-ſtuffs, and paper. Mr. 
Wright ſays, Storks are as common here, on the tops 
of houſes, as in Holland.” The town is pretty well 
fortified, and almoſt as large as Ulm, but not ſo popu- 
laus or well. built. In its diſtrict, which is conſiderable, 
are manufactures of braſs, pewter, wire, and porcelain, 
together with a warm bath, a chalybeate. ſpring, and a 
free hunting-ground, in which the ſeveral neighbouring 
lordſhips enjoy an unlimited privilege of hunting; but 
the juriſdiction thereof belongs to the town of Mim- 
msn. In the ſame diſtrict is alſo found terra ſigil- 
ata} © | | W- | 
Gemund, on the frontiers of the county of Hohen- 
rechberg, is the capital of the county of Rechberg, 25 
miles eaſt of Stutgard, and 32 north-weſt of Ulm. It 
has its name from the conflux of a great many brooks 


here into the river Rems; and the neighbourhood is | 


called Remſthal, or the Valley of Rems. This river 
falls into the Neckar five miles below Stutgard. The 
town was of note formerly for tournaments held here by 
the nobility of Swabia, and was ſubject to its dukes, 
one of whom cauſed it to be encompaſſed with a wall. 
Frederic I. made it Imperial in 1186, and the emperors 
Conrade III. and Frederic Barbaroſſa, inlarged and 
ted it many privileges. M. Villars incamped here 
with the French army in 1707, and raiſed contributions 
far and near. It is a Roman Catholic town, with five 
churches, two chapels, and ſeveral convents; and the 
principal trade of it is in its beads, which they ſend 
It was formerly governed by perſons of quality, 

but now the power is in the burghers. 
_ Halle ſtands among ſteep rocks and mountains, on the 
river Kocher, in the county of Oetingen, and on the 
frontiers of Franconia, 15 miles ſouth-eaſt of Hohen- 


| 


merly. on the dukes of Wurtemburg, but was made Im. 


perial by Charles IV. in 1360. This town has plenty 


of freſh water, but owes its riſe to its ſprings of ſalt, 


which, though not ſo white nor piquant as other ſalt, is 


| carried to Nuremberg. There is a bridge here over the 
| river to its ſuburb. 


Rotweil is a ſmall Imperial city, 20 miles ſouth from 


by Conrade III. duke of Swabia, who made it a free 
city. It was taken by the French in 1643, when they 
were in alliance with the Proteſtants of. the empire, but 
reſtored at the treaty of Munſter.” It was again ſeized 
by the French under M. Villars in 1703, after he had 
paſſed the Black Foreſt, at the end of which it ſtands, 
but they were ſoon obliged to quit it. It is in the terri- 
tory of Hegow, and the head of a county called Hohen- 
berg, under the protection of the houſe of Auſtria; but 
it is in league with the Switzers, it being. but five miles 
from Schaffhauſen, and not far from the Danube. It is 
fortified after the antient manner, and encompaſſed with 
broad deep ditches. In 1338 this town was almoſt burnt 
down by lightning. pats | | | 


De Lordſhips of 8 | The Counties of 
Eglin | . ._ Hohen-Geroldſec 
E 1 Bondorf 

nſtingen Hohenems 
ugger Eberſtein 
Mindelheim Schwabeck, 


together with the territories of the counts of Konigſegg; 
the counties and lordſhips of the noble family of the 
Trucheſs ; the lordſhip of Tetnaug; the commanderies 
belonging to the Teutonic order; the abbies of Baindt, 
Gutenzell, Rothmunſter, Heggbach, Gengenbach, 
Zwifalten, Marchthal, Peterhauſen, and the priory of 
Wettenhauſen, all give their proprietors voices and ſeats 


in the diets of the empire, circle, &c. 


Ulm, a name thought to-be derived from the groves 
of elms near it, and ſuppoſed to be the Alcimenis of Pto- 
lemy, is an Imperial city, 17 miles weſt of Burgaw, 
and 80 ſouth of Wurtzbourg : it ſtands on the weſt fide 
of the Danube, which here begins to be navigable, after 
having received the united ſtreams of the 7 and 
Blaw, oppoſite to the mouth of the Iler, and forms ſe- 
veral little iſlands before the town. In Charlemagne's 
time it was but a little village, of which he made a grant 
to the abbey of Reichenaw near Conſtance. It was 
ruined by the emperor Lotharius II. during his war 
with his rivals for the empire, becauſe it fuld to open 
its gates to him, though he had granted it many privi- 
leges; but it- was rebuilt and encompaſſed with walls 
about the year 1300, and its inhabitants enriching them- 
ſelves by trade, it grew to be a handſome large town. 
In 1346, the emperor Frederic. II. granted it many pri- 
vileges. The inhabitants having purchaſed their free- 
dom from the abbey of Richenaw, the emperor Lewis of 
Bavaria made their city Imperial. They are governed 
by 41 Echevins, moſt of which are of the nobleſſe, 


nually out of the former, who pieſide in their council: 
here are four burgomaſters, who enter on the offices every 
year alternately. Seven of the oldeſt members make the 
ſecret council, and execute the laws. All the magiſtrates, 
as well as moſt of the inhabitants, are Lutherans, the 
Proteſtant having been the prevailing religion here ever 
ſince 1531. The Roman Catholics have but two 
churches, and are excluded from the public offices, as well 
as their privy council. The eleCtor of Bavaria baſely 
ſurpriſed this city for the French in 1702, and they kept 
to the Imperialiſts. It was a very neceſſary place for him 
to ſecure his dominions on. that Ade, and to facilitate the 
paſſage of the French to join his army. It is a great and 
very populous city, with regular fortifications, and wide 
deep ditches, filled by the waters of the Danube and the 
Blaw ; but it is ſo ſituated that it would not be able to 
ſuſtain a long ſiege: it has a bridge of ſtone of four 
arches over the Danube, the entrance of which is de- 
ended by fortifications, and there is a little ſuburb of 
pleaſure-houſes, and large gardens. There are in the 


loe, and 33 north-eaſt of Stutgard. It depended for- 


42 


city two ſquares, in the biggeſt of which is the town- 
wh. 8 : houſe, 


and the reſt tradeſmen ; and they chuſe two bailiffs an- 


it till after the battle of Hochſtet, when it ſurrendered. 
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one end of the town there is an arſenal, from which the 
French carried off all the arms, &c. that were worth 


jt, before the battle of Hochſtet. The Blaw turns mills 


for ſeveral” occupations, here being a great number of 


hands employed in the manufactures of ſtuffs, linen, cot- 


ton, and fuftians ; in drefling leather; and in the iron, 
and other manufactures, as well as clockwork; by which 
this is become one of the richeſt cities in Germany. 
The cathedral of our lady, now belonging to the Lu- 
therans, which is 365 feet in length, is reckoned the 
longeſt, higheſt, and beſt built in the country ; and, by 
ſome, the fineſt in the empire. "This church has five ſtately 
ſpires ; one of them 102 feet high, and ſupported by 36 
large pillars : it has a large Tquare tower, with a watch 
always at the top of it, to give notice to the city of any 
approaching danger from the country. The organ, 
which was completed in 1599, after a labour of 36 
years, is 93 feet high, 28 broad, has 16 pair of bellows, 
with 125 pounds of lead on each, and above 3000 pipes 
of pure £1 ngliſh tin, the largeſt above 40 inches round, 
and 13 in diameter; yet Dr. Nicholſon thought it in- 
ferior to ours at Exeter. The tabernacle, which for- 
merly contained the Holy Sacrament, is ſaid to have coſt 
100,000 florins to its donor, whoſe ftatue is repreſented 
kneeling againſt a pillar on the fide of it: it is a very 
fine, though, Gothic piece, of work, of a very fingular 
kind of marble, and ornamented with abundance. of 
ſtatues. They keep to this day the picture of the laſt 
ſupper, which was put up above the great altar before 
the reformation. The benches in the choir are loaded 
with hiſtorical paſſages of the bible in ſculpture. © Beſides 
this, the Lutherans have two other churches. . This 
place may boaſt of giving birth to Freinſheim, ſo much 
reſpected for his ug learning by the whole world, and 
-particularly by Chriſtina, queen of Sweden, that ſhe 
made him her librarian, and hiſtoriographer. Its terri- 
tory .is near as Jarge as that of Nuremberg, being ſix 
German leagues in length, and four in breadth ; it is 
almoſt environed with the duchy of Wurtemburg, except 
on the ſouth and eaſt ſides, where it is bounded by the 
Danube, and is divided into 40 bailiwics and lordſhips, 
of which that of Geiſlingen comprehends the greateſt 
part of the county of Helfenſtein, which, with other 
counties and towns, were purchaſed by this city ſoon 


after it was made Imperial. The garriſon lives here in | 


little houſes ſet apart for it: in time of war it is main- 
tained by the empire; and this city furniſhes a quota 
equal to that of Augſburg.” There was a great Francif- 
can monaſtery here; the revenues of which were appro- 
Ppriated, at the reformation, to a college where they have 
profeſſors in all arts and ſciences. M. Blainville ſays, 
that Ulm is ſituated in one of the moſt fertile plains. in 
 Swabia, but that it is ſcarce half as big as Augſburg,, 
though more populous; and that it has been almoſt ruined 
too by the ſeyeral wars in this country, the French and 
Bavarians, at the time above mentioned, having made 
them pay 20,000 German florins entrance-money, beſides: 
the ſums they ſqueezed out of them while they ſtaid. 
The houſes are, for the moſt part, of timber and plaiſter, 


and have but an indifferent appearance. Their ſtreets 


are neither handſome, nor wide, and the ſquares mean 


and very irregular* it is reckoned near fix miles and an 


half in circumference: its ditches, which are well for- 
tied, are almoſt every where double; and on one fide of 
the town the Danube runs through them with great ra- 
pidity: the other is kept full of freſh water by fluices. 
A market - boat goes weekly from hence to Vienna, which 
likewiſe takes in paſſengers at the rate of a penny for 
every four miles. This city was once ſo rich, that it 
paſſed for one of the wealthieſt in the empire; and the 
Germans had a proverb, that © the ready cath of Ulm, the 
neatneſs of Augſburg, the induſtry of Nuremberg, and 
the arſenal of Straſburg, were the four wonders of Ger- 
many.” The archives'of all the free cities of the circle 
of Swabia are kept at Ulm, where their meetings are 
alſo held by turns with the city of Spires. Thouph allthe 
county from hence to Augſburg is even, = it is tireſome 
to travellers, becauſe of the payement of the cauſewa 53 
The Imperial abbies of Schuſſenried, Weiſſenau, Roth, 
Naggerburg, Kayſerſtiaim, Urſperg Vrſee, Elchingen 
Ochſenhauſen, and Salmanfweil, entitle their abbots or 
Proprietors to voices and ſeats in the diets, as do the 
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houſe, a ſtately building, where the ſenate meets. At ; 


| 


| 


| town, which lies on the banks of the Plintz, or 
| at the foot of a mountain, on the top of Which there is 
a ſtrong tower, with a conſtant guard. The marquis 


| has a magnificent palace 
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BAA DEN BADEN. 


THIS fine country is ſituated along the eaſtern 
banks of the Rhine. It is divided between two princes 
of the ſame family, who receive titles from their feſpective 
Capitals, the one being ſtiled the Margrave of Baaden- 
Baſden, and the other of Baaden-Dourlach. The ſhare . 
of the former, as lying ſouth of the other, is diſtinguiſhed . 
by the name of the 7 and that of the latter by the 
name of the Lower Margravate, or marquiſate. The 
right of primogenitureſhip hath been long introduced into 
both theſe branches. The whole country is ſaid to be 
near ſixty miles long, and twenty broad, and lies be- 
tween the duchy of Wurtemburg and the Briſgau. It 
is fruitful in corn, wine, hemp, fax, and wood, abound- 
ing in particular with . cheſnut-trees. There are alſo 
many quarries of marble and free-ſtone in it, large 
herds of ſwine, plenty of fiſh, fowl, and veniſon, and 
the baths and mineral ſprings are ſo common, that the 
chief towns of both marquiſates have their names from 
them. Both princes exerciſe an abſolute authority in 
their dominions, excepting ſo far as it is limited by the 
laws of the empire, and lay taxes on their ſubjects with- 
out aſſembling any ſtates. The Upper Margravate, or 
that of Baaden-Baaden, is bounded by the Rhine, the 
Lower Margravate, the duchy of Wurtemburg, the 
county of Eberſtein, and the Ortenau. Other eſtates 
belonging to the margrave are the lordſhip of Mahlberg, . 
lying between the Ortenau and Briſgau, the county of 

berftein, a conſiderable. part of the county of Spon- 
heim, two manors in the Iordſhip of Graffenſtein, and 
one in the duchy of Luxemburg, with ſeveral baronies 
in Bohemia. He has a vote in the college of princes 
both in the diets of the empire and circle. His ann 
revenue is ſaid to amount to four hundred. thouſand. flo- 
rins: As to religion, both the margrave and his ſubjects 
are Roman catholics. The following are the principal 
places in the count x. „ 

Raſtadt, where the prince reſides in a magnificent caſ- 
tle, .in which were ſettled the preliminaries of the peace, 
concluded at Baden betwixt the emperor and France, in 
1714. The town, which is not large, M 
formerly to the counts of Eberſtein, ſtands in à fine 
plain on the river Murg, which a little below falls into 
the Rhine. Not far from it is a palace of the margrave's, 
called the Favorita. 5 33 

Baaden, which derives its name from its hot baths, 
ſaid to be impregnated with ſalt, alum, and ſulphur, 
and to give relief in the cramp, gout, and other neryous 
diſtempers. The town is pleaſantly ſituated among yine- 
yards, and contains a palace of the margrave s. 
Steinbach, a ſmall town, giving name to a diſtrict. 
Stolhoffen, a little town ſituate not far from the Rhine, 
five, miles ſouth-weſt of Baaden, and famous for the 
lines caſt up here in the war for the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, 
to guard the empire againſt the French, who were tepulſed 
when they attacked them in 1703 : but in 170% they 
forced them, and raiſed vaſt contributions in the,adja- 
cent country. Near the town is a Benedictine abbey, .. 

Beinheim, a little town in Lower Alſace, belonging, 
with the diftrict, to „ „ <td 3 

Kehl, a village, of which only a part ; belongs to the 
margrave. It gives name to a, diſtrict, containing the 
noted fortreſs, called from the Village, fort Kehl. The 
fort ſo called firſt ſtood. at the caf end of the bridg 
over the Rhine, at Straſburg, but was afterwards, built 
at the, conffux.of the Kinzig and Rhine, and is now in 


1 


9 ie. inne 
a ruinous condition 


4 ” 


Tube lower marquiſate of Baden, fo called wich e- 
gard to the courſe of the Rhine, viz. that of Baden- 


urlach, or Deurlach, is contiguous to the marquiſate 
of Baden on the'north-eaſt and has the quchy of Wur- 
temburg on the eaſt; the Rhine, which ſepatates it from 


Alface, on the weſt; and part of the Lower Palatinate, 
And the biſhopric of Spire, on the north. The places 


large 


of note here, are, Durlach, its capital, 2 PRE, | 
r Phints, 


here fal 
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Baaden, and fit for the greateſt monarch in Europe, with | 


a good library, and a fine collection of ancient coins and 
- medals. The ftreets are ſtrait and fair, and the houſes 
ſtately and uniform: here is alſo a gymnaſium, with pro- 
feſſors of the ſeveral faculties. Ihe town and palace 
ſuffered much, in the late wars, by the French, who 
in 1689, burnt them; ſo that the Proteſtant cantons 
thought fit to affiſt its prince, who was a Lutheran, with 
contributions for repairing the Proteſtant churches, which 
the French ruined in this country ; and he himſelf gave 
11 immunities to ſuch foreign Proteſtants as would 
e in his capital. N 8 
Carlſrube is the new city, as Mr. Hubner calls it, with 
a caſtle, or palace, both built by the late marquis Charles- 
William, who gave it the name, ſignifying Charles's reſt. 
According to the deſcription of it by the baron de Poll- 
nitz; nothing is ſo pretty as the diſpoſition of the whole: 
e Imagine the Margrave's houſe,” ſays he, © to be at 
the entrance of a great foreſt, in the centre of a ſtar, 
formed by 32 ks, the chief of which, behind. the 
palace, is three German leagues in length: two lar 
wings advance from the main body of the houſe, which, 
deviating from each other in proportion as they lengthen, 
the whole, ther, looks like a theatre. Behind the 
fincipal building there is a very high octagon tower, 
e commands al the walks e the court, be- 
tween the two wings, are the gardens and parterres, at 
the end of which there is a ſemicircle of houſes of an 
Equal height, built archways, between, which there run 
Live ſtreets, the middlemoſt whereof fronts the palace: 
. end of the three chief ſtreets oppoſite to the pa- 


ce are three churches, one belonging to the Lutherans, 
another to the Calviniſts, and a third to the Roman- 
Catholics; to which: three prevailing religions of the 
empire the late Margrave gave equal liberty of con- 
ſcience, when he founded the new town. 
* The chief part of the town (adds the Baron) lies 
behind the houſes that front the palace: this, properly 
ſpeaking, conſiſts but of one ſtreet, which is of a pro- 
igious length: all theſe houſes, as well as the Margrave's, 
are of timber ; yet the contrivance and diſtribution of 
the whole, taken together, is really wonderful, 
The pheaſant-walk, which joins, to the caſtle, is 
the prettieſt thing in the world: it is a very large inclo- 
ſure, diſpoſed in various walks, planted with fir-trees, 
cut in ſhape of a fan: there is a great baſon in the centre, 
always full of wild ducks, which is encompaſſed with 
pavilions, made in the form of "Turkiſh, tents: two 
of them are aviaries, and the other two ſummer-houſes, 
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circle, as hath the prince of Theu gen. 
e lies tail of the duchy of 
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20 | line has ſeat and 
vote on the bench of, lay princes, and 0 


ubjects of theſe 


e others on the 
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Tue only place in the county worth mentioning is Oc. 


tingen, a town 2 the Wernitz, whence a County takes 


its name, and where the prince of Oettingen-Speilberg re. 
tides. Here is alſo a D of the Teutonic order 
a large college, and a, ſociety for the imp ovement oF 
arts and ſciences. The bailiwic, to whidh the town 


% 


gives name, with four others, belong to the fame prince, 


r 
An Account of the Perſont; Manners, Cuſtoms,” &c. of th, 
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| Germans. | 
M. N Y circumſtances relative to the cuſtoms and 
1/1 manners of the various inhabitants of the different 
parts of Germany, have already been mentioned in the 
deſcription of thoſe reſpective 3 which compoſe this 
extenlive empire. It is, haweyer, neceſſary to condenſe 
the whole into one body, and bring the general deſcrip. 
tion of the Germans into one point of view: The Ger- 


and heat to concoct their phlegmatic humour: that Sa 


great honour, and N ſcholars; that they value 
t 


„ „„ 


20d 20, Fat reſpect has rather th 
for which it would be mare, than a match if it was united 
under one head, The inhabitants are computed at about 
24 millions, and if they do not make ſo great a; figure 
abroad as the French, they are probably more happy it 
| home, as they haye more liberty, and ſive in greater plenty. 
Few of the territories of ;#he German pringes are i 
large, as to be affigned 10 Array, who might cpp 
and fleece the people at pleaſure ; nor are they, without 
redrels,: when they ſuffer any, grievance, they may appe! 
to the general diet, or great councils;of. the; empire, for 
relief ;- whereas, in France, the lives; and fortunes of 
the ſubjects are 9 at the diſpoſal of the grand mo- 
narch. The ſubjects of the, petty, princes in German 
| are generally the molt unhappy; for, theſe princes, at 
tecting the grandeur and ſplęndor of he more powerful, 
in the number and appearance. of; ;thear. offigers and do- 
meſtics, in their palace gardens, pictures, gurioſities, 
Ae e Weener e e Kere ide 
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this parade; In ſome places, however, the burghers and 
peaſants enjoy very conſiderable privileges. 
„The principal iverſions of the Germans in general, 
but more particularly thoſe of Vienna, are feaſting, 
dancing fencing, gaming, and, muſical entertainments, 
for the latter of which they preſerve an immoderate | 
aſſion. In the winter ſeaſon, when the ground is co- 
vered with ſnow, and the waters are frozen over, the la- 
dies take their recreation in ſledges of various ſhapes and 
devices, ſuch as ſwans, ſcollop-ſhells; * griffins, 
&c. In one of theſe a lady fits, richly dreſſed in velvet, | 
laced with gold or filver, lined with furs, adorned with 
Jewels, '&c. A gentleman ſhews his gallantry by dri- 
ving her, and the horſe that draws the ſledge is deco- 
rated with plumes of feathers, ribbons, bells, &c. 
When this amuſement. is taken at night, a ſervant rides 
before the ſledge with a lighted torch in his hand. 
Hunting of game, bull-hunting, and boar-hunting, are 
favourite diverſions ; and they, are very fond of beaſt- 
combats, concerning which Dr. Burney, in ſpeaking of 
the popular diverſions of Vienna, ſays, at 
{66 The diverſions for the. common people of this place | 
are ſuch as ſeem hardly fit for a, civilized and poliſhed 
nation to allow. Particularly the combats, as they are 
called, or baiting of wild beaſts, in a manner much 
more ſavage and | ao than our bull-baiting, throw- 
ing at cocks, and , prize-fighting of old, to which the 
legiſlature has ſo wiſely and humanely put a ſtop, + 
The moſt exact and leaſt E deſcription I can 
gi de literally to tranſlate a 
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jye of theſe diverſions, wi 
hand-bil, ſuch as is diſtributed through the ſtreets every 
ie bd er v3 
This day, by Imperial licence, in the great am- 
phitheatre, at five o'clock, will begin the following di 
en a ox #23: TOY 

„ rſt, A wild Hungarian ox, in full fire, (that is, 
with fire under his tail, and crackers faſtened to his ears 
and horns, and to other parts of his body) will be ſet 
u | b d db Ai 14 Daene. 
9 . T wild boar will, in the ſame manner, be 
baited by do . . arne ii Urn g 
57 3d. A great bear will, immediately after, be torn 
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25 I A wolf will be hunted by dogs of the fleeteſt 
n 0 (5 een e ene een 
„th. A very furious and enraged wild bull from 
Hunga u, will be attacked by fierce and hungry dogs. 
btb. A freſh bear will be attacked by hounds. 
„ Ith, Will appear a fierce wild boar, juſt caught, 
which will now be baited, for the firſt time, by dogs, 
defended with iron armour. ue a 
4e 8th. A beautiful African tyger. 
+, <, gth,/ This will be changed for a bear. 
„ 19th. A. freſh and fierce Hungaria . 
«11th. And laftly, a furious and hungry bear, which 
has had no food for eight days, will attack a young wild | 
bull, and cat him alive upon the ſpot; and if he is un- 
— to complete the buſineſs, a wolf will be ready to 
* & Theſe barbarous ſpectacles are uſually! attended 
by two or 3000 people, among whom are a great num- 
ber of ladies“ | (YG; A013 
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Civil and Ecdeſiaſtical Hiſlory of Germany. 
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ERMAN V being bordered by the German Ocean, 

AF Baltic, gulph of Venice, &c. and interſected by 
many 1 is admirably ſituated for com- 
merce. The exports are corn, horſes, cattle, tobacco, 
butter, cheeſe, honey, ſyrup, wine, linen, woollen, 
ſtuffs, yarn, ribbands, ſilk and cotton ſtuffs, Nurem- 
burg wares, rev wool, all ſorts of wood, parti- 
cularly for ſhip-building, iron plates, and ſtoves, can- 
non, ball, bombs, granadoes, tin plates, ſteel work, 
copper, braſs wire, porcelain, earthen ware, mirrors, 
5 „beer, Brunſwic mum, » tartar, ſmalt, zaffer, 
ruſſian blue, hogs briſtles, printers ink, and many other 
chings. The French buy up great numbers of horſes in 
Germany to remount their cavalry. Towards the mid- 


dle of the x ry ſeveral towns: upon the German 
Ocean and the Baltic entered into a league for the ſecu- 
+ . 40 5 
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ad Pariſienſem; is of the ſame opinion 
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rity and promotion of their trade and navigation, and 
were therefore called Hans- Towns. Though this league 


hath long ſince ceaſed to operate in regard to ſeveral uf 
| theſe. towns, in conſequence of the decay of their trade, 


et Hamburg, Lubeck, and Bremen, are ſtill called the 
ans-Lowns, and a league actually ſubſiſts between 
them, under the name of which they conclude treaties 
of commerce with foreign powers. Hamburg is the 
chief town of trade in Germany, and next to it ate 
Francfort on the Maine, Nuremberg, Augſburg, Vi- 
enna, Fiume, and Trieſte, which laſt is à fret port. 
There are great annual fairs at ſome towns in the em- 
pire, as at Francfort on the Maine, at Leipſic, at Brunſ- 
wic, Francfort on the Oder, Naumburg, and Mentz. 
A new trading company to Aſia hath: been lately eſta- 
bliſhed at Embden, by the king of Pruſſia. The im- 
ports of the Germans conſiſt of a great variety of arti- 
cles. In particular from England, they import woollen 
manufactures, tobacco, ſugar, e, K Tanks goods, 
tin, and lead; but ſeveral of the German princes having 
prohibited ſome particular ſorts, and others all our 
woollen manufactures, the balance of trade is much 
againſt us with Germany. 3 io ing MIS 
The genius of the Germans hath appeared in the in- 
vention and improvement of many mechanical arts, eſ- 
pecially clock-work : they have exceeded all the world, 
in the contrivance of variety of motions,” to ſhew not 
only the courſe of the hours and minutes, but even of 
the ſun, moon, and ſtars; whereof: the clocks at Straſ- 
burg, Prague, and many other places all over Germany, 
are ſufficient inſtances. The emperor Charles V. had a 
watch in the jewel of his ring, and in the elector of 


Saxony's ſtable is to be ſeen a clock, in the pomel of his 


ſaddle. 8 We Hot THR a 
The Germans claim the invention of the art of print 
ing. The Dutch ſay, indeed, that Laurence Coſter, of 
Haarlem, found out the art by accident, and had brought 
it to ſome perfection, but was robbed of his materials 
oy a ſervant, who fled with. them to Germany: but tlie 
ermans alledge, that John Gottenburg, an alderman 
of Straſburg; Ark invented it in the year 1440, removed 
with it to Mentz, and printed ſeveral books, in which he 
made uſe of . caſt letters of metal, in the fame manner as 


now uſed. ; | 6 


AS $3. nnn RAG 1 WU £5. 
Ihe invention of guns is alſo ſaid to be theirs, which- 


was alſo produced by an accident, in this manner: one 
Barthold Schwartz, a friar, in making chymical experi- 
ments, mixed ſome ſalt- petre and brimſtone, with other 
ingredients, and ſet them upon the fire in 4 crucible; 
but a ſpark getting in, the pot ſuddenly broke with great 
cis noiſe ; which uheipbchll effect ſurprized 


— 


him at firſt, but he repeated the experiment, and finding 
| the effect conſtant, ſet himſelf at work to improve it: 


to which purpoſe he cauſed an iron pipe to be made, 
with a ſmall hole at the lower end to fire it at, and put- 
ting in ſome of his new ingredient, together with ſome 
ſmall ſtones, fet: fire to it, and found it anſwered his 
expectation, in penetrating all before it. This hap- 
pened about the year 1330, and was ſoon improved to 
the making of great ordnance, &c. Vet Dr. Plot, in 
his Natural Hiſtory. of Oxfordſhire, is of opinion, that 


it was inyented 100 before, by Roger Bacon, a 


I Franciſcan friar, who Was fellow of Merton college ih 


Oxford; and Dr. Dee, in his notes on that friar's epiſtle 
To theſe inventions of the Germans we may add 
their improvement of the art of chymiſtry; which, being 
brought hither by Albertus Magnus, was very much 
ſtudied by the Monks, and much time loſt by them, in the 
ſearch of the philoſopher's ſtone, and the ſtudy of the 
Roſicrucian philoſophy. - ß. 
The emperor, electors, as many princes and prelates 
of the empire and moſt of the Imperial cities, ſeveral 
towns, ſomie of the gentry who are favoured by the em- 
peror, and all ſuch as have gold and ſilver mines, enjoy 
the privilege of coining money as far as che quantity 
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they yield: ſome, however, have the privilege of coin- 


ing only ſmall money; but others a larger ſpecies either 
of filver or gold. Vet there are only three or four mints 
allowed in each circle, unleſs an eſtate of the empire 


has mines of its on, and wants to erect à mint near it. 


By the laws of the empire the coin of each circle ouglit 


to be examined yearly, and all the money of the empire 


ought 
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the church and eccleſiaſtics, both ſecular . and regular; 


Lutheran, and Reformed, was to be introduced into, or 


nions, provided they 


the Proteſtant countries, nor are mare books _ where 
No ͤpeo- 
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pught to be according to one and the ſame ſtandard, 


-winch at preſent is that of Leipſic. The money of moſt 


nations in Europe goes here near its value. The moſt 


common German ſilver; coin is a rix-dollar, which is 


worth about 4s./6d. but in ſome places only 38. 6d. A 
German florin, or guilder, is worth generally about half 
a crown, and a gold ducat about 9s. A crown, in ſpe- 
cie, is equal to an —..— crown, but a crown current 
only to 386. 6d. The German coin, in general, is-nei- 
ther true ſterling nor due weight, being more clipt, it is 
thought, than any other coin in Europe. This, with 
the __ variety of money that is current here, is no 
ſin 


diſadvantage to trade, and ſinks alſo the value of 


eſtates. A German mark is 18. 6d. Ea 
Tbe language of the Germans is High Dutch, of 
which there are ſo many dialects, that the people of one 
rovince ſcarce underſtand thoſe of another. Latin and 
rench are the moſt uſeful languages for a foreigner tra- 
velling in Germany, every ſervant almoſt in their inns 
underſtanding 3 either of the one or other of 
them. High and Low Dutch are dif: 
to the ear, and both are but dialects of the Old Teu- 
Tonic. , 
The inhabitants of the empire are pretty equally di- 
vided between Roman Catholics and Proteſtants, the 
latter being of two claſſes, viz. Lutherans and Calvi- 
niſts. In the dark ages the popes got into their hands al- 
moſt the whole ent of every thing relating to 


R even claimed a power not only to controul, 
TG princes, to abfolve their ſubjeRts from their 
allegiance, and diſpoſe of their dominions as they thought 
fit. The tyranny and uſurpations of the popes, and the 
monſtrous corruptions and: abuſes. that had crept into, 
or been introduced, from worldly views of power and 
grandeur, into the antient ine and diſcipline of 
the church, made all that were capable of any reflexion 

the laity, and every honeſt man among the 
.clergy, earneſtly wiſh for -a reformation, which was at 
laſt boldly attempted by a native of this country, Dr. 
Martin 7 ere in the [16th century. The ſtates of 
the empire that embraced. the reformation, from their 


122 ing in 1529 againſt the concluſion of the diet at 
pire, by which all innovations in religion, till the de- 


cree of a future council could be obtained, were declared 
unlawful, obtained the name of Proteſtants. A religious 


war ſoon; after broke out, which was extinguiſhed, in 
ſome meaſure, in 1552, by the peace of Paſſau, and 
more compleatly by that ratified at Augſburg in 1555, by 
which a full toleration and liberty was granted to the 
Proteſtants. This was farther confirmed and explained 
by the treaty of Weſtphalia in 1648. By virtue of theſe 
conventions, no other religion but the Roman Catholic, 


£ 


tolerated in the holy Roman empire. Some other: ſets, 


notwithſtanding, in ſome places, actually enjoy the free | 


exerciſe of their religion. Such of the above perſua- 
ſions as exiſted in any ſtate in the year 1624, are ſtill to 
be allowed ; but it lies in the breaſt of the reſpective 
ſovereigns, whether they will tolerate any that had nei- 
ther ie nor private exerciſe in the country in: the y 
tioned. The power of the Proteſtant — 
over their Catholic ſubjects, in regard | 
fame as that which the Catholic ſtates have over their 


other the free exerciſe of their religion in their. domi- 
y. were in poſſeſſion of it in the year 
In the Roman Catholic countries here, as well 


as elſewhere, the clergy are, in a great meaſure, inde- 
ö 


pendent of the civil power; but in the Proteſtant ſtates, 
the ſupremacy is veſted in the ſovereign. Laſtly, the 


Proteſtant, or evangelic body, have mutually agreed, | 
given him and his ambaſſadors. He is the ſupreme head 
of the German empire; but his power in the adminiſtra- 
tion thereof is very limited. With reſpect to eccleſiaſ- 
caſe he ſhall: leave his ſubjects the free exerciſe of their | 


that henever, for the future, a Lutheran lord of a 
country ſhall turn to the reformed church, or obtain a 
country of that perſuaſion, or vice verſa, that in that 


diſcipline, and all other privileges whatſoever. | - . 
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ble and harſh | 


to religion, is the | 
emperor runs thus : ** N. by the grace of God, elected 
Proteſtant ſubjects. Each party is. obliged: to allow the | | 
or of, Germany, king.” Then follow the titles of the 
{| hereditary Imperial dominions. The ſtates of the empire 
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| Hebrew is in no country ſo generally learnt, or better 
underſtood. Printing is encouraged" to a fault; eve 
man of letters is an author; they multiply books with. 
out number; millions of theſiſes and diſputations are 
| annually publiſhed; for no man can be a graduate in 

eee who has not publiſhed one diſputation 
at 2 3 a 10 ee, 
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Political Hiſtory, Conſtitution, &ci of Germany. 


Mmediately after the diſſolution of the | weſtern em- 
pire, the Franks ſubdued all Germany and Gaul, 
which were about the year'800 erected into an empire by 
Charlemagne; but 80 years afterwards the French race 
were diſcarded, and a new emperor from among the 
Germans elected. The race of the houſe of Auſtria be- 
gan with Rodolph of Hapſburg, who was elected em- 
_ in the year 1273. Charles IV. at the diet of 
uremberg, in 1356, formed the wholeſome regulations 
for the election of an emperor, which are to this day 
known and obſerved, under the name of the Golden 
Bull. In the year 1448, the celebrated Concordat be- 
tween the emperor Frederic III. and certain ſpiritual 
and temporal eſtates of the empire, and pope Nicholas V. 
were ſettled. This emperor was duke of Auſtria; and 


have had the addreſs to continue it in their family for 
300 years, namely, to the year 1740, when they loſt it 
only for want of an heir male in the family; bur the 
Auftrian family are now again in poſſeſſion of it. In 
the reign of the emperor Frederic III. the court, now 
called the chamber of Witzlar, was eſtabliſhed; and the 
empire was divided into 10 circles. His ſucceſſor, 
Charles V. firſt ſwore to a capitulation. In his time 


ſovereign of much larger territories, and much richer, 
than any prince before him ever enjoyed. His brother 


Ferdinand eſtabliſned the aulic council. It was inſerted, 


for the firſt time, in the capitulation of the emperor Ma- 
thias, grandſon of Ferdinand, that the electors for the 
future Id be entitled to elect a king of the Romans, 
with or without the conſent of the emperor. In the 
reign of Ferdinand III. an end was put to the religious 
wars that began in the reign of Charles V. in conſe- 
_— of the reformation, by the treaty of - Weſtphalia. 

n the reign of his ſon Leopold, the diet of the empire 
was opened at Ratiſbon in the year 1663, where it ſtill 
continues, and the Imperial chamber of juſtice was re- 
moved from Spire to Witalar. This emperor conferred 


electoral dignity. - 


| The empire of Germany is elective, and the laws of 


the empire do not require that the emperor ſhould bè of 
any particular age, nation or religion ; -but as the Popiſh 
are more in number than the Proteſtant, a Roman Ca- 
tholic is always elected to the Imperial dignity, The 


| e none eee tobe crowned by the popes till 


the reign of Charles V. but from that time the · papal co- 


| ronation has been diſpenſed with. However, immediate! 
upon his entering upon the government, he teſtifies his 


veneration to the pope by an embaſſy. The title of the 


Roman emperor; at all times augmenter of the empire in, 


give the emperor the title of Moſt Illuſtrious, Moſt Pow- 
which is omitted by the electors. - The emperor is looked 


upon by all other crowned heads and ſtates in Europe as 
the firſt European potentate, and as ſuch precedence is 


tical matters, his prerogative conſiſts principally in the 


foundations and cloiſters of the empire, he may, once, 


religion, with their whole form of church and ſchool- right of the, firſt petition,” by virtue of which, in all 
| 


With reſpect to the learning of the Germans, there is 
no where n more general taſte for reading, eſpecially in 


written aud printed than among the Germans. 


during his adminiſtration, confer a beneſice on any perſon 


qualified for it by the ſtatutes; and on that of a panis 


brief to each foundation or cloifter in the empire, by vir- 
tue of which ſuch foundation is obliged 


ple apply chemſelves more cloſely to their ſtudies, and the 
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his poſterity, notwithſtanding the empire is elective, 


Mexico and Peru were conquered, whereby he became 


on Erneſt-Auguſtus, of Brunſwic Lunenburg; the ninth 


erful, and Moſt Invincible Roman emperor z the laſt of 


to admit into 
it the perſon who has obtained the emperor's brief, and 
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EUROP E.] 
provide him, during life, with meat, drink, cloaths, 


Jo er neceflaries. With reſpect to temporal matters, 
he can create princes, dukes, marquiſſes, counts, barons, 
knights, &c. raiſe countries and territories to a higher 
: beſtow arms, and grant letters of reſpite and pro- 
tection, ſecuring a debtor againſt his creditor ; eftabliſh 
univerlities,. fairs, and markets ; empower any perſon to | 
adopt anothęr, and to aſſume a title from his eſtate ; 
& any 6 into a ſanctuary: confer majority on 
minors; legitimate children born out of wedlock; con- 
firm the contracts and ſtipulations of the members of the 
empire; temit oaths extorted from them; inveſt ſuch 
as poſſeſs fiefs of the empire, and decide in feudal mat- 
ters relative thereto, &c. but he cannot grant to any per- 
ſon privileges for W books, and for new 
invented machines, &c. He appoints moſt of the officers, 
civil and military, of the empire, except ſuch as are here- 
ditary, as the great chancellor, treaſurer, &c. but theſe 
are only honorary. In antient times the emperor had 
conſiderable domains and incomes in the empire; but 
almoſt all theſe have been ſucceſſively mortgaged and 
alienated, ſo that at preſent the certain revenues of the 
emperor are very inconſiderable: but then, as he has the 
diſpoſal of moſt offices, the creation of princes and noble- 
men, is entitled to all confiſcations and forfeitures, and 
inveſts the ſeveral princes in their eſtates, beſides thoſe 
that hold fiefs of the empire in Italy, the profits of theſe 
articles may amount to a large ſum. He has alſo ſome 
offerings from the Jews, and the free-gifts of the order 
of knights of the empire. A ſucceſſor in the empire is 
frequently choſen by the electors during the life of the 
emperor, who is ſtiled king of the Romans. He is elected 
and crowned in the ſame manner as the emperor, has 
the title of majeſty, and takes precedence of all other kings 
in Chriſtendom. ; 45 | 
I be diet of the empire conſiſts of 


The emperor 
Nine electors | 
Eecleſiaſtieal princes 
Secular ditto f 5 N a 
Deputies of Imperial eities. 4 
The electors are divided into leren an de temporal. 
The ſpiritual electors are the archbiſhops of Triers, Co- 
logne and Mentz. The temporal electors are thoſe of 
Bavaria, Hanover, Saxony, Bradenburgh, Bohemia, and 
the elector Palatine, The elector of Mentz is arch-chan- 
cellor of the holy Roman empire in Germany and di- 
rector of the electoral college. | 
T be elector of Treves is the arch-chancellor of the 
holy Roman empire in Gaul ; but this at preſent is only 
a nominal office. Os eee 
The elector of Cologne is arch-chancellor of the holy 
Roman empire for Italy. 


The king and eleQor of Bohemia is arch-cup-bearer of 
the holy Roman empire, and precedes all the other 
electors. + 


The cledtor . Bavaria is arch- ſewer of the holy Ro- 
man ire, the elector of Saxony is arch - marſhall, and 
the elector of Bradenburgh is arch-chamberlain of the 


' 6 ä 11 . W F F 
The elector palatine was originally argh-ſewer, and 
ſince the treaty of Weſtphalia arch treaſurer. But when | 


the eleQor of Bavaria was put under the ban of the em- 
pire in the year 1706, the palatine recovered. the office of || 


arch-ſewer, and the elector of Brunſwie: Lunenburg 


obtained the offiee of arch - treaſurer by which he {till ſtiles 


| himſelf till another ſuitable archroffice can be conferred 
upon him. Next to the electors. are the princes of the 


GERMANY, oo L 


have a ſeat, chat do not hold immediately of the empetor, 
or, which is the ſame, are immediately ſubſect to ſome 


| other prince, and only mediately to the emperor. ' The 


Franks, in imitation of the Romans, reduced all Ger- 
many into provinces, over-which they. placed governors 
with different titles. They were generally of noble fa- 
milies, and if there was no material objection againſt it, 
their ſons were appointed to ſucceed them from whenee 
theſe governors came at length to inſiſt on a right of fuc- 


| ceeding their anceſtors, and refuſed to pay homage to the 


German emperors, every one taking upon him, to ex- 
erciſe regal power in his province ; from whence have 
ſprung up fo many petty ſovereigns in the empire. Theſe 
officers were either hertogen, or dukes, to whom were 
committed the government of the larger diſtricts. Graf- 
fen, or earls, Who had the care of ſmaller parts; Pfaltz- 
graven, palſgraves, or counts-palatine, who adminiſtered 
juſtice when in the verge of the court ; landgraves, who 
were ſet over princes ; margraves, or marquiſſes, who 
were charged with the care of the marches or borders ; 
and burgraves, who were governors of the royal caftles 
and forts, The third college of the diet is that of the 
free or offen cities, 1. e. ſuch as is governed by ma- 
giſtrates of their own, and ſtands immediately under the 
emperor and empire. Some of theſe are wholly Catholic, 
others entirely Lutheran, and others again mixed. With- 
in their territory they exerciſe ſupreme power, and are 
divided into two benches, the Rheniſh and Suabian, As 
the princes of the empire took advantage of the neceffi- 
ties or indulgence of the German emperors, to erect the 
governments they held in capacity of viceroys or gover- 
nors into independent principalities and ſtates, ſo did the 
cities now called free and imperial. The emperors, fre- 
uently wanting ſnpplies of money to carry on wars, or 
or 0 kay borrowed large ſums of the wealthy 
trading towns, and paid them again in munificent grants 
and privileges, making them free ſtates and independent 
of the governors of the provinces. where they ſtood : 
accordingly, theſe cities, like the princes, exerciſe all 
kinds of ſovereign power that are conſiſtent with 


courts of juſtice, coin money, raiſe forces, and enter 
into alliances and confederacies ; only acknowledging 
the emperor for their ſupreme lord, and contributing 
their ſhare towards the common defence of the empire. 
The diet meets at Ratiſbon on the emperor's fummons, 
and any of the princes. may ſend their deputies thither 
in their ſtead. The diet makes laws, raiſes taxes, de- 
termines differences between the ſeveral princes and 
ſtates, and can relieve ſubjects from the oppreſſions of 
their ſovereign : and there are two ſupreme councils, 
called the Aulic Council and the Chamber of Wetzlet. 
It was ſettled by the emperor Charles V. 8 circle 
and every prince and member of each circle ſhould con- 
tribute towards the ordinary and extraordinary taxes of 
the empire. This contribution was entered into a book 


of Mentz. By the matricula twelve florins were tq be 
paid monthly in lieu of every horſeman, and four for 
every foot ſoldier, Afterwards it was enacted that 60 
florins ſhould be advanced in lieu of every trooper, aud 
12 for every foot ſoldier. __- „ 
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Fron the Romans we learn that th antient Get, 
“mans were divided into a multitude of tribes, and 


etupize, who are part y ſpiritual and partly temporal. | had different forms of government, ſome monarchical, 


] ] 
The ſpiritual are arch-biſhops, biſhops, abbots, provoſts, 
abbefles, the maſters of the Teutonic order of St. John, 


Not only all thoſe princes who have ſeat and voice in 
the diet, 25 many others, are veſted with ſoyereign 
power in their reſpeRive territories, or at leaſt are under 
very. op reſtraints. They. are, indeed, more free and 

olute than 


ab ſome, crowned heads; but ſtill they are ſub- - 
je to the general laws of tbe, empire, and ſworn not to || 
engage in any wars ot alliance to. the prejudice of the || 

emperor and empire. But here it is to, be obſeryed that || 


drefle 


others ariſtocratical or democratical; ſome limited h 


laws, and others abſolute; and in their wars, either 


offenſive or defenſive, they united, and elected ſome 
brave man their general; that in battle, and in their 


rural ſports, they wete uſually naked; that they carried 


a ſhield, a ſpear, darts, and other miffive weapons; and 
when K were not in action, had mantles made of un- 

"Figs ; that. they” Tay ol beds of flraw, and 
their officers on the ſkins of beats and wolves ; that they 
lived upon, bread, feſh, fruit, and the mill f their 
Hooks 389 Rents and e was e "4nd 


many. have titles af nobility, ' 1 ag 18. ren 
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water ; they knew not What, wine was, but tippled Kong 
eim hey: wen yea ine, e OE YH ay well 


general laws of the empire; they make Jaws, conſtitute - 


called a matriculation book, which is kept by the elector 


4 A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


bew, weh of figure were Allowed a plurality of wo- 
men ; nor were the inferior people confined to one, any 
otherwiſe than by their inability to keep more. The 
women were never admitted to entertainments with the 
men, any more than their ſons, under 20 years of age. 
The eldeſt fon inherited the whole eſtate of his anceſtors, 


and the reſt were left to make their fortunes as they | 


could; with ſome ſmall allowance. | 

The Germans remained confined within the countries 
welt of the Rhine, and north of the Danube, till near 
the end of the fourth century; when the Vandals in the 
north of Germany confederating with the people of 
Scandinavia, north of the Baltic Sea, broke through the 
Roman barrier, and overrun the Netherlands, France, 


and Spain. After them came the Goths, Franks, Bur- 


gundians, Lombards, and Oftrogoths. The Vandals, 
at length, fixed on the coaft of Africa; the Goths in 
Spain ; the Franks in Gaul, to which they gave the 
name of France ; the Lombards and Oftrogoths in Italy; 
and the Burgundians on the weſt of the Rhine, to 
which they gave the name of Burgundy. | 
Switzerland and Savoy were provinces of Burgundy 
in its moſt flouriſhing ſtate, and even the kingdom of 
Arles, which comprehended Dauphine and Provence in 
France. The Franks yet poſſeſſed no more of France 


than the countries north of the river Loire: the Goths | 


were theh in poſſeſſion of Languedoc. And thus the 
Germans and their northern neighbours put an entire, 
period to the Roman empire in the reign of Auguſtulus, 
who was depoſed in the year 473, and the-dominjons of 
that empire in the weſt ſhared among the ſeveral people 
already mentioned, who were either Germans, or allies 
of the Germans. As to that part of the Roman empire 
called the Grecian, Eaſtern, or Conſtantinopolitan em- 
pire, that remained ſubject to the ſucceſſors of Conſtan- 
tine, together with great part of Italy, and the coaſt of 


Barbary, many. hundred Ju afterwards, and was not 
totally deſtroyed, till the Turks took Conftantinople, in 
the year 1463, and ſome ſay 53; for it ſeems the year 
when Conſtantinople was taken, an event ſo late, and ſo 
important, is yet diſputed,  _ 5 f 
© To. return to the weſtern, or German empire: after 
an interregnum of 300 years and upwards, viz. from the 
year 473 to the year 800, Charlemagne, or Charles the 
| Bae ti of France, was advanced to the Imperial 
"throne on tte dar, anno 800. He was the ſon of 
king Pepin, and ſucceeded him in the kingdom of France 
in the year 768, when Deſiderius, king of Lombardy, 
poſſeſſed that throne, who having inſulted the pope and 
cler 
deal of that power they had uſurped, Charles invaded 
Lombardy, defeated and depoſed Deſiderius, and going 
afterwards to Rome, the pope, who looked upon him as 
bis deliverer, declared him a patrician, a title equal al- 
moſt to that of emperor ; inveſting him with an autho- 
rity to confirm future popes, and grant the Italian biſhops 
the inveſtiture of their ſees ; after which the pope ſwore 
. allegiance to him upon St. Peter's tomb. Charles, not 
to be 8 with jo pope in acts of beneficence, 
zave the pope a power of conſtituting exarchs, or 
TY mg the provinces of Nos Bologna, 4 
tua, Modena, Parma, Ferrara, &c. V 
King Charles afterwards made a conqueſt of part of 
Spain, of the north of Germany, then denominated 
Saxony; and Adrian dying, anno 795, Leo III. 
being elected pope, was confirmed in the chair by Charles 
the Great, as patrician of Rome; however, an inſur- 
rection being incited againſt Leo, by the nephews of 


ope Adrian, he fled to Charles, then in Germany, to 


N 


Implore his protection; Who returning to Rome with 
Leo, condemned tlie rioters to death, but pardoned them 
at the interceſſion of the pope ; and on Chriſtmas-day, 
Zoo, the pope and ſenate of Rome conferred the title of 
Roman emperor on king Charles, and crowned-him in 
the church of St. Peter's, as he was at maſs, the people 
-Galuting him emperor at the ſame tim. 


. Statues of the emperor alſo were ſet up in moſt of the 


public places in Rome; but he choſe, however, to re- 
Ee in 8 and left the pope, in a manner, go- 
vernot of Italy; of which the emperor had the title of 
king as well as that of Roman emperor. He enjoyed 
theſe honours 14 years, dying anno 814, at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and was, buried there in a church he had 


- 
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of Rome, and compelled them to part with a great 


| 


. 


ſounded, having deſigned to make this city the capital of 
his empire. no tbe I 
He was ſucceeded by his ſon Lodowic, or Lewis, kin, 
of Aquitain, ſurnamed the Godly, who ordered 05 
Bible to be tranſlated into the Saxon language, and to 
be diſperſed among the common people; he Was an un- 
fortunate prince, all his three ſons rebelling againſt him 
and having taken him riſoner, ſhut him up in a ms: 
naſtery, from whence his ſubjects reſcued him; but 
while he was upon the march againſt Lotharius, the el. 
deſt, he died, and Lotharius ſucceeded him, who, after he 
had reigned 15 years, abdicated his throne, and reſided 
in a monaſtery till he died, and was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Lodowic, or Lewis II. It was in this reign that the 
court of Rome firſt aſſumed the power of electing the 
pope without the leave or concurrence of their ſovereign: 
Adrian II. was the firſt that was choſen without the em- 
peror's licence. | 4 Ig 
In the reign of Charles III. called the Groſs, from 
his corpulency, the Normans invading France, and pe. 
netrating as far as Paris, which they beſieged, they 
compelled him to confirm the duchy of Normandy 00 
them, which they had poſſeſſed themſelves of; and hay. 
ing done ſome other unpopular acts, he was depoſed by 
his ſubjects, who. placed Arnolph upon the throne, the 
natural ſon of the duke of Bavaria, fo that the empire 
can no longer be eſteemed hereditary in the line of 
harlemagne, who was the founder of it. Arnolph be. 
ing oppoſed by Guido and Berengarius, to whom the 
city of Rome adhered, he defeated them and took Rome 
by ſtorm. Lewis IV. the ſon of Arnolph, ſucceeded 
him; but the pope ſetting up another Lewis againſt him 
in Italy, created him a great deal of diſturbance in his 
reign; however, his ſon Henry fucceeded by his own 
appointment in his laſt will. 
Conrade, duke of Franconia, was next advanced to 
the Imperial throne by the German nobility, who ap. 
pointed Henry, the ſon of Otho, duke of Saxony, to 
ſucceed him ; he oppoſed the encroachments of the pope, 
defended the empire againſt the invaſions of the Hunga- 
rians, died after a profperous-reign of 17 years, and was 
ſucceeded. by his ſon. Otho, who obliged the king of 
Denmark to acknowledge his dependence on the empire, 
and admit 5 into his kingdom ; he ſubdued the 
king of Bohemia alſo, and planted chriſtianity in that 


kingdom. On the other hand, he depoſed pope John 


[ right to the inveſtiture of biſhoprics. 


XI. advanced Leo VIII. to the papal chair, and de- 
creed that future popes ſhould be appointed only by the 
emperor. , IE 2 5 eee 
tho III. according to ſome writers, firſt reduced the 
number of electors to ſeven; he reigned 18 years, when 
he was poiſoned by a pair of gloves his concubine gave 
him, for refuſing to marry her, as he had promiſed. 
Henry duke of Bavaria, who was choſen emperor by the 
eleors, anno 1002, defeated the Saracens in Italy, and 


drove them out of "Apulia and Calabria. 

Henry III. defended the empire againſt the Bohemians 
and Hungarians, after which he went into Italy to pa- 
cify the diſturbances at Rome, occaſioned by the ſetting 
up three popes at once; he-depoſed them all, and ad- 
| vanced Clement II. to the papal chair, reviving the de- 


| 


[| cree, „ That every pope ſhould be appointed by the 
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emperor.” _ WON Se - PET 
Henry V. on the other hand, was compelled by the 
pope to acknowledge his ſupremacy, and renounce his 


: 


rederic Barbarofla was ſo diſtreſſed by the pope, that 
he ſubmitted to let his holineſs tread upon his neck. 
Frederic II. was excommunicated by three popes, but 
at length depoſed Gregory IV. and during theſe con- 
teſts between the Pare and emperors, $6 7 theſe two 
famoiis factions of Guelphs and Gibellines, under the 
one or the other of which all the princes of Europe 


were engaged, the "firſt adhering to the © popes, and the 
ene waar, abr hap 
Aﬀter the death of Frederic there was à Vintertegnum 
of 20 years, ſix great princes contending for the empire, 
among whom was Richard earl of Cornwal, No to 
Henry III. king of England.” Rodolph,earF* of Hap- 
ſburg, who ar len ta} dignity, by 
the conſent” « the electors, was confirmed by the 
pope; he it was that firft occafioned the atlyaricement of 
the AuRtian family, by creating his fon Albert, — 
i b 0 
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EUROPE) 
of Auſtria, who ſucceeded to the empire after Rodolph, 
but was depoſed, it is ſaid, for ſubmitting to ſerve with 
his troops, as mercenaries, under Edward I. king of 

England, . xp] rance. 2 5 15 
Albert, fon of Rodolph, being crowned emperor, 

and confirmed by the pope, made his ſon king of Bohemia. 

Henry, earl of Luxemburg, was next elected, but 
poiſoned by a monk at the ſacrament, with the conſe- 
crated aliments, which the emperor -being ſoon ſenſible 
of, bid the monk get out of the way and fave himſelf ; 
of ſuch a forgiving temper was this emperor, as it is 
faid ; but the criminal was taken afterwards and flead 
alive. 27 . IK f 
Charles IV. firſt inſtituted the Golden Bull, contain- 
ing the rites and ceremonies to be obſerved at the election 
bf an emperor. | | | 
Sigiſmund, king of Hungary and Bohemia, was una- 
nimouſly elected emperor, in whoſe reign John Huſs 
and Jerome of Prague, diſputing the pope's authority, 
and being ſummoned to appear at the council of Con- 
ſtance, were burnt for heretics there, notwithſtanding 
they had the emperor's ſafe conduct for their return. 

F rederic IV. duke of Auſtria, being unanimouſly 
elected, married Leonora, daughter of Alphonſus, king 
of Portugal; he reigned 53 yeats, being longer than any 
emperor had reigned betore him. | 
Maximilian, his ſon, ſucceeded him, having been 
elected king of the Romans, anno 1489, and married 
Mary, the daughter and heireſs of Charles duke of Bur- 
gundy, whereby he became entitled to all the dominions 
of that houſe. | | | 

Charles V. his grandſon, was elected emperor, anno 
1519, after an interregnum of fix months, having been 
oppoſed by Francis I. king of France, his competitor ; 
he procured, Lyther's doctrine to be condemned by the 

diet of the empire, which the Lutherans ' proteſting 
igainſt, obtained the denomination of Proteſtants. 

This prince was victorious in more than 30 battles in 
perſon ;z the pope and French king were his priſoners: 
at the ſame time he ſubdued the Proteſtant princes, who 
had formed the” Smalcaldic league againſt him, took the 
elector of Saxony, and the prince of Heſſe priſoners, 
defeated the Turks, and raiſed the ſiege of Vienna; 
and in his reign the beſt part of America was ſubdued. 
He was ſovereign of the Philippine iſlands in Aſia, of 
part of the coaſt of Barbary in Africa, of Spain, Ger- 
many, and the greateſt part of Italy and the Nether- 
lands; and after a reign of 38 years, reſigned the empire, 
and his hereditary dominions on the fide of Germany, 
to his brother Ferdinand; and Spain, Italy, the Nether- 
ands, America, the Philippines, and the reſt of his 
territories belonging to the crown of Spain, to his ſon 
Philip II. after which he retired into a convent in Spain, 
where he died about two years after. b 
Ferdinand was unanimouſly elected emperor on the re- 
ſignation of his brother Charles; but the pope refuſed 
to confirm him, becauſe neither the reſignation of 
Charles V. nor the election of Ferdinand, was made with 
bis conſent; however, he reigned in peace till his death, 


- 


which happened in the year 1564. | 

His ſon Maximilian ſucceeded him: both theſe laſt 
emperors were remarkable for their indulgence to the 
Rodolph fucceeded his father Maximilian, and was a 
very learned prince: a Jay: Saxon} | 
- — brother of Rodolph, king of Hungary and 
Bohemia, was next elected; he was a ſevere perſecutor 
of the Proteſtants, which occaſioned an infurreCtion in 
Soma don't ot eee 

Ferdinand IT. grandſon of Ferdinand I. was not 
elected, Matthias — without iſſue, and the Bohe- 
mians acknowledged Ferdinand their king; but the Pro- 
teſtants fearing a freſn perſecution, proceeded to elect 
Frederic V. count palatine of the Rhine, their king, 
who had married the princeſs Elizabeth, daughter of 
James I. king of Great Britain. This occaſioned a civil 
war in the empire, which laſted near 30 years. 
Ferdinand III. ſon of Ferdinand II. was elected em- 
peror on the death of his father ; he continued the war. 
againſt the Proteſtants, and obtained à victory over them 


at Natiſbon, and defeated the Swedes; their allies; but | 
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aliſts would have met with a much 
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4 afterwards unſucceſsful, conſented to the treaty of 


21. 


the Proteſtants were protected in their religious and civil 
rights, and the claims and pretenſions of moſt of the 
princes and ſtates of Europe were adjuſtſqe. 
Still the war continued between the emperor and Po- 
land on one ſide, and Sweden on the other, until the 
year 1660, when a peace was concluded between theſe 


| powers at Oliva, in which the Poles, the emperor's al- 


lies, were comprehended ; but they were obliged to con- 
firm Livonia to the Swedes, who had; during this war; 
made themſelves maſters of a great of Poland. A 
war breaking out in the year 1663, een the Imperi- 
aliſts and the Turks, in which the Turks took New- 


hauſel in Hungary, a truce was concluded the year fol- 


lowing for 20 years, ſoon after which the Hungarians 


| had recourſe to arms, complaining; that both their reli- 


gious and civil rights had been invaded, and offered to 
put their country under the protection of the Turks; 


but the Turks being engaged in other enterprizes, the 


Hungarians were left to ſhift for themſelves; and the 
emperor ſending an army into their country, under the 
command of the duke of Lorrain: ſuppreſſed the inſur- 
rection, and beheaded ſeveral of their chiefs... | 
The French having invaded the United Provinces in 
the years 1672 and 1673, and reduced three of them un- 
der their power, the Germans marched to their aſſiſtance 
with an army of 40,000 men, which obliged the French 
to retire, and abandon all their conqueſts in the United 
Provinces, except Maeſtricht. The French; in the 
mean time, ſ\-nt 4000 men to the aſſiſtance of the Hun- 
garians: but the emperor granting them a toleration of 
their religion, and promiſing them a reſtoration of their 
rights and privileges, they were prevailed on to lay down 
their arms; only count Teckley, their chief; refuſed to 
ſubmit himſelf, the Turks aſſuring him they would make 
i ar 


him ſovereign of Hungarj. 


Sail the war continved-in-the Nethertamis; betwind 


the Imperialiſts, the Spaniards, and the Dutch on one 
ſide, and the French on the other, till the year 1678, 
when a peace was concluded between the contendin 

parties at᷑ Nimeguen, whereby Franche Compte, and alf 
the towns the French had taken during the war, were 
confirmed to France. l eee ee 1058 ee 


— 


The French king, Lewis XIV. two years after this £2 


treaty, having corrupted - the iſtrates of Straſb 

the hr of Alſace, ſarpdifed- that city, anno 1688, 
and entering into an alliance with count Teckley, who 
had married prince Ragotſki's widow, and poſſeſſed him- 
felf of the towns and territories which belonged to that 
prince in Hungary; the French enabled him to. raiſe 


an army of ,30,000- men, with which he joined the 


Turks in 1683, and with their united forces they laid 
ſiege to Vienna, from whence the emperor Leopold had 
but juſt time to retire before the city was inveſted; -count 
Staremburg, with a large body of troops, being left to 
defend the place: the trenches being opened on the 1ath 
of July, the ſiege was carried on with the uſual Turkiſh 
fury for two months; when the garriſon was ſo weak 
ened, that it was ex they would ſoon be obliged” to 
ſurrender ; but the duke of Lorrain; the Imperial gene- 
ral, being joined by the electors of Saxony and Bavaria 
with their reſpective troops, and . afterwards by John 
Sobieſki, king of Poland, with 25,000 horſe; they at- 
tacked the Turks in their trenches, and after an obſti- 
nate defence of three hours, entirely defeated them: 
taking their camp, guns, artillery, - ge, with their 
ammunition and proviſions; and purſuing the flying 
enemy, drove them out of the iſland of Schut, and re- 


took ſeveral places the Turks had made themſelves maſ- 


ters of. Sobieſki,” king of Poland, ſupped in the gr 

vizir's pavilion the night after the battle: count Teck- 
ley, with his Hungatians, were not in this battle, being 
ſent upon ſome other ſervice at that time, or the Imperi- 
He was defeated by the Imperialiſts the following year; 


and loſk-moſt- of ihn towns he 1poſitfiſed in Hungary 3 


and in the year 1686 happened the memorable ſiege of 
Buda, which) the Chriſtians took by ſtorm, being joined 


by noble voluntiers from moſt of the kingdoms in Eu- 


tope : after which almoſt all the reſt of Hungary! ſub- 


mitted to the emperor, and he prevailed on the ſtates to 
and make the 


arcept the arehduke Joſeph for their kin 
kingdom hereditary in his family, and det lare wut ib 


Weltphalia; which was concluded amo 1638, whereby [| thould be no more cleftive. 1229903 et e en "In 
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' In the year 1688 the Imperialiſts, commanded by the 
duke of — took the important town of 8 
the capital of Servia, ſituate at the confluence of che ri- 
vers Save. and Danube. In the mean time, the French, 


pare any troops at that time to defend the empire. 
But in the year 2689, they entered into a confederacy 
with: the emperor, the German princes, the pope, Eng- 
land, and the northern crowns againſt France: the terms 
of which alliance were of the wing import, viz. that 
the allies would not make peace with is XIV. until 
paration for all damages he 


de the, peace of Munſter, 
ill he had reftored to the Proteſtants of France 
ir poſſeſſions and goods, and an entire li- 
conſcience; nor until he had reſtored the eſtates 
ingdom of France to their antient liberties and 
 * Theſe were the terms of that treaty, deno- 

. wal the Grand Alliance. | | 
The emperor ftill continued the war againſt the Turks; 
prince Lewis of Baden, who commanded on the Danube, 
duke of Lorrain was general againſt the French 
Rhine, obtained a victory over the Mahometans 
atochin; and afterwards took the cities of Niſſa and 
idin : and in the year 1690, the ror prevailed on 
eQor to chuſe his ſon Joſeph king of the Romans 
fa ee ee =o ety 
ians 1 —_—_ Widin and N f1, 
retook Belgrade. by ſtorm, the magazine 


blowing up and deſtroying great part of the 
Teckley alſo defeated a detachment of the 
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Veterani gave them battle, but was de- 


Another battle was fought between the Chriftians and 


Turks near Temeſwaer, where both claimed the victory, 


and the laughter was great on both fides; but neither 
— — boaſt. In the I the 
Turks 


tion to the prince of Conti, ho was ſet up by the 
'rench:; bath which events induced the Turks to make 


of peace. 

upon the Rhine, che latter deſtroye | 

— —2 them: and th 
they were very ſu ) 


* 


in Flanders, where they a 
tained thoſe important victories of Steinkirk and Landen, 
yet they thought: fit ta make peace with the allies in the 

1697, at Ryfwie ?: bn . 
year aſtetr the peace of Ryſwie was concluded, 
ce: of ive years: was agreed on- between the 
Holland; herby the provitices of Tranglvania 

Femeſwaer were confirmed to the Auſtrians: and 


- 
o 


of the: 
to' retain what he poſſeſſed 3. which treaty uns figned an 


1 


bar 354 Minn! ee : . el 
2 may be proper to obſerve further in this place, that if ſuch parti of the-Spaviſh territories as they ſhould re- 


afterwards killed by the Turks in cold blood. | 


| 
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notwithſtanding. the Proteſtants were, by the grand al. 
liancey. to be protected and tolerated in the exerciſe of 
their religian wherever it was profefied,. they were not ſo 
much as mentioned at the treaty. of Ryſwic. On the 
contrary, popery was eſtabliſhed in the palatinates by that 
treaty, and the Proteſtants left to the mercy of their ene- 


. The Proteſtant princes thereupon applied to the 


elector palatine, in favour of his Prateſtant ſubjects, de- 
claring they would make repriſals on the Roman-Catho. 
lies in their dominions, if the Proteſtants were ill uſed 
in his: whereupon, it was at length that eve 
perſon. in the palatinate, ſhould. be at liberty: ta profeſs 
either Lutheraniſm, Calviniſm, or popery; that the Pro- 
teſtants ſhould not be obliged to keep popiſh holy-days, 
and that the pulling off their hats, without kneeling be- 
fore the hoſt ſhould be ſufficient ; that the cuſtom of 
uſing the churches in common, lately eſtabliſhed, ſhould 
be aboliſhed ; and. the revenues of the church, till the 
diet decided otherwiſe, ſhould be divided according to 
the eſtabliſhment of 1685, into ſeven equal parts; where- 
of the Catholics ſhould have two, and the reformed five, 
In the mean time died Charles II. king of Spain, who 
by his will deviſed all his dominions to Ptolip, duke of 
Anjou, ſecond fon of the dauphin,. and grandſon of 
Lewis XIV. king of France, who — pro- 
claimed Philip king of Spain, and took n of all 
the 'Spaniſh territories. Lewis XIV. had married the 


| eldeſt Infanta of Spain, and would have been entitled to 
| the Spaniſh monarchy, if there had been no will made 


in favour of bis grandſon, had he not renounced all pre- 


Infanta, the younger „ looked upon himſelf as la w- 
ful ſucceſſor to the Spaniſh throne, . provided no will had 
been made in favour of the duke of Anjou, which the 

Germans ſuggeſted had been obtained when the late ki 
Charles was not in his ſenſes, and conſequently was voi 
The courts of Great-Britain and Holland, indeed, ap- 
prehending that Lewis XIV. would endeavour to poſſeſt 
himſelf of the whole Spaniſh monarchy -upon the death 
— Charles, which had been for ſome time expected, 

ered inte treaties of partition for 1 the Spaniſh 
monarchy between the Auſtrians and the French, upon 
the death of Charles; but this without the conſent ar 
knowledge of the emperor, or of king Charles himſelf; 
which the latter reſented ſo far, that it provoked him to 
make that will, whereby be gave all his dominions to the 
duke of Anjou ; and notwithſtanding Lewis bad, for 
himſelf and bis heirs, renounced all claim to the Spaniſh 
monarchy: at his marriage, he inſiſted that this could not 
be conſtrued to extend to any future title he ſhould ob- 
tain 3 and as the will was obtained fairly, his grandſon 
had an undoubted right to the whole Spaniſh monarchy ; 
and he ſhould endeayour to fi him on that throne, 


as he did on every ſide, by ſending his forces to take poſ- 


 ſeflion of them, not thinking himſelf bound by any trea- 
ties of partition he had entered into, the will having 
been made after the date of thoſe treaties, and in favour 


of his grandſon; who was no party to either ef them: 


he cauſed him therefore to be crowned: at Madrid on the 
4th of April, 1701; the Britiſh court and the Dutch 
acknowledged his right, and king William and the ſtates · 
general wrote the duke of Anjou letters of congratulation 
on his acceſſion to the throne of Spain. On tbe other 


hand, prince Eugene of Savoy, 'the Imperial : general, 
* 


| marched into I at the head of 40, oo men to make 
good the prttenſions af the Auſtrians: to the Spaniſhi ſuc- 

ceſſion: and James II. king of England, dxing in France, 
on the ſixth of September, 1701, the French king caufed 
the pretender to be proclaimed king of England, by the 

name of James III. which determined the Engliſnh and 
Dutch to declare for the Auſtrians, and from another 
alliance vrith moſt of the powers of Europe againſt France, 


lated, that ſatisfaction ſhould be procured to the emperor 
| for his pretenſions on Spain. And in order to this, the 
allies ſhould endeavour to reduce Flanders, as à barrier 
ſor te Dutch; that the kingdoms of Naples. and Sicily, 
the Milaneſe, and other : Spaniſh; territories, ſhould be 
recovered far the Imperialiits: that none of the parties 
to this alliance ſhquld 2 without the conſent of 
tbe other: that che Engliſh and Duteb ſhould poſes 


cover 


tenſions to it on his marriage, by virtue of which renug. 
ciation the emperor Leopold, who had married the other 


called the ſecond grand alliance: wherein it was ftipu- 
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cover in America: that the trade of the 'Engliſh and 
Dutch ſhould be ſecured : and that the crowns of France 


and Spain ſhould; never be united on one head, The 


Lmperialiſts and their allies were ſo ſucceſsful, as to 
drive the French and Spaniards out- of Italy, and the 
beſt part of the Spaniſn Netherlands, which were con- 
firmed to the Auſtrians by the treaties of Utrecht and 
Raſtat, in the years 1713 and 1714 the iſland of Sicily 
ing allotted to the duke of Savoy, with the title of 
king: and Spain, and all the reſt of the Spaniſh do- 
minions in Europe and America, yielded to Philip, king 
of Spain r e pd” 
The emperor Leopold did not live to ſee an end of 
this war; he died on the 5th of May, 1705, N. 8. 
Leopold was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Joſeph, who 
had been elected king of the Romans in his father's life+ 
time. The late emperor's heart was put into a ſilver 
box, and ſent to the chapel of Loretto in Italy, to be 
buried behind the high altar there, His bowels were 
Buried in the cathedral church of St. Stephen, at Vienna, 
and his body in the church of, the Capuchins, in the 
ſame city. m1 p12 Mee 4131; l 
Io return to the war in Germany; the late emperor. 
Leopold, and his ſon Joſeph, having made a ceſſion of 
their right to the archduke Chatles, and proclaimed him 
king of Spain, he paid a viſit, to the queen of Great 
Britain, who aſſiſted him with her fleet, and a large body 
of land forces to invade Spain, and he met with great 
ſucceſs. Femme | +4 TE ba ni br t 
In the mean time the French joining the Bavarians in 
Germany, that duke having entered into an alliance 
with Lewis XIV. and an inſurrectien of the Hungarians, 
happening at the ſame time, the emperor was reduced 
to great diſtreſs, which his miniſters. at London repre- 
ſenting to the Britiſh court, the duke of Marlborough 
was commanded to march froth Flanders to his relief ; 
and the duke beginning his march from the Netherlands 
about the middle of May, joined part of the Imperial 
army, under prince Lewis of Baden, attacked the Bava- 
rians in their intrenchments at Schellenhurg, near Do- 


. 
, 
$4 


: 


vawert, on the 2d of July, and carried them, after a | 


very warm diſpute ; ſeveral thouſand men being killed 
on both fides, and the eleCtor retiring under the cannon 
of Augſburg, terms of peace were offered him by. the 
generals of the allies, which he had in a manner agreed 
to; but advice being brought him that marſhal Tallard 
approached,” and would ſpeedily join him with a great 
body of French troops, he broke off the treaty, at which 
the duke of Marlborough was ſo incenſed, that he de- 
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tached 30 ſquadrons of horſe to burn and deſtroy his 
country, it being then about the time of their harveſt, 

And now all the forces of the French and Bavarians 
being joined, a battle was fought, at Hochſtet, near the 


banks of the Danube, between the Imperialiſts and || and preſented ſeveral memorials to the emperor 


their allies on one fide, and the French and Bavarians 
on the other, on the 2d of Auguſt, O. S. 1704; the 
three generals on the Bavarian ſide being the elector, and 
the marſhals Tallard and Marſin; and on the ſide ef the 
allies, the duke of Marlborough and prinoe Eugene. 
The latter obtained a moſt compleat victory over the 
French and Bayarians, near 20, ooo of the enemy being 
killed, and 13,000 made priſoners, among Was 
marſhal Tallard, the French general. After this victory, 
the cities of Ulm and Augſburg opened their gates to 
the conquerors, and the whole duchy of Bavafia was 
yielded up to the Imperialiſts by the electreſs, the elector 
himſelf becoming 


campaign, after which the duke of Marlborough re- 


turned to the Netherlands with the Britiſh troops, and 
the following winter brought the marſhal Tallard to | 
am | 


England, where he remained a priſoner at Nottingh 
until the year 1712; and the duke of Marlborough, for 
this important ſervice, was made prince of Mindelheim 
in Swabia, the circle in which this memorable battle 

The reign of the emperor Joſeph was ſhort; he died 
of the ſmall on the IAth of April, 1711, and was 
ſucceeded by his brother Charles, king of Spain, who 
leaving Spain, and arriving at Frankfort, was elected 
there on the Tzth of October, 11. 

A treaty of peace being propoſed about this time by 
France, to the allies, the now emperor refuſed to conſent 


73 


[ 


a refugee in France; and the ſtrong | 
town of Landau being beſieged, ſurrendered the fame | 


maſter of Temeſwaer, which, had. been in 
the Turks 160 years, and a peace, or rather trüce, 


the emperor of c 
allotted, by the peace of Utrecht, entered into an afli- 
ance with Great Britain and France for the rec | 
thoſe iſlands : and while the French invaded Biſcay; the 


marquis de 
eee or driven the Spaniſh fleet out 
of, 


| rity, which was done on the 22d of June, 1 


| 


q 


| 
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to a N y, and though a peace was ſigned by all the reſt 
of the allies at Utrecht, on the 31ſt of h, O. S. 


1713, the Imperial miniſter fill proteſted againſt it. 
| The Turks having taken that fine oy 


of the 
Morea from the Venetians, in the year 1715, the Ger- 
mans thought it neceſſaty to march to their aſſiſtance the 
following year, to prevent the Infidels advancing further. 


into Europe; prince Eugene, therefore, was commanded 
to attack the Turks in their intrenchments, at Catlo- 
wits in Sclavonia, which he did with ſuch conduct and 


bravery, that he defeated them with a dreadful ſlaughter, 
took ail chair Cannon, tents, and „and even 


their military cheſt, in which were 5,000,000 of florins, 


beſides jewels and treaſure in the grand vizir's pavilion, 
to the value of 300, ooo florins mere: there were taken 
alſo. 200 of the vizir'hꝭ women, from 14 to 26 years of 
age. After this victory prince Eugene made himſelf 
poſſeſſion of 


ſogn-. after; concluded between: the Chriſtians and 


was 1 


Turks, iin 


; Wei 6 | 1 (1 L 
The Spaniards invading the. iſland of Sardinia in t 


year Lig, and making themſal ves maſters of it, and 


, % 
* -. 


afterwards: ſubduing great part of the iſland of -Sieily; 
Germany, to whom Sardinia had bean 


of 
Imperialiſts tranſported an army from Naples into! Si- 


cily, by the aſſiſtance of the Pritiſh fleet, to make head 
againſt the $ 


de; the Engliſh admiral, Sir George 


- 


the. ſeas, of Sicily juſt before. The French; in this 


war, poſſeſſed themſelves of the part of Biſcuy ;; 

and the Spaniards finding 
potent a con federacy as was entered. into againſt chem, 
made the allies propoſals of peace, and ſubmitted to re- 


lves unable to reſiſt ſo 


linquiſh the iſlands of Sicily and Sardinia; whereupon 
Sicily was allotted to the emperor, and Sardinia con- 
ferred on the duke of Savqy, King of Sicily, and ſome 
territories in the Montſerrat, and Milaneſe were given to 
the king of Sardinia, as an equivalent for his parting 
with the iſland. of Sicily to the em pere. 

The emperor being now at peace both with Chriſtians 
and Turks, prevailed on the ſtates off the kingdom of 
Hungary to paſs an act for ſettling the ſucceſſion of that 
crown; upon his female iſſue, according to 1 ro 4 

es 

next care was to promote the trade of his ſubjects ; he 
incorporated a, company of merchants, therefore, at 
Oſtend, to. trade to the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, and Afri- 
en, which the Dutch pretended to be much alarmed at, 
on this 


ſubjedt, deblaring it to be a breach of the of 
Munſtex, and other treaties, for the inhabitants of the 


Spaniſh Netherlands (now Auſtrian): to trade to the 
Eaſt-Indies, charging the emperor with ingratitude in 


| encroaching on their trade, when they had, at'a vaſt 
expence, conquered ſo many conſiderable countries for 
him in the late war, with which the was rather 


| provoked than moved to alter his conduct, ſeveral ſhips 
being fitted out by the Oftenders for the Eaſt-India 
. Yeats | e | 


| the remaining differences between the princes of Europe; 


L_ 


There having been a congreſs at Cambray to compoſe 


the emperor and Spain, wearied with the delays of the 


French, who took upon them the office of "mediators, 
and ſeemed to take a pride in carrying the miniſters f 


the contending powers from place to p as that court 
removed, thought fit to accommodate matters themſelves, 
without communicating the terms to any foreign power. 
By which treaty, ſigned on the 3oth of April, 1725, 
the emperor acknowledged Philip king of all the Spaniſh 


dominions in his poſſeſſion, | confirmed: Sardinia to the 
| duke of Savoy, and ceded the reverſion. of the-duchies 
of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, to Don Carlos, 


prince of Spain, after the death of the reigning princes ; 
but it was expreſly provided, that no forces ſhould be 


ſent thither during the lives of the reigning princess. 


f King Philip, on the other hand, ceded 4 a ks fon 
Don Carles, his territories on the coaſt af N 
u 


and agreed that none of the. Italian 'dominigus ſhould = 
| N 4A | ever 


iards in that iſland, commanded by the 
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ever be poſſeſſed by any prince who ſhould ſucceed to the 


crown of Spain; and -king Philip renounced, in favour 
of his Imperial majeſty, rights and 3 ons to the 
Spaniſh dominions in Italy, Sicily, Flanders, or elſe- 
ſſeſſion of his Imperial majeſty, and 


where, in the 


both Charles and Philip were to ſtile themſelves kings of 


Spain during their reſpective lives. This was called the 
Vienna 
cluded between the fame parties, May 1, 1725, in 
which Spain agreed that the emperor's ſubjects ſhould 
enjoy the ſame privileges in Spain, as the moſt | favoured 
nations, and particularly that they might diſpoſe of the 
Eaft-India merchandize, which ſhould be brought over 
by the Oſtend Eaſt-India company, in Spain. The 
emperor alſo entered into alliances, offenſive and defen- 
five,” with Ruſſia and Poland; and other powers were 


invited to acceed to it. The emperor alſo declared 


Trieſte, on the gulph of Venice, à free port. 
The maritime powers, eſpecially the Dutch, appre- 
hending there were ſome ſecret articles in the Vienna 
treaty, that would be prejudicial to their commerce in 
ether: parts of the whrdd)i wel as in the Eaſt- Indies, 
concluded a treaty with France and Pruſſia September 3, 
1725, whereby they guaranteed each others dominions, 
and their reſpective rights and privileges in trade, and 
agreed,” that if any encroachments were made upon them, 
they would aſſiſt each other with their forces, to obtain 
ſatis faction of the parties to the Vienna'treaty ; and this 
alliance being concluded at Hanover, obtained the name 
af the Hanover Treaty. The kings of Great Britain 
and Pruffia further agreed, that in caſe of an "offenſive 
war, they would not furniſh their contingents of troops 
to the empire againſt France; and if they ſhould be 
compelled'to it, they would | furniſh' as many forces to 
aſſiſt France, as their contingents amounted to. 
The court of Vienna being acquainted with this 
treaty, made ſome. ſevere reflections upon it, obſerving, 
that two of the parties, viz. the electors of Brandenburg 
and Hanover, being parties to that alliance againſt his 
Imperial majeſty,” and the empire, had acted contrary to 
thoſe ſolemn oaths of fidelity, which both of them had 
publicly fworn before the Imperial throne to his Impe- 
rial majefty, and the empire at their inveſtiture': that 
this alliance was an actual ſeparation from the empire, 
and an union with thoſe who would probably become 
the declared enemies of it; that the laws of the empire 
appeared to be of no force with the contracting parties, 
who had aſſumed a power of acting as they ſaw fit: the 
peace of the empite would be diſturbed by introducing 
foreign troops, which the emperor himſelf could not do: 
they, ſeemed to threaten, by force, to compel the em- 
peror, their ſupreme lord and judge, and the ſtates of 
the empire, to yield to their demands, by ſubverting the 
conſtitution. 8 | : 540] 
About the ſame time it was reported at the court of 
Vienna, that the Britiſh ambaſſador at Conſtantinople 
had endeavoured to excite the Turks to invade the em- 
ire. To diſcover the truth whereof, orders were ſent 
to all the Imperial generals and officers on the frontiers 
of Turkey, to 3 paſs without giving notice 
thereof to the court of Vienna; and a Britiſn courier 
being ſtopped in purſuance of thoſe orders, king George 
complained of it as a breach of the law of nations, 
though the courier was releaſed, on diſcovering the 


badge of an Engliſh meſſenger, and delivering a letter | 


from the Imperial reſident at the Porte, by whom he was 
ſo ftiled ; and the Imperialiſts inſiſted that they had 


much more reaſon to complain, that ſuch negotiations | 


were carrying on to difturb their peace, than the king of 
Great Britain had for apprehending his meſſenger. 

Whatever truth there might be in theſe ſuggeſtions, 
the Germans were ſo much out of temper with the court 
of Great Britain at this time, that an Imperial edict 
paſſed, to prohibit the importation of Engliſh manufac- 
tures, or Eaſt-India goods, from England; and the 
Spaniards, who were now become the allies of Vienna, 
about the ſame time laid ſiege to Gibraltar, to which 
they were provoked by the court of Great Britain's 
ſending a ſquadron of men of war, under the command 
of admiral Hoſier, to block up Porto- Bello, and prevent 
the Spaniſh galleons coming to Europe: however, a 
treaty of pacification being ſet on foot between the allies 


® 


* 
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Treaty. A treaty of commerce alſo was con- 


of Vienna, and thoſe of Hanover, the following year, 


it was agreed, that the fiege 6f Gibraltar ſhould be 


raiſed, the Oſtend trade to India ſhould be ſuſpended; 


and the Britiſh ſquadrons be withdrawn from Porto-Bello, 


and the.coaſts of Old Spain; which treaty was ſigned the | 


21k of May, 1727 ok BD. 7 
By a ſubſequent treaty made at Seville; anno 1728, 
between Great Biitain- arid Spain, the former agreed 
to aſſiſt in tranſporting 6000 Spaniards» to Tuſcany, to 
ſecure the eventual ſucceflion of Don Carlos to that 
duchy and Parma; to which treaty both the French and 
Dutch acceded. ahmt mn ann | 
' The article for introducing Spaniſh forces into Italy, 
during the lives of the dukes of 1 and P 
alarming the emperot, he proteſted againſt it, and or- 
dered a great body of his forces to march into Italy in 
the year 1720, to prevent its being put in execution, 
which occaſioned the tranſportation of th6ſe forces to be 
put off for the preſent ; but Sir Charles Wager, with a 


| Britiſh ſquadron joining the Spaniſh fleet, anno 1731, 


convoyed 6000 Spaniſh forces to Leghorn, compelli 

the then reigning duke, and the emperor, to ſubmit to 
that article, though the emperor repreſented, that the 
introducing theſe Spaniſh forces would endanger the loſs 
of all his Italian dominions; however, both the Engliſh 
and Dutch guaranteeing the poſſeſſion of all his Italian 
'dominions to him, he acquieſced in what he could not 
well avoid; nor was he much miſtaken in his conjec- 
tures for the French, under pretence that the emperor 
had affifted in advancing the clector of Saxony to the 
throne of Poland, to the prejudice of king Staniſlaus, 
his father-in-law, entered into a confederacy with the 
kings of Spain and Sardinia, and at once invaded both 
 his-Italian- and German dominions. They made them- 
ſelves maſters of fort heil, oppoſite to - Straſburg, be- 
ſteged Philipſburg, before which town the duke of Ber- 


wick, general of the French, was killed in the trenches; 
however, the Auſtrians not being able to relieve it, the 


place ſurrendered,” 7 7 lt; | 

The armies of the Spaniards, and their allies, met 
with ſtill greater ſucceſs in Italy; for the maritime pow- 
ers, Who had guaranteed the emperor's hereditary domi- 
nions in Italy to him, refuſing to ſend him any affiſtance, 
his forees were driven out of Naples, Sicily, the Mila- 
neſe, and all the reſt of his Italian dominions, except 
the city of Mantua; whereupon he formed a peace. 
with the allies on the beſt terms he could. He con- 
ſented to confirm the king of Spain's eldeſt- ſon by his 
laſt queen, Don Carlos, in the poſſeſſion of Naples and 
Sicily, on condition of the reſtoring the reſt of the ter- 


ritories they had taken from him in Italy and Germany, 


together with the duchies of Parma and Placentia; and 
it was agreed, that the duke of Lorrain ſhould poſſeſs 


the duchy of Tuſcany, in conſideration of his yielding 


up Lorrain to king Staniſlaus, who was to enjoy it du- 
ring his life ; and that on his death it ſhould be annexed 
to the crown of France; and the king of Sardinia, who 
had affiſted the Spaniards in this war, was rewarded 
with the territories of V igevanaſco and Rovaro, part of 
the Milaneſe, and their dependencies. 

The Britiſh court were pretty much reflected on, for 
ſuffering 'the emperor's territories in Italy to be thus 
torn from him, which they had guaranteed; but the 
Dutch, who had done the fame, conſenting to a neutra- 
lity in Flanders, it would have been madneſs, after that, 
for the — 5c to have taken the whole burthen of that 
war upon themſelves : theſe terms were agreed on by way 


of preliminaries, in the year 1735; and in the year 


1737, the emperor found himſelf obliged to engage in 
another war againſt the Turks, in which the Ruffians 
bore a conſiderable part, and were ſucceſsful}, for ſome 
time, on their ſide. The Imperialiſts alſo, commanded 


by count Seckendorf, took the 5 fe Niſſa, in Servia; 


but this was ſoon retaken by the Turks, and afterwards 
Meida and Orſovo, which the court of Vienna aſcribin 
to the ill conduct or cowardice of their generals an 


officers, count Seckendorf was impriſoned, and the go- 


vernor of Niſſa, general Donat, loft his head, and the 
duke of Lorrain took upon him the command of the 
Imperial army, but ſoon after returned to court, being 
%%% AAA ĩĩͤĩͤĩ yr. 
The year following the Turks inveſted Belgrade, and 
the emperor, at this time, entertained ſuch a confidence 
in the friendſhip of the grand monarch, that he nee 
: : i ae im 
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im to negotiate à peace for him with the grand ſeighior, | 
7 23 it as agreed, that the emperor — 
yield up all Servia, with the capital city of 3 to 
the Turks, the fortifications being firſt demoliſhed; and 
the Save and the Danube made the boundary of the Au- 
firian daminions on the ſouth; the river Alauta, and the 
lron-Gate mountains on the eaſt, and the river Unna; 
in Boſnia, on the weſt ; and theſe are the bounds at this 
. king of Pruſſia having entered Sileſia with his 
army on the 17th of December, 1740, publiſhed a me- 
morial, wherein he aſſerted his right to a: great part of 


that duchy, from antient conventions between his an- 
ceftors and the princes of Sileſia, and demanded that the 
entire dutchy might be ceded to him, 1. Becauſe he Had 
4 right to part. 2. Becauſe he offered to aſſiſt the queen 
with his forres and treaſure to defend her hereditary; do- 
minions againſt all other claimants ; and, 3. Becauſe he 
ſhould be at a great expence in doing it, and promiſed to 
mote the advancement of the duke of Lorrain to the 
empite. The queen, in anſwer to this, publiſhed a me- 
morial, inſiſting, that the king of Pruſſia had no right 
to any part of Sileſia; that his anceſtors had renounced 
all pretenfions to it; that he, with the reſt of the princes 
of Europe, had guaranteed her dominions to her; that 
he took a very odd way to affiſt her, by invading and 
plundering thoſe very dominions he pretended to. defend, 
without making any previous demand, or ſubmitting his 
pretenſtons to be decided in an amicable Ways deſired he 
would withdraw his troops, and then ſhe ſhould be very 
ready. to treat with him. | PII. ] f 2 
Tue ſubſtance of theſe memorials were ſoon after com- 


municated to every court in Europe by the queen of | 
; | ſiege, ſurrendered to him upon the . uſual honourable 


Hungary and the king of Pruſſia : in the mean time, the 
Prufhan troops advanced further into. Sileſia, the queen 
having ſcarce any forces on that ſide to oppoſe them; nor 
did they meet with any oppoſition till they came to Glo- 
gaw, where count Wallis, the governor, ſhut the gates 

inſt them; whereupon the king left part of his troops 
to block up that city, and marched with the reft of his 
army to Breſlaw the capital, which he entered on the 
2d of January, 1740-1, attended only by thirty. of his 
guards, where he was received with loud acclamations of 
joy; none daring to ſhew any diſaffection, as his army 
was encamped at the gates: he promiſed the citizens, 
that they ſhould enjoy all their antient privileges, parti- 
cularly that of not having a garriſon in their city; upon 
condition; however, that his troops ſhould have a- free 
paſſage through the city; that they ſhould lodge in the 
ſuburbs: that he ſhould be allowed to erect magazines 
there: and that the city ſhould engage not to receive 
any garriſon of Auſtrian troops: all which conditions 
they agreed to. *He likewiſe promiſed his indulgence 
ind protection to the Roman-Catholics of the whole 
province of Sileſia; but nevertheleſs, when he found 
any large magazines of corn or other proviſions, in any 
of their-religious houſes, he took the liberty of convert-: 
ing them to his own uſe. ' 52 70 gl 
While the king remained at Breſlaw, the troops, 
which were left to blockade Glogaw, took it one night 
by ſurprize; getting over the ditch in a hard froſt, and 
mounting the walls with ſuch expedition, that they were 
upon them, before the garriſon had any notice of their 
approach: there was ſome oppoſition-made by the Auſ- 
trians in the ſtreets; but the Pruſſians did not loſe more 
than thirty or forty men in taking this town; in which 
was a garriſon of about 1000 Auſtrians, who were all 
made priſoners of war, with count Wallis the governor. 
The next conſiderable action in this war was the bat- 
tle of Molwitz: the Auftrian army, under the command 


of the velt-marſhal count Neuperg, was advanced into | 


Sileſia; and his Pruffian majeſty being informed that 
they were marching directly towards him, he immedi- 
ately drew. together all the troops he could, and made 
the neceſſary 910 poſitions for a battle; and on the 3oth 
of March the two armies met, and engaged at a place 
called Molwitz, or Mogwits, about a league from Neis. 
The fight began at two of the clock in the afternoon, 
and laſted till fix in the evening, when the Auſtrians 
thought proper to retire in very good order under the 
cannon of Neis, leaving the field of battle to the Pruſ- 

: the action was ſharp and bloody on both ſides. 
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In the beginning, the Auſtrians drove. back the left wing 


lenburg commanded ; but this con 
redreſſed by thegrenadiers which his Pruffian, majeſty; 
intermixed with; the horſe; ſuch a diſpoſition be . 
thought neceſſary,” upon the information his Pruſſian. 


n was ſoon: afte 
had. 


majeſty had received; that the Auſtrians were ſuperior 


to them in cavalry. The attack on the Prufians fighd. 
wing was as warm as that on the left; five ſquadröns of 


Schulenburg's 1 having been almoſt all deſtroyed. 
The regiment of Carabineers of count Wartenſleben: 


ſuffered alſo very much !; as did the. firſt battalion of 


guards, who had ſixteen officers killed or wounded, out; 
of twenty-five. The whole loſs of the Auſtriatis | was: 
about 4000 killed, wounded, of taken priſoners ; and 
of the Pruſſian army, 600 killed, and 1200 wounded. 

- The Pruſſians had not much to boaſt of this en ge: 
ment, as appears by the conſequences; for the 2 
army retired only behind the river Neis; where they en- 
camped, and the king of Pruſſia did not think fit to at- 
tack them a ſecond time; but after making himſelf maſter, 
of all that part of Sileſia to the north of the river Neis, 
he continued encamped, ſometimes at one place, ſome- 
times at another, to the north of that river; and the 
Auſtrians continued in their camp, ſometimes upon the 


ſouth, and at other times upon the north fide of the 
ſame river; ſo that nothing but ſkirmiſhes happened after- 


| wards between the two armies, though they were ſeveral, 
times within a few leagues, and ſometimes in ſight of 


one another. 5 5 


At laſt, about the middle of Septem e ber, the Auſtrian 


| we Saws obliged to retire, in order to make head againſt 


the Bavarians and French; and then the king of Pruſſia 
marched and laid ſiege to Neis, which was, after a ſhort 


terms, the 31ſt of October; and there being then no 


ſufficient army to oppoſe his progreſs, he ſoon made 


himſelf maſter of all Sileſia: after which his army 
marched into Moravia, and on the 26th of December 
made themſelves maſters of Olmutz, the capital of that 
province, the garriſon having capitulated upon honour- 
able terms, and retired to Brin. Before his Pruſſian 
majeſty had made himſelf maſter of Neis, viz. upon 
the 20th of October, he detached from his army count 
Leopold de Deſſau, with about 12,000 men, who 


marched into Bohemia, where they had the city of 


2 


Glatz ſurrendered to them by capitulation, and after- 


wards took up their winter 2 in that country, as 


the reſt did in Moravia and Sileſia. 


that prince's death, yet he made no attack upon any part 
of the Auſtrian dominions, nor did his auxiliaries the 
French march into-the empire till the month of Auguſt ; 
nay, it does not appear that any ſuch attack was abſo- 
lutely reſolved. on, till about the beginning of Auguſt, 
when the declaration from France was handed about at 
Ratiſbon. Then indeed the elector of Bavaria began 
to aſſemble his forces in a camp marked out for them 
near Schardin: and upon the 21ſt of July, he ſurprized 
and took poſſeſſion of the city and caſtle of Paſſau, be- 
longing to cardinal Lemberg, biſhop of Paſſau; which 


| ſtep, though it was no direct attack upon the queen of 


Hungary, yet as that city lay between Bavaria and Upper 


| ony; they entered Bohemia upon the 4th of November, 


Auſtria, and was a fort of key to the latter, it was a plain 
indication of What was intended, and ſoon after fol- 
lowed : for in the beginning of September he entered 
the Upper Auſtria with his army, and upon the toth 


took poſſeſſion of Lintz, its capital. As the queen of 
Hungary had there no ſufficient army to oppoſe him, he 


ſoon made himſelf maſter of that whole province, and 
even approached within a few leagues of Vienna, which 
made that city prepare for a ſiege; but he did not think 


proper, it ſeems, to beſiege a city ſo well fortiſied at 


ſuch a ſeaſon of the year, and therefore, towards the end 
of October, he turned to the left, and entered Bohemia 
with the main body of his army, ſeveral of his detached 
parties having before entered into that kingdom, and 
taken poſſeſſion of the moſt important poſts. 
About this time a new enemy to the queen of Hun- 
ry began to appear; for the king of Poland; elector of 
3 having cauſed a large body of his Saxon troops 
to aſſeinble upon the frontiers of Bohemia, next to Sax- 


and 


fuſio | 


Though the duke of Bavaria put in his claim to the 
emperor's hereditary countries, as ſoon as he heard of 
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dered her affairs ſtill more deſperate, was the advance- 
ment of the elector of Bavaria, her principal rival, to 
the Imperial dignity, by the unanimous voices” of 

eloctors i the cleor of Cologne, his brother, could not 
refuſechim his votꝰ: the king of Pruſſia was obliged to 


al ſſo che e of  Saxony;- and the elector Palatine: 
2 we him —— 
to proſerve his territories, an army ruſſians on 
his eafterti frontiers, . an army of French, in Wet 
phalia,-on his weſtern frontiers; and the other two ſpi- 
ritual eletors,. ſeeing ſo great à majority of votes for 
Bavaria, thought fit to join. with the reſt, it being to no 
purpoſe to oppoſe them. As to the queen of Bohemia, 
it had been determined, that her ſex was an obſtacle! to 
her vote though a king of Bohemia, if chere had been 
one, would have had à right to vorce. 

Thus the qualificd- e being unanimous, the 


duke of Bavaria was elected emperor at Francfort, on || between Klein, Oſtein, and Detti 
the24th of January, and crowned the 13th. of Febru- || time a battery of cannon, which the French had placed 
ary; N. 8. 1742. In the mean time the queen of Hun- at a little chapel. on the right of Hoechftat, began to 
gary finding herſelf ſurrounded by ſuch a multitude. of || play upon the Hanover cavalry, and was ſoon anſwered: 
potent enemies, and not an ally that could afford her || by 

» || ſerved, and did great execution. 
and acquainted them with her diſtreſſed condition, in a ||. draw our attention to that hide. 


any preſent affiſtance, afſembled the ſtates of Hungary 


moſt moving ſpeech, ' which was anfwered- with the 
ſtr profeſlions of loyalty, aſſuring her majeſty, 
that they would never forſake her, but hazard all that 
was dear to them for her preſervation, and the re- eſta- 

were as good as their 
d more affection or cou- 


bliſhment of her affairs: and th 


pon the Imperial thronee. 


The firſt remarkable ſucceſs her troops met with was 


in Bavaria, where they poſſeſſed themſelves of the capi- 
tal city of Munich, with almoſt every town in that 
duchy. 
cares they would ſtand neuter, on condition Sileſia was 
ceded to Pruſſia; with which terms ſhe - complied. 
About the ſame time Great Britain and Holland de- 
clared they would affift the queen: and 16, ooo Heffians 
and Hanoverians, being taken into the pay of Great Bri- 
tain; marched to Flanders to join a body of Britiſh 
troops that were already there; with what view does 
not ſeem very clear, there being no war declared againſt 
France as yet. Some relate there was a deſign to beſiege 
Dunkirk, the French having broken the prey forti- 
fying it, contrary to an article of the treaty of Utrecht, 


but that the Dutch refuſing to come into this ſcheme, | | { | 
during the night; their horſe, the: houſhold at their 


and even 3 to oppoſe any power that ſhould 
promote a war in Fl 

but whatever was the reaſon of the inaction of theſe 
troops, certain it is, they attempted nothing in the year 
1743, but went undiſturbed into the winter quarters pro- 
vided for them in the Netherlands, and the next ſpring 
marched into Germany to the banks of the Maine; the 
| Freffch army, commanded by marſhal Noailles, arriving 


on the oppoſite ſhore about the ſame time: and ſoon | 


after the king of Great Britain joined the allied army, 


when he received certain advice, that the marſhal de 
| acceſſible by all his front. 
| _ © During 
eight to 12, the French batteries, poſted on the riſing 


Noailles intended to prevent the junction of the allies, 
with the body of Lunenburg and Heffian troops, eom- 
manded by prince George of Heſſe; whereupon he ſent 
orders to the prince of 


ingly, on 


iven for the army to ſtrike their tents at the beating of 
tattoo, to remain under arms till break of day, and 
then to march from the right in two columns ; the troops 
in this march taking the places aſſigned them in the line 
of battle. But as his majeſty- was perſuaded, that if 
the enemy attempted any thing, it would be on our rear 
guard, he ordered three battalions of 'Engliſh guards, 
and the four of Lunenburg, that covered the quarters, 
as alſo the Hanover cavalry, with ſome artillery, to brin 
up the rear; and his,majeſty choſe to be there, as mo 
likely to be the place of aftion.—The following is 
the account of an officer who eo rg ad! 
„ We began to march at break of day, the Britiſh 


ined the Pruffians and Bavarians : and what ren- 


Ig by a late trexty concluded with him © as per 
y 


A NEW COMPLETE/SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 7 7) | 
Britifh foot followed alſo by the Auſtrian. As ſoon as 


the French ſaw them in motion, they alſo began to 
march in great haſte towards our right; and ſeveral of 
us that went down to the river ſide reviewed their troops 


with ours. The French left their camp ſtanding, which 
ſuaded us, that marſhal de Noailles was to have exe. 
cuted his ſcheme that very morning 
His majeſty had certain advice the day before of 
their making two bridges upon the Maine, a little below 
'Selinge t, and calone]! Montague and colonel Gee, 
vcho relieved him at Dettingen, had both ſent word, that 


Maine; ſo that we were under ſome: apprehenſtons of 
their intending to cut off our communication with 


| Hanau. We remained in the poſition! we were in, after 
the troops taking their poſts, halting upon the long 


march, and expecting the king's orders till eight of the 
clock, the front of our horſe not more advanced than 
About this 


the Britiſh artillery left in the rear, which was well 
This they meant to 


| . «© Whilſt this was paſſing in the rear, we began to 
perceive a line of the enemy's foot, and then a ſecond, 
| extending between the villages of Dettingen and Wel- 
| ſheim, towards the mountain, and two columns of horſe 
| marching the ſame way; ſo that our front upon the 
halt being to the river, the-enemy's army, at leſs than a 
| miles diflance, was upon our right-flank. The danger 
vas viſible and preſſing, and his majeſty arriving at that 
inſtant, ordered the generals of the day to make our 
front immediately to the enemy, by extending the right 
towards the mountain, and the left to the river; and the 
two lines of horſe were immediately formed. His ma- 


Soon after. this the Pruſſians and Saxons de- 


anders, that deſign was dropped: 
we ſaw marching without baggage along the river, paſſed 
over the bridges 


that he paſſed, 


eſſe to hault at Hanau, and de- 
termined to join him with the whole army. Accord- | 
edneſday the 26th, upon ſeveral motions | 
which the French army made to their left, orders were | 


2 — 


| horſe; lieutenant- generals Cope and Hawley 


jeſty ordered the foot that was coming up to the right 
into the wood, and ſome battalions poſted to cover that 
flank; and as faſt as they arrived, placed the infantry, 
| Britiſh and Auſtrian, as alſo four battalions of Hanove- 
rians, who all marched through the intervals of the 
horſe, from the mountain to the Maine, in two lines, 
which were ſupported by the cavalry of the right wing 
alſo in two lines. In making this diſpoſition, which 
was a very fine one, and which, by reaſon of the flow 
\ motions of the foot, took up a great deal of time, the 
| — of Stair, — duke D' Aremberg, and the marſhal 
Niepperg, aſſiſted with great capacity and activity. 
& The French had paſſed bver = great bady of troops 


1 


head, paſſed at fords, or fwam over. The foot, which 


; and nothing could be better laid than 
[this plan of "marſhal Noailles, if he had left the morals. 

in order to attack us in his front; for 
then the village of Dettingen and the Maine ſecured his 


right, the moraſs his front, and the mountains his left ; 
but, probably, his perſuaſion of our ſurprize, and that 


the king could not, in ſo little a time, make a diſpoſition 
to oppoſe him, made him come into ground where he was 


che whole diſpoſition; which laſted from 


round on the other ſide of the Maine, did us a great 
eal of harm, flanking us from left to right, within 200 
PACES. E WILT e e ee 222 0 
About 12, every thing being ready, and the French 
advaneing, his majeſty ordered us to march to meet 
them. Lieutenant- generals Clayton and Sommerfeldt, 


; 
; 


and his royal highnefs the duke of Cumberland, as ma- 


jor- general, were at the head of the firſt line of foot: 
the earl of Dunmore, lieutenant-general, and the earl 


of Rothes, major-general, at the head of the ſecond: 
general Honey | 
7 gonier,' and baron de Courriere, and lord Albemarle, as 


„ lieutenant-generals Campbell, Li- 


| major-general, were at the head of the: firſt line of 
| at the head 
of the ſecond. Our lines halted half way to the enemy, 


| to give the ſoldiers time to breathe; and having given 2 


general ſhout, ot huzza, marched on to the enemy 
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cayalry in the front followed by the Auffrzan; then the | 


great alacrity. & large ſquadron of horſe: that happened 
OF: | a 8 60 


us they paſſed; and many of their officers converſed 


many of their ſquadrons had been ſeen on this ſide of the 
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repulſe 
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to be at the head of the French line of foot, upon the | 
left of their center, having kept that poſt whilſt we were 
advancing, provoked part of our front line to fire upon 
them; this occaſioned all the line to fire too ſoon : but 
it was not attended with any ill conſequence ; they loaded 
in in an inſtant, and advanced to the enemy, who was 
alſo moving towards us. The fire ina moment was general 
upon all the front, our line ſtill advancing and gaining 
und. Lieutenant-general Clayton ſent to deſire ſome 
adrons near the river, where he apprehended the ene- 
my might flank him : the lieutenant-general of the wid 
ſent: brigadier Bland's dragoons, who in that poſt ſuf- 
fered extremely. The fire from all the batteries of the 
enemy, and particularly from thoſe in our flanks, was 
prodigious, and our artillery anſwered very briſkly, though 
much inferior in quality and number.. | 
« About this time the black muſqueteers detached 
themſelves from their line, paſſed between the two fires 
of the foot, and came full gallop to attack the firſt ſqua- 
dron on our right: they were received as ſuch a rafh 
action deſerved, were all cut to pieces, and their ſtandard 
@ In the mean time the Britiſh and Auſtrian cavalry, 
paſſing through the intervals of the foot, went and at- 
tacked the houſhold troops of France; they found them 
interlined with foot, and many of our regiments were 
repulſed. However, they ſoon rallied, ,and' returned to 
the charge, our lines of foot ſtill advancing, and a bri- 
e or detachment of grenadiers, poſted in the front, 
hind a curtain, oppoſite to our right wing of horſe, 
having given way, all their front began to do the ſame, 
ll they put the moraſs before them, and Dettingen 
ſtill on the right, and then their whole army retired with 
great precipitation towards the wood and village of 
elſheim. | 
«Lord Stair ordered the licutenant-generals Campbell 
and "Ligonier to paſs the moraſs as well as they could, 
and march with the horſe ftrait to Dettingen ; which 
having done, and ſent to reconnoitre the 19 they 
ſound it abandoned; when they marched to Welſheim, 
where ſome ſquadrons till appeared on the ſkirts of the 
wood, who, at their approach, flung themſelves into the 
woods, and behind the village, which, though barricaded 


— 


| round, and loop-holes made through all the walls | | 
1 F 5 | he thought he could no longer poſſeſs with-, honour, 
while foreigners ſeemed to be preferred to native Britons : 
in the mean time advice was brought to the camp, that 


and tops of the houſes, we found likewiſe abandoned. 
Lord Stair not thinking it prudent to venture the 
horſe into the wood, till the foot could 'come up, or- 
dered the former to halt; but moſt of the enemy had, 
by this time, repaſfed the river, either over their bridges, 
or at fords, where, in the hurry, many were drowned, 
Thus ended this day, wherein the bravery of our 
troops cannot be too much commended. Our infantry 
ſtill gained ground from the beginning, till they remained 
maſters of the field. Our cavalry ſupported, for eight 
or nine hours, the moſt ſevere cannonade that ever was 
known, and then attacked the houſhold troops, who, to 
do them juſtice, ſupported the antient reputation of their 
corps with great bravery. In this action 70 ra, re- | 
giment of horſe, and Bland's dragoons, ſuffered moſt 
and gained great reputation. It is reckoned the enemy 
have loſt above Booo men, and our loſs amounts to near 
2500. The hing continued the whole day at the head of 
the foot.” | | ; 1 8 FEY | 
When the allies had driven the French over the river 
again, and ſecured their march to Hanau, it was debated, 
it ſeems, whether they ſhould purſue them as they fled, 
now they were diſpirited, and compleat their victory; but 
this advice was rejected, as the French were ſo much more 
numerous than the allies, and might poſfibly draw them 
into an ambuſcade, and it could not be prudent to run 
any hazard, when they were to be joined in a day or two 
by 12,000 Heffians and Hanoverians, when they would 
in a much better ſituation to attack the enemy; but 
the principal reaſon for continuing their march without 
delay was, that the army was almoſt ſtarved, and they 
could not furniſh themſelves with proviſions, until they 
had opened a communition with Hanau and Frankfort; 
and they appear to have been ſo much in haſte to do this, 
that they left all their wounded men in the field of bat- 
tle, though” it was a terrible rainy night, and the next 
morning à party of French horſe came and made them 
al priſoners; but why the allies did not purſue a broken 
ſpirited enemy, 
e 


— 
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20, ooo freſh troops, is not ſo eaſy to account for, unſeſe 
it was occaſioned by the differences among the * 
of the ſeveral corps, which too often is the caſe here 
troops are compoſed of ſeveral nations. The. Engliſh) 
general, the earl of Stair, we find, reſigned his command 
ſoon after the battle, and an Engliſh general of the very 


have no certain information of the occaſion, of .theſe dil-, 
putes, the whole muſt be left to conjecture, and the candid. 


muſt form their opinion from the facts. 


fort and that city, and were followed by, 


camping in a wood, and the reſt of them in the plain 
oppoſite our army, and the officers of both armies fre- 
quently met, and converſed familiarly together at Frank- 
fort. | 


7 


their victory on the 26th of June; and the French, about 


through Darmſtat towards the Rhine. Nor did the al- 
lies think fit to give them-any diſturbance in their re- 
treat, though the reaſon of their marching to the Rhine 
was to oppoſe prince Charles of Lorrain paſſing that 
river, which their keeping marſhal] Noailles in play would 
have facilitated, and given him an opportunity of in- 
vading the French territories on the ſide of Alface ; and 
it was with an intent-to perſuade the generals of the al- 
lies to purſue Noailles, probably, that occaſioned the 
_ to viſit the king's. quarters at Hanau at this time ; 
but they could not be brought to conſent to this, till fix 
weeks after the French were marched away towards the 
Rhine, and pofleſſed the lines of E A it was 
the 17th of Auguſt before the allied army reached 
Worms. 111 + are, e 
In this city the king of Great Britain took u | his 
Hun- 


quarters, and concluded a treaty. with the queen of 


deprive the Genoeſe of Final, on the coaſt of Genoa, 


France: while the army lay here, it was, that the 
of Stair, field-marſhal, reſigned his command, whic 


* 


marſhal Noailles had quitted the Iines of Germerſheim, 
and was marched to aſſiſt marſhal Coigny in oppofing 
prince Charles's paſſage over the Rhine, near Brifack 
The prince lay encamped in an ifland made by the Rhine, 
and there was only a little arm of that river en him 
and the enemy's troops on the weſtern ſhore, which he 
would have paſſed, notwithſtanding the batteries the 
French had raiſed to oppoſe him, if marſhal Coigny had 
not been reinforced by part of the army of marſhal- 
Noailles ; for the allies having followed the French as 
far as the little river Quiech, which divides the Ger- 
man from the French territories, the allied army did not 
think proper to advance further, leſt the entering the 
French territories in a hoſtile manner, ſhould amount to 
a declaration of war againſt France; which when mar- 
ſhal Noailles underſtood, he apprehended he might de- 
tach as many of his forces as he ſaw fit, to oppoſe prince 
as allies to the Auſtrians, and were not become princi- 
pals in the war. Others give a different account of the 
reaſon of theſe motions : they relate, that when M. 
Noailles retired from his lines upon the river Queich, 
he ſent a very large detachment of his army into Lan- 
dau, under pretence of being . apprehenſive of a fiege, 
and. another up the Rhine, under pretence that prince 
Charles was upon the point of forcing a paſſage over the 
Rhine. Upon this advice the allied army took poſſeſſion 
of the French lines upon that river, and began to think 
of marching. to attack the French marſhal in his lines 
behind the Lauter, in which caſe they would have had 
Landau in their rear; but, Juckily for them, they got 
intelligence, e of the detachment ſent up dhe 
Rhine was returned to the marſhal's camp, and that his 
retreat, and his marching the detachment up the Rhine 
was nothing but a feint, to draw them towards the Lau- 


. 


when they were joined by upwards of 
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firſt quality, was put under an arreſt ;., but as W r; 


> nay oth 20} 3116 
On Friday the, 17th of June the allied army marched, 
| to Hanau, and encamped in two lines between Frank- 
the French on 
the oppoſite ſide of the river, *. of their army en- 


The allied army ſung Te Deum in their camp ſor 


ſix weeks after, decamped in the evening, and marched | 


gary and king of Sardinia, whereby. it was agreed to 


and give it to the king of Sardinia, which might be 
one reaſon that the Genoeſe entered into an alliance with 


Charles; for hitherto the Britiſh troops had only ated 


ter, where he, with his army, was to have attacked them " 


Sy 


282 
in front, whilſt the duke de Harcourt was to ſally out 
from Landau; with all the troops then in that place, and 
attack them in the rear. Upon this intelligence they re- 
treated to*Yheir camp at Spire, and thereby eſcaped the | 
are that had been laid for them; ſo that during this 
comaign they may juſtly be faid to have had two ko 
nate eſcapes: After this ſecond lucky retreat, they 
thought of nothing but winter quarters, and for that 
ofe marched back to Worms, where they arrived the 
24 of October. On the 5th' bis Britannic majeſty, ſet 
out for Hanover, where be arrived upon the Nth, and 
the army continued its march towards Mentz, from 
whence: the Britiſh and Hanoverian troops, in Britiſh pay, 


| the deſign 
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A NEW COMPLETE'SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. | || 


| fruitleſs attempts to paſs the Rhine, with the Auſtrian 
army under his command, reſolved, at laſt, to give over 
1 for this ſeaſon, which was ſo far advanced 
that though he ſhould have paſſed that river, he could 
not think of being able to eſtabliſh his winter quarters 
in the enemy's country; therefore, upon the 8th inſtam 
his army decamped, and begun its march towards Ba. 
varia, in order to take up winter quarters there, havin 
firſt deſerted all the iſlands they had taken poſſeſſion of in 
the Rhine, and demoliſhed all the fortifications of Old 
Briſack. 0 Saya 8 enen 72 n 1109: | 
The further proſecution of this war will be continued 
in the hiſtory, of the Netherlands and Italy, which were 
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HIS country received its name from the Bemi, 
or Bojemi, its antient inhabitants, who were the 
deſcendants of the Boij, or Gallic nation, that 
retired into the Hercynian foreſt, (which runs ee 
this country) in order to avoid the perſecutions of the 
Romans. It is bounded on the caſt by Poland; on the 
weſt by the palatinate of Bavaria, with part of Saxony; 
om the north by Luſatia ; and on the ſouth by Auſtria. 
It is about 300 miles in length, from north to ſouth, and 
250 from caſt to weſt. It is nece to obſerve, that 
this kingdom onte comprehended Luſatia, till the houſe 
of Auſtria granted it to the electorate houſe of Saxony. 

The country of Bohemia, in the | acceptation of 
the word, is divided into two parts, namely, | 

1. The kingdom of Bohemia Proper. 

2. The marquiſate of Moravia. 

As each of theſe diviſions, though comprized under | 
the name of one kingdom, has ſomething peculiar to it- 
ſelf, either in the produce of the country, or the nature 
of the inhabitants, we ſhall deſcribe each ſeparately, 
dein with Loy ee SIP ; 
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Miſnia, and other places. 


ſaffron, ginger, red wines, flax, wool, and timber. 
They haye excellent paſturage, and, beſides cattle and 
ſheep, breed great numbers of fine horſes, . which are 
chiefly purchaſed for the uſe of the French. The woods 
abound with, various kinds of game, as alſo; ſeveral. ſorts 
of wild beaſts, the moſt remarkable of which are bears, 
lynxes, wolves, foxes, martens, badgers, beavers, and 
n DB ts T See 1 

This country alſo produces terta ſigillata, or ſealed 
earth, Moſcovy-glaſs, ſtone, or pit - coal alum, vitriolic 
water, marble, mineral waters, and hot baths. The 
rivers 7 various kinds of excellent fiſh, and in 
ſome of them are found gold duſt. Here were formerly 
great numbers of ſalt-pits; but the working of them not 
n the expence, they have been ſome time laid 
aſide, and the country is ſupplied with that article from 


- 


 - Geographical Deſcription of Bohemia. | 


BOHEMIA is divided into 12 circles, or pro- 
vinces, excluſive. of Prague, and the territory of Egra, 
or Eger. Before, however, we take notice of the towns 
in the other circles, it will be neceſſary to deſcribe the 
city of Prague, which is not only the principal place in 


— 


his diviſion, but alſo the capital of the whole kingdom 


of Bohemia. . 

The city of Prague is ſituated in 14 deg. 40 min. eaſt 
long. and 50 deg. 5 min. north lat. 1 ſtands. 120 miles 
north-eaſt of Ratiſbon, 143 eaſt of Nuremberg, 74 
ſouth'of Dreſden, 140 north-weſt of Vienna,, 150 ſouth 
of eri pd 147 north-eaſt of Munich. When the 
Bohemians firſt ſettled here, they called it Boihoheim, 
as being the capital of the kingdom; it was afterwards 
called the Sclavonians, Prague, which name it hath 
eyer ſince preſerved, ., It. is. ſituated, in a pleaſant and 
fruitful country, in the midſt of gardens and fine fields, 
and ĩs ſurrounded: with magnificent palaces, belonging to 


the nobility and gentry. It is about x2 miles in circum- 


ference, and is watered, by the river Moldaw, which 
runs through the principal part of the city. The houſes 
are chiefly built of ſtone, and, conſiſf, for the mot 
part, of three ſtories.. Here are near an hundred churches 
and Chapels, and about 40 cloiſters, beſides. nine ſyna- 


gognes for the Jews, The Chriſtian inhabitants art 
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computed to be 70,000, and the Jews, t zg. 5 
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Prague is divided Into three parts, by the names of the 
Old Town, the New Town, and the Leſſer Town. 
The Old Town, Which is as large as the other two, is 
very populous, and the houſes are uniformly built, and 
well inhabited: Here is a univerſity,” (the only one in 
Bohemia) which was founded by the emperor Charles IV. 
in the year 1358. It has ſtill a great number of ſtu- 
dents, though very inferior to what it contained when 
John Huſs was rector of the univerſity in 1409, there 
being; us ie is fad at that time, not Jeſs than 44,000. 
And when the emperor Charles V. would have retrenched 


their privileges, 24, ooo are ſaid to have left it in one 


week, and 16,000 more ſoon after. Here are alſo ſeve- 
ral monaſteries and eolleges, of the latter of which there 


is a very magnificent one near the bridge, that formerly 
belonged to the jeſuits, and was founded by the emperor 


Ferdinand for an hundred of that order. Great num- 
bers of ſews live in this quarter, from whence, it is 


called by ſome Judenſtant, or Jews Town. Theſe 
people have almoſt the whole trade of the city in their 


own hands. They deal in every kind of commodity, 


eſpecially the precious ſtones found in the Bohemian 
mines; and as they feceive all oldLafhioned things in || ni! or! | | 
of Germany, and the kings of Bohemia. 


mant for the goods ſold, they greatly” prejudje the 
„ handicrafts. 775 7! of zgorepiett Pi toning wg 

The New Town; or” ſechnd diviſion of this city, is 
by far the beſt built of the three, and the ſtreets longer 


and much more ſpacious. It was formerly ſeparated 
from the Old Town by à wall, but now only by a ditch, | 
into which they can admit the water from the river 
Moldaw. Here are the ruins of the palace of their an- 
tient kings; the walls of which are ſo ſtrongly cemented, | 
as to be almoſt impenetrable. Here is likewiſe a very | 


hand{ome-college that formerly belonged to the jeſuits, 


aver the enttanee of which are 485 ſtatues of men, as 
ſton 


large as lifs+* they ate made of e, whoſe quality is 


ſuch as to reſemble braſs. A ſmall fortreſs was ſome | 
ago built for the ſecurity of this part of the city; 
ir is 4 very neat building, and has ' ramparts well pro- 


vided with cannon. | A 
The Leſter Ten is pleaſantly ſituated on the weſtern 
fide of the Moldaw, and communicates with the Old 
Town by means of a bridge, which is exceeding ele- 
gant, and one of the largeſt and malt fubſtantial in Eu- 
rope. It conſiſts of 24 arches, is 1700 feet in length, 
and 35 in breadth; It bath a magnificent gate at each 
end; and the fides' of it are decorated with ſeveral ſtatues 
of ſaints. ' Part of this town lies on a Tiling ground, the 
ſummit of which is called Ratſchin-Hill, and the ftreets 
and buildings that ſurround it form another part, which 
is diſtifipuiſhed: by the name of Upper Prague. On this 
ſpot are many elegant 3 belonging to the nobi- 
lity; and here the emperor has a magnificent palace, 


with a ſummer-houſe, which affords one of the moſt 


beautiful proſpects in the univerſe. The halls, galleries, 
and ohef apartments, are adorned with a gg 
number of paintings, executed by the beſt maſters. 


Phe great hall; where the coronation feaſt is kept, is 


ſaid; exclufive'sf that at Weſtminſter, to be the largeſt 
in Europe. In this part of the city is a 'very handſome 


to the memories of ſame. of the moſt diftinguiſheg per- 
ſonages 6+ this kingdom. The original edifice was de- 
ſtroyed by the Swedes in 1648. The magnificence and 
beauty of the pteſent ſtructure conſiſt in the thickneſs of 
its walls and arches, the building itſelf being very | lain, 
and without any kind of ornaments. Among the Altin⸗ 
uiſhed; perſonages interred "in this cathedral are two 
aints, namely, St. Wencenſlaus, (the founder of the 


cathedral; WHO was king of Bohemia) and his wife's 


confeſſor; St: John of Nepomuck, who, becauſe. he 
would mot diſcover her confeſſtons to her jealous Huſ- 
band, was, by his order, thrown from the bridge into 


the Moldiw: He was afterwards canonized at Rome by 


p6pe Benedi& XIII. in the year 1727, at the requeſt 


aud experice"of* the” empreſs, and of the, Rates .of the 


kingdom, Great humbers of people, from, all parts, 
reſort to the ſHirine of this ſaint, and his tomb, which is 
adorned wit à rich canopy, is Toaded with the moſt, ya- 

luable preſents; This fant is at preſent” held in ſuch 
veneration in Bohemia, that there is no church where he 


| bas hot ebapel, no public building without his effigy, 


and ſpacious cuthedral; called St. Veſt, which contains 
many antient monuments and magnificent tombs, erected 


| 
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| graven the 12 fi | Won bu naar 
The caſtle ſtands on Ratſchin-hill, otherwiſe called 


mountain ſtands alſo the archiepiſcopal palace. Near 
the caſtle is a pyramid, on which is a long inſeription, 
intimating, that it was erected. in remembrance gf a 
| particular circumſtance. that happened in the year 1678, 
| when the ſtates of the Kingdom, being aſſembled at. the 


having taken meaſures to Ns them of their liberties; 
I 


ately under the enageor) and the chancery of Bohemia: 
The inhabitants of Prague enjoy many antient ptivi- 


| leges granted them by their anceſtors. Among the, char- 
ters hy which theſe are held, there is a remarkable one 


{ preſerved, in one of the churches. It was granted by, 


Alexander the Great, and as it is one of the oldeſt records 
in Europe, and conſequently a great curioſity, we ſhall, 
for the entertainment of the reader, preſerve a tranſlation. 
of it. It is as follows: We, Alexander the Great, 
ſon of king Philip, founder of the Grecian empire, 
governor of the Perſians, Medes, &c. and of the whole 
world from eaſt to weſt, and from north to ſouth, fon of 
great Jupiter, by, &c. ſo called; to you the noble ſtock. 
of Sclavonians, and to your lineage, becauſe you have 


| 


been unto us a help, true in faith, valiant-in war, we 


% 


and that though they fell from ſo great à height, yet 


cpnhirm | 
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confirm all that tract of earth from the north to the 
ſouth of Italy, from us, and our ſucceſſors, to you and 
ity for ever: and if any other nation be found 


r poſteri 
— let — be your ſlaves. Dated at Alexandria the 


r2th of the goddeſs Minerva. Witneſs Ethra and the 
eleven princes, whom we appoint our ſucceſſors.“ 

The city of Prague hath ſuſtained great injuries, at 
different periods, ſince the commencement of the laſt 
century, having been ſeveral times beſieged, taken and 
plundered. It was firſt attacked by the archduke Leo- 
pold biſhop of Peſſau, who plundered the Leſſer Town, 
as he would have done the whole, had it not been timely 
relieved by the emperor Matthias king of Hungary. 
Nine after this it was again plundered by the im- 
perialifts, who entered the city, and carried. off an in- 
eſtimable booty. This depredation was made ſoon after 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


the famous battle of 8 
the Sth of November, 1620, w 
tor Palatine was totally defeated by the forces of the 


em 
and thereby loſt the Bohemian crown and his German 


electorate. It ſhared the like fate in 1631, when it was 


taken 0 elector of Saxony, after he had made him- 
ſelf maſter of Bohemia; but the following year the great 
Wolſtein, who recovered the country from the Saxons, 
took this city by ſtorm. In 1641 the Swedifh general 
Koningſmark ſurpriſed and plundered that part of it 
called the Leſſer Town, with only 3000 ſoldiers ; but 
the inhabitants of the Old Town, aſſiſted by the ſcho- 
hrs of univerſity, repulſed him, and that part of the 
city eſcaped being plundered. On the 26th of Novem- 
ber, 1741, the 
. ormed and took it, with 2780 men in garriſon, 
d 112 pieces of cannon, beſides a great quantity of 
ammunition and proviſion ; and the next month the 
elector of Bavaria was there proclaimed and crowned 
king of Bohemia. But in 1742 the Auſtrians havin 
for ſome months blockaded and beſieged it, the ak 
Bellifle collected all the proviſions, &c. that he could 
with him, marched out of the city in the beginning 
of ber, with feveral thouſand foot and horſe, to 
Egra; and the ſame month the reſt of the garriſon capi- 
ulated to the Auſtrian general prince Lobkowitz, and 
marched out to the number of 4000 men, leaving 2000 
fiek behind them; not long after which the queen of 
— was Erowned queen of Bohemia, In 1744 the 
king of Pruſſia inveſted it with a conſiderable army, 
which having with its bombs, &c. deſtroyed great part of 
the Old and New Towns, the Auſtrian iſon, after 
the trenches had been opened ſix days, ſurrendered them- 
ſelves priſoners of war. But the city was ſoon again in 
the hands of its ſovereign; for, in November the ſame 
year, on' the approach of prince Charles with the Au- 
ſtrian army, the Pruffian [garriſon evacuated the town, 
after nailing up the cannon, breaking 20,000 pieces of 
various kinds of arms, and throwing the powder, and 
other warlike ſtores, in the river Moldaw. His Pruſſian 
majeſty made another attempt on this city in 1 57, but 
was repulſed; and all his efforts rendered totally abor- 


me Tervitely E G R A, r E G ER. 


THIS territory receives its name from its capital, 
which is ſituated 96 miles weſt of Prague, and is the 
only place of any note throughout the whole diſtrict. 
It is tolerably large, and built on the declivity of a rock 
at the foot of the mountains which encloſe Bohemia on 
the weſt; and near the river Eger, from whence both it 
and the territory have their names. The city is well for- 
tified with à double wall next the tiver, and in other 

rts with a triple one, beſides which it hath a very 
ſtrong caſtle. Frederick I; made it an imperial city in 
1179, for its fidelity to him againſt the duke of Bava- 
ria. In conſequence of this it has the privilege of coin- 
ing money ; and from the judicial ſentences of 'its coun- 
eil, there lies no appeal, but to the ſovereign, _ 

In this city are ſeveral antient and elegant buildings, 
among which are three cloiſters, and a handſome col- 


Mi. 


or the White Hill, on || 
en Frederick V. Elec- || 


r Ferdinand, under Maximilian duke of Bavaria, 


rench and Saxons, after a very ſhort || 


cloifter of Ciſtercians, 


It 
the territory of this town is made a ſtrong ſweet red wine, 


|. 


and ſeldom keeps 
lege that formerly belonged to the jeſuits. Here are like-. || 


purgative, and remarkable for removing diſorders in th 
eyes, ears, and other parts of the — In its nei b. 
bourhood are alſo mines of ſilver and gold; but ch : 
have not been wrought at for ſeveral -years paſt. 7 
The river Eger is "oy broad, and ſo deep as to ad. 
mit veſſels of very conſiderable burthen, which is of the 
RY _ * tar NN of the city, who are 
alſo plentifully ſupplied from it with a 7 
ler 6th.” * dee ge hive 
The twelve circles, or provinces, of Bohemia P 
excluſive of Prague and the territory of Egra, are as 
follow: | | 


1. Beraun-Podbrad 


7. Bechin . | 
2. Rakownitz - Kaurzim 
3. Leutmeritz 9. Tichaſlau 
4+ BER 10. 83 | 
5. Pilſen 11. Konigingratz 
6. Prachin 12. Bunzlaw, 


1. The Circle of B E RA U N-P ODBRAD. 


THIS circle comprehends Moldaw, which was united 
to it in 1714, and contains 150 ſeigniories. The prin- 
cipal places and buildings in it are, | 

Beraun, a royal borough on the river Meis, near 
which, in 1744, the Pruffians. were | defeated by the 
Auftrians. 5 | 

98 1 F 

-Knen, a ſmall town belonging to 
croſs with the red ſtar.  _ 1215 5 ah ha 

The Holy Berg, a handſome 
merly belonged to the jeſuits. © | 

St. John-under-the-rock, a cloiſter of benedictines, 
whither the inhabitants of Prague make pilgrimages, 
and the abbot of which belongs. to the ſtates of the 
country. | 


Konigſſaal or Zrabaſſaw, a ro 


cloiſte 
of the 


college, which for- 


the abbot of whi * ion, and 
0 * 
ber of the ſtates. ; + 1 N 
Oſtrow, a benedictine cloiſter, in an iſland on the river 
Moldaw. | | 


2. The Cirle of RAKOWNITZ. 


"THIS circle comprehends that of Slan, or Slanſko, 
which was united to it in 1714. It is in ſome parts 
mountainous and woody, and in others very fruitful, pro- 
ducing a great plenty of corn, and other n ar- 
ticles. It contains 106 ſeigniories, eſtates and ſeats. 
The moſt remarkable places in it are the following: 

Rakonite, or Rakownitz, which gives name to the 
circle, but is otherwiſe very inconſiderable. N 

Krziwoklad, a ſmall town, where formerly were kept 
ſtate priſoners, as alſo the royal treaſure. 9 824. 

Raudnice, another ſmall town, where there is a cloi- 
ſter of regular canons of the order of St. Auguſtine. 

Doxan, a cloiſter of nuns of the order of Premon- 
ſtratenſes, the provoſt of which is a member of the 
Bohemian ftates. 8 „ 85 

Plaſs, a cloiſter of Ciſtercians, whoſe abbot is alſo of 
the like dignit7). | er: eee „ 


3. The Circle LE UTMERIT Z. 
THE moſt diſtinguiſhed place in this circle is Leut- 


meritz, which gives name to it, and is the capital of the 
province. It is ſituated on the Elbe, thirty-five miles 
north-weſt of Prague. It is a rich, well - built populous 
town, a royal borough, and biſhop's ſee, the prelate of 
which is a ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Prague. Here 
is a handſome college, which formerly belonged to the 
jeſuits, and conſiſted of eleven prieſts, four maſters, and 
ſeven coadjutors. e e 

The other remarkable places in this circle are, 

Auſti, or Auflig, a royal borough on the Elbe. In 


called Podikalſky ; it generally looks thick and muddy, 
longer than twelve, months. 


Di Tetzen, or Titchen, is a neat town ſituated 


talszbaths;” and ſtore-houſes for corn. At a ſmall diſ- 
tance from the City is an acid ſpring, whoſe waters are 
HW GET POT THE 7 nn 7 n 1 4 2 
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| 10 
wii ſeveral churches, with courts of judicature, hoſ 1 the f 
g 


K "7 and in it is a fine eitadel built on 2 
rock. 2 9 


Bæneſſow, Benſen, or Penſen, is remarkable for the 


EUROP E.] 
beſt paper being made in it of any other place throughout 
the Bohemian dominions. ? | 
Lippey is a {mall town, remarkable for producing fine 
potters.earth, cloth, and poliſhed glaſs. | 

Krupka, or Krauppen. In this town is an image of 
the Virgin Mary, to. which pilgrimages are made from 
various parts of the kingdom. In the neighbourhood of 

this town are tin-works, and a college that formerly be- 
| 1 90 the jeſuits. | | V 

lin is a ſmall to /n, in which is a fine citadel, and 

a ſpring of excellent water, 

— is another ſm 
1756, was fought a warm battle between the 
and Auſtrians. 

Toplvi is a ſmall but pleaſant town, and remarkable 
for containing ſeveral. warm baths, the ſprings of which 
were diſcovered ſo early as the year 762. * 


4. The Circle f 8 A A Z. 


all town, near which, in 
Pruſſians 


THIS province is very fertile, being watered by the 
river Moldaw, which runs almoſt through the centre of 
it. It is remarkable for producing great quantities of 
hops, and ſeveral ſorts of excellent grain, The princi- 

laces in it are the following : x 
otee, or Saaz, a royal borough, and the capital of 
the circle, | 2% 

Pons, or Brux, a royal borough on the little river 
Bila. It is a well-built town, and contains three 
cloiſters, with a commandery of the knights of the order 
of the Croſs, with the red Star. | 

Launy, a royal borough on the river Eger. 
 Kadan, ſituated alſo on the ſame river, and noted for 
producing excellent beer. Vat 
Chomutow, a royal borough, in which is a handſome 
college that formerly belonged to the jeſuits. The 
neighbourhood of this town is remarkable for producing 
great quantities of alum. | et 
Folkerow ſtands on the river Eger, and produces alum, 
ſulphur, and vitriol. | 


Inbogen, or Loket, the capital of a territo which bt 


was annexed to this circle in the year 1714, and a royal 
_ borough. It is ſeated on a high ſteep rock, near the river 
Eger, 72 miles of Prague, and, being a frontier town 
ſtrongly fortified, it is called the Bohemian key to the 
German dominions. The inhabitants 'of it ſpeak the 
German lan 3 | 
 Wary, or Garlibad, that is, Charles's Bath, is a 
royal borough, and celebrated for its baths and medicinal 
waters. I heſe baths are of two ſorts, differing both in 
heat and ſtrength ; the one being boiling hot, and the 
other little more than luke-warm. The fource of them 
is in the middle of a river, formed by torrents from the 
neighbouring mountains, whoſe waters are exceeding 
cold, notwithſtanding which thoſe of the mineral] 
ſprings, eſpecially of the hotteſt, are ſeen to ſmoke in 
the river. Theſe 

various diſorders, particularly the gravel ; and their vir- 
tues have been particularly deſcribed by Hoffman, and 


ocher phyſicians. The town itſelf is but a dirty place, 
inhabited chiefly by armourers, and other artificers in 
Iron. 3 : | 3 


Joachimothal is a ſmall town, and famous for having 
ſeveral ſilver mines in its neighbourhood, which were 
firſt diſcovered in the beginning of the 16th century. 

Chlum, or Culm, is a ſmall place belonging to the 
order of the Holy Croſs. It is remarkable for a cele- 
brated image of the Virgin Mary, to which pilgrimages 
are frequently made from all parts of this circle. *- 


Dreyhaokin is a ſmall but neat town, and in- its || - 


neighbourhood is a mine that produces excellent copper. 
USE, © The Cirde of PILS E N. ae hs 
THIS circle is. remarkable for abounding in excel- 


lent paſturage, on which account are bred in it great | 


numbers of fine ſheep, and it produces the beſt cheeſe 
in the whole kingdom. The chief places of note here 
= IDEs ooo: 95 20 36 2p, 
 Pilfen, which gives name to the circle, and is a large 
well-built town, ſituated between the rivers Miza and 
Radbuza, about 44 miles. ſouth-weſt' of Prague. Tt 
has two large churches, and near the centre of it is a 


— — 


= 
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| by a bulwark and a large 


e waters are beneficial in the cure of || 


| royal 
mian- Brod, and 
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ſpacious market-place, well ſupplied with moſt kinds of 
proviſions. , The weſt and ſouth ſides of it are defended 
ditch, within which are 
ſtrong walls, with towers and baſtions. This city hath 
ſuffered greatly in the reſpective wars of Bohemia, it 
having been taken, retaken, and burnt ſeveral. times. 

Klattau is a royal borough, well fortified with walls 
and ramparts. The only remarkable building here is a 
handſome college, which formerly belonged to: the. je- 


ſuits. 
Domazlice and Kokyczany, both boroughs, in 
the latter of which is a cloifter of eB — "the 


order of St. Auguſtine. 93 

Nepomuck is a ſmall town, and noted only for giving 
birth to the ſaint of that name, who is ſo much vene- 
rated by the Bohemians. The principal buildings are, 
a ſmall caſtle, with a cloifter of Ci Wot ne 


\ 


6. De Circde of PRACHIN. 


THE chief produce of this circle conſiſts in precious 
ſtones, . with ſome ſilver and gold. The principal towns 
in it are 2 

| adnary, a royal borough, ſituated on the river 
Blanice. | SO Ivy 
in the neigh- 


Berg- Ruickenſtein, a royal mine-town, 
ar 1 is found filver, 
iſek, and Schuttenhofen, two 8 borough towns, 
both of them ſituated on the river Watawa. 182 
Wolin, a ſmall town on the river Wolnika, belonging 
to the provoſt of the collegiate church at Prague. . 
Strahorrice, another ſmall town, ſituated on the ſame 
river, and belonging to the grand prior of the'order of 
Malta, in Bohemia. | the 
Huſynee, a town ſituated on the river Blanice, and 
remarkable only for giving birth to the famous John 
Huſs, the celebrated reformer, - : K 
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7. The Circle f B EC HIN. 
TH E principal places in this diviſion are, 3 
Budweis, a royal borough, ſituated on the river Mol- 

daw. It is a nal but neat town, well-built, and 

ſtrongly fortified, The chief building in it is a cloiſter 
belonging ta the order of Dominicans. All ſalt brought 
out of the Auſtrian dominions muſt be firſt expoſed to 

ſale here, and pay toll. | l , 
Tabor, a royal borough, - pleaſantly ſituated on 4 

mountain, 45 miles ſouth-eaſt of Prague. OOTY Ts 
Neuhaus is a neat town, and has a beautiful 'citadel; 

with a large manufacture for cloth, - - . 
Krumlow, or Crumau, has alſo a fine citadel, and a 

handſome college that formerly belonged to the jeſuits. 
Wittingen is a good town, and has a lar | 

with a cloiſter of regular canons of St. Auguſtine. _ 

8. The Circle of KAURZIM. 

THE chief produce of this circle 3 

is conveyed to Pages by the river Moldaw. It ha 

four royal boroughs, namely, Kaurzim, Kolin, Bohe- 

elowey; but neither of them contains 

any thing remarkable, except Kolin, which has ſeveral 

2 and churches. The only 3 excluſive of 

thoſe, in this whole circle, is the Benedictine cloiſter of 

St. Procoptus, ſituated on the river Saſawa, the abbot of 

which has a feat in the diet. oO 0 

9. De Circle of TSCHASLAU. 
AMONG the towns in this diſtrict, the moſt re- 
markable are the following 1 
Kuttenberg, a royal borough, about 30 miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Prague. It is noted for its filver mines, which 
ield alſo copper, and were formerly very profitable. 
hough this town is ſmall, yet it is well built, and con- 
tains-many handſome edifices, among which is a | 
college that formerly belonged to the jeſuits. 
Czalaw'is alſo a royal borough, in the principal church 
of which lie the remains of John Tiſka, the famous 
leader of the Huffites, who died in 1424. .' © 
Lodecz, a ſmall town and ſeigniory, which the em- 
.4C pres 
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preſs queen purchaſed in 
florins. 5 lt „ ' 
Chotoſuce, *a ſmall town, where the Pruſſians obtained 
a compleat victory over the Auſtrians in 1742. 
 Golez-Genikow, a handſome market town, and re- 
markable' for having in it an image of the Virgin of 


10. Tie Circle f C HR U DIM. 


THE principal places in this diviſion are, 
Cnrudim; Alla-Meyta, Polieſka, Choltice, Hrochuw, 
Teynecz, Koſſemberg, and Pardubice. The three firſt 
of theſe are royal - jointure towns. Choltice has a hand- 
ſome citadel, as has alſo Pardubice, the latter of which 
is remarkable for the manufacture of ſword- blades and 
knives. Koſſemburg was formerly the property of the 
jeſuits, but ſince their extirpation it hath been joined 
with Hrochuw and Teynecz, and all thoſe now belong 


to the order of Præmonſtratenſes. 


1753, of baron Koch, for 


11. Te Circle of KONIGINGRAT Z. 
THE moſt capital place in this province is Koni- 


gingratz, which gives name to it. It is a royal-jointure 
town and biſhop's ſee, ſituated 45 miles north-eaſt of 
Prague, at the conflux of = rivers _ N 
Here is —— bg the Teutonic order, and a fine 


college that formerly belonged to the jeſuits. | 
Trautenau is another royal jointure-town, ſituated on 
the river Uppau. | 


At Kukus on; the Elbe, in this circle, is a celebrated 
medicinal ſpring and bath; and at Chluemec, near 
Braunau, the emperor Lotharius was defeated, and taken 
priſoner by the Bohemians. | | 


a 
4 . | 


13. The Circe f BUNSLAW: 


IN chis circle the moſt remarkable place is Inng- 
Bunſlaw, which gives name to it, and is its capital. 
The town was a baron-borough till 1595, when the 
inhabitants purchaſed its freedom; and in 1609 it was 


ranked among the royal boroughs by the emperor Ro- 
| ant bai | | 


Miclnick is a ſmall. royal jointure-town, ſituated near 
the conflux of the Elbe and. Moldaw, and contains a 
caftle and collegiate church. It is remarkable for pro- 
ducing; red wine of, a moſt excellent quality. _ . 5 
burg is another ſmall town, ſituated on a plain 
at the conflux of the Elbe and Marlin. It was enlarged 
by king Wenzel II. who made it a royal borough. - 
Benatky is a ſmall town on the river Iſer, and contains 
a citadel. It is remarkable for having been the reſidence 
of Tycho Brahe, the celebrated aſtronomer. 


Of the Tubabitents of Bohemia; their Perſons, Manners, 
2, Language, Religion, &c. c. 


S 4 


5 to the ſpirit of literary emulation. 
.' The lan of the Bohemians is a_diale& of the 
Sclavonic, but ſomewhat harſher, than that of their 
neighbours, who ſpeak. the ſame language, as the latter 
change the conſonants. more into vowels. Moſt people 
of faſhion, however, through their intercourſe with the 
court of Vienna, ſpeak High Dutch, or German, with 
which the language of the common people is alſo inter- 
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The Bohemians are ſuppoſed to have received the 
Chriſtian faith ſo early as the ſixth century; but if not 
then, it is certain they did in the ninth, and their reli. 
gion was that of the Greek church, till Boleſlaus, ſur. 
named the Good, introduced popery among them. John 
 Huſs, and Jerom of Prague, were burnt at the council 
of Conſtance, in the'15th century, for endeavouring to 
bring about a reformation in religion. This occaſioned 
a bloody war, which continued for many years ; but the 
Huſſites were worſted, and, in 1547, the greater part of 
them were obliged to quit their country; upon which 
they withdrew to the neighbouring dominions, eſpecial] 
Poland and Pruſſia. However, when Luther appeared, 
great numbers of the Bohemians embraced his doctrine, 
and theſe at firſt had a toleration ; but afterwards, being 
perſecuted, they took up arms, and, in 1618, choſe 


ended unfortunately both for the king and the Proteſtant 
Bohemians, the former being taken priſoner, and the 
latter perſecuted with the moſt unremitting ſeverity, 
In 1627 the remaining. Proteſtants were deprived of all 
their rights and privileges, and ſuch as would not ſub. 
mit to the Roman Catholic church were compelled to 
quit the country. #23 OY 
Since the above period popery has been the eftabliſheg 


religion in this country. There are, however, a few 


Lutherans in ſome parts of it; but they are obliged to be 
on their guard, and to conceal themſelves as much as 
poſſible. The Jews are more indulged, having an ample 
toleration for the exerciſe of their religion. 

The archbiſhop of Prague is born legate of the holy 
apoſtolic ſee of Rome, and it hath always been his office 
to crown the kings of Bohemia. He is alſo a-prince of 
the holy Roman empire, though he has no ſeat in the 
diets, primate of the kingdom, and perpetual chancellor 
of the univerſity of Prague. His ſuffragans are the 
biſhops of Leutmeritz and Konigingrotz. The go- 
vernment of the church and clergy is veſted in the ar- 
chiepiſcopal conſiſtory, from which an appeal lies either 
to the ſovereign or pope. tre 


Of the Conſtitution of Bobemia; its Manufuctures, Re- 


BOHEMIA, fer a conſiderable time, was governed 
by dukes, and afterwards by kings, who were li- 
mited in their power, and elected by the ſtates; though 
they uſually kept to the family of the deceaſed monarch. 
After the battle of the White Mountain in 1620, the 
crown was made hereditary in the Auſtrian family; ſo 
that, from that time, the de have had nothing more to 
do with reſpect to the right of ſucceſſion. The ſtates, 
indeed, are ſummoned every year, by command of the 
empreſs- queen, and meet at Prague; but it is only for 
form's ſake. They conſiſt of the clergy, nobility, gen- 
try, and repreſentatives of the towns. Here a commiſ- 
ſioner from the ſovereign lays before them the neceſſity 
of granting ſuch ſupplies as the court demands, which 
uſually amount to a very great ſum; and theſe are granted 
without heſitation, or examination. The peaſants here 
are bondmen to their lords, and to the hard yoke which 
galls them is doubtleſs owing, in a great meaſure, both 
their perverſe obſtinate diſpoſition, and their indolence; 
the latter of which, among other things, is evident from 
the wretched condition of the villages, which, though 
wood is to be found here in great plenty, and building is 
far from being expenſive, are very mean and deſpicable. 
are compoſed of the archbiſhop of Prague, 
ſeveral biſhops, provoſts, and abbots, beſides the inferior 


clergy. The nobility are divided into princes, counts; 


and barons; and the next degrees to theſe are knights, 


| burghers, huſbandmen, and peaſants. . Each circle has 
two headmen, or captains, one out of the ſtate of lords, 


and one'out of the ſtate-of knights. Bohemia is gene- 
| ral conſidered as a part of Germany, but with very 
| 


neither doth it contribute any thing towards the forces or 
revenues of the empire, or is ſubject to any of its 
laws. an ai | i 

The chief manufacture of Bohemia is linen, of which 


they export great quantities, together with corn, malt, 


hops, and mineral waters. They have alſo conſiderable 
mY 8 - manufactures 
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manufactures of copper, iron, glaſs, earthen-ware, and 
paper, of which alſo a part is exported, | 
The revenues of Bohemia are raiſed by the ſtates of the 
kingdom, who are aſſembled annually at Prague, to pro- 
vide ſuch ſums as the empreſs demands of them, over 
and above the cuſtoms and duties to which ſhe is entitled 
by her prerogative. The revenue is ſaid to amount to 
near one million ſterling a year. The ſtanding militia 
of the Auſtrian hereditary countries 1s 24,000 men, to- 
wards which Bohemia furniſhes gooo. In times of war 
| theſe ſerve to fill up the marching regiments, 
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The Marquiſate of MORAVIA. 


F 100 in breadth. It is bounded on the eaſt by Sile- 
ſia and Hungary; on the weſt by Bohemia Proper ; and 
on the ſouth by Auſtria, A great part of it is over- run 
with woods and mountains, where the air is very cold, 
but much wholeſomer than in the low grounds, which 


are full of bogs and lakes. The mountains in 1 
are barren ; but the more champaign parts tolerably fer- 
tile, yielding | | | 
Corn Paſturage 
Hemp Wine 
r Fruits 
Saffron Garden-ſtuff. 
© Moravia alſo abounds in 8 
Horſes Sheep 
Black cattle Goats. 
In the woods, and about the lakes, are plenty of 
Wild fowl Hares | 
Ge Foxes 
Veniſon Wolves 
Bees Beavers, | 


' * This country likewiſe produces 
Marble a Iron 
Baſtard diamonds Sulphur 
Amethyſts Salt-petre 
Alum Vitriol, 


with wholeſome mineral waters and warm ſprings; but 
ſalt is imported. | 5 1805 
Its rivers, of which the March, Morawa, or Morau, 
are the chief, abound with a great variety of fiſh ; par- 
ticularly. - y | sf 


k i, "SAR Eels 
Crayfiſn . 
Barbel erch. 


The inhabitants of Moravia are, in general, open- 
hearted, not eaſy to be provoked or pacified, obedient to 
their maſters, and true to their promiſes; but credulous 
of old prophecies, and much addicted to drinking. 
Their language is a dialect of the Sclayonic, differing 
little from that of Bohemia ; but the nobility and citizens 
ſpeak German and French. 
 Theftates of this country conſiſt of the clergy, lords, 


knights, and burgeſſes; and the diets, when ſummoned | 


by the regency, are held at Brunn. The marquiſate is 
divided into fix circles, each of which has its captain, 


and contributes to its ſovereign about one-third of what 
1s exacted from Bohemia. Seven regiments of foot, one | 
of cuiraffiers, and one of dragoons, are uſually quartered 


In it. 

Chriſtianity was planted in this country in the ninth 
century, and the inhabitants continued attached to the 
church of Rome till the 15th, when they eſpouſed the 
doctrine of John Huſs, and threw off popery ; but after 
the defeat of the elector Palatine, whom they had choſen 
king, as well as the Bohemians, the emperor Ferdinand 
II. re-eſtabliſhed, popery. However, there are til] ſome 

1 $I 


HIS marquiſate is about 120 miles in length, and | 
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Proteſtants in Moravia; and ſome few years ſince à ſet 
of enthuſiaſts, called Hernhutters, or Moravian Brethren, 
headed by one of the counts of Zinzendorff, appeared 
among them, who, at firſt, met with' great encourage- 
ment in England, but afterwards, when their tenets and 
practices came to be better known, fell into contempt; 
though they have ſtill ſome followers among the lower 
ſort. The biſhop of Olmutz, who ſtands immediately 
under the pope, is at the head of the eccleſiaſtics; and 
the ſupreme eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, under the biſhop, 
is veſted in a conſiſtor x. 5 b 

The commerce of this country is inconſiderable. Of 
what they have, Brunn enjoys the principal part. At 
Iglau and Trebitz are manufaQtures of cloth, paper, 
gunpowder, &c. In ſome parts of the country are alſo 
iron-works and glaſs-houſes. 

The chief places in the marquiſate of 
following: | | 

Holomauc, or Olmutz, the capital, is a ſmall, but 
neat, well-built, and populous city, ſituated on the river 
Morawa, 80 miles north of Vienna. It is divided into 
the Old and New Town, in which are ſome ſpacious, 
regular ſtreets, with fine houſes, all painted on the out- 
ſide, two great ſquares, a cathedral dedicated to St. Wen- 
zel, (where, it is ſaid, St. Cyril is interred) ſeveral hoſ- 
pitals and cloiſters of monks and, nuns, an univerſity; 
riding'academy, learned ſociety, and 26 churches. 45 
is a royal borough, and the ſee of a. biſhop ; and, 
means of its river, carries on a conſiderable trade wi 
Bohemia, Hungary, Poland, Sileſia, and Auſtria. ' In 
the neighbourhood is a cloiſter of canons regular of the 


Moravia are the 


order of Præmonſtratenſes, whoſe abbot is mitred. 


Brunn, or Brinn, is ſituated 28 miles ſouth-weſt of 
Olmutz, 50 north of Vienna, and 113 ſouth-eaſt of 
Prague. It is well built, fortified, and inhabited ; and 
a place of the greateſt trade in Moravia. Here, ate held 
the courts of judicature and the diets. There are ſix 
cloiſters, a collegiate church, the biſhop's palace, and a 
large college, with an hoſpital of the knights of Malta 
in the ſuburbs, The cloiſter of Auguſtine. hermits is 
famous for an image of the Virgin Mary, made,; as they 


pretend, by St. Luke; and a foundation for young la- 
dies. The citadel is called Spielberg, or Spilmberg, 
and ſtands on a mountain cloſe to the toẽ on. 


Gihlawa, or Iglau, a ſtrong, well-built, populous 
and royal borough, on the river. Ighlawa, 76 

. of Prague, and near 50 weſt of Brinn. 
This was the firſt town of Moravia that received the 
Augſbourg confeſſion. The principal buildings in it are 


| || a large college and gymnaſium, with two monaſteries, 


one of Dominicans, and another of Franciſcans. The 
trade of the town is chiefly in beer, and a coarſe. woollen 
cloth. It is much frequented by travellers, being ſitu- 
785 on the borders of Bohemia, and in the high road to 

un . ; 1 Th 17 
| "i. or Znogms, a royal borough on the river 
Teya, and is the road from Prague to Vienna, which 
makes it a conſiderable thoroughfare. Here is. a ſtrong 
caſtle ; but the town being overlooked by a mountain 
within cannon ſhot, is incapable of holding out long. 
Here are four cloiſters and a-large college; and in its 
neighbourhood are two cloiſters, and many vineyards. 
It was here that the emperor Sigiſmund died, in the year 
1145. | 3 

Hradiſch, a ſtrong royal town on the March, con- 
taining a large college, and a cloiſter of Franciſeans. 
About a mile from the town ſtands the Ciſtercian cloifter 
of Welehrad, whoſe abbot is the firſt of the regular pre- 
lates at the diet. 

Kromerziz, or Kremſier, a well-built walled town on 
the river March, or Morave, belonging to the biſhop of 
Olmutz, whoſe large and beautiful palace here was de- 
ſtroyed by fire in 1752, together with the archives, the 
ſuburbs, and 55 burghers houſes. Here is alſo a colle- 
giate church, ſeveral cloiſters, and a mint. | 

Uniczow, Littau, Zwittaway, Muglitz, and Proſt- 
nitz, are all walled towns. The firſt is a royal town, 
and has a manufacture of fſalt-petre, glaſs, and gun- 
powder. | | 

The other towns in this marquiſate are very trifling, 
nor does either of them contain any thing that merits the 
leaſt attention. 
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LUSATIA has Sileſia on the eaft, Miſnia on the 
weſt, Bohemia on the ſouth, and Brandenburg on the 
north. It is divided into the Upper and Lower marqui- 
fates ; the air of the former, which is a hilly country, is 
more ſalubrious than that of the latter, the fituation of 
which is low and fenny. The mountainous tracks are 
barren, the vallies are fertile, and both the marquiſates 
produce wood, turf, wheat, rye, oats, millet, beans, 
peas, buck-wheat, lentils, flax, hops, tobacco, manna, 
wine, &c. Here are likewiſe medicinal ſprings, quar- 
ries of ſtone, earths, and clays for 'tobacco-pipes and 
earthen wares, baſtard diamonds, agates and jaſpers, 
allum, vitriol, &c. Cattle, veniſon, and fiſh are plenty; 
the country is well watered ; the NT the peo- 
ple is very inarticulate, 8 and barous; and 
their dreſs, at once, ſingular and mean. Both marqui- 
fates were anciently ſubje& to the king of Bohemia, the 
archdukes of Auſtria, or the electors of Brandenburg; 
but in the 1636 they were ceded to the elector of 
Saxony. Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed here in the ſeventh 
century, and at preſent the reformed is the eftabliſhed 
religion. The manufactures are woollen and linen 
caps, gloves, ftockings, ſpatterdaſhes, hats, 
leather, paper, iron, glaſs, gunpowder, bleached wax, 
&c. _—_— which the — export. r im- 
ports are filk; yarn, wool, ſpices, wine, corn, hops, 
garden-ſtuff, fruit, &c. | 
The ftates of Upper Luſatia conſiſt of, viz. 
State lords 805 
Prelates | 
Gentry and commonalty. 
And without the concurrence of theſe, nothing of 
importance can be tranſacted. The diets are either ordi- 


nary or extraordinary; the former meet once in three 


the latter upon particular emergencies. 

Upper Luſatia is divided into two great circles, called 

Budiflen and Gorlitz. | 
The circle of Budiſſen receives its name from the ca- 

pital of the marquiſate. The town of Budiſſen is the 

ſeat of the ſame diets, and of the chief officers and tri- 

bunals. It is ſituated on the Spree, 20 miles north-weſt 


ftrongly fortified, and well inhabited: its caſtle is fitu- 
ated on a high rock within the town walls. The Luthe- 
rans and Roman Catholics perform divine ſervice in dif- 
Ferent parts of the cathedral. Here are ſeveral other 
churches, a council-houſe, library, orphan-houſe, ſpin- 
— 93 houſe of correction, two diet-houſes, three 

pitals, a naſium, &c. The trade of this place 
is in hats, kings, gloves, linen, glazed leather, 
cloth, fuſtian, Turkey manufactures, &c. to a very 


amount. 


- -Carnenz on the Elfter contains eight churches, three 


hoſpitals, a manufactory of linen, and another of woollen 
cloths, and a Latin ſchool. | 1 

Lobau has a mineral ſpring, Markliſſa a Latin ſchool, 
Uhyſt a caſtle, and Baruth, a ſmall town, with a cita- 


del, is ſituated fo pleaſantly, that the meadow in which | 


ir is ereQted is called the Golden Au. 


| 


Gorlitz, the capital of the circle of the ſame name, 


is 20 miles to the eaſt of Baudiſſen. It was erected in 


1139, by Boleſlaus king of Poland, but ſoon after burnt 
from whence ariſes its name, for Gorlitz, in the Scla. 
yonic. tongue, implies burnt town. It is the ſeat of 
juſtice for this part, and the reſidenee of the governor 
has ſeveral neat churches, and many ſtately houſes, 
built of ſtone. The chief trade is in beer, and in dreſ. 
ſing and dying woollen and linen cloth. It is well for- 
tified with walls, towers, and ditches ; and the approach 
to it difficult, becauſe it ſtands in a moraſs, on the weſt 
ſide of the Neiſſe, which riſes on the borders of thi; 
country, and runs through it into the Oder; its great 
church, formerly called St. Peter and Paul, has hardly 
its equal in Europe; near a ſmall church, on a mount 
without the city, there is a model of the holy ſepulchre 
at Jeruſalem, built 200 years ago by the direction of a 
Citizen who had been there ſeveral times. Zeyler, who 
ſays there is a fine college in this town, mentions ſeve- 

fires that have happened here, which the reader may 
obſerve from his hiftcry, have been more frequent in 
this, than any part of Germany, or, indeed, of Eu- 


rope. 

Muſka has a great alum work ; Great Radmeritz con- 
tains a noble temporal foundation for 12 ladies, and Her- 
renhuth is a ſmall place belonging to the count Zinzen- 
dorff. It was founded in 1722 by ſome Moravian bre- 
thren, and is now the chief nurſery and ſeat of that ſect 
called Hernhutters. | | 

Lauban, upon the river Queiſs, and the confines of 
Sileſia, four leagues eaſt of Gorlitz, which, though 
but little, is well fortified, and has a great linen manu- 
facture. 

Zittow, on the river Neiſſe, a ſine city near the bor- 
ders of Bohemia, eight miles ſouth of Leibau, and 28 
eaſt of Dreſden. Wenceſlaus, king of Bohemia, en- 
compaſſed it with walls in 1255. It is well fortified, 
and the houſes are built in the neweſt ftile. It has a 
good trade in beer, a great manufacture of cloth, an hoſ- 
pital, which was oncea Franciſcan monaſtery, and large 
populous ſuburbs. | | 

The land eſtates of Lower Lufatia are ſimilar to thoſe 


| of the Upper. Spiritual matters belong to a conſiſtory 


erected in 1668 ; the chief officers. are the preſident of 


| the upper office, the land captain, and the land judge. 
from Gorlitz. It is pretty large, handſomely built, 


The tribunals are the Upper Office and the Land 
and the whole is divided into five little circles, viz. 

1. Luckau, containing no place worth notice but the 
town of the ſame name, which is walled, has a Latin 
ſchool, a poor houſe, a houſe of correction, two hoſ- 
pitals, and ſeveral churches. 2. Sprembergh contains 
a town of the ſame name, and 22 little _ 3. Ka- 
lau contains a town of the ſame name, Lubbenau, Do- 
brilugh, and 20 villages. 4. Luben contains a town of 
the ſame name, the town of- Friedland, and a few ſmall 
villages. 5. Guben contains a town of the ſame name, 
to which belong fix villages. Neuzell with the appen- 
dage of '26 villages. Schiedlo, Schenkendorf, and 
Terſta, to which belong 35 villages; Pforten having 
the juriſdiction of 20 24 and the town of Sorau, 


which has a caſtle, ſchool, hoſpital, and manufactories 
of yarn, linen, and woollen. „ nnd 
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A HE Netherlands; or Low Countries, which 

include the United Provinces, are fo called 

from their low ſituation. The whole con- 

fiſts of 17 provinces, which are ſituated be- 

tween 2 and 7 deg. of eaſt long. and between 50 and 53 
deg. 30 min. north lat. The extent from north to ſout 
is 350 miles; the breadth, where broadeſt, from eaſt to 
weſt, is 300. The boundaries are, the German Ocean 
on the north; the circle of Weſtphalia, with the bi- 


ſhoprics of Liege and Triers, atid the duchies of Juliers | 


and Cleves; on the eaſt; France on the ſouth ; and the 

Britiſh Ocean on the weſt. 1 
The United Netherlands, or thoſe called the United 

Provinces, are, 


Folland Groningen 
Frieſeland Gelderland 
Overyſſel Utrecht. 
Tealand | 


Theſe ſeven provinces are ſituated between 3 deg. 
20 min. and 7 deg. 30 min. eaſt long. and between 51 
deg. 35 min. and 585 40 min. north lat. They are 
about 1 50 miles in * and much the ſame in breadth. 
Of theſe ſeven provinces the principal, and that which 
uſually gives appellation to the reſt, is Holland. 


. Natural Hiſtory. 


PI United Provinces being low in ſituation, 
partly ſurrounded by the ſea, and abounding in 
bogs and marſhes, the air is too moiſt, and conſequently 
unwholeſome. Rains and fogs are frequent, and the 
gout, ſcurvy, rheumatiſm, &c. are common and inve- 
terate. This country would be overwhelmed by the ſea, 
were it not for the dykes and dams, which exhibit aſto- 
niſhing proofs of human induſtry, and are ſtupendous 
works defigned to repreſs the inundations of the ſea, and 
drain the waters from the land. The marſhes are aſto- 
niſhingly fertile, and feed abundance of cattle. The 


milk being exceeding rich, great quantities of butter and 


cheeſe are made not only for home conſumption, but for 
exportation. The breed of fheep is good, and produces 


excellent wool. The other natural productions of the . 


country are, tobacco, madder, turf, fruit, iron, &c. 


All the provinces either lie upon, or communicate with || 
the North Sea, by means of the Zuyder Sea. This 
Zuyder Sea, or South Sea, was formed originally by a 


branch of the Rhine, encreaſed afterwards by a ſtream 


of the Vecht, and at length rendered very capacious, 77 
1 


an inundation of the ſea, which n in the 13 
century. The principal rivers are, toe 
0 0 - r | N + F 
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B Rhine Scheld 
e Niecht⸗ Un 24 
The Rhine we have all ready deſcribed in the Natural 
Hiſtory of Germany. 5 . 


The Maes, after dividing itſelf into two branches, and 
again uniting theſe, falls into the north-ſea, below Rot- 
terdam. The Scheld below Antwerp divides itſelf into 
two branches, called the Weſtern and Eaſtern Scheld ;' 
the firſt ſepafating Flanders from Zealand, and the other 
_ Tunning north by Bergen-op-Zoom, and afterwards eaſt, 
between the "iſlands of Beveeland and Schowen, falls 
Into the ſea a little below. © The Vecht runs from eaſt! 
to weſt through the province of Overyſſel, and falls into 
Wb r 74 ine ben OPT 5 i i 
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the ſouth by Zealand and Utrecht. 
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| the hundredth part 


| England, being bounded to the north ahd weſt by ' 
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come up to it, eſpecially in Nort 
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the Zuyder-ſea. There are many ſmaller rivers that 

join theſe, and a vaſt number of canals : yet there are 
few good harbours in the provinces. The beſt are thoſe 

of Rotterdam, Helvoetſluys, and Fluſhing. As to the 

harbour of Amſterdam, it is indeed one of the largeſt . 
and ſafeſt in Europe ; but there is a bar at the entrance 

of it, over which large veſlels cannot paſs, without beir 
lightened, or unloaded. There are no mountains in theſe 
provinces ; and the only lake, properly fo called, is that 
of Harlem. The provinces are extremely well cultivated, 
and very populous, eſpecially that of Holland, which, 
in this reſpect, perhaps has not its equal in the univerſe. 
The tons are very agreeable, being kept exceeding clean, 
and having canals in the middle of 'the ftreets, planted 
with trees. The number of inhabitants is computed at 
about two millions. The animals here are much the 
ſame as in England ; but their horſes and horned cattle 


are of a larger ſize. Storks build and hatch on their 


chimnies; but, being birds of paſſage, they leave the 
country about the middle of Auguſt, with their young, 
and return the February following. It is ſaid there N 
ſome wild boars and wolves here; and that neither oyſ- 
ters nor herrings are to be found upon the coaſt: but of 
other fiſh, they have the ſeveral ſorts, both in their ſeas 
and rivers, that we have. _ \ 32 gf: 


e = 5 tbr oh GS 
Grographical Deſeription of the United Provinces. 


F the ſeven United Provinces it has been remarked, 
that though they do not produce corn enough for 
of the inhabitants, yet they are con- 
ſidered as the granary of Europe; though here ate no 
vineyards, yet more wine may be procured than in any 
other country in the world. Though woods are un- 
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known, yet here are more carpenters and joiners than 


any where elſe ; and, in fine, though the people have fer 
ſtaple or native commodities, yet they import a great va- 
riety of merchandizes, and are as fully furniſhed with 
all the products of the world, both natural and artificial, 
as any nation whatever. Of theſe provinces we ſhall 
gin with the principal, the name of which is fre- 
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quently applied to the whole. 
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HOLLAND enjoys as great a foreign trade as ai 


country in the uniyerſe, and with feſpect to ſtrength 54 


riches, is equal to the other fix of the United Provinces. 
This province is ſituated about 100 miles to the ealk of 
0 


German ocean; to the eaſt by the 1 d 
is about 106 
miles long, rather leſs than 30 broad, and divided into 


north and ſouth. ©: Some few places of this province are 


fruitful in corn, but the greateſt part conſiſts of very rich 
paſture lands, whery conſillerable herds of : Kine are 
bred ; the multiplic y of rivers canals: that inter- 
ſect the whole country, and form a communication, be- 
tween almoſt every vage and town, are of infiäjte ſek- 


| vice to che inland” commeree-of the" country; 


they are of great diſadvantage, to the climate; "Thy 
country is fo populous that the; numb of the "iphabj- 

125 at one million ts Hundred "thouſand 
eanlineſs,] no country” fu) 
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ſurpaſſes, and” few 
Holland, and" that 
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even in the vil From the counts of Holland this 
province devolved, in 1436, to the dukes of * gr 
and from them to the houſe of Auſtria, alohg . with the 
other provinces. The ſtates of Holland and Weſt Frieſ- 
land are compoſed of the nobility and, depoties of the 
towns: of the latter there are eighteen that ſend deputies 
to the aſſembly of the ſtates, which is held at the Hague. 
The penſionary is a perſon of great dignity and 
weight in this aſſembly, and his office requires extraor- 
dinaty abilities. There are alſo two coupcils compoſed , 
of. deputies, one far ſputh,' and another for north Hol- 
land, who have the cognizance of the revenue and mi- 
litary affairs: The whole province ſends one deputy 
from among the nobleſſe to the ſtates-general, who takes 
recedence of al} others, together with three or four more. 
There are two ſupreme courts of judicature for Holland | 
and Zealand, viz. the great council of Holland and | 
Zealand, and the hof, or court of Holland. To theſe 
appeals lic from the towns : but the cauſes of noblemen 
come before them in the firſt inftance. With reſpect 


— 


to the eccleſiaſtical eng there is a. ſynod held Orange, who was baſely 


annually both in ſouth and north Holland, of which the 
former contains eleven claſſes, and the latter fix; and 
the miniſters of both together amount to three hundred 
and thirty-one. 3 r ; 
© "South Holland contains the following towns : 
Dort is ſituated 34 miles from Amſterdam, on an 
illand that was formed in 1421 by the over-flowing of 
ie Maes and Merwe. It is fo very ſtrong from its 
natural advantages, that few artificial fortifications ſeem 
requiſite. It contains the mint for ſouth Holland, a 
nafhum, and a commodious harbour, The town 
is large and populous, the ſtreets broad and well paved, | 
and the houſes high, and built with brick. It is admi- | 
rably calculated by its ſituation for commerce; more | 
particularly in grain, linen, thread, timber and rheniſh 
wine, the two latter articles of which, are brought down 


at 
the river from Germany. Strangers uſually go to view | 

. an apartment in the Guildhall, where the celebrated ſy- | 
nod was held in 1619, for terminating the religious dif- 
ferences between the Arminians and Gomariſts. 

Haerlem is a city; of t. conſideration, as well as | 
antiquity, ſituated on the river Speren 10 miles weſt of 
Amfterdam. It has eight Fee is ſurrounded by a wall, 
and contains a vaſt number of inhabitants: it is very | 
large. but not ſtrong, During the holy wars when the 
Chriſtians * to beſiege Damietta in Egypt, a pro- 
digious iron chain, obſtructed the paſſage into the har- 
ur: this chain the Thips of Haerlem ungertook to 
dak, and ſucceeded in the hazardous attempt, which 
facuitated the capture of the place. As a memorial of 
s tranſaction, the arms. of the city are a ſword, be- 
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d to 
flowers once prevailed here; where ſeveral kinds, par- 
ticularly tulips, yyere, bought and fold; at ap enormous 
price. Great quantities of linen, thread, &c. are bleach- 
ed here, as the waters of the place are peculiarly ex- 


* „ 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEMUOF GEOGRAPHY. 


| over the gate is a diſtich, which may be thus tranſlated ; 
| 


W — 
As. 


on the other. 


tower, called the Burgh, which meaſures 610 feet in 


imputed inventor of printing, and the firſt book eye. 
printed is kept in the ſtadt-houſe ; as is the ſtatue of Lau. 
rence Coſtar in the town houſe. There is a communi. 
cation with the lake, and with Amſterdam and Leyden 
by means of ſeveral canals; Schemes have been often 
formed for draining the lake, but never put in execution 
Jo the ſouth of the town lies a wood; cut into delight- 
ful walks and viſtas. When the Spaniards laid fieoe to 
this place in 1573 for the ſpace of ten months; the inhabi. 
tants ſuſtained innumerable hardſhips, and during the 
time correſponded with the prince of Orange, by ineans 
of carrier pigeons, In the year 1752 an academy of 
| ſciences was founded here, which hath ſince produced 
ſome eminent men. 

Delft, four miles ſouth-eaſt from the Hague, Thig 
town is not populous, but in general inhabited, on ac. 
count of its pleafant ſituation, by fich people who have 
retired. from buſimeſs. In the great church is a magni. 
ficent mauſoleum, exrected in 16 „at the expence of the 
ſtates-general, to the memory of William I. prince of 
aflaffinated by an emillary of 
Philip II. king of Spain. At the feet of the prince's 
ſtatue lies a dog, who is faid to have died of grief when 
his maſter was murdered. Among other ſtately monu- 
ments in the old church is that of the a admiral 
Van Tromp. Delft is famous for its fine earthen ware 
made in imitation of china, and known by the name of 
Delft ware. The town-houſe is adorned' with ſeveral 
ſtatues, as thoſe of Juſtice, Prudence, and Mercy ; and 


This houſe loves peace, and honours virtues cauſe, 
Checks crimes—hates vices—and preſerves good laws. 


The arſenal for the province of Holland, two powder 
Dagapines for the province, and two for the. generalite, 
are kept here, as are likewiſe the deputies yachts, which 
are very beautifully decorated. This city is two miles 
in circumference, of an oblong figure, ſurrounded by an 
old wall and ditch, and defended againſt inundations by 
three dams and dykes. Here, as in moſt other provinces, 
are Chimes extremely harmonious ; they play one tune 
at the firſt quarter after every hour, two at the next, 
three at the next, and four before the hour ſtrikes. 

Leyden is one of the lar pleaſanteſt, and moſt 
magnificent cities in Holland. It is ſituated fix miles 

eaſt from the ocean, and 19 ſouth of Amſterdam. It 
was erected on the antient channel of the Rhine, which 
paſſes through, interſects, and divides it into ſeveral 
lands, that meet again about the White Gate. It has 
eight gates, 23 wards, ſubdivided: into 90 leſſer parts, 50 
iflands, of which 31 may be failed round by boats, 180 
ſtreets, 145 bridges, and 42 towers on the walls. The 
ditches are broad, deep, and eircumſeribed by a quickſet 
hedge. The explanade is adorned with rows of trees, 
and has the rampart on one fide, and gardens or meadows 
| The houſes are magnificent and neat, the 
ſtreets broad and clean, and the c regular and 
agreeable, In the middle of the tawn is a round ſtone 
circumference, and has an aſcent of 50 ſteps, and a fine 
proſpect from its ſummit. Tbe burgraves of Leyden 
take their „ gy from the burgh, or tower. Among 
the many handſome cburches in this city, the great 


Nent for ſuch purpoſes. * The buildings bere are all 
9 brick, the ſtreets ſtrait and embelliſhed with canals, 
"The great church is one af 6 the fineſt ſtructures in the 
therlands, and contains among others two filyer bells. 

-houſe is a magnificent building adorned with | 
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the ſecond in ordef among the voting cis in Holland, 
ts government conſiſts of four burgo-maſters, ſeyen 
ind, one ſcout, and. thirty two ſenators, _ A 

are linen cloth, ribbons, tape, thread, filk, 
As; Cond hotels brewed, of, thy facts. eu 
es of which are exported. This place claims the 
of having. given birth to Laurence ar, the, 
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#| ſeveral remarkable monuments, and other curioſities. 
Among the reſt, in the church of Notre Dame, is the 


church is 2 noble ſtructure, with a lofty roof, large win- 
dows, and three rows of elegant pillars on each fide the 
choir. The ſteeple, which was formerly a water mark, 
fell down in the year 1509, and hath not been ſince re- 
built. This, as well as the other churches, contains 


monument of the eelebrated Joſeph Scaliger. Here are 


many: hoſpitals, which are kept with that remarkable 
neatneſs peculiar to the Dutch. The orphan-bouſe 
only maintains 900 children. The Radt-houſe is 2 ca- 
Pacious building, with à hand ſome ſtone front. In the 
burge-maſter's chamber is a fine piece of painting, by 
Luke of Leyden, repreſenting the Laſt Day of Judgment, 
tor. which the emperor r as many gold 
ducats as. would cover it. The waters in ſome of the 
canals, in hot weather, . uſed. to grow ſt on which 
account two large canals, a few years ſince, were made, 
on one of which two mills. were 3 contrived, as to force 
water into the town, and on the other two * of 
1 | iftereat 
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bring walls; and à large 


different donſtructiom were formed to Utaw it from 
thence, which has, in ſome meaſure, remedied the great 
inconveniency complained of. The univerſity belonging 
to this city is its greateſt glory. It was founded; A. D. 
1573, By the ſtates-general, as ſome recompence to the 
jnkabitants for the great hardſhips they had undergone, 
and loſſes they had ſuſtained; when they were beſieged by 
the Spaniards. In 1616 the ſchool was burnt, but has 
been ſince rebuilt in a better taſte than before, though at 

reſent it cannot be admired as an elegant ſtructure. It 
$ a capacious pile of building, three ſtories high; in the 
uppermoſt ſtories of which the celebrated Elzevir had his 

rinting rooms: This ata þ has produced many 
[earned rofeſſors, in particular Lipſius, Scaliger, Sal- 
waſius, Heniſius, and Boerhaave. Phyſic and law are 
the predominant ſtudies, and the number of ftudents 
' have ſometiines amounted to 2000; but only two of the 
colleges are endowed, ſo that the ſtudents who do not 
belong ts them are obliged to board themſelves in the 


town. When matriculated the ſcholars have great pri- 
„and even before matriculation are fo far from 


ile 
eu obliged to conform to an academic dreſs, that they 
are even permitted to wear ſwords. Thofe who exceed 
20 years of age are allowed a tun of wine annually, and 
half a barrel of beer monthly, free of duty; The uni- 
verſity is governed by three curators ; the rector is elected 
annually, and has his own aſſeſſors. Near the ſchool is 
a phyſic garden; where the botanical profeſſor reads his 
lectures; and the Indian cabinet contains a great num- 
of curioſities: The anatomy hall is an octagon 
ilding, the walls of which are adorned with pilaſters 
and corniſhes, and the library founded by William J. 
is well furniſhed with books. Cloth manufaQure here is 
much decayed, which formerly flouriſhed to ſuch a de- 
'gree, that one hundred thouſand pieces, it is faid, have 
ä — been made in a year. 'The city is famous for 
the long and ſevete ſiege it maintained in 1573 againſt 
the Spaniards. We cannot help mentioning the reply 
df that illuſtrious magiſtrate, Adrian de Verf, when the 
Citizens repreſented to him the havock made by the fa- 
mine during the ſiege, and inſiſted upon his ſurrender- 
ing: Friends, ſaid he, here is my body, divide it 


among you, to ſatisfy your unser but baniſh all 


thoughts of ſurrendering to the cruel and perfidious Spa- 


niard. They took his advice, in regard to their not 


furrendefing, and never would liſten to any overtures ; 
but told the Spaniards, they would hold out as Jong as 
they had an arm to eat, and another to fight, _ 
Amſterdam is the capital not only of the province of 
Holland, but of all the United Netherlands; its ſitua- 
tion is on the river Amſtel, and an arm of the ſea called 
Y, better than 200 miles eaſtward, of London, and 230 
north-eaſt of Paris. It is in 52 deg. 20 min. north lat. 
and 4 deg: 30 min. eaſt long. and erefted in a moraſs, 
on ftrong and expenſive piles, in the form of a creſcent. 
The ſtadt-houſe alone hath upwards of 130, ooo ſtrong 
piles of wood for its foundation, This City is ſuppoſed 
to have derived its name from the river Amſtel, or from 
a fortreſs on the Amſtel of the ſame application.  How- 
ever, it is moſt probable, that it received its name 
from the river which. is forme Nn fe- 
veral ſtreains, about ſix miles above the eity, and 4 
which is deſigned to prevent this river from overflowing 
the eduntry; theſe joined together make Amſtel-Dam, 
which hath been corrupted to Amſterdam. 
This eity was founded towards the latter end of the 
22th century, and roſe gradually from being only a ſmall 
fiſhing village to its erent ſtate of opulence and'itnport- 


_ ance, It is the firſt city in the province, with reſpect | 


to wealth and trade, but not to rank and 4 þ 1 he 
Amſtel divides it into two grand diviſions, and having 


filled all its canals there, [again ſubdivides it into various 


ſmall iſlands. A communication however is maintained 
dy a great number of bridges, and the maſts, of the mul. 
titude of ſhips, rows of 'trees, & c. give an idea to the 
beholder of a foreſt in a town., The didit is a place 
laid out in beautiful walks, and planted wi trees, and 
en the V is a delightful walk which commands an ad- 
ndon, is thought to be the moſt extenſive.city in 
T yn it is, without day manger ef doubt, the 
greateſt trading ports, an- not perhaps inferior 

40 any city for riches. Tbis city is Error Frick 


mirable proſpect. The city of Amſterdam, * next to 
proipect. The cy Am, b k both adyances th ANeF, An 
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e ditch, and the gutes üte bile 
with free: ſtonie. The walls are high, kept in good e. 
pair; and flanked with 26 baſtions. The harbour is 
ſhut up with large ſtakes or piles drove perpendicularly 
into the bottom of the water; aid joined ther on the 


| top by ſtrong beams placed horizoneally; With openir 


between them for ſhips to go in and but; büt theſe 
openings are every night ſhut ip by booms; laid acroſs 
and locked, after the ringing of "bell; to give notice 
to thoſe wlio would go oũt or chme in} to make haſte; 
Beyond the diteh that ſurroumds the Walls there is u 
dyke to receive the water of the canals; which would 
overflow the heighbouting meadows; that are à greut deal 
lower than the water in the canals. Omi each of the 
baſtions there is a windmill to grind corn, and rownd 
the whole city there is a prodigioùs quantity of mills for 
ſawing of boards, preparing tobacco; making gunpow⸗ 
der, and many other uſes; The gates of this city ate 
very fine; particularly that of Haerſem, which is a noble 
piece of architecture: it is all of free- ſtone, and adorhi2 
ed on each fide with large columns,” with à lion's eas 
on the top of each. I His gate is 24 feet high, and the 
arch of it 19. In the middfe'is placed the new c o 
viz. Gules, a pale fable and three 

* rted by"tws 


arms of the city, 
ſoltiers with creſt an Imperial crown, ſupporte@ | 
lions. The fide of the gate towards tlie town 4s/'6f 
white ſtone, and on the frieze is placed the antient coat 
of arms of the city, which was à ſhip without u ruddef's 
and on each fide of the there is a gitard-houſe,-the 
one for the bitrghers, and the other for the ſoldiers of ths 
garriſon, who are paid by the magiſtrates, and ars was 
their command. There are four other priticipal gates 
all very fine; out of each of them there is à bridge 
ſeveral arches, with draw-bridges, and another Nos 
pate, which is ſhut every night before the bridges'tite 
drawn up. The bridge over the -Amiftel;” hien join 
one fide of the rampart to the other; is on F nech 
ſtructures of that kind in the whole: . 
ſiſts of 35 arches, eleven of "which are very 192 ; eight 
of theſe are ſhut up, and ferve to ſhelter the puble atis 
and thoſe of private perſons who ate willing to pay fer 
a place there: the other arches are dpen for boats te g 
up and down the Amſtel. This bridge is 666 fer doi 
and 70 feet broad, with iron rails on each ſide. TM 
three principal canals which run through the city in cho 
form of ſemicircles, are the Heere=Qrapt, the Key 
Gragt, and the Prince-Gragt (that'is tc ſay; the canals 
of the Lords, the Emperor, and the Prince“) 3 
of them are all lined with free-ſtone, and adorned 61 
both ſides with noble houſes, and fine roms of lofty trers 
Moſt of the houſes upon thoſe* caflals, and eſpecially a 
the two former, have very pleafunt gardens benin h 
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which all beirn, and being 


of Parts of thee i 


make the 


"rich reſpect to ele” Bed"'6f Athiierdtiin} im get 
they are handſomely built eirber wid briek or Ave: | 
The ſtreets ate ſpaciqus, well paved; embelliſheck wien 


trees, and have canals pathing”t _ them Here ate 
eleven Duten Calvmiſt, or hgh ute k, two French, and 
three Enxztih 3 ut only'the Catviniſts have: th 
privitege of uling” bells: The Nomah [Catholics 
twenty ſeven' chapels; and à kind of '#loifter; che urs 
of which, however are allowed to go abroad,” and terry 
if they pleife. "The Jews, Armihians, Anabaptiſts;'&e, 
are likewiſe allowed places of' whelhip, but all we are 
not of the eſtabliſhed tengo, muſt not flürry TP their 
wn, mode without che peculitr permiſſion of e 
bi, : yard belon 
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294 A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. T. 
and the difference is termed the ö the univerſe, as it has not only a great variety of ſine 
an intereſt, Pl proprietor || tones ber all manner of muſic compoſitions, but even 
pays, conſiderably for keeping his money in th bank, the | imitates 2 vocal chorus, ſo that a ſtranger is deceived into 
credit of which. is very great, as Wee not ſo much an opinion that he hears human voices. My 5 
wpon.the treaſure actually depoſited there, as upon the Ibe admiralty houſe is an old building, having been 
ſecuxity of che city, and even of the republic: but it is formerly a nunnexy. "The piſeng) is a hoe ſtructure 200 
gi to be a, miſtake, that the whole buſineſs of this bauk || feet long and 22 broad Near the atfenal is the dock, 
is,managed by transfer, and no money ever iſſued. It is |} which 1s $08, feet in i gth, and has the ſtofe houſes, 


under the care and inſpection of the burgo-maſters. As |} ſhip carpenters houſes, N. contiguous, , The Eaſt India 


* agi%c- Inſtead of drawi 


—_ 


to che trade of this city, let it ſuffice to ſay, that it has a || Houſe is a very large leg, and conpains a prodigious 
great ſhare not only of that carried on in Europe, but in {| quantity of yarious articles; the India company hath like. 


All che reſt of the world; and in particular, that it is in |} wiſe a magazine or arſenal independent of 'that juſt inen- 
| on. of all of that vaſt commerce carried on |} tioned. „„ TN 119-194 NE 
+ the Dutch to the Eaſt-Indies, and governs the Amſterdam contains many hoſpitals, "which topethet 
EE TI toni os: ts ” maintain and relieve upon ati average ,20,000' perſons. | 
The induſtry of the inhabitants of Amſterdam is ama- || Some for boys and girls have 1500 in each. Beſides 
zing3. all are employed. in ſome trade, manufactures, or || theſe, here ate many places where people may have diet 
uſneſs, and none are idle, but ſuch as either want hands, and lodging for life, on advancing. a certain ſum of 
or-ſtrength-to uſe them. The number of inhabitants is || maney, which. is not very confiderable. At many parts 
computed. at about two hundred thouſand, of which a || of the city Bo boxes han on chains, being locke up 
great part are papiſts and Jews. The number of foreign- || and ſecured by che overſcers of the poor,” who every 
ers here is alſo generally very conſiderable. The greateſt || quarter go round the city; off the boxes, and diftribute 
diſadvantages this city labours under are the want of good || the 2 The play houſes pay half their profits to 
ait and water, and perhaps converſation. At the mouth || the uſe o the poor; puppet ſhew men, rope dancers, and 
of the harbour is a bar, which cannot be paſſed by large all who entertain people at fairs, are obliged to contribute 
ſhips, till they are lightenddd. Ila third of theirs, and all who paſs through pay a penny 
3o6T kis,;city..cannot properly be ſaid to be adorned with || for the ſame purpoſe. OE TR ORINE 
any ſquares: the principal place ſo. called is the dam, || The Exchange is another ornament of Amſterdam. 
which) is very irregular, and has no capital building but || The firſt ſtone of it was laid in the year 1608, and it 
the zRadt-bouſe, , which, is a noble oblong edifice of || was finiſhed the 1ſt of Auguſt 1613, being 250 feet long, 
Kone, 282 feet in length, and 235 in breadth, and || and 140 broad. It is built over three arches, under 
in height. The. pillars are of the Corinthian order; || which runs part of the waters of the Amſtel, through a 
* xe foundation: | as much as the whole ſuperſtruc- || canal called Rockin, into another named Dam-Rack. 
dure on account of its being built upon ſuch an incre- | Formerly boats were ſuffered to paſs under thoſe arches : 
gdible, number of piles. The foundation was laid on |} but they are now locked up with wooden rails, ſince it 
che ash of October, 1648, and the firſt ſtone by the || was diſcovered that ſome traitors attempted to hide under 
argo-maſ „ Pacras de Graef, Vatkenier and Schaep. || them a boat laden with gunpowder, in order to blow 
While this was building the old ſtadt-houſe, part of which || the Exchange up, at the time the merchants were met 
olready lay in ruins, was by accident burnt entirely to || there. The ground- floor conſiſts of a gallery, or covered 


/ 


wa. , u, tb 


1 


ound... A, prodigious quantity of money. was then walk, round a very neat court extremely well paved. 
wlll, bur HEINE los was the papers and regiſ- The gallery is compoſed of 46 columns Ms adored, 
OY be architecture of the new ſtadt-houſe is admired |} each of which is aſſigned to a particular, nation, or to 
Ne but ſome;few object to its not having a ſtately || merchants who carry on the ſame kind of trade. At a 
inſtead of thoſe ſeven narrow arched doors which || quarter after twelve the gates are ſhut, and thoſe who come 
inte dhe portico. But the Dutch excuſe defect by || after that time muſt forfeit a penny for the uſe of the 
aging that the. architect's fancy was to repreſent, by || poor. Above ſtairs, over the gallery, there is a fencing 
theſe-ſeyen doors, the ſeven United Provinces. _ At the || fchool, the maſter of which is appointed by the Lt 
ee on the right band is the hall of juſtice, and be- trates ; and a hall, where they ſefl all forts of woollen 
cſtairs!.is the office of the bank, and the priſons both || cloth, The chief poſt-offices are all in the neighbour- 
debtars:and. criminals, and a guard chamber. Here |} hood of the Exchange. N a 


AOILAAO AL 


1 2 iſe, in different parts of the fabric, are, the op: | The public houſes of correction are worth a ſtranger's 
hall, which is 120 feet long, 57 broad and go high, view: as the Raſp-houſe, where togues are impriſoned, 
and has a marble floot repreſenting the celeſtial and terreſ- and kept at hard labour, eſpecially raſping or ſawing 
trial globes, &c. in the natural veins of the ſtones only; Brafil wood, for three, four, ſeven, ten years, or for 
the alderman's chamber 8 civil * wm tried ; the |} life, wn, 2 the N of their crime: when they 
chamber. ;of the. ſenate and council, the burgo-maſters || are incorrigible, they are often put in a dungeon, where 
chamber, — of accounts, the treaſury, the [| the water N ſo that they muſt be ell 
magazine of arms, &c. There are eight large eiſternslabouring at the pump to avoid being drowned. The 
of. water on the ſummit of the whole fabric, to be con- ſpin-houſe is a place where proftitutes or diſorderly wo- 
axed bx. pipes to every roam in the building in caſe of || men are locked up, where they are obliged to ſpin or 
2 very chimnies, . of , precaution, are || ſew with great diligence, but if they can be at the charge 


— * — 


lined awith:copper-.. The cupola. affords an agrecable and || of it, they may baye chambers by themſelves, 
an.exteafive. prof; and has à round tower rifing 50 In the luft lous ſchool or academy, public jectureʒ 


e.che xoof ſupported. by pillars, and adorned with || are read on the oriental and other tongues, divinity, phi- 
ol furniſhed with 2 noble chime. of bells, the || loſophy, hiſtory, &c. The lawyers and My Bis have 
hich weighs near. 7000lb. and all together || likewiſe, their colleges, and here are ſeveral high towers 
hey 77 played by means of a e e. , fo N that the hou may 

lameter, weighing 447 eard;to ſtrike in any part of the city, and the library 
ftubs that rike the (2 22 d Eh eit bs a fine building well furniſhed 
Wi books. 1 an fi! 4 Fm 7 L 34 . 
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AH; Debt nn lluices to be made at the pur of el one of the four 
che e 1 F ificent || canals that open to the *. "Theſe are ſtrong folid brick; 
| culpture, || works, 10 or 12 feet thick, raiſed from the bottom of the 
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EUROPE) 
built croſs the canals, leaving only convenient places for 
the paſſage of ſhips ; which openings are again ſhut up 
with very ſtrong flood-gates, able at all times to reſiſt 
the force of the water, and ſecure the inhabitants from 
its rage. : ; 

"Y T here is (ſays a late author) a ſettled cuſtom in 
the Netherlands not unworthy of our notice, which is, 
that the cities and moſt of the villages have a houſe for 
rhetoricians, or rather for poets ; for here, under the de- 
nomination of rhetoricians are underſtood thoſe that de- 
light in poetry. As their inclination to verſe is very 
ſtrong, it engages the Dutch poets to erect public 
ſchools every where, in order to exerciſe themſelves, 
and to acquire ſome reputation by their performances, 
The ſpiel, or muſic-houſes, are a kind of taverns, where 
young people of the lower claſs meet two or three times 
2 week to entertain themſelves with muſic, dancing, &c. 
The peſt-houſe was built in 1630, and has 360 win- 

oWsS. 

. Amſterdam has two ſuburbs, one at the gate of the 
regulars, and the other extending to the village of Over- 
ton, where boats that come from Leyden are rolled over. 
land upon wooden rollers. The city is governed by a 
ſenate of 36; and when a vacancy happens by death, 
the ſenators. chuſe whom they think proper to fill the 
place, without any reference to the people. The prin- 
cipal civil officers in Amſterdam are, | 


1. The treaſurers, who manage the public revenue. 
2. The ſcout, whoſe office at once reſembles that of a 
mamagiſtrate of the police, and that of a ſheriff. ' 
3. The penſioner, who acts as recorder of the city. 


The militia conſiſts of 60 companies of foot, of at 
leaſt 200 men each, ſo that the whole number is always 
from 12,000 to 15;000. The Jews and Anabaptiſts not 
being admitted to bear arms, are obliged to maintain 
1400 ſoldiers, . who act as the city guard. 


We cannot finiſh this account of Amſterdam, the | 


glory of Holland, and the wonder of the world, without 
laying ſomething of her trade and manufactures. _-T his 
city alone is in the poſſeſſion of half that immenſe trade 
which the Dutch carry on to the Eaſt-Indies, and go- 
verns the whole. Its commerce with Spain and the 
Spaniſh Weſt-Indies is very great; nor is it leſs conſi- 
derable to the Levant, Italy, and Portugal. Amſterdam 
alone engroſſes the whole northern trade, which the 


Dutch carry on to ute dy and the countries ſituated 
weden, Pomerania, Livonia, 


on the Baltic, Denmark, 
Poliſh-Pruſſia, and Ruſſia, together with the greateſt 
part of Germany. Navigation and general commerce 
from this city to France and England are not very great; 
but the eorreſpondence between the bankers of Amſter- 
dam, and thoſe of London and Paris, and the buſineſs of 
exchange, and that ſort of traffic that depends upon 
banking, is highly conſiderable. In ſhort, Amſterdam 
has her ſhare in all the buſineſs that is done in Europe, 
and in all the trading world. bon In 

To this prodigious. extent of foreign commerce, we 


muſt add the manufactures, which, though carried on in 
other towns of Holland, are alſo more or leſs practiſed || 
in this powerful and opulent city, with exception only 
to Delft ware, A multitude of hands are employed in 


all kinds of tapeſtry : there are numbers of mills for 


ſawing all ſorts of wood into different dimenſions ; | 


others to work and poliſh marble; mills for making gun- 
powder, for grinding ſnuff, and for drawing oil from 


ſeed. There are refiners for ſugar,' falt, cinnamon, | 


:camphire, borax, ſulphur, 8 Wan, Ko. 
| Gouda, Gauda, or Ter- 
river Gow, from which it has its name, and the ſſel, 


which, about five- miles lower, falls into the Maes. It 
is about five miles diſtant, from Schoonhoven towards the 


-northaweſt, and ſeven from Rotterdam to the north-eaſt. 
It was founded by count Florent V. about the year 


down about 100 years after, and likewiſe in 1420, during 


the war between Jaqueline of Bavaria, and Philip of 


Burgundy, but has been well rebuilt ſince. It is almoſt 
of a round figure, and enjoys a pretty healthful. air, 
though ſeated in a-marſhy ground; and by their ſluices 


the inhabitants can drown all the adjacent country, 
which makes it inacceſſible, except by two banks, on l 


29 no n Py 
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ow, is ſeated on the ſmall | ; 
| the admiralty of Rotterdam lie at Helvoetſiuys z and a8 


| 


— 


ö 
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1262, who granted it many privileges: it was burnt | 
ſent to In 


oriental commodities. 
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each ſide the Yſſel, which are ſo well fortified, that no 
enemy can come that way; and the town. is likewiſe en- 
compaſſed with a good wall, and a broad and deep ditch. 
They had formerly a caſtle, where the archives of Hol- 
land were kept, but nothing remains of it now but a 
high tower. The market-place is reckoned the lar 

in Holland; the town-houſe ſtands in the middle, and 
near it the great church, which exceeds the cathedral of 
Cologne in bulk, It has a ſtately tower, which, toge- 
ther with the church, was burnt down by lightning in 
1552, after which it was rebuilt with -more ſplendor 
than before. The paintings on the windews are ſo ex- 
traordinary fine, as not to be paralleled : ſeveral pieces, 


both of ſacred and profane hiſtory, are repreſented on the 
' glaſs in the livelieſt colours imaginable. They are the 


works of two brothers, natives of Gouda, named Theo- 
dore and Walter Crabeth, the moſt eminent painters/on 

laſs that ever were, whoſe art is ſaid to be now loſt. 

he buildings here are, for the moſt part, more neat 
than ſtately ; and the city is kept very clean, by a multi- 
tude of canals, and ſmall currents, that are cleanſed by 
the tide, There were formerly at Gouda 350 brew- 
houſes, which furniſhed Zealand, and a great part of 


Flanders, with beer ; but that branch of trade is dwindled 


almoſt-to nothing; and their chief manufactures at pre- 
ſent are of cordage, and particularly of pipes, which are 
the neateſt in the world, and of which they have à very 
extenſive trade: they make alſo, in the neighbourhood 
of this city, a vaſt quantity of bricks and tiles. It is 
encompaſſed, like moſt other cities in Holland, with 
multitudes of pretty gardens, adorned with neat ſummer- 
houſes; and the generality of the citizens are obſerved to 
be ſuch perſons as have retired from the world to ſpend 
the remainder of their life in quiet and innocent plea 
ſure. Goudeſluys, which takes its name from this city, 
lies near the old channel of the Rhine, between Bade- 
grave and Leyden. 5 1 ee e 

Rotterdam is ſituated at the conflux of the Maes and 
Rotter, from the latter of which, and Dam, its name is 
formed. It is 13 miles from the Hague, and 28 from 
Amſterdam. The ſtreets are ſpacious, adorned with 
lofty trees and beautiful canals, by ſome of the laſt of 
which ſhips of the greateſt burden are brought into the 
very heart of the city. Over the Maes, which is very 
broad, is a bridge, on which is placed a braſs: ſtatue of 


Eraſmus.. The Haaring-Uliet, and the Boom Quay, 


are noble ſtreets ; the latter lies along the Maes, and'on 
one ſide has a magnificent row of trees and houſes, or 
rather palaces, extending above half a mile; and on the 
other the river, where thips are continually ſailing up 
and down, or at anchor. This charming key, being 
very broad and clean, ſerves inſtead of a mall. The 
principal buildings in the town are the exchange, the 
Eaſt and Weſt-India houſes, the bank, the arſenal, and 
the great church, or that of St. Laurence, near which 


is the little obſcure houſe - where Eraſmus was born, 


with his picture, and this diſtich over the door: 
Adibus his ortus, mundum decoravit E raſmus, 


Artibus ingenuis, religione, fide. 
: s + 4 "7'> 3 N ? 4 * I A £4 
That is, 


Eraſmus was born here, whoſe ſhining parts * 


as Se 2A + 


Gave to the world religion, virtue, arts. 


There are three high tribunals in this city, viz. that 
of the admiralty of the Maes; of the high-bailiff, or 
dyke-graaf of Schieland; and that of the Judges of 
Schieland. On the eaſt and weſt ſides of the city are 
docks, where they are continually building, repairing 
or launching: veſſels; but the lar bo 


there is not a ſufficient depth of water at the mouth of 
the Maes for ſhips that draw above 15 feet, theyiare:ab+ 


liged to come hither by the way of Helvoetſluys, and 
the Haaring Vliet, The glaſs-houſe here produces abun“ 


dance of glaſs toys, and enameled bowls, which: are 
ia, and exchanged fer China ware, - and-diher 
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SGorcum is about two miles diſtant from Woreum, on 
the ther ſide of the Maes, and on the mouth of the little 
river Ling, which runs through it, and falls there into 
the Maes. It is a neat well- built city, ſtrongly fortified 


by art and nature; andh is, * Worcum and Lo- 


1 4+ ev 


———ð' 


—— — 


evenſtein, one of the keys of Holland. It formerly be- 
Jonged to the lords of Arkel, who built a caſtle here, 
and obliged their ſubjects to build houſes near it: ſo that 
it quickly grew from a poor fiſhing village a conſiderable 
town, and was walled in. They have a daily market 
for corn, butter, cheeſe, fowls, wild-ducks, and other 
- proviſions, brought thither by the river Ling, from the 
Fruitful country of Betau in Gelderland, which are af- 
terwards ſent by the Maes into Holland, Zealand, and 
adjacent countries. They have a good church, from 
the ſteeple of which one can fee 22 walled towns, with 
an infinite number of villages, which makes a proſpect 
that is ſcarce to be paralleled. Their lords formerly 
named their ſenate, but in 1652 the ſtates gave them 
power to appoint their own magiſtrates. Over the wa- 
ter- gate there js this inſcription : < A city happy in the 
of its inhabitants; bleſſed in peace, and uncon- 

auered in war.“ iT 5 | 
Hoekelen, or Heukelen, on the river Ling, fix miles 
above. Gorcum towards the north-eaſt, was antiently 
lied Hercules-Home, and is ſaid to have been the reſi- 

ce of the German Hercules. It had antiently a 
ſtrong caſtle, which is now demoliſhed. About two 
miles above it to the eaſt, on the ſame river, lies Aſpe- 
ren, a fmall walled town, belonging to the family of 
the Boetſelaars. It is noted for giving birth to ſeveral 
eminent divines. Leerdam, a ſmall city with the title 
of county, ſtands three miles below Aſperen to the 
north-weſt, and ſeven above Gorcum to the north-eaſt, 
alſo: on the river Ling. It belongs to the family of 
| „and was formerly a conſiderable town, but now 

a tone, with the remains of a caftle, from whence 
the Geldrians uſed to infeft Holland. The celebrated 
Cornelius Janſenius was born here. —4 4 
Schiedam, on the river Schie, is a ſmall but populous 
city, and is celebrated for the number of juniper trees 
which grow in the neighbourhood. The inhabitants 
are, in general, fiſhermen and net- makers. 
Schaonhoven is ſituated at the conflux of the Leek 
and Vhet, at the diſtance of 11 miles from Rotterdam. | 
It is well fortified, has a good harbour and trade, eſpe- 
cially in ſalmon, herrings, paper, ; ke. 7 
--:Briel, in the iſle of Voorn, near the mouth of the 
Maes, has a good harbour and trade, pleaſant walks of 
trees on the ramparts, and is ſtrongly fortified. The ce- 
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in any other town of the Netherlands. The palace, or 
inner court, is moated about on three ſides, and on the 
fourth is waſhed by the Vyver, or fiſh-pond : there are 
three entrances into it, over ſo many draw-bridoes, which 
might be drawn up in caſe of a tumult. The court is 
large, and almoſt ſquare ; and in it, before the guard. 
room, ſtands a very large tree, which was planted by one 
of the princes of Orange. The buildings are old, ir- 
regular, and not very magnificent. The ftadtholders te. 
ſide here; and the ſtates-general, the ſtates of the pro- 
vince of Holland, the council of ſtate, the couneil of 
the nobility, and the ſovereign courts of juſtice, hold 
their aſſemblies here in different apartments. The French 
church is alſo here, and a great hall of groſs Gothic 
architecture, which is the moſt conſpicuous building of 
the place, but with no happy effect. The entrances 
into the ſeveral chambers of the ſtates are through this 
| hall, which anſwers to that of Weſtminſter, though it 
is far from being ſo magnificent: it is roofed with wood 
brought from Ireland, which was believed to be proof 
againſt rottenneſs ; and, indeed, though this building is 
five or 600 years old, the wood is found and freſh 
enough. The walls are hung with colours, drums, and 
other trophies of victory, taken from the Spaniards, 

French, and other enemies of the commonwealth. The 
names of the battles are wrote underneath them; as 
Hochſtedt, Ramillies, Malplaquet, &c. In the middle 
of the hall there is a ſcaffold, or wooden ſtructure, where 
the ſtate lotteries are drawn by hoſpital boys, as in Lon- 
don ; there are alſo ſeveral bookſellers, ſtationers, and 
other ſhops in it. 3 

The chamber, where the ſtates-general aſſemble, is 


plain, but partly adorned with fine tapeſtry, and embel- 


| liſhed with elegant paintings of the princes of Orange, 


&c, The chamber of truce, from the bigneſs and num- 
ber of the windows, is very luminous, and in it the am- 
bafladors have their public audiences. Near it is the 
chamber of private conference, a plain apartment, but 
containing 12 fine pictures of Hans Holben. The out- 
ward court is much larger, and more open, than the 
inner. The horſe-guards draw up here, as the foot do 
in the inner court. The former do no duty, except 
when the ſtates are fitting : they are cloathed in blue, 
faced with red, very finely mounted, and make a good 
appearance. At the pate through which one goes out of 


> wry admiral Van Tromp was born here. The 
i on which this town ſtands is 20 miles long, fix 
broad, the air is thick, and the foil fruitful. The Briel 
was the firſt town that the malecontents, under the com- 
mand of the earl of March, tosk from the Spaniards in 


neral, and laid the foundation of the republic of the 
— It was likewiſe one of the cauti- 
bnary towns which was mortgaged to queen Elizabeth, 
for repaying the expences ſhe had been at in ſupporting 
- chem againtt the crown of Spain. "0 PIES 

The town of Goree, ſituated in a ſmall iſland of the 
fame name, is about eight miles from Briel, and has a 


fort to defend-it. It was formerly a commercial place, 
but at preſent the haven is choakel up, and the trade en- 


tirely ruined. 
he » Or S is ſituated two miles 
— of 


d, che company good, the air 
bart, and die people politer than 
"= > I 


the outer court into the Plaats, is the priſon for ſtate 
criminals, where the unfortunate De Wits met their 
fate: this place is always ſhewn to ftrangers. De Plaats 
is an open airy place, almoſt in the form of a triangle: 
it has no trees, but is ſufficiently adorned, with neat and 


the year 1572, which occaſioned the revolt's becoming || beautiful houſes. Criminals of any eminence are exe- 


cuted here, on a ſcaffold erected for that purpoſe. 

The Plaats opens to the Vyverberg, which is the moſt 
agreeable part of the Hague: it is called Berg, or Hil}, 
becauſe it is an eminence made with the earth dug out of 
the Vyver, or large bafon of water at the bottom of it. 

It conſiſts gf ſeveral fine ſhady walks, with feats in them; 
and has on one fide a row -of handfome buildings, and 
on the other the Vyver, which affords a very grateful 


proſpect on a ſummer's day. The Vyver is handſomely 
faced with ſtone, 200 paces long, and near 100 broad: 
it waſhes the back part of the court, and of prince 
Mautice's houſe. There is a pretty land in the middle 
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buildings here are at the the upper end of the mall. 


The palace of Opdam, or Waſlanaar, is a neat, elegant 


ſtructure. 'The Little Voorhout is railed round, and 


adorned witk high trees like the other. The houſes 
about it ate elegant and pleaſant. - The Jews ſynagogue 
is very neat, and particularly elegant within. The Lit- 
tle Voorhout opens to- the New Princeſs Graft, one of 
the moſt elegant parts of the Hague. The magazine, or 
military ſtorehouſe, is a lofty building, principally de- 
figned for founding cannon. The French play-houſe, 


in Caſnari- ſtreet, is a very indifferent building; and the 
Plain, in Dutch Het Pleyn, into which one enters from 


the Outer Court, is a beautiful grove, laid out in ſeveral 
croſs walks, and ſurrounded with ftately houſes : here 


the foot-guards draw up every afternoon. The deputies | 


of the city of Amſterdam have their houſe here, which 
has been rebuilt with magnificence, and is a lodging 
worthy the reprefentatives of ſo great a city; and the 
prince of Orange has alſo a fine houle here. | 
The Noord-eynde, or North-end, is a long ſtrait ſtreet, 
in the middle of which is the Oude Hoff, or Old Court, 
a noble palace, belonging formerly to king William III. 
and now the king of Pruſſia, as one of that prince's 
heirs. It is a large modern building, with two advanced 
wings, ſupported b w arches; from the angles of 
which runs a noble baluſtrade: in the midſt of it is the 
incipal gate; and at each end are two leſſer ones: this 
baluſtrade, which is of iron giit, ſeparates the court 
Near the great market ſtands the Stathuys, or town- 
houſe: it was formerly but an ordinary building, but is 
now rebuilt in a modern taſte : it fronts the great church, 
and the ſpace between them is uſed for public execu- 
tions. A ſcaffold is erected, on ſuch occaſions, before 
the windows of the town-houſe, where the magiſtrates 
fit, and ſee the ſentence executed. The town-houſe is a 
plain and handſome building, but differs in nothing from 
a private houſe, only in the front of it there is this good 
motto, in large gilt capitals :- Ne. Jupiter quidem omnibus 
placet; that is to ſay, Jupiter himſelf cannot pleaſe 
y one. Alluding to the difficulty of pleaſing uni- 
verſally in the adminiſtration of juſtice. The bench on 
which the judges fit is finely gilt and carved; and over 


it there is a mythological painting, on the adminiſtration || 


of juſtice, exquiſitely well done. 
+ 'The great church, over-againſt the town-houſe, ts 
very large, and has a pretty high ſteeple; the ſhelFof it, 
in other refpetts, is not confiderable : the choir, which 
bs ſeparated from the body of the church by a braſs ba- 
luſtrade, is darkened by the great number of-eſcutcheons 
Near this ehureh is the anatomical hall, belonging to 
the furgeons' of the Hague: they are upon the fame 
footing as thoſe in France, form a company, and have 


"2 ptofeflor of anatomy, who diſſects pubhely, reads lec- 


2 


tures to them, and is paid by the magiſtrates. 8 


In the ſtreet called the Hooge Weſt-eynde, or High 
Weſt-end, is the Hotel of Spain; it belongs to the 
crown of Spain, whoſe arms are affixed to the wall, and 
whoſe ambaſſador — 1 reſides in it: this is the only 
— — el, or houſe, at the Hague, for its 
ͤͤ 8 
Near this hotel there is an houſe where ladies, whoſe 
fortune are not equal to their birth, ate maintained. It 
was faunded by our excellent queen Mary, for a certain 
number of Frenck Proteftant pentlewomen, who, hav- 
ing mad@ a facrifice of their” eſtates in France to their 
religion, and not being capable to get a livelihood, 
would have been reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs, had they 
not met with ſuch a ſeaſonable relief. 
In this part of the Hague is alſo the Prinee-graft, one 
of the moſibeautife} and magnificent ſtreets in Europe: 
it is near half a mile in length, proportionably broad, 
and as ſtraight as & Hne. A fit canal, aderned on both 
fides with Thady trees, runs through the midſt of it. The 
bridges over it are of hen fone, with iron rails upon 
the ſides of them. | The buildings. eſpecially thoſe lately 
ereced im one fide" of the freet; reſemble” palaces more 
that private houſes, and ate inhabited by perfons of the 
fieftirank+ sf ©” "1 _—_ 28105 ** ins wands + 
©. Near the farther end of this ſtreet ſtands t Hofje van 
| $p;-i, e Nicoop's'Hofpita};" of ſeat for poor people. 
K is one bfrthe- rl beautrful Hoſpitals of that kind, and 
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| ries obliged -him to allow the Proteftants an eq 
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was built by one Newport, a Roman Catholic woollen- 
draper, for 60 poor widows of his religion : but the ma- 


ual 
ſhare m his charity. The contrivance of the bui ing 
is admirable, without being either too lofty or too mean, 
for the uſe it was intended. The ſtructure is longer than 
itis broad, but uniform in every thing elſe : it takes in a 
large ſpot of ground, in which every inhabitant has a 
little garden. The outer gate is handſome, and adorned 
with a bold group of figures, alluding to the charitable 
uſes of the houſe. rd 
The environs of the Hague are exceeding pleaſant. 
Among other agreeable objects are the woes with the 
palace of Orange at the extremity of it, called the 
Houſe in the Wood ; the village of Scheveling ; and the 
ſand-hills along the North Sea; with the village of 
Voorburg, and the charming ſeats and fine gardens 
round it. Two miles from the Hague is Ryſwick, a 
village ; and a quarter of a mile froth that, a noble palace 
belonging to the prince of Orange, famous for the treaty 
of peace concluded there in 1697. Looſduynen, where 
Margaret, counteſs of 9 and daughter of 
Florence IV. count of Holland and Zealand, is ſaid 
to have been delivered of 365 children at a birth, in 
1276, is about five miles from the Hague, Five miles 
beyond Looſduynen, and not far from the beautiful vil- 


lage of Graveſande, is Honſlardyck, another palace be- 


longing to the prince of Orange, and one of the fineft 
ſtructutes in the Low Selam f | 

Naorden, 2 town on the Zuyder-Sea, ſtrongly fortified, 
and a kind of a barrier to Amſterdam. Here are 
woollen and velvet manufactories. | 

Muyden, a well-fortified town at the mouth of the 
Vecht, on the Zuyder-Sea. Great quantities of falt are 
made here; and the adjacent country, in cafe of need, 
may be laid under water. 1 

ezep, the chief buſineſs of whoſe inhabitants is to 

carry freſh water from the Vecht to Amſterdam; Nieu- 
werſluice on the Vecht; Woerden on the Old Rhine; 
Oudewater; Nieuwpoot on the Leck, Gertruyden- 
berg, and Der-Klundert, belonging to the houſe. gf 

aſſau. nr 


The principal places in North- Holland are; 


Alkmaar, 23 miles north of Amſterdam, à beautiful 


and pleaſant town, ſurrounded with gardens, walks, and 
meadows. The road and canal from hence to Be | 
ate very agreeable, as are the walks upon the ramparts. 
The inhabitants are principally 
the greateſt trade is in butter and cheefe., 40 
Edam, near the Zuyder-Sea, has a confiderable trade 
in timber, train oil, falt, ſhip-building, &c. Near it 


was formerly a great lake called Purmũr, which is now- 


drained, and converted into rich land. | 


Monikendam, Monikedam, or Munikedam, lies on | 


the Zuyder-Sea, about eight miles diftant from Amſter- 
dam to the north-eaſt, and as many from Muyden to the 
north. It has its name from the ſmall river Moni 

which runs through it. It is an antient c 
in the Dutch annals of 1236, is well forti 


compaſfed with fo man 
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for cou om 


Roman Catholics, and 
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Here. is one of the ſix chambers of the Dutch Eaft-India |: 
company. The chamber of North-Holland, for the 
Wel lad company, is ſettled here: and one of the 
ve colleges of the admiralty reſides alternately at Hoorn, 
and at Enchuyſen. Hoorn has given birth to ſeveral 
learned men, and particularly to Peter Junius, the ce- 
Jebrated hiſtorian; and to William Schovten, who, 
failing beyond the ſtreights ot Magellan, diſcovered, in 
1616, the paſſage called the ſtreight of Le Maire. 
Enchuyſen, or Enchuſia, ſtands on the Zuyder-Sea, 
T1 miles diſtant from Hoorn to the north-eaſt, and 23 
from Alcmaer towards the eaſt. It was formerly built 
of wood, but having ſuffered much by fire, they build 
now with brick. It is very ſtrong by its ſituation and by 
art, and was much enlarged in 1591, ſo that it will now 
take an hour and a half to walk round it. The ſteeple 
of its church is admired for its extraordinary height, 
conſidering the town ſtands in a marſhy ground. The 
harbour is one of the beſt in this country; but as there 
lies a bank of ſand before it, it is liable to be choaked 
up, and made impraCticable for large veſſels. They 
build many ſhips here, drive a great trade in herring fiſn- 
ing, and ſend out large fleets into the Baltic, and 


other places, by which, as well as by their refining | 


ſalt from Britany, in France, the city is in a very flou- 
riſhing condition. This is the firſt town that revolted 
from Spain, after the taking of the Briel by the confe- 
* derates. | 03.5 
Miedenblick lies on the Zuyder-Sea, ſeven miles diſtant 
from Enchuyſen. It is reckoned the moſt antient city 
in North-Holland, and was formerly its capital, and 
the ſeat of the Friſon kings. The caſtle was repaired by 
1 t about the year 1282. The town is ſmall, 
ut has a noble harbour, able to contain 300 large veſ- 
Tels. The banks, or dykes here, are ſtronger, broader, 
and higher than any in the country ; for there being no- 
thing to break the violence of the ſea, quite from Der 
Schelling and Flieſland-Iflands to this ſhore, the water 
beats moſt furiouſly upon it, when the northerly winds 
blow; and at ſpring-tides the ſea riſes ſometimes as high 
as the dykes, and would even overflow and; break them, 
did nt the inhabitants ſtop its fury, by laying fails over 
the dykes, which preſerve them in a tempeſt. The 
chief trade of the inhabitants conſiſts in timber, which 
they fetch from Norway, and other places in the Baltic: 
they were the firſt who, in 1593, ſailed to Guinea, 
from whence they returned to — 2 — richly loaded. 


8 


The neighbouring country abounds in excellent paſtures, | 


where are bred a prodigious number of cattle. |, + 
_- Fourteen: miles to the weſt of Medenblick lies Schagen, 
a rich village ; and the adjacent country is. reckoned the 
richeſt foil in Europe. | 3 
Egmond, a noble and well- built village, which gave 
title to the counts of Egmond, lies in this country, ſix 
miles from Alcmaer to * weſt. It had formerly a fine 
caſtle, and a large monaſtery. __. me e e 
Seven miles farther to the fouth lies Beverwick, anti- 
ently noted for pilgrimages to it. It has pleaſant enclo- 
ſures, and a good harbour on the mouth of the Wicker- 
meer, a lake which communicates with the T. 


* * 
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much larger. The three, named Texel, Flirland, and 
Schelling, are reckoned part of North-Holland. | 
The Feel is about eight miles long, and five broad: 
it is defended from the ſea; by ſand- hills, and ſtrong 
banks. Moſt of the ſail is applied to feed ſheep, of 
which they have great flocks; and the cheeſe made of 
their milk vies with the Parmeſan. This iſland contains 
ſeveral fair villages, and a large town on the. eaſt ſide, 
called Burch, which enjoys the privileges of a city. 
The inhabitants apply themſelves to agriculture and her- 
ring- fiſning; and the ſtates, becauſe of the importance 
of this place, which lies at the mouth of the Zuyder- 
Sea, have built a ſtrong fortreſs here, where they keep 
always a good garriſon. b | 
Flieland, or Vlieland, lies towards the north-eaſt of 
the Texel, and is about nine miles long, and but two 
broad: it has only two ſmall villages, and is chiefly 
remarkable for the great quantity of muſcles found 
Rc: | PD 
Flieland, and is about 10 miles long, and three broad. 
It has two villages with churches, and three without: 
the chief of them, containing above 1000 houſes, was 
burnt, with 100 merchant ſhips, by Sir Robert Holmes, 


ifland to belong to the; province of Friſeland. Theſe 
iſlands lying along the -mouth of the Zuyder-Sea, do, 
with ſeveral large banks of ſand, break the rage of the 
ocean, and form two good harbours at the Texel and 
Vlie ; the firſt being a noted ſtation for ſhips bound to 
the ſouth, and the other for thoſe bound to the north. 

The Wierengen, thus called from the great quantity. 
of ſea- weed, named Wier, is a number of little iſlands 
which lie more to the ſouth, on the coaſt of North-Hol- 
land: the chief of them is five miles long, and two 
broad, has ſeveral good villages, a rich ſoil, and large 
flocks of ſheep. 5 10 cet bart dn c 
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_ ZEALAND. has Flanders to the fouth, Holland 
to the north, Brabant to the eaſt, and the German 
Ocean to the weſt. It conſiſts of iſlands, is guarded 
againſt the ſea by dykes, has a fruitful ſoil, but is without 
fuel, except what ngland and Scotland ſupply. - Sheep 
are numerous, and the wool fine, and fiſh may be had in 

reat plenty. The province is populous: and wealthy. 

ut the air is not wholeſome. - The aſſembly of the 
ſtates conſiſts of ſeven members, is held at Middleburg, 
and has the prince of Orange for its preſident.” To the 
aſſembly of the ſtates-general Zealand ſends four depu-; 
ties, who hold their office for life. Two. high'courts of 
juſtice, a college of admiralty,. and a chamber of ac- 
compts, are the principal tribunals. The clergy are 
divided into four claſſes, and make together 63 mi- 
niſters. ne principal places in Zealand are 
Middleburg, the capital, ſituated 50 miles ſouth-weſt 
of Rotterdam, takes its name from its ſituation, in the 
middle of the iſland of, Walcheren. Its antiquity is ad- 
mitted, though the hiſtory of its foundation is uncer- 
tain. We have, however, from good authority, that in 
1106 there was a monaſtery in Middleburg, and that in 
1132 it was ſurrounded with walls. It has the firſt ſeat 
in the aſſembly of ſtates of Zealand, and is extenſive, 
handſome, — populous... The form is oval, the public 
buildings magnificent, and the ſtreets broad and well 
paved. The, whole is environed by a fine capacious 
canal well ſtored with fiſn, and the neighbouring pro- 


ber, the harbour and city are ſtrongly fortified, and the 
latter contains, 33 pariſhes, about 1 houſes, and near 
26, 000 inhahitants. Here are one Engliſh, one French, 
one Lutheran, and fix Dutch churches, a; Roman, Ca- 
tholic, chapel,'a Jews ſynagogue, &c. The ſtadthouſe 
is a fine, building, fituated in the market - place, adorned 
with 25 ſtatues of the counts and counteſſes of Holland, 


a ſtatue of the emperor, Charles V. and à band ſome 


tower. The chamber of the aſſembly of the ſtates. is an 


bank is a neat building, containing ſeveral apartments 
the commiſſioners make up their accounts three times in 
a year, and the city is ſecurity for the bank. Hege are 


crow channel; nor are the diſtances between the reſt 
2121 # . KEE 


— 


| two priſons very ſtrong, a commodious Laie, 4 
: | orſe- 


Schelling, or Der Schelling, lies to the north-eaſt of 


with an Engliſh ſquadron, in 1666. Some reckon this 


ſpects are very beautiful, The gates are eight in num- 


old building, but is finely hung with tapeſtry. Ihe 
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guard houſe, an Eaſt-India houſe, a large market- 
* — the annual fair is kept, a fiſh- market, a 
market for vegetables, an exchange, which is a tolerable 
building, founded in the year 1468, a mad-houſe, an 
orphan-houſe, and an hoſpital for the aged and decrepit. 
The burghers 15 was built in 1718, for the main- 
tenance of decayed burgher's children: the money for 
founding it was left by a lady. Here is a pond, which 
being filled every ſpring-tide, and emptying itſelf again, 
makes a continued ftream through all the canals, and 
revents the water from ſtagnating. This city is the 
{taple for French and Spanith wines, and its trade in 
other articles is very conſiderable. The inhabitants. burn 
coals, which they procure from Scotland, or Holland 
turf, not having any fuel of their w m. 

Fluſhing, fituated in the iſland of Walcheren, five 
miles from Middleburg, is ſtrongly fortihed, has an ex- 
cellent harbour, great trade, and though not ſo large or 
ſo well built as Middleburg, yet contains ſeveral fine 
ſtructures. It ſhook off the Spaniſh yoke in 1572, and 
voluntarily ſubmitted to the ſtates. In 1585 it was 
mortgaged to queen Elizabeth, together with the Briel 
and Rammekins, but reſtored by James I. Sir Philip 
Sidney was governor of it while in the hands of the 
Engliſh. Loaded veſſels come up to the very doors of 
the merchants. The famous admiral de Ruyter, who 
roſe, from a common ſeaman and pilot, to be admiral of 
the United Provinces, was born here in 1607. The 
prince of Orange, as marquis of Fluſhing and Veer, or 
Teer-Veer, is ff nobleman of the province, and preſi- 
dent in the aſſembly of the ſtates. 

Rammekens, four miles diſtant from Fluſhing to the 
eaſt, and as many from Middleburg to the ſouth, is a 
ſtrong fort, built by Mary queen of Hungary, and go- 
verneſs of the Low Countries, for Charles V. It ſtands 
pleaſantly, being encompaſſed with villages, meadows, 
and fields; and on one fide it has a creek, which is a ſafe 
harbour for ſhips. It was one of the cautionary towns 
given to queen Elizabeth. Weſt-Cappelle lies on the 
weſtern coaſt of the iſland, was formerly a place of great 
trade, has a commodious harbour, and is famous for the 
maritime laws uſed in the Seven Provinces, and called by 
its name. About fix miles to the north-weſt of Middle- 
burg ſtands Domburg, formerly a rich and populous 
town, with large privileges. Abundance of Roman an- 
tiquities, with trunks of trees, have been dug up in the 
neighbourhood. The palace of the abbots of Middle- 
burg, called Weſthove, is pleaſantly ſituated amongſt 
woods, near this place, which is now alſo reduced to a 
village, being ruined by inundations : yet. both Dom- 
burg and Weſt-Capelle enjoy their former privileges, 
and are governed by their own magiſtrates. At Wet- 
Leeburg, between Fluſhing and Weſt-Cappelle, there 
is a large antient palace, where Charles V. reſided in 
1555, when hindered, by contrary winds, from ſailing to 

n. 

* or Teer Veer, four miles from Middleburg, is 
well fortified, and has a good trade, eſpecially to dcot- 
land, the natives of which enjoy particular privileges 
here, The arſenal is the beſt furniſhed in the province, 
and the harbour a very good one. The Calviniſts alone 
are allowed the public exerciſe of their religion in this 
town ; whence the Veres, antiently earls of Oxford, 
are ſaid to have derived both their origin and name. 
"The two following towns are alſo ſituated in the iſland of 
Walcharen, but ſend no deputies to the ſtates : 

Arnemuyden receives its name from Muyde, a month, 


and Arne, a river, near the mouth of which it originally 
ood. It was once a large thriving town, but is now. 


fallen to decay. | LAG ALD' 6; 
 Hoak is a fort which commands the Veer-Gat, through 
which the ſhipping muſt paſs into the Eaſt-Schelde. 
The iſland of South-Beveland is the pleaſanteſt of all 
the Zealand iſlands, and contains the town of Ter- 
Goes, on the northern part of the iſland, not far from 
Eaſt-Schelde. It is ſmall but neatly built, ſtrongly for- 
tified, and carries on a good trade; beſides, it is the 
only town on the inan 
ſtates. 


Monſter, or Borſelen, belongs to the Borſelen family, 


and is built near a place where a town of the ſame 


inundation. 


name formerly ſtood, which in 1532 was deſtroyed by an 
1 | | 


that ſends deputies to the 
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In the iſland of North-Beveland, the only place worth 
mentioning is Kortgene, a ſmall village. | 

Schowen iſle is 17 miles long, about eight broad, to- 
lerably fertile, has many rich farms and gentlemens 
(eats, and contains the town of Zirkſee, 13 miles from 
Middleburg, which ſends deputies to the ftates; and 
Broniverſhaven, a ſmall town, with a canvenient' har« 


The iſland of Duiveland took its name from the great' 


number of duives, or pigeons, which formerly abounded 


in it, and contains only a few villages. 

Tholen ifle' is eight miles long, and four broad, but 
does not contain any place worth naming, except Tholen, 
which ſtands on the Earidracht, is well fortified, ſends 
deputies to the ſtates, and has a toll-houſe. 

St. Phillip's iſland contains only one village of the 
ſame name. ae nn 


III. FRIES ELAN PD. 


FRIESELAND is bounded by the Flie to the 
weſt, by Groningen and Oueryſſel to the eaſt, by the 
German Ocean to the north, and by the Zuyder-Sea to 
the ſouth. It is 32 miles long, 27 broad, has a ſoil and 
air reſembling thoſe of Holland, rich paſtures that feed 
large quantities of cattle, ſheep, horſes, &c. and in the 
higher. grounds good corn lands. It produces turf and 
wood, has many lakes, and is guarded from the ſea b 
confiderable dykes. Here are many canals which facili- 


tate commerce; the inhabitants are chiefly Anabaptiſts ; 


their language approaches the neareſt to the Old Engliſh 
of any other in Europe; the linen manufactured here is 
the fineſt perhaps in the univerſe, and the woollens are 


much eſteemed. The aſſembly of the ſtates here conſiſts 


year 1585, and a phyſic- 


of about 82 perſons, who ſend five deputies to the aſ- 


ſembly of the ſtates- general. Several courts and cham- 


bers belong to this province, and the Calviniſt miniſters 
are 207 in number, divided into ſix claſſes, and holding 
ſynods annually and alternately. | FL 
Leuwarden, the capital of this province, is 60 miles 
from Amſterdam to the north-eaſt, and ſeven from the 


German Ocean to the ſouth. It is the largeſt, richeſt, 


beſt built, and 'moſt populous of the province, though 


not ſo antient as ſome others: it is the ſeat of the pro- 
vincial ſtates, and the ſovereign council, and the reſi- 


dence of the ſtadtholder. The ſtreets are clean, the 
houſes ſplendid, the bridges well paved, and the gardens 
pleaſant. The churches, the governor's palace, that 
where the ſtates meet, and the houſes of the noblemen, 
are fine ſtructures. The form of the city is an oblong 
ſquare, encompaſſed with ſtrong ramparts, a broad dee 


ditch, five bulwarks of earth, with a ditch to each. It 


ſtands in a fruitful ſoil, and by its navigable canals, the 
largeſt of which runs to the ocean, they have a good 


trade with Hamburg, Bremen, Embden, and Holland; 


and are plentifully ſupplied with neceſſaries from the 


weltward is ſecured by ſtrong ſluices. Here were 


formerly four monaſteries, now turned to other uſes. 


They have two hoſpitals, one of them nobly endowed 


for 100 poor perſons of both ſexes, with accommoda- 
tions for the aged, fick, and lunatics ; and for entertain- 


ing poor. ſtrangers two nights at a time. They have ſe- 
veral good laws for regulating their government, into 


which they admit no military men, nor any but thoſe of 


the eſtabliſhed religion, and of competent eftates. The 


magiſtracy is compoſed of three burgomaſters, and nine 
ſcheepens, or aldermen; one of the former, and two of 
the latter, are changed annually on New Year's Day. 
This city and Franeker are the only two in the province 


that chuſe their own magiſtrates: thoſe of the other 


towns are appointed by the ſtadtholder from a double no- 
mination preſented to him. | oa 28's 9156 


Franeker, a town about 10 miles from Leuwarden, 
and four from the Zuyder-Sea, is neither large nor for- 
tified, but has an univerſity, which was opened in the 


profeſſors are paid out of the revenues of the old mo- 


naſteries; and the ſtudents, neither in this nor the other 
univerſities of the provinces, pay any tax for their wine 
and beer. Fine blue glazed tiles and bricks are made 


here in large quantities. 
ſupplies 


. countries. One of their canals in the 


en. The ſalaries "of 'the' © 


vated gn, 4 lake of the ſame name, which: 
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ies it with plenty of fiſh, both for conſumption || lius, two of the moſt learned men of the age in which 
2 ſale ; bu no note. 114 | they lived, were born. here. Under the juriſdiction 
„about 11 miles from Leuwarden, and about | this city is a conſiderable diſtrict, called the Gofecht. 
four. or five from the North Sea, with which it has ||. Dam; or Damme, ſtands on the river, or channel. 
communication by . a canal, called Dokkum Diep, || called Damſterdiep, about three miles from the mouth of 
rough which the largeſt ſhips may paſs at bigh water. || the Eems to the ſouth, and 13 from Groningen te the 
he town f in a fruitful-country, abounding with || ſouth-weſt: Guicciardini obſerves, in his deſcription of 
corn, paſture, villages, and gentlemens featss A great || the Netherlands, That the Imperialiſts took this city 
deal of ſalt is alſo made at it. | by ſtorm in 1536, when thoſe of Gelderland were lords 
"Harlingen, the largeſt town in the province next to || of it; and that it was agreed, that the walls ſhould ne. 
Leuwarden, ſtanding on the coaſt of the  Zuyder-Sea, || ver be rebuilt, nor the town fortiſied.“ Though this js 
at the mouth of a large canal. Though the harbour 1s || an open. place, yet it has all the privileges of a City, and 
good, yet veſſels of great burthen cannot get into it fer || ſends deputies to the ſtates of the province. It has fuf. 
Want of water, till they are lightened. The admiralty || fered very much of late by inundations. 
college of Frieſeland has its feat here. The town is Delfzyl ſtands on the Damſter-Diep, otherwiſe called 
pretty well fortiſied towards the land, and the adjacent F ivel, three miles from Dam to the north- eaſt, at the 
country may be eaſily laid under water. Its manufactures |} mouth of the river Eems. It has a very good harbour, 
are ſalt, bricks, and tiles. | | which for ſituation, and other advantages, exceeds that 
Staveren, a ſmall town on the Zuyder- Sea, within | of Embden. It is a place of ſuch importance, that it 
three leagues of Weſt-Frieſelandgs which was formerly a || was always well fortified by fuch as were in poſſeſſion of 
place of great trade ; but that it hath in a great meaſure | it. The duke of Alva deſigned to have built a good city 
loſt, together with its harbour, which hath been almoft || here, but was prevented by the wars to which his bloody 
aked up with ſand. It was antiently long the reſi- government gave riſe, It was taken in the beginning of 
dence of the Friſian kings, and afterwards .a Hanz- || thoſe wars by the Dutch, but furrendered to the Spani- 
Town. | : ME . |} ards after the defeat of the Dutch at the battle of Arden. 
Stoten is a ſmall town, almoſt ſurrounded with lakes ; || burg, and recovered by the confederates in 1591. It 
Workum, a town near the Zuyder-Sea, is famous for || has been ſince well fortified by the ftates-general, who 
the quantities of lime made there from muſcle ſhells ; Vlſt have taken in as much ground as makes it equal in ex- 
ſends deputies. to the ſtates; and Makkum has many || tent to a great town. It is now a ſtrong place, fur- 
falt-houſes and brick-kilns. | rounded with good ramparts, and ſeven baſtions ; and 
Hinlopeu has a harbour on the Zuyder-Sea ; the inha- || defended by a citadel] encompaſſed by broad and deep 
bitants are employed in fiſhing, or  ſhip-building, and || ditches. In 1672 the Dutch Eaſt-India fleet, conſiſting 
differ from the other Friſians in dialect and apparel. of 14 ſhips, the cargo of which was valued at 16 mil- 
Molkweren is a village ſituated in a marſhy ground. || lions ſterling, eſcaped into this harbour from the Eoglith 
They ſpeak here a particular language, which none ef fleet, which purſued them very cloſe. * 
the other inhabitants of the country are able to under- Winſchoten ſtands near the Dollert, 16 miles diſtant 
nd. It is a remainder, or dialect, of the antient || from Groningen to the ſouth-eaſt. It is a ſtrong fortreſs, 
Saxon; fo that the people of that village, and the any which was, however, taken and plundered by the troops 
liſh, underſtand each other pretty well. The houſes || of Munſter in 1674. But it is chiefly remarkable for the 
| Here are all ſeparated from one another, and placed fo || firſt battle fought againſt the Spaniards in 1568, by the 
iregularly, that when a ſtranger comes into this village, || Dutch, in defence of their liberty; when count Louis 
he muſt. have a guide to help him out-of that labyriath. of Naſſau, brother to prince William I. defeated the 
At Wykeb village, in the quarter of the Seven Fo- Spaniſh general Arenberg, who was killed in the action, 
reſts, are interred the remains of the celebrated general || after he himſelf had killed, with his own band, count 
Cochorn; and on the coaſt of Frieſeland are two little || Adolphus of Naſtau, another brother of prince William J. 
iſlands, viz. Ameland and Schiermonnigkoog, the former [| I he Spaniards Joſt in that battle 1200 men, all their 


of which belongs to the prince of Orange, as a free inde- gage, and fix guns. 


pendent lordſhip. ; ortanger fort ſtands in the middle of a hr marſh 
| 5 | Oo | hots which is almoſt impaſſable, on the borders of thebiſhopric 
IV. GRONINGEN. - [| of Munſter, and the Ro Embden, 28 miles from, 
Groningen to the ſouth-eaſt. _ 4; 


- GRONINGEN is bounded on the weſt by Frieſe- || | FI f 
land, on the eaſt by. Munſter, on the ſouth by Darenthe, . 0 SER F 8 8 E L. 
and on the north by the German Ocean. It is 47 miles . ; 7 
long, and the greateſt breadth is about 33 miles. The [ OVER-YSSEL is bounded on the ſouth by Zut- 
air and foil — to; thoſe of Frieſeland. The num- || phen ; on the north by Frieſeland and Drenthe; to the 
ber of. canals and dykes are ys conſiderable, and the || caft by the county of Bentheim, and the biſhopric of 
principal river is the Hunſe. The ſtates conſiſt of the || Munſter ; and to the weſt by the Zuyder-Sea. It has, 
deputies of the town of Groningen, and: of the neigh- the name of Over- Vſſel from its ſituation in reſpect of 
bouring.country thereof; and the colleges. are much the || Holland, Utrecht, and part of Gelderland. Its greateſt 
ſame as in che other provinces, . Six deputies are ſent to. || extent from north to ſouth, including the territory of 
the ſtates- general; the number, of eſtabliſhed clergy are Drenthe, is about 57 miles, and from eaſt to weſt about 
150 miniſters, divided into ſeyen claſſes ; and the princi- |j43. With reſpect to the ſoil, it is in general far inferior 
pal places are, , 3 Ĩlto che other provinces, being full of fands, heaths, and 
| — the capital, miles from Leuwarden, marſhes; yet, in ſome places, they have good corn land. 
58 from Deventer, 24 from Embden, 80 from. Amſter- and paſture. The ſtates conſiſt of the nobility, and the 
dam, and 12 from the neareſt. ſhore of the German || towns of Deventer, Kampen, and Zwol, in which 
Ocean, at the conflux of ſeveral rivulets, which form || their annual aſſemblies are alternately held. The pro- 
the Hunſe and Fivel. Ships of conſiderable burthen. can || vince was long ſubje& to the biſhops of Utrecht, till 
come up to the city, in conſequence of which: it enjoys a biſhop Henry, of Bavaria, transferred it to Charles V. 
pretty good trade. It was formerly very ſtrong, but its || and, in 1580, it acceded to the union of Utrecht. Here 
n neglected. The univerſity ¶ are high tribunals and colleges, anſwering to thoſe of 
here was founded in 1615, and is well endowed out of the other provinces; and five deputies are commonly ſent 
the revenues of the antient monaſteries. The town, from hence to the aſſembly of the ſtates-general. The 
uchich was ſatmerly one of the Hans, and has ſtill great .clergy of the eſtabliſhed religion, who are divided into 
wilegess is large and papylous, being. the ſeat of the ||| four clafles, making in all 84 miniſters, hold their an- 
5 and containing three ſpacious market - nual ſynods alternately in the chief towns. The maſt 


— 4 27 ſtreets, in which are many fine houſes, remarkable places in the province are, 
des churehes, and other public ſtructures. By the Deventer, in the quarter of Salland, on the Yſſel, 
river Fivel, and the Kems, it has a communication with over which it has a bridge of boats, eight miles from 
Weſtphalia, Io 1672 it made ſuch a gallant refiſtance || Zutphen, 44 from Utrecht, and about 18 from the 
againſt the biſhop of Munſter, that he is ſaid to have loſt j| — It is a neat, populous, well-built, and 
19,000 men beſote it. Rodolphus Agricola, and Veie- | well- fortified city, containing feveral churches belonging 
e bd ; | to 


* 
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to different ſects, a gymnaſium illustre, a mint, and an 


iron foundery ; and five annual fairs are held here. 
They brew alſo a pleaſant ſort of beer, and have a good | 
trade. Along the river fide is a fine key, adorned with | 


rows of trees. Deventer was formerly an Imperial and 
Hans- Town, and alſo, for a ſhort time, a biſhop's ſee. 

Kampen on the Vſſel is ſtrong from its ſituation, and 
may be eaſily laid under water: The wooden bridge is a 
Curious ſtructure, ſtanding upon vaſt piles. This place 
. was once a free Imperial city, has ſtill a mint, but its 
trade is greatly decayed. | 2 85 f 

Hoſſeſt is a fortified ton on the Blackwater; Ge- 
nemunden is remarkable for the mats made there; Amels 
is famed for its manufactures of fine linen; and Wool- 
jenhoven, on the Zuyder-Sea, is a commercial place. 

Zwol, though not the chief in dignity, is the hand- 
ſameſt and maſt wealthy town in the province, 16 miles 
north of Deventer. It is ſtrongly fortified, contains ſe- 
veral churches and hoſpitals, an arſenal, a college and 
granary. T he provincial ſtates meet here, at Deventer 
and Kampen alternately, and the celebrated Thomas a 
Kempis was prior of a monaſtery near this town. 


VI GELDERLAND. | 


THIS province is uſually called North-Gelderlatid, 


to diftinguiſh it from Upper Gelderland, or Gelders, 
which belongs to the king of Pruſſia, and which we 
have already deſoribed in that monarch's dominions. It 
is bounded on the eaſt by Munſter and Cleves; on the 
weſt by Utrecht and Holland; on the north by Over-Y flel 
and the Zuyder-Sea; and on the ſouth by the Maes, 
which ſeparates it from Brabant. It is 47 miles from 
north to ſouth, and upwards of 40 from eaſt to weſt. 
The land lies higher, and the air is much clearer than in 
the maritime provinces, and the ſoil. in moſt parts is 
fruitful. Gelderland is watered by the Rhine, and its 
three branches, the Vſſel, Leck, and Waal, ſeveral ca- 
nals, &c. It is divided into three diſtricts, viz. Neme- 
guen, Zutphen, and Arnheim, each of which has its 
diets and ſtates. Thoſe for the province are held twice a 
r, and the deputies ſent to the ſtates-general are 19. 
Here are 285 Calviniſt miniſters, four Lutheran, 14. 
Roman Catholic, and three Anabaptiſt congregations. 
The principal places in the diftrict of Nimeguen are, 
Nimeguen ſtands on the Waal, nine miles from Cleves, 
and 52 from Amfterdam, and is the capital of the quarter 
to which it gives name. It is a large antient city, 
ſtrongly fartified, and pleaſantly ſituated, where the Op- 
pidum Batavorum is ſuppoſed 2, ſome to have ſtood. It 
was formerly an Imperial and Hans Town. On the eaſt 
ſide of it ſtands an old caftle, called the Falkenhof, 
where are pleaſant walks of lime trees, and it contains 


ſeveral churches belonging to different ſets. The pro- 1] 


vincial ftates, and thoſe of the diftrit, aſſemble in the 
ſtadthouſe. This city is famous for the peace concluded 
here in 1678, between the French and the confederates. 
It carries on a good trade with the duchy of Cleves, and 
makes great profit by its white beer, which is much 
— hout the provinces. In the town-houſe 
is kept the ſword with which the counts Egmont and 
Horn were beheaded by the duke of Alva's order. The 


burgrave, who reſides in the caſtle, is one of the chief 


nobles. of the province, and preſides in its diets. In the 
higher part of the city there are three large ponds, fed 
from hidden ſprings ; and through the whole there are 
many deep wells, which are obſerved to rife and fall as 
does the Maes, though ſix miles diftant from this city; 
whereas the Waal runs cloſe by it, but in a valley, to- 
wards which the deſcent is conſiderable. Upon the gate, 
to the north-weſt- of the caſtle, there are thefe inſcrip- 
tions: Pes imperii. Huc nſque jus Stavire. ' Melior eff 
bellicaſa liber tas quam ſervitus pacifica. That is to ſay, 
* This is the border of the empire. So far reaches the 
right of Stavira. It is better to have liberty with war, 
than ſlavery with peace.“ The reaſon of thefe inſcrip- 
tions is ſuppoſed to be, that this was the limit of the 
Roman empire on this ſide, and that the impoſt, or tax, 
called Stavira, reached not them, becauſe they were ex- 
empted from taxes. In 1608 à canal for veſſels was dug 
from this city to Arnheim, acroſs the Betuwe, about ſe- 
ven miles long, at the charge of theſe two cities. 

Tiel on the Waal, 17 miles weſt of Nemeguen, 
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though much decayed from its priſtine ſplendor, is ſtill 
populous, and hath a tolerable trade. . 
Bommel, the capital, and only conſiderable place of 
an iſland of the ſame name, otherwiſe called Bommel- 
waert : the town ftands on the river Waal, 10 miles 
diſtant from Cuylenburg to the ſouth, and eight from 
Bolduc to the north. It is a pleaſant walled city, with 
broad and regular ſtreets. It is very ſtrong, being forti- 
fied with good curtains, baſtions and towers, a double 
wall, and double ditches. It ftands low, in a marſh 
ground, which can be overflowed from the Waal and 
the Maes. It ſurrendered to the French in 1672, who 
ſpent 14 days in deſtroying its fortifications, carried o 


the artillery and ammunition, and obliged the town to 


pay 36,000 guilders to prevent being burnt, It was af- 
terwards ſtrongly fortified when recovered by the ſtates. 
The town chuſes their own magiſtrates, under whoſe 
juriſdiction is the whole iſland of Bommel, in which 
are many good villages, and which is about 13 miles 
long, and four broad, between the Waal and the 
aces, . 0 8 
Batenburg is a ſmall city, ſituated on the northern 
bank of the Maes, 12 miles diſtant from Nimeguen to- 
wards the ſouth-weſt. It is the chief place of a little 
country, or diſtrict, called Maes and Waal, becauſe it 
lies between thoſe two rivers, near their conflux. The 
town has the title of a barony ; and two brothers, lords 
of Batenburg, were beheades at Bruſſels, in the year 


1569, by the duke of Alva's orders. The counts of 


oorn were alſo deſcended from that family: | 

Panderen, a village in the bailiage of „eee 
where begins the new canal, through which the Rhi 
at preſent paſſes. In the ſame bailiagt ſtood formerly 
the Schenken-Schanze, a very ſtrong and ſpacious fort, 
built in 1586 by general Martin Schenk; and the Tol- 
haus, a caſtle where the dukes of Gelderland frequently 
reſided, and where veſſels ſtill pay toll, as they did for- 
merly. The Betuwe is that tract of land lying between 
the Rhine and the Waal. It is divided into two baili- 
ages, called the Upper and Lower, or Eaſtern and Weſt« 
ern Betuwe. SE | T 

Zutphen, a town on the right bank of the Vſſal, givs 
ing name to 2 puns which conſtitutes another of 
three quarters into which the province is divided. The 
town is large and E fortified, and has a bridge of 
boats over the Vſſel, which divides the town into two 


| parts. The whole neighbouring country may be laid 


under water by means of the Borkel, a river which 
joins the Yilel. There are ſeyeral churches here belong- 


ing to different ſects, with hoſpitals for the Fur ſick, 
h 


orphans, and ſtrangers, and a gymnafium, e town 
was formerly one of the Hans, and more flouriſhing 
than at preſent, There are pleaſant walks about it 44 
pecially on the ramparts. The citizens are — 

their courteſy and politeneſs, to which the many gentle- 
men who live here greatly contribute, The great Sir 
Philip Sydney died of the wounds he Mr 10d. at the 


fiege of this city; and Gerard Van Zutphen, maſter to 


the famous Thomas a Kempis, was born here. 


The other towns of this diſtrict are, Doeſburg, a fars 
tified town, at the conflux of the Old and New YElel 3 
Deutichem on the Old Vſſel; Lochem on the Borkel; 
Grol an the Slink ; Borkelo on the Borkel ; Breedevoore 
on the borders of Munſter and Heerenberg, a' town 
which gives name to a lardſhip. | + ___.. 

Arnheim, the third diſtriét, contains a town. of the 
fame name, which is not only the capital of this diſtrict, 


but of the whole province. It ſtands on the Rhine, at 


the foot of the Veluwe hills, fix miles from Nimegyen, 
and 48 from Amſterdam, and is ſtrongl fort be It 
has alſo a cammodiaus harbour, and is the feat of the 
fupreme council of Gelderland, and the chamber of ac- 
counts. Here'is an antient palace, in which the dukes 
of Gelderland, and after them the ſtadtholders of the 
province, uſed to keep their court. The. walls, being 


delightfully planted with lime- trees, make a pleaſant 


walk. In the great church are the monuments of ſeveral 


counts and dukes of Gelderland; and near the A. : 


the village of Ooſterbeck, where the emperor Henry 


was born in, 1027. 


Harderwyk, ſituated on the Zuyder-Sea, 26 miley 


from Arnheim, and 30 from Amſterdam. Here is ag 
univerſity, which , till 648, was only a Schala illuft 
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The trade of the town is conſiderable, eſpecially in fiſh, of 
which its red herrings are much admired. The ſteeple 
of St. Mary's church, a moſt ſtately ſtructure, is ſo 
high that it ſerves for a land-mark, being ſeen at a great 
diftance, both by ſea and land. Prodigious quantities of 
blue-berries are gathered in the neighbouring woods, and 
eatried to Amſterdam, and other towns. The provin- 
cial mint is in this city, the fortifications of which are in 
the antient manner. The famous lawyer Gerardus Vo- 
etius is ſaid to have been a native of this place. 
Wageningen, a ſmall town on the Rhine, with a 
commodious harbour. In the neighbourhood tobacco is 
much cultivated. 
- Elburg, a ſmall town on the Zuyder-Sea, whoſe ram- 
MS planted with lime trees, form a delightful walk. 
ts inhabitants ſubſiſt chiefly by fiſhing and catching 
wild ducks. | | 
In that tract of land called the Veluwe is the lordſhip 
of Loo, belonging, with a beautiful ſeat on it, to the 
prince of Orange. 1 


„ 


— 
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The province of Utrecht is ſurrounded by Holland | 


and Gelderland, a ſmall part which borders on the 
Zuyder Sea excepted. The length is about 32 miles, 
the breadth about 20. The air is ſalubrious, the ſoil 
fruitful ; the rivers. are the Rhine, Leck, Vecht, and 
ſome ſmaller ſtreams. The provincial ftates are com- 
poſed of 12 members, and three deputies are ſent to the 
aſſembly of the States General. The eſtabliſhed clergy 
are 79 in number, are divided into three claſſes, and 
hold an annual ſynod at Utrecht. | | 
Utrecht the capital of this province, and ſeat of the 
Rates, is ſo called from its antient ferry or paſſage over 
the Rhine. It is a large and populous city, 5 — 
19 miles from Amſterdam, and 25 from Rotterdam. 
N here were ſeveral large and rich monaſteries, and other 
religious houſes here, before the reformation. The 
churches are magnificent, eſpecially that of St. Martin, 
formerly the cathedral, and uſually called the dome. 
Over that of St. Salvador, or the old minſter, where the 
Engliſh have a place of wbrſhip, is a muſeum of all ſorts 
of antiques and rarities. The only defence of the city 
is a wall on the old canal. Here is a ſtately town-houſe, 
with a commandery of the Teutonic order, and a cele- 
brated univerſity, which was founded in 1636, ſince 
which it hath flouriſhed greatly, though it has not all the 
privileges of moſt other univerſities, being wholly ſub- 
Je& to the magiſtrates of the city. The mall, without 
the town, having five rows of lofty limes on each fide, 
is very pleafant ; and the phyſic garden, belonging to 
the univerſity, is extremely curious. There are five 
churches here that have chapters; but the members of 
theſe purchaſe their places, of which ſome coſt ſix or 
7000 guilders. The ſtreams which run through ſeveral 
of the ſtreets, contribute much to the beauty and clean- 
Iineſs of the town; and the canal that is cut from the 
Leck, and paſſes through it to Amſterdam, will carry 
ſhips of any burthen. Pope Adrian VI. was a native of 
this city. His epitaph is worth inſerting : Adrianus 
Sextus 3 eft, qui nibil fbi in vita infec duxit, 
am quod imperaret, i. e. Adrian VI. lies here, who 
endes it his greateſt misfortune that he. ſhould ever 
have been called to government.“ Here, in 1579, the 
memorable union was formed between the ſeven. pro- 
vinces ; and, in 1713, the celebrated peace concluded 
between France on the one part, and the allies on the 
other. The Papiſts have a nominal archbiſhop of this 
city; and there is a ſilk manufactory carried on in it, 
which employs a number of hands. e 
Amersfoort i ſituated on the little river Eem, which 
runs by its walls, and falls into the Zuyder Sea. It took 


its name from a ford on this river: it is ſix miles diſtant 
from that ſea to the ſouth, and 17 from Utrecht towards 
the north-eaſt. It is an antient town, and was the uſual || 
retreat of the biſhops of Utrecht, when drove out by, the 


citizens; and the inhabitants of this place frequently 
helped to reftore them. This town was antiently but 


ſmall, as appears from the remains of its old fortifica- 


tions. 
Hout to walk round it. It is of no great ſtrength, being 
commanded by a neighbouring hill. The 
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It is now much larger, and will take near an 


A NEW COMPLETE SVS TEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


eſpecially thoſe of the old town, are very -neat. They 
have three churches here, one of which is a large and 
ſtately fabric. Their hoſpitals are equal to thoſe of the 
greater cities, and they have a public ſchool, where ſe- 
veral eminent perſons have had their education. It ſuf. 
fered much formerly by the Geldrians, who -took it in 
1543. It was alſo taken by the Spaniards in 1629, but 
afterwards quitted by them, and better fortified by the 
ſtates. Their government is much like that of Utrecht, 
and they enjoy almoſt the ſame privileges. They hag 
formerly a great trade in brewing beer; but now they 
ſubſiſt chiefly by feeding cattle, and by huſbandry, there 
being good arable and paſture ground on the eaſt and 
ſouth ; but on the weſt and north there is nothing but a 
barren heath : it is called Amersforder-Berg, or the hill 
of Amersford ; and is ſix miles long, and almoſt as many 
broad : they have planted upon it two rows of trees from 
Amersfort till within ſix miles of Utrecht. 

Juſt upon the edge of this hill ſtands Soetſdyke, 2 
pleaſant palace, adorned with fine gardens, curious foun- 
tains, delightful walks, ſhaded with lofty trees, pleaſant 
parks filled with deer, a large aviary, excecding fine 
{tables, c. 

Rhenen is ſituated on the Rhine, about ſeven miles 
above Wyck-te-Overſtede to the eaſt, 19 from Utrecht 
towards the ſouth-eaſt, and 13 from Amersfort to the 
ſouth. It is an antient town, thought to be the Grinnes, 
mentioned by Tacitus, and is ſurrounded with walls and 
baſtions. On the ſteeple of the church there is a very 
fine clock, with a moſt harmonious chime of bells. In 
the fields between the town and Utrecht, are dug moſt 
of * turfs that ſerve the neighbouring country with 
fuel, ' 
Montfort, the chief place of a little diſtrict, is ſitu-. 
ated on the little Vſſel, near the borders of the province 
of Holland, 10 miles above Gauda to the eaſt, fix from 
Utrecht towards the ſouth-weſt, and but three from 
Oudewater to the ſouth-eaſt. It is not a large town, but 
it is fine, neat, and pretty ſtrong: it was built by a 
biſhop of Utrecht in 1159, as a bulwark againſt the in- 
curſions of the Hollanders. |  ; * | 
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Characters, Cuſtoms, Manners, &c. of the Dutch. 
HE Dutch in general are tall and ungain, ſtrong 


6 þ but aukward. A modern writer {ays, © The 
boors are heavy but ſlow of underſtanding. The ſca- 
men are a plain, blunt, but rough, ſuriy, and ill- man- 
nered fort of people. Their tradeſmen are ſomething 
ſharper, and make uſe of all their {kill to take advantage 
of the ignorance of thoſe they deal with. Every claſs 
of men are extremely frugal. All appetites and paſſions 
run lower and cooler here than in any other countries, 
avarice excepted.” Moſt of the Dutch are ill- natured, 
and when they attempt to revenge an injury, their reſent- 
ment 5 unmanly and ſavage, agreeable to the 
opinion which the great Dryden (entertained of chem, 
who ſays, . | wn PE. 


cc With an ill grace the Dutch their ide do; 
«© They've both ill- nature, and ill-manners too.“ 


The Dutch in general have good complexions, their 
dreſs is plain, and they change faſhions as rarely as the 
Spaniards. The dreſs of both ſexes is inelegant; that of 
the men conſiſts of coats without ſhape or plaits, with long 
pockets placed as high as the ribs. | The dreis of the 
women is ſtill more ſingular, for their coats reach on!y 
to the middle of their legs, and in North Holland no 
lower than their knees. The People of this country are 
divided into five claſſes, vis. | 
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.. Boors or huſbandmen. 
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uildings, 
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1 
; +1 | 2. deamen and Watermen. een 
3. Merchants and tradeſmen. 
4. Thoſe who have a competen ey. 
5. Gentlemen and officertss. 
Theſe 22 are patient, ſteady, wary, covetous, 
calm, and ſeldom. have any difference wich each other; 
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but when they are irritated to quarrel, they grow ex- 
ceeding brutiſh. Many of the lower claſs of people 
carry knives about them with which they ſtab their an- 


niſts, notwithſtanding the ſevere laws againſt this | 


ice» They are, however, very indulgent to their 
biden, hate arroglie and 855 bear the affecta- 
tion of grandeur. hey are addicted to drinking, and 
when they treat their friends do it ſumptuouſly, though 
they uſually pinch themſelves a month afterwards for it. 
They ate neat to exceſs in their houſes and furniture, 
and the ſtreets themſelves are kept amazingly clean: The 
women, however, have but an indifferent character, for 
Mr. Hanway ſays, that the dirtieſt thing in a Dutch- 
man's houſe is his wife. The pavement of the cham- 
bers is generally of marble; their mode of living is plain, 
modeſt, and frugal. The poorer people live upon ſour 
milk, pulſe, and herbs ; but people of a ſuperior ſtation 
imitate their neighbours, and aim at the mode of the 
moſt luxurious living. A late author ſays, It is very 
uncommon for any of them to be really in love, or even 
to pretend to it; nor do the women ſeem to care whether 
they are or not. People converſe pretty much upon a 
level here, nor is it eaſy to diſtinguiſh the 'man from the 
maſter, nor the maid from the miſtreſs.” The princi- 
pal enjoyment of the Dutch is good eating and hard 
drinking, for- they have no idea of pleaſure unconnect- 
ing with ng Hp carouſing. One of their winter 
amuſements is 
in a hard froſt it is aſtoniſhing to ſee the crowds of both 
ſexes that paſs from place to place upon the ice, and 
dart along with amazing velocity. Many of the Dutch 
exce] in painting and wh, bh ſome have been goad 
ſtatuaries, and a few have been remarkable for their wit 
and ingenuity, as Eraſmus, Grotius, &c. The com- 
mon mode of travelling in the United Provinces, and 
indeed throughout the Auſtrian and French Netherlands, 
is in treckſcoots or draw- boats, which are large covered 
boats drawn by a horſe at the rate of three miles an hour, 
the fare of which does not amount to more than a penny 
a mile. The rate of theſe boats, and alſo of the po 


ns, is fixed, and you are permitted to carry a port- | 
A i N 4 derator; though there is alſo a'minifter choſen preſident, 


manteau and proviſions, ſo that you are not under a ne- 
ceſſity of expending any thing at public houſes. The 
carriage of the baggage is not ſettled by law, therefore 
an agreement ought to be made, otherwiſe the driver 
will charge not what in equity he ſhould, but according 
to the dictates of his avarice, and the money muſt be paid 
bim if a previous bargain is not made. A traveller re- 
cently deceaſed ſays, At the inns and public houſes on 
the road, a perſon is ſure to meet with clean linen and 
ſoft beds, but their bedſteads, or rather calcins, in the 

ſides of the walls, are placed ſo high, that a man may 
break his neck if he happens to fall out of them. Be- 


ſides, a traveller muſt be content to lie with half a dozen | 
people or more in the fame room, and be diſturbed all | 
night long by ſomebody or other, if the churl of a land- 


lord pleaſes to have it ſo. There is no diſputing with a 
Dutch inn-keeper, either about the reckoning or any 
SOV. 

'  Bedefiaftical Hiſtory, ce. 
T\HE es of the United Provinces is governed 
| by a preſbytery, where all the miniſters are equal. 
The preſb 


bitants, and even ſometimes amongſt the magiſtrates. 
They take care of all eccleſiaſtical affairs within the city 
or town, and have the 
cording to the diſeipline eſtabliſhed by the national ſynod 
held at Dort, in the year 1618. Upon ſome- extraordi- 


nary occaſions, the miniſters and elders call to their aſ- 
ſiſtance the dencons, who. are alſo laymen, and have the | 
poor, and the adminiſtration of all the money 


care of the 


deſigned for chatitable uſes They are choſen for two 
years in ſome towns, and in others for three; and, after | 
ſome interval, they muſt ſerve the ſame number of years 
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iting, in which they excel; ſo that | 


And as their 


| 


tery, ot conſiſtory, as they call it, is com- 
poſed of all the miniſters of the town, and of the lay 
elders, who are choſen amongſt. the moſt eminent inha- || 
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1 of the flock,” ac- 
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The only ſubordination among the clergy 
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employment is very laborious, eſpecially in large cities, 
they being obliged to viſit the poor from houſe to houſe, 
once a week at leaſt, and as they ſerve without fee or 
reward, it would be a difficult matter to find always a 
ſufficient number of perſons willing to ſerve that office : 
for which reaſon the magiſtrates have made a law to 
oblige thoſe who are choſen to accept the ofice, Nay, 
in ſome. cities, no man can be admitted into the ma- 


giſtracy, unleſs he has ſerved the office of a deacon. 


Ihe claſſes are eccleſiaſtical afſemblies, compoſed of 
the deputies of "ive or ſix neighbouring churches, more 


or leſs, who ſend each a miniſter and an elder. They 


meet every three months to examine the candidates, who 
deſire to be admitted into the holy miniſtry: thoſe who 


have anſwered the queſtions put to them, to the ſatisſac- 
tion of the claſſis, and have certificates of their good 


behaviour from the conſiſtories of the towns where they 


live, and of their learning, from the profeſſors under 


whom they have ſtudied, are admitted into the rank of 
proponent, and have the liberty to preach, but not to 
adminiſter the ſacrament, till they be called to ſerve a 
church; when they muſt undergo a new examination, 
and receive the impoſition of hands, by which they are 
admitted and declared miniſters. This is alſo generally 
done by the claſſis. 5 8 % | 
The next eccleſiaſtical aſſembly is the provincial ſy- 
nod, of which there are two in Holland, one for Teh.” 
Holland, and the other for North-Holland. The whole. 
province being divided into 'a great many claſſes, each 
claſſis ſends four deputies to their reſpective ſynods, two 
miniſters, and two elders.” All the more important af- 
fairs of the church, all that regards the ſtate of religion 
in general, cenſures, and degradations, are managed by 
theſe ſynods. They meet twice a year, and notify the 
time of their meeting to the ſtates of the province, who 
thereupon ſend a member of their own body to the ſy- 
nod, with the title of political commiſſary, who is al- 
ways a perſon conſpicuous for his learning, ability, and 
moderation. He harangues the ſynod, congratulatin 
them upon their meeting, with ſigns of harmony 
unanimity, and preſides in the aſſembly as a fort of mo- 


and two ſecretaries ;' the one a cler „and the other 
a layman. * The preſence of a political commiſſary, in 
behalf of the ſovereign, has a wonderful good effect on 
a body of men, who might otherwiſe be apt enough to 
ſhake hands with the reſpect they owe their ſuperiors, 
and extend their care to matters entirely out of their 
ſphere. This the ſtates appear to be extremely ſenſible 
of, and provide againſt it accordingly. 3 

in Holland 


is, that the conſiſtories are ſubordinated to the claſſes,” 
and theſe to the provincial ſynods; for as to national 
ſynods, there have been none ſince that of Dort, men- 
tioned above. ber P 


The Dutch language is a diale& of the German, and 
has a harſh ſound, but the better 
French. | | 


F 
Conſtitution, Commerce, Revenues, Furres, & c. 
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g In this council every deputy preſides a week by turns; 
and the ſtadtholder has a dekikve voice when the votes 


happen to be equal. The principal affairs that come 
under their deliberation are thoſe relating to the army 


and finances. The ſtadtholder is alſo preſident of the 


ſtates in every province, but has no ſeat in the ſtates- ge- 
neral. One diſſenting voice in the provincial ſtates pre- 


vs their coming to any reſolution. From the death of 
there had been no ſtadtholder, at leaſt for the provinces 

Holland, Zealand, and Weft Frieſland; but theſe 

o, in 1747, upon the French breaking into Dutch 
Flanders, made choice of William-Charles-Henry-Friſo, 
prince of -Qrange, and father of the preſent ſtadtholder, 

illiam V. The ſtadtholderſhip was at the ſame time 
made- hereditary to his heirs male and female, provided 
the latter did not marry the ſon of a king, or a papiſt. 
The ſtadtholder's powers and prerogatives are very con- 
fiderable : in particular, he ſeems directly, or by his in- 
fluence, to have the nomination of the magiſtrates, de- 


puties, and moſt of the officers, civil and military. In | 


ſhort, though he has not the title, he has more real 
power and authority than many kings; for beſides the 
influence and revenue he derives from the ſtadtholder- 
ſhip, he has ſeveral principalities, and large eſtates of 
his own. With reſpect to the adminiſtration of juſtice 
in this country, every province has its tribunal, to 
which, except in criminal cauſes, appeals lie from the 
petty and country courts ;z and it is ſaid, that juſtice is 
nd where diſtributed with more impartiality. | 

_ The taxes in theſe provinces are ſo many, and ſo 
heavy, eſpecially in Holland, that it is not without rea- 
ſon that a certain author aſſerts, that the only thing that 
has eſcaped taxation there is the air they breathe. The 
ordinary revenues of the republic are computed at be- 
tween two and three millions ſterling annually. Out of 
100 guilders, the province of Holland contributes 58, 
and, conſequently, above one half of the whole public 


expences..; For the encouragement of trade, the duties || 


on goods and merehandize are ſaid to be exceeding low. 


| Notwithſtanding the number and greatneſs of the taxes, | 


every province is ſaid to labour under very heavy debts, 
eſpecially Holland, and the public credit is not in the 
mot flouriſhing condition. 

Witch reſpect to their land forces in time of peace, 


ey ſeldom exceed 40, ooo, and very often fall ſhort of | 


at number. The loy a great many foreigners, 
in and Sorts” in their ſervice; and, in 
time of war, hire whole regiments of Germans. The 
chief command of the army is veſted in the ſtadtholder, 
under whom is the field-marſhal-general. In 1756, the 
expences of the army amounted only to 9,765,004 guil- 


ders. No nation in the world can fit out a more for- 
midable fleet than the Dutch, having always vaſt quan- 


tities 6f- timber prepared for building of ſhips, and ſuch | 


numbers of ſhip-carpenters and mariners: however, in 


times of peace, they uſually have no more than 30 in 
commiſſion, for the protection of their trade in the Me- 
diterranean, and to convoy their homeward-bound India- | 


men, &. 


The Dutch Eaſt-India company have had the mono- 


poly of the ſpice trade confiderably more than a century; 
we it is, perhaps, the moſt opulent trading company 
int the-uhſiverſe. * Though the United Provinces of 
themſelves-produce very few things, yet all the commo- 
ities and products of the globe may be procuted here. 


Tue ute teh like wiſe acquire great riches” by their her- 
ring, eod, and whale: fiſheries, and by their manufac- 


tüm of Hnen; paper, earthen- ware, &c, and by ſhip- 
baildihg: © very. provtnce has the tight of coinage; 
but all the pieces muſt be f à ſimilat intrinſic value; 


The following tables Gchibit, at one view; tlie value, in 


SA. 3 + 


li in: 
Engliſh money, of che 9 gold and * coin | 


liam III. prince of Orange, and king of England, |} 


Pf ̃ ⅛ Xe YER 
— 
Name. Value. E Name. Value. 
| . W C. J. a. Sy 4. d. | 
| [Ryder - ft 5 6 Three guilder piece | 5 541 
Half ryder h 12 9g ||Rix-dollar - = 4 6 
j Double ducatſo 19 1 ||Dollat - <= | 2 81 
Ducat - o 9 64|[Twenfy-eight ſtiver ] 
if | n 
| Six ſtiver piece = 0 61 
Pieces of five ſtiver 
; and a half "4 $4 
. |[Two ſtiver pieces, 
I i 
| | eleven of whic f 2 of 
x Make "© 
Is8 tiver pieces, eleven 13 
5 Il of which make Hl 0-4 


It is to be obſerved, that the ſmalleſt coin, or doit; is 
worth about half a farthing ; and that Engliſh, French, 
2 German coin, paſs current here for their intrinſic 
value. | 


* * * * * * * > 


Before we quit the United Provinces, it is proper to 
take notice of the county of Drenthe, the Generalite 
Lands, &c. 

The county of Drenthe is bounded on the ſouth by 
Bentheim and Over-Vſſel; on the north by Groningen; 
on the weſt by Frieſland ; and on the eaſt by Muntter, 
It is tolerably fertile; the ſtates conſiſt of the nobles and 
freeholders, the aſſembly is annually held at Aſſen, but 
no deputies are ſent from hence to the ſtates-general. 
Aſſen, the capital, is ſmall, well-built, and the feat of 
the high colleges ; and Koevorden, though a ſmall town, 
is one of the beſt fortified in Europe. 
| The Generalite Lands are thoſe parts of the Netherlands 
that appertain to the United Provinces in general. The 
hereditary ſtadtholder is governor of them all. The 
high tribunals are held at the Hague, Middleburg, and 
Veulo, and the eſtabliſhed religion is Calviniſm. Theſe 
lands conſift of part of the duchies of Brabant and 
Limburg, of the upper quarter of Gelderland, and part 
of F 0 of The principal places in Brabant, belonging 
to the ſtates, are the following; 

Bois le Duc on the Dieſt, 20 miles from Breda, is 
ſtrong by nature and art. The majority of the inhabi- 
| tants are Roman Catholics. The town contains ſeveral 
churches, maſs-houſes, à citadel, gymnaſium, &c. 
The manufactures are, linen, woollen, cutlery warts, 
needles, &c. It was once a biſhopric ; and the cathe- 
| dral, which is now in the hands of the Proteſtants, is 
one of the moſt magnificent in the Netherlands. Before 
the Reformation there were 16 monaſteries of both ſexes 
here. In the diſtrict to which the town gives name, are 
| the towns of Ofterwyk, Tilborg,  Boxtel, Einhoven, 
Girſchot, Helmond, Os, Grave, and Raveſtein. © The 
Grave is ſtrongly fortified, and belongs to the prince of 
Orange, who is alfo proprietor of the barony of Kuik, 
and other eſtates in the diſtrict. Raveſtein, with the 
lordfhip to which it gives name, are held as fiefs of the 
ſtates- general, by the elector Palatine; and Helmond is 
the property of the houſe of Aremberg. In the ſame 

diſtrict is alſo a lordſhip belonging to the Teutonic or- 
der, and two rich convents, which, by the indulgenee 
of the ſtates; are ſuffered to remain ** enjoy their an- 


| cient revenues. 


Breda, ſituated at the conflux of the Merk and the 
Aa, which, after their junction, are navigable from 
hence to the German Ocean, 14 miles from Dort to the 
| fouth, 20 from Bois le Duc to the weſt, and 25 iron 
Antwerp to the north-eaſt. .. It is pretty: well built an 

| fortified, and. a part of the adjacent country, may be 1a! 
' under water, exe are n one of which 1s 
| delightfully planted with trees, a moated_ caſtle, and ſe- 
veral churches ; but the trade and manufactures of the 
| town ate greatly declined;:., The ſtates have been pol- 
| ſefled of it ever — the year 1637, Here king Charles II. 
reſided. a thort time befqre be Jet out, when invited by 
his ſubjects to take poſſeſſion of: his kingdoms, and from 


CT hence 
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hence was dated his famous declaration. Here alſo, in 
1669, the famous tteaty of peace was concluded between 
the {aid king Charles, Lewis XIV. of France, and the 
ſtates-general, under the mediation of the king of 
Sweden. The neighbourhood of the town is very plea- 
ſant; among other agreeable objects are feveral woods, 
of which one is cut out into beautiful walks and viſtas. 
The town gives name to a barony, which contains 18 
little towns and villages, the principal of which are 
Williamſtadt and Steenbergen, which are both well for- 
tified and garriſoned. wi 9s | | 

Bergeh-op-Zodm is riot fo called from its being ſitu- 
ated on the river Zoom; for there is no ſuch river : 
thoſe who have been of that opinion have taken for a 
river a canal that runs through this city, arid was made 
for the conveniency of bringing into the town boats 
laden with turfs, which ſerve for fuel to the inhabitants. 
But Zoom, in Dutch, ſignifies a ſeam, an hem, or a 
| border, and was given to the country where this city 
ſtands, becauſe it borders upon the ſea ; and the city be- 
ing built on an hill, called in Dutch Berge, or Bergen, 
it was from thence called Bergen-op-Zoom, i. e.“ The 
Hill on the Border.“ It is 19 miles diſtant from Ant- 

rp to the north, and 17 from Breda towards the weſt. 
It i one of the ſtrongeſt places belonging to the Dutch, 
who very well fortified it in the year 1629, ſo that 
it is reckoned almoſt impregnable : on the fide towards 
Antwerp they have built a l half- moon, which ex- 
tends as far as the fort called Kyk- in- de- Pot; i. e. Look 
into the pot.” That fort is defended by four redoubts, 
with batteries planted with great guns on every fide. 
There is a canal from the ſea to this city, by which ſup- 
plies of men and ammunition can be brought in, with- 
out being prevented by the beſiegers. And from this 
city to the ſea, there are eleven forts well planted with 


cannon, and a great many redoubts and paliſadoes along | 
the dyke or cauſeway. Towards Steenbergen there are | 


alſo ſeveral fortifications, with a great many redoubts 
and entrenchments; and as the country t it is 
marſhy, and often overflowed, the approaches to it are 
very difficult. It is reckoned a ſea- port town, becauſe 


it is pretty near the ſea, with which it has a communi- 


cation by means of the river Scheld. Its harbour is 
very ſine, and defended on both ſides by ſtrong forts. 
The houſes here are well built, and the ſquare large and 
beautiful. The church of St. Gertrude is a noble piece 


of architecture; its roof being but one ſingle arch vault- 
ed over. The palace of the marquis is al ſo worth ſeeing. || 


Maeſtricht, on the Maes, is one of the ſtrongeſt for- 


treſſes belonging to the republic, ſtanding 12 miles from |; | 
2 - is now almoſt choaked up. The fortifications are re- 


Leige, and 48 from Bruſſels. The ftates-general, to 
whom it was yielded up by the treaty of Munſter, are 


having ſucceeded to the rights of the dukes of Brabant. 
There are many popiſſi convents in it, and churches be- 
longing to different ſects, and a ſtrong garriſon is main- 


tained by the ſtates ; the magiftracy conſiſts partly of Cal- 


viniſts and partly of Roman -Catholics, and the latter 
muſt be natives of the biſhopric of Liege; in a hill in 


the neighbourhood, is a horizontal quarry full of long | 


winding paſſages, in which, in time of war, the coun- 
try people ſecure their cattle and valuable effects; 40, ooo 
men, it is ſaid, might lodge in it with great convenience. 


The town contains about 3000 houſes, and 13,000 in- | geld. ; - hgmities the Yuice | 
Ghent; for the inhabitants having dug a canal 


habitants, beſides the garriſon. - There is a Calvinift 
Eymnaſium and grammar-ſchool here, the maſters and 
ofeſſors of which are paid by the ſtates; a large col- 
ge, a commandery of the Teutonie order, a ſtately town- 
houſe, and governor's houſe, with other public buildings. 


In the t of the duchy of Linſburg belonging to | Fo 
enn 2 $, Aoi | had its name from Philip II. King of Spain, who caufed 


the ſtates- general, are, 


Valkenburg, the Falcon's Mountain, or Caſtle, 


which ſtands on the river Geul; and, though but a ſmall 

open place, is the capital of a county. © By a particular 

privilege: it is'exempted from all taces. 
Dalem, otherwiſe called St. Gravendal, a ſmall town 

on the river Berwine. 7 e 

In the upper part of Gelderland belonging to the 
tes- general, are the following places 0 
Venlo has its name from its ſituation. amofig Tow mea- 
ws, which is the meaning of its name in Dutch. It 


ſtands on the right bank of the Maes, ſeven miles diſ- 
tant from Geldre to the ſouth, and 17 from Ruremonde 
do the north, It is not well enough fortified to be able 


n 
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to hold out a long ſiege. Its rampart is about three miles 
in compaſs, and on the fide of the Maes it conſiſts of a 
wall, formerly flanked with ſeveral towers, moſt of 
which have been demoliſhed. On the other fide the 
rampart is only a terrace, on which they have planted a 
double row of trees that afford a pleaſant walk round 
the city. There ate ſeveral other ſeparate works to de- 
fend the approaches to the city. Over-againft one of 


the gates there is in the tiver an iſland named the Waert, 


which forms a pretty good harbour to ſhelter veſſels 
againſt ice in winter. In the middle of that iſland there 
Was formerly an half- moon, which is fallen to ruin, and 
ſerves now as a garden for the govetnor. But of late 
they have built on a point of the iſland a baſtion lined 
with brick. Over-againft the iſland; on the other fide 
of the Maes, there is a plain; which leads to, fort St. 
Michael, at the diſtance of about two muſket-ſhots from 
Venlo. That fort contains only the eommander's houſe, 
the major's, and the ſutler's, with four or five cazerns. 
The city of Venlo is of a ſquare form, and pretty 
large, having two ſquares: the town-houſe ſtands in 
one, whete they alſo keep a market three times a week; 
the other is the parade, and place of arms. There are 
between eight or 900 houſes here, and about 4000 inha- 
bitants, moſt of whom are Roman Catholies, who en- 
joy the free and public exereiſe of their religion. They 
have but one parochial church, and ſeveral convents. 
The Dutch Proteſtants have a pretty church here, and this 
is the only frontier town where there is no French miniſter. 

The houſes are very indifferent, and the inhabitants 
generally ſo poor, that they let their houſes fall to ruitt. 


The magiſtracy is compoſed of a ſchout, a burgomafter, 


ſeven ſcheepens, three counſellors, and two ſecretaries. 
The burgomaſter is changed annually by the ſtates-ge- 
neral, and choſen among the ſcheepen, from .a nomina- 
tion of three preſented to them by the counſellors. 
Stevenſweert is a ſtrong fortreſs with ſeven baſtiont. 
It ſtands in an iſland of the Maes, near the borders of 


the duchy of Cleves, and the biſhopric of Liege, three 


miles below Maeſyck, and nine above Ruremonde. In 
the year 1633, after the death of the infanta Iſabella, 
the marquis of Aitove, whom Philip IV. king of Spain 
had appointed governor of the Low Countries, tif ne 
could pitch upon a more proper perſon, cauſed this for- 
treſs to be built; and in order to obſtruct the trade of 
the Dutch up and down the Maes, he cauſed a bridge of 
boats to be made here, the head of which he fortified. 
The principal places belonging to the ſtates- general in 
Flanders are, X | n 
Sluys, on the German Ocean, the harbour of which 


markably ſtrong, but the air is ſo bad that the garriſon muſt 


fovereigns of it, jointly with the biſhop of Liege, as || be changed _ year. All the other Duteh governors 


in Flanders are ſubordinate to the governor of this town. 


Hulſt, a ſtrong fortified town, ſituated in a” fruitful 


| plain, which may be laid under water, The commodity 


— 


it chiefly deals in is corn, 2 canal, or harbour, 
2 


which communicates with the Weſt-Scheld. The forts 
and lines by which it is ſutrounded, render the 2 
proaches to it very difficult; but the air is none of th 
beſt, and moſt of the inhabitants are papiſts. It gives 
name to a bailiage, which is of conſiderable extent. 
Sas van Ghent, a ſmall but ſtrong town, on 'a bay of 
the Weſt-Scheld. Its name ſignifies the fluice of 


hence to that city, erected à fluice here for keeping up 
the waters. About a mile from the town is a fort called 
St. Antony's, which was built for the defence of the fluice. 

Philippine, a ſmall but well fortified töwon, on the 
weſtern arm of the Scheld, called Brackman-water. It 


it to be built. = | Ta 
Fort St. Donnaas, not far from Sluys. | 
In this part of Flanders is the iſland of Radfand, or 

Catſand, which, as well as many other places whoſe 


names begin with Cat, is . akoded yp 5 
y inhabited part of the Ne- 


from the Catti, who former tt of the Ne: 
therlands. It lies over- againſt Sluys, and is very fertile. 
To defend it againſt the fea, to which it is much ex- 


| poſed in ſtormy weather 7 ſtrong dykes have been crete F 


and are kept in repair at a vaſt pennen. 
The hiftory of the United 50 inet Will be included 
in that of the Netherlands in genetll. 
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A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM. OF GEOGRAPHY. 


H A F. A. 


' FLANDERS, or the AUSTRIAN NETHERLANDS. 


LANDERS is a province of the Netherlands, 
being bounded by the German Ocean and United 
Provinces on the north; by Brabant on the eaſt; 
| by Hainault and Artois on the ſouth ; and by 
another part of Artois, and the German Ocean, on the 
weſt. It is 60 miles long, 50 broad, flat, level, fertile, 
has a good air, and contains 30 walled towns, 1158 vil- 
lages, 48 abbies, &c. The men are heavy and labo- 
rious, but love good living; the women are induſtrious 
and handſome ; the inhabitants are papiſts in all parts, 
except thoſe belonging to the Dutch ; and the manu- 
factures are linen, lace, and tapeſtry, The ſeveral 
diſtin diſtricts are as follow: | 


F 


BRABANT is bounded on the north by the United 
Provinces z. on the ſouth by ns and Namur; on 
the weſt by Flanders, properly ſo called; and on the eaſt 
by Leige. The air is good, and the ſoil fruitful. . It is 
RT] by ſeveral rivers, the chief of which is the De- 
-mer, or Rupel. There are two fine canals in it, one of 
which joins the Senne and the Rupel, and coſt 800, ooo 
florins; the other runs from Louvain to the Rupel. 
Between Louvain and Bruſſels. is a fine ſtone cauſeway, : 
and another reaching from Louvain to Thienen and 
Leige. The ſouthern part, called Walloon-Brabant, is | 


mountainous, but not unfruitful. In Auſtrian-Brabant | 
re 1 walled towns, beſides a great many bo- 


- are reckoned 19 
- reughs and villages. The ſtates of the province conſiſt 
of the clergy, nobility, and repreſentatives of the chief 
towns. Theſe ſtates meet four times a year at Bruſſels. | 
In them; and the viceroy, the * power, and that 
of levying money, is veſted, but the whole aſſembly 
muſt be unanimous in paſſing an act. They appoint a 
kind of committee, of two clergymen and two noble- 
men, to. meet daily during their receſs. There are four 
Hereditary officers of ſtate for this province, viz. the ſe- 
neſchal, the chamberlain, the marſhal, and the guidon : 
beſides which, there alſo is a great huntſman, a great 
falconer, a great foreſter, a chief juſtice in eyre, and a 
maſter of the wolf-hunters. The high council of Bra- 
bant, which is divided into two chambers, or courts, 
is chiefly held at Mechlin, where moſt of the pro- 
vincial cauſes are tried. The K Carhalis: iy the 
only religion of this country; and the number and opu- 
. coy. of the eccleſiaſtics a was great. . At Mechlin is 
the ſee of an archbiſhop, to whom are ſubje the pre- 
Hates of Antwerp, Ghent, Boiſleduc, Bruges, Ipres, 
and Ruremond. In the archbiſhopric are 14 collegiate 
chutches, and 203 cloiſters. This, with many other 
"countries, came to the houſe of Auſtria by the marriage 
"of Maria, daughter of Charles the Bold, duke of Bur- 
gundy, with Maximilian archduke of, Auſtria... The 
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[principal manufaRures are, 
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*.. The Walloon language, which, is ſpaken here, is a 
"mixture of German French, and e The arms 
of the d Lion, Or; in.a Field, Sable. Au- 
{triag. Prabang, is divided into ſeveral quarters. In the 
guarier of Louvain De Pencipa! e 
8 3 Es on the Dyle, 13 miles caſt of Bruſſels, was 


| r of ibe duchy; but at preſent Bruſ- 


| 


| 


| 
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antiquity, having been founded by the 8 Aſnul- 
phus as a check againſt the Normans. The emperor 
Charles V. was educated in the caſtle, which long con- 
tinued the reſidence of the dukes of Brabant. Many 
aſſemblies of the ſtates have been kept in it. The 
churches and cloiſters are very numerous and fine, both 
within and without the town, which is very large, but 


not populous; for there are many meadows, vineyards, 


gardens, and orchards, within the walls. The ſtadt- 
houſe and the church of St. Peter are very beautiful. In 
the beginning of the 14th century the manufacture of 
woollen cloths was ſo great here, that there were above 
4000 woollen-drapers, and above 150,000 weavers in the 
city: when they went home from their work, a great 
bell was rung to give notice to the mothers to keep their 
children within doors, leſt they ſhould be trampled under 
feet by that crowd of workmen ; but in 1380, the jour- 
neymen weavers, and other tradeſmen, revolted, took up 
arms, threw 17 of their magiſtrates out of the windows 
of the town-houſe, and laid waſte all Brabant: at laſt, 
however, they were ſubdued, ſome of their ringleaders 


| executed, and moſt of the others baniſhed. Of theſe, 


many retired to England, and were kindly received, 
The trade of Louvain hath ever ſince been upon the de- 
eline, and at preſent is inconſiderable, conſiſting chiefly 
in the excellent beer which is brewed there, of which a 
great quantity is ſent to the neighbouring cities, eſpeci- 
ally to Bruſſels. With a view to reſtore this city to its 
former luſtre, an univerfity was founded in it in 1426, 
by John IV. duke of Brabant, which enjoys great pri- 
vileges, granted to it both by the popes and dukes. There 
are above 40 colleges; and in the hall, where the public 
exerciſes are performed, are three ſpacious rooms, where 


lectures are read every morning in divinity, law, and 


phyſic, to which the ſcholars, in every college, may re- 
ſort. The Hollanders have a college here for their Ro- 
man Catholic: the Engliſh, one of Auguſtine monks; 
— 2 7 one of Dominicans, and e of Re- 
collects. o give encouragement to learning, 

Sixtus IV. * to the univerſity; A. D. „r 
privilege of preſentation to all the livings in the Nether- 
lands. The church which . 7 to the jeſuit's con- 
vent, is admired for the elegance of its architecture, and 
the pulpit, made of oak, is ſuppoſed to be the moſt beau- 
tiful in the univerſe. The convent for Engliſh ladies 
is very capacious and elegant, and more richly endowed 
than any other in the low countries. The burghers of 
Louvain boaſt, that their city was never taken by force. 
In 1710, indeed, the French entered it by ſtratagem, but 


were ſoon repulſed with great loſs by the citizens. To 


reward their fidelity and bravery, Charles, then ſtiled 


king of Spain, and afterwards emperor, preſented them 


with a golden key, which is ſtill kept in the town- 


Tienen on the Ghete, is ſeven miles eaſt of Louvain. 


It was formerly 'a very conſiderable city, but is now 


greatly decayed. Here are two, collegiate churches, the 
canons of one of which are permitted to marry, but if 
they become widowers, they are not allowed to wed a 
ſecond time, unleſs they reſign their prebends. No lay- 


man has been able to aſcertain the amcunt of their reve- 
nues, as they arę bound by oath not to reveal it. They 
muſt be all natives of the place, and the prebends are 


in their on gift, ſo that upon the Whole they are very 
opulent. Befides the above, here are eight nunneries 
and fix monaſteries. ee, e ee 
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the duke of Aremberg and Arſchot; and Limale is a fine 
borough town. e 
Gemblours is ſeated on the river Orne; ſix miles diſtant 
from Namur to the north-weſt, and 21 from Louvain to 
the ſouth. It ſtands upon a ſteep hill, encompaſſed on 
all ſides with precipices, except towards the eaſt,” where 
a little bill hangs over it. | 
abbey of St. Hubert, of the BenediQtine order: the ab- 
bot is the firſt nobleman of Brabant, has the title of earl 
of Gemblours, of which he is temporal lord, and has, 
as ſuch, the firſt voice in the aſſembly: of the ſtates of 
Brabant. There was formerly in: this abbey à famous 
library, furniſhed with a great many antient manuſcripts. 


This abbey has alſo produced ſeveral learned men; and, 
others, the celebrated monk Sigebertus, author 
of the Chronicon Gemblacenſe, well known by the 


amongſt 


learned: he died here in the year 1112, and his chroniele 
was continued by abbot Anſelmus till the year 1137, 
when he died. Gemblours is famous in hiftory by the 
victory which don John of Auſtria gained near it the 
ziſt of January 1578, over the army of the ſtates- gene- 


ral, commanded by Antony de Coignies, who loſt all his 
N this defeat was 


cannon; and was himſelf taken priſoner: 
imputed to the abſence of the chief officers of the ſtates, 
who were then at Bruſſels, and to the jealouſy ſome 
others had conceived againſt x” fon of Orange. 
In the abbey of this town king William took up his 
head quarters during a great part of his wars- with 

At the diſtance of about five miles from this city, 


towards the-north-weſt, ſtands an abbey of the Ciſtercian | 


order, called the abbey of Villers, in a wood of the 
ſame name; and, at about three miles diſtance, to- 
wards Namur, is the abbey of Argenton, or Ciſtercian 


Dieſt, a little city upon the river Demer, is r7 miles 
diſtant from Louvain to the north-eaſt, and About 40 


from Bois-le-Due to the ſouth. The town is not large, 


but noted for the woollen cloths, hoſe, and other manu- 
factures; as alſo b 
which is ſold in all the neighbouring towns. They keep 
every Aſh-Wedneſday a famous fair for horſes. 
City, with its territory, has the title of a barony, which 
belonged to king William, and is claimed at preſent by 
ſeveral of his heirs. There are at Dieſt two collegiate 
Churches, and ſeveral: convents of friars and nuns.  / 
The French lines in Brabant running along by this 
paces it ſurrendered to the duke of Marlborough, when 
had foreed theſe lines in 1705. But towards the end 
of the ſame campaign, the French retook it, and diſ- 
mantled it. However, at laſt the allies again got poſſeſ- 
ſion of it, and it remained to the houſe of Auſtria by the 
peace of Utrecht. . 8 
To this barony belon 
It ſtands between Al 


s alſo the little town of Sichem. 
and Dieſt. There is in that 


town a convent of regular canoneſſes of the order of St. 


Auguſtin. 55 | 7 

Montaigne, in Flemiſh Scherpen-Heuvel, that is to 
ſay, Sharp-Mount, and in Latin Mons Acutus, which 
ſignifies the ſame, is thus called from its ſituation on the 


top of an hill: it ſtands between Dieſt and Sichem; and, | 


though ſmall, is very regularly built, of an heptagon 
figure. It is famous for an image of the Holy Virgin, 
which ſtood formerly in a little niche againſt a tree ; but 
In the year 1609, the archdukes of Auſtria built here a 
chapel, or ſmall church, which is become very rich by 
the offerings of the deyotees to that image. 

amillies is a ſmall village, near 11 miles from Na- 
mur, where, in the year 1706, the duke of Marlborough 
defeated the French, and obtained a ſignal victory. 
we on the Ghete, a ſtrong town, ſeven miles 

Tienen, is in a marſhy ſituation, which renders it 
almoſt inacceflible ; but the air is extremely bad, on 
which account the ſovereigns of the country uſed for- 
— to baniſh hither thoſe whom they had a mind to 

unt . $ > - MY. 

Landen is a ſmall town of very little conſequence in 
itſelf, but rendered famous by the deſperate battle fought 
near it in the 1693, between the confederates under 
the command of king William and the elector of Bava- 
Na, and the French commanded by the dukes of Lux- 
emburg, Villeroy, and Berwick, in which the former 
were defeated. e age . 
75 
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rope, is built after the Italian manner, with rows of 
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Arſchot on the Demer, ſeven miles from Louvain, is 
a ſmall but ftrongly fortified town, and capital of the 
duchy of the ſame name. | , ee 
In the Bruſſels quarter of Brabant the principal places 
Are, ; | S, 2 parent - 4 
Bruſſels, which gives name to the territory, is, though 
but ſecond in rank, not only the capital of Brabant, but 
of the Netherlands in general, It is 13 miles weft of 


Louvain, and 172 eaſt of London, ſituated on the brow 


of a hill; and watered by the little river Senne, lat. 50 
deg. 51 min, north; long. 2 deg. 30 min. weſt. The 
proſpect of it at a diſtance is admirable, but upon enter- 
ing it, its irregularity is rather diſguſtful to à ſtranger; 
It is ſeven miles in circumference (and conſequently too 
large to hold out a long ſiege) has ſeven ſtrong gates, 
and is ſurrounded by a double brick wall, and” deep 
ditches. It is exceedingly populous,” and the houſes are 
very handſome. Here ate ſeven beautiful ſquares; in 
particular, the great ſquare or market- place, is one of 
the moſt noble in Europe; around it are the halls of the 
different trading companies, and the town-houſe. The 
latter occupies one quarter, and the fronts of the whole 
are embelliſhed with ſculptures, gilding, Latin inſerip- 
tions, &c. The town-houſe, which is an elegant ſtruc- 
ture, contains the apartments for the aſſembl. of the 
ſtates of Brabant. They are ſpacious and pen finel 
adorned with tapeſtry in gilt frames, and many origin 
paintings. On the top of the ſteeple, which is 364 feet 
high, is the ſtatue of St. Michael killing the dragon, of 
gilt copper, 17 feet high, which ſerves for a weather 
cock. The public buildings in general, particularly the 
palaces and courts of the ſeveral princes, counts, and 
other perſons of diſtinction, together with the churches 
and eloiſters, are — and magnificent. Behind the 
Imperial palace, that ſtood in the higheſt part of the city, 
but was burnt down not many years ago, is a park well 
ſtocked with deer, and planted with trees like that of St. 
James's at London, for the inhabitants to walk in. At 
the farther end of it is a fine pleaſure houſe, built by the 
emperor Charles V. after his abdication. Of the other 
palaces, thoſe of the prince de la Tour and Taxis, and 
of the Engliſh earl of Aileſbury are very fine; and of 
the gardens, thoſe of the duke of Bournonville are the 
mold Qelightful. In all the palaces are collections of 
original paintings by the moſt eminent maſters, both 
Italian and Flemiſh. The arſenal is well worth ſeeing 
on account of the curious antique arms. The opera- 
houſe, which is certainly the nobleſt and largeſt in Eu- 
lodges or cloſets, in moſt of which are chimnies. The 
lodge ET to the prince de Ligne is hung with 
looking-glafles, in which, while he fits by the fire and 
drinks a bottle, or eats his ſupper, he may ſee the whole 
repreſentation, without being ſeen by the actors or com- 
pany. ' Four fine pictures of the markets of Bruſſels by 
ubens and Snyder, which coſt the dukes of St. Pierre 
„ooo florins, and for which the French king, Lewis 
XIV. offered great ſums; are now in the poſſeſſion of 
the Orford family. This city is extremely well provided 
with water, having 20 public fountains, adorned with 
ſtatues at the corners of the moſt public ſtreets. The - 
lower part of the city is called the Rivage, and is cut 
into canals, which communicate with the great canal, 
extending from Bruſſels to the Scheld, 15 miles. 
this canal, which was finiſhed in 1561, and coſt the city 
800,000 florins, a perſon may fail: from Bruſſels to the 
North Sea; and large covered boats called treck-ſchuyts 
actually go twice a day to Antwerp and back again. Each 
boat is dran by one horſe only, which goes a gentle 
pace at the rate of three miles an- hour, and the fare is 
about two-pence farthing for every hour. Along the 
canals, both within and without the city, are fine walks 
planted with trees, as in Holland, and alſo on the walls. 
Of the churches the moſt remarkable is that of St. Gu- 
dula, which is an old Gothic building on the outfide, 
but finely adorned within. 
monuments of illuſtrious princes, and all around it are a 
eat many pretty chapels, in one of which they wor- 
ſhip three hoſts, which, they ſay, were ſtabbed in tha 
year 1369, by a Jew, and bled. Theſe are expoſed © 
every teſtival, in a chalice, richly ſet with diamonds, 


and on the Sunday after the 13th 'of July, there is a 
memory. of this ſtabbing, when the 
4 H Hhuoſts 


yearly proceſſion in 


In the choir are ſeveral fins 
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' ſels to the north, but ſtrong 


— by four deſcents, both b 
men, tou 
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— pi leapt city, decorated im @ great | 
number of. valuable precious ſtones, and astended by all 
the clergy, ſecular and regular, „the magiſtrates, courts 
of juſtice, the ,govemar. of ;the province. - The 
chapel where they are kept is all of marble, and the altar 


is appointed by che fovetoigh, \whormſt chufe one cut 
of three canoneſſes named to him by the chapter. The 
abbe(s is ſpiritual and tempotal dady:of the city, and of 


its diſtrict.; and had fonmetlycherright of coinage. There 


| axe — within the diſtrict of this city. The 


ſolid ſlver. Among che dleiſters of albronders, there 
— two Epglith, one of which: is of Dominican ladies, 


toyn enjoys large priuil cand-wgreatiquimtity-of fine 
inen is made here, requai 0 that of Cambray. 5 | 


faunded by cardinal Howard in he reign.ef{Gbarles H. About: five miles tothe fouthoof this ity Randsithe 

of which a lady of the houſe of Norfolk is always ab- village af Sene f, famous:for w battte fought tar it in 

5 and g he other is of nuns of (the enedictine oer. 1 44 under the prinoe df (Orange, 
| 


beguinage here is like a little town, ſutraundediby tand che 


a, wall and deep ditqh, and ſubdivided into wariqus q mall 
. and laneg. Ihe number of :beguines, who haue 
UI ſeparate apartments, amount to above, ao; bey an 
ne arhom they chuſe out of their 
dun body; their church — elegant, and they have 
a conſeſſor appointed by the biſnep of Antwerp. dere 


is a pawabroker general, or public office, for lending 
m upon pledges at a moderate intereſt. It is called 
2 amit af Piety, and was eſtabliſhed by the arch- 

hop Albert and his conſort Aſabella, in the year 161 7. 
Several. private, paſſages lead to it, ſo that any perſon may 
enter it without being ſeen going in ftom the qublic 
ſtreets. - The inhabitants of ſeemito have had a 

t ꝓredilection for the number ſeven, aa 

mths city we find ſome feotſteps of the antient fancy 
for that number; for chere are ſeven 5 Hoes | 
enter into the great manket ; ſeven; 


poration; ſeven ,pariſh 


reash\- eammanater] chy the prince of Conde. 
Ichayifaught ai thagreat furytonl bath ſides eight houls 
during daynligbt, and tua by moon-light!; but the moon 
ſettingiohliged them to gi vd αε rr Plie French pretended 
they chad carried : the day, bene they. tuo more pri- 
-Loners than the Mutch z ibut dhe latter remained maſters 
f she feld af battle. There were above 14, doo imen 
killed en both; ſides; hut the French toltimore' men than 
N had a great many r of diſtinction 
' +630 £54 i Rt 13334fh 1 FR any FIOG JA 0 TTY 
Ia. che Brabant quarter of Antwerp a rec 
Antwerp, Which gives name to the marquifate vf the 
Holy Aomanempire, or of Antwerp. Phis City is ſituated 
on che Scheld, 25 miles morth of: Bruſſels. It is the third 
in ank in Brabant, extenſive, elagantly built, contains 
ac wille ſtreets, and aa capacious ſquares. The cheuſes 
are loſty, built af free - ſtone, and have oourtschefore, and 


| ely houſes in || gardens behind them. At one end of à nuble ſtreet, 
e market, let out by the ſenate for the ae af the cor - called Mere-ftreet, there is a brazen crucifix, 33 feet in 
iſh churches; ſeven noble families, beight. Ihe cathedral, dedicated do the Virgin Mary, 


sminent ge. neu » — great privileges ; ſeven and the, ſtadthouſe, are very magnificent ſtructures. 


midwives, licemi { 
poor, as well as the rich, when called ſeven 


tes of 


and ſworn: by the ſenate, 49 viſut the ITheenxchange for merchants is the qirſt that was built in 
public || Europe, and from which Sir Thomas Greſham ' took his 
Doric work, remarkable for leading to ſo many model of that at London, as dit al ſo thuſe at Amſterdam. 


pes of | pleaſure, or different exerciſes; via. one to It has four ſpacious gates, oppoſite one another, which 
= — to fiſhing, a third to hunting, a fourth axe always open ; and the walks on each fide are ſup- 
io pleaſant fields, a fifth do paſture - grounds, a fixth to || ported dy 143 pillars of blue marble, all engraved, but 
not two of them: alike. Tbe length of this exchange is 
Izhis city is ſaid 40 have entertained at ane time ſeven 180 feet, and the breadth 440. Underneath are vaults 
crowned heads, beſides the dukes of Savoy and Lorrain, and magazines for merchants goods; and above, an 


ſprings and vigeyards, and a ſeventh to gardens. 


with 9000 horſe belonging to cheir retinues. Tbe inns, 


ager may dine any time bet wixt 3 on 
Far or eight diſhes of meat, for leſs than a ſhi ling 


for f- pence Engliſh, by the hour, you may have a 
Coach to carry you wherever you pleaſe. At the gate of | 


( 


iſh. Ihe wines alſo are very good and cheap; and | 


| 


| 
| 


academy for. painting, ſculpture, architecture, and ma- 


. — art equal to any in the world: af thematies, I his exchange colt the dity in building 
| 399,000 crauns; and, indeed, this city was once the 


emporium far trade on this ſide of Europe, being ſituated 
on che banks pf the river Scheld, where ſhips of the 

reateſt hurthen came up to her quays, as upon the river 
Thames at London. But when the ſeven United Pro- 


Bruflels begins the famous wood of Segne, af great en- vinces were declared a free ſtate, and the navigation ef 


tent, aut of which the inhabitants are allowed to cut a the Scheld was yielded 120 them 


© the trees axe cut down, freſh ones are planted in their 
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by Spain, they built a 
fort called Lillo, ſeven miles below” this city, on the 
narroweſt part of the river, to hinder” all ſhipping from 


rogm, by which means the foreft will continue for ever || coming up, except what paid cuſtom to them: and as 
for the banefit of the par. This city is the ſeat of the || Fluſhing, in Zealand, is at the mouth of the river 


council of ſtate, the privy-eouncil, the council of 
ſinances, the war-gouncil, and the chamber of accompts 
ef the chancery and ſtedal court of Brabant, the court 
of the grand foreſter, and a particular chamber of ac- 


it ſuffered much by a French bombardment : in 1706 
allies made themſelves maſters of it; and the French in 


1746. Here is à ſtatue of gilt marble erected by the 


company of brewers to prince Charles of Lorrain, go- 
vergar-egneral of the Auſtrian Netherlands. 
Vilverden, a poor paltry town, ſeven miles from Bruſ- 
both by nature and art. It 
ſtands en the canal of Bruſſels, has an old caſtle, in 
Which are kept the archives of Brabant, and is the capi- 
tal of a diſtrict, containing 18 villages beſides. Here it 
wes that the famous William Findal, who ſirſt tranſlated 
the New Teſtament into Engliſh, ſuffered martyrdom, 
contrary to the law of nations, he being a ſubject of 


and. | pacpy = wh) 7 5 7 } 
el is 15 miles diſtant from Bruſſels to the ſouth, 
and 1 from Charleroy tothe north. It is a pretty con- 
ſiderahle city, ſince, beſides two collegiate churches, 
there at five paxochial ones, and ſeveral convents, one 
of which is ſer police learning. There ate alſo. ſeveral 
nunneries, and a chapter of canopeſſes, who muſt all be 
-of princes, or counts, or at leaſt of noble 
the father and the mo- 


| 
| 


y 


| 


| 
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Scheld, they took effectual care to make the navigation 
that way impracticable: fo that trade took wing from 
Antwerp to Amfterdam, a town formerly not very con- 
ſiderable, but now one of the moſt flouriſhing in Eu- 


for the province of Brabant. The trade of this || rope. This drove the merchants of Antwerp to turn 
coniifts in camblets, laces, and tapeſtries manufac- || their heads to . jewelling, painting, and banking, which . 
red here, and ſent all over Europe. In the year 1695 || they have continued to this day to the greateſt perfection; 
the {| for at Antwerp you may negotiate bills of exchange for 


any ſum to ay Hoe of lere is likewife an 
excellent manufactory of and lace, and for the 
promotion of trade an infurance company has been 
erected. This city is the ſee of à biſhop, Who, as ab- 


bot of St. Bernard, is the ſecond prelate in Brabant. 


The biſhopric is of great extent, and the cathedral a moſt 
noble pile, with one of the fineſt les in the world. 
The emperer Charles V. when he made his entry into 
Antwerp, ſaid it ought to be put in a cafe, and ſhewed 
only once a year for 2 rarity. The houſe ' of the Hans- 
Towns, built when the city was in. its flouriſhing con- 
dition, is a ſtately building, with magazines above for 
dry goods, and cellars below for wet, and in the middle 
ſtory were goo lodging rooms for merchants; but now 
it is turned to a horſe barrack. There is a market here 
called the Friday's marker, becauſe it is held every Fri- 
day, where all ſorts of houſhold goods, pictures, and 
jewels, are ſold by auction. No city in che Netherlands 
has fo many and ſuch fine churches as this. Many of 
them, particularly the cathedral and jeſuit's church, ale 
adorned with paintings, by Sir Peter Paul Rubens, Who 


ther's ſide- Theabbak is Riled princeſs of Nivelle, and 
22. — 1 55 


* 


was a native of this city ; and by Quintin Maſſeys, 
; - Fn 6 J 


is ſaid to have been a blackſmith, but that having fallen 


in love with a painter's daughter, and been told by her 
father when he aſked her of him in marriage, that he 
would have none but a painter for his ſonzinslaw, He 
went to Italy toſtudy painting, and, ina few Years, 're- | 
turned ſo eminent in his new :profeſon, that he found 
no difficulty in obtaining the father's vpnſent. He. is in- 
terred at the entry of the cathedral, Where hls effigy. is 
put up, with an inſcription ſignifying, that donſugal 
love made an Apelles of a blackſmith. Phe defofe- 
mentioned church is extremely magnificent, and the 
chapel of the Virgin, joining to it, {11 more ſo. 
Among the cloiſters the moſt remarkable are, the noble 
and rich abbey 6f St. Michuel, on the banks“ of the 
Scheld, the apartments of which are- truly royal, and itt 
which all ſoverei 1 that paſs this dy actually 
lodge; and the Engliſh. nunnery, of the order of St. 
Tereſa, the nuns of which neuer wear linen, nor kat 
fleſh, and lie upon ſtraw: the grates of the convent are 
ſo diſmal, that it looks like a priſon. As to che Tortifil 
cations of the city, it is enwfnRed with a fine wall, 
planted with rows of trees on euch ſide, with Walks be- 
tween, broad enough for two'Coaches to go breaſt, 
being al ſo defended by a very ſtrong, large, regular ei- 
tadel, in form of a pentagon, erètted by the duke of 
Alva in 1568, which commands the town arid the 
neighbouring country. The magiſtracy of this eity is 
choſen only out of the ſeven patrician families, and con- 
ſiſts of two burgomaſters, and 18 echevins, beſides infe- 
rior magiſtrates. . Among the privileges granted te —2 
its princes, there is one by which every perſon born in it 
zs a citizen, though both his father and mother were fo- 
reigners. When the duke of Alencon, brother to the 
French king Henry HI. whom the ſtates-general had 
appointed governor of the Netherlands, made an attempt, 
in 1582, to ſurprize this city, the citizens defended 
themſelves ſo bravely, that they drove the French out of 
the town, killed 1500 of them, of which goo were no- 
blemen, and took 2000, with the loſs of only 80 men: 
the duke having, by this ſtep, loſt the confidence of the 
ſtates, retired to France, where he ſoon died of grief. 
The ſiege which this city held out in 1585 againſt the 
duke of Parma, . governor of the Netherlands, is 'ofie of 
the moſt renowned in hiſtory. The ſiege laſted a tWelve- 
month; and he never could have fucceeded, had it not 
been for the ſtupendous bridge he laid over the Scheld to | 
carry on his attack. Here the celebrated geographer 
Abraham Ortelius was born. In the noble ſteeple of the 
cathedral mentioned above are 33 bells, and two chimes, 
a clock with a diameter of 30 feet, and a croſs at top, 
which is 15 feet in height. 1 tte 
Lier, on the conflux of the Greater and Leſſer Nethe, 


— 


1 


10 miles from Antwerp, is a ſmall town, but ſtrong both 


by art and nature. A paved road leads from hence to 
Antwerp. Here is a ſpacious market- place, where once 
every week, from St. John's day to St. Martin's, they 
keep a famous market for black cattle. They brew an 
excellent ſort of white beer, called Caveſſe, which is 
very much eſteemed all over the Netherlands: they alfo 
make Jace, which is reckoned equal to that of Mechlin. 
The chief church, which is a c6llegiate one, is a fine | 
building, adorned with an harmonious chime of bells. 
"There are ſeveral convents and nunfleries here; among 
the latter, is that of Engliſh bare-footed Carmelite nuns. 
The Carthuſians have a monaſtery, the largeſt in the 
Netherlands: the circumference of the walls. that incloſe 
the cells and kitchen-garden, is a full Engliſh mile, and 
the monks have a larger privilege” granted them by the 
pope than the other monaſteries of that order ; for they 
are allowed to dine together in the nent, every Wed- 
neſday ; and although they eat nothing but fiſh, they 
have each a bottle of wine at dinner, and have the liber- 
ty, ſix-weeks in ſummer, to go abroad in coaches t6 take 
the air, and to ſtay out from ſeven of the clock in the 
morning till five at night. The monaſtery is very large, 
and the cloiſters leading to the cells afe paved. © 


een — — 


Turnhout is a fmall city with the title of a fordſfiip: it. 


was built by Henry IV. duke of Brabant, about the year 
1212, and is 21 miles diſtant from Antwerp to the eaft. 
There is here a collegiate church dedicated to St. Peter, 
the chapter of which is compoſed of a dean and 12 ca- 

nons. The regular cations of the priory of Corſendonk 
have here a coll „ Where they teach polite 1 


W ll 


and lordſhip "to bis Nifter Mary guten of 


enjoy it durhg Her like,. In -x648, "after ce e 
of the treaty of Munſter, Phitip LV. - king of Sift 
gave it toithe'iprineeſs Amelia of SYIms,* the witdw 


prince Frederic 'Hehry'6f 'Naffiu';' by which Mans this 
lordihip' came to the touſe ef Gange King Willfan 
III. dying wichcut iſfue, D e 


adjudged by' deere of the ſovereign fecdaf tot bf Bra 


bant, iſſuéd the 28th of NI 7 85 'to tlie Klug Uf 


Pruſta, agfecable to princeſfs Amelia“ kaſt will; But on 
condition that the king "Mould pay 100, 000 Hörins d 


3 „ N 2 C 1 1 N. { 40 
(2% T6915 Is baten , i Le 8142 44 O07 
THIS 16!Hhtp is no more than vighit Anles in tefibth 
and about fe in breach. — 2 rt High, 


tapes, and, . a | „ ka 

 Mechlin, the capital, ſituated bn che Demer, T5lhflks 
from Antwerp. The archbiſhöp takes the title f prl 
mate of the Netherlands, and abbot of Affigetn, fle 
half of the revenues of the abbey Being appropflated tb 
his ſee. His ſuffragans are "the biſhops of Antwerp, 
Ghent, Ipres, Bruges, and Rurtmonde; afid, Within 
his archiepiſcopul juriſdictien, are 15 cities, aud 455 VII 


ture. The clock upon the Four ſides 'of the tower Ur 
ſteeple is 144 feet in circumference, each figure being 
above a yard long; and high is tlie ſtecple, that, 
from the tratket-place, it ſeems but an brdfffat fi 
Beſides a great number of convents of men ant 2 efis; 
there is in this city a large beguinage, cou | rm 
rally 700 beguines, and fomietithes more, who Make 
ſome of the frneſt Mechlin lace. St. Rombant, wit 


was an Iriſhman, and biſhop ef Dublm, is pitron 4 


this city. He is ſaid to have been murdered here By x 
aſſuſſins, in hopes of r m 
ney about him, in the "year 75 5, as He Was fetürn 
from Rome. This city is the feat df a gb nr, A 5 
vincial court, and alſo of ' a parkhfatnen 


| t ör Were 
council, to which appeals He from moſt of the touts of 
juſtice in the Auſtrian Netherlands; but from it lies 1 
appeal, except in the cauſes of che Knights f the Gdldeh 
Fleece, to the ſovereign of the order. The city ĩs præt 
large and well built, With broad clean ftreets, urivifig 
confiderable trade in corn, blankets, and thiehd; but 
their chief manufacture is of thoſe fine lactb Fatibus 
throughout all Europe. Here is a ſtately arſetial, Aid à 
noble hoſpital for wounded vr fuperanuated Tokdiers. -- 
D NS B UA G. 

THIS dachy is ſurrounded by Inliers, Luxembürg⸗ 
and Liege. The country is pleafint, populous, 25 
fruitful; abounds in cattle, mines of iron, lead and c- 
hmy, and is well watered. The Rites confift of ths 
nobility, clergy, and cominons; atid the principal ples 

Linſburg; which ſtands on an etnifience, is Well fors 


| tified, has one large ftreet, two ſtrong gates, and a ca- 


pacious fuburb called Dahlem. 


| Roleduc, or Rodeleduc, is a finall town defended by 
| a caſtle, and capital of a diſtrict. TH $ „ 


At about a mile's Aftance from the city f Relethic; 


ſtands the famous abbey of Roleduc, of tlie order of St. 
Auguſtin; it is called Clooſterrode by the pebple of hg 


country. The abbot is temporal 16rd of the villiges 


Marckſtein, Ketkeniote, and other places; and is the 


firſt member of the — of the proyince öf res 1 
and perpetual cbmmfflary ör deputy of the clersy, alee- 
nately with the aBBot I Valldiea : he is Alf 9805 of 
the parochial thatth of Roltdde, Which be 'gtftratly 
beſtows on one of the monks of his Bbey, 


HY T NUN 
THIS auchy is bounded | by Liege to che north, by 
Lorrain to the ſouth, by Treyes to the eat, ami by 
8 to the weſt. It is nearly ſtuare; and ex- 


tends About '86 miles each way. The alr is pure, the 


5 populous. 


In the yeur 1545, the einperor Chatſes V. 4 u 
5 


John Willa Frißo prinee öf Ofarige, the father Uf tie 
preſent prince vf Orange. „Haie 
Nobbi | 171 


ages.” The "cathedral is'a large and magrficent Rive. 
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308 A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
The ſtates conſiſt of the clergy, nobles and || of a ſrigniory 3 and St. Hubert, 'the ſeat of a very fich 


lic. Three 


e ee and the religion is Roman Cat 


different languages are ſpoken, in this duchy, viz. Ger- 


BenediCtine abbey. . | 
The Auſtrian part of the duchy of Gelders contain: 


man, Frenc yz and Walloon. It lies in the center of only the little cities of Elmpt and Swalm, with their 


the foreſt of Arden; and contains the following places. 

Luxemburg, the capital of the province, 23 miles 
from Triers to the ſouth-weſt. It is divided into Upper 
or Old Town, and Lower or New Town. The former 
is ſurrounded by rocks ; the latter contains two ſuburbs. 
Here is a ſtrong caſtle and regular fortifications: 


The city is governed by a richter, or judge, and ſe- 2 
ven echevins, or aldermen, who judge both in civil and 
criminal matters. The richter is choſem every year, on 


the eve of St. Andrew's feſtival; that office is held alter - 
nately by a citizen, and by one of the aldermen. 
The chief church here is that of St. Nicholas, a pa- 

tochial one, but not very conſiderable; ſo that when 
there is any public act of devotion to be performed, it is 
Aways done either in the church which formerly be- 
Jonged to the Jeſuits, or in that of the recollects. There 
are three other pariſhes, in this city; one of which belongs 
to the abbey of Munſter, of the Benedictine order, 
founded by Conrade I. count of Luxemburg, in the 
year 1083. Beſides which there are here three convents 
of men, and as many of maidens e 
Arlon was ſo named from an altar ſacred to the moon, 
' which the antient inhabitants worſhipped: as a deity. It 
lies on an eminence, 12 miles from Luxemburg to the 
north-weſt, and was formerly a conſiderable place well 
peopled and fortified, but hath ſince ſuffered by the wars 
and been diſmantled. |  - ber“ ch 
Baſtogne is ſituated in the county of Chiny, near the 
foreſt of Ardenne, 28 miles diſtant from Luxemburg 


to the north-weſt, and 31 from Limburg almoſt tothe |}  - 


ſouth. It is ſo well peopled, has ſuch a good trade, and 
is ſo well built, that the people of that country call it 
Paris in Ardenne; though it is conſiderably decayed 
from what it once was. There are in this city two con- 
vents of men; and one of maidens. It is the feat of a 
rovoſtſhip, containing 145. villages or hamlets within 
| diſtrict. In this city, or in its neighbourhood, was 
born John Beck, a man of mean extraction, who, from 
being a meflenger, raiſed himſelf, by his merit and cou- 
rage, to the poſt of. quarter-maſter-general of his Ca- 
| tholic majefty's armies, and was made governor and cap- 
tain-general of the duchy of Luxemburg: he was killed 
at the battle of Lens, in the year 1648. 
Marche, or Marche-en-Famene, is a ſmall city, ſitu- 
ated on the little river Marſette, on the borders of the 
county of Namur. It is called Marche-en-Famene, 
becauſe it is the chief place of a diſtri, called Famene; 
it is alſo the ſeat of a provoſtſhip, which has 19 villages 
under its juriſdiction. The parochial church, dedicated 
to St. Remcalus, is a very fine building. Here is a con- 


vent of Carmelite monks, and another of nuns; of the | 


ſame order, and a beautiful college, where they teach 
polite literature. They keep yearly two free fairs, one 
the Wedneſday after Eaſter, and the * the xith of 
September : this privilege was granted to that city in 
1712, by Marino 5 duke of Bavaria, whilſt 
he was in poſſeſſion of the duchy of Luxemburg. 

Chiny on the Semois gives name to a county and pro- 
voſtſhip, containing 13 cities, with a gre number of 
vill but is itſelf a poor place at preſent. | 


Verton is a ſmall, well-fortified town; Biedburg | 


gives name to a diftrit ; Epternach on the Sour is 12 
miles from Treves; Grave Macheren, on the Mofelle, 
is famous for its Moſelle wine ; Igel contains a pyrami- 
dial P monument; Durbicy on the Ouſt is ſituated 
Jann 5 Dicknip is the capital of a provoſtſhip ; 
and Roche, or Roche-en-Ardenne, ſituated in that fo- 


reſt, is 12 miles diſtant from Marche to the eaſt, and 38 | 


from Luxemburg to the north. It is one of the ſtrongeſt 
and beſt fortified towns in the whole province, bein 
ſurrounded with ftrong bulwarks, and broad ditches full 
of water, that comes from the river Ourte, which runs 
acroſs this city z it is alſo defended by a caftle- built on 
rocks, and which commands the town. 

In the marquiſate of Le Pont D'Oye are the following 
places; Rochefort, a ſmall fortiſied town with a caſtle, 
ſurrounded by rocks, and ſituated 66 miles north-weſt of 
Luxemburg; Viandew, the capital of a county, but 
very | derable in other reſpects; St. Vit, the capital 


1 n 
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villages and ſeigniories, and the ſtrong: town of 
| ..,Rwremond, at the .conflux of the Roer with the 


town in Gelders, and ſubject to, the archbiſhop of 
Mechlin. A toll is levied here, and in che town are 
| many convents, and a charter-houſe; / 


.; FLANDERS, properly fo called, is bounded oy 
the eaſt by Brabant, on the north by the Ocean, on the 
| welt. by Artois, and on the ſouth by Hennegau and Ar- 
tois. It is 75 miles long, 55 broad, has a good air, and 
perhaps the moſt fruitful ſol in Europe. The popula- 
tiom is ſuch that it looks like one continued tity, The 
principal rivers are the Scheld, Lys, Scharp, and Den- 
der. The ſtates confiſt of the nobles, clergy; and com- 
mons, The firſt elaſs conſiſts of certain families, Who 
haye hereditary offices, or baronies ; the ſecond includes 
the biſhops and abbots ;| and the third. is formed of the 
deputies of cities and diſtricts, the b 
penſioners. Moſt of che Flanderkins are fat, clumſy; 
and dull, but induſtrious, honeſt, and great lovers of 
liberty. The women are fair and virtuous, but not re- 
markable for wit, or the affectation of it. Both ſexes, 
however, are fond of public diverſions, and every eity, 
town, or village, almoſt, has a kermiſſe, or fair, in 
{ which public ſhews are exhibited, The manufactures 


þ 


* 


Leen 1: -* | Cotton 

| 4 Woollen Brocades 

e Camblets 
Linen. 


"OY Lace | 
| This country had counts of its own, from the gtls 
century to 1369, when it went, by marriage, to the 
| dukes of Burgundy ; and afterwards from them, by a 
ſubſequent marriage, to the houſe of Auſtria. France 
ſeized ſome of the ſouthern parts in 1667, and the ſtates- 
general, in 1715, obtained ſome part of the northern 
diſtricts. The arms of this country are, A Lion, Sable, 
in a field, Or. As we have already defcribed: thoſe parts 
of Flanders which belong. to the Dutch, and ſhall re- 
ſerve ſuch as appertain to France for the enſuing chap- 
ter, we have only here to inveſtigate thoſe which own 
the ſovereignty of the houſe of Auſtria. + . 

Ghent, the capital of Flanders, is ſeven miles in cir- 
cumference within the walls, though not above half that 
ſpace is built upon. It is 28 miles north-weſt of Bruf- 
ſels, and 33 eaſt from Oſtend. This city is watered by 
the rivers Scheld, Lys, Lieve, and Moere; and theſe, 
together with their branches and canals eut from them, 
divide the whole into 26 iſlands, which have a commu- 
nication with each other by means of 26 large, and 72 
ſmall bridges. Ghent is T fortiſied both by art 
and nature: it is at once ſecured and commanded by an 
important caſtle, and the inhabitants can, by ſhutting 
up the fluices, lay the country, for a mile round, under 
| water. It was once fo opulent, powerful, and populous, 
| as to be able to raiſe conſiderable armies, declare war, 

and oppoſe its ſovereign. In this city the famous em- 
peror Charles the Fifth was born, A. D. 1500, and its 
| firſt biſhop was the celebrated Janſenius, from whom the 
| Janſenifts takes their name. From the tower of Bel- 
fort, in the centre of the town, there is a moſt delight- 
ful proſpect over the whole, as well as part of the adja- 
cent country. Here are many churches, hoſpitals, mo- 
naſteries, and market - places. The market-place, called 
the Friday's market, is very large, and adorned with a 


| 


„ 


* 


* 


| ſtatue of the emperor Charles V. in his Imperial robes. 


The ſtadthouſe is a noble ſtructure; and the cathedral, 
which 1s very ſuperb, has, beneath it, a fine crypta, or 
ſubterraneous church. Here are 50 companies of tradeſ- 


and ſilks. The chief magiſtrates are the high -bailiffs, 
under whom are burgomaſters, echevins, and counſel - 
lors. Here are ſeveral canals ; in particular one which 
the ſtates of Flanders cauſed to be begun in 1613, and 


| which leads to Bruges ; and another, which was begun 


in 


Maes, ſtands 25 miles from Maeſtricht. It is the largest 


ers, and 


men, and very curious manufactures of cloths, ſtuffs, 
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in 1554, and finiſhed in 1561, and which leads to Sas- 
Van-Ghent, and from thence to the ſea, 4 84 
The inhabitants of this city are exceedingly fond of 
chimes, or carillons, (as are indeed the people of the 
Low Countries in general.) Of theſe carillons, the 
ingenious Dr. Burney gives us the following deſcription, 
in the account of his travels: jy a | 
I determined to inform myſelf, in a particular man- 
ner, concerning the carillon ſcience, For this purpoſe, 
1 mounted the town belfrey, from whence I had a full 
view not only of the city of Ghent, which is reckoned 
one of the largeſt in Europe, but could examine the 
mechaniſm of the chimes, as far as they are played by 
clock-work, and likewiſe ſee the carilloneur perform 
with a kind of keys communicating with bells, as thoſe 
of the harpſichord organ do with ſtrings and pipes. 
4 J ſoon found that the chimes in theſe countries had 
a greater number of bells than thoſe of the largeſt -peal 
in England; but, when I mounted the belfrey, I was 
aſtoniſhed at the great quantity of bells I faw; in ſhort, 
there is a complete ſeries or ſcale of ſtones and ſemi- 
ſtones, like thoſe on the harpſichord and organ. The 
carilloneur was literally at work, and hard work indeed it 
muſt be: he was in his ſhirt with the collar unbuttoned, 
and in a violent ſweat. There are pedals communicat- 
ing with the great bells, upon which, with his feet, he 
played the bafe to ſeveral ſprightly and rather difficult 
airs, performed with the two hands upon the upper ſpe- 
cies of keys. Theſe keys are projecting ſticks,” wide 
enough aſunder to be ſtruck with violence and velocity 
by either of the two hands edgeways, without the danger 
of hitting the neighbouring keys. The player has a 
thick leather covering for the little finger of each hand, 
otherwiſe it would be impoſſible for him to ſupport the 
pain which the violence of the ſtroke neceſſary to be 
given to each key, in order to its being diſtinctly heard 
throughout a very large town, requires. 
% The carillons are ſaid to be originally of Aloſt, in 
this country, and are ſtill here, and in Holland, in their 
greateſt perfection. It is certainly a Gothic invention, 
and perhaps a barbarous taſte, which neither the French, 
the Engliſh, nor the Ttalians have imitated or encou- 
raged. - The carilloneur, at my requeſt, played ſeveral 
pieces very dexterouſly, in three parts, the firſt and ſe- 


cond treble with the two hands on the upper ſet of keys,” 


and the baſe with the feet on the pedals. 

The carilloneur plays four times a week, viz. Sun- 
day, Monday, Wedneſday, and Friday, from half an 
hour paſt eleven tilt twelve o'clock. It is conſtant em- 
ployment for a watch or clock-maker to attend the works 
of the common chimes ; here he has an apartment under 
the belfrey, and it is by him that the carilloneur is paid. 
This place and Antwerp are, according to the inhabi- 
tants, the moſt celebrated cities in the Netherlands, and 
perhaps in the world, for carillons and chimes. 1 

<« 'Fhe great convenience of this kind of muſic is, 
that it entertains the inhabitants of a whole town, with- 
out giving them the trouble of going to any particular 
ſpot to hear it; but the want of ſomething to ſtop the 
vibration of each bell, at the pleaſure of the player, like 


the valves of an organ, and the red cloth in the jacks of | 
2 harpſichord, is an intolerable defect to a cultivated | 


ear: for by the notes of one paſlage perpetually running 
into another, every thing is rendered fo inarticulate and 


confuſed, as to occaſion a very diſagreeable jargon. As || | | 
mouth of the river Dender, and from monde, Mich, ifi 
the Flemiſh language 


to the clock-work chimes,' or thoſe worked by a barrel, 
nothing, to my thinking, can be more 'tirefome; for, 
night and day, to hear-the ſame tune played every hour, 
during fix months, in ſuch a ſtiff and unalterable man- 
ner, requires that kind of patience, which nothing but 
2 total abſence of taſte can produce“ ; 

Aloſt is ſituated on the river Dender, between Bruſ- 
ſels and Ghent, 15-miles diſtant from the former to the 


north-weſt, and a little more from the latter to the ſouth- | 


eaſt : it is the capital of what is called Imperial Flan- 
ders, becauſe Aloſt was formerly a free and Imperial 
City ; for which reaſon the earls of Flanders ſtiled them- 
ſelyes, antiently, princes of the holy empire. This 
country, which is the moſt eaſtward of Flanders, lies 
between the Dender, the Scheld; and the province of 
Hainault. It was formerly of à larger extent, ſince it 
_ contained: the beſt part of what is now called Dutch 
Fan Nate 
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'Fhe city of Aloſt is, for ſpiritual matters, under the 
judiſdiction of the archbiſhop of Mechlin; it has bur 


one parochial church, which is alſo a collegiate one: it 


is dedicated to St. Martin, and was very large and beau- 


tiful before it was burnt down about the year 16056. Ie 
has been rebuilt ſince, and is ſtill one of the fineſt in the 


whole country. Its chapter is compoſed of a n 9 


dean, who is alſo rector or curate of the pariſh, and 18 


canons. Here are ſeveral convents of friers and nunt, 
and a college where they teach polite literature. Tñ 


e > fg the tomb of 'Thierry, 'or 

artin, who brought the art of printing hither - from 
Germany: it ſtands in the church of the convent of the 
Gulilelmite monks. He was an intimate friend of Era” 


At the diſtance of a mile and an half from Aloſt, fande 
the abbey; called Ten Rooſe, of nuns of the Ciſtertiam 


order. | 


The provoſitſhip of Tuſſchenbeke is about fout miles 


diſtant from the ſame city; it is a commonalty of wins 


of the order of the Præmonſtratenſes, fou in the 
year 1138, by Ive, count of Aloſt. Beſides which there 
is the abbey of Afflingem, three miles diſtant frem that 
CITY, by 27 304 2 18 fam: 70 
x VS or Audenarde, a little town, interſecteu 
and ſurrounded by the Schelde, is 15 miles ſbatht of 
Ghent, and 28 weſt of Bruſſels. The fine tapeſtries 
wove in it have rendered it famous. It contains many 


| convents, and is equally under the government -of the 


Panule family, and of its own magiſtrates | This town, 


however, will always be memorable in hiſtory for e 


celebrated battle fought near it between the allies, edit 


| manded by the duke of Marlborough and prince Eugene, 


and the French, commanded by the duke of Burgundy 
and the duke of Vendome, in which the former ob- 
tained a compleat victory. The caſtle ward of this towit 
is very conſiderable, containing feveral manors, and up- 


wards of 20 villages, of which Vetcht is one, whoſe | 


lord is hereditary marſhal of Flanders. 12/7 £2998 
St. Nicholas, the capital of the county of Waes;"is 
remarkable for its trade in corn and flax. * = s 


Ruplemonde, at the conflux of the Ruple with de a 
Scheld, is famous for Having given birth to Gerhit® | 


Mercator. AY | IN 
Courtray is a ſmall city, ſituated on the Lys, whidlt 
divides it into two parts. It is 22 miles from Bruges, 
and was diſmantled by the French in 1744. The ma- 
nufactures are of woollen cloths and table-lineti. Hete 


are ſome religious houſes, | hoſpitals, &c. and the ee. 


ward is large, fruitful, and divided into five quarters, 
viz. Haerlebecke, Menin, Deynſe, Thielt, and the 
verge of the 13 pariſhes. Thielt has a linen marnuffe 
tory, and Menin was a barriet town ceded to the Dut 
in 1715, but in 1744 the French ſeized and diſmatitl 
it. 452 1 | W of 


monde. It was erected into an earldom abvtit the year 
1680, in favour of the houſe of Coloma. There is here 


an antient priory of Benedictine monks, and à convent 


of Erigliſh Dominican friars. Fhe latter was founded 


in 1670 by the reverend father Thomas Howard, duke 
of Norfolk, who was of that ſame order, and was after? 
| wards created a cardinal.” | 


Dendermonde, ſo called from its fitnation on the 


figniftes mouth. It is ſeven niiles 
diſtant from Aloſt to the north. The city is tori both 
by art and by nature; on the conflux of the Dender and 
the Scheld ſtands a little fort, built about the year 15855 
by the prince of Parma, governor of the Netherlands. 
The fituation is pleafant, being ſurrounded with beauti- 
ful meadows, watered by thofe two rivers; Which render 
the whole country round about very fruitful, and con- 
tribute; at the ſame time, to the ſtrength of the city, 
which is very well fortified ; for by means of fluices, all. 
the neighbouring country can be laid under water. It 
has four gates, 26 bridges, 16 of which ate of ſtone, 
and the others of timber, and fix large market- places, 
or public ſquares. The houſes are large, beautiful, an 

convenient; moſt of them have a canal before, and'firre 
gardens behind. The town drives à pretty good trade, 
and the merehants and E great privileges; 
| | + | * . 


Bornhem ftands between Dendermonde and Rupel- 


one 


a 
| 


l 
| 


country ſeats depen 
gets 


one of which is, that their creditors cannot force them 


to make any payment on Sundays, Mondays, nor T uel- 
da | | | 


; There are here but two parochial churches, one of 
which, dedicated to our lady, is alſo a collegiate one, 
whoſe chapter conſiſts of 12 prebendaries, a dean, a ſcho- 
laſter, and a chanter, all which benefices are in the gift 


of the ſovereign, as lord of Dendermonde. There are 


alſo three abbies of maidens, and ſeveral other religious 
houſes, with an hoſpital. -/ * 

Dendermonde, and its territory, were formerly allo- 
dial lands, held immediately of the emperor, and to 
which the earls of Flanders had no manner of right, 
the country being ſubject to its own lords. It came to 
the earls of Flanders in 1264, when Robert of Bethune 
inherited it from his mother Matilda, lady of Bethune 
and Dendermonde. The whole territory, which contains 


ſixteen; ſine villages, beſides the city, is now governed by || g 
an high bailiff. | 


In the 1607, a countryman found a treaſure be- 
tween Dendermonde and Aloſt, near the village of Meſ- 
pelaer. Digging one morning in his garden, his ſpade 
hit againſt a little pot, high, but narrow, in which he 
and — gold pieces, all very old and black, and each 
of them about the value of a guinea. They were an- 
tient medals, amongſt which there were ſome of Anto- 
ninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, and Lucius Verus, which 
he ſold to the curious ; and amongſt others, to the arch- 
duke Albert, who bought a great many of them, to en- 
rich his cabinet. | we | OT” 

Bruges, 24 miles from Ghent, and 46 from Antwerp, 
takes-its appellation from a chapel, which antiently ſtood 
here near a bridge. Here are ſeveral fine canals; one of 


them flows to Oftend, Newport, Fumes, and Dimkerd, 


and. boats paſs thither in a day, Another leads to Damme, 
a third to Ghent, and a fourth to Sluyo; the waters 
however of theſe canals are ſtagnant, but may be always 
put in motion by the ſluices of the city; yet they are not fit 
to drink, or to be uſed for culinary purpoſes. The only 
waters dere proper for domeſtic uſes are ſuch as are 
brought by pipes from the Lys and Scheld, for which 
every houſe pays a proportionate tax. Bruges was an- 


tiently an opulent and important city, and hath ſtill the 


remains of ſeventeen palaces, where formerly ſo many 
conſuls from different nations reſided, each of which 
had diſtin: houſes magnificently built with warehouſes, 
for the merchandizes they exported or imported. The 
Citizens were ſo powerful, indeed, that they impriſoned 
their ſovereign the archduke Maximilian. This city, 
however, hath been for many years upon the .decline, 
yet ſeveral rich merchants till reſide here, who meet 
daily in the great market-place, which ſerves them in 


lieu of an exchange. It is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan 


to the archbiſhop of Mechlin; and the dioceſe contains 
fix cities, viz. Bruges, Sluys, Oftend, Dimme, Mid- 
dleburg, and Oudeuberch, and 133 boroughs, villages, 
and hamlets. - The cathedral was erected in 865, and is 
2 fine Gothic building. The church, dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, is an elegant ſtructure, and has a ſteeple 
of ſuch an height, that it is ſeen at ſea off Oftend, It 
contains two remarkabte monuments of gilt copper, the 
one of Charles the Hardy, duke of Burgundy, and the 
other of Mary his daughter ; and among the numerous 
curioſities in the treaſury of this church, are the rich 
veſtments of Thomas of Becket, archbiſhop of Canter- 
Dury : they are finely adorned with diamonds, and other 
precious ſtones, and were purchaſed and preſented to this 
church at the time of the Reformation, by Mary, ſiſter 
is emperor Charles V. Bruges contains four abbies, 

a great number of nunneries, convents, &c. In 
the Dominicans convent is a very curious pulpit ; the 
wood which ſupports the top is cut in the manner of 
ropes, and uſed as ſuch. The Carthuſian monaſtery is 
à mile in circuit, and in the church belonging to the 
Carmelites there is a beautiful monument to the memory 
of Henry Jermyn, earl of Dover. But the moſt noble 
monaſtery in the city is the Dunes, of the order of St. 
Bernard. It conſiſts of two cloiſters, as large as thoſe 


of Hampton-Court, with great gardens behind : the ab- 
_ bot's apartment is very magnificent, and thoſe of the 


monks, in the cloiſters, very neat 5 they keep a ſump- 
tuous table of every thing that is in ſeaſon; and have 
ding on the abbey, where they go a 


3 


j 
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hunting. or to refrefh, themſelves; and they keep tha 
who, coaches. _ ON eines on 

f the many nunneries here are two Engliſh > . 
Auguſtines, who are all Engliſh ladies of quality, N 


| ſuperior, in 1724, was lady Lucy Herbert, ſiſter to the 


duke of Powis, a lady of great affability and politeneſs 


| to the Engliſh, of what profeſſion ſoever they might be. 


The nuns entertain ſtrangers at the grate with lweet. 
meats and wine. The other Engliſh; nunnery, called 
the Pelicans, is of a ſtricter order, and coarſer dreſs. 
I here are few cities where the poor and orphans are 
ſo well taken care of as in this; for here are ſeveral ho. 
pitals, and other houſes, for their maintenance; amono6. 
which there is one called the ſchool of the Boogaards, 
(i. e. of the Orchards) founded in the year 1411, in 
which 130 orphan. boys are educated, and brought up 
either to. learning, or to ſome trade, according to their 
enius or inclination. They are dreſſed in cloth coats. 
half of which is brown, and the other half red; and 
they wear flat caps. This ſchool has produced ſeveral 
biſhops, abbots, and other learned clergymen, who 


have taken a pride in ſhewing their gratitude, by ſending 


their pictures to adorn that ſchool. "RY 
The ſtreets here are large and trait, and there are ſe- 


veral fine ſquares, one of which is called the - F riday's 
Market-place, where {ix great ſtreets begin that lead in a 


ſtrait line to the ſix principal gates of the city. At one 
end of this ſquare ſtands a fine ſteeple, 533 ſteps high, 
with, a curious chime of bells. The ſquare is adorned 
with ſeveral rows of trees, which afford pleaſant walks 
to the inhabitants, The ſquare called the Burg, from 
the caſtle of that name, is ſurrounded with many fine 
buildings. Several . courts of juſtice are here held, as 
that of the magittrates for the city, that of the liberty of 
Bruges, that of the provoſtſhip and chapter, and the 
feodal court. The manufactures are woollen and cotton 
ſtuffs, ſilk, tapeſtries, linen and Jace. In January 1430 
Philip the Good inſtituted the order of the Gold 
Fleece, | | | 

Upres on the Iperlee is a barrier town, and the capi- 
tal of a caftleward to which it gives name. It is ſituated 
ina fruitful country, handſomely built, and the ſee of a 
biſhop ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Mechlin. The 
convents, churches, and hoſpitals are numerous, and 
the manufactures are of ſilk and wool. 
Wameton is a ſtrong little barrier town, belonging to 

the prince of Orange. | 

Furnes is a ſtrong barrier town, which has a commu- 
2 by canals, with Bruges, Newport, Dunkirk, 

C. | - 13 4 
Dixmuyde on the Iperlee is a well-fortified town in 
the l of Bruges, has a free annual fair for horſes, 
merchandize, and butter; and four miles from hence is 
the ſtrong fortreſs of Knoque. + 

Newport, a ſtrong ſeaport town on the Iperlee, is one 
mile from the ſea, and nine from Oftend. Its harbour is 
tolerably good, and its ſtrength conſiſts in its ſluices, by 
which all the country round may be laid under water. 
It contains ſeveral convents and monaſteries, particularly 
one of Engliſh Carthuſian friars. In the neighbour- 
hood a famous battle was fought in 1600, between the 
army of the ſtates-general and the Spaniards, in which 
the latter were defeated. The chief buſineſs of the in- 
habitants is rope-making, net-making, and fiſhing. 

Oftend, or Ooſtende, is a ſeaport town in the liberty 
of Bruges. It is well fortified, and ſituated in a marſhy 
ſoil, by the canals through which ſhips of conſiderable 
burden may approach the city. Many ftrong forts ſur- 
round the city, and the harbour is of that nature, that 


— 


it can never be entirely blocked up. This city held out 


againſt the Spaniards from July 5, 1601, to September 
22, 1604, during which time they loſt 80, ooo men, and 
in the city 50,000 periſhed, and 300,000 cannon balls, 
of Zolb. wt. each, were fired againſt it. The greateſt 
inconvenience. to this town is not having freſh water, 
chat neceſlary article being brought in boats from 
Bruges. | 

Tournay, 11 miles ſouth-eaſt from L*Ifle, is a biſhop's 
ſea, It is defended by a ſtrong caſtle, is a large trading 
place, and famous for ſeveral manufactories, . particularly 
for admirable. ſtockings. The cathedral church, and 


Tournay was taken by the allies in 1709, but ceded to 


the abbey of St. Martin, are very magnificent ſtructures. 


the 


EUROPE. 


the Houſe of Auſtria by the treaty of Utrecht, though 
the Dutch put in a garriſon as being one of the barrier 
towns, but in 1745 the French demoliſhed the fortifi- 


cations: | 
AUSTRIAN HAINAULT, or HENNEGAU. 


THIS country has Flanders to the north, Champagne | 


and Picardy to the ſouth, Brabant to the eaſt, and Na- 
mur and Liege to the weſt. It is 48 miles long, 45 
broad, fruitful in paſturage and corn, breeds abundance 
of black cattle and ſheep, is well watered with many 
- rivers and lakes, and abounds with timber, coals, iron, 
lead, marble, late, &c. In ſpirituals it is ſubject to 
the NN of Cambray, and the biſhops of Liege 
and Arſas. The ftates conſiſt of the clergy, nobility, 
and commons. The arms are four Lions in a Field, 
Or. The principal places are, 

Mons, the capital of Hainault, is 27 miles ſouth of 
Bruſſels, ſtands on the river Trouille, and is large and well 
fortified. The public ſtructures are noble, the build- 
ings in general handſome, and the ſtreets ſpacious. 
This place has ſome trade, n in woollen ſtuffs, 
of which here are manufactories. Polite literature is 
taught in two colleges, beſides which here are ſeveral 
convents and nunneries, and an abbey. St. Waudrau, 
ſiſter to the celebrated St. Aldegonide, founded a chapter 
of cannoneſſes here. They are 13 in number, muſt 
prove their nobility by 16 deſcents, and are in the nomi- 
nation of the ſovereign. In the morning they muſt at- 
tend divine ſervice in their canonicals, but during the 
zeſt of the day they are allowed to dreſs as they pleaſe, 
and to ſing, dance, or amuſe themſelves as they think 
proper. | 'Þ | - 

Malploquet is a W about eight miles from this 

city, where in 1709 the French army commanded by the 
marſhals Villars and Boufflers, were attacked in their 
triple intrenchments, and entirely defeated with great 
laughter. | ; 
- Roeux is a ſmall neat, town, eight miles from Mons. 
It ſtands in a fruitful ſoil, is well fortified, , has ſeveral 
villages within its juriſdiction, 'and beſtows on the houſe 
of Croi the title of earl. | 

Ath or Aeth, on the Dender, 14 miles from Mons, 
is a ſmall but ſtrong and handſome town. It has a large 
caſtleward diſtrict, and a flouriſhing manufactory of 
linen. 

Leuſe, a ſmall town, contains a collegiate church and 
chapter, conſiſting of a dean and 20 canons, all the be- 
nefices being in the gift of the duke of Aremberg. 

Soignies, a ſmall city, fituated on the river 1 
is nine miles diſtant from Mons to the north-eaſt. ear 
this city is the little wood called the Wood of Soignies, 
which muſt not be miſtaken for the wood of Sogne, 
which is much larger, and ſtands in Brabant, near Bruſ- 
ſels and Hall. There was formerly at . a mo- 
naſtery of Benedictine monks, built by St. Vincent, in 
the year 650. But the Huns deſtroyed it, with all its 
dependencies, in the year 960 and five years after, St. 
Bruno, archbiſhop of Cologne, and duke of Lorrain, 
cauſed it to be rebuilt, ſurrounded with walls, and 
changed into a ſecular chapter, compoſed at preſent 
of a provoſt, a dean, a treaſurer, and 30 canons : they 
are ſpiritual and temporal lords of the city, and appoint 
the bailiff of it. There are alſo in this city a convent, 
a nunnery, an hoſpital, and an houſe of the fathers of 
the oratory, eſtabliſhed in 1629, and in which they be- 
gan to teach polite literature in 1709. | 

St. Ghiſlain, or St. Guiſlain, ſtands on the river Haine, 
about five miles below Mons to the weſt, eight from 
Condè to the eaſt, 13 from Maubeuge to the north, and 
as many from Ath to the ſouth: it is pretty ſtrong by 
its ſituation on the banks of the river, and by the marſhes 


that ſurround it. The king of Spain cauſed ſeveral for- 


tifications to be raiſed about it. The French, having 
made themſelves maſters of it in 1678, reſtored it to the 
Spaniards, by the treaty of Nimeguen, on condition'that 
it ſhould be 4 | | 

iſhed accordingly. The French ſeized it again, after 
the death of Charles II. king of Spain; and towards the 
latter end of the year 1 the governor of Ath, on 
the part of the allies, took it with a detachment from 


garriſon ; but the French retook it a few days after: 1 


ſmantled; and its fortifications were demo- 


| 


1 


„„ 


The emperor Charles the 


| 


September the 10th, 1500, the allies took it again, ſince. 
wy _ the houſe ay Auftria has continued in 12 
c mon ot it. | . % e 191. Aion 
This city is famous for an. abbey, of,,, Benedidtine 
monks,” founded here in the year 651, by St. Guiſlain, 
a native of Greece, who, ig ſaid to have been, a 1 
Great enlarged the revenue; 
this abbey, and cauſed a magnificent churcl to be built 
there: he gave at the ſame time the ſpiritual and tempo: 
ral lordſhip of the city to the abbot, who is allo ſſyſed 
primate of Hainaul. They keep always, in this abbey, 
a bear, and an eagle, becauſe, they ſay, God made uſe 
of theſe animals, to ſhew to St. Ghiſlain where he would 
have him build his monaſtery, This is, perhaps, the 
reaſon why this city was ſome time called rſidone, ny 5 3 
Leſſines ſtands in a beautiful plain, on the little, river. 
Dender, near the borders of Flanders, 17. miles diſtant 
from Mons to the north, and 21 from Bruſſel s.to the 
ſouth-weſt. There is in this city but, ene partſh, an 
hoſpital, a convent of Dominican friers, and a.nunnery- 
e is a fortified town, famous for its manufactary o 
inen. = | | 1 ne 
Chievres is a ſmall city about nine mi diſtant from 
Mons towards the north-weſt, and four from Ath to 5 
ſouth. As this is an open place, it has ſuffered, very 
much during the wars. Tei a lordſhip, which Antony, 
lord of Croi, bought of the duke of Orleans. in 1440 5 
and William of Croi, governor of the emperor Charle 
V. and his firſt r always went by the title of 
lord of Chievres. This lordſhip belongs now to the 
count of Egmont, and is a baron. 
Hall, or Halle, on the Senne, ſeven miles from Bruſ- 
ſels, is famous for an image of the Virgin Mary, en- 
ſhrined in gold, with a crown of the ſame on the head. 
ber hand is an image of Our Saviour, in the other a 
roſe gilt. E 
Binch is ſituated on the river Haine, which has its 
ſpring in the neighbourhood. It is nine miles diſtant 
from Mons to the eaſt, and 26 from Bruſſels to the 
ſouth. It is an antient and pleaſant, city, built in a 
fruitful country, which abounds in all ſorts of game, 
and the air is very wholeſome; for which reaſon Mary, 
queen of Hungary, and governeſs of the Low Countries, 
having obtained this city, with its territories, from her 
brother the emperor Charles V. built, about the year 


1548, a noble caſtle on the river Haine, at about three 


miles diſtance from this city, and called it Marimont. 
The Flemiſh. troops having burnt, in 1554, the . caſtle 
of Folembray in Picardy, which belonged to the French 
king Henry II. that prince cauſed the caſtle of Mati- 
mont to be alſo burnt, by way of repriſal; as alſo the 
city of Binch, where Mary had built a fine ſeat. * The 
city has been rebuilt ſince, as well as the caſtle of Mari- 
mont, which is now the hunting-ſeat of the governor 
of the Netherlands. The French became maſters of 
Binch in 1668, it being yielded to them by the ſecond 
article of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle; after which 
they repaired it, and added ſome new fortifications : but 
it was ruined again in the late wars, and the fortifications 
demoliſhed. It was reſtored to the Spaniards by the 
peace of Nimeguen, ſince which time it has continued 
in the poſſeſſion of the houſe of Auſtria, This is the 


capital of a provoſtſhip, which extends along the Scheld 


of Villa-Hermoſa, governor * the 


to the borders of the county of Namur, and contains 
51 boroughs, or villages, but no cities. N 
At a mile and an half diſtance from this city ſtands 
the abbey of Bonne Eſperance, or Good Hope; it is 
inhabited by monks of the order of the Præmonſtra- 
tenſes; and in this neighbourhood there is alſo an abbey 
5 Ciſtercian nuns, called the abbey de l'Olive, or, of the 
live. | 
Braine-le-Comte, ſo called to diftinguiſh it from 
Braine-Laleu, and Wauter-Braine, two boroughs in 
Brabant, is ſituated on the paved road which was made 
in 1705, and is 12 miles diſtant from Mons to the north- 


© 


eaſt, and 16 from Bruſſels to the ſouth-weſt. There 


was formerly .a fortreſs on the ſpot where the parochial 
church, now ſtands, and over-againſt it a ftrong tower, 
ſaid to have been built by Brennus, a famous general of 
the Senonenſes, in Julius Cæſar's time: the city is alſo 
thought to have borrowed its name from him. This 
tower ſtood entire till the year 1677, when the duke 
Netherlands, being 
5 12 — engamped 


* 
* 
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eucamped hear Braine with the Span iſh army, blew that 
— 2 French ſhould retire into it: ſo that 
nothing remains of it now but the ruins. In 1652 the 
Eg or Spain gave this eity to the houſe of Aremberg, 
in Exchange for the manor. of Sevenbergen; fo that the 
uke of Aremberg is now lord ee city, and of the 
eward, ich contains 11 villages. - 
N 4 Enghien, ſtands * valley, and is 14 
miles diſtant from Mons to the north. This city, with 
its territory, or dailiwic, was formerly the firſt barony 
in. the county of Hainault : it came to the houſe of 
varbon;” with ſeveral other lordſhips, by means of 


ay of Luxemburg, counteſs of St. Paul, and Indy of 
Angaien. T f title of count of Anguien did a lon 
time belong to a branch of the houſe of Bourbon, an 


& at Taft raifed to that of a duke, and annexed to the 
| t-le-Rotrou, in the province of Petche in 


ity of Nogent 


France: It was afterwards transferred to the barony of 


Hfbudun in The eldeſt ſon of the prince of 
Conde is now al ſtiled duke of Anguien. 
The title of 


peerdom of Hainault, which was WOT 
annexed to the manor of Little Quevi, was transferred, 
about the year 1670, to the fry Anguien, in favour 
of the duke of Aremberg and Arſchot, with the conſent 
of the three eſtates of Hainault. a | 
Brainesle-Chateau is a village, which in 3681 was 
raiſed tp a principality, under the name of Tour and 
Taxis J and Ligne is a confiderable village, which gives 
name to 2 principality. x. 
intefioy is a village on the Scheld, where the 
French, under marſhal Saxe, gained a victory over the 
O45 EEE ; 

Between Anguien and Hall ftands the village of Steen- 
itk, or Steenkerken, famous for the battle fought here 
AU £2692, between the army of the allies com- 
oy by king William, and by Maximilian Emanuel, 


* 


— 


eQor of Bavaria, governor of the Netherlands, and 
ze French under the command of the duke of Luxem- 
urg. The French pretend they carried the day, though 
tes loft more men than the allies ; and, had it not 
del ſor the prudence and bravery of the prince of Conti 4 
the French army would probably have been entirely de- 
feated, they being ſurpriſed ear 
put at firſt into great diſorder. 


”" NAMUR is ſurrounded on all fides by Brabant and 


le 


by Hainault. It is 30 miles long, 28 broad, well wa- 
tered, and very fertile. The ſtates conſiſt of the clergy, 
nobles, and. deputies of the town, but an appeal lies | 


om the council of the province to the grand council of | 


Mechlin. The arms are a Lion fable, in a field Or, 


with a dexter Feſſe drawn over the whole ſhield. The 
principal places are, : al 
Namur, the capital, at the conflux of the Maes and | 


Sambre, over which there is a bridge, is ſituated 30 
miles from Bruſſels. It is one of the ſtrongeſt towns in 
Europe, defended by a formidable caſtle, more than a 
dozen forts, and other important fortifications. It is 
the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the 8 of Mech- 
lin; the dioceſe contains eight cities, 300 villages, and 
innumerable abbies, churches, religious houſes, &c. 
| Beſides, the provincial council and town magiſtracy, a 
' feudal court, called Bailiage, is held here, from which 
an, appeal lies to the grand council at Mechlin. _ 

5 Walcourt is a ſmall town, ſituated on the rivulet called 
the Here. 


© *Charleroy is a ſmall but ftrong city and fortreſs, 15 


515 diſtant from Namur to the weſt. It ſtands on an | 
I, near the conflux of the Sambre and the little river | 


ieton. It was yielded to the French in 1668, by the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, and reſtored to the Spaniards, 
by the peace of Nimeguen in 1678. In 1692 the-French 
bombarded this place, and the next year they ſat down, 
before it with a numerous army, the marquis de Ville- 
roy hilſt the marſhal of Luxem- 


Toy; carrying on the ſiege, 
Ar it; ſo that king William, and the elector 


2 


1. 


* | 
P 14 not being ſtrong enough to attack them. 


they carried the town by ſurrender, after a gallant de- 
fence b the, marquis de Uaftillio, governor of the place, 
who held out againſt them 27 days open trenches,” and 
Be, * Pos, 


y in the morning, and | 


Licgs except towards the weſt, where it is partly bounded | 
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capitulated, on honourable terms, October 1. It was 

reſtored to the Spaniards, by the treaty of Ryſwick, in 
1697, but after the death of king Charles II. the French 
ſeized it again, and kept it till the peace of Utrecht 

when they were obliged to evacuate it to the emperor. 
It is a place of very great importance, being ſituated 
near the borders of Hainault. 

In the neighbourhood of this city ſtands the abbey of 
Soleilmont, conſiſting of nuns of the Ciſtercian order. 
founded in the year r088, by Philip, count of Namur, 

Charlemont is 18 miles diſtant from Charletoy to the 
ſouth-eaſt. It ſtands on the top of a mountain; at the 
foot of which runs the river Maes. © The ground on 
which it is built belonged formerly to the country of 
Liege; but the biſhop granted it to the emperor Charles 
V. Who built there a caſtle with a ſmall city, which he 
annexed to the earldom of Namur in 1555. | 
Houvines is a ſmall city on the left bank of the river 
Maes, over-againſt Dinant, 12 miles diſtant from Na- 
mur to the ſouth. It was ſurrounded with walls in 1173, 
by Henry the Blind, count of Namur; and in 1213, the 
countefs Iolande granted it the rights and privileges of a 
eity. Its mayor has a right to fit in the aſſembly of the 
ſtates of the province. In the year 1554, the French 
took it by aſſault, and ſacked it: it was defended only 
by the inhabitants, of whom the French' made a prodi- 
gious ſlaughter, Part of them were drowned in the river, 
and thoſe who were taken were hanged; becauſe, though 
they were not in a condition to defend the town, they 
were fo obſtinate as not to ſurrender till a breach was 
made in the walls. This is no ſtrong place, and is con- 


ſiderable only for being a paſs between the provinces of 


Namur and Luxemburg. There is but one parochial 


church in this city, and two convents ; the one of Au- 


guſtine monks, in which they teach philofophy, and 
another of nuns of St. Sepulchre. There was formerly 
here a caſtle called Crevecceur, very well fortified, and 
which commanded the city ; but it has been demoliſhed 
during the late wars. 85 q 05 

Near Bouvines are to be ſeen the ruins of an antient 
city called Chevremont, which was very ſtrong, the in- 
habitants of which made themſelves famous by their 
robberies. They defended themſelves very courageoufly 
againſt king Charles the Simple in 922, againſt king 

tho in 939, and againſt the archbiſhop of ologne in 
960, but at laſt their city was taken, and levelled with 
the ground, in 992, by Notger, biſhop of Liege ; and 
the income of a collegiate church there given to the 
chapter of St. John at Liege. 3 ny 

Fleurus is about fix we diſtant from Charleroy to 


| the north-eaſt, and 11 from Namur to the weſt. It is 


but a borough, but pretty confiderable, ſince it ſends 
deputies. to the ſtates. There is alfo here an abbey. But 
this place 1s chiefly famous for two battles fought in its 
neighbourhood : the firſt happened Auguſt 30, 1622, be- 


| tween Don Gonzales de Cordoua, general of the Spa- 


niſh army, and Erneft, count of Mansfeld, and Chrif- 
tian, duke of Brunſwic, biſhop of Halberſtad. The 
latter were beaten, and loſt their cannon, and all their 
baggage. The duke of Saxe-Weimar was killed in that 
battle, and the duke of Brunſwic had an arm cut off. 
However, the count of Mansfeld, after a retreat, which 
proved more glorious to him than a victory would have 
been, marched 0 Brabant with 4000 horſe, and 
3000 foot, and joined the prince of Orange, who, by 
that means, was able to farce the marquis of Spinola to 
raiſe the ſiege of Bergen-op-Zoom. The ſecond battle 
was fought July 1, 1690, between the confederate army 
commanded by prince Waldec, and the French under 
the command of marſhal de Luxemburg. The confe- 
derates were routed, had 5000 killed, 4000 taken pri- 
ſoners, and loſt 49 great guns, &c. but the French ſuf- 
fered alfo very much, ſince, notwithſtanding the great 
advantage they had gained, they were not able to under- 
take any thing during the remainder of the campaign. 


, W „ * % „ * „ + „ „ * * 


Before we quit the Netherlands, or Low Countries, it 
is proper to mention ſomething of their hiſtory; not but 
many circumſtances relative thereto have been already 
referred to, in the various diſtricts, cities, and towns, 
which they contain, and in the hiſtories of the neigh- 
bouring-countries already deſcribed; as other particulars, 
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une ſntefeſting; will be noticed in the annals of ſome 

1. — oſs deſcriptions are ſtill to follow. 

* ive; however, a general idea of the revolutions 

which they have undergone, it is neteſſary to bring the 

facts into one point of view: l 

All chat part of Germany which lies weſt of the 

ine, with the 17 provinces, went under the general 

| 6 Belgicz Galliz among the Romans. Upon the 
deeline 


ſelves maſters of theſe provinces, and divided them into 
a number of ſmall go nments, till at length they eame 
into the poſſemon of the houſe of Burgundy, After- 
| the emperor Charles V. as heir of the houſe of 
! ndy, claſſed them as patt of the empire, under 
me title of Circle of Burgundy; but the tyranny of his 


of the Roman empire, the Goths made them 


FRANCE 
| 


: 
bo 
N 
| 


lip occaſioned the inhabitants to throw off the 
| a prince of Orange, and the counts Hoorn 
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the two latter, however, were taken and beheaded, but 
the former being elected ſtadtholder, retited into Hol- 
land, when that, and the adjacent provinces, entered 
into a treaty at Utrecht, for their mutual defence; in 
1579; and, by the aſſiſtance of England, compelled 
Spain to acknowledge their independency ; and about 
the year 1609, wete deemed independent ſtates, by all 
Europe; under the title of the United Provinces. The: 
Spaniards, however; remained poſſeſſed of the other ten 
rovinces, till the great duke of Marlborough gained the 
ttle of Ramilies, in the year 1706 ; after which, Bruſ- 
ſels, the capital, and moſt of the other provinces, ac 
knowledged the emperor of Germany, Theſe . till 
continue in the poſſeſſion of the houſe, of Auſtria, ex- 
cept ſuch” parts as were conquered by the French in 


the war before laſt, and are uf 


ly comprehended 
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ſerves; t muſt be ac nowledged that the French have 


E come now to a country, which, next to 


\ our on, ought to engage the attention of 
| every inhabitant of Britain. As a neigh- 
- *bour, we ought" to be acquainted with her 


views; as à rival nation, with her ſtrength and policy ; 
and, 8 2 trading kingdom, with her commercial con- 
nections, as it is our indiſpenſible duty to defeat the firſt, 
counteract the ſecond, and ſoar above the third. 
Though we ſhall, in the courſe of this chapter, point 
out the abſurdity of that "over fondnefs Which too man 
of our countrymen entertain for France and Frenc 
faſhions, yet throughout the whole we deſign impartially 
to-do Juſtice to che country, and its inhabitants, as we 
entirely agree in ſentiment with the late lord Lyttleton, 
jp who ſays, n K e | | 


« A nation here I pity and admire, 
« 'Whom nobleſt ſentiments of glory fire; N 
« Vet, taught by cuſtom's force, and bigot fear, 
To ſerve with pride, and boaſt the yoke they bear; 
146 Whoſe nobles born to cringe, and to command, » 
. + In:courts a mean, in camps a gen'rous band; * _ 
_ - © From each Tow tool of pow'r content receive, 
e dreaded afins to/Eucope give 5 
„ Tho" plunder'd, gay; induſtrious, tho” oppreſs'd ; 
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„ With happy follies riſe above their fate,  . _ 
- The jet and envy or bach wiſer tate.” 
NETS... r 


the ſouth; by the 


Pong Oo was 
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| Natural Hiftory of France. © 2 
HE air of France is, in moſt parts, mild, tem 

1 rate, and wholeſome, but not ſo particularly ſalu- 
brious as hath been pretended; and à late author ob- 
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Iſation, it would be inſulting 


[| they may be in particular inftances, can never 


 ||weft, extending 


—— 


been but tbo ſucceſsful in giving the inhabitants of Great - 
[Britain falſe prepoſſeſſions in favour of their own coun- 
try.” It muſt be confeſſed that the weather is more. 
equal than in England, but at the ſame time the winters, 
particularly in the northern provinces, are much colder; 
and what is worſe; the inhabitants are not ſo well ſup- 
e ee” anc clots 
The ſoil of this kingdom, in many places, is admi- 
rable, and produces not only the cofiveniences, but moſt, 
of the luxuries of life. In general the fruits are much 


* 


finer, and higher flavoured, than thoſe of England; but 
the paſturage and tillage are not equal to ours. In ſeve- 
ral diftrits the ſoil is burnt up by the heat, but the po- 
litical conftitution of the country is the greateſt impe- 

me to agriculture. The huſbandmen-+are- ſenſible 
that their property is only precariouſly ſecured, and that 

the miniſtry may apply it to their own; uſe Whenever 
ay pleaſe ; hence a languor attends all their endeavours, £ 
and a temporary ſubſiſtance is the ultimatum of all their 
labours; and ſome.even fancy, that as nature hath done 
wonders for them, both in the 3 and vegetable ere- 


L 


« 


| ovidence to exert their 
utmoſt efforts in attempting to encreaſe thoſe bleflings. , - 
But, fays a late author, “ The French have endea- 
voured to ſupply the loſs ariſing from their precarious . 
title to their Jands, by inftituting academies; of agricul- 
ture, and propoſing premiums. for its improvement, as in 
England. Hut choſe expedients, however ſucceſsful . 

become 


' 
- 


of national. utility,in any but a free country, where the 
huſbandman isſure of enjoying the fruits of his labour. 


| The ſprings/and ryaning fixcams, of this county 


produce excellent Water, which by means of engines, 


and a variety of hydraulic inventions, are rendered ſub- 
ſervient to . the purpoſes of dom ic. and public utie 
lity. The principal rivers are 
The Loire, which Shes its courſe north and north- 
„ „ in all its windings, 300 mi 
diſcharges itſe into the ſea at Þ — ö IN | 
| | -moun- 
firſt north-eaſt, and has a com- 


tains, takes its courſe at | | : 
Sea, by means of a, 


munication: with the Mediterranean 
canal, the Wörk of Louis XIV. 


— 9 —2 — 
* 


T. Bene runs noft-wellwd, yiters is is fourc 
| Troyes, 


4 K 


les, till it Our 
Tue Garonne, which riſes in the Pyrenean 
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1 | Troyes, Paris, and Rouen, and then diſcharges itſelf from Spain; Vaugue; which ſeparates Lorraine from 
| into the Britiſh channel at Havre de Grace. 3 Burgundy and Alface; Mount Jura, which «divides 
| The Soane falls into the Rhone at Lyons. The || Franche Compte from Switzerland; the Cevannes in the 


4 * 


| Charanti diſcharges itſelf into the bay of Biſcay at || province of Languedoc, and Mount Dor in the proyi 
| | Röchfort. Thel Rhine riſes in Swirzerland, 4 the of Arwergne. * 1 > 5 _ 
eaſtern boundary between France and Germany, and re- The waters of Bareges, which lie near the borders of 
| ceives the Moſelle and Satte in its paſſage. * he omme Spain, under th $A 
| runs gorch-weſt through Picardy, and falls into the || their effechs. The Sulteybach. water in Alſace cure the 
| Engliſh, channel through Abbeville.” "The Varre tiſes in || ſtone, the palſcy, and weak neryes. At Bagueiis,. not 
the Alps, runs ſouth, divides France from Italy, and || far from Bareges, are ſome excellent mineral . 
| falls into the Mediterranean weſt of Nice. The Adour || baths.; the Waters of St. Amaud are. efficacious in the 
| runs from eaſt to weſt through Gaſcoigne, and Falls into || gravel; and, obſtructions, and at,Aigne in Arwergne, 
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the _bey of "Biſcay through Bayonne; and the Rhone, || there is a Jpring which boils up violently, and is of .o 
ih riſes In Switzerland, flows / that birds, and brafienpho. drink of 
ons, and then runs on due ſouth till it Falls: ige the | * - "£4 
Mediterranean below Arles. Here it is proper, to men- * France abounds in mar 
tion a wonderful contrivance of nature, for the preſerva- 6: ere Al | | 
| x tion of a certain plant which grows in this river.” | If turquoiſes, the only gem t. 
| © This plant conſiſts of a ſmall root, with a few ||'Alface contains filver and copper; Brittany 
long leaves riſing from it, and, in the micſt of them, a of iron, tin, lead, and copper; and in other parts are 
| ſtalk of two or three feet in length, but ſo weak, that it || found alabafter, jaſper, coal, chalk, oker, &c. | 
is by no means able to ſupport itſelf erect. On the top The roots, herbs, and other vegetable productions of 
of each ftalk is one ſingle flower, in ſome degree reſem- || France, are much finer than thoſe of England, and con- 
E bling a ſingle flower from a bunch of jeſſamine. It ap- f ſequently their - ſoups, ſallads, &c. are ſuperior to ours, 
| pears to be the purpoſe of nature, and it is abſolutely || T he principal objects of cultivation among the French 
| neceſſary to the well-being of the plant, that my part are their vines, and the excellency of the wines the 
of it ſhould be immerſed in water, except juſt the flower || produce is univerſally acknowledged, in particular the 
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| at the top of each ftalk. But theſe lowers muſt be al- || wines of 1 Burgundy, Bourdeaux, Gaſcony, R 
x ways kept above the water; and the heat of the ſun is re-¶ſ and thoſe oalled Hermitage, Frontiniac, and Pontack. N 
| + quiſite to the opening the ſeeds contained? in the cup of || are much admired riot only for their pleaſant taſte, but O J 
the baſe of them. Now the Rhone, wherein this plant || ſalubrious qualities. | | N 
N | grows in great abundance, is a river of very uncertain || Elm, aſh, and oak, are produced in France, but the Y ! 
depth, and that in places very near one another, If the || latter is not ſo good as that which grows in England, NIE 
C | | ſeeds of this plant, or the ſide ſhoots from the root, pro- || and- the interior provinces are now greatly in want of Ou 
duce news ones at different depths, how is the flower to || wood for fuel. At Rhee, Rochfort, and their.vicinity, 
be carried to the top, and only juſt to the top of the wa- great quantities of ſalt are made. The herb called kali, \ 
ter in each? The Rhone is alſo, of all rivers, the moſt || which grows in Languedoc, furniſhes abundance of pot- 
| apt to be ſwelled-by ſudden floods; in this cafe, how is || aſhes, and prunes and capers are produced near Bour- J 
the plant that was juſt. flowering in its 2 85 manner, || deaux.and Toulon ob Eg ras >. 
at four feet depth, to be kept in the neceflary tate of || The, horſes, black cattle, and ſheep of France; art N 
having that flower above water when the depth is in- far inferior to thoſe of England, and the wool- is fot ſo 
cfeaſed to fix ? Or how is it to be kept from falling on || fine, but the hair and ſkin of the ſhamon, or mokntain DJ 
the ſurface” of the water, and rotting, when the depth || goatyare ſuperior to ours. There are few other animals, Q 
decreaſes, and leaves a foot or two of a naked ſtalk, || either, wild or tame, in France, but, what. are common N 
which is unable to ſupport itſelf ? all this is provided for || to England, wolves excepted; and theſe ferocious. crea- V i 
by nature, or rather by God the creator, who, with | tures do a great deal of, miſchief, and are much dreaded 1 
apparent wiſdom and intention, has made the ſtalk which || by thoſe perſons who reſide near woods or foreſts. It is *_118 
ſupports the flower of this plant of ſuch a form and tex- || here necellary to deſcribe. the wolf, which, is the largeſt 8 | 
ture, that it at all times ſuits itſelf to the depth of the || and, fierceſt animal of the dog ſpecies, and partakes ſome- d 118 
water it is in; for the ſtalks are not trait, but twiſted | what of the nature of a dog. He has à wild lool, N | 
iu ſpiral form, in the manner of a-cark-ſkrew, or ra- ſhining 77 teeth, ſhort neck, and à blackiſh 
tHer in the manner of thoſe ſprings of wire, which we || colour; , He bears danger long, has a jhowling voice, 


ort ears, and a thick tail. 
er. n. eats 
N 9114 21918 Ic harming +1704 10820. Y% 

nick, the lengthening or ſhortening of the ſtalks || A Geographical Deſcription of the Kingdom of France. 
accompany. it; and the formation ſuits, them in a yet ll eg oo og gta 
eaſier manner to different depths. By this formation | RANCE is: divided into. 37 governme 
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(che like of which is not ſeen in any other plant in na- we ſhall regularly enumegate. 
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9 <li 
the ſtreets are tolerably well paved and lighted, and in Amongſt the rarities there is the ſkeleton of a man dx | 
the palace, which is ſituated on an ifland to which it gives in the lands of Africa, with all the muſcles Eomple | 
name, ate a great many tribunals, offices, &c. he and exactly preſerved: there is likewiſe a good portrait A 
whole that goes under the denomination of Paris, con- picture of ſtone in exceeding ſmall teſſeræ of Moſaic | 
tains. a prodigious aſſemblage of royal palaces, caſtles, || work.” Ini a cabinet of coins there ate ſome extraordi- fi 
ſuperb hotels, acadenues, libraries, gates, bridges, market nary relies of antiquity; a Roman aſſis, and a ſqudfe 
places, fountains, hoſpitals, . convents, churches, 'the || braſs plate of the weight of four affis, with the figure of 
univerſity, &. But to deſcend to Particulars, that part al ox upon it. In ſome of the diviſions of this repoh- l 
of Paris, called La Cite, contains three iſlands, which tory there are a multitude of dies of ſteel, made at Pa- 5 
are formed by n of the Seine, and are dua, for the ſtriking of countetfeſt Roman coins. The s 
thus named, L*Iſle-de Palais, L'Iſle de Notre Dame, and {| ſenior canon, Who exhibited the collection, took ſome 
Lelſie Louviers. This diviſion is the principal part of of them in his hand to ſhew me, and told me, with a 

Paris, and contains the following ſtructures. Several || very ſignificant look, that theſe dies were made for 
bridges, ſome being of wood, and others of ſtone, but ſtriking the Roman coins that fill the cabinets in Eng- | 
moſt of them have a row of houſes on each fide,” The land.” The ſame traveller, after relating ſome circum- >,» 

rincipal of theſe, are Pont- Neuf- and Pont-Royal. || ſtances foreign to the ſubject Wwe are upon, proceeds 2." 

Pont: Neuf confifts of 12 arches, and has a carriage way || thus: The reader, I hope, will- pardon this digret- 3 

in the middle 30 feet broad, and foot walks on each fide || fion, and return with me to the müſeum of St. Gene- e 

raiſed two feet high. In the center ſtands a braſs ſtatue || vieve, in which there are many curioſities beſides thoſe 2 
of Henry IV. on horſeback. A building called La Sa- already mentioned, particularly the head of Cartouche, 5 
maritaine is Mkewiſe erected on this bridge. It is ſo the highwayman, exactly taken in plaiſter of Paris 3 


named from a group of figures upon it, repreſenting Our || the moſt po itic and adventrous captain of banditti that 5 e 
Saviour and the Samaritan woman ſtanding near Jacob's || ever the world produced; but all his adventures ad 
well. Here is a pump to raiſe the water, Wllich by eſcapes at length ended upon the wheel. At one time this 
means of pipes ſupplies the quarter of the Louvre and || famous robber was concealed at an inn in France, to ; 
ſome other parts of Me town. Ru orhich a party of dragoons came in queſt of him. He 
Pont-Royal, or M# Royal Bridge, croſfing the Seine put on the drefs of a 195 introduced himſelf into 
to the Tuilleries, was built of ſtone by order of king their company, dined and drank with them, and talked © _ 
Lewis XIV. in the room of a wooden bridge that was upon the affair of Cartouche; but before they roſe from 
carried away by the violence of the current, February table, he took an opportunity to flip into the ſtables, — 
20, 1684. The foundations of this bridge were laid] and throw off his habit; then cuttibg the girths of all 
October 25, 1685, and it was finiſhed in a little time, || the other horſes, he mounted himſelf upon the beſt of 
at a moderate expence, though it is one of the ſtrongeſt || them, and as he rode off gave an alarm, of Car touche. 
in the kingdom. A Dominican friar, named Romain, The dragoons ran out to take horſe, but When they. had 
had the direction of it. | $6.00 Il put their feet into the ſtirraps their faddles turned found, 
The archbiſhopric of Paris is divided into three arch- || and the delay and cogfuſion that interfered before they 
deaconries, viz. the grand-archdeaconry of Paris, that || could enter upon the purſuit,” gave him an opportunity. 
of Foſas, and that of Brie. They are ſubdivided into {| of eſcaping for that time.. The ſociety of 
ſeven rural deaneries, without reckoning the city, ſub- St. Genevieve is one of the richeſt in France; they are, 
urbs, and liberty of Paris. There are in this dioceſe || at this time, building a magnificent new church, the 
23 collegiate churches, 13 of which are at Paris; 31 || length of which-is above 350 Engliſh” feet. It has been 
abbies, of which four of men, and fix of maidens, are in hand 20 years, and it will be to more before it is 
at Paris; 46 priories, of which TT are within the city, || finiſhed.” It is to be obſerved, that the above account 


ſuburbs, or liberties of Paris.; 184 monaſteries, or other || was written towards the end of the year 1776. 
religious ſocieties, 124 of which are within the city, noe church of Notre Dame is the palace of the 
ſuburbs, or liberties of Paris; 474 pariſhes, 39 of which || archbiſhop, in which the library of the advocates is kept. 22 
are within the city, ſuburbs, and liberties of Paris. The priory of St. Bartholomew is well endowed; and 
We ſhall give an account of ſome of the moſt rematk- the pariſh church, dedicated to the fame faint, is one of 
able churches, and other religious houſes. ; Il the moſt elegant ſtructures in Paris. Le Palais Royal, 
The cathedral church, ſtiled L'Egliſe de Notre Dame, or the royal palace, was called at firſt le Palais Cardinal, 
i. e. Our Lady's Church, becauſe it is dedicated to the || becauſe cardital de Richlieu built it, in the year 1636. 
Holy Virgin, is an ancient Gothic building, compleated As ſoon as it was finiſhed, he made a pref eat it to 
at ſeveral times, but more ſtrong than noble. In the king Lewis XIII. and to his ſucceſſors, b& SK: 8 « 
choir there are a great many fine paintings, rich ta „ Franee, on condition that it ſhould never be-akenated. f 
and a vaſt quantity of filvet and gold plate for the uſè of || Hbwever, Lewis XIV. gave firſt the uſe, and a terwards : 2 
their altars. It has about 50 canons belonging to it; is the property of it to his only brother Philip duke of Or- 
ſaid to have been founded in the year 322, by king || leans: It confiſts of ſeveral ſets of buildings ſeparated | 1 
Childeric, and finiſhed by his ſudcellbrs. It is built in by large courts, and is adorned” with fine gardens. Se- 
the form of; acroſs; has à ſmall ſpire in the middle, and || veral new apartments haye been added to it ſince the 4 
at the weſt end two large ſquare towers, 380 ſteps high, cardinal's time; the whole court has lodged it during the 
flat at the top, with baluſters round it, which make the || regency of queen Anis of Auftria,, mother to Lewis 
front look ſpacious and noble: on the three weſt gates XIV. whence it had the'name of "the Royal Palace: 
there is a roof niches, with the ſtatues of 28 kings of || The palace, Where theparlfament of Paris now meets, 
France. The roof is ſupported by 120 great pillars: was anciently the reſidence bf the kings, but was given_ | 
the length of this church is reckoned to be 396 feet, to the officers of Juſtice oy Philip che“ Fait, who fixed. 
its breadth 144, and its height 't02;5 \- + l the parliament at Paris.” 


- 


nm 


n at P That priiide'cauſed ſeveral new 4 
The church of St. Genevieve, With its regular ca- chambers or Halls to be added to this pal ce, Which were © 
nons, is ſaid to have been founded by king Clovis; who finiſhed in the” year 1313. However, it is certain, that 
bas an old tomb here. The great philoſopher Des || before" that *time- there were already wy apartments | | 
Cartes hag alſa a tomb here; with inſcriptions upen it in here; for Clovis kept his court in it, and St. Lewis, who. ; 
"Latin-and;French.:” There is a Nr Vice non Fo ſhop, || refided longer im this palace than any other king, added 
and a dlibrary, with à curious dollection of coins, me ſeveral bui 2407 it. The great, hall was built ac- 
dals, antiquities, and other rarities, belongin t6"-this4| cording to the” plan of another very ancient one that 
convent; Of the library, à very late traveller /ſays, || was here, round which ſtood the ſtatues of the Kings. if 
% Monheur Afſeline, the Hebrew: profeſſbr, did me the || This was the plate where theſe princes gave audience to 6 
honour of introducing me to the canons of St. Gene- the ambaffadors. They alſo gave publié entertainments 1 
vieve, for a ſight of their curious Rbrary.— This library on cextain d 's in the Jews and even kept there the 
is a grand com in the form of a croſs, about 300 feet in wedding of their; 5 idrer This ball, Which was burnt 
length and breadth;*with” a dome finely painted in the down in the beginning of che laſt century, has been re- 
center : | toward the end of one of the arms of the croſs built ſince: the roof is all of freeſtone, and in the mid- | | 
door opens into a range of apartments, which are fur- dle of the hall there is a row of arches ſupported by . . 
niſhed with antiquities and natural curioſitiès The latge pillars; about which are ſhops kept by ſeveral tradeſ- . . 
collection of minerals and foſfils is very confiderable.— U men. The Grand Chamber is contiguous to the great | 
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hall z it was built in the reign of St. Lewis, who uſed 
to give audience there publickly, and labour himſelf to 
make up the differences and diſputes which aroſe among 
kis TubjeQs. Lewis XII. repaired this chamber as it is 
at preſent. But the other chambers, where the ſeveral 
courts of the parliament meet; are much finer than this, 
the roofs of ſome being gilt and painted very beautifully. 
The court of aids has a juriſdiction. diftin& from that 
of the parliament, and holds its meetings in three par- 
ticular chambers adofhed with fine ceilings. he 
chancery is kept in that part of this palace called the 
gallery of the priſoners, for in this palace is alſo kept 
t 


which is called in 


rench, la Conciergerie. 


The Hotel Dieu is the moſt capacious as well as the 
moſt ancient hoſpital in Paris, and here 8000 fick and 


infirm. people are taken care of, and properly attended 


by the nuns of the order of St. Auguſtine. 


Wich reſpe& to the royal obſervatory, a modern tra- 


veller tells us, © It is a building compoſed of ſtones, 


exactly ſquare, and uncommonly maſſy. By the flatneſs | 


of the roof, which is paved with bricks, the wet has pe- 
netrated, and by waſhing the mortar from the joints of 
the ſtone, has hurt the whole ſtructure. Why (continues 
he) it was, not covered with lead I cannot conceive, as 
the arches of ſtone underneath were ſtrong enough to 
bear any weight that might be neceſſary, for their own 

reſervation. From the northern window there is a de- 
ightful proſpect of the city of Paris. The domes 
that, ariſe in different quarters, the palaces, monaſteries, 
churches, . and public buildings, every where diſt ri- 
buted, and the rural verdure of gardens; and public 
walks, intermixing itſelf with the whole, form as rich a 
view as can well be preſented to the eye; and the per- 
fect clearneſs of the air, in 2 no mon is viſible, 
permits us to take in every part of it without interrup- 
tion. Through the 2 of of whole building of 
the obſervatory, there is a circular well, which is conti- 
nued as far under the ground as the building itſelf is raiſed 
above it, and at this depth, to which we defcend by a 


winding ſtair-caſe of ſtone of 170 ſteps, there are ſub- 


terraneous or narrow alleys, with ſtone walls on 
each fide, w ſeem more extenſive than the building 
itſelf, and branch out into many directions. They con- 


duct us to a cave or grotto, from the roof of which the | 


water, having penetrated all the way from. the top bf the 

obſervatory. Mile conſtantly to the floor, and there 
forms a petriged cruſt. It was the office of a poor bare- 
footed woman and her child to attend us with a lighted 


torch through all the various turnings of this cold and 


damp labyrinth; and it ſeemed to me as 1f we muſt have 
been irrecoverably loft if the light had gone out. This 
edifice was erected in the reign of Lewis XIV. when all 
the arts and fciences, as the French exprefs themſelves, 
were ready to run at his command. On the floor ,of 


the , upper ftory there is a line of braſs upon the pave- 
ment which is the meridian, that was afterwards con- 
tinued do the ſouth of France, by a ſucceſſion of teen 


* 


nometrical operations, and even into Spain itſelf. 


obſervatory being now in a ruinous condition, and the 
t where the beſt inſtruments were kept, abſo- 


lutely fallen into rubbiſh, I could hear no inſtruments 
that are ſtill retained, except one mural quadrant.“ 


The Louvre is reckoned the chief ornament of the 
city of Paris; it was built or repaired under the reign of 
Phil'p Auguſtus, in the year 1214. It was a caſtle that 
ſtood without the city; near it, on the banks of the 


river Seine, they built a large tower, ealled the tower of 
the Louvre; it defended the river, together with another 
tower, that ftood over againſt it, named the tower of 
Neſle. In this tower were kept, ſometimes, the trea- 
ſures of the French kings: it was pulled down when 
the foundations of what 1s called the Old Louyre were 


laid, under Francis I. His fon. Henry II. employed 


the moſt eminent and celebrated architects of his time 
to render this buildin | 
could be, What is called the Old Louvre confifts of 


two ſcts of buildings, that form an interior angle, the 


fronts of which are adorned with very pieces of ar- 
chitecturr. The whole building is three ſtories high, 
the firſt is of the Corinthian order, the ſecond of the 
Compoſite, and the third of the Attic. The fore or 


outward courts are adorned. with chamſered columns, 


e royal ꝓriſon or 12 belonging to the parliament, and 


—_— 


as regular and magnificent as 


— 


I” 


4 own © 


| priſons 
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and the other With pilaſters of the ſame order with thoſe 
columns What is chiefly admired is the proportion of 
the windows of the ſecond ſtory: the caſes of which are 
adorned with a pediment alternately triangular and cir. 
cular. The third ſtory, of the Attie order, has alſo its 
particular ornaments, conſiſting in trophies of arms, in 
baſſo- relievo, fixed to the window-caſes, with other orna 
ments in the entablatures. In the hall of the hundred 


Switzers, there is a bind of gallery ſupported by four TY 


| gantic figures. This hall ſerved former! 
entertainments, and queen Catharine de 
plays and interludes to be acted there for the diverſion of 
the court. On one of the gates of the-Louvre is engraved 


to give great 


the following inſeription, Dum totum inipleat Orbem,” 
2 4 4 n 5 


1 


[EY May this fad Fabric ſtand until the day, . 
„Tut Her che world its owner gains the ay; 

which n hints what the French kings have 

conſtantly aimed at, namely, an univerſal monarchy. 


oy IV. built a gallery along the river fide, 


in Europe; under it is the royal-printing-houſe, and the 
| 100 $'of many curious artiſts in painting. Lewis XIII. 
ni | 


which is ſupported by two rows of very large pillars of 
the Ionic order, and alſo adorned the architrave of the 
front to the court with fine Lewis XIV. 
beſtowed great coſts upon the eaſt front, in the middle 


whereof is the eaſt gate of the palace; here are forty co- 
lumns of the Cormthian order, which ſupport * e 


terrace, that is railed with a ſtately balluſtrade. The 


| court, which is in the middle of that large building, 


is very near twenty three perches ſquare; the four ſides 
of it ate compoſed of eight pavilions, and eight ſets of 


4 - 


buildings, which ſurround that great court; there are 
yet but about three parts of it built. The architecture, 


after the manner it is begun, is to conſiſt of three or- 


ders of columns, with their pedeſtals, the firſt of the Co- 
rinthian, and the two others of the Compoſite order. 


Lewis XIV. ho declared himſelf the protector of the | 
* rench academy, gave that illuſtrious body an apart- 
ment in the Louvre to hold their aſſemblies in 3 as alſo 


to the academy of medals and inſcriptions, and to the 
academy of ſciences.» The academy of architecture and 
painting meet in the old Louvre. In the gallery of the 

ouyre is the royal printing-houſe, eſtabliſhed by car- 
dinal de Richelieu. They print there the memoirs of 
the royal academies of the ſciences, and the Belles Let- 
tres, the king's orders, the decrees: of the council, and 
ſuch books as the king is pleaſed to have printed at his 


which have every one of them their own: emblems and 
proper mottos. No medals are ſuffered to be ſtruck any 
nies -but at the Louvre. | hah. x 993 6 
There is in the wardrobe of this palage a protigious 
prone of rich tapeſtry-hangings, both ancient and mo- 


ern, the fineſt of which have been made in the reign 
of Francis I. Amongſt them there: are the battles of 
Scipio, and the triumphs of the ſame general; the hiſ- 
of the famous 
hael z t of Plyche ; the acts of the apoſ- 
ties ; the hiſtory. of St. Paul, &c. Lewis XIV. cauſed 


tory of . Joſhua, made after the defi 
Raphael; the hi IS 


ſeveral tapeſtries with gold and ſilver to be made, after 


{the deſigns of le Brun. There are alſo here, in ſeveral 
which 
are thoſe Whieh Franeis I. wore at the famous battle of 
Pavia, and on bis cuiraſs are ſtill to be ſeen the marks 


rooms, a large quantity of ancient arms, amon 


— 


af the blous he, received before he ſurrendered to the 


paniards. Nn DIS 14 4. 

p the hoſpital dedicated to St. Catherine poor women 
and maidens are allowed to ſojourn, and ate entertained 
| three days, being attended by the nuns of $6, Auguſtine. 
In the grand chatelet the ſeſſions are held by the inferior 


| courts — —— Fort L Eveque contains à mint and a 
d is eloſe to the ſpot where Henry IV. was ſtab- 
bed by Ravilliac. St. Germain FAuxerrais is termed the 


| pariſh church royal, becauſe the Louvre and Thuilleries 
are fituated in its pariſh. Te 0 17 P37 12 * T 


| - The. Thuillecies-is joined to the Louvre by x gallery | 
WALC 


edicts" cauſed - 


uite to- 
the I uilleries, which is very long, and eſteemed the fineſt 


the front to the weft, and built a large pavilion, 
in the form of a dome, in the middle, over the gate, 


| ce. There is here alſo. a'mint for medals, 
Where they Famp the king's medals,” and thoſe of all the 
corporations and trading companies in the kingdom, 
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which contains 180 models of fortreſſes, that are exe- 
cuted with great accuracy. The Thuilleries, or Fuleries, 


It is one range of building, with a pauilion at each end, 
and a dome in the middle: before it is an bandſome large 
ſpace, divided into three courts, the whole adorned with 
columns, pilaſters, and other proper ornaments of ar- 
chitecture. Behind this palace are exceeding pleaſant 
gardens, ador ned with fine walks, planted with ever- 


reens, and other trees, and fine parterres; where are to 
de ſeen, the year round, all the flowers that. are in 
ſeaſon. . There are alſo in this garden three fine foun- 
tains, | with their baſons, and a large octagon canal. 


Towards the river thete is a fine terrace planted with 
three rows: of trees; it is above 100 perches long, and 
84 feet broad. From that terrace is a moſt: beautiful 
proſpect over part of the city, and over the adjacent 
country. A beautiful walk opens on the banks of the 
river beyond the. Thuilleries, which is 1800 paces long, 
and compoſed of four rows; of | ine elms that form 
three walls; which are together 1 20 feet broad. In the 
centre is à ring with trees planted round it in a eitcular 
manner, aud at each end are iron gats 
The Haſtille was built in the year 1370. It is a kind 
of fortrefs; conſiſting of eight large and round towers, 
joined together by other ſtrong buildings. In the ear 
1634 it was ſurrounded with ditches and baſtions. It is 
à priſon for ſtate criminals, and for ſuch! as are taken 
up by lettres-de-cachet, that is to fay, by warrants 
Goned. by the king, and ſealed. The king keeps there 2 
Armani 
ers. ; wth v 


lieutenant, and ani independent company of 
The king's library, in Charles the Vth's time, was 
lodged in the Louvre, and contained , then! abut goo 
volumes : it continued there till the year 1429, when the 
duke of Bedford, regent af France, during the mino- 
rity of Henry VI. king of England, bought it, and 
ſent it into this cou 


! 1 


of it were removed to Paris, and put in a private houſe. 
It was enlarged to a prodigious number of baoks,. both 
printed and manuſcript, under the reign of Læwis XIV. 
and in 1722 it was removed into a moſt. ſtately palace, 
built by cardinal Maaarin, the inſide of which: palace 
has been altered, and canfiſts now of ſeveral large and 
lofty rooms, in which the books are placed- in very 
good order. And as that library: encneaſes daily, they 
have prepared new rooms built like the former, to lodge 
therein the new books, cuts, medals, &c. which are 
daily publiſhed. ei big ant zug ; vant ftw 

La Place de Louis le Grand is a very handſome ſquare, 
in the centre of which is an equeſtrian ſtatue of that 
king, which, with great juſtice, is deemed à maſtarly 
performance. n ii 
La Place des Victoires, or Victory Place, is a kind 
of circus, which contains: a noble ſtatue of Lewis XIV. 
erected to his | honour: by the duke de Fuillade. The 
king's ſtatue is of y braſs, 30 feet high, in his 
robes, with a Victory behind him, af the ſame bulk 
and metal, putting a crown on his head, and poiſed with 
her foot on à globe. Under her feet there is a three- 
headed Cerberus, to repreſent Lewis XIV. triumphing 
over the triple alliance, and this inſcription under it, 
Viro immortali, To the immortal man. The whole 
mold was caſt at once, and weighs above 30, oo pounds. 
The pedeſtal is 22 feet high, which, with the maſſy 
piece of mold che ſtatue ſtands upon, makes the whole 
near 40 feet high. Upon the pedeſtal: there are four 
ſlaves. of braſs, with baſſo relievos of the king's hattles 
and conqueſts. Under the pedeftal there is a pavement 
of marble encloſed within ſtately iran grates. There 
are ſeveral inſcriptions upon the pedeſtal relating ta the 
king's great actions, but fulſome; alledging, for 
inſtance, that he gives laws to all the world, and to 
himſelf, The ſtatue being of braſs, and the outſide 
gilt, the ridiculous vanity of the king for whom it was 
intended, the ful ſome flattery of his ſycophants, and the 
abſurd inſcriptions placed about the ſtatue, and intended 
to do him honour, ſioned an epigram which may be 
thus tranſlatſde . | 5 
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Francis I. collected a new li- 
brary, which he lodged at Fontainbleau, but it was 
plundered during the wars of the league. The remains | 


. 
. 
3.4 


ſtands in a place where formerly they made tiles, called | 
Tuiles in French, from whence that palace. has its name, 


rr FF 
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Well ma the French with wond' ring grimace fare, 
Wich gold to ſee their monarch's image glare: 
This ſtatue ſhews on what his pride is built, 
His heart is brazen, tho' his outſide's gilt; 
And his poor ſubjects deſpicable plight, _ 
. Prove all's not gold that glitters to To ſight. 


In.the church of St. Roche. the celebrated poet. Cor- 
neille is interred; Moliere is buried in the church-yard — 
of St. Joſeph; and the famous ſtateſman Colbert has a 
hne monument in the church of St. Euftace. The gates 
of St. Denis and of St. Martin were both erected in the 
form of triumphal arches, in compliment to Lewis XIV. 
La Greve is an open place, appropriated at once tq 


. 4 5 
1 
« Lv 
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joy and tribulation ; for malefactors are ſometimes. exe- 


cuted here, and at other times public rejoicings are 
celebrated on the ſame ſpot. The Hotel de Ville is 3 
large but whimſical building, as the main part is, of Go- 
thic architecture, and the columns are of the Corinthian 
order. The arſenal contains many ſpacious buildings, 
particularly a foundery and falt-petre houſe. Here is 
likewiſe a muſquetoon of two barrels, the balls of — 25 
will pierce a thick board, at the diſtance of ſix miles; 
and for diſcerning an object at that diſtance, there is à 
teleſcope fixed to the barrel, Le Temple is a comman- 
dery of the knights of Malta; its precinct is a privileged 
place for debtors, and the temple itſelf is the reſidencę 
of the grand prior of France.. In the church belonging 
to the houſe which, was formerly Falled La A 1115 rar 
feſſe des Jeſuites, are the hearts of Lewis XIII. a1 

Lewis XIV. preſerved in caſkets of gold, and ſuppoxte 

each by two angels of maſly ſilver, as big as the life, 
waa are repreſented as hovering with expanded wings. 
In the ſame quarter are. a conſiferable plate-glaſs, man 

factory, and called 
Pique+Puces, or Prick-Fleas. . Concerning the. princi- 
pal places, of public entertainment, we ſhall introduce 
the fallowing, obſeryations of 2 very ingenious modern 
Udon ron 5dr aye wer dt azatly 
. © Of the public ſpectacles the Comedie F rangoiſe is 
the chief. This theatre, is ſpacious, and, When filled 
with company, has a ſplendid appearance. It is divided 


* 


- 


a. convent of , Franciſcan monks, 


into the ſtage, orcheſtra, parquet, parterre, amphithe- 
e and orcheſtra differ very 


atre, and boxes. The ſtag ifter ve 
little from thoſe of Drury-Lane gr Covent-Garden; ex- 
cept, that in the one there is but little ſhifting of the 
ſcenes, and in the other a better hand with ſhortec, inter- 
media or interludes. The parquet, which is a diviſion 
of about ſix or ſeven rows of clothed ſeats, hehind the 
orcheſtra, is of the ſame price with the boxes, and filled 
pramiſcuoully. with men and women. The parterre, 
which anſwers to our pit, is without ſeats, and. is fill 

with men during the repreſentation : and the amphithe- 
atre js hehind all, a little raiſed above the parterre, and 
containing the ſame, or it may be a greater numbe 


unber gf 
benehes than the parquet. The. remainder of the hauſe 
conſiſts entirely of boxes, the firſt and ſecond row off 
which are generally hired: by particular people for à year 
or longer as they pleaſe. '; , i are 27-3; 
5 'L'he council or committee that manage the houſe 
conduct every thing with the greateſt propriety and ra- 
gularity. I cannot but think it a reflection on our 
(in the productions for which we conſider ourſelves no 
rivals to the French) that it is not on a ſimilar plan to 
that at Paris, or at leaſt on a more liberal one than at 
preſent. That a theatre with royal licence, ſet apart 
for the rational entertainment and inſtruction of a pation, 
ſhould be giyen yp to the management of 'any one, two, 
or three men, whoſe, purſes are weighty enqugh. to pur- 
chaſe it; by which means a hlockhead may fit arbiter of 
puhlie taſte; may gratify a private reſentment in de- 
preſſing an actor, or his avarice, in frightening. every 
author from any attempt of adding to thoſe productions 
in which we pride ouxſelves, may become the inidwiſe 
of public genius, however unſkilful, and have the powar 
of fifling every bantling whoſe features happened not to 


ſuit his humour; nay, even of condemning unſcen, 


without examining whether they are worthy compaſſion 
or not, all theſe: poor wetches whoſe parents have no 


intereſt to hoaſt, is a thing I cannot reconcile with the 
wiſdom of a poliſhed people. It may be ſaid, that it is 


the intereſt of a; manager. 


- 


to loſe the good apinion of 
5 good © of 


4 


= 


> 
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the public: I allow it—it is alſo every one's intereſt to 
de good and virtuous ; but yet we find multitudes ſtand 
in need of laws and reſtrictions, to prevent them from 
acting in oppoſition to it. But I would obſerve, that, 
though it may be the intereſt of a nation, yet it is not 
the intereſt of a manager, to foſter new pieces ; for ſince 
they find that pantomimes and pageantry, which, to our 
great ditgrace, have lately uſurped the place of moral 
pieces, bring as full a houſe as the beſt tragedies or co- 
medies, they can little be prevailed on to give an author 
the profit of three 42 which they may 2 in their 
own pockets. But fetting aſide intereſt; I ſhould be 

ad to know what man's taſte can be made an unfailing 

andard for that of all: or whether it is not poſſible his 
may condemn a piece the public may approve. We 
know that there have been inſtances of a theatre's ap- 
plauding to the ſkies a production that it had formerly 
condemned, and beftowing liberally on an author of re- 
putation praiſes for a play which it had hiſſed, when he 
was unknown. There are but too many inſtances of 
this; and how probable is it, then, that one, two, or 


three men, 1 often judge wrong: as a juſt taſte in 


is not ſo very common a thing as to fall even to 
the lot of one in three; at leaſt, the chances are in any 
ſhape in favour of number, and 40 heads will certainly 
commit fewer blunders, in determinations of this kind, 


than one. Why a theatre ſhould be formed at all, 1 


cannot find a reaſon ; if it be called royal, let it be con- 
ducted in a royal manner; not for the intereſt of an in- 


dividual, like a country puppet-ſhew, but for the in- 


ſtructive entertainment of a nation. But I am rambling | 
out of my way. hes, Bl 


The actors here, in my opinion, are far ſuperior to 
the generality of thoſe we have in England; a con- 
ſtrained and ſtudied geſture is not ſo much to be ob- 


ſerved amongſt them; for every motion of the body and 


arms ſeems to woes oe the paſſions they expreſs with 
the preateſt propriety and eaſe. During the repreſenta- 
tions here, the attention of the houſe is remarkable; 
there is no whiſtling between the fingers, no bawling for 
9 nor pelting the parterre with oranges, but the 
public behaviour is ſuch as becomes thoſe who lay claim 
to the title of a poliſhed people. JE 

4 Of the Comedie Italienne I have little more to ſay, 
than that 'the houſe is built on the ſame plan as the Co- 
"medie Francoiſe, and that it ſometimes conſiſts of a far- 


rago of French and Italian, and of comedy, farce, and 


tomime. Harlequin is introduced in moſt of the 
Surkeſque dramas, but inſtead of being a ſucceſsful hero 
as he is with us, he is buffeted, kicked, and made the 
port of all the characters in them. I have ſeen the plot 
and incident of comedy difgraced with the vileſt buf- 
foonry ; and think it an affront to Italy, which has given 
birth, if not to many great dramatic writers, beſides 


Metaſtaſio, at leaſt to great poets and hiſtorians, that 


this houſe ſhould be called the Comedie Italienne. But 


I am talking nonſenſe; for — many of their pieces 


are ſcarce worthy a mountebank's ſtage, there are yet 
-others that would do honour to any pen whatever ; and 
it is no more a reproach to the Italians, that the French 
produce ſuch as the former, for ſpecimens of their taſte, 


than it would be to us, were they to have a Comedie An- 


gloiſe, and exhibit our late popular pieces of pageantry, 
— they might have choſen from a Congreve, a Jos, 
ſon, or a Shakeſpeare. * Y 

« The opera is the moſt ſuperb ſpectacle of Paris, 
and, in its decorations, ſcenery, and dancing, perhaps 


ſtands unrivalled. The houſe is very ſpacious, and in 


general well filled; though I imagine that the orcheſtra, 
which can boaſt an excellent band, has the leaſt ſhare in 
drawing the 2 erouds that reſort there. The 
muſic would pleaſe me exceedingly, could J hear it with- 
out the vile ſqualling with which it is accompanied. 
The performers on different inſtruments yield to none, 


but of their fingers. I have not heard one that has the | 


leaſt taſte or judgment in the management of the voice; 
and I have wondered how it has been poflible for them 
to be ſo diſagreeable to the ear, in airs that would have 
done honour to any compoſer whatever. 


4 have been much pleaſed with the concert ſpiri- 


tuale, as T had an opportunity of hearing there the moſt 
celebrated performers of France difplay their execution 
and tafte, in ſolos and concertos compoſed for their par- 
i . 2 „ c | 


| ticular inſtruments. This ſpectacle anfwers to our ora. 
torios; and is performed on days when the theatres ,,. 
| not open, Tbete, as well as at the opera, every air ac. 
| companied with French words was deteſtable: and 
| though plegiing in the ſymphonies, when the ſinger he. 
gan, were no'longer fo ; but it ſeemed as if a ſqualling 
pipe of an organ -had accidentally burſt its valve, an; 
deſtroyed the effect, that an elegant compoſition would 
otherwiſe have had: | | 
* Among the public ſpectacles; I muſt not forget to 
tell you of one that I little expected to have ſeen in 
France. I mean bull-baiting, and that more inhuman 
| than even an Engliſh butcher can well conceive, . The 
| place appointed for this polite diverſion is a ſmall amphi- 
| theatre built of wood. Around the arena, in the an. 
| tient manner; are the caves and dens for the beaſts of 
combat; and over theſe are the boxes and galleries for 
the ſpeCtators As this ſpectacle was announced by 
| printed papers, I had the curioſity to ſee how it was con- 
ducted, as the French beſtow very liberally on the Eng- 
liſh the title of a cruel nation, on account of the fond- 
neſs the common people diſcover for this, and ſome other 
diverſions of the ſame ſort. It began with various com- 


— 


but the bull was reſerved as a finiſhing ſtroke to ſatiate 
the cruelty of the ſpectators. It was not long before 
my curioſity was ſufficiently gratifted. The bull, in 
ſpringing to the firſt dog that entered, broke off his 
horn, cloſe to his head, againſt the wall. He was then 
defenceleſs; but they continued to ſend in maſtiffs to the 
number of 14, that were ſuffered to hang about him till 
he fell to the ground. This I did not fee, for I could 
not ſtay the concluſion ; but as I heard from my ſer- 
vant whom I left there, he was devouring alive for more 
than two hours, and that his noſe, tongue, eyes, and 
throat were'eaten, before he expired. Join with me here 
| in retorting back on the French the appellation they be- 
ſtow on us, of peuple barbare.” - | 

The palace of Orleans, commonly called the palace 
of Luxemburg, was built by queen Mary de Medicis 
on the ruins of the old hotel or houſe of. Luxemburg, 
which name it has kept. It was finiſhed in five or fix 
| years. time, under the direction of James de Broſſe; it 

is one of the moſt perfect and moſt regular pieces of ar- 
chitecture in France. There is in this palace a gallery 
of paintings, done by the famous Rubens, who ſpent 
two whole years in that work. The whole hiſtory of 
Mary de Medicis's life is repreſented here allegorically, 
in 24 large pictures, nine feet broad, and ten feet high, 
placed in the peers between the windows. There were 
formerly in the garden many groves, and walks planted 
with trees; but the hard winters having deſtroyed moſt 
of them, the garden has been for ſome time neglected. 


alſo to repair the palace, which will reſtore it to its au- 
tient beauty. | 5 

The quarter called the Univerſity ſtands in the ſouth 
of the iſlands of the palace, and of our lady: there are 
not ſo many fine houſes here as in the city; it was for- 
merly incloſed by a wall, and ſurrounded with ditches; 
but under the reign of Lewis XIV. the wall has been 
pulled down, and the ditches filled, to make it contigu- 
ous to the neighbouring ſuburbs. That of St. Germain 
is the moſt. conſiderable, and is alone larger than the 
whole quarter called the Univerſity ; but it is not ſo po- 
pulous, becauſe of the many monaſteries, hoſpitals, large 
houſes or hotels, and gardens that take up a great part 
of it. Adjoining to this ſuburb are, that of St. Mi- 
chael, which is but ſmall ; that of St. James, which is 
pretty large ; and that of St. Marceau, which is Jarger 
{ill : the laſt of all, which is the neareſt to the river on 
the eaſt, is that of St. Victor, which is very large, but 
not built all over. | 
| The univerſtty was founded by Charles the Great, 
and is appropriated to the cultivation of the arts, ſci- 
ences, &c. in general, and phyſic, law, and divinity in 
particular. 'It contains above 40 colleges, the princi 
of which are, 22 . 


Us 


Sorbonne, 


| Navarre | 
The college of J The Four Nations, 


Phyſicians. * 
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Public 
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| bats of wolves, bears, and wild boars, with maſtiffs; 


However, they have begun to plant news trees in it, as 


$2 P32 nm org pas wa 
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public lectures are, however, read in only four of 
them. The rector, who is the head of the univerſity, is 
chofen r three months; the profeſſors, have ſettled 
falaries, and the annual income is about 56,000 livres. 
The Gobelins is a houſe thus called, from one Go- 
belin; an eminent dyer, who removed from Rheims to 
Paris, under the reign of Francis I. and bought that 
houſe. He found the ſecret of dying in that beautiful 
ſcarlet colour, called, from his name, the ſcarlet of the 
Gobelins. Lewis XIV. bought the houſe he lived in, 
and ſome others, and eſtabliſhed there a manufactory of 
the fineſt tapeſtries; he alſo ſettled there a vaſt number 
of gold and ſilver- ſmiths, embroiderers, painters, carvers, 
pet. other artificers, for all that relates to ſplendor and 
magnificence. They are all under the direction of the 
ſuperintendent of the buildings, arts, and manufactures 
of France, There have been at one time above 800 
workmen there; and though their number is conſide- 
rably decreaſed, yet there are ſtill to be ſeen here a great 
many things of moſt curious workmanſhip. WE 
| The neral hoſpital is a very humane and noble foun- 
dation for the poor of the female ſex, 7000 of whom 
are here provided for: thoſe who are well are compelled 
to work, but the ſick are tenderly nurſed, and carefully 
ſupplied with every neceſſary. Different wards are re- 
ſpectively aſſigned for foundlings, ſempſtreſſes, idiots, 
proſtitutes, &c. As this general hoſpital is appropriated 
to females only, the caſtle of Bicetre is a kind of coun- 
terpart, and appointed for the relief of ſimilar neceſſities 
in the male ſex; and likewiſe for another purpoſe, ' viz. 
the puniſhment of children who lead diſſolute lives, or 
are undutiful to their parents. 2 55 aro fo} 
The royal phyſic garden was firſt founded in the year 
1626, by order of Lewis XIII. and finiſhed in 1634. 
There were at firſt four profeſſors of botany, in the room 
of whom the king eſtabliſhed, in 1671, two demon- 
ſtrators of the plants, one of whom is obliged to make 
the analyſis, or chymical demonſtration of them. There 
is alſo a laboratory where they read lectures of chy- 
miſtry, and 2 particular hall for anatomical demonſtra- 
tions; and in the year 1712 there was another demon- 
ftrator added, whoſe office it is to read lectures upon the 
Materia Medica. The king's firſt phyſician, was direc- 
tor of this garden till the year 1718, when Dr. Chirac 
obtained that place; and after his death it was given to 
the ſecretary of ſtate for the city and diſtrict of Paris. 
St. Victor's. abbey contains an excellent library of 
curious manuſcripts, as well as printed books, and many 
admirable maps, prints, &c. To the college of phyſi- 
cians belong five profeſſors. An old fortreſs, called the 
Little Chatelet, is now uſed for a priſon. The royal 
academy of ſurgery was inſtituted in 1731. The con- 
vent of Franciſcans is the richeſt in France. The con- 
vent of Carthufians contains many fine paintings; and, 
in the ſame quarter, are ſome remains of the palace of 
Julian the apoſtate. In the hotel des Ambaſſadeurs, 
ambaſſadors extraordinary are entertained for the ſpace of 
three days, and thoſe from remote countries during their 
reſidence at Paris. | 1 W108 | 
I be abbey of St. Germain de Prez contains a cabinet 
of curioſities, a valuable library of printed books, and 
8000 manuſcript volumes, The hotel Royal des Inva- 
lides, or Royal Hoſpital for diſabled ſoldiers, was erected 
by Lewis XIV. for the maintenance of lame and ſuper- 
annuated officers and ſoldiers; the buildings being ſo 
enormouſly extenſive as to cover 17 acres of ground, and 


the chapel is remarkably magnificent. Near the hoſpi- 


tal of invalids is a military academy for the inſtruction 
of 500 young gentlemen, in every thing relative to the 
art of war. 3 | 2531 

The Academie Francoiſe, or French Academy, was 
eſtabliſhed. by cardinal Richlieu, under the authority 
and patronage of Lewis XIV. for the purpoſe of refin- 
ing and bringing the French language to a determinate 
ſtandard. his academy, which is compoſed of 40 
members, meets all the year round, every Monday, 
Thurſday, and Saturday, from three of the clock in the 
afternoon till five, In the year 1672 the king declared 
himſelf the protector of this academy, and gave them a 
room in the Louvre to keep their meetings in, and or- 
dered, at the ſame time, that at every meeting there 
thould be 40 filver counters diftributed among all the 
members preſent, which gratification has been continued 
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ever ſince. Since their inſtitution they have applied 


themſel ves to a French grammar, which was drawn up 


| and *publiſhed by the abbe Regnier Deſmarais, perpe- 
| tual ſecre 


Th 


rench 


to that illuſtrious 0 


applied 
themſelves alſo to a dictionary of the 


anguage, 


| which, after 40 years labour, was at laſt publiſhed in 


1694, and has undergone ſeveral editions ſince. Every 
other year, on St. Lewis's day, they give two prizes, 
each of a golden medal, the one to the beſt performer 
in eloquence, and the other to the beſt performer in 
poetry. + | 9 * \ 122 
The king, in the year 1663, choſe from among the 
members of the French academy a few learned men to 
invent inſcriptions, mottos, and medals, and hence ori- 

inated the royal academy of inſcriptions and models. 
he gentlemen firſt choſen compoſed the Medallic Hiſ- 
tory of Lewis XIV. from his birth to the acceſſion of 
Philip of France to the throne of Spain, and this was 
ready for the preſs in the year 1701. This academy was 
till this time compoſed of about eight perſons only who 
had penſions from the king. But it was then thought 
proper to increaſe their number, and enlarge their views, 
by giving them, for the objects of their inquiries, the 


antiquities of Greece and Rome, with all the authors of 


thoſe two nations; the king ordered that the number of 
the memhers of this body ſhould not exceed 40, and 
that there ſhould be 10 honorary academicians, 10 pen - 
ſioners, 10 aſſociates, and as many pupils or diſciples. 
The ſecretary and the treaſurer were to be choſen among 
the penſioners, and be perpetual. His majeſty alſa or- 
dered that they ſhould meet 1 Tueſday and Saturday, 
and that at each meeting 40 ſilver counters ſhould be - 
diſtributed among the members who attended. This 
academy was confirmed by letters patent in Feb 


; 
1713, which were regiſtered in the parliament of Paris 
the 3d of May following. In 1715 the king gave that 


| 


body leave to add to the claſs of the honorary members 
ſome foreigners, eminent for their learning; fince which 
time there have always been three of them aſſociated to 
this academy, The next year the claſs of the diſciples 
or pupils was ſuppreſſed, and 10 members added to that 
of the aſſociates. At the ſame time the title of royal 
academy of inſcriptions and medals, which expreſſed 
but part of the 0 jj of their lucubrations, was chan 
into that of royal academy of inſcriptions and belles- 
lettres. They labour with ſo much application, that 
they have already publiſhed ſome volumes in quarto, 
of learned diſſertations upon various ſubjects; ſeveral 
of which may be looked on as perfect models of that 
kind of writing. All theſe diflertations are firft read 
and examined in the meetings, where none but members 
are admitted; ſome are alſo read in two public aſſem- 
blies, which are held every year a week after Eaſter, and 
after St. Martin's day. When the king new modelled 
this academy, he gave them an apartment in the Louvre, 
whereas before that time they uſed to meet in the hall of 
the French academy. In the year 1733 they had begun 
to propoſe a prize for the beſt performance in literature; 
it was founded by monſieur Durey de Noinville, preſi- 
dent of the 7 council. os 
The royal academy of ſciences was founded in the 
year 1666 ; it conſiſted then of a certain number of per- 
ſons well ſkilled in mathematics and natural philoſophy, 
to whom a room was granted in the king's library to 
keep. their meetings. It was new modelled January the 
26th, 1699. The king ordered that it ſhould conſiſt of 
four claſſes of perſons ; namely, 10 honorary members, 
20 penſioners, 20 aſſociates, and as many pupils. 
Among the penſioners, who muſt all reſide at Paris, 
there are three who apply themſelves to geometry, three 
to aſtronomy, three to mechanic, three to anatomy, 
three to chymiſtry, and three to botany, a ſecretary, and 
a treaſurer, to whom has been added a pher. 
Twelve of the aſſociates muſt be inhabitants of the. 
kingdom, and two of them muſt apply themſelves to 
geometry, two to aſtronomy, two to mechanics, two to 
anatomy, two to chymiſtry, and two to botany; the 
other eight may be foreigners, and each of them is at 
liberty to apply himſelf to any of the abovementioned 
ſciences, according to his capacity or inclination; theſe 
are ſtiled free aſſociates. As to the pupils who, ſince the 
year 1715, are called aſſiſtants (adjoints) each of them 


is obliged to apply himſelf to that ſcience which is pow 
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The royal academy of painting and ſculpture is more 
ancient than the two laſt we have mentioned, fince its | 


Ja A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY, 


feſſed by the penſioner, whoſe "aſſiſtant he is. When 
the king new modelled this academy, he gave them power 
to examine all the engines and machines, for which the 
inventors ſhould petition for an exclufive privilege. He 
gave them alſo the uſe of the var in the vre, 
which he had occupied himſelf; and they meet there 
every Wedneſday and Saturday. They have been fo 


_ affiduous in cultivating and improving the reſpective 


ſciences allotted to their ſhares, that ſince their new eſta- 
bliſhment they have publiſhed conſtantly every year a 
volume in 4to of memoirs and diſſertations, which al- 
ways receive a new luſtre from the ſuccin& account 
which monſieur de Fontenelle, the perpetual ſecretary 
of the academy, uſed to give of them in the hiſtory 
which is prefixed to the memoirs, with fuch' an accu- 
racy and elegance, that it exceeds all that can be ſaid of 
it. This academy has two public meetings like the aca- 
demy of belles lettres, and at the ſame time of the year: 
there is alſo a very ſtrict union between theſe two illuſ- 
trious bodies, who bave but one church common to both, 
which is that of the fathers of the oratory, where they 


meet together on St. Lewis's day, and on ſome other || 
ſolemn” feſtivals : they alſo communicate to each other | 
their reſpective lucubratians. Monſieur Rouille de:Meſ- | 


lay, late counſellor in the parliament of Paris, has 


ſbunded by his will, dated March 10, 1724; two confi- | 
derable prizes, which were to have been diſtributed every | 
= > but the diminution of the rents paid by the town- 


is done in the public aſſembiy held after Eaſter. The 
furt prise is of 200 hvres, and the ſubſeck of it relates 
to the general m of the world, and phyſical aftro- 
nomy. The other, which is of 2000 livres, relates to 
trade and navigation. One of theſe prizes is given one 
year,” and the other the next. | | 


W. 


beginning is placed under the year 1643. However that 
be, it is certain That in 1648 it was compoſed of 12 
officers, who were ſtiled ancients, and uſed to read pub- 
lic lectures each in his month; of 11 ſellows or mem- 
bers, called academicians, and of two ſyndics. But 


their number was conſiderably encreaſed in 1655, when 


che king beſtowed great favours upon them, and gave 
them the gallery of the royal college to hold their meet- 
ings in: they have had ſince an apartment in the palace 
royal, whence they have been removed to the Louvre in 
1692. It is now compoſed of a director, who may be 
changed every year, or continued ; of a perpetual chan- 
celtor, of four rectors, and two aſſiſtants to the rectors; 
of 12 profeſſors, who read lectures each during one 
month; of eight aſſiſtants to the profeſſors; of two 
other profeſſors, one of geometry, and the other of aftro- 
nomy; of a treaſurer; and of counſelors, divided into 
two clafles, viz. the lovers of thoſe arts, painters, and 
feulptors, or engravers. The king pays the ſalary of 
the profeſſors, and bears all the other charges neceſſary 
for the ſupport of this academy, and gives alſo a ſum of 
—_— for the prizes, which are defigned for the ſcholars. 
Thoſe who carry theſe prizes are ſent to Rome, and main- 
fained there at the king's expence, to improve and per- 
fe& themſelves in the academy of painting, which Lewis 
NV. founded there in 1667. 1 | 

The foundation of this academ z-- occaſioned very hot 
diſputes between the painters and ſculptors who com- 
poſed it, and thoſe who were not admitted into it: but 
theſe difputes ſerved only to heighten the luſtre of the 
new. academy ; for the king ordered, by his letters patent 
of January 1655, that no painters ſhould preſume to 
ſet any model, or to read public lectures on painting, or 
carving, or to expoſe. any picture, or other work, but at 
the academy. However, there were ftill at Paris, du- 
ring the remainder of the 17th century, a great number 
of painters and ſculptors, Who continued to teach their 
art to young beginners, but privately only; and they 


. Magloire. In the year 1704 they- took a houſe, and 


the police, and it is called the Academy of St. Luke. 


Ap able artift reads ibere every day lectures on painting 


n 


and drawing, to all the young beginners who repair thi. 
ther, and makes them work themſelves,” after a mode] 
or ſample, furniſhed by the commonalty of painters : 
and the director gives every year on St. Luke's day wo 
ſilver medals to two of the ſcholars, who appear to have 
made the greateſt progrefs. ” | 
The royal academy of architecture is the laſt that was 
eſtabliſhed at Paris. There was ſuch à ſcheme ſormed 
as ſoon as the year 1671; and Francis Blondel, an ar- 
chitect of very great reputation, began then to read pub- 
lie lectures, from which he has afterwards drawn up his 
courſe of architecture, which is printed. But the aca- 
demy was not authorized by letters patent before the 
year 1717. It is divided into two claſſes; the firſt is 
compoſed of 10 architects, à profeſſor, and. a ſecretary ; 
and the fecond of 12 other architects. The profeſite. 
whoſe” poſt, as well as the ſecretary's, is for life, is 
obliged to read publio lectures every Monday and Thurſ- 
day In the hall of the Louvre, where the academy meet 
every Monday. This ſociety is lodged in the apartment, 
which was formerly the queen's. 1s 
All theſe eftabliſhments relate to arts and ſciences ; 
there are others deſigned for the improvement of virtue, 
and the promoting of religion: we mean the ſeminaries, 
where young clerks and priefts are taught the ceremonies 


uſe;-has obliged the academy to give but one, which 


of the church, and the duties and functions of their 
calling. "There are 10 of theſe ſeminaries at Paris, among 
| which there is one for "Engliſh, and another for Iriſh 
prieſts, and moſt of the biſhops have ſet up ſuch ſemina- 
ries in their dioceſes. - -— e | 
We ſhall conclude our deſcription of Paris with the 
following general account of that city, and its excel- 
leneies, compared with thoſe of the metropolis of Great 
Britain, in a letter from a late ingenious traveller ad- 
dreſſed to a friend. - - R 995) 2 

« Your-friend and T have been ſearching, in vain, to 
find in what the boaſted ſuperiority of Paris over Lon- 
don conſiſts ; and, though there is ſcarce a ſtreet, public 
garden, or walk, that we have not traverſed, nor an 
edifice that we have not ſeen, we are at a great loſs to 
account for that reputation which it bears for beauty, 
or for the boldneſs, with which all the French aſſert it 
to be the nobleſt and moſt beautiful city in the world. 
I am an Engliſhman, and, whether it be prejudice or 
not, may be allowed to ſay that London is more beauti- 
ful than Paris. The beauty of a city muſt lie either in 
its ſtreets, publie edifiees, houſes, bridges, rivers, gar- 
dens, or fituation ; though in no one of theſe can [I diſ- 
cover a ſuperiority that is not more than over-balanced 
by an inferiority in another. Paris is commonly divided 
into univerſity, city, and town: but the univerſity is 
the only part where the ſtreets deſerve any other appella- 
tion than that of lanes. The want of a footpath makes 
walking not only difagreeable but dangerous; the one 
from the dirt, which is in vaſt abundance, and the other 
from the coaches and unweildy fiacres. Indeed, a pave- 
ment of broad ſtone, ſuch as we ſee in London on each 
ſide, would here take up the whole ſtreet, Shops there 
are none that have an opulent or handſome appearance; 
and the fronts of the houſes, I mean ſuch as are extend- 
ed on a line with the reſt of the ſtreet, have not the leaſt 
pretenſions to magnificence or elegance. I have often 
been bid to remark, that though the ftreets were nar- 
rower, the buildings were more lofty than ours in Lon- 
don. This I do not diſpute; but for my life I cannot 
ſee what advantage is gained, ſaving that they are darker, 
defend the paſſenger-from the ſun, and contain a greater 
number of inhabitants. One houſe, indeed, is ſeldom 
confined to a ſingle-family ; people of different occupa- 
tions living on the different ſtories ; ſo that you may tind 
a Cutler's 25 on the ground floor, a barber's on the ſe- 
cond, a mufician on the third, a petit-maitre on the 
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uſed to meet all together, once a year, on St, Luke's | 
day, in a chapel of the church belonging to the nuns of 
St 


fourth, a taylor on the fifth, and a poor poet on the 
ſixth or ſeventh. But the hotels, or houſes of the no- 
bleſſe, are the chief boaſt of a Pariſtan. Theſe are ge- 
nerally ſmall quadrangles, habitable on two or three of 
the ſides, with commonly a dead wall towards the ſtreet. 
All, you may ſuppoſe, ate not of the fame form ; but [ 


having got leave, the 10th of November, 1705, to re- 
new their public ſchool, they opened it January 20, | 
1706, under the direction of the Heutenant general of | 


will leave you to judge, whether the houſes of our no- 
bleſſe, which are full as elegantly built, when extended 
on a line with the ſtreet, do not contribute more to the 
ornament of a city, than a number of theſe quadrangles, 
diſperſed here and there, Which you muſt enter to ſer, 


and 
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and where beauty 15 broken into parts, ſo as to require A 
Rrong imagination, to unite and form a whole. Theſe 
| houſes. admit no fiacres within their gates; a Swiſs in 


his b&radine ſtands at the entrance, and excludes all that 
go not come in their own carriages, or cannot afford to 


trundled in a remiſe. 0 


I . 


% The. Seine diſappointed me exceedingly; I bad 


figured to myſelf. a river much larger than,the.'Thames, 
with innumerable boats, barges, and bridges of a mag- 
nificent ſtructure. You; wall, perhaps, alk me hat 
right ger he this picture of it: I can only ſay 
from thoſe that had been drawn by others. That it is 
larger than the Thames, at an equal diſtance from the 
ſea, is certain ; but the, iT bames at London, I am ſure, 

ould ſwallow up three ſuch. rivers. as the Seine is at 
1 4 The banks are Feen with waſher wo- 
men, whoſe method of cleaning linen is, to beat it with 
a wooden mallet on a ng ſmooth ſtone. Barges and 
boats there r, but Jes aris lying at ſuch a. diſtance 


from any port * and ve els there arc none, the water not 


being deep enough to float them. Of the bridges there 
is not yet one that deſerves to be mentioned, excepting 
the Pont Neuf; but though I paſs it almoſt every day, 1 
know not yet where its beauty, lies. Of the number, 
elevation, or breadth of its arches, it has nothing, to 
boaſt, nor of its ornaments, or excellency of its, ſtone 
and materials: I may be fingular, but it appears to me 
to be the moſt uncouth, clumſy ſtructure IL ever beheld. 
But I am doing wrong, in inſulting a fallen favourite; 
for an upſtart bridge, in the road to St. Germaine, ſeems 
now to run away with all the reputation, and to be at 
reſent the vaunted Pont Neuf of the French. 

In ſome of its public buildings and walks, I muſt 
allow that Paris has the advantage over London. The 
Louvre never fails of being compared with triumph to 
the palace of St. James's, and the Thuilleries to the 
Park: they have not, however, any church they can 
venture to put in competition with that noble pile of ar- 
chitecture St. Paul's. All the gardens are kept in the 
exacteſt order, and are. oftentimes filled with company 
till midnight; for there is not the leaſt occaſion to fear 
pickpockets or riots. Indeed, he muſt be a bold perſon 
who will ſteal or commit any outrage, when almoſt im- 
mediate execution, on the gallows or the wheel, is the 
conſequenge, Without a proſpect of eſcape, or of par- 
don. A bruſque, inſolent character, is a thing not 
known here; and a blow received can only be expiated 
by the death of the offender. This influences much the 
behaviour of the common people, who are very far from 
offering ſuch inſults, as every one who walks the ſtreets 
of London muſt daily ſuffer. For they are certain, if 
they offend, to have a cane laid acroſs their ſhoulders, 
which if they ſhould retaliate with a blow, is inſtant 
death; as every gentleman wears a ſword, and thinks 
himſelf diſhonoured if he takes any leſs revenge for a 
foufflet, though it ſhould only derange the œconomy of 
his curls. If it is the offender that falls, the perſon 


who killed him is ſeldom puniſhed ; but the affair is ra- 


ther winked. at than tolerated. Of this I will tell you 
an inſtance, in what happened laſt week on the Bouve- 
lards, a place to which company reſort in coaches, about 
the cloſe of the day. I was not a ſpeCtator, and there- 
fore can only give you what I heard. On each fide of 
the road, which is between two rows of trees, there is a 
walk for thoſe who chooſe to quit their carriages, and 
ſometimes the middle of the road itſelf is made an occa- 
tional one, by thoſe gentlemen who chooſe it, for the 
greater conveniency of ſeeing the company, and talking 
to their acquaintances as they paſs, Here it was, that a 
fatal fray happened between a muſquetair and a coach- 
man. I he coachman bade the muſquetair, who was 
before him, to get out of his way, and on his not com- 
lying immediately, whipt his horſes ſo as to endanger 
im with his pole. The officer reſenting this, laid his 
cane over the fellow's ſhoulders, which compliment was 
returned with a ſtroke of the whip. This incenſed the 
muſquetair, who inſtantly drew his ſword, and thruſting 
at the coachman, plunged it into his thigh as he ſat gg 
the box. The poor wretch, who now perceived he had 
n guilty of an offence which the rigorous. laws of 
honour puniſhed with death, leapt down, and attempted 
to ſave his life by flight; but his enemy was not. content 


till he. had overtaken, and run him through, the body, | 
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He dropped, and was taken to a houſe, where he died in 
a ſhort time. 'The muſquetair retired for a day, and 
afterwards: walked about Paris as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 'I hgſe who crouded on the ſpot, to enquire what 
was the matter, when they heard that he had received 
a foufflet, ſaid, Il a raiſon, C'eft bien Fait.—The French 
entertain notions of perſonal honour nearly approaching 
to enthuſiaſm, and are moſt feelingly alive to every cir- 
cumſtance that but ſeems to offer any hurt to it. This 
may, perhaps, be the reaſon why a nation in ſome caſes 
ſo eminently poſſeſſed of humanity, ſhould paſs by, even 
with marks of approbation, an action which, when 
cooly conſidered, muſt appear of ſo horrid a nature. 

A blow is never forgiven, when received by a gen- 
tleman ; and one, two, or three duels are not ſufficient, 
if death be not the conſequence on one fide or the other. 
A deſperate wound, on ſuch an occaſion, is eſteemed no 
reparation ; but the inſulted generally purſues his chal- 
lenges till. he has given or received one that is mortal. 
Even biſhops here are not exempted, but challenge, and 
are liable to be.challenged ; and the abuſe of the power 
in a governor is in ſome meaſure checked by his not be- 
ing able to refuſe fighting any gentleman, who thinks 
himſelf aggrieved by it, without being diſhonoured in 
the opinion of every Frenchman. Here I dare ſay that 
you will think with me, they puſh honour too far; and 
that the points of barbariſm and rehnement meet: 
though, at the ſame time, I think there is a politeneſs, 
in which we might laudably imitate the French, with- 
out being petit maitres, or running into ſuch extremes, 
in correcting its abuſes, as I have lately mentioned.“ 

The neighbourhood of Paris is Ver pleaſant, and 
contains a great number of towns, villages,. &c. and 
ſome fine ſeats; among the laſt in this government, is 
the royal palace of Madrid; that of the duke of Bourbon 
at St. Maur des Foſſez; of the archbiſhop. of Paris, 
near the conflux of the Seine and Marne, called Con- 
flans; of the prince of Conde at Iſſy; of the count of 
Thoulouſe's at Rambouillet ; and thoſe called Maiſons 
and Colaguy, the lacter of which belongs to the duke of 

bun ! ; : | 


De Government of the Ie of France. 


IN this: government is included not only the ifle of 
France, but a part alſo, of Perche, Picardy, Brie, 
Jatinois, Beauce, and all Le Vexin Frangois. It is 
fruitful in grain, fruits, and wine, and contains the fol- 
lowing remarkable places: | 
St. Denis, commonly called St. Denis en France, 
which lies about two leagues from Paris to the north. 
Here is an abbey of great antiquity, which has been 
lately rebuilt, dedicated to St. Denis, the patron, or 
tutelar ſaint of France. It has an elegant garden, and 
contains a rich treaſure, in which are alſo kept the crown 
jewels. In its church are the ſepulchres of the French 
kings, the princes and princeſſes of the blood, and 
other great perſonages, particularly that of marſhal 
Turenne. The convent, which is of the Benedictine 
order, and, with its precincts, immediately ſubject to 
the pope, has an income of about . 60,000 Bs toge- 
ther with the lordſhip of the town. The title of abbot 
was ſuppreſſed in 1692, and his revenue granted to the 
convent of St. Cyr, founded by Lewis XIV. for the 
education of ladies. This town is alſo noted for its 
fairs. . | | 
Vincennes, a palace hard by Paris, ſtanding in a fine 
park, or wood, called Le Bois de Vincennes, which 
appertains to the king, together with the palace. The 
park is ſo very large that it includes 1464 acres of 
ground. The caſtle is uſed as a ſtate priſon, and the 
avenue leading to it is planted with four beautiful rows of 
elms. | : 
Montmorency is an ancient but ſmall town, about 
nine miles north-weſt of Paris. It belongs to the houſe 
of Conde, and contains a convent of monks of the Holy 


|-Trinity, for the redemption of captives from flavery, 


The ancient dukes of Montmorency took their title from 


this town, and in the church their tombs are yet to be 
8 | = 

Brie Comte Robert is a ſmall town on the river 
Yerre ; and Corbeil is fituated at the conflux of the Ef- 
ſarne and Seine. The latter town has ſeveral 2 
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churches, two bridges and an hoſpital, and the chief trade 
is in ſkins. ? 

Charenton, on the Maine; is fix miles from Paris, 
and has a fine ſtone bridge: It was formerly celebrated 
for- the reſort of Hugonots, but the revocation of the 
edi of Nantz drove them from thence: 


For perſecution no excuſe admits, _ _ 
Men muſt believe whate'er the bigot fits. 


Creſpy, 11 miles from Paris to the north- eaſt, con- 
tains one convent and two churches, and belongs to the 


Orleans family. 


Senlis on the Nenette, upwards of 20 miles north of 


Paris, is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop 
of Rheims. The revenue is 20,000 livres, the air is 
„on which account many of the royal | 


remarkably 1 
children of France have been nurſed in the caſtle. 
Chantilly is a ſmall but pretty town belonging to the 
houſe of Condé. It has a fine feat, the property of the 
princes of Conde, and its ſituation is uncommonly plea- 
fant. With reſpect to this place a ſenſible modern tra- 
veller ſays, The enereaſing beauty of the proſpect 
along the road as you approach Chantilly, is ſufficient to 
feed the imagination of a man with a picture of ſome 
earthly iſe which would preſently open to his view. 
Perhaps the dulleſt fancy is capable of colouring too 
high for nature or art to equal, and another by expecting 
nothing, might find what I could not.— The houſe at a 
diſtance has a magnificent appearance, but I ſhould no 
more think of comparing it with the noble ftruQure of 
Blenheim, than the palace of St. James's with Chan- 
tilly. A perſon who enters the apartments with a vora- 
cious appetite for pictures and ſtatues, will be obliged to 
be content with very ſcanty fare, there being neither of 
the one or the other that ſeemed to me worthy of notice. 
As I imagined there muſt be other rooms better orna- 
mented by the hands of great maſters which were not 
ſhown, I enquired for them, and was anſwered, that I 
had ſeen all, and that the princes of that houſe took a 
r delight in having good horſes and dogs, than the 
works of ſculpture, or galleries of paintings. This I 
had no reaſon to diſbelieve, when I ſaw the ſtable, which 
is à palace itſelf, filled with Engliſh horſes, which are 
the moſt eſteemed here, and pampered with the beſt corn 
and hay that France can produce. The kennels are 
likewiſe handſome habitations for the canine race, and 
have hounds of every kind that is ever uſed in any Chace. 
But I muſt not forget to mention the cabinet which has 


lately been filled up jn the palace for the reception of a | 


choice collection of foſſils, 1 to the prince by 
the king of Sweden. Almoſt every beauty of the mi- 
neral kingdom is here diſplayed in great abundance, with 
all its exquiſite diverſity of colours, ſpars and precious 
ſtones, ſtudded by chance in lumps of rich ore, ſo as to 


have as fine an effect as the hand of art is capable of | 


giving. There are alſo other natural productions of va- 
rious kinds, but ſuch as would not' be thought worthy 
for their ſcarcity to enter into the muſeum of a Sir Hans 
Sloane. | 
ceive one pleaſure from it which the great apartments 


of Bloomſbury do not give, I mean the opportunity of 
reading yourſelf an explanation of every thing you ſee 


- without troubling the perſon who ſhews it; who, if 


he is inclined, and able to give you proper information, 
can never anſwer the numberleſs queſtions that the many 
who are introduced muſt find neceſſary,” 

Compei Ras the Oiſe, 13 leagues north-weſt of 


Paris, is where the Maid of Orleans was taken 
priſoner by the Engliſh in 1430. Here is a palace which 
was repaired by Lewis XIV. and the gardens fully laid 
out; with a Benedictine abbey dedicated to St. Cor- 


nelius. The trade of this place principally conſiſts of 
corn, wood, and wool. Both the town and foreft (the 
latter of which contains 29,000 acres) belong to the king, 
and have never been alienated ſince the time of Clovis. 
Villers Corteretz, a little town, five leagues from 
Compeigne to the ſouth-eaſt, at the fide of the foreſt of 
Retz, whence it derives its name. Here is a fine palace 
belonging to the duke of Orleans, and an abbey, 
Soiſſons, the capital of this government, fituated ſe- 
ven leagues from Paris to the north-eaſt, and about eight 
from Rheims to the weſt, in a pleaſant valley, on the 


banks of the river Aiſne, over which there is a ſtone 


4 


| 
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However, ſmall as this collection is, you re- 


— 


|brid The town is pretty large and well built, being 
the ſeat of a governor-general, and of an office of the 
finances, a ſalt-office, feveral courts of juſtice, and alſo 
of | a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
Rheitns, and has the tight to anoint the French kings 
during the vatahey of the archiepiſcopal ſee, or in the 
archbiſhop's abſence; with a revenue of 18,000 livres 
per annum; out of which he pays a tax to Rome of 
2400 florins. Antiently this town was the ſeat of De- 
vitiacus, one of the kings of the Gauls ; afterwards, for 
ſome. time of the Roman prætors, in Gallia Belgica ; 
and then of the firſt French kings, being then the capi- 
tal of a kingdom, to which it 2015 ve name, as it does 
nom to a territory called Le Loiftonnois. It drives a 

at trade in corn, contains ſeveral abbies, and other 
e = an ext caſtle; and has an academy 

men of wit an ius, whoſe object is the | 
that of the French wm Parts.” 1 Songs 

Noyon on the Vorſe is a place of antiquity 16 Teagues 
north of Paris. It is capacious, handſomely built on 
the declivity of a hill, and the ſee of a biſhop ſuffragan 
to the archbiſhop of Rheims. It contains ſeveral 
churches, convents, courts of juſtice, fountains, two 
abbies, two hoſpitals, the ſame number of public gar- 
dens, and a cathedral. Tt has great trade in wheat and 
ny, many „erf 5A" name to a territory called 

ayonnois, and was ace of nativity o is 
— John Calvin. 1 1 54 ls 

Laon, 22 leagues north-eaft of Paris, is a handſome 
town, which enjoys a very fine air. It contains ſeveral 
courts of juſtice, churches, and convents, is the ſeat of 
a governor, the ſee of a biſhop, has a caſtle, cathedral; 
and college, and gives name to a diſtri, 

Promontre, about 12 miles eaſt of Nayon, contains 
the chief abbey of the Præmonſtratenſes. 'Clermon en 
Bauvaiſis is a conſiderable town on the Brecha ; and 
Gerberoi is a ſmall town, about five leagues from Beau- 
vais, near which, in 1435, the Engliſh, under the com- 
mand of the earl of Arundel, were totally defeated. 

Beauvais, the capital of the province of Beauvaiſis, is 
14 leagues north-weſt of Paris. The biſhop is ſpiritual 
and temporal lord of the city, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop 
of Rheims, a duke and peer of France. This city 
contains, beſides ſeveral churches, 'convents, and courts 
2 re many manufactures of woollen, linen, ſerge, 

be KE. + | P 

Pontoiſe on the Oiſe, the capital of Vexin-Francoiſe, 


is five leagues north-weſt of Paris, and contains two con- 


[vents and ſeveral courts. Over the river it has a good 
bridge, from which it receives its name. The parlia- 
ment of Paris was baniſhed hither in 1720 and 1753, by 
the late king of France. *' ' | 5 | 

Monte on the Seine, nine leagues from Paris, has ſe- 
veral convents and churches, and a bridge of 39 arches. 

Meulan, a little town, ſeven leagues below Paris, on 
the Seine, over which it has two bridges. It gives name 
to a diſtrict, and contains feveral churches, a fort, and 
two convents. | | 


Blaiſe, about 13 or 14 leagues from Paris to the weft, 
which is thought either to have given name to the Dru- 
ids, or to have borrowed its name from them. Here is a 
woollen manufacture that furniſhes cloathing to the 
army; and, in time of peace, corn and wine are ſent 


England. A great battle was fought near this town in 
1562, between the Roman Catholics and the Hugonots, 
in which the latter were defeated. This town gives the 
title of count, and contains a caſtle, ſeveral churches, 
and two convents. VF 
St. Cloud, a borough fituat<d on the Seine, two leagues 
below Paris, and belonging to the archbiſhop of that 
city, to whom it gives the title of duke and peer. The 
duke of Orleans has a palace here, with very fine gar- 
N aaa analy oh roo 
Verſailles, a town ſituated four leagues from Paris to 


* 


1 the ſouth-weſt. Here Lewis XIV. built a moſt magni- 


ficent palace, and adorned it with noble gardens: it 
ſtands on a riſing ground, in the middle of à valley ſur- 
rounded with hills, having, on the fide towards Paris, 2 
fine avenue leading to it through the town, which it di- 
vides into the Old and New. The apartments of the 


palace abound with innumerable paintings, © ſtatues, 
| ; +». © antiques, 


Dreux, a very antient town, ſituated on the little river 


from hence to Rouen, and from that city to Holland and 
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antiques, &c. The chapel, built in 1699, is a moſt 
fniſhed piece of architecture, ſculpture, and painting; 
the moſt eminent maſters in theſe arts having been em- 
ployed in thoſe works. 

Every room in this noble palace has a particular name, 
taken from the chief ſubject painted on the ceiling. As 
for inſtance, the hall or Chamber of Plenty, La Sale 


d' Abondance, becauſe plenty and liberality are painted || 


on the ceiling, Here are ſeveral pictures, as, the Holy 


Virgin on a column. of jaſper, holding the infant Jeſus | 


th 


in her arms, and ſurrounded below with ſeveral pilgrims, 
done by Pouſſin : the Yingio Mary and St. Joſeph flying 
into Egypt by Guido : the woman cured of a bloody- 
flux by Our Saviour, done by Paul Veroneſe, &c. The 
hall of Venus has that goddeſs painted on the ceiling; 
the ſits in a chariot drawn by doves ; the gods and heroes, 
celebrated by the antients, adorn her triumph. Here 
are the pictures of Nebuchadnezzar, who orders the 
building of the gardens at Babylon; of Auguſtus exhi- 
biting a race of chariots in the Circus; of Alexander 
' marrying Roxana, and of Cyrus reviewing his army. 
As the Hall of War is dedicated to Bellona, the frize is 
adorned with trophies, bucklers, and thunderbolts. Over 
the doors there are trophies of - gilt metal, under which 
are repreſented the Four Seaſons, by proper figures and 
feſtoons, fignifying that Lewis XIV. has been a con. 
queror in all the ſeaſons of the year. The ceiling of 
this hall is adorned with five pictures; the largeſt, which 
is in the middle, repreſents France holding a thunderbolt 
in one hand, and a buckler in the other: the four others 
are in the ſides; in the firſt is Bellona in a violent paſ- 
ſion; the ſecond repreſents Germany doing her beſt but 
fruitleſs endeavours to defend the Imperial crown. In 
the third, Spain ſeems to threaten France; but her ſol- 
diers are put to flight. The fourth ſhews Holland 
thrown back upon her lion. This room is alſo adorned 
with fix heads of porphyry, repreſenting as many Ro- 
man emperors; they are in buſts, with a drapery of gilt 
braſs, and ſupported on pedeſtals of oriental alabaſter. 
The king's bed-chamber is the moſt ſumptuous of all. 
The carvings are all gilt, on a white ground. The bed 
is placed in a kind of alcove, where there are two figures 
of Fame, repreſented ſitting : in the cupola, over the 
bolſter, is France fitting, and b 10 watch for the 
preſervation of the king. This moſt magnificent bed 
ſtands between two pictures; the one of St. John in the 
iſland of Patmos, the other of David ſinging the praiſes 
of God. There are ſeveral other pictures in this cham- 
ber, and particularly one of Hagar in the deſert, with 
her ſon, and an angel, The bed is of crimſon velvet, 
embroidered with gold, and otherwiſe beautifully orna- 
mented. ' 9 
This is ſufficient to give the reader ſome notion of 
this ſumptuous palace: the gardens are not leſs magni- 
ficent. Coming down from the terrace you meet with 
two baſons, where there are ſeveral water-ſpouts, and in 
the middle of each, a collection of ſpouts in the form of 
a wheat-ſheaf, which riſes 29 feet high. The borders 
of theſe baſons are adorned each with eight groups of 
brazen figures, repreſenting rivers and nymphs; and 
four others of the ſame metal, repreſenting cupids, little 
nymphs, and genii. In two angles of the parterre are 
two other baſons of marble; the water-ſpouts that come 
from them form two ſheets of water exceedingly fine, 
and on the, border of each of theſe baſons are two 
groups of figures of animals, made alſo of braſs. From 
this parterre one ſees, in a kind of half-moon that is be- 
low it,. the baſon of Latona, round which are repre- 
ſented in a group of three figures, Latona, Apollo, and 
Diana, The frulptor has hit upon the moment in 
which Latona complains to Jupiter of the cruelty of the 
peaſants of Lycia, who are here repreſented metamor- 
phoſed into frogs, who throw a vaſt quantity of water 
upon the group. - | F gs 
There are ſeveral other baſons, with water-ſpouts, 
and other curious water-works, all adorned alſo with 
fine groups and ſtatues of ſeveral kinds, which it would 


be too long to give a particular deſcription of; we ſhall | 


therefore confine ourſelves to the famous canal. At one 


end of it there is a baſon of an octagon figure, and 420 


feet diameter; four of its ſides are circular, three in 
ſtrait lines, and the other joins with the canal; in 
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two of the angles of this baſon there are two ſea-horſes, 


— 


l 
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. 
each of which carries a Triton on his back. The great 
canal is 32 fathems broad, and 800 long, reckoning the 
baſons at each end. In the middle it is croſſed by ano- 
ther canal, about 520 fathoms long. At the other end 
of the large canal there is alſo a baſon 200 fathoms long, 
and 100 broad. Upon this canal the court ſometimes 
divert themſelyes in yachts and gallies. 
The orangery, or 8 is a moſt noble po. 
of architecture, and a maſter-piece in its kind. It is 
expoſed to the ſouth, and contains firſt a large gallery, 
which is innermoſt, 408 feet long, and 32 feet broad, 
with 12 arched windows in the front; on each ſide of 
this gallery there are two others, each 360 feet long. 
Theſe galleries are adorned without with fine rows of co- 
lumns ; the innermoſt Pty has eight double columns 
of the Tuſcan order, two others have four columns 
each of four feet diameter. At the gate of the poren 
there are two other columns of the ſame order, but much 
thinner. Before. this green-houſe there is a beautiful 


parterre, with a fine baſon in the middle, where the 
water ſpouts out 40 feet high. It is adorned with four 


rows of columns, of the I uſcan order, groups of ſtone 
figures beautifully carved, vaſes, ſtatues of white mar- 
ble, &c. In the ſummer time this parterre ſeems ta 
be a foreſt of orange and lemon trees, myrtles, lau- 
rels, &c. * E 19 4 1 : 
. The labyrinth or maze. is a fine grove thus called, 
becauſe its ſeveral walks are ſo interwoven, with each 
other, that it is a difficult matter to find the way out of 
it, Yet this grove is the work of nature only; but it is 
adorned. with noble ſtatues and fountains. | At the 
entrance you meet with two ſtatues, the one of ZEſop, 
and the other of Cupid, holding a clue of thread in his 
hands. Atevery turning of the avenues-you meet with a 
beautiful fountain, adorned with a baſon of fine ſhell- 


work, where they have repreſented in the moſt natural 


manner one of Æſop's fables ; the ſubject of which is 
expreſſed in four lines, -engraved in gold letters on a thin 
braſs plate dyed black. To conclude, the garden, ſta- 
tues, canals, groves, grottos, fountains, and every thing 
that can render-it delightful and * is ſuperior to 
any thing of the kind in Europe. The royal Cabinet 
contains many fine medals, coins, paintings, &c. The 
ſtables exceed many palaces, and in the park ſtands the 
beautiful palace of Trianon, the outſide of which con- 
ſiſts wholly of variegated marble, of exquiſite workman- 
ſhip. The gardens are large, and abound in ſtatues and 
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wood bs — the Seine, and in the neighbourhood of Ver- 
ſailles, with beautiful gardens. The engine here for 
raiſing water from the Seine, to ſupply the reſervoirs and 
water-works, 1s equally grand and ingenious, and, with 
the other water-works, coſt immenſe ſums; the water 
being conveyed over ſeveral hills to the t reſervoir 
here, and from thence to Verſailles. The yearly ex- 
pence of keeping the machine in repair is an hundred 
and fifty thoufand livres. | 5 
St. Germain en Laye, a town in the foreſt of Laye, 
on the banks of the deine, ſour leagues from Paris to 
the weſt, is .chicfly remarkable for two caſtles, or royal 
palaces, the gardens of which were formerly very noble, 
but are now much neglected: thoſe of one of them ex- 
tend to the very banks of the river. Lewis XIV. was 
born in the new; and the late king James kept his 
little court in the old, after the revolution, and died in 
it, September 6th, 1701. Ihe foreſt and park, con- 
tiguous to the caſtles, are very beautiful. 
St. Cyr, a convent of nuns of the order of St. Auguſ- 
tine, founded, in 1686, by Madame Maintenon, miſtreſs 
of Lewis XIV. It is a, very ſpacious and ſplendid 
ſtruture, and contains fifty ladies of quality, and two 
hundred and fifty pupils or young ladies; for inſtruct- 
ing of whom, in every branch of education becomi 
their rank and ſex, there are thirty-ſix lay- ſiſters. The 
revenue of this foundation is about an hundred and eighty 
thouſand livres. The young ladies continue until they: 
are twenty, when they may either take the veil, or marry, 
or return to their relations: if they marry, they have a 


portion of four hundred piſtoles. 


Poiſſy on the Seine is a ſmall town, but has a beautiful 
large bridge, a famous market for cattle on Thurſdays; 
ſeveral churches: and convents, and a ſalt oſſicte. 

| 1 a Meudon, 


: 
; 
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and beſides the great fountain, there are à great many 


chimney there is a noble theatre for the acting of plays. 


Inſcriptions ſhew that it was built by Henry the Great. 
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Meudon, two leagues from Paris, contains a fine p - 
lace, which was the favourite habitation of Lewis XIV. 
Dourdan on the Orge, three leagues welt of Eſtampes, 
is celebrated for its ftotking manufacture. Mont-Lehery 
is a ſmall town about fix leagues from Paris; and Melun 
on the Seine; eight leagues from Paris on the ſouth eaſt, 
carries on a great trade in cheeſe, wine, and corn. 
Fountainbleau is ſituated in the middle of a foreſt of 
the ſame name, eleven leagues ſouth of Paris, and about 
one from the Seine. Its ſpacious royal caſtle or palace 
chath*chiefly contributed to its fame. This fabric is 
ſituated in a bottom, and conſiſts of ſeveral ſets of build- 
ings added to one another at different times, without 
any order or — which form a confuſed maſs of 
iferent kinds of architecture, yet that very confuſion 
has an air of grarideur and majeſty, which ſtrikes the, 
eye. The ſituation of the place has nothing agreeable, 
eipecially in that ſeaſon of the year when the country 
and trees are bereft of their verdure. A large foreſt ſur- 
rounds the caſtle, and the neighbouring hills are crowned)! 
with batren rocks which produce nothing, neither for 
the neceſſaries of life, or the pleaſure of the ſight. * There 
are here neat gardens, laid out with a very good taſte ; 


'Sthers,” which greatly adorn this charming ſeat. The 
palace has been very much improved by Francis I. He 
not only repaired the ancient buildings, but alſo added 
new ones; and as he was a great lover and encourager of 


arts and ſciences, he ſent for the moſt eminent artiſts 
from Italy, who at the ſame time that they adorned Fon- || 


tainbleau, reſtored in France a true taſte for architec- 
ture and ſculpture. © All the halls or rooms of this pa- 
lace are adorned with very ſine paintings and carvings. 
The greateſt room of all is that where plays are acted 
when the court is here. There is in that room a fine 


chimney, built by Henry IV. in 1599; it is twenty- | 


three feet” high, and twenty wide; it is adorned with 
four large Corinthian columns of ſpotted marble, with 
baſes and chapiters of white marble: in the middle of 
the chimney there is a table of black marble, on which 
ſtands the Equeſtrian ſtatue of Henry the Great: under- 
neath are two Baſſo- Relievos, the one repreſenting the 
battle of Ivry, and the other the ſurrender of the city 
of Mante. . Iwo marble ſtatues placed on each fide of 
this figure repreſent loyalty and peace; over-againſt the 


The room where the king dines in public is adorned 
with a very fine ceiling, and noble paintings, repreſent- 
ing fortitude, temperance, juſtice and prudence, with 
ſeverat other ſubjects. The other rooms are adorned after 
the ſame manner. 5 1 3 

The galleries are alſo very fine: that which is called 
the gallery of the ſtags or harts, becauſe there are forty- 
three ſtags- heads ſet up in it, is an hundred paces long, 
and adorned with paintings repreſenting all the royal 
palaces in France, their foreſts and the adjacent coun- 
tries, all done with the utmoſt accuracy, oO 
In che gallery of Diana is the picture of Henry the 
Great in a hunter's dreſs; and the different kinds of 
hunting he delighted in are drawn in ſeven pictures, 
each twelve feet high, and twenty feet brode. 

Adjoining to this gallery is the Aviary, the largeſt 
and fineſt that can be ſeen: it is fourſcore and ten feet 
in length, by nine in breadth. In the middle riſes a 
large dome, which adorns it exceedingly. Under it ſtands 
an high rock made of ſhell-work, from whence iſſue ſe- 
veral ſprings, the water of, which runs through many 
little canals of ſtone along the whole: ſeveral” ingenious 


The gardens are anſwerable to the magnificence of the 
ace, and are all adorned with ſtatues and fountains. 
he great garden was laid out under the reign of Francis 
I. and has a proſpe& of the old caſtle; along the front 
of which there is a terrace fix feet high only, that it 
may not hide the proſpect of the old caſtle from the gar- 
den, There was at firſt but one fountain in the great 
garden, but Henry IV. added five others to it, the 8 
of which ſtands in the middle of the garden, and is called 
the fountain of the Tybre, becauſe that river is repre- 
ſented there in braſs. Beyond it are the grotto and caſ- 
, at the entrance of the park, which was laid out 


1 


each end. There is nothing. more charming and rural 


| 


| 


| 


| 


broad; it is all lined with ſtone, and has a fountain af 


than the avenues of this park ; they are all of a prodigi- 
ous length, with paliſadoes ſurpriſingly high. 

The town of Fontainbleau was conſiderably increaſeg 
under the reigns of Henry IV. and Lewis XIII. The 
latter built the parochial church, which is adorned with 
fine paintings: on each fide of the great altar there ig 
a Corinthian column twenty feet high, and over it there 
is a picture of Chriſt curing the man ſick of the palſy 
exquiſitely done by Varin. This town is the ſeat of 2 
royal provoſtſhip, conſiſting of a provoſty.a commiſſary 
of enquiries both in civil and criminal matters, a king's 
attorney, and a recorder. A great many neighbouring 
villages are under the jutiſdiction of this court. There 


is alſo here a court of juſtice in Eyre. 


þ 


; 
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1] churches, two convents, and ſeveral 


cades 
in e eee Henry IV. There is in it a fine 
canal 


1 


= 
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hundred fathoms- long, and twenty fathoms 


Maiden a 


Nemours, a little ton, ſituated between the foreſts of 
Fountainbleau and Montargis, on the river Loing, about 
twelve leagues from Paris to the ſouth, and belonging 
to the duke of Orleans. It contains ſeveral convents 
and churches. Its trade conſiſts in corn, wine, flout, 


| and cheeſe, which they ſell in the adjacent villages, or 


ſend to Paris by the Seine. 3 FA 
Courtnay, a ſmall town on the Brook-Clairy, ſixteen 


Heagues from Paris to the ſouth, which gave name to 


the illuſtrious houſe of Courtnay, a branch of which 
came into England with William the Conqueror, and 
3 the family of that name, which till ſudſiſts 
N 8 BY 

_ Eſtampes, a conſiderable town on the river Juine, 
ſeven or eight leagues from Paris, containing (ſeveral 
convents and churches, with a granary for ſalt. 


The Government of AR Trois and PICARDY. 


. THE diſtricts which form this government, produce 
wine, grain, fruits, paſturage and turf. Picardy, the 
name of which is thought to be derived from Picard, fig- 
nifying a paſſionate wrangler, is bounded on the caſt by 
Champagne; on the ſouth by the Iſle of France; on the 
north by the Pais de Calais, Artois, and Hainault; and 
on the weſt by Normandy and the channel. Its rivers 
are the Somme, which riſes in the Vermandois, and 
falls into the channel; the Oiſe, in Latin Iſara, which 
riſes in Picardy, and at Conflans falls into the Seine: 
and the Canche, which riſes in Artois, and falls into 
the ſea at Staples. The other ſmaller rivers are, the 
Lauthie, the La Lis, the Aa, the Scarpe, and the Deule. 
This province, in conſequence of its flouriſhing manu- 
factures, its ſituation upon the ſea, and its fiſheries, is 


the ſeat of a very extenſive trade. Like moſt of the 


other provinces, it had fo erly its petty princes, de- 
pendent, however, on the crown of France. For the 
adminiſtration of juſtice here- are many inferior courts 
ſubordinate to the parliament of Paris. 

Guiſe, the capital of the diſtrict of Thierache, ſtand- 
ing on the Oiſe, towards the borders of Hainault, twenty- 
ſix leagues from Paris to the north-weſt. ' It has a ſtrong 
caſtle, and gives name to a duchy and peerage, belong- 


ing to the houſe of Bourbon-Condé. The duchy is 


very large, and the town, being ſituated on the frontiers 


of the Low Countries, is regarded as one of the bulwarks 


of the kingdom, and conſequently ſtrongly fortified. 


La Fere, alittle town near the conflux.,of the Saar | 


and Oiſe, fix leagues from Guiſe to the ſouth, By 
means of the fluices, the neighbouring country may be 
laid under water. This town contains a powder mill, 
arſenal, ſalt office, foundery, barracks, and caſtle; two 
faſk-houſes. | 
St. Quinten or St. Quentin, on the Somme, is 
rather better than eight leagues north of Paris, and 
is famous for a lawn manufactory. The collegiate 
church, which is one of the fineſt in France, takes its 
name from St. Quentin. In the year 1557 a battle 
was fought here, betwixt the French and . 
called the battle of St. Quentin, in which the French 
were totally defeat. WE GY 
Peronne on the Somme, 25 leagues north of Paris, is 
a ſmall but ſtrong town. It is ancient, the capital of 
a diſtrict called Santerre, and famous ' for a linen manu- 
factory. On account of its having been often beſieged, 
but never taken, the French term it, la Pucelle, or the 


Mon- 


EUROPE.) 
Mondidier, four leaguss ſouth of Peronne, is a very 
ſtrong town; and Neſle, at much about the ſame diſtance, | 
js the firſt Marquiſate of France, and belongs to the 
houſe of Mailly. 1 
Amiens, the capital of Picardy, was anciently called 
Samarobriva or Briga, that is, the N over the 
Somme. It is ſituated two leagues from Paris to the 
north, and is the capital of the diſtrict called Amienois, 
a place of great antiquity, well fortified, the ſeat of a 
vernor-general, and ſeveral offices, the ſee of a biſhop, 
who has a revenue of 30,000 livres, out of which he pays 
a tax of 4900 florins to the pope. Here are alſo three 
bridges over as many channels of the Somme, a great 
many churches, beſides the cathedral, ſeveral convents, 
hoſpitals, and manufactures, with an academy of the 
arts and fciences. Voiture, Rohault, and many other 
eminent men, were natives of this town, The ram- 
parts make a fine walk, being planted with a double 
row of trees. be 
Conti, a ſmall town about five leagues from Amiens, 
which gives the title of prince to a branch of the houſe 
of Bourbon. Is | 

Corbie, a little town four leagues above Amiens to the 
north-eaſt, noted for its abbey, the abbot of which is 
ſpiritual and temporal lord of the town. A colony from | 

this abbey founded that of Corvey in Weſtphalia. 
Abbeville, the capital of the diſtrict of Ponthieu, is 
ſituated about five leagues from the Britiſh channel, 
13 from Boulogne, and ſeven from Amiens, on the 
Somme, in which the tide riſes here to the height of 
about fix feet. There are a great many churches and 
convents in this town, with ſeveral courts and offices, a 
fouriſhing trade, and a variety of manufactures. The 
woollen cloths made here are ſaid not to be greatly infe- 
rior to the Engliſh and Dutch. Abbeville took its name 
from the abbey of St. Requier, having been formerly 
only a manor belonging to that abbey. A late tra- 
veller ſays of this place, Abbeville, I think, has repaid 
me for one day's ramble. The proſpect of this town, at 
the diſtance of a quarter of a mile, is remarkably beau- 
tiful. As we entered I fancied I faw a race of beings far 
ſuperior to what I had left ſome few hours ago; every 
thing ſeemed to be changed; no lazy beggars were loi- 
tering before the doors of their houſes ; every one ap- 

ed employed ; and the genius of induſtry ſeemed to 

— bleſt the inhabitants with neat dwellings, whole 
cloaths, and chearful countenances.” 
Creſſy, a ſmall place on the river Authie, three or 
ſour leagues from Abbeville, of note only for the battle 
betwixt the Engliſh and French, anno 1346, in which 
the latter were totally defeated. 
Mb'-ontreuil on the Couche, three leagues on the Britiſh 
channel, contains about 5000 inhabitants, and has a 
pretty briſk trade. 3 OY 

«© The peaſants round this ſpot, ſays a late writer, 
ſeem to ſulker great poverty. I know not how proper the 
land may be for cultivation, but leſs there cannot be. 
All ſeems a deſert, No ſooner does a chaiſe ſtop than 
the cottages pour forth ſwarms to crave . young 
and old all join in the chorus, Charité pour l'amour de 
Dieu. Children are very early taught the art of getting 
money without labour; and young girls of 16 years and 
upwards employ entreaties as well as ſmiles to draw a ſou 
from your pocket.” 

St. Valery, or Galerici, a ſea-port town, ſituated at 
the mouth of the Somme, four leagues below Abbeville, 
has about 3300 inhabitants. The entrance into the 
Somme is very dangerous, becauſe of the ſhelves and 
quick-ſands 6 OS move from place to place with the 
wind and tide, ſo that no ſhips dare venture to enter it 
without the aſſiſtance of the beſt pilots of the country; 
however, there is a very great trade here, becauſe all ſorts 
of merchandizes are eaſily carried from hence to Amiens, 
and from thence into Artois, Champagne, and to Paris. 
Here they import ſpices from Holland, as alſo pot-aſhes 
for the making of ſoap ; cod-fiſh, herrings, cheeſe, and 
2 great many other different commodities from ſeveral 


_— 


countries z and they export into Spain and Portugal the | 


manufactures of Picardy. oa 

Agincourt or Azincourt, near the river Brefle : it is 
famous in hiſtory by a glorious victory which the Engliſh, 
commanded by king ns V. gained here over the 
French, .the 2 5th of 


— 
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but 1600 men, and the French 6000 ; among the ſlain 
were the count of Nevers, and Anthony duke of Bra- 
bant, brothers to the duke of Burgundy, the duke of 
Alengon, the conſtable of Albret, the duke of Bar, the 
marſhal of Boucicaut, admiral Dampierre, the archbiſhop 
of Sens, the viſcount of Laonnois, and many others of 


the nobility. The dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, the 
counts of Vendoſme and Richemont, and 1400gentlemen, 


were taken priſoners, 


Boulogne on the mouth ef the Siane is only eight 
leagues from the neareſt coaſt of England. It is the capi- 
tal of a diſtrict called the Boulonois, which enjoys pecu- 
liar privileges of exemption from ſeveral taxes; and 
having a governor independent of the governor general 
of Picardy. The harbour cannot be entered but at 
high water, and is deferided by a fort. The town is 
divided into Upper and Lower; the latter, though lar- 
ger and handſomer, is not ſo well fortified, nor inha- 
bited by ſo many genteel people as the former. The 
biſhop of Boulogne is ullagen to the archbiſhop of 
Rheims, and has a revenue of 12,000 livres, out of 


which he pays a tax to the court of Rome of 15,000 


florins : here is a court of admiralty, and other courts, a 
ſtrong citadel, and ſeveral convents. The city and its 
territory was formerly a part of the earldom of Flanders, 
afterwards it had earls of its own, who were vaſlals, firſt 
to the counts of Flanders, and then to the counts of 
Artois. Near it is a mineral ſpring, called La Fontaine 
de Fer, that is, the iron-ſpring. 

To the above deſcription of the city of Boulogne we 
ſhall add the following, as given by a late celebrated 
traveller: * This town, ſays he, has no great beauty to 
boaſt ; it is like thoſe Engliſh ſea- ports, where commerce 


| has ſcattered opulence with a ſparing hand. The inha- 


bitants are principally compoſed of merchants, ſmugglers, 
and ſailors; with a perſon here and there who ranks 
himſelf among the nobleſſe. The churches are but 
meanly built, and ornamented with collections of paint- 
ings, that are of a-piece with the architecture. The 
ſeveral convents of capuchins, cordeliers, &c. are dr 
and gloomy habitations : but the convents of females are 
ſaid to be neater ; and to have many Engliſh girls reſiding 
in them for education.“ | : Is 

*Eftaples, a ſmall town near the mouth of the Chance, 
five leagues from Boulogne to the ſouth, Some think it 
was the Portus Iccius of Czfar. | 

Ambieteuſe, a ſmall town on the channel, two leagues 
from Boulogne to the north, which is well fortified, and 
has a good harbour. Here king James II. landed, when 
he fled to France, after his abdication. | | 

Guines, a ſmall town two leagues from the ſea, which 
gives riame to a county in the Pais Reconquis, or Recover- 

ed Country. 

Andres, a fortified town, three leagues from CMais to 
the ſouth. Near this town Francis I. and Henry VIII. 
of England, had an interview; their retinue was ſo richly 
dreſſed, that the place where they met has ever fince been 
called Le Champ de drap d'Or, the field of the cloth of gold. 

Calais, a town ſituated on the narroweſt part of the 
channel, oppoſite to Dover, from which it is diſtant 
about ſeven leagues. It is the capital of the Pais Recon- 
quis, or Recovered Country, pretty Jarge, and well for- 
tified, but the harbour is of very difficult and dangerous 
acceſs, Here is a fine arſenal], and a citadel, which com- 
mands the town, the harbour, and all the adjacent coun- 
try, ſeveral convents, ,and a fort, whence all the country 
about the town may be laid under water in 24 hours. By 
the canal of Calais, the inhabitants have an eaſy commu- 
nication with Dunkirk, St. Omer, Graveline, Ypres, &c. 
and in time of peace a packet-boat paſſes regularly twice 
a week between England and Calais. A late traveller 
ſays, © There are two inconveniences which they who 
paſs from Dover to Calais would always wiſh to avoid. 
The firſt is that of loſing the tide, and being obliged to 
take a French boat to get into the harbour ; the other is 
that of landing ſo late as to be ſhut out of the town, and 
compelled to lodge in one of the houſes that ſtand without 
it. At the diſtance of about two miles from Calais a 
French pilot boat came along fide, and took us all on 
board: when we had quitted our Engliſh veſſel, the 

change was very ſtriking to thoſe who had never expe- 
rienced it before; to find themſelves ſurrounded in an 


— + | 


October, 1415. The Engliſh loſt | 


inſtant by men of a new language, and a different aſpect. 
| * £ : N be 
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The town of Calais makes a much handſomer appearance 
when you approach it upon the water, than the town of 
Dover; and its towers begin to become viſible when we 
have reached the middle of the ftraits. It has two piers 
of & great length, which run parallel, they are both of 
timber, and one of them affords a very agreeable walk 
over a boarded floor, which at ſeveral times of the day, 
| but eſpecially in a ſummer evening, is frequented by many 


genteel people of the pcs On this pier a troop of fer- | 
ſe 


vants from the ſeveral houſes of accommodation ftand 
ready to receive the paſſengers at their Uri and con- 
duct them; together with Her deggage⸗ according to their 
ſeveral deſtinations.“ N 
. The other part of this 


vernment, named Artois, is 


Ho of the moſt fertile diſtricts of the whole kingdom. | 


Anciently it was one of the provinces of the Netherlands, 
but now belongs entirely to France. It is 24 leagues 
long, and 12 broad, being bounded on the . 
nault, on the north by Flanders, and on the welt and 
ſouth by Picardy. A confiderable trade is carried on in 
the province in grain, flax, hops, wool, linen, &c. The 
ſtates conſiſt of the Clergy, nobility, and commoners, who 
hold their ſeat at Arras to raiſe money for the king, and 
determine other matters. _ | 

After Spain pad loſt part of this province, it was di- 
vided into Artois Loſt and Artois Kepr : but the whole 
province having been conquered by the French, that di- 
viſion is no longer of any uſe: it was proper however to 
mention it, The chief cities and towns are as follow: 
Arras was the capital city of the people called 
Atrebates, as it is now of the province of Artois. It 
is ſituated on the river Scarpe, ten leagues from Amiens 
to the north. It is a very ancient and large city, 
divided into two parts; the one called the City is the 


ancient, and the other, named the Town, is the new ; they | 
77 each ſurrounded with old walls, where there remain 
ill 


ſeveral round towers, built after the ancient manner, 
and a gate, over which there was this inſcription : 2 
ls Frangais rendront Arras, les Souris mangeront les 
e. $5 When the French ſhall take Arras, the mice 
ſhall eat the cats.“ When the Frenck had took it, in 
1640, a man of wit ſaid, it was enough to leave out one 
letter in that inſcription, that is to lay, to Ine” pren- 
dront, ſhall take, into rendront, which ſignifies ſhall 
reſtore. Marſhal de Vauban has very much repaired 
thoſe old walls, and added ſeveral baſtions, and a great 
many new works to them in the ditch, which is large 
and very deep; there are to be obſerved in it, among 
other things, Lunettes built after Vauban's manner; they 
the brit works of that kind, which were invented by 


t excellent engineer. They conſiſt of a triangular | 
half-moon, covered with two half envelopes, ſeparated | 


from nch other by a ditch. There is alſo another large 
horn-work of Vauban's making; it covers one of the 
baſtions, and is intrenched not only on the wings by 


half-moons, but the gorge of it is alſo covered with an 
A is ſurrounded with a covert-way, 


half- moon. The dite 
and its glacis, as uſual: beyond that glacis are ſeveral 
redoubts of a pentagonal laced in the re 
angles: they have each of them their particular ditch, 
covert-way, and glacis. 


The citadel is ſomewhat higher towards the country 
| a lieutenant-general, and ſevera 


than towards the town. It is not bet large, but rec- 


koned one of the ſtrongeſt in the kingdom: it is an ob- 
rſhal de | 
t is compoſed of five baſtions, as many half- || ed every year, 12 aldermen or echevins, and ſeveral other 
moons, four tenailles placed in the curtains, and a 
fouſſe-braye, which covers the front on the city-ſide. | 


Jang, penta on, which has been repaired by ma 
auban. 


All thoſe works are ſurrounded by a ditch, into which 
the Scarpe runs, or at leaſt ſome arm or canal drawn 
from that river. The ditch is d 
the greateſt part of the 
and proper to be laid under water. 3 | 
This is the ſee of a biſhop, fuffragan to the metropo- 
litan of Cambray, who is lord ſpiritual and temporal 
of the city, and his dioceſe contains 400 pariſhes. 

In this city is kept the provincjal council of Artois, 
to which, there lies an appeal from all the inferior courts ; 
but one may alſo appeal from the ſentence of that coun- 
cil- to the parliament of Paris. This town, has fair and 
broad ſtreets, and is inhabited by wealthy traders and ar- 
tificers, who make fails and tapettry - hangings eſpecially 
the latter; which art was invented here, and therefore 
thoſe tapeſtries take their name from this city, 


—— 


eaſt, taking its name from the martyr St. Venant. 


— 


* 


* 
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Bapzume, à mall town, ſitirated about five leagues 


* Arras te the ſouth, in a dry barren country, but 


well fortifted. | 
 Heſdin, a ſtrong town on the river Canche, 15 
miles from Montrueil to the north- weſt. Wa 


12 miles from Arras to the weſt, 
Bethune, a ftrong town on the little river Bietre, 15 
miles from Arras to the north, in which are ſeveral 
churches and convents, with a citadel. It has alſo two 
annual fairs, and ſome trade, eſpecially in an excellent 
fort of cheefe made hereabouts. | | 
Aire, a well fortified town, ſituated on the river Lis 
22 miles from Arras to the north-weſt, and containing 
two Hoſpitals, ſeveral convents, and a collegiate church, 
At a little diſtance from the town ſtands fort St. Francis, 
St. Venant, a little but well fortified town, ſituated on 
the banks of the river Lis, fix leagues from Aire to the 


| | The 
country about it may be laid under water. | 

St. Omer ftands on the river Aa, in the country of 

the ancient Morini, three leagues diſtant from the ruins 


of Terouenne to the north. The ground here is low 


and marſhy towards che river, but higher on the other 
ſide. The city is defended not only by a caſtle, but alſo 


arts; 


by large baftions, between which there are half-moons, 
and which are ſurrounded with large ditches, which in- 
deed are too high to have any water in them, but 6 
deep, that it would be a very difficult matter to get from 
them upon the walls of the Tamparts. This is the fee 
of a biſhop, who has been ſuffragan to the archbiſhop 
of Cambray ever fince the year 1559: when, after the 
demolition of the city of Terouenne, its dioceſe was di- 
vided into three biſhoprics, namely, thoſe of Boulogne, 
Ypres, and St. Omer. There are in this city ſeveral 
fine ſtreets, and a large ſquare, built round with noble 
houſes, among which is the Town-Houfe or Guildhall, 


{| The cathedral church, dedicated to St. Omer, is a no- 


ble building, remarkable chiefly for its chapels, enriched 
with fine marble, and beautiful paintings. Beſides the 
cathedral, there are here fix parochial churches, and 4 
very rich abbey of the order of St. Benedict; on each 
ſide of the portico of which ſtands a large ſquare ſteeple, 
very high, where they conftantly keep a Watch, to dif- 
cover whether there be any people in the neighbourhood 
of the city; the gates of which are never opened till it 
be day-light, and the watch has given notice by a ſig- 
nal, that he has diſcovered nothing they need be afraid 
of. There are alſo here ſeveral convents and nunneries, 
two hoſpitals for maidens, a general one for the lick, an 
orphan-houſe for boys, and another for girls, an houſe 
for twelve poor men, in memory of the twelve apoſtles, 
and ſeveral foundations ; the yearly income of which is 
employed in maintaining a certain number of boys at 
ſchoo], in giving a ſum of money in marriage to ſome 
poor girls, and in cloathing ſome others. There is alſo 
an Engliſh ſeminary eſtabliſhed here; from whence our 
nation has been more than once infeſted with diſturbers 


nal figure, placed in the re-entring | 


towards the country: 
round about this city is low, 


of the public peace. The people have ſome trade, ſe- 


gravelines, by the river Aa. This is the feat of a bai- 
wic, the court of which is compoſed of an high bailiff, 

25 counſellors. There 
are above 100 villages under its juriſdiction. 
government of the city there is a mayor, who is chang- 


officers. The ſuburb called Haut-Pont, or High-Bridge, 
contains about 300 houſes inhabited by Flemiſh families, 
who have ſettled here many years ago : they have kept 


| their ancient language, which has not undergone the 


fame alterations with the common Flemiſh. They ad- 
here moſt ſcrupulouſly to the ancient fimplicity of 
their nation; and, that they may not alter or cor- 


| rupt it, they never marry but among themſelves: for 


which reaſon the biſhop, being empowered thereto 
by the holy ſee, eaſily grants them difpenſations 
to marry within the degrees of conſanguinity prohibited 
by the church. Nor do they give them other prieſts 
but ſuch as are of their own nation. 

On the eaſt of this ſuburb, which is ſituated along 
the banks of the river Aa, and on the north-eaſt of St. 
Omer, there is a marſh, or a kind of lake, in which 


are the famous floating-Iiſlands: they do not reſt on the 
| bottom 


St. Paul, a fmall town, but the capital of a diſtrict, 


veral ſmall veſfels coming up here from the ſea through 


For the 
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bottom of the lake, but go backwards and forwards ac- 
cording to the motion that is given them. They are 


made to move like boats, by means either of poles, or 
There is always graſs growing on theſe iſlands, ' 
and the people draw them near the ſhore, to drive their 


cattle in them; there are alſo ſome trees, but they take 
care to keep them very low, for fear the wind ſhould have 
too much hold of them, and make the iſlands move with | 
violence. * 12 e 7t 

To the foregoing account of St. Omers, it may not 
be improper to add the following particulars, as given by 
a very late and ingenious traveller, in a letter to his 
friend. a £ NG 
„„ St. Omer's, ſays he, was ſoon rendered intelligible 
by the aſſiſtance of ſome Engliſh gentlemen, who were 
ſo obliging as to attend us in our walks, The cathedral 
church of St. Omer is very grand: in the choir of it is 
a magnificent ſhrine of ſolid filver, curiouſly wrought, - 
and incloſing the bones of their ſaint. But I was much 
better pleaſed with a picture of the taking down from 
the croſs, by Rubens, in which moſt of the figures are 
ſo excellent, that it is a work of time to admire it as it 
deſerves. The churches in general at St. Omer are vaſtly 
ſuperior to what we ſee at Calais; and their in- 
ternal magnificence, variety of ornaments, the perfect 
cleanlineſs of the place from the roof to the floor, and the 
brightneſs of the furniture, is ſuch as a proteſtant in Eng- 
land can have no idea of. The richeſt ſociety at St. 
Omer is the monaſtery of St. Bertin: the altar-piece of 
their church-is loaded with gold, filver and jewels ; and 
even the coverings, which are made to keep them from 
the duſt, are very richly adorned. The cabinet, in the 


treaſury of this church, is filled with curioſities, which | 


almoſt dazzle the eyes: among the reſt is the buſt of 
St. Bertin, as big as the life, of ſolid ſilver, gilt, and 
adorned with precious ſtones. The copes of the prieſts, 
in their wardrobe, are ſaid to have coſt upwards of 
40,000 livres, that is, about 1700 J. ſterling; and we 
are to conſider that the materials and workmanſhip are 
cheaper than in England. The parochial prieſts, as they 


walk about the ſtreets, are drefled in a black veſt, with | 


buttons down to the feet ; their hair is in a round curl at 
the bottom, and when they wear an hat, it is of the large 
canonical ſort. Where they are ſhaven upon the crown, 
their wig, if they wear one, is vacant, and the place is 
covered with a round black cap, which ſeems to be made 
bf leather varniſhed. The tonſure is a memorial of their 
conſecration : and if any one ftrikes a prieſt in that place, 
the hand of the offender is firſt cut off, and he is after- 
wards hanged. The Abbe is a character which often 
meets us abroad, and is not well underſtood in England. 
By their dreſs and appearance a ftranger might take the 
Abbes for perſons in orders; but they are ſcholars from 
the univerſities, who have taken their degrees, and wear 


a clerical drefs, with a black ſhort cloak upon their | 


ſhoulders, and may either go into orders within a certain 


time, if they think proper, or marry, and lead a ſecular 
life; ? The fame writer, after having mentioned his 


going to ſee the ſervices of the Romiſh church, and the 
ceremonies of the maſs, ſays, My wanderings on the || the Seine, with a bridge over it, ſeven leagues from 
| Troyes, and 19 from Paris. 


Sunday terminated in a church, where there was a mili- 


tary maſs, or ſacrament for the ſoldiers, a battalion of | 
whom attended the church for this purpofe. The cere- 


the muſicians of the regiment were placed, with clarinets, Il 
French-horns and baffoons. They opened the affair 


with a ſymphony, in all refpetts like a modern concerto 
of Bach or Abt]; or one of the new periodical overtures. | 
The chaplain of the regiment, in the habiliments of a 
prieſt, officiated at the altar, and all the drummers of the 
regiment knecled down before the rails, attended by their 
drum-major, with his ſtaff and taſſel. As ſoon as the 
hoſt was elevated, the drums all truck up in a moment 
with a flouriſh that went through my head, and all the 
ſoldiery who filled the church bowed their heads, to 185 
nify that they jointed in the adoration. Then the muſic 


— as before, with a common jig for 'otie of the 


ſtrains; and after the remaining part of the affice, the prieſt 
gave the benediction, at which the ſoldiers all bowed 
2s before; then the muſic concluded, and the whole 
ceremony was ended in little more than half an hour.“ 
After paſſing over ſome trifling circumſtances, the 
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in the city of St. Omer are worth the notice of a ſtran- 
ger. At the top of the great tower of St. Bertia, a watch- 
man is placed every night to overlook all the quarters of 
the town, and be ready to call immediate aſſiſtance on the 
breaking out of any fire. So ſtrict a guard is kept in the 
ſtreets, that every perſon, walking after it is dark, is 
challenged by a ſentinel, | who cries, Quit vive? If it is 
a tradeſman of the place, he anſwers, un burgenis; if it 
is a ſtranger, or gentleman, he anſwers, un umi: if he 
is called three times and does not anſwer, the ſentinel fits 
upon him. After ten at night in the ſummer; and much 
looner in the winter, a perſon paſſing along the ſtreet muſt 
have a lanthorn, or candle, or torch, lighted in his 


hand, or be attended by a light, or muſt ſhew that he 


has juſt had ſome ſuch; and that it is gone out ; without 
which ceremony anygentleman is in danger of being taken 
up as a ſuſpicious perſon, and carried to priſon. By ſuch 
regulations as theſe, their cities are ſecured from the dan- 
gers of the night, and the inhabitants enjoy peace and 
lafety at the expence of a few punctilios, which 
honeſt man, for ſo falutary a purpoſe, would-be glad to 
obferve : he that has no roguery to conceal, is in no fear 
trom a ſcrutiny.. It was noted, as a very rare accident, 
that an houſe had been lately broke open in the neighboup- 
hood of St. Omer, and one or two perſons murdered: but 
one of the felons was then taken up, and to be brdken 
upon the wheel in a few days; and it was ſuppoſed his 
accomplices would not long eſcape the ſame” puniſfi- 
ment.” | 5 | 3 


The Government of CHAMPAGNE and BRET. l 


' CHAMPAGNE has Hainault and Luege on the north, 
Burgundy on the ſouth, Luxemburg and Lorrain on * 
eaſt, and the Iſle of France and Picardy on the weft. 
is 160 miles long, in ſome places exceeds 140 in breadth, 
and is watered by the Seine, Marne, Aube, Aiſne and 
Maes. The air is pure, the ſoil fertile; the few hills 
abound with mines; the valleys with mineral waters, and 
the foreſts with game; but the province itſelf receives 
its name from its extenſive plains.” The trade conſiſts in 
corn, wine, and iron, and the whole is under the jurif- 
diction of the parliament of Paris; except the territory 
of Sedan, which belongs to the parliament of Meta. 
The capital of the province is ſeated on the river 
Seine, 26 leagues from Paris to the ſoutk-enſt. It fs 
pretty lage, but far from being ſo populous and flouriſh- 
ing as formerly, though the fee of a biſhop, ſaffrat 
gan of Sens, whoſe yearly revenue is 14,000 livres, 
out of which he is taxed to the court of Rome 2000 
florins. Eighteen of the prelates of this town hate 
been canonized for ſaints. Though its trade is much 
decayed, yet it is ſtill conſiderable, and ſeveral mani 
factures are carried on in it: the neighbouring eountty is 
pleaſant and fruitful in wine, grain, and paſture. © Her 
are many religious houſes and churches, with à com- 
mandary of the order of Malta, ſeveral courts of Juities, 


| and a ſalt- office: 


hs. IE. 4-4 — 4? 


ſame writer concludes thus: The following regulations 
Pet | | 


| Sadan-is a ſmall well built town on the Mites, + 


| 


Pont-ſur Seine, a town, as its name ſhews, ſituated un 


Here is a magnifee 
ſeat, with fine gardens belonging to it. 


Eſpernay, a imall town on the Marne, four or five. 

mony was this. In a gallery at the weſt end of the church || miles from Rheims. The. beft Champagne is ſaid to be 
| made in its neighbourhood. | e 

Chalons, or Chalons fur Marne, a large city, fituated 


on the Marne, over which are many bridges, 28 
leagues from Paris. It is the ſee of a biſhop, fuf- 
fragan to the archbiſhop of Rheims, and count 
and peer of France, whole revenue is about 24,060 
livres per annum, out of which he is taxed to Roitte 
3000 florins. Here, beſides the cathedral, are à great 
many churches and convents, with + ſeveral corfts 
of juſtree, and a flouriſhing manufacture of ſhalldons, 
5 take their name from the'town, and of other wedl- 
Ei Ruff: fog wes Þ RY 3 


Chateau Porcieu 6h the Aiſne, fix leagues ſouth 6 


Rheims, is the principality belonging to the houſe of 
Mazarin. Roetvi, fiye leagues from Charville, is à firong 
town on the borders of Hainault. Mazariny, ſeven les 
gues north of Rheims, is the capital of the duchy 'tb 
which it gives name; and Charville, four leagues fro: 


0 


| 
| 
| 
| 
if 


however have a tolerable trade to Paris, by means of the 


to which is Meziers, a ſtrong little town on an iſland 
in the river. 
Sainte Menehoad on the Aifne, is defended by a caſtle 
on a rock. Clermont is the capital of an earldom, be- 
longing to the prince of Conde. St. Diſier on the Marne 
is famous for its iron forges; and Vaſſy on the Blaiſe is 
remarkable only for being the ſcene of a horrid maſſacre 
of the proteſtants in 1562. : 
Joinville, a town on the Marne, 14 leagues from 
Chalons to*the ſouth-eaſt, is the capital of a prin- 
cipality belonging to the duke of Orleans, who has a 


caſtle near it on a hill, with a church in it, in which | 


are feveral monuments of the dukes of Guiſe, and other 
lords of the place. . 

Brienne, a ſmall town on the Aube, eight leagues 
from Joinville, being an earldom and peerage, belong- 
ing to. the houſe of Lomeny. 


res is a town ſituated on the borders of Lorrain || 


and Franche-Comté, 14 leagues from Dijon, 17 
from Troyes, and 12 from Joinville. It is the 
ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Lyons, 
and temporal lord of the city, as well as one of the an- 
tient dukes and peers of the realm, who has a revenue 
of 36,000 livres, and pays a taxation of gooo flo- 
rins to the court of Rome. The town is fortified, 
and contains ſeveral convents and churches. It has 
alſo a manufacture of tools and knives, and ſeveral 
.courts of juſtice. 

Chaumont, 'a ſmall town on a hill, about a quarter 
of a league from the Marne, and four leagues from Lan- 
gres to the north, is well fortified, and the ſeat of ſe- 
veral courts. ; 

- Clervaux is a little town on the Aube, between Lan- 
and Troyes. Near it is one of the richeſt- abbies 
in France; of the Ciſtercian order, in which, it is ſaid, 
there is a wine caſk that will contain 800 tons. 
Dom Remi, ſurnamed la Pucelle, the birth-place of 
the celebrated Joan d'Arc, or the Maid of Orleans. 
Sens,  feated on the Yonne, 12 Jeagues from 


Troyes to the weſt, and 18 from Paris to the 


ſouth-eaſt, is now the capital of the diſtrict called 
from it Senonois, as it anciently was from the Senones, 
a powerful nation of Gaul. It is | and the fee of 
an archbiſhop, but not well peopled. Its few inhabitants 


Yonne, in wine, wood, coals, oats, hay, &c. | 
Vitry le Frangois on the Marne, ſeven leagues from 

Zhalons, is the capital of the diſtrict of Perthois. It is 
ſmall, but well built, ſtrongly fortified, populous and 
rich; it contains ſeveral courts of juſtice and convents. 
This town, and a ſmallvillagein the 1 called 
Vitri le brule, took their name from Victrix, the name | 
of a Roman Legion. | „ 
Joigni on the Vonne is a town and earldom belong- 
ing to the houſe of Villervi. St. Florentin is a town | 
and earldom belonging to the houſe of Brilliere. Ton- 
nere on the Armangon gives name to an earldom, and 
Chablis, four leagues from Tonnere, is celebrated for its 
excellent wine. 


— 


Rheims on the Veſle, 25 leagues north eaſt of Paris, 
received its name from the Remi, one of the chief nations 
of the Gauls, and is one of the moſt ancient, celebrated 


and largeſt cities of France. King Clovis and his whole 
court were baptized here by St. Rhemigius. Rheims 
is the ſee of an archbiſhop, who is the firſt duke and 
peer of France, lord of the Old Town, which is deno- 
minated the City, per petual legate from the pope, and pri- | 
mate of Gallia Belgica. In the cathedral the French 
kings are crowned and anointed with ſacred oil. The 
cathedral is a fine Gothic ſtructure, and has the moſt 
ſtately and ſuperb gate and portico in the kingdom. The 
univerſity was founded in the 16th century by Charles, 
archbiſhop of this city, and cardinal of Lorrain. 

There are in this city ſeveral remains of antiquity. 
Three of its gates ſtill keep the names of heathen dei- 
ties, viz. of the Sun, of Mars, and of Ceres, There 
is a triumphal arch, which was covered with earth, and 
is compoſed of three arches of the Corinthian order, 
with columns, and baſſo-relievos in the vaults. The 
middle arch, which is higher and larger than the two 
others, is 35 feet high, and 15 broad; it has in it the 
figure of a woman in Freſco, holding two Cornucopias in 


| 


ns — 


* 
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country; four children that are near her expreſs the fou 
ſeaſons of the year, and the 12 months are repreſented b 
12 proper figures. The two other arches are each 30 
feet high, and eight broad. That on the right hand has 
the figures of Romulus and Remus ſucking a ſhe-wolf ; 
on their ſides are the ſhepherd Fauſtulus, and the ſhep. 
herdeſs Acca Laurentia. In the third arch are to be ſeen 
a Leda embracing Jupiter transformed into a ſwan, with ; 
cupid who lights them with his flambeau. There are re. 
mains of another triumphal arch in this city, and alſo of 
roads made by the Romans in the neighbourhood of 
Rheims, leading to ſome of the moſt confiderable cities, 
The chief trade here is that of wine, and of ſeveral 
_ woollen ſtuffs, or mixed with filk, manufactured in 
this city. | 
The chief places of Brie, belonging to this govern. 
ment, are N | 
|  Meaux on the Marne, eight leagues eaſt of Paris. This 
city is ſo ancient as to have been mentioned by Ptolemy 
under the name of Janitum. It is the ſee of a biſhop 
ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Paris, whoſe annual re. 
venue amounts to 22,000 livres, out of which he pays to 
Rome 2000 florins. Here are ſeveral courts of juſtice, 
churches, convents, abbies, &c. and a ſalt granary, At 


Colommiers, a ſmall town on the Morin, four leagues 
from Meaux to the ſouth, Near it is a noble palace. 
| Monſon on the Maes contains an abbey, and a mag- 
nificent church, and Chateau Regnand gives name to a 
principality. 18 | 
Provins, a handſome town on the little river Vouſie, 


It ſends conſiderable quantities of corn to Paris by the 
Seine, from which. it is only three leagues diſtant. 
Montereau-Faut-Yonne, a ſmall town at the conflux 


of the Seine and Yonne. 


Sezanne, a conſiderable town, 13 leagues from 
Troyes, yet lying in its biſhopric. , 

Chateau-Thierry, a town on the Marne, about feven 
leagues from Meaux to the eaſt, which is a duchy and 
peerage belonging to the duke of Bouillon. Here are 
ſeveral courts of juſtice, convents, and hoſpitals. 

Sedan, a ſtrong town on the Maes, near the borders 
of Luxemburg, five miles from Charleville to the eaſt, 
which, being one of the keys of France, is ſtrongly 
fortified ; the country about it may alſo be laid under 
water. Sedan gives name to a principality and govern- 
ment, which lies indeed in the generalite of Champagne ; 
but in regard to civil cauſes belongs to the government 


of Metz. Before the revocation of the edit of Nantz 


moſt of the inhabitants of this N were proteſtants, and 
had a famous univerſity in it; but the univerſity hath 
been ſince ſuppreſſed, and they obliged, by the moſt 
perfidious and barbarous uſage, either to recant, or fly 
their country. Here is a fine caſtle, with ſeveral courts 
of Jen, and convents, and alſo a manufacture of cloth 
and ſerge. | 


The Government of BURGUNDY. 


THE government of Burgundy has Champagne on 
the north, Lyonnois on the ſouth, Franche Comte on 


| the eaſt, and Nivernois and Bourbonnois on the weſt. 


Its length from north to ſouth is about 45 leagues, and 
its breadth from eaſt to weſt about 30. It is very fertile 
in corn, wine, fruit, and tobacco; being watered by 
the Seine, the Dehune, which falls into the Soane, the 


and the Tille. There are ſome noted mineral ſprings 
in it, with ſubterraneous lakes, and plenty of ochre. 
For a long time it had dukes of its own, ſubordinate to 
the crown of France; but Lewis XI. at laſt, upon the 
failure of heirs male, ſeized upon it, and annexed it to 
his crown. The whole government lies within the ju- 
riſdiction of the parliament of Burgundy, except a ſmall 
part, which is ſubject to that of Paris. The ſtates meet 
regularly every three years, to raiſe the ſums required of 
them by the court: but the country of Charolois and 
Maconnois have their particular ſtates; and the princi- 
pality of Dombes is independent of this government, 


ber arms, which ſeems to denote the fruitfulneſs of the 


* 


{ the ſeveral parts thereof are, 


though it lies within its circuit, The principal places in 


Dijon, 


half a league's diſtance from the city is a noble ſeat of 
the biſhops, with fine gardens. The trade here conſiſts 
l VE in grain, wool, and cheeſe. -- | 


ten leagues from Meaux to the ſouth, noted for its roſes, 


Brebince, or Bourbince, the Armangon, the Ouche, 
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Dijon, the capital, a pretty large, well built, and well 
fortified town, the ſeat of the governor and parliament, 
and of ſeveral other tribunals and offices. It is now an 
epiſcopal ſee, and contains a great many convents, both 
of friars and nuns, with an academy of ſciences, a col- 
lege of law, a ſtately caſtle, and ſeveral hoſpitals, The 
biſhop has a revenue of 18,000 livres a year, out of which 
his taxation at the court of Rome is 1233 florins. Fon- 
taine de Dijon, a village near it, was the birth-place of 
$t. Bernard. | EI RG IE TE 
Arnay le Duc, belonging to the Count of Armagnac, 
is in the center of Burgundy. Avalon on the Couſin, 
12 leagues welt of Dijon, has ſeveral churches, a con- 
vent, a college, an hoſpital, a revenue of office, and a 
falt-office ; and Samur, on the Armangon, has two fine 


bridges, a granary of falt, a caſtle, cloth- manufactory, 


ſeveral convents, and ſome courts of juſtice. 
© Chatillon-ſur-ſeine, 12 leagues north of Dijon, is 
ſmall, but contains ſeveral convents, two hoſpitals, in 
one of which poor travellers are maintained for three 
days, ſome courts of juſtice, a college, and a comman- 
dery of the order of Malta. R | 
„A on the Yonne, 20 leagues weſt of Dijon, is 
the capital of the diſtrict called Auxerrois. It contains 
ſeveral courts of _ convents, hoſpitals and churches; 
a commandery of the order of Malta, and a grand epiſco- 
pal palace. | | ER 
Auhm on the Aroux, 14 leagues ſouth-weſt of Dijon, 
js the capital of Autunois, the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan 
to the archbiſhop of Lyons, is defended by a citadel, 


and contains ſeveral courts of juſtice, offices, churches, 


convents, &c. 


Macon on the Soane, over which it has a bridge of 13 


5 


arches, is ſeven — weſt of Chalons. It has ſeveral 
courts of juſtice and convents, and is the ſee of a biſhop, 
fuffragan to the archbiſhop of Lyons. 

Chalon on the Soane, 10 leagues ſouth of Dijon, is 
the capital of the diſtrict called Chalonois. It is the ſee of 
a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Lyons, contains 
feveral convents and churches, and is defended by a 
citadel. | | E 
Bourbon L'Ancy is celebrated for its warm ſprings, 
and contains ſome remains of the ancient Roman baths ; 
and Charolles, on the Reconce, belongs to the prince 
of Conde. | 
Bourg, the capital of the diſtrict called La Breſſe, 
which has its own ſtates, and was received in 1601 from 
the duke of Savoy, in exchange for the marquiſate of 
Saluzzo. The town ſtands on the Reſouſſe, almoſt in 
the center of the country, contains ſeveral convents of 
monks and nuns, and is the ſeat of ſeveral courts of 


juſtice, The fairs here are chiefly for horſes, cattle, and | 


ins. 
Belley, the capital of the country, called Le Bugey, 
which belonged to the duke of Savoy till the year 1601, 
when it was ceded to France. The town ſtands not far 
from the Rhone, and is the ſee of a biſhop, who ſtiles 


' himſelf a prince of the Roman empire, is ſuffragan to 


the archbiſhop of Beſangon, and has a revenue of Io, ooo 
livres per annnm, out of which he is taxed to Rome 
330 florins, Several courts of juſtice are held in this 
town, 

Seifſel, a little town on the Rhone, which here begins 
to be navigable, and enables the inhabitants to carry 
on a large trade in ſalt to Geneva, Switzerland, and 

avoy. 3 4 

Gex, a ſmall place, at the foot of mount St. Claude, 
near the lake of Geneva, which gives name to a diſtri, 
extending from fort d'Ecluſe to the village of Croflay, 
and was ceded to France in the year 1601. It belongs 
at preſent to the prince of Conde. In the town are ſe- 


vera] conyents and courts of juſtice. The paſsof L'Ecluſe, 


4 a 


Which leads into Breſſe and Bugey, and lies on the Rhone, „ 
865 N "I| a fort of precious ſtones, ſame white, fome of a dark 


- 


is defended by a ſtrong fort. 
The principality of Dombes, which lies. contiguous 
to the government of Burgundy, but is ye apc of 
it, extends nine leagues in length, and almoſt as many 
in breadth, being a very pleaſant fruitful country. The 
prince of Dombes has the power of life and death in 
it, coins money in. his own name, creates noblemen, 
and lays what taxes he pleaſes on his ſubjects. His or- 
dinary revenue from hence amounts to about 150, 000 
livres per annum. Under the prince is a governor ge- 
77 | 
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dauphins du Viennois. 


executed, 


neral, -and a parliament for the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
The only place in the principality worth mentioni ng Fl 
Trevoux, lying on the Sane, which, though finally 


4 1 


is the capital, and the ſeat of the parliament and 855 


© 


vernor. 
The Government of DAUPHINE. © 


THIS government is bounded on the ſouth by Pro- 


'vence ; on the north by Breſſe and the Rhone; on 


eaſt by the Alps and Savoy; and on the weſt. by the 
Rhone, which ſeparates it from the Lyonnois and Lan- 
8 It had long princes of its own, who were ſtiled 
Ip lu Vien At laſt Dauphin” Humber 
having no children, made it over to Philip'VT. of France 


| on condition that the inhabitants ſhould ſtill retain theit 


privileges, that the province ſhould be for ever incor» 


porated with the crown of France, and that the king's 


eldeſt ſon ſhould enjoy it, with the arms and title of 
dauphin. In the year 1349 this agreement was 'fully 
Near two-thirds of the province are ve 
barren and mountainous ; but the mountains 88 8 
variety of minerals, and in ſome places are covered with 
larch-trees, which are very valuable, as they not only 
yield a very durable wood, but alſo manna, benzoin, 
and agaric, the laſt of which is uſed in phyſic and dyeing 
ſcarlet. The more level and more fruitful part of the 
province is called Lower Dauphine. On the mountains 
are alſo found ſeveral forts of wild animals, as bears, 
marmots, chamois goats, and another ſpecies of goats, 
called by the French bouquettons, or chevrels, togethet 
with white hares, partridges, eagles, hawks, &. 
Dauphine has a governor and parliament, and con- 
tains the following principal places. | 17 
Grenoble is fituated on the conflux of the Iſere and 
the Drac, in a plain at the foot of the mountains, I 
received its name from the emperor Gratian, ſon of Va- 
lentinian I. from whence it is called in Latin Grationa- 
polis; it is however much more ancient, and was called 
before Cularo, and belonged to the Allobroges. It has 
been a biſhop's ſee ever ſince” the fourth century. The 
Humbett 


| Delphinal council eftabliſhed here in 1 349 by 
II. Dauphin of Viennois, was erected into a parliamen 


in 1453 by king Lewis Xt. The governor and lieute- 
nant-general of the province reſide here, and have ſeats 
in the parliament above the firſt preſident. This 11 


is "oy well peopled, and commanded by a fort calle 


la Baſtille. The Iſere divides the city into two unequal 
parts; but here are no fine buildings, except the Biſhop's 
palace, which owes its beauty to cardinal le Camu 
biſhop of Grenoble, and is adorned by excellent paint- 
ings, repreſenting our Saviour's Life and Paſſion, and b 
the picture of the biſhop. The town was fortified b 
the chevalier de Ville. The ſkins and gloves of Grenoble 
are very much eſteemed ; but the woollen ſtuffs, of 
which they make'a great many here, are but coarſe. 
There are within the dioceſe of Grenoble 304 pariſhes 
240 of which are in Dauphine, and 64 in Savoy. There 
is not one abbey of men in this whole dioceſe, and but 
one of maidens, viz. that of Hayes, of the Ciſtercian 
order. SF, A FE NH, / TS * 
In this dioceſe is alſo the famous monaſtery and her- 
mitage of the Carthuſian monks, called in French la 
Grande Chartreuſe, the great Charter- houſe, becauſe it 


| is the firſt of that order, founded by St. Bruno. . It is 


ſituated on high mountains, covered” with thick woods ; 


but the place is very pleaſant, each monk having a gar- 


den annexed to his cell, which he cultiyates with” is 


piece of ground that emits ſmoke and ſometimes ſmal 

flames, and at the diſtance of one league are the caves, 

ſaſſuage, and a grotto in which is a water-fall. 
Here alſo among the gravel in the ſprings are foun 


F Feen 3608 & TI) M77 WT. | "3% 
own hands. About three leagues from Grenoble is 0 


grey colour, very ſmopth, and of a fine luſtre. Tho 
of the ſize and ſhape of a'lin-ſeed are not only the beſt, 


but being dropt into the eye, they expel all impurities, 
without injufing it in the leaſt. About five leagues 


from Grenoble is the mineral ſpring of la Mothe, the 
waters of Which are pretty hot, and hi hly efteemed a8 
a certain remedy for all diſorders of the ſtomach, fluxes, 
and even lameneſs. 


St. Bonnet, a ſmall place, but the capital of the coun- 
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try of Champſaur, which belongs at preſent to the fa- 
nily of Villeroi. | 

S a little old town at the conflux of the 

Dure and Ancea, whence it has its name. It is the ca- 
pital of the diſtrict, called from it Briangonnois, and 
has a caſtle ſituated on a ſteep rock. On the leaves of 
the larch trees here-abduts is gathered à manna, which 
falls in the night, and melts as ſoon as the ſun ſhines 
upon it. The hotter the ſeaſon, the more plentiful 

IS. bo has th, 
5 Monetier, a town in the diſtrict of Briangon, where 
is a ſpring that ſpouts out water, now and then, fix 
feet high, and ſometimes more. 5 

Ambrun, or Embrun, the capital of the maritime 
Alps, and the territory, ealled from the town, Ambru- 
nols. It ſtands on a —çꝙ.— rock, at the foot of which 
runs the Durance, and is the ſee of an archbiſhop, who 
ftiles himſelf prince and count of Ambrun, and is lord 
of half the city, with an yearly revenue of 22,000 livres. 
His taxation to Rome is 2400 florins. 5 | 

Gap is the capital of the territory, called from it 
Gapencois, and the ſee, of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the 
archbiſhop of Aix. At St. Peter D*Argenſon is a mi- 
neral water, and in the lake of Pelhotiers is a floating 
meadow, conſiſting of graſs and ruſhes. . 
Vienne on the 14.6 13 leagues from Genoble, was 
once a Roman colony, and afterwards the kingdom of 
Burgundy. Though on the decline it is ſtill large, and 

the ſee of an archbiſhop, who has the title of Upper 
primate of Gaul. It contains ſeveral courts of juſtice, 
convents, remains of Roman buildings, a manufactory 
of hardware, and another of paper. Some mineral ſprings 
are found in its diſtrict which is called Viennois. | 

Tain is famous for its hermitage wine. Rouſillon, a 
village on the Rhone, gives name to a county. St. An- 
thoine contains the only abbey of the order of St. An- 
thony ; and Albon, though an inconſiderable place, gives 
name to a county. 

Valence, the capital of the Valentinois, is a duchy 
and jor belonging to the prince of Monaes ; the 
town, a place of antiquity, which ftands on the Rhone, 
at the diftance of 11 leagues from Vienna, contains an 
univerſity and ſeveral courts and convents, 1s large, well 
fortified, and the ſee of a biſhop ſuffragan to the arch- 
biſhop of Vienna. | | 

Die on the Dromme, over which it has a bridge, is 10 
leagues from Grenoble. It is the capital of a diſtrict, 
famous for its mineral ſprings, and for a fteep rock in 
the neighbourhood called the inacceſſible mountain, and 
the ſee of a biſhop ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
Vienna. | 

St. Paul trois Chateaux is a ſmall town on the borders 
of Provence, but the capital of the diſtrict called Tri- 
caſtinois. 

The principality of Orange is about four French leagues 
in length, and two in breadth, had formerly counts 
and princes of its own ; but, in the year 1531, it came 
to the houſe of Naſſau, in which it continued till the 
death of William-Henry, prince of Orange, ſtadtholder 
of Holland, and king of Great-Britain. In the year 
1713, Frederic-William, king of Pruflia, and one of 
king William's heirs, ceded it to France ; and, in 1722, 
Levis XV. gave it to the prince of Conti. The reve- 
nue of it is id to amount to about 50, ooo livres. In 
the year 1714, it was annexed to the government of 
Dauphinẽ. The only place in it worth mentioning is 
that from which it takes its name, viz. FM 

Orange, in Latin Arauſio, fituated on the little river 
Maine, in a beautiful 
Rhone, and five from Avignon. It was much larger 
formerly than at preſent ; but is ſtill the ſee of a biſhop, 
who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Arles, and has a 
revenue of 10,000 livres per annum, out of which his 
taxation to Rome is 408 florins. Here are ſtill ſeyeral 
remains of Roman magnificence : particularly a fine 
triumphal arch, and an amphitheatre. | 

0 


The Government of PROVENCE. 


THIS government derives its name from the Latin 
Provincia, and is bounded to the ſouth by the Mediterra- 


nean; to the north by Dauphin; to the weſt by the | 


lain about a league from the | 


eaſt by the Alps and the Var, which divides it from che 
dominions of the king of Sardinia. It is divided into the 
Upper and Lower, its length being about 42 French 
leagues, and its breadth about 30. The air and ſoil differ 
widely in the two diviſions; for in the former the air is 
temperate, but in the latter ſo hot that it would be in. 
tolerable, eſpecially upon the ſea-coaſt, were it not qua- 
lified by certain winds, The former yields good corn, 


wine. On the contrary, the latter has plenty of wine, 
with orange, lemon, pomegranate, fig, palm, cypreſs, 
olive, maſtic, medlar, and ſea cherry trees; but does not 
produce half the quantity of corn neceſſary for the inha- 
bitants: this province yields alſo a kind of box, the fruit 
of which proceeds from the middle of the leaf, and con- 
tinues all the year round. Of their wines, the Muſcadel 
is the beſt. In the road and harbour of Toulon is caught 
a ſiſh, incloſed in a ſtone, which muſt be broke before the 
fiſh can be come at, and called a date, from its reſemblance 
to that fruit. The taſte of it is very agreeable; but, in 
general, the fiſh of the Mediterranean are inferior to thoſe 
of the ocean. There is alſo a ſmall bird in this province, 
called becca-figo, that feeds only upon grapes and figs, 
and is delicate eating. Iron, black agate, and even gold, 
copper, and lead, are ſaid to be found here. There are 
no conſiderable rivers in the LINGTINES: the chief are, the 
Durance, the Sourge, the Largens, (ſo called from the 
tranſparency of its waters) the Lare, the Verdon, and 
the Var; = laſt of which divides France from Italy. 
The woods here are numerous, and afford a great deal of 
timber for ſhipping, and other uſes. Provence has its 


order, to make a repartition of the ſubſidies demanded of 
the province. Almoſt the whole trade from France to 
Italy, the Levant, and the greater part of Spain, is 
carried on from this province. Fs 
Aix, the capital of this province and government, is 
ſo called from its baths. It was formerly a Roman pro- 
vince, and is now a firſt rate city of France. It is ſix 
leagues from Marſeilles, the ſec of an archbiſhop, has a 
ſtately cathedral, a public library, an univerſity, two col- 
leges, an academy of fine arts, many convents, courts of 
judicature, fountains, &c. A moſt beautiful walk called 
Le Conor de Orbitelle, a town-houſe, mint, and fine pa- 
| Jace, where the parliament meets. It is ſituated in a fer- 
tile valley, particularly famous for its olives, which yield 
excellent oil. | 
Bugs and beetles are ſo plentiful here as to be of the 
greateſt annoyance to the inhabitants. The inconveni- 
} ence ariſing from theſe vermin is thus repreſented by a late 
traveller in a letter to his friend: I think, ſays he, we 
are now in the regions of flies, bugs and beetles: every 
place ſwarms with theſe importunate, troubleſome ver- 
min. Not a night has there been, ſince we left Paris, 
that one or both of us haye not ſlept on the floor, for fear 
of being attacked by thoſe legions that lie in ambuſh 
amidſt the crevices of the beds, and only wait for our ſleep 
to make their attack. Our cuſtom is to draw off the up- 
| per mattraſs, with the ſheet and bolſter on it, into the 
middle of the room; and by this means we often eſcape 
annoyance, except it be from a ſtraggler who has rambled 
from the main body. It is a ſtrange cuſtom which they 
have in theſe parts, where the heat is often very trouble- 
ſome, to hang their rooms with a kind of dark rug, or as 


ſerves to increaſe the warmth of them, and to furniſh hives 
and nurſeries for thoſe deteſtable vermin that have' put us 
in ſuch terrors.“ 

Salon, fix leagues weft of Aix, belongs to the arch- 
biſhop of Arles. Here the famous pretended prophet, 
Noſtrodamus, died in 1566. 


St. Remy is a conſiderable town belonging to the prince 


of Monaco, and ſituated near the Lake Glaciere: and Le 
Bauſe, in the bailiwic of Arles, likewiſe belongs to the 


| prince of Monaco. 


| . Arles on the Rhone, 13 leagues weſt of Aix, was for- 
merly a Roman colony. It contains many antique cu- 


an obeliſk, &c. | 

This city was formerly the capital of the kingdom of 
Burgundy, and is at preſent a very fair and large city, 
dignified with a metropolitan ſee, and an academy of men 


Rhone, which ſeparates it from Languedoc; and to the | 
3 


- 


| of 


apples, and pears, and abounds in cattle, but has little 


parliament and ftates ; but inſtead of the latter, general 
aſſemblies are now ſummoned every year, by the king's. 


they may call it tapeſtry : for it has a dirty look, and only 


rioſities, ſuch as Roman tombs, ſtatues, an amphitheatre, 
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of letters, which is known by the name of The Royal 
Academy of Sciences and Languages. It owes its firſt 
riſe to ſome conferences of ſeveral gentlemen of this city, 
who were lovers of polite literature, and was raiſed to be 
an academy in 1668, by the king's letters patent; by 
which it was ordered, that the number of the members 
' ſhould not exceed 20, who muſt all be noble by birth. 
There have been fince 10 other members added to it by 
new letters patent. The emperors did, from time to 
time, grant ſeveral privileges to the city of Arles, which 
though it has been deprived of them by. its princes, yet it 
has Rl a territory of 10 leagues depending on it, which 
are the iſlands formed by three branches of the Rhone, 
called Comarque, and the Crau, or Campi Lapidei of 
Strabo and Pliny; a large country covered with ſtones, 
and reaching from the Rhone to the ſea of Martigne, a 
ſmall bay between that and Marſeilles. | 
| Taraſgan is a large ancient town on the Rhone, hay- 
ing ſeveral convents, a college, a handſome caftle, &c. 
he inhabitants of this place have a very peculiar 
method of threſhing their corn, which, with ſome other 
iculars, we ſhall relate as given by a celebrated wri- 
ter in a letter to his friend. The corn, ſays he, is 
threſhed out almoſt as ſoon as cut ; and. for this purpoſe 
they make a temporary threſhing-floor on ſome part of 
the field where they reap. This threſhing-floor is pre- 
pared, by moiſtening a piece of ground of about 20 or 
30 feet ſquare ; and afterwards beating it with an inſtru- 
ment that takes off all inequalities, and makes it look 
as if it had been plaiſtered with a maſon's trowel. The 
ſun ſoon hardens this ſpot: and it is then ftrewed with 
feveral bundles of corn as high as the knees of a man. 
The manner of threſhing them, when they. are thus 
ſtrewed, is what I never ſaw before. A woman (for I 
have ſeen more women employed this way than men) 
ſtands in the midſt, and has around her. half a dozen or 
more horſes, with a bridle or halter to each. She holds 
all theſe bridles by their extremities in one of her hands, 
and whips the horſes with the other : ſo that they dance 
in a circle around, the bridles forming the radii, of which 
her hand is the center, and trample the corn out of the 
ear with their feet. Whether this method. anſwers ' ſo 
well as that of the flail I cannot pretend to determine: 
it may er more expeditious, but muſt certainly make 
t wake. | | ; 
“They ſeem to make little uſe of the ſtraw or reed 
but in manure; and therefore take but little trouble to 
bundle it up. In many fields the ears are only plucked 
off, and it is ſuffered to rot in the ground, whilſt in others 
it is afterwards mowed. | 
* Women here are the reapers, and it is not uncom- 
mon to ſee five females to one man employed in this kind 
of labour. Scarce any of them have ſhoes or 3 
and few a hat or any other covering for the head, to de- 
fend them from the heat of the ſun. Perhaps to this it 
may be owing that, among the lower claſs of people, 
handſome women are exceedingly rare; all of them hav- 
ing coarſe, ordinary, ſun- burnt 4 However, though 
the country is deficient in this reſpect, it has a juſter 
claim itſelf to be called beautiful than any other part of 
France I have yet ſeen. The fields have more the ap- 
ce of cultivation, and there are fewer of thoſe 
ren naked rocks to which the kingdom in general is 
ſubject. Hedges are not uncommon ; and you may ſome- 
times ſee ſome ſtraggling trees and coppices ; but theſe 
are forlorn, and have not thoſe inhabitants that ſhould 
enliven them. I know not what makes the little fea- 
thered ſongſters forſake theſe parts, excepting it be, that 
they cannot find ſhelter in a country ſo naked of woods: 
for I am ſure you may travel for Yays together and not 
be able to ſee one. ' | 
© It is not often that oxen are employed in plough- 
ing: thoſe which I obſerved were yoked by the horns, 
as being the part where it is imagined they can exert the 
greateſt ſtrength. In general you ſee a man working 
with a ſingle horſe or aſs, without a boy or any other 
perfon to guide it. Their ploughs are lighter than thoſe 
commonly uſed in England, but nearly of the ſame con- 


— 


— 


* It appears, from the obſervations of a later writer than 
the above, that the mode of puniſhing criminals by ſlavery 
at Marſeilles is near at an end; for, in ſpeaking of the 


gillies, he ſays, The gallies themſelves, uſeleſs and neg- | 
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ſtruction, and ſeem to turn the furrows with great facility 
and expedition.“ 1 | 


Marſeilles is a very ancient, large, rich, and populous 
city, ſituated on the coaſt of the Mediterranean fea, where 
it has a ſafe and ſpacious harbour, about ſeven leagues 
from Aix to the ſouth, and 14 from Arles to the ſouth- 
eaſt, All the trade which is carried on from the ſouth of 
France in a manner centers here. This city is ſaid ta 
have been founded by a colony from Tonia, 500 years be- 
fore Chriſt. It is the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to 
the archbiſhop of Arles, and has a revenue of 30,000 
livres per annum, his taxation to Rome being 700 florins. 
Here the gallies of France are laid up. Here alſo is a fine 
arſenal, a dock for Ys the gallies, a mint, an obſer-- 
vatory, an academy of the fine arts, ſeveral churches, and . 
two abbies. The harbour runs up far into the city,' 
and is well ſecured and fortified. The city is divided into 
the Old and New ; the former of which is but meanly 
built, but the latter is very handſome, and contains a fine 
walk. Oppoſite to the harbour are three ſmall iſlands. 
Great quantities of tar and pitch are made in this neigh- 
bourhood. 

A late traveller concerning this city ſays, © Marſeilles 
in beauty has little to boaſt ; but much in reſpect to its 


ſituation for commerce, and the antiquity of its founda- 


tion, which is ſaid to have been laid in the time of Tar- 
quinius Priſcus. As you approach it, the Baſtides, 
which are behind, have an uncommon appearance, and 
look like another city built of ſtraggling houſes. Theſe 
Baſtides are little pleaſure-boxes, which cover the country 
for ſome miles ſquare. Every citizen, almoſt to the rank 


of a cobler, has his baftide ; where, after the labours of 


the day, he retires and ſpends the evening with his family. 
The ſpace that each of theſe little retirements takes up is 
very confined. A little houſe with a garden of about 30 
ru ſquare, filled with fig-trees, olives, and vines, is, 

believe, their common extent. Behind the walls of one 
garden begins another, which belongs to another citi- 
zen; and continued on, in every plat of the compaſs I 
have mentioned, is a houſe and a garden; ſo that the 
Baſtides may be ſaid to be rus in urbe, and urbs in rure. 
„The ftreets here are crowded with people of dif- 
ferent nations, a moſt extenſive. trade being carried on 
with the Levant, and with moſt countries of the world. 
On the quay there is an extended row of little ſhops, 
where. the galley-ſlaves* are permitted to carry on their 
different crafts and trades. Some of theſe wretches are 
permitted to traverſe the town, but the greater number 
are Chained by the leg to the places where - they work. 
In general they do not want employment; and the money 
they earn ſerves them to buy ſnuff, tobacco, and ſome 
petty luxuries which would not otherwiſe be allowed 
them in their ſtate of puniſhment. Since the plague, 
which ſwept away ſuch a multitude of the inhabitants 
of this town, in the year 1720, the Marſeillois are very 
cautious of admitting any veſſel from the Levant, with- 
out a ſtrict quarantine; and every letter is dipped in, 
or ſprinkled with, vinegar, before delivered. From the 
villainous cuſtom they have here, of emptying in the 
night all the filth of the houſes into the ſtreets, I ſhould 
imagine, were it dubious whence the infection came, 
that the dreadful. deſtroyer of mankind was generated 
among themſelves. It is impoſſible to walk out in the 
morning without being almoſt poiſoned with ſtenches of 
all kinds: and the volatile effluviæ, which are ſubtilized 
by the ſun, and contaminate the atmoſphere, ſeem ca- 
pable of producing a continual peſtilence. A man who 
walks the ftreets at any late hour runs the hazard of 


being deluged with ſome abominable caſcade, or of being 


over the ſhoe in filth. The cuſtom is, for thoſe above 
to give warning to thoſe below three times ; for if they 
omit doing ſo, the perſon who is ſowſed can claim (as 
it is ſaid) a new ſuit for that which is ſpoilt : but if he 
happens to be a little thick of hearing, he muſt be con- 
tent with his misfortune, and put himſelf under the next 
pump he happens to paſs, without being able to claim 
damages againſt the offender. 22 

« The manufaQures of this town are various and 


— 1 


lected, rot peaceably in their reſpeQive tations ; and it 
is ſaid, that no others will ever be conſtructed to fupply 


| their place, as they have long ceaſed to be of any utili 
to the ſtate, and are ſcarcely navigable in ſevere weather. 


flouriſh- 
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e chief: though the others, ſuch as of ſtuffs in imita- 
= of thoſe 8 from. the Indies, of ſilk ſtockings, 
p celain, tapeſtry, hats, &c. are far from being moeon- 
2 objects of trade. Thoſe employ a prodigious 
number of workmen ; and owe not a little of their ſuc- 
ceſs. to the clearneſs of the atmoſphere around, which 
permits the expoſition of ſuch things as want drying and 
bleaching. The deſigus for the tapeſtry, linen and Indian 
manufactures, are furniſhed by the artiſts belonging to the 
academy of painting at Marſeilles, and muſt be conſe- 
quently ſuperior to thoſe of other places, where they 
come Ko the untutored genius of the workmen them- 


es, 5 Hotel de Ville is a handſome building, and has 


ſeveral pictures worthy the attention of an artiſt. Among 
theſe 4 painted by Serre, that repreſent the plague. 


A NEW COMPEETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


n oſe of ſoap. and wax - candles are II world, He is mounted on him to ſhow that the pa 
flouriſhing, of which thoſe uf ſoap | worſhip ſhall be ſubdued: and he points to the 105 


14 
8 


a prieſt ſprinkles every one of the riders 


Zan 
N Ver mage; Þ Y, to 
bid men reverence that victim that is without ſpot or 
blemiſn. When they drive the animal out of the gates 
of the city, it is to ſhow that they joyfully conſent to 
baniſh paganiſm from among them; and in making it 
a part of the proceſſion of the Saint Sacrament, to ex. 
hidit it as a chained enemy in the triumph of its conqueror. 
The ox is afterwards killed and given to the poor. 

On the feaſt of St. Eloi all the voituriers, coach. 
men, poſtilions, &c. aſſemble before the church of the 
Grand Auguſtins, mounted on their horſes, mules, and 
aſſes, bearing the flags and colours of their company. 
As they make their proceſſion before the grand entrance, 
and the beaſts 
with holy water. After having received this, they pro- 
cced in files, and march to the ſound of drums and fifes 


Such a ſubject, I think, could not be better placed than jj through moſt of the great ſtreets of the town, the prizes 


it is, not that it is too melancholy for a private edifice; 


to be run for by the different animals being borne before 


b ing in a public, it ſerves to put the magiſtrates in || them, fixed to the end of a long pole. "Theſe prizes are 
I ; Lov rt there was in the city, and excites ff generally compleat ſets of harneſſes, ornamented in 2 


m to uſe every precaution to prevent the like again. 
—_— hauſe ho which is ſituated in the Grand Carmes, 
15 affirmed to have been the habitation of Titus Annius 
Tilo, after his condemnation for having flain Clodius. 


better manner than thoſe that are commonly purchaſed, 
In the evening they make three parades on the Prome- 
nade de Cours; and then proceed to the plain of St. 
Michael, which is the place appointed for the races. 


The Magdalen church is alſo ſaid to have been antiently The horſes enter the liſts firſt, next the mules, and then 


. y 1 
icated to Diana; and to have been the place the aſſes. Such are the races of Marſeilles, which are 2 ſma 
N — oy Maedalen began to preach. 25 frequented as much as any in England by people of the 8 $ 
. « As for the church of St. Victor, it contains a great N rank in the neighbourhood.” 13 e YOU 0 ring 
gumber of real and ſuppoſed aytiquities. Among its cu- rignoles, a pretty large town, about o miles to the zurck ha 
rioſities they number St. Andrew's Croſs, which is almoſt eaſt of Marſeilles, giving name to a bailiwic, PAY ch, mp 
entire, and preſerved with that religious veneration which | near the convent of La Sainte Beame, in a rocky moun- Gines 
| the French cannot fail of ſhowing to ſo extraordinary a || tain, is a cave, where Mary Magdalen, after her ar- Afracar 
relic. You may ſee alſo the tomb of Euſebius, and thoſe || rival at Marſeilles, with Lazarus and Joſeph of Arima- Gl 5 4 
of 45 virgins who disfigured their faces to prevent being thea, is ſaid to have ſpent the reſt of her life in tears en is 
raviſhed by the Vandals. and mortifieation. Near the fame convent are quarries of Ws 15 
This town is reputed to be the moſt licentious in || of black agate. e hh * 
all France: I have heard that the number of the pro- Barjols, or Barjoux, a handſome- town in the baili- Rare $5 
fefled filles de jeie amounts to no leſs than 8000, and | wic of Brignoles. ; 1 —_— 923 
that three fourths of the other female inhabitants come Toulon, in Latin Tolo Martius, a pretty large city, Manof 
nearly under the ſame predicament.* fituated onthe Mediterranean, with afine port, 10 lea es whole pr 
„% The Marſeillois are very fond of pageantry and || eaſt from: Marſeilles, and about 125 from Paris. Both 8 
xceffions. of all kinds, and have two curious ones, | the town and harbour are ſtrongly fortified. On Ee. : 
which are ſaid to be peculiar. to themſelves ; the proceſ- || two ſides of the former are high hills at a very ſmall dif- doro 
ſion of an Ox at the Fete de Dieu, and that of the Voi - tance, of which that of St. Anne, on the- north-eaſt, proprietdlr 
turiers and Coachmen to the church of the Grand Au- perfectly commands it. The entrance of the port is ſo | Peyruis 
guſtins. The ceremony of the ox is myſterious, and, |} narrow, that two ſhips cannot go into it a- breaſt. Tbis wherS 1c 
as they ſay, of antient inftitution. It is performed in || place contains ſeveral courts, particularly an admiralty that it Was 
this manner. During the three days preceding the feaſt, || office, many convents, an arſenal well furniſhed, a foun- trol. 
the company of butchers are employed in driving an ox || dery, magazine, manufactory of woolen cloth, &c. The Ape 2 
through all the ſtreets of the town, followed by a great || biſhop of Toulon is ſubject to the archbiſhop of Arles, 0 1 
concourſe of people. On the back of this beaſt they and has a revenue of 15,000 livres, out of which 400 Cxſar esl 
lace a little boy dreſſed in a ſheep's ſkin, who holds a || florins is annually paid to Rome. day, there 
— in his left hand, and keeps the fore - finger of || In the diſtriẽt of Toulon is Olligules, a ſmall town : it. The b 
his right hand pointed to the ſky. On the eve of the || and five leagues eaſt of Toulon is Hieres, famous for the which his + 
feaſt the ox is guided to the place, where the temple de- beſt ſalt and the fineſt fruit in France; it contains ſome Here m A 
dicated to Diana is ſaid once to have ſtood. There the || churches and convents, and gives name to three iſlands Fault. 2 
boy is taken off, and the butchers, after they have ſtripped || in the neighbouring ſea. — 5 HE ſituation in 
themſelves of their fantaſtic garments, provoke and drive Dragingnau, 12 leagues north-eaſt of Hieres, contains wards the b 
the beaſt with fticks out the city, amidſt the cries || ſeveral convents, and is one of the largeſt towns in the Barcetor, 
and ſhouts of the populace, whoſe minds have interwoven province. ; | Ms EE Iyin Amon 
this chace with the duties of religion. But they have Frejus on the Argent, 20 leagues eaſt of Aix, and half Th 5 city 
not yet done with him; for on the next, which is the || a league from the fea, contains many remains of antiquity, Venaiflin. 1 
grand day, he is led back, ornamented, after the antient || particularly an aquedu& and an amphitheatre. The town they belong 
manner of adorning victims, with ribbons and flowers, || is well fortified, has a court of admiralty, and ſeveral con- of them he; 
accompanied by the butchers dreſſed in pontifical robes, vents; and the biſhop is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of vienon 
with drums and flutes playing before them. Then fol- || Air. - — counts of I 
low the prieſts, friars and the religieux of all the orders St. Tropez, a ſmal] town, with a barbour, ſituated to the dukes 
with the Saint Sacrament ; which is ſuppoſed to proceed || on a bay ts which it gives name, four leagues from the kings of 
in triumph, and to have the ox as an object of it. The |} Frejus to the north, and 12 from 1 oulon to the until the 76 
conjectures they make, on what their forefathers intended || eaſt. | wh | gt counteſs of! 
by this proceſſion, may be juſt for aught I know to con- | Grafle, one of the -fineſt cities of the province, to pope Clen 
tradict them. The ox, they ſay, repreſents pagan wor- || ſeven leagues from Frejus to the north, and three very fruitful 
ſhip ; and the boy, who beſtrides him St. John the Bap- || from Antibes to the north-weft. It ſtands in a fruitful s for the A 
tiſt, who was the precurſor of the Meſſiah, to prepare || foil, contains ſeveral convents and churches, and is th counts of T 
bis way, and point out to mankind the Saviour of the || ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of until the yea 
— - — . — Freren | en, a, ee mag | 7 the po 
* The celebrated writer quoted in the laſt note, in ſpeak- || vivacity unknown to all the northern nations, and which called 89 
ing of the inhabitants of Marſeilles, ſays, © The common || refults from a an a genial ſun, and ſkies for worth ment; 
people have a brutality and rudeneis of manners more cha- ever blue, is eminently diſcernible in their eyes, their cou- which gives! 
racteriſtic of a republican, than a monarchical and abſsJute || verſation, the peculiar dances and muſic of the country, in Avignon. 
government. The women are lively, beautiful, and dif- all which a warm and impaſſioned animation forms the pre- achbiſhop,” 4 
. poſed from complexion to gallantry. A fire, an extreme || dominant quality. CURING | ; g 
3s 5: 5 | | Ambrun, 78 


Ambrun, and has a revenue of 22,000 livres per annum, 
out of which his taxation to Rome is 424 florins. 
Antibes, in Latin Antipolis, ſituated on the borders of 
the county of Nice, two leagues from Graſſe to the eaſt, 
and above three from Nice to the weſt. Here is a pretty 
harbour and caſtle, with ſome Roman antiquities. 


he fiſh, called ſardines, are ſaid to be very well cured | ms is 
pere. BA," | 9 Il! beautiful and learned Laura, fo much admired and cele- 
Cannes, a ſmall town with a harbour, ſituated a little 


p 
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| Sorgue, ſeven miles from Arles to the north, and 15 front 
Aix to the north-weſt. * Here is a papal palace, in which 


the vice-legate or governor reſides ; a ſtone bridge over 
the Rhone; a very handſome college; and an univerſity, 
founded in the year 1303. No leſs than ſeven popes re- 
ſided here ſucceſſively, from the year 1307, to 1357. 
In the church of the Franciſcans is the tomb or hs 


brated by the immortal Petrarch. The grave having been 


to the welt of Antibes, and giving name to a bay; near 
which lie the fmall iſles de Lerins. Of theſe, St. Mar- 


1 


. is well fortified; and St. Honorat contains a ce- 


brated abbey. Fe e : 
2 Vence, an antient city, ſituated two leagues from the 


Var, and as many from Antibes to the north. It is the | 


' fee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
Ambrun, and has only os livres per annum revenue, 
out of which he is taxed 200 florins to the Pore: The 
civil government of the city, and lordſhip of the manor, 
is divided between the biſhop, and the baron of Vence, 
of the houſe of Villeneuve. The above places are all 
in Lower-Provence. | 5 0 * f | | | 
© Digne on the Bleone, is a city celebrated for its hot 
wells. The biſhop of this place is ſuffragan to the arch- 
biſhop of Ambrun. ©. . N | 

'Sifteron on the Durance, 15 leagues north of Aix, is 
2 ſmall city, but has a good trade, contains vera) Cone. 
vents, is defended by a fortreſs, and the ſee is ſuffragan 
to Aix. Caſtellan on the Verden gives name to a baili- 
wic and contains two convents ; and Riez, nine leagues 
north weſt'of Aix, contains three convents, and is the 
ſee of a biſhop ſuffragan to Alix. | | 

Sinez four leagues from Digne is the ſee of a biſhop, 
fuffragan to the archbiſhop of Ambrun. n 

Glandeves on the Var, though formerly a conſiderable 
town, is nearly deſerted on account of the inundations 
of that river. It is, however, the fee of a biſhop ſuffra- 

to the archbiſhop of Ambrun. er A 


Forcalquier,''two leagues from Durance, gives name | 


to a county, and contains ſeveral convents. "PAT 
Manoſque, one of the moſt populous cities in the 
whole province, eight leagues from Aix, ' ſeven from 
Siſteron, and one from the Durance. Here is a caſtle, 
with ſeveral convents and fountains,” and in the neigh- 
bourhood a mineral ſpring. The knights of Malta are 
r $50 95 et OR 
Peyruis, a ſmall place in the diftri& of Forcalquier, 
where ſome ſay the celebrated Petronius' was born; and 
that it was antiently, on that account, called Vicus Pe- 
T 3 
Apt, a ſmall city, at the conflux of the Durance and 
Calavon, eight leagues from Aix to the north. Julius 
Cæſar enlarged it, and made it a colony; and, to this 
day, there ate ſeveral noble remains of antiquity about 
it. The biſhop has a revenue of :9000 livres, out of 
which his taxation at the court of Rome is 250 florins. 
Here are ſeveral convents, and two abbies. | f 
Sault, a borough, called in Latin Saltus, from its 
ſituation in a diſtrict abounding in wood, and lying to- 
wards the borders of the county of Venaiſſin. 
Barcelonette, a little town, giving name to a diftrit 
lying among the Alps. Ry 1 | 
The city and diſtrict of Avignon, and the county of 
Venaiflin, 'being almoſt ſurrounded by Provence, though 
they belong to the pope, we ſhall give a ſhort” account 
OT 7 ISO TRIO UD TG 
Avignon, with its diſtrict, antiently belonged to the 
counts of Thoulouſe and Provence; afterwards they fell 
to the dukes of Burgundy : then they were poſſeſſed by 
the kings of Sicily, who were alſo counts of Provence, 
until the year 1348, that Johanna queen of Sicily, and 


counteſs of Provence, diſpoſed of the town and its diſtrict 


to pope Clement VI. for 80,000 florins. The diſtrict is 
very fruitful, and abounds in corn, wine, and ſaffron: 
As for the my of Venaiſſin, it was held either by the 
counts of Thoulouſe, its own counts, or the emperors, 
until the year 12733 fince which it hath been poſſeſſed 
by the "popes, and governed, under them, by officers 
called rectores. It is alſo very fruitful; The only place 
worth mentioning in the diſtri” of Avignon, is that 
which gives name to it, vi. 

Avignon, a large and beautiful city, and the ſee of an 


— — 


ci 


; 


opened in the time of Francis I. a leaden box was found 
in it, containing a medal with a copy of verſes written 
on parchment by Petrarch, in. praiſe of his miſtreſs.” 
The Jews enjoy the free exerciſe of their religion in this 


. the county of Venuiſſin, the principal places ars 
| Liſle, on an iſland in the Sorgue, the fineſt town in the 
county. Carpentras on the Rouſſe, four miles nbrth-eaft 


_—— 


| from Avignon, is the ſeat of the tribunals of juſtice, and 


the ſee of a bifhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſflop of Avig- 


non. Vaiſſon on the Orweſſe, eight leagues from Avig- 


| non, is a ſmall town with a caſtle; and Cavaillon, though 


the ſee of a biſhop,” is a very little mean place on an iſland 


| 


archbj N at the conflux of the Rhone and 
_— 


4 


in the river Durance. | 
13 A 77 , 7 + 44:3 344 1 1 +0) ian 
Dye Government ef LAN UE. 
HIS government, is bounded to the ſouth by the 
Mediterranean, Rouſſillion and Faix; to the north by 

Auvergne, Lyonnois and Guienne; to the eaſt by the 
Rhone, and to the weſt by Gaſcoigne. It is 70 leigues 
in length, and where wideſt 32 in bread ting. 

| The principal rivers are the Rhone, Garonne, Aude: 

Tarne, Allier and Loire. The royal canal of Languedoè 
is upwards of 100 miles in length, ſix feet deep every 
where, and the breadth about 20 fathoms. In ſome places 
it is carried under mountains, and in others over vallies; 
having all along ſluices, dams, reſervoirs, water-conrſes, 
and draw-bridges.' It is ſaid to have coſt '14,06000 d 

livres; — of which was furniſhed by the king, and par 
by the ftates of Languedoc. The whole mana ement 
and produce of it were granted, by the king, ts Riackt 

(who contrived and executed it) and his male-heirs, S Hip 
paſſing on it pay 20 ſous for every 100 weight. The 
counts of Caraman, deſcended from Riquet, are oblige 

to keep it in repair and to have paſſage-boats, to go an 

come at ſtated times, with or without Palengere. Bebefel 
remarkable winds are obſerved in this province. Fat 
called the cers, from the Latin circius or cercius, blows 
generally from the weſt along the ſouthern coaſt, and. is 
very refreſhing in ſummer : another called autan, and 
in Latin altanus, blows generally from the oppoſite 
quarter, and is hot and unwholeſome : a third, called 
biſe or the black, and by Strabo melamboreas, or the 
black north-wind, blows frequently in the valley, through 
which the Rhone runs, very ſtrong and cold. When 
the wind in this valley blows from the ſouth, unattended 
with rain, it is no leſs unwholeſome than the autan. 
From the coaſts of Leucate' to the Rhone, in the heat 
of ſummer, a ſea breeze ſets in, from ro in the forenoon 
to five in the afternoon, which cools the air, that would 
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| general,” and three lieutenant- generals, ſubordinate to 
: 47 whom 


334 
hom are nine other governors of 

3 diviſion of x apt ince is ON and Lo 

In the Upper the places of note are. (hg 
Thoulouſe, the capital of the whole province, ſituated 

on the Garonne, over which it has a ſtately bridge, about 

110 leagues from Paris, 16 from the Pyrenees, and 28 

from the Mediterranean. It is one of the largeſt and moſt 


ancient cities in France; yet, baving little trade, it is | 
neither populous. nor rich, though the ſeat of a parlia- || a young Ser 9 * 
| Vaiſſe, a celebrated advocate of Thoulouſe, having been 


biſhop, | 


ment, and of ſeveral courts and offices, f which 


is an admiralty and a mint, and alſo of an arc 


who has a revenue of 60, ooo livres, out of which he is 
taxed to Rome in 5000 florins. Here alſo is an univerſity, | 


- founded in 1228; an academy of ſciences and liberal 
arts; another, conſiſting of 42 members, who employ 


tiquity, 
i: 
ſociety 
its regiſter contains kings, princes, and many celebrated 
ics. The-manufactures are filk, ſtuffs and car- 
The academy of Belle Letters diſtributes every 
year four prizes on -« third of May ; namely, an ama- 
ranthus of gold, an eglintine of filver, and a violet and a 
d of the ſame. This city gives name to a diſtrict 
called Thoulouſain, which contains a ſmall town on the 
Garonne, called. Caſtle Sarazin. err 2 
2 recent traveller of great ingenuity and penetration, ſays, 
« It is a vaſt labyrinth, 3 of — ſo narrow, 
crooked, and winding, that it ires a clue to conduct 
3 through them. No ſquares, or public places, 
are adorned with clegan 
deaux, though it equals this laſt in ſize. Lalmoſt accuſe 
22 for having remained ſix days in a city, which pre- 
ents ſcarce any thing to the eye or und ing; and 
where the imagination cannot even receive that pleaſing 
ſenſation which reſults from viſiting the ſpot where great 
ons have been performed in palt ages. The annals of 
ouſe are marked with little beſides acts of cruelty or 
ſuperſtition, the death af a Montmorence, and the execu- 
tion of a Calas.“ | 
_ As the fingular affair of Calas alluded to in the above 
zuotation made a .noiſe in the world a few years 
ce, drew the attention of all Europe, and intereſted 
nany great and noble perſons in it, we ſhall here inſert 
| hg Lang ys uncommon and at the ſame time un- 
John Calas was a merchant of the city of Thoulouſe, 
where he had been ſettled, and lived in good repute, 
40 years, he married an Engliſh woman of French 
2. her mother being of the family of 
de-Monteſquieu, and related to the chief nobleſle of 


and his wife were proteſtants, and had five ſons 
whom they 
one of the ſons, ſome time ſince became a Roman Ca- 
tholic; his father's maid-ſervant, a religious catholic, 
who had lived in the family, having greatly 
contributed to his converſion ; but the father was ſo far 
from expreflipg any reſentment or ill-will on the occaſion, 
that he ſettled an annuity upon Lewis, and ſtill kept the 
maid i his family. | 
In October, 1761, the family ſeems to have conſiſted 
of the father John Calas and his wife, one woman ſer- 
vant, Mark Anthony Calas, the eldeſt ſon, and Peter 
Calas, the ſecond fon. Mark Anthony had been edu- 
cated a ſcholar, with a view to his becoming an advo- 
cate or counſellor at law ; but he was not able to get 
' bimſelf admitted as a licentiate, becauſe he muſt either 
have performed ſome acts, which, as .a Proteſtant, he 
could not bave performed, or have purchaſed certificates, 
which he either thought unlawful, or found too expen- 
five :. he could not follow the buſineſs of a merchant, 
becauſe he was not qualified for it by his. education, 
nor his turn of mind; he therefore became diſcontented 
and melancholy, and endeavoured to diſſipate the gloom 
of his mind by playing at billiards, and other expenſive 
pleaſures, of which his father often expreſſed his diſap- 
ion with ſome warmth, and once threatened, that 
if he did not alter his conduct, he would turn him out 
of doors; or expreſſed himſelf in words to that effect. 
The young man's. diſcontent and melancholy Rill in- 
creaſed, and he ſeems to haye entertained thoughts. of 
1. | 4 


= 


t buildings, as at Nanta or Bour- | 


educated in the ſame religion: but Lewis, 


, 
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icular places. The putting an end to his life, as he was continuall lee; 3 
and reading paſſages from Plutarch, Seneca, oi 
and many other authors, on ſuicide, 


4 


Hamlet, which he | 
| from a French tragi-comedy, called 


ontaigyes 
and could: ſay by 
heart a French tranſlation. of the celebrated ſaliloquy i 
frequently with ſome p ges 
Sidney, ta the ſame 
3th of Ofober, 1761, Mr. Gober Ia Vaiſke, 
tleman about 19 years. of age, the ſon of La 


On the 1 


ſome time at Bourdeaux, came back to Thoulouſe to ſee 
his father; but finding that his father was gone to his 
country - houſe, at ſome diſtance from the city, he went to 
ſeveral places, endeavouriiig to hire a horſe to carry him 


chither. No horſe, however, was to be hired; and about 


their talents chiefly in poetry ; ſeveral monuments of an- 
and a great many churches, beſides the cathedral. |} 
at of the Jacobins is the ſhrine of Thomas Aquinas. | 
the Blue Penitents is much celebrated, as 


* a ſhort time Anthony returned, having bought the 


five o'clock in the evening he was meg by John Calas 
father, and the eldeſt fon Mark . who was: 15 
friend. Calas, the father, invited him ta ſupper, as he 
could not ſet out for his father's that night, and La Vaiſſe 
conſented.. All three, therefore, proceeded, to Calas's 
houſe together, and when they came thither, finding that 
Mrs. Calas was ſtill in her own room, Wich the had not 
2 that day, La Vaiſſe went up to ſre her. After the 
rſt compliments, he told her, he was to ſup with her by 
her huſband's invitation; ſhe expreſſed her ſatisfaction 
and a few minutes after left him, to give ſome orders to 
her maid : when that was done, the wont to look for her 
ſon Anthony, whom ſhe found fitting alone in the thop, 
very penſive; ſhe gave him. ſome money, and deſired him 
to go and buy ſome heh que cheeſe, he being always, 
the market-man for cheeſe, as he knew how to buy it good 
better than any other of the family. She then returned 
to her gueſt La Vaiſſe, ho very ſoon after went again to 
the livery-ſtable to ſee if any horſe was. come in, that he 
t ſecure it for the next morning. | | 


cheeſe, and La Vaiſſe alſo coming back about the ſame 
time, the family and their gueſt ſat down ta ſupper in a 
room. up one pair of fairs, the whole company conſiſting 
of Calas the father and his wife, Anthony and Peter Calas 
the ſons, and La Vaiſſe the gueſt, no other perſon being 
in the houſe except the maid ſervant, who has been already 
mentioned. | | | wry 

It was now about ſeven o'clock ; the ſupper was not 
long; but before it was over, or, according to the French 
expreſſion, when they came to the deſert, Anthony left the 
table, and went into the kitchen, which was on the ſame 
floor, as he uſed to do: the maid aſked him if he was 
cold? he anſwered, © Quite the contrary, I burn ;” and 
then left her. In the mean time'his friend and the family 
left the room they had ſupped- in, aud went into a bed- 
chamber; the father and La Vaiſſe fat down together on 
a ſofa; the younger ſon Peter in an elbow chair; and the 
mother in another chair; and; without making any en- 
r Anthony, continued in converſation together 
till between nine and-ten o'clock, when La V aifle took 
his leave, and Peter, who had fallen aſleep, was awakened 
to attend him with a light, _ I 
On the ground-floor of Calas's houſe was a ſhop and 3 
warehouſe ; the latter of which was divided from the ſhop 
by a * ag of folding doors. When Peter Calas and La 

aiſle 


came down ſtairs into the ſhop, they were e- 


 tremely ſhocked to ſee Anthony hanging in his. ſhirt, 
from a, bar which he had laid acroſs Te top of the tuo 
folding doors, having half opened them for that purpole. 
On diſcovery of this horrid ſpectacle, they ſhrieked out, 
and the cry brought down Calas the father, the mother 
being ſeized with ſuch a terror as kept her trembling in 
the paſſage above. The unhappy: old man ruſhed forward, 
and taking the body in his arms, the bar, to hich the rope 
that ſuſpended, him was faſtened, ſlipped off from the fold- 
ing-doors of the warehouſe, and fell Om Having 
placed the body on the ground, he looſed and took off the 
cord in an agony. of grief and anguiſh not to be expreſſed, 
Weeping, trembling, and deploring himſelf and his chill 
The two young men, his ſecond ſon and La V aille, ub 
had not had preſence. of may gh to attempt taking 

down the body, were ſtanding by. Mid with amazement 

and horror. In the mean time the mother, hearing the 

confuſed cries and complaints of hex huſband, and finding 

nobody coming to her, found means to get down tas 
At the bottom ſhe ſaw, La Valle, and baff and eage!!) 


| 


demanded what was the matter; this queſtion rounes his 


- 


toul, on 
princi pal 
an inferic 


EUROP E.] | 
in a moment, and inſtead of anſwering her, he urged her 


8 but the conflict of her mind being ſuch 
28 could not be long borne, ſhe ſent down the maid, 
Tannes,- to ſee what was the matter, 
HH what had happened ſhe continued below, 
either becauſe ſhe feared to carry an account of it to her 
- miſtreſs, or becauſe, ſhe buſied herſelf in doing ſome 


ood office to her maſter, who was ſtill embracing the 
| ing been ordered to examine the ſtomach of the deceaſed; 


y of his ſon, and bathing it in his tears. The mo- 
ther, therefore, being thus left. alone, went down, and 
mixed in the ſcene, that has been already deſcribed, with 


emotions as it muſt naturally produce. In the mean 


Hd had been ſent for La Moire, a ſurgeon. in the 


neighbourhood. La Moire was not at home, but his | 
entice, M. Gypfle, came inftantly. Upon exami- | 


apprentice, ; 
nation, he found the body quite dead; and upon taking 
the mark of the cord, and immediately pronounced, that 
the deceaſed; had been ftrangled, . This particalar had 
not been told; for the poor old man, when Peter was 


ing for La Moire, cried out, Save at leaſt the ho- 


nour of my family; do not go and ſpread a report that 
brother has made away with himſelf.” 

By this time a crowd of people was gathering about 
the door, and one Caſing, with another friend or two of 
the family, were come in: ſome of thoſe who were in 
the ſtreet had heard the cries and exclamations of the 


father, the mother, the brother, and bis friend, before | 
) ſome || ſo abominable and abſurd, and of its aſtoniſhment” that 
means learned that Anthony Calas was ſuddenly dead, | 


they knew what was the matter; and havi 
and that the ſurgeon, who had examined the body, de- 


clared he had been ſtrangled, they took it into their heads | 
that he had been murdered ; and as his family were pro- 
teſtants, they preſently ſuppoſed that the young man was | 
about to change his religion, and had been put to death | 
The cries they had heard they fancied | 


for that reaſon. 
were thoſe of the deceaſed, while he was reſiſting the 
violence that was offered him, The tumult in the ſtreet 
increaſed every moment: ſome. ſaid that Anthony Calas 
was to have objured the next day; others, that Proteſtants 
are bound by their religion to ſtrangle or cut the throats 
of their children when they are inclined to become Ca- 
tholics. . Others, wha had found out that La Vaiſſe 
was in the houſe when the accident bappened, very con- 


fidently affirmed, that the Proteſtants, at their laſt aſ- | 


ſembly, appointed a perſon to be their common execu- 
tioner upon theſe occaſions, and that La Vaiſſe was the 
man, who, in conſequence of the office to which he 
2 been appointed, had come to Calas's ta hang his 


The poor father, therefore, who was overwhelmed 


with grief for the-loſs of his child, was adviſed by his | 


friends to ſend; for the officers of juſtice to prevent his 


being torn to pieces for having murdered him. This 


was. accordingly done: one was diſpatched to the Capi- 


toul, one David, the firſt magiſtrate of the police, or | 
principal civil magiſtrate of the place; and another to | 


an inferior officer, called an aſſeſſor. The Capitoul was 


already ſet out, having been alarmed by the rumour of | 
| brother, friend, and ſervant, to the torture, and put them 


2 murder before the meſſenger ſent from Calas's got to 


his houſe. He entered the houſe with :40 ſoldiers, took | 


the father, Peter the ſon, the mother, La Vaiſſe, and 
the maid, all into cuſtody, and ſet a guard over them. 
He ſent for M. de la |; 
Marque and Perronet, ſurgeons, who examined the bod: 
for marks of violence, but found none except the mar 
of the ligature on the neck; they found alſo: the hair of 
the deceaſed done up in the uſual manner, perfectly 
ſmooth, and without the leaſt diſorder ; his cloaths were 
alſo regularly folded up, and laid upon the counter, nor 
was his ſhirt either torn or unbuttoned. - | 
Notwithſtanding theſe appearances, David thought 
fit to give into the opinion of the mob, and took it into 
his head that old Calas had ſent for La Vaiſſe, telling 
him he had a ſon to be hanged; that La Vaiſſe had come 
to perform the office of executioner ; and that the father 
and the brother had aſſiſted him in it. 
The body, by order of this poor ignorant bigot, was 
carried to the town-houſe, with the cloaths. The father 
and ſon were thrown into à dark dungeon; and the mo- 
ther, La Vaiſſe, the maid, and Caſing, were impriſoned: 
un one that admitted the light. The next day, what is 


again up ſtairs, to which, with much reluctance, 


called the verbal proceſs was taken at the 
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our, a phyſician, and M. La 
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his father when he ftra 


; 
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M_ 
towri-houſe, 


inſtead of the ſpot where the body was found, as the law 


directs, and was dated at Calas's houſe to conceal the ir- 
regularity. This verbal proceſs/is ſomewhat like our coro- 
ner's.inqueſt\; witneſſes are examined, and the magiſtrate 


| makes his report, which is the ſame there as the verdict 


of the coroner's jury with us. The witneſſes examined by 
this Capitoul were the phyſician and ſurgeon, ho proved 
Anthony Calas to have been ſtrangled: the ſurgeon, hav- 


depoſed; alſo, that the food which was found there had 
en four hours before his death. As no proof of 
the ſuppoſed fact could be procured, the Capitoul had re- 


| courſe to a Monitory, in which the crime was taken foi 


granted, and all perſons were required to give fach teſtis 
mony concerning it as they were able, particulatising the 


| points to which they were to ſpeak. This-recites; that 
off the neckcloth, which was of black taffata, be ſaw | 


La Vaiſſe was commiſſioned by the proteſtants to be theit 
executioner in ordinary, when any of their children were 
to be hanged for changing their religion: it reeites alſo, 
that when proteſtants thus hang their children, they com- 
pel them to kneel, and one of the interrogatories was, 
whether any perſon had ſeen Anthony Calas kneel before 

ed-/him ; it recites too, that 
Anthony died a Roman Catholic, and requires evidence 
of his catholiciſm. Theſe ridiculous opinions being thus 


adopted and publiſhed by the principal magiſtrate of a 


conſiderable city, the church of Geneva thought itſelf 
obliged to ſend an atteſtation of its abhorrence of opinions 


they ſhould be ſuſpected of ſuch opinions by perſons whoſe 
rank and office required them to have moreknowledge'and 
better judgment. | i e N F091 
But before this Monitory was publiſhed, the mob had 
got a notion, that Anthony Calas was the next day to 
have entered into the confraternity of the White Peni- 
tents. The Capitoul immediately adopted this opinion 
alſo, without the leaſt examination, and ordered Anthony's 
body to be buried in the middle of St. Stephen's church, 
which was done: 40 prieſts, and all the White Penitents 
aſſiſting in the funeral proceſſioo e. 
Four days after, the White Penitents performed a ſo- 
lemn ſervice for him in their chapel; the chureh was 
hung with white, and a tomb was raiſed in the middle 
of it, on the top of which was placed a human ſkeleton, 
holding in one hand a paper, on which was written 
abjuration of hereſy, and in the other a palm, the em- 
blem of m dom. . e $664? 
The next day the Franciſcans performed a ſervice of 
the ſame kind for him; and it is eaſy to imagine how 
much the minds of the people were inflamed by this ſtrange 
folly of their magiſtrates and prieſts. 8 
The Capitoul continued the proſecution with un- 
relenting ſeverity; and though the grief and diſtraction 
of the family, when he firſt came to the - houſe, were 
alone ſufficient to have convinced any reaſonable -being 
that they were not the authors. of the event which they 
deplored, having publicly atteſted that they were 


' guilty in his Monitory without proof, and no proof coming 


in, he thought fit to condemn the unhappy father, mother, 


all into irons-on the 18th of November. Caſing was en- 
larged upon proof that he was not in Calas's houſe till 
after Anthony was dead. TL * 

From theſe dreadful proceedings the ſufferers appealed 
to the parliament, which immediately took cognizance of 
the affair, annulled the ſentence of the Capitoul as irregu- 
lar, but continued the proſecution. e 1s 20 

When the trial came on, the hangman, who had been 
carried to Calas's houſe, and ſhewn'the folding doors and 
the bar, depoſed, that it was impoſſible Anthony ſhould 
hang himſelf as was pretended. Another witneſs ſwore, 
that he looked through the key-hole of Calas's door inta. 
a dark room, where he ſaw men running haſtily to and fro. 
A third ſwore, that his wife had told him; that a woman 
named Mandrill had told her, that a certain woman un- 
known had declared ſhe heard the cries of Mark Anthony 


Calas at the fartherend of the city. Upon ſuch evidence 


as this the majority of the parliament were of opinion, 
that the father and mother had ordered La Vaiſſe to hang 
their ſon, and that another ſon, and a maid ſervant, 
who was a Catholic, had aſſiſted him to do it. 


} 


One La preſided at the trial, who had zealouſſy 
1 eſpouſed 


336 
eſpouſed the popular prejudices ; and though it was ma- 


niſeſt to demonſtration. that the priſoners. were either all 
innocent or all guilty, he voted. that the father ſhould 
firſt. ſuffer the torture ordinary. and extraordinary to dif- 
cover his-accomplices, and be then broken alive upon 
the wheel; to receive the laſt ſtroke When he had laid 


two hours, and then to be burnt to aſhes. In this opi- | 


nion he had the concurrence of fix others, three were 
for the torture alone, two were of opinion that they 
ſhould endeavour to aſcertain-upon the ſpot whether An- 
thony could hang himſelf or not, and one, voted to ac- 
quit the priſoner. After long debites the majority was 
for the torture and wheel, and probably condemned the 
Ather by way of experiment, whether he was guilty or 
not, hoping he would, in the agony, conſeſs the crime, 


and accuſe the other priſoners, whoſe fate, therefore, they 


ſuſpended... It is, however, certain, that if they had 
evidence againſt the father that would have juſtified the 
ſentence they pronounced againſt him, that very evidence 
would have juſtified the ſame ſentence againſt the reſt ; 
and that if they could not juſtly condemn him, for they 
were all in the houſe together when Anthony died. All 
concerned in declaring 
who did not help to bang him, if hanged by others, 


could have had no motive to do, nor could any of the 
priſoners have hanged him by violence, without the know- | 


ane MP 

Poor Calas, however, an old man of 68, was con- 
demned to this dreadful puniſhment alone. He ſuffered 
the- torture with great conſtancy, and was led to execu- 
ion in a frame of mind which excited the admiration 


«© - 


of all that: aw him. 

Two Dominicans (father Bourges and father Colda- 
gues) who attended him in his laſt moments, wiſhed 
de their latter end might be like his; and declared that 
they thought him not only wholly innocent of the crime 
laid to bis charge, but an exemplary inſtance of true chriſ- 

tian patience, fortitude and charity. LIONS of 

One ſingle ſhriek, and that not very violent, eſcaped 
him when he received the firſt ſtroke; after: that he-ut- 
tered no complaint. Being at length placed on the wheel, 
to wait for the moment which was to end his life and 
his miſery together, he expreſſed. himſelf with an humble 
hope of an happy immortality, and a compaſſfionate re- 

d for the judges who had condemned him. When 

ſaw the executioner prepared to give him the laſt 
ſtroke, he made a freſh declaration of his innocence to 
father Bourges; but while the words were yet in his 
mouth, the Capitoul, the author of this cataſtrophe, and 
who came upon the ſcaffold merely to gratify his deſire 


of being a witneſs of his puniſhment and death, ran up | 
to hi, and bawled out, Wretch, there are the fag- | 
gots Which are to reduce your body to aſhes; ſpeak the 
truth.“ Mr. Calas made no reply, but turned his head | 


a little aſide, and that moment the executioner did his 
office. | 


Donat Calas, a boy of fifteen years: of age, and the 


geſt ſon of the unfortunate John, was apprentice to a 
merchant at Niſmes, when he heard of the dreadful puniſh- 
ment by which ſeven, unfortunatel 
of Thoulouſe, had put his worthy father to death. 
Ihe popular outcry againſt this family was ſo violent 
in Languedoc, that every body expected to ſee the child- 
ren of Calas broke upon the wheel, and the mother burnt 
alive. Even the attorney- general expected it. So weak, 
it is ſaid, had been the defence made by this innocent fa- 
mily, oppreſſed by misfortunes, and terrified at the fight 
of lighted piles, wheels and racks. | 
-.. Young Donat Calas was made to dread ſharing the fate 
of the reſt of his family, and was adviſed to fly into 
Swiſſerland: he came and found Mr. de Voltaire, who at 
firſt could only pity and relieve him, without' daring to 
judge of the rigour exerciſed againſt the father, mother 
and brothers... not 0 ill 44 rl hae k 
Soon after, one of the brothers who was only baniſhed, 
likewiſe came and threw himſelf into the arms of Mr. de 
Voltaire, who for more than a month took every poſſible 
2 to be aſſured of the innocence of the family. 
Zzut, when he was once convinced, he thought himſelf 
obliged in conſcience to employ his friends, his purſe, 
his pen, and his credit, to repair the fatal miſtake of the 
ſeven judges of Thoulouſe, and to have the-proceedings 


gyiſed by the king's counſel. This revifion laſted three 
Line ff | | 


prejudiced” judges | 
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| 
| 


hanged himſelf, which thoſe | 


4 


; 


N 


AD 7 


years, and it is well known what honour Meflrs, de Oroſne 
and Bacquancourt acquired by reporting this memorable 
cauſe. Fifty maſters of the Court of Requeſts unanimouf 
declared the whole family of Calas innocent, and recom. 
mended them to the benevolent juſtice of his majeſty, 
The duke de Choiſeul, who never lets lip an opportunit 
of ſignalizing the greatneſs of his character, not Th, 
aſſiſted this unfortunate family with money, but obtained 
for them a gratuity of 36,000 livres from the king. 

On the = of March, 1765, the Arret was ſigned 
which juſtified the family of Calas, and changed their 
fate. The gth of March, 1762, was the very day on 
which the innocent and virtuous father of that family had 
been executed. All Paris ran in crowds to fee them come 
out of prifon, and clapped their hands for joy, while the 
tears ſtreamed from their eyes. ful a 4 901 


Alby near the Tarne, 10 leagues north eaſt of Thou- 
louſe, is the ſee of an archbiſhop, contains ſeveral courts. 
a magnificent cathedral, a beautiful archiepiſcopal palace. 
and an agreeable walk denominated La Lice. © © * 

| - Gaillac on the Tarne, four leagues from Alby, has a 
3 trade in wine, which is ſent down the Tarne to 
ourdeaux ; and Rabaſtein maintains a ſimilar commerce 
by means of the ſame river. tun cf, 
Caſtres, in Latin Caſtrum, a town on the river Agour, 
in the Albigeois, ſeven leagues from Alby'to the ſouth, 


| and about 13 from Thoulouſe. It is the fee of a biſhop, 


| who is ſubject to che archbiſhop of Alby, and has a reve- 
nue of 30,000 livres a year, out of which his tax at Rome 
is 2500 florins. Before the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, there was a court here, the judges of which 
were partly papiſts and partly vroteflents erected on 
purpoſe to determine the cauſes of the proteftants in the 
province. There were alfo tribunals' in the other pro- 
vinces of the fame kind. Turquoiſes are found in the 
e r of this town. 1 5 
avaux, a town'on the river Agout, five leagues from 
T houlouſe to the eaſt. It is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffra- 
gan to the archbiſhop of Thoulouſe, who has a revenue of 
35000 livres a year, and pays to the pope a tax of 
2500 florins. Here the religious war with the Albigenſes 
began in 1561. 22 e 
St. Papoul, a ſmall city at the foot of Mount Noire, 
nine leagues from Thoulouſe. It is alſo the ſee of a 
biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Thoulouſe, 
and has. a revenue of 20,000 livres, out of which he 
pays a tax of 2500 florins to the pope, - © 
Caſtlenaudari, the capital of the diſtrict called Laura- 
gais, ſeven leagues from Caſtres to the ſouth, and eight 
from Thoulouſe to the eaſt, It has ſome trade in 
Corn. _ * _ 1 . : Fs ws } 2174 s 0 
Rieux, a ſmall town near the Garonne, ſeven leagues 
from Thoulouſe to the ſouth. It is the ſee of a biſſop, 
ſuffragan to Thoulouſe, whoſe yearly revenue is 18,000 
livres, and his taxation at Rome 2500 florins. | 
Mirepoix, a little town on the Lers, but the ſee of 
a biſhop, ſuffragan to Thoulouſe, whoſe revenue is 24,000 
livres per annum, and his taxation to the court of Rome 
2500 florins: ber TE 
Carlat de Roguefort is a ſmall village in the dioceſe of 


Mirepoix, where the famous Monſ. Bayle was born; Bel- 


leſtat in the ſame dioceſe is famous for à mineral ſpring; 
and St. Beat at the conflux of the Garonne and Pique, is 
a ſtrong town, the houſes of which are all built of marble, 
and the trade conſiſts of cattle, horſes, mules, &c. 
In the Lower Languedoc, the chief places are, 
|  Alet on the Aude, at the foot of the Pyrenean moun- 
tains, is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop 
of Narbonne, and is famous only for a hot ſpring. 
Lurioux on the Aude, one league from Alet, has ſome 
iron works, and a clock manufactory; and Carcafionne 
on the Aude, ſeven miles eaſt of Thoulouſe, is the ſee of 
a biſhop, ſuffragan. to the archbiſhop of Narbonne. It is 
the moſt regular built town in Languedoc, exceeding!y 
populous, has a good trade, there being # manufacture of 
ſine cloth carried on in the town, and a quarry of white 
and fleſh coloured marble in the neighbourhood, and » 
| defended by a caſtle. + o yo NÞ03 5 


Narbonne is a well fortified city, ſicdated 25 leagues | 


3 


from Thoulouſe to the eaſt, on à eafia}, Which, b/ 
means of the river Aude, and lake Robine, had a com- 


munication with the ſea 5 but ſuch is the ſhallownch 
| ; | 0 


is the 
the tit! 

Mor: 
Lez, 1 
largeſt 
ſee of 
Citadel, 
ſcience! 


tUROPE.) 
of the water upon the coaft; that ſhips Eannot get near 
it. The eity is very antient, having been in the time of 
the Romans the capital of Gallia Natbonenſis; and a 
colony, the iif:xal reſidence of the pro-conſuls; and a 

ce of great trade, honoured with particular privileges, 
and embelliſhed with noble ftruftures: It is now the 
ſee. of an archbiſhop, whoſe revenue amounts to 90,000 
livres per annum, and his taxation to the pope to gooo 
florins, In his garden is à beautiful Roman ſepulchre of 
white marble, in the form of an altar; The city has 
ſeveraÞ churches, beſides the cathedral, with convents 
both of monks arid nuns, an admiralty, and 'a mint. 


Great quantities of ſalt are made in the neighbourhood, 


ich is fruitful in corn and oil, but yields little wine. 
"St P | Mediter 


: 


St. Fons de Tomieres, a very ſmall city on the river 
Jaur, eigne leagues from Narbonne to the north. The 
biſhop 
which he is taxed at the court of Rome in 3400 florins. 
In the neighbouring mountains are quarries of beautiful 
marble it Cin 21093 mont u. | | Y | 

- Begiers; an antient city, ſituated four leagues 


— * 


+4 1 
* 


Narbonne to the north eaſt, and one from Montpelier | | 
to che weſtg near: the river Orbe, which falls a little be- ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Narbonne, and has 'a re- 
low into the Mediterranean. The neighbouring coun- 
| | the pope of 12,000 florins. 


is exc&ding” beautiful. The biſhop is ſuffragan to 
arbonnne, and has a revenue of 30,000 livres, out of 
which his tax to the pope is 200 florins. A gentleman 
who was here lately ſays of this place, © Beziers is an 

nt and conſiderable city, containing above 20,000 
inhabitants, and ſituated in a delicious country. It co- 
vers all the ſides of a very ſteep and lofty hill, on the 

igheſt point of which is built the cathedral.” 

Agde on the Erant, is ſeven 1 
bonne, in a fertile neighbourhood. It has a ſmall port 
and is the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to Narbonne. 
At Cette or St. Louis on the Mediterranean, the royal 
canal begins; and Lodeve at the foot of the Cevennes, 
has a great hat manufactory, is the ſee of a biſhop, who 
is the ſpiritual and. temporal lord of the dioceſe, and has 
the title of count. | | | 

Montgelier ſituated on an eminence, near the river 
Lez, 15 leagues from Narbonne to the north eaſt, is the 
largeſt city in the 
ſee of a biſhop ſu 
citadel, univerſity, phyſic garden, and ro 


ragan to Narbonne. It contains a 
academy of 


ſciences; of the 15 ordinary fellows of the latter, three | 
| Uzez to Niſmes, near 


apply them ſel ves to the mathematics, three to anatomy, 
three to chymiſtry, three to botany, and three to natural 
philoſophy. The air of this 8 

falubrious ; the houſes are handſo 


ſtrong waters, verdigreaſe, &c. | | 
To the above deſcription of Montpelier, we ſhall 


veller in a letter to his friend. After having rambled, 
fays he, about Montpelier, I can tell you little more 


than chat it is pleaſantly ſituated, and commands many | 
n the Pierou there is a fountain, | 
Are 


beautiful proſpects. 
which for ſimplicity and Row excels any other I ever 
faw. The water is brought from a mountain five miles 
diſtant; and the r is on the plan of the Pont 
du Guard. The environs of this city are planted with 
vines, olive, fig, and mulberry-trees ; the latter to nourifh 
the ſilk- worms, which form the moſt conſiderable object 
of trade. Another thing that brings in a conſiderable 
fevenue to this city is the diſtillation of waters of all 
ſorts, of /zqneurs, and fyrups, that are famous all over 
Europe. 1 make no doubt you have drank 7 or 
Capillaire, that was or has been ſaid to be made here. 
This place is much reforted to by thoſe Engliſh 
who labour under diforders of the lungs; whom the re- 
2 eleurneſs of its atmoſphere, and fame of its phy- 
ans, have led in hopes of a cure. I imagine Mont- 
pelier, like moſt other pl or health's 


aces frequented 


fake, owes its reputation, both for the one and the other, || 


More to the exerciſe which the fick have been obliged to 
take in joutneying'to it, and that in which they exert 
themſelves, after they are arrived, in going to the baths 
and in walking, than to the air, water, or ſovereign re- 
medfes that are preſcribed for them. — 
| rags 9a; beſides its univerſity, and-fchools of me- 
dieine, - a royal academy of ſciences; Which is 
E | | 


es north of Nar- 


is deemed remarkably | 
me, but the ſtreets nar- | 
row, and here is a good trade in filks, woollens, wine, 


—_ the following, as given by a late ingenious tra- 


„ 


m 


—— — 


rn AM on. 


| compoſed of fix honoraty members, three F 


| 


is: temporal lord of the city, and ſuffragan to || Arenes; the temple of Diana, the quadrangu 


Narbonne having a revenue of 30,000' livres, ont of 


cloth and ſilk, an academy of Belles Letters founded itt 


| of the night-ſhade, called in French morelleQ. 


E 


wy 


which his tax to Rome is 2650 florins. 


% 


ov / 
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three aſtronomers, three mathematicians; three chymiſts, 
and three botaniſts; Rabelais is faid to have been of 
the univerſity ; and his gown and cap are ftill preſetyed, 
with a kind of religious veneratibn, and uſed in the cere - 
mony of conferring the degree of doctor.“ nee 
Balarue on the Thau not far from Montpelier has 
ſome warm - baths, the waters of which will retain their 
heat at leaſt eight hours; 702 359797 n nor ret 
Frontigflan, on the Lake Thau; is celebrated for its 
rapes, called Peſſecrillis; and for its fine muſcadel wine. 
he Lake of Thau has'a communication with the ſex,” 
and is 12 French leagues in leng tn ñ den 


*! , 
Niſmes, fix leagues from Avignon, and ro from the 
Kean, contains ſeveral monuments of antiquity, 
of which the principal ate, the amphitheatre called 2 
ular houſe 


ſuppoſed to have been erected by Adrian, and uſed for- 
merly as a temple; and the octangular tower! The de- 


lightful- walk - ealled the Eſplanade is without the eity. 


| Here are ſeveral manufactufes, a conſiderable trade in 


1682, and a citadel of four baſtions. The biſhop: is 


venue of 26,000 livres, out of which he pays a tax to 
A great part of the inhabi- 


tants are ſaid to be proteſtants. The bills in the neigh 


| bourhood are covered with vines. 


Beaucaire, a town ſituated on the Rhone, over -· againſt 
Taraſcon, is four leagues from Niſmes. It is of ne 
chiefly for its fair, which laſts ro days, beginning on 
the 22d of July. It is faid raw-ſilk and other goods, 
to the amount of 6,000000 of livres, are bought and 
ſold during the fair. | 3 

Quiſſac, a little place on the Vidourle, betwixt which 
and Sauves is a mineral periodical ſpring, which runs 
ſeven, and intermits five hours. At Le Grand Galargues 
not far from hence, a fine blue and red dye is made G 


Uzez, a little town four leagues from Niſmes to the 
north, which is a dukedom, and the fee of a biſhop, 
ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Narbonne, with a revenue - 
of 25,000 livres, out of which his tax to Rome is oe 


grorines next to Thoulouſe; and the || florins. The duke has a palace in the town, betwixt 


| which and Niſmes is that noble piece of Roman anti- 


— called the Pont du Garde, being part of an aque- 
uct by which water was conveyed from 4 {prin "at 
miles. It confiſts of 
ranges of arches acroſs the river Gardon. r 
Pont S. Efprit, a ſmall town ſeven leagues from Uzez 
to the north, with a good caſtle and ſtately ftone bridge 
of 26 arches over the Rhone. In the dioceſe of Uzez 
are ſome excellent mineral ſprings, particularly -at the 


of Youſet. | 
Alais, a pretty larg of on the river Gardon, a little 
to the ſouth of Pont S. Eſprit. It is the ſee of a biſhop, 
who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Narbonne, and 
has a revenue of 16,000 livres per annum, out of which 
he pays a tax to the pope of 500 florins. The proteftants 
numerous hereabouts. This city is a county 
belonging to the prince of Conti, has a caſtle, and is 
noted for the culture of ſilk. | be ace oa 
Mende, the capital of the county of Gevaudan, on 
the river Lot, 15 leagues from Montpelier. It is a con- 
ſiderable town, and the ſee of a bifthop, who is fuffra- 
gan to the archbiſhop of Albi, and has a revenue of 
40,000 livres, out of which he is taxed to Rome in 
3500 florins. | PONG pak 
Marvejols, a pretty city, and the ſecond of the Ge- 
vaudan, regularly built, and well paved. It has fix 
yearly fairs, and drives a good trade. | 
Veviers, the capital of the Vivarais, yet a ſmall dirty 
place, fituated on the banks of the Rhone, four leagues 
from Pont 8. Eſprit. It is the ſee of a biſhop, who is 
{tiled prince of Donzere, and has a revenue of 30, ooo 
livres. | 55 
Pui, the capital of the county of Velay, near the 
Loire, 17 leagues from Veviers 285 north-weſt. It 
is a pretty * city, and the fee of a biſhop, who is 
lord of it, and has a revenue of 25,000 livres, out of 
Here are ſeveral 


parochial churches, and a great many convents. 
40 


The 
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The Government of Forx, 

THE government of Foix is bounded on the weſt by 
igne, on the eaſt and north by Languedoc, and to 
the ſouth by Rouſſillon and the Pyrenean mountains. It 
is divided into Upper and Lower; the former is moun- 
tainous, but abounds in wood, iron, caverns, and mineral 
waters, and the latter is fruitful in corn, wine, &c. The 

principal places in Upper Foix are. 


Foix, the capital, a ſpall city on the banks of the || Bayonne, OE ale ng 1. we wit 41 2 
| ? 3 5 he principality of Bearn lies at the foot of the 


Auriege, at the foot of the Pyrenean mountains. It is 
the ſeat: of the aſſembly of the States, which conſiſts of | 
nobility, clergy, and commons, has an abbey, and is de- 
fended by a caftle. Ae . ' een Ziff 290 f 
Taraſcon on the Auriege, which is three leagues from 
Foix, has a great many iron forges; and Acqs/ at the foot 
of the Pyrenees, receiyes its denomination from its hot 


In Lower Foix the principal pcs are, Pamiers on 
the Auriege, the ſee of a biſhop ; Saverdun, a ſmall town | 
on the ſame river; Mazeres, formerly the reſidence of 
the counts of Foix; the diftrit of Donnezau which con- 
tains the town of Guerizu, and the diſtrict of Andorre, 
. which has no place remarkable, but the village of Our- 
dines. þ 5 er ' 


r 
* * 
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Fe Government of RoUSSILLON. 
- ROUSSILLON-is bounded on the north by the Leſſer 
Pyrences,; on the ſouth by the Greater, on the weſt b 
Cerdogne, and on the eaſt by the Mediterranean ſea. It 
is 20 leagues, long, 12 broad, and received its name from 
a Roman. colony called Ruſcino. The heat here in ſum- 
mer is intenſe, but the ſoil is fruitful in corn, wine, oil, 
millet, | oranges, '&c. Sheep, quails, partridges and 
pidgeons abound, but cows and oxen are ſcarce, I he 
ground is ploughed by mules ; and a great deal of oil, 
with ſome corn, millet, and wool, are exported from the 
county. It is watered by the Tet, the Tec, and the Agly, 
which are, properly ſpeaking, only torrents, produced by 
the melting of the ſnow. on the mountains. It belonged 
formerly to Spain, but was yielded for ever to France by 
treaty of the Pyrenees in 1659. The inhabitants pay 
a-poll-tax, which yields about 40, ooo livres. Beſides 
Rauſſillon, this government includes a part of Cerdagne. 
The principal places in Rouſſillon are, 
Perpignan, the capital, ſituated on the river Tet, about 
a league from the Mediterranean, and 10 from Narbonne, 
to the ſouth, which, though not large, is very 8 | 
well built, ſtrongly fortified, and defended by a caſtle. It 
is alſo the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to Narbonne, who 
has a revenue of 18,000 livres, and pays the pope a taxa- 
tion of 1500 florins. There is an univerſity here, founded 
in 1349, ſeveral convents, alms-houſes, hoſpitals, and 


—_—_—_— 


churches, a noble cannon-foundery, a falt-office, a mint, 


and a high court of juftice, to which appeals lie from all 
the inferior courts. The remains of the old town of 

Rouffillon lie on the river Tet, not far from Perpignan. 
St. Nazaire, Vernet, and Bains, are three villages 
in the diſtrict of Perpignan; at the firſt of which ſalt 
is made of the ſea-water, and the two laſt are noted for 
their warm baths. N | 
_ Elae is an old town near the river Tet, two leagues 
from Perpignan, and one from the Mediterranean. The 
lordſhip of the town belongs to the biſhop and chapter 
of Perpignan, for it was formerly the biſhop's ſee, which 
was removed, in 1604, 
Riles himſelf biſhop of Elne. : 
Billegarde is a fortreſs built for the defence of a paſs, 
leading from Catalonia to Rouſſillon: Prades is a hand- 
ſome little town on the Tet; Mount-Lanis, the prin- 
cipal place in the territory of Cerdagne, is a well forti- 
fied town; and Ville Franche on the Tet has a ſtrong 

fort near it. 7 7 

The Gddernnent of NAVARRE and BEARN. 


THE boundaries of this government are Labourd on' 
the weſt, Bigorre on the eaſt, Gaſcogne on the north, 
and the Pyrenean mountains on the ſouth. Navarre 
included in this government is but a ſmall portion of the 
ancient kingdom of Navarre, which having been ſeized 
upon by Ferdinand king of Arragon and Caftile, this 


— — 
— — 


noted for a-fine ſalt- ſpring. 


to Perpignan, yet the biſhop ſtill 


STEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 

of France, It is only eight Ikagues in length, and five 
in breadth. The whole of —— lies within 
the juriſdiction of the parliament of Pan- Navarre is 
barren and mountainous; and contains only two places 
worth notice, viz. St. Jean-Pie-de-Port; which is ſituated 
on the Nice, a league from the borders of Spain, and 
eight from Bayonne ; it is well fortified; and has a caſtle, 
commanding the paſs of the mountains 
St, Palais, a ſmall town 10 leagues ſouth eaſt from 


% 


yrenean , mountains, being about fixteen leagues in 
length, and twelve in breadth, . In general it is but a 
barren, country, yet the plains yield conſiderable. quan- 
tities of flax, and a kind of Indian corn, called Mailloc, 
Theſe mountains are rich in mines of iron, copper, and 
lead; ſome of them alſo are covered with vines; and 
others with pine trees, and they give riſe to ſeveral mi- 
neral ſprings, and two conſiderable rivers, the one called 
the Gave of Oleron, and the other the Gave of Bearn. 
Some wine is exported from this country, and the Spa- 
niards buy up great numbers of horſes and cattle, to- 
bebe with moſt of their linen, of which there is a con- 
iderable manufactory. The places of moſt note in the 
principality are | BEE... 
Pau, a ſmall but well- built town on the Gave of 
Bearn, about 40 * from Bayonne to the eaſt, and 
about 10 from the frontier of Spain. Here is a high 
court of parliament, ſeveral convents, two hoſpitals, a 
manufacture of cloth, an academy of arts and ſciences, 
and a palace, in which Henry IV. was born. 
Leſcar, à ſmall city, a league below Pau to the eaſt. 
The biſhop is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Auch, and 
has a revenue of 15,000 livres. Tx 
Ortez, aſmall city on the Gave of Bearn, ſeven leagues 
from Pau, giving name to a bailiwic. SEM 
four leagues from that city. 1 

Sallies, a little town in the bailiwic of Sauveterre, 
Oleron on the Gave; the ſee of a biſhop ſuffragan 
to the archbiſhop of Auch, is a ſmall but populous 


place. 


The Government of GurENNE and Gascoxv. 


THIS is the largeſt government in France, being 65 
leagues in length from eaſt to weſt, and 56 in . breadth 
from north to ſouth. . The boundaries are to the ſouth 
the Pyrenean mountains, on the north Limouſin, An- 
gournois and Saintonge; on the eaſt by Languedoc and 
Auvernge, and on the weſt the ocean. This government 
is fruitful in corn, wine, fruits, hemp, tobacco, brandy, 
prunes, and many other commodities. They have alſo 
medicinal ſprings, with copper, coal, and other mines, 
and quarries of marble of all colours. Their chief rivers 


are the Garonne, in which the tide flows up 13 leagues, 


— 


and the Adour, both which diſcharge themſelves into 
the ocean. They are partly under the juriſdiction of 
the parliament of Thoulouſe, and partly under that of 
Bourdeaux, and contain two generalities, and 13 baili- 
wies. Guyenne, properly ſo called, is bounded on the 


nois; on the ſouth by Bazadois and Gaſcony; and on 
the weſt by the ocean; and contains the following places 
of note, viz. 8 

Bourdeaux, the capital of the whole government. 
The neighbouring diſtrict, called Bourdelois, is very 
fruitful, particularly in vines, cheſnuts, and fig- trees. 
The city ſtands on the banks of the Garonne, about 
20 leagues from its mouth, and is one of the moſt antient 
and faireſt in France. It carries on a great trade with 
moſt parts of Europe, the tide riſing ſo high in the 
river, that ſhips of great burden can come up to the 
key. The city and harbqur are defended by three forts. 
The fineſt parts of the former are the place royalg near 
the harbour, and the ſuburb of Chartron. The arch- 
q biſhop has a revenue of 55,000 livres per annum, out 
of which his taxation to Rome is 4000 florins. Here is 
an univerſity founded in 1441; an academy of ſciences 
and fine arts erected in 17123 a large Gothic cathedral, 
dedicated to St. Andrew; ſeveral other churches and 
convents; three ſeminaries; ſeveral public fountains; 


part alone was reſtored and became annexed to the crown 


. 
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Novarreins, a fortified town on the Gave of Oleron, 


north by Saintonge; on the eaſt by Perigord and Age- 


conve! 


rior ce 
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ſeveral other courts and offites, ſome remaitis of antiquity, 
and a manufacture of lace. About. ſix leagues below 
the city is a watch · tower, or light-houſe, called La tour 
de Cordouan. Foreign proteſtant merchants are indulged 
here in the private exerciſe of their religion. Richard 
II. king of England, was born here in 1367. A mo- 
dern traveller, ſays of this city. The favourable im- 
preſſion which ourdeaux cannot fail to make on a 

at his arrival, is well confirmed by a reſidenee 
in it. Pleaſure ſeems to have as many votaries here as 
commerce; luxury and induſtry reign within the ſame 
walls, and that in the moſt extended degree; The air 
of courts is ever effeminate, ſeductiye and voluptuous; 
Commercial ities are uſually marked by oppoſite manners, 
and the love of gain; avarice, powerful in its influence 
over the human heart, ſwallows up and abſorbs the more 
ſoft and melting paſſions. Here, howeyer, theſe rules are 
entirely controverted. Diffipation and debauchery are 
more openly patronized, and have made à more univerſal 
and apparent conqueſt than half the capitals of Eu- 


Blaye, a ſmall town on the Garonne, below Bour- 
deaux, has a citadel, where all-ſhips bound to Bour- 
 Jdeaux muſt leave their cannon and arms till they return. 
Near it, on an iſland, is a fort that commands the 
TIVere _ © F*elfg 1 Wo 10. My ..2937:: 18 "Wo | 

Coutras, a large market-town in Bourdelois, near the 
conflux of the Iſle and Dromme, is a marquiſate be- 
longing to the duke of Fronſac. _ = 

T 5 -a ſmall town at the conflux of the rivers 
Iſle and Dordogne, five leagues from Bourdeaux to the 
eaſt, drives a conſiderable trade in ſalt. | | 

Perigueux, the capital of the county, called Perigord, 
which is 33 leagues long; 24 broad, and contains ſome 


mines of iron and mineral waters, but is not very fruit- 


ful. The city ſtands on the river Iſle, 18 leagues from 
Bourdeaux to the north eaft, and contains ſome remains 
of Roman antiquities, and ſeveral convents. The biſhop 
is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux; and has 


a revenue of 24, ooo livres, out of which his taxation to 


the e is 2590 florins. ES > rl | 
—.— 7 ſmall city in Upper Perigord, on the 
Dordogne, five leagues from Perigueux to the north. 
Sarlat, a poor town, but the ſee of a biſhop, and the 
capital of Lower Perigord, 10 leagues from Perigneux 
to the ſouth-eaſt. It was formerly one of the fortified 
towns helonging to the proteſtants. The biſhop has a 
revenue of 12,000 livres, out of which he pays to Rome 
742 florins. | ; 
-  Rodez, antiently Segodunum, the capital of the 
country of Rouergue, which is about 30 leagues in 
length, and 20 in breadth, and abounds in cattle, iron, 
copper, vitriol, and ſulphur, but produces little corn. 
The city ſtands on the river Aveyrou, 16 leagues from 
Cahors to the eaſt, and 12 from Alby to the north, 
contains ſeveral convents and churches, and is the ſee of 


a biſhop, who is lord of it, and has a revenue of 40,000 | 


livres, out of which he is taxed to Rome 2326 florins. 
Millan, or Milhaud, a town on the river Tarn in 
Rouergue, eight leagues from Rodez to the ſouth-eaſt, 
Here are five convents, and a commandery of the knights 
of Malta. In 1744 the proteſtant inhabitants of this 
town had three troops of dragoons quartered on them for 


three months, by which they were entirely ruined. i 


Pont de Camarares, a place in the Upper Marche of 
Rouergue, celebrated for its mineral waters. 
Cahors on the Lot, the capital of Quercy, is but a 
poor place, about nine leagues north of Montauban. It 
is the ſee of a biſhop, who ſtiles himſelf count of Cahors, 
and who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Albi. IT 
Aiguillon on the Garonne has a conſiderable trade in 
hemp, tobacco, grain, wine, and - brandy, and is de- 
fended by a caſtle. Yona foray foe | 
+ Uſſedem on the Dordogne, is ſuppoſed to be the Uxel- 
lodunum of Cæſar. OW LEO Apia | 
Montaubon on the Tarne is a handſome well built 
+ town, eight leagues from Thoulouſe, and under the ju- 
riſdiction of its parliament. The biſhop is likewiſe 
ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Thoulouſe, with a revenue 
of 25;000 livres, out of which he pays the pope 2500 
florins. Here are an academy of Belles Letters, . ſeveral 
convents, a manufacture of woollen ſtuffs, ſeveral infe- 
rior courts of juſtice, &c, 2 


| 
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This town ſuſtained conſiderable dama by a dread- 
ful inundation of the river Tarna, which began on the 
14th of November 1766, and laid 1200 houſes in ruins. 
The particulars, of this melancholy diſaſter ate thus 
related, The fall of the houſes began in the ſuburb of 
Sapiac. The noiſe occaſioned by their tumbling, was 
heard in the neighbouring ſuburb, with the cries. of 
ſeveral perſons who called out for help; but as the water 
ſurrounded entirely the ſuburb of Sapiac, it was very 
difficult going to the affiſtance of the unhappy. inhabi- 
tants. The river, which was prodigiouſſy ſwoln and 
rapid, was laden with a number of trees of an enormous 


ſize, that had been torn up by the roots, and carried 


down along with it; a circumſtance which, joined with 
the darkneſs of the night; rendered the paſſage of boats 
very dangerous; "Theſe obſtacles, however, did not 
intimidate a mariner, who, in ſpite of the intreaties and 
tears of his wife and children, ventured to croſs the 
river, in order to fave ſuch as were on the point of 
periſhing. His courage rouſed ſeveral of his fellow 
boatmen to imitate him; and by means of their help, 
„ {fc on is 2) ts pry 3A 
The floods continued to increaſe; and redouble their 
alarms. The inhabitants of the city, ſeparated from 


the ſuburb by a bridge, ran to ville Bourbonne: At ſeven 


o'clock of the morning of Tueſday, November 18, the 
floods 2 and — decreaſe continued till 
noon. Hope immediately began to ſprin in ey 

boſom, but was ſoon Rifled y the fall of — ee 
part of the ſuburb of Gaſſeras, adjoining to that of ville 
Bourbonne, and it was perceived that all the houſes, 
even thoſe that were yet at à diftance from the waters, 
were tottering, and reſted only on a looſe earth which 
the waters had already undermined. }, I, | 

At noon. the ſwell began again, and was continuall 

augmenting, The conſternation ' was then — 
Orders were given to move off all the effects. Perſons 
of all ranks were deſired to aſſiſt in the removal, and all 


the carts and carriages were engaged to make the removal 


the more ſpeedy. The tribunals of juſtice opened their 
halls, the monks their convents and cloiſters; and the 
churches were alſo offered as repoſitories for the effects 
of the people. The inhabitants of ville Bourbonne 
abandoned ſucceſſively their houſes, and the inhabitants 
of the city, with an earneſtneſs which did honour to 
humanity, received their unhappy neighbours, and, with 
marks of true tenderneſs, endeayoured to aſſuage a 
grief which had no bounds. e FO 

The inundation increaſed during that whole day, and 
continued ftill augmenting till er in the morni 
November 19, when the waters were thirty-two feet 
above the common water level. Such an extraordinary 
inundation occaſioned ſundry neighbouring villages . to 
be entirely overflowed, and. produced the greateſt ravages. 
In the plains the buildings were „ the grain 
waſhed away, the cattle drowned, and the greateſt 


of the inhabitants found their only ſafety in ſudden 
| flight, or in climbing high trees, where the - horrors of 


famine were joined to the dreadful ſpectacle of beholding 
their dwellings deſtroyed, and their effects carried away 
r 0 : 
Agen, the capital of this province, was formerly the 
chief .city of the Nitrobriges, who were its founders. 
It is a large and populous city, the ſee of a biſhop, ſuf- 
fragan to the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, and has a 


ſeneſchalſhip, and a preſidial. It is ſituated on the river 


Garonne, near the place where it receives the Gers, in 
a very agreeable country, 23 leagues diſtant from Bour- 
deaux to the ſouth-eaſt ;- 17 from Thoulouſe to the north- 


welt ; and about as many from Bazas to the eaſt. This 


city had the honour to be the native place of that prodigy 


of learning, Joſeph Scaliger. 


Vabres, a ſmall city on the river Dourdan, about ten 


leagues from Rode: to the ſouth. It is the ſee of a biſhuop, 


who is ſuffragan to Alby, and bas a revenue of 20,000 
livres per annum, out of which his tax to Rome is 1000 
florins. E 
Ville Franche, in latin, Francopolis, the capital of 
the Lower Marché of Rouergue, on the river Aveyrou, 
eight leagues from Rodez to the weſt. Here is a chapter, 


a college, . ſeveral convents, and a manufactory of hemp 


| cloth. | . 
| 'Cranſac, a little place in the Lower Marché of 


Rouergue, 
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Rovergue, noted for its excelleht fulphlureous mineral [| t6'the weſt. Here art ſeveral inferior coutts of juſtice 

waters and coal-pits, and offices, with a moſt magnificent cathedral, the city 

Giſcogtie, which conſtitutes the ſouth part of this || being the ſee of an archbiſhop; who is lord of one half 
rnment, is ſeparated from Guyenne, on the north || of the town, and has a revenue of 19, 00 livres; out of 

by the Garonne: The inhabitants are remarkable for a which His taxation to Rome is 105000 florinss. 

vicious profiountiation of the French tongue, for being | Eauſe on the Geliſe is now in a ruinous condi- 

Fin boafters and much given to blufidering: - The || tion. Leiftoure on the Ger has a caſtle, and is the 


—_— 


rincip@ places are Baſas on the Lavaſanne, ten leagites || fee'of a biſhop: Mauveſifi is ſamous for its ſalt- peter 
ith of Bourdeaux, has ſeveral inferior courts of juftice, I works. Mirande belongs to the duke of Roduelaire. 
iid is the ſee of a biſhop who is ſufftagifi to the arch- || Vertan is the capital of the diftrift called Gaure; , 
iſhop of Auch. II St. Bertrand, à ſmall citys but the capital of the 
Condorn; on the Baifs; 14 leagues fouth-eaft from || evunty of r and the fee of a biſhop, who is 
Baſas, contains ſeveral convents, gives name ts 4 fertile | ſudect to the archbiſhop of Auch, and has a revenue 
diſtri called Condomois, and is the ſee of à biſtop hoc wa livres, out of which his tax to Rome is 500g 
ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux. I florins! Tt was built by St. Bertrand towards the end of 
Nera, bn the Baiſe; three leagues below Condorn, the eleventh century, ànd ſtands 14 leagues from Auch 
15 a place of tolerable trade; Gabaret, on the Geuiſe, to the ſouth, near the Lugdunum Convenarum of the 
is the chief place of the diſtrict of Gevarden. Ment || amtiene. 1 
de Marſan is à ſmall town on the rivet Medawz; and Sr. Beat, a ſtrong town on the Garonne, two leapnes 
St. Sever on the Adour is the bapltal of the diſtrict of 
n | rr 


b DIE 7% If marble, that being the only ſtone to be found in the 
Aire, on the Adour, is the capital of the diſtrict of neighbourhood. fs, Azad is, : 
Furſan, and the ſee of a biſhop e to the metro- |] Lombez, a little town on the Save, four leagues from 
litan of Auch. The kings of the Viſigeths formerly Auch to the ſoath-eaft, It is the fee of a biſuop, who is 

pt their court here; and the ruins of the palace of || ſubject to the arehbiſhop of Thoulouſe, and has a reve- 
Alaric are ſtill to be ſeen on the banks of the river. nue of 24, ooo livres, out of which his tax to Rome is 
Atgs; on the Adour, fix' leagues north-enſt of Bay- roo florins. 5 
nne, Had its name frotn its hot baths whieh were cele- | Tarbe, a ſmall city, but the capital of Bigorre, and 
A in the Roman times. It is à biſop's' fee, has a the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſubject to Aueh, and has a re- 
taſtle, ſeveral convents and a good trade. venue of 22,000 livres per annum, out of which he pays 
a tax to Rome of 1200 florins. It ſtands on the banks of 


- "Bayonne, the capital of the diſtrict of Labourd, | 
the Adour, fix leagues from Pau to the eaſt, and 32 from 
Auch to the ln. 


which produces ſome fruits, but very Httle corn or wine, 
is a pretty large city near the ſea, five leagues on the 
borders of Spain to the north, and 120 from Paris. Bagneres, a town on the river Adour, four leagues 
Being one of the keys of the kingdom on the Spaniſh [] above Tarbe, famous alſo for its mineral waters and warm 
fide; it is ſtrongly fortified. | Ke! baths. - * | | 
Mere is & citadel, with two forts, and other works, an || Baredge, a village famous alſo for its baths, ſituated at 
itdty, a mint, ſeveral convents, and the fee of a || the foot of the Pyrenees, near the borders of Arragon, five 
iſhop, who is ſuffragan to Auch, and has a revenue of || leagues from Bagneres towards the ſouth. There are four 
x9, 000 livres, out of which his taxation to Rome is [| baths of different degrees of heat, which are reckoned 
only 100 florins. A modern traveller, in Tpeaking of || very good for the cure of the rheumatiſm, and other 
this place ſays, * It is one of the moſt ag-=eeably ſituated || Liſtetnpers. | 
in France, at the conflux of two rivers, the Adour and 
the Nive. The firſt is ſcarce Teſs conſiderable than the |} The Governmetit of SarxTONGE and AGOUMOIS or 
Thames oppoſite Lambeth, and acroſs it is a wooden N Aucunols. 
bridge which joins the place to a ſuburb called « Leſf _ ERR iy RE. 
Faixbourg du St. Efprit.” The Nive which is ſmall |} SAINTONGE. is 25 leagues long, 12 broad, and is 
and riſes in the Pyrenees interſects the centre of the bounded on the eaſt by Agoumois and Perigord, on the 
city,” and refembles one of the canals in Holland. Ad- 


„ 


us as this fituation appears for commerce, that and on the fouth by the Garonne and Burdelois. The 
of Bayonne is not only inconſiderable, but Uiminithes || rivers are the Charante and Butonne; and the country 
; | abounds in grain, wine, ſaffron, fruit, ſalt, miner 


The entrance into the Adour, which is about T 
ſprings, horfes, &c. It is principally under the juriſ- 


four miles below the town, is rendered both difficult | 
and hazardous from the fands which have collected and diction of the parliament of Bourdeaux. The principal 
form a bar towards the mouth. Supetadded to this in- places are, | | 
convenience, the neighbourhood of Bourdeaux draws to || Saintes, the capital, though neither large nor well 
it moſt of thoſe articles of trade formerly exported from built, ſituated on the Charente, about ſeven leagues from 
and fo rapidly have both the commerce and popu- the 'fea, and the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſu * to 
lation declined, that the former is feduced to the ſhadow y Bourdeaux. Some remains of Roman works are ſtill to 
bf what it once was, and the number of inhabitants has be ſeen in it. f 
decreafed within theſe laſt 12 years, from 21, % to Pons, a handſome town on the Little Seine, over 
Hardly 10,000. It is, notwithſtanding, a very [ which there are ſeveral bridges here, whence the town 
able place of reſidence, and furniſhes in profuſion all the f had its name. Here alſo is a mineral ſpring, and a com- 
RT for human life, Wel mandery of Malta, with ſeveral convents, churches, and 
Jean de Luz, a ſmall town, ſituated three teagues || zlims-houſes. It gives name to a ſirauté, containing 
From Bayonne to the ſouth-weſt, and two from Fontara- 250 noble fiefs, and its proprietors ſtile themſelves Sires 
dia in Spain, on the rivulet Ninette, over which is a || de Pons. | 
bridpe, * to the village of Sibour, with a ſmall || St. Jean de Angeli, a town on the Butonne, five 
harbour for Mhing-boats belonging to both theſe places. || leagues from Saintes to the north, and ſixteen from 
The of the Pyrenees, as it was called, was con- Rochelle to the ſouth-weſt. It was formerly very ſtrong 
d in 1650, in an iſte near this town, formed by the and populous, while in the hands of the proteſtants, and 
river Bidaſſoa, which is the boundary betwixt France ant || fill contains ſeveral converits, and is alſo noted for its 
Spain, and called the Te of Pheaſants. brandy and woollen ſtuffs, * 
— Mauleon, the capital of the country of Soule, which [| Angoumois, which is alſo included in this govern- 
Hes betwixt Lower Navarre and Bearn, at the foot of the 
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| | : ment, is. bounded on the north by Poitou, on the ſouth 
Pyrenean mountains, containing about 70 pariſhes, and {| by Perigord, on che weft by Saintonge, and on the eaſt by 
abounding with woods, but without any navigable river Limoſin; being from eaſt to weft about x8 leagues long, 
for tran fting its tittiber to the ſea. The th nds Antl about 17 in its greateſt breadth, from north to ſouth. 
on the Gave, ten leagues from Pau to the welt, and has It is n duchy, under the juriſdiction of the parliament of 
„ eee EW | Paris, watered by the rivers Charente and Touvres, and 
Auch, the capital not only of the country of Armag- * wine, faffron, all ſorts of fruits, and iron. 
nac, but of all Gaſcogny, ſtanding on the river Gers, ten || The places of moſt note in it are, 


Teagues'ffom Agen to the ſouth, and 14 from Thoulbuſe}} Angobleme, the capital of the province, in the centrr 


ftbm St. Bertrand-to the fouth. The houſes are all of 


weſt by the Ocean, on the north by Poitou and Aunis, . 


the diſtrict 
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of which it ſtands, near the Charente, and about 10 leagues 
from Saintes to the eaſt. It is the ſee of a biſhop ſuf- 


EUROPE.) 


fra to the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, and contains 
| ſeveral inferior courts of juſtice, a manufactory of paper, 
| a general hoſpital, ſeveral churches, convents, &c. 


Cognac on the Charente, ſeven leagues from Angou- || 


leme, is ſituated in a moſt delicious country, and is cele- 

brated for the admirable brandy made here, and for an 

old caſtle in which Francis I. was born. 
Rochefaucault, a little town which gave title to a 


duke eminent in the literary world. | 


The Government of Aunois. 


IT HIS government is bounded on the ſouth and eaſt 
by Saintonge, on the north by Poitou, and on the weſt 
by the ocean. It is only 10 leagues long, and about as 
many broad, being the ſmalleſt province in France; but is 
fertile in grain, paſturage, vines, &c. It has good har- 
bours, great quantities of ſalt, and lies within the juriſ- 
diction of the parliament of Paris. The principal places 
which it contains are, | 

Rochefort, a handſome new maritime town on the 
Charente, five leagues from its mouth, and about ſeven 
from Rochelle. It was erected by order of Lewis XIV. 
in a very ſtrong manner, and furniſhed with abundance 
of neceſſary ſtore-houſes, ſtores, magazines, a capacious 
and excellent dock, a victualling office, an hoſpital 
ſor fick and wounded ſeamen ; a manufaQtory of fail. 
cloth, a foundery, &c. The river is broad and deep, 
and well guarded. by forts to its mouth: the harbour 
is convenient and large, and the marine academy con- 
tains 300 gentlemen who are inſtructed in every thing 
requiſite to qualify them for naval ſervice. As the 


moſt minute particulars which concern the ſea-ports of | 
France” are of great importance to be known to the | 


ſubjects of Great Britain, we ſhall to the above account 
of Rochefort, ſubjoin the following remarks very lately 
made by a gentleman on the ſpot. Thediftance from 
La Rochelle to Rochefort is ſeven leagues. The firſt 


four are exceedingly pleaſant, the road Gins along the 


ſea ſhore, and in view of the Iſlands, Oleron and Aix, 
which appear at a ſmall diſtance. It is now almoſt a 
century ſince Lewis XIV. conſtructed Rochefort. The 
city is built in the midſt of marſhes which were drained 
for that purpoſe. Colbert was then prime minſter, and 
it is ſaid he uſed to call it La Ville D'Or [Gold-Towa] 
from the prodigious ſums his maſter had expended in 
its erection. Time has, however, given the ſanction of 
utility to the project, and rendered this port as 
and important to the crown of France, as either Br 
or Toulon. It is ſituate on the Charente about five 
leagues from its mouth; I ſpent ſeveral hours on Friday 
morning in the different magazines and Dock yards. 
Every thing appears to be under an admirable regulation, 
and the ſeveral branches of naval equipment are carried 
on with the utmoſt vigour and diſpatch. It ſeems to be 
2 grand object of attention with the preſent miniſtry. to 
reſtore the navy almoſt totally deſtrayed during the late 
war. The number of workmen commonly employed 
at Rochfort is about goo. To theſe are added 600 
galley ſlaves, who are employed in the moſt painful and 
laborious parts of ſervice. They are chained two and 
two with heavy fetters, conſtantly guarded, and kept in 
a long building for this purpoſe in the center of the 
yard. Some of theſe wretches are thus kept for a term 
of years, others during life. The precautions uſed to 
prevent their eſcape are very excellent, dictated by great 
diſcernment, and improved on continually by experience, 
= in ſpite of every obſtacle they continually elude them. 
he armoury, the rope walks, the ſtore-houſes of every 
kind, are all in the beſt order, and kept with prodigious 
neatneſs. Lewis XIV. fortified the city at the time he 
erected it; but its ſituation at ſo conſiderable a diſtance 
from the ſea renders it ſufficiently ſecure from any attack, 
and they have therefore lately cloſed up the battlements 
and neglected the foſſes. It is laid out with great beauty 
and elegance. The ſtreets are all very broad and ftrait, 
traverſing the whole place from ſide to fide; but the 
buildings do not correſpond with them in this reſpect, as 
92 are moſtly low and irregular.” 


— — 
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| Royan, a little town and marquiſate on the Garonne. 
A great number of ſardines are caught in its harbour. 
Soubize, a little town on the Charente, but the capital 
of a principality, and of which L'Iſle de Madam, at 
the mouth of the Charente, is a dependency.  _ 
Rochelle, or La Rochelle, the capital of this govern- 
ment, ſituated on the fea coaſt, two leagues from the 
.iſle of Rhe, and four from Oleron. It is a handſome 
town, with a fine port of a circular form, and ſtrong 
fortifications. Here alſo is a mint, a chamber of com- 
merce, an admiralty and other courts, an academy of 
Belles Lettres, a ſugar refinery, and a medical, botanical, 
and anatomical ſchool. | It is the ſee of a biſhop, who 
is ſuffragan to Bourdeaux, and has a revenue of 17,000, 
livres, out of which his tax to Rome is 742 florins. 


The ſalt marſhes affect the air of this place greatly, and 
it muſt be obſerved that Rochelle is at preſent greatly 


on the decline from a variety of cauſes. 

This city, being the chief ſeat of the reformed in 
France, ſuffered very much during the civil wars, and 
was often valiantly defended, and long poſſeſſed by that 
party, till at length Lewis XIII. after a long and 
famous fiege, made himſelf maſter of it in the year 1628, 
chiefly by the means of an admirable rampart or bank 
of earth which cardinal de Richlieu cauſed to be raiſed 
againſt it on the fide of the ocean. After it was taken 
the king cauſed. the walls and fortifications to be demo- 
liſhed, except only two towers, which defend the port : 
but Lewis XIV. cauſed new and ſtrong fortifications to 

be raiſed about it. Revo agua 

There are two iſlands on the coaſt belonging to this 
province and government, viz. Oleron and Rhé: the 
former of which is five leagues long, two broad, and 
about three from the main land, having a town, caſtle,. 
and light-houſe on it. The inhabitants were antiently 


famed for their ſkill in navigation, and whatever relates 


to the ſea, and are ſtill good ſeamen. The other iſle is 
about four miles in length, and two broad, and betwixt 
two and three from the continent. It is populous, abounds: 
in wine and ſalt, and has ſeveral forts on it, with a little. 
fortified town, called St. Martin. tl 


The Government of PotTov. 


* 

THIS government is bounded on the north by Tou- 
raine and Anjou, on the ſouth by Aunis Saintonge and 
Agoumois, on the eaſt by La Marche and part of Berry, 
and on the weſt by the ocean. It is 48 leagues long, and 
22 broad. It belonged formerly to the kings of England, 
but in 1416 was reunited to the crown of France. The 
rivers are the Sevre-Niortoiſe, . Vienne, and Clain; the 
two former being navigable; the produce and commodi-: 


ties are corn, cattle, horſes, mules, and woollen ſtuffs; 


and the whole is under the juriſdiction of the parliament 
of Paris. The principal places are, 0 
Poitiers, the capital of the whole province, ſituated 
on the river Clain: it is large, but meanly built, and 
thinly inhabited. Here are a great many churches, 


ſeveral abbies, convents, and courts of juſtice, ſome re- 


mains of Roman antiquities, an univerſity founded in 
1431, a mint, and manufactures of woollen caps, ſtock- 
ings, gloves, and combs. It is the ſee of à biſhop, 


who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux. In 


the year 1356, the French were defeated by the Engliſh- 
near this town, and John, their king, taken priſoner. 
Niort, a conſiderable town, ſituated on the Sevre- 
Niortoiſe, 14 leagues from Poitiers to the eaft. Here 
is a caſtle, two pariſh churches, a general hoſpital, ſe- 
veral convents and courts of juſtice, with manufactures 


| of ſhamoy-leather, and woollen ſtuffs, in which, and 


cattle, horſes, and mules, the inhabitants carry on a con- 
ſiderable trade. 2727 att v2 je; 
Richlieu, a handſome town, nine leagues from Poi- 


tiers to the north. It gives the title of duke and peer 


to the head of the family of Richlieu, having been 


founded by the cardinal of that name, who was born 


in this place, then only a village. 


| Mirebou, four leagues north of Poitiers, gives 3 


to a marquiſate: Partenay, 10 leagues weſt of the ſame 
place, contains ſeveral convents; and Thours on the 


Toulis is à duchy belonging to the family of Tremouille. 


Loudun, 10 leagues north of Poitiers, has a caſtle, 
ſeveral convents, and courts of judicature. Les Sables 


Lamblade, a handſome ulous, thriving town, in 
the diſtrict of n n | — | 8 is 
. 


D'Olow has a harbour, adiniralty, ſeveral convents, and 
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acaſtle. Foutenay 
but well built, contains ſeveral convents, and has a to- 
lerable trade in cloths, and woollen ſtuffs. Lugan is 
a (mall town and epiſcopal fee, 18 leagues weſt of Poi- 
tiers, but has nothing remarkable. kaif 

St. Maixant, a little town on the river Seure or Sevre, 
in Upper Poitou, belonging to the duke of Mazarine. 
Here are ſome woollen manufactures, in which, and corn, 
ſheep, oxen, horſes, and mules, the inhabitants deal pretty 
nk, 2 town on the Vienne, ſeven. leagues 
from Poitiers to the ſouth. It has the title of ai duchy 
and peerdom, and at preſent belongs to the duke of Tre- 
mouille. 1 | 

On this coaſt is a ſmall iſland: called Noirmutier, 
which is a marquiſate belonging to the younger branch 
of the family of Tremouille. | 


The Government of BRITTANY, 


THIS government is a peninſula which borders on 
Normandy, Maine, Anjou, and Poitou fowards the caſt 
only, all the other parts being. bounded by the ſea. Tt 
is 60 leagues 

Britons, _ — 5 
dentury. In many parts it is barren mountainous, 
in few — and is watered only by the Loire 
and Villaine. It abounds however in lead, pitcoal, wood, 
falt, butter, horſes, &c. has many + harbours on 
the coaſt, and contains abundance of „ fiſhermen, 
&c. The air is but indifferent, the province has a par- 
Hament of his on, and the people ſpeak a jargon which 
has a greater reſemblance to the Welch, than to the 
French language. This government contains 
Ille and the Villaine, above 14 leagues from the. ſea, 
from which, however, large boats come up to it; and 
18 from Nantz to the north. It is pretty large and 
populous, the ſeat of the parliament and other courts, 
and alſo of a biſhop; who is ſuffragan to Tours, and 
has a revenue of 14,000 livres, out of which he is taxed 
to Rome at 1000 florins. Here are a number of con- 
vents and churches, beſides the cathedral. Of Rennes 
a late traveller ſays, It is the honorary capital. of 

' becauſe the ſtates are aſſembled there; but 
like all cities deftitute of commerce is dull and poor; 
®* ſeveral of the principal ftreets are however very hand- 

ſome, as the . C9: — in the year 1720, which al- 
moſt reduced: the whole place to aſhes, obliged the in- 
habitaats to rebuild them. In one of the ſquares is a 
fine ſtatue in bronze of Lewis XV. It was erected by 
the province in 1744, ſoon after his recovery from that 
us illneſs in Flanders, when he obtained the title 
of Bien Aimé.“ Beneath the prince appears on one 
fide Hegeya the goddeſs of health, with her ſerpent and 
patera, and on the other is the genius of Bretagne knee]- 
ing on one knee, in her countenance exultation and 
reverence finely marked. At the foot of the is 
an infcription in Latin, dictated by adulation and fal ſe- 
hood. I bluſhed as I read it, for the monarch to whom 
it was offered. He lived like his predeceſſor to ſee all 
theſe marks of public approbation ceaſe; and loſt to 
greatneſs or glory in the arms of his miſtreſſes, a dark 
cloud over- ſhadowed the evening of a reign, which he 
had opened with ſome applauſ mme. 
Vitrei a ſmall town on the Villaine, has a manufac- 
ture of ſtockings, gloves, thread, coarſe cloth, and be- 
longs to the duke of Tremouille. bath 24. | 
ainbeauf, on the Loire, is a market town between 
the fea and Nantes, Where the cargoes of the larger ſhips 


* 


ither from the Saxons in the 15th 


are put into ſmaller veſſels to be ſent to the latter 
4 | Pee | 


Nantes, the ſecond city of Brittany, ſituated on the 
Loire, about eight lea from the ſea, and 18 from 
Rennes to the ſouth. Here are many churches and con- 
vents, ſeveral courts of juſtice, with an univerſity, found - 
ed about the year 1460, and a mint. This town car- 
ries on a trade, though ſhips of burthen cannot 


come up to it, and is the fee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to 


the archbiſhop of Tours, whoſe revenue amounts to 
30,000 livres per annum, and his taxation to Rome 
2000 florins. 
in 1594, by Henry IV. in favour of the proteſtants; 

; +4 p 5 1 FR 


capital, fituated at the conflux of the | 


It is famous alſo for the edict iſſued here, 


2 45 broad, and had its name from the 
h 


| 
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veſſels to come up to it. Co 
ceſe of St. Malo, which gives name to a cape noted for 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
le- Comte on the Vendec is a ſmall-town 


and for an excellent fort of brandy, exported hence into 
foreign countries. There is a. kind of partnerſhip or 
league betwixt the merchants of this city, and thoſe of 
Bilboa in Spain. To the above account we: ſhall give 
the following particulars in the words of à late ingeni- 
ous traveller, as the obſervations: were made upon the 
ſpot. Nantes is built on the. caſy derlivity of a hill 
deſcending on all ſides to the river. The Loite itſelf 
may almoſt vie with the. Thames. Exa&tly:: oppolite to 


the fpot on which. flands the town is is divided into ſe- 


veral channels by a. of ſmall iſlands, moſt of 
which are 8 with elegant houſes. The great quay 
is more than a mile in length, the buildings very ſuperb, 
and chiefly erected ſince the late peace. As its commerce 
is every year encreaſing the city is conſequently in a ſtate 
of continual improvement and advance in beauty.” 
Nantes was 2 like almoſtevery city in Europe, 
very ſtrongly. fortiſied; Pete de Dreux, one of their 
dukes, ſurrounded it with walls; which have only been 
demoliſhed within theſe few years. The bridge is an 
object of curioſity : ĩt is near a mile and a halt in length, 
being continued acroſs all the little iſlands in the Lare, 
W gary ſoutn. * 1 
ol, 10 leagues north of in a marſhy ſitua. 
tion, is the l af a biſhop — — to the archbiſhop 
of Tours. The dioceſe is the ſmalleſt in Brittany, but 
the biſhop has the title of count, and is lord of the 
city. Except the epiſcopal palace, which is an elegant 
modern building, all the other ſtructures, both public and 
private, are very ancient. "Rag 
Dinan near the Rance, 14 leagues ſouth of St. Malo, 
is ſtrong both by nature and art, and. admits. of large 
is a port in the dio- 


* 


my 


fine oyſters: and St. Brieu, nine leagues welt of St. Malo, 


is ſituated amon ſee of a biſhop ſuf- 


8 is the 
(=D to the archbiſhop: of Tours, and contains a col- 


* 
9 


lege and a court of admiraltin. 

|  Freguier, a ſea- port and biſhop's. ſee, on the r 
coaſt of Brittany, nine leagues from St. Brieux to the 
north-weſt, and 23 from Rennes. Here is a ſmall har- 
dour, with ſome trade in horſes, corn, hemp, and flax, 
and a manufacture of paper. The biſhop is ſuffragan 


to Tours. . BEA: 
Voannes, the capital of Lower Brittany, is ſitu- 
ated 20 north weft of Nantes, on a bay of 


_— 
the fra : and takes its name from the ancient Veneti. 
Here are ſeveral churches, and convents, and the ſee of 
a biſhop, who is lord of part of the city, and ſuffragan 
to the archbiſhop of Tours, with a revenue of 20,000 
livres, out of which his taxation at Rome is 350 florins. 
The harbour in Morbian bay is ſaid to be very ſpacious 
and ſafe. 33 3 0 1 f ; 
Port Louis, a town at the mouth of the river Blaver, 
10 Aw from Vannes to the weſt. It had its name 
from Lewis XIV. who ordered a citadel and other for- 
tifications to be erected here, with an harbour, which is 
very good and ſafe, yet there is little trade, except in ſar- 
dines and eels. „F | 
L*Orient, or Port L'Orient, a town ſituated in the bay 
of Port Leuis, at the mouth of the river Scorf. Here the 
French Eaſt-India company load and unload their ſhips, 
and have their chief. ware-houſes and magazines. 
Hennebond, a ſmall town on the river Blayet, two 
2 from its mouth, having a harbour and good trade. 
ohan, a town in the dioceſe of Vannes, which 
gives name and the title of duke and peer to a very 
noble family. In the ſame dioceſe is alſo included an 
iſland called Belle-Iſle, which is about fix leagues long, 
and two broad, lying fix leagues from the continent, 
and almoſt entirely ſurrounded with rocks. The chief 
place on it is Palais, which is fortified with. a caſtle, and 
has a road: 55 | 8 
Quimper, or Quimper Corentin, a town on the river 
Oder, where it is joined by the Bedet, about nine 
Jeagues from Breſt to the ſouth, and four from the ſea. 
It is large and populeus, and has an admiralty and other 
courts, with a good trade, barks bringing up goods at 
pa to the very town. It is alſo the fee of a 
biſhop, who-is ſuffragan to Tours, and has a revenue 
of 20,000 livres, out of which his taxation to Rome 15 
1000 florins. | 5 


] in. 


Chateaulin, a market-town on the river Auſon, in 
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the dioceſe of Quimper, which has iron and 'copper- || on the north by the Britiſh channel, on the weſt by , 
mines in its neighbourhood, and a great trade in ſalmon. || Brittany, and on the eaſt by the "iſle of France and 1 
and ſlate. ; | I} Picardy.” It is fruitful in corn, flax, hemp, fruit, and 

St. Pol de Leon, or ſimply. Leon, a town on the || paſturage, and abounds in wood, coals; cattle; madder, 
northern coaſt of Brittany, about 30 leagues from Rennes ||.woad, mineral waters, iron, copper, &c. The riy 
to the weſt. Here is à ſafe harbour defended by a fort, || are the Seine, Eure, Andelle, Rille, Dive, L . 
and the ſee of a biſhop, who is under the metropolitan || Carentone,  Aure, Antes, Arne, Drome, &c:- It is di- 
of Tours, and has the title of count of Leon, with a || vided into Upper and Lower, in which the principal 
revenue of 15, 00 livres per annum. „ inn t places Ag {OMG 4 135 273 th 20k ee 20  - Wop 

Morlair, a well built populous walled town, is ſituated Rouen, the capital of the provinee, and the Roths- 
on a river of the ſame name about two leagues from || magus of the antients, ſtanding on the north band of 
the ſea. The harbour is defended by fort Taureau, which || the Seine, in a valley, almolt ſurrounded” with hills, | 
ſtands upon an iſland, and the trade is very conſiderable 22 leagues from Paris to the north-weſt; It is the ſeat i 
in flax, canvas, paper, linen cloth, thread, &cc. [[of a parliament and admiralty, and of ſeveral other 

St, Malo is a ſmall but populous. city ſituated on'a || courts, offices, and churches ; and alſo of an archbiſhop, 
little iſland, (which is joined to the continent by a [who has a revenue of 80,000 livres, and is taxed” to 
mole or cauſey, at the head of which is a ſtrong fort) Rome in 12,000 florins. In 'one of the towers of 
on the northern coaſt of Brittany, three leagues from the cathedral is a bell weighing 36,000 1b.- The bridge 
Dol to the north-weſt, 12 from Rennes, 30 from Nantes [of boats over the Seine is a great curioſity, being payed 
to the north, and about 60 weſt of Paris. Here is a || like a ſtreet, and riſing and Falling with the tide. ” Be- 
court of admiralty, ſeveral fine monaſteries and churches, || fides other tombs of great perſonages in the cathedral, 
and a large harbour, but of difficult acceſs. For the is that of John, duke of ford, who- was regent of 
defence of the town and harbour, there are ſeveral forts, France under our king Henry VI. The trade of this 
and other works, with a good 3 The biſhop is city is very conſiderable, the tide of flood riſing ſo high, 
temporal lord of the city, and ſuffragan to the archbiſhop || that veſſels of above 200 tons can come up to it, 2 
"of Tours, with an income of 35,000 livres, out of || it is 12 leagues from the mouth of the river. In 
which his tax to Rome is 1000 florins. The trade || place aux Veaux, is a ſtatue of the maid of Orleans, 
of the town is very conſiderable; in particular, it ſends || kneeling before Charles VII. William I. ſurnamed the 
a number of ſhips to the cod-fiſhery, and, in time of || Conqueror, died here. In one of the ſuburbs are ſeveral 


* 
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war, fits out many privateers. The caſtle (ſays an || mineral ſpringss. | | | 
excellent writer) was built by the celebrated Anne of || Caudebec, à ſmall but populous town on the Beine, 
Gretagne, who annexed the duchy to the crown, of || ſeven leagues below Rouen. Here is a pretty good trade 
France, by her marriage with Charles VIII. She was || by ſea, and a manufacture of hats that refiſt the rain, 
aſked by the engineer who conſtructed it what plan ſhe || beftdes others. e 1 41A» 90% ke 
would chooſe as its model: My coach,” ſaid ſhe. It St. Valeri, a ſea- port town on the channel, 10 leagues 
is ſo in effect. A large ſquare area within conſtitutes the || from Rouen to the north. The inhabitants manufac- 
body: two ſmall towers in the forepart anſwer to the || ture ſome woollen and linen ſtuffs, © trade along tlie 
fore wheels of a carriage; as two others of ſuperior ſize || coaft, and ſend alſo ſome ſhips to the herting and cod- 
da to the hinder ones; a projection in front forms the fiſheries. ' Wan | 3 
1 and an arched nich behind correſponds to the Aumale, in Latin Albamarla, a little town 14 leagues 
place where: the laquais ftand,. 0180 from Rouen to the north, having a manufacture gf 
Breſt, thought by ſome to be the Brivates Portus of * and coarſe woollen ſtuffs. © bang ds age I 
the ancients, is a famous ſea-port' town, ſeated on the || ieppe, is a noted. ſea-port town on the ſhore of 
north-ſide of a large commodious bay or harbour, || the Britiſh ſea, at the diſtance of 10 leagues from Rouen 
which opens to the ocean in the moſt extreme weftern || to the north, and 14 from Havre-de-Grace to the north 
part of the continent of France. It is 12 leagues'diſ- || eaſt. It is fituated on an even ground between two 
tant from St. Pol de Leon to the ſouth-weſt, and five || mountains or rocks, at the mouth of the river Betune, 
from the point or promontory of Conquet. The city || called at Dieppe the river of Argues, becaufe it waters 
js ſmall, and the ftreets narrow; it is defended by a caſ- the ruins of that city: this river falling into the fea 
tle, which ſtands on a rock very ſteep towards the ſea, || makes the harbour: it is fortified with bulwarks to the 
and which on the land- ſide is ſurrounded with a broad || ſea, with a fortreſs at the ſuburb called Pollet, and a 
ditch, and ſome other fortifications. ' The harbour lies || caftle ; which, together with the craggy mountains that 
between the city and the ſuburb, called Recouvrance, || lie on the ſouth, make it a place of good ftrength, and 
which is as large as half the city. There is overagainſt || as ſuch it was choſen by king Henry IV. for his head- 
the caſtle a tower, which defends the entrance into || quarters, when he was oppoſed by the league at his ac- 
the port on that fide. The harbour is encompaſfed || ceffion to the crown. The town is tolegably large and 
with very fine keys, on which are built ſeveral ware- || well built, and inhabited by ſea-faring men, who are 
houſes, filled with all forts of naval ftores. The || reckoned very expert in maritime affairs; alſo mechanics, 
road is extremely ſpacious, and might hold 500 men that make curious works in ivory, and merchants who 
of war; but the entrance of it, called the Goulet, || drive a (conſiderable trade to foreigſ parts. The inha- 
or Gullet, by reaſon of its /narrowneſs, is exceceding || bitants were moſtly proteſtants till the laft perſecution, 
difficult, becauſe of certain rocks, known by the The haven is narrow, but very long, and can receive 
names of Minens, Filets, and Mingant, that lie under || ſhips of great burthen; but by reaſon of its narrowneſs 
water at high-tide; this part is therefore the more fe- || is of difficult acceſs. This town has been often taken 
eure retreat for the French king's ſhips of war, for || and retaken in the wars between the Engliſh and the 
which it is the only port he has on this "fide the || French; and in the year 1694 was almoſt totally de- 
iterranean: ſo that this town is one of the grand ſtroyed by bombs that were ſhot into it from the Engliſh 
magazines of the admiralty of France, Toulon in the || fleet commanded by the lord Berkeley: they have re- 
Mediterranean being the other; and in this harbour || paired it ſince; for the court ſent an architect or engineer 
the greateſt number of the French na ſe as in that the || thither to rebuild it, which 'he did after 4 regular man- 
chips of greateſt burden, winter and are fitted out. The || ner, that gives indeed an outward air of beauty to the 
naval ſtores and proviſions” for ſeverity ſail of men of || town, but Which is attended with a very great incon- 
war are laid up at Breſt, and ſhips of 80 and go guns || veniency' to the inhabitants, ſince none of the houſes 
are built here, which makes it a populous and rich place. || could have above one room on a floor: fo that the ci- 
here is always a ſtrong garriſon in the caſtle, com- tizens being ſo ill lodged for their . haye given 
manded by ſtaff.officers. Lewis XIV. cauſed an arſenal that architect the name of Gateville, that is to ſay, 
do be built here. | ee I Town-Spoiler.' Though the fronts of the ſtreets are 
— F I rebuilt; yet the city is ſtill far from being quite repaited. 
Doe Government f NORMANDY. © 


| The chief trade here conſiſts in herrings, with which 

4275 | mo they furniſh Paris, and the province of Normandy: 
THIS government extends from eaſt to weft 60 

— and from north to ſouth about 30. It is 

3 
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they alſo fiſh for whitings, mackerel, and oyſters, which 
they ſel] in the neighbouring provinces, together with 


unded on the ſouth by Maine, Perch an "Beaucr ; ivory works, and laces made ere, There is alſo a ma- 


nu 
duaily ſome hundreds of hands. The ſea-com 
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make tobacco-rolls, which employs 
paſſes made 
| here were formerly very much efteemed. The archbiſhop 
of Rouen is ſpiritual and temporal lord of this city. 
Forges near Andelle, is famous for its mineral waters. 
Gifſors on the Epte contains ſeveral convents and infe- 
rior courts of 2 and Evreux eight leagues ſouth 
of Rouen, has a conſiderable trade in linen, woollen, 
corn, &c. and is the ſee of a biſhop ſuffragan to 
iſhop of Rouen. | 
Elbeuf, a little town, dukedom, and , ſituated 
i t is noted 


Seine, four leagues from Rouen. 
a manufacture of fine cloth and carpets. 
Lificux, a town at the conflux of the Orbec and 
Gaſſey, 18 leagues from Rouen to the weft, taking 
its name from the ancient Lexovii. Here are ſeveral 
ies, with manufactures of linen and woollen 
the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſtiled count 
and has a revenue of 40, ooo livres, out 
is taxed to Rome in 4000 florins. 
a populous town at the mouth of the Seine, 
r 
the ſouth, and as many from Havre de Grace. 
here a great quantity of laces, and ſend 
to Newfoundland, and the French colonies 


where they 


- 
* 


The harbour is well defended, and will 
three or tons. | 
ſecond town in N „at the conflux 


| from Rouen to 
and 10 from Liſieux. Here is a e, an 
founded in 1452, an academy of feiences 
churches and 


univerſi 
inſti in 1706, and à great many 
Tonvents, with ſeveral courts and offices. It is a place 


trade, ſhips of ſome burden having water enpugh 
them up to the town. William the conqueror 
was interred in the abbey of St. Stephen in this city, 
which he had founded. 5 
Bayeux, an antient city, ſituated on the river Aure, 
which a little below loſes itſelf in the ground, five leagues 
from Caen to the weſt, and about one and a half from 
the ſea. It is the ſee of a biſhop, who is — to 
Rouen, and has a revenue of 60,000 livres, and con- 
tains ſeveral inferior courts of juſtice, churches, con- 
vents, &c. 
Coutances two leagues from the ſea, and 16 weſt of 
Caen, is the capital of a territory called Le Coutantin, 
and the ſee of a biſhop ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
Rouen. Here are ſeveral convents, a college, ſome 
Roman remains, aqueducts, &c. In ſpeak 
place a traveller ſays, The houſes bear all the marks 
of antiquity in their ſtructure and taſte, which is rude 
to a great degree, many of them have doubtleſs ftood 


ye or 600 s, and on one, the ſtyle of which merits 
peculiar ſtudy, is the date 1007 yet remaining in very 
legible char On the ſummit of the hill, in the center 
of the town the cathedral. I have ſpent ſeveral hours 


in the exammation 2 its architecture 8 Are i. a 
groteſque appearance ſpread over the whole, and the fan- 
8 of Gothic building are mingled with 
a wondrous delicagy and elegance in many of its parts. 
Il am charmed with the Coutantin; all this part of 
Low Normandy is ſo called. From Cherbourg to Vo- 
lognes it is mountainous and heathy; but in 


the country is inferior to no part of the north of Europe. 


Fine acclivities, cloathed with wood and rich vallies 
covered with harveſts, form a moſt pleaſing ſcene. There | 


is notwithſtanding an apparent penury and naſtineſs in 

the dwellings of the people. The 

viſible in their habit, their hovels, their appearance. 

I ſaw none of thoſe neat and pretty peaſants ſo com- 

mon in our moſt ſecluded villages.” . | 
Cherbourg, 14 leagues north of Coutances, has a 


ſmall commodious harbour, and by the flowing of the 


waves.is ating almoſt ſurrounded by the ſea, This 
town was taken by the Engliſh wg the late war, 
the ruins of the pier preſent a mournful picture of de- 
vaſtation, as they ftill remain exactly in the ſtate they 


| 


| 


| 


| 


{ 
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ing of this | 
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Mortain, a little town on the river Lances, eight 
leagues from Avranches to the eaſt. Stephen, king of 
England, was firſt earl of Mortain, and afterwards of 
Boulogne, by marriage. | 8 N 
Seea, or Sagium, a town on the river Orne, 20 leagues 
from Rouen to the ſouth-weſt. It is the ſee-of a biſhop 
who is ſuffragan to Rouen, and has a revenue of 16,009 
livres, out of which his tax to Rome is 3000 florins. 
Alengon, a town on the Sarte, five leagues from Sexe 
to the ſouth-weſt. Here are manufactures of vellums 
and linen-cloths, ſeveral inferior courts of juſtice and 
convents, with a fair, and a bridge over the Sarte. It 
has been long a duchy-peerdom. _ + 
Falaiſe, a ſmall town and marquiſate on the Ante, 


ſix leagues from Caen to the ſouth. Here, and in the 
adjacent villages, are manufactures of linen, laces, and 


woollen ſtuffs. ; 
Argentan, a town on t rne, four es fr 
Falaife to the ſouth-eaſt. Here are 3 mak 
churches, and manufactures of fine linen and ſtuffs. 
Avranches, a town ſituated near the river See, which 
half. a league below falls into the ſea, 10 leagues from 
Coutances to the ſouth. It is the ſee of a biſhop, whe 
to Rouen, and has a revenue of 15,009 
livres, out of which his tax to Rome is 2500 florins. 
Pont - Orſon, a ſmall town on the river Coueſnon, which 
a little below falls into the fea, three leagues from Ay- 
ranches to the ſouth. - | | £75, J 
| Carentan, fix leagues north eaft of Coutances, and 
three from the ſea, is ſituated on a' rivulet by which 
ſmall veſſels can come up at high water. A gentleman 
who was very late here ſays of this place. The 
town is ſmall, but the ruins ofthe caſtle are very beau- 
tiful. It was celebrated in the civil wars under Charles 
the ninth, and in thoſe of the league, which followed 
in the reigns of Henry III. and IV. The architecture 
of the great church is elegant, it having been erected 
in the 15th century, when the Gothic ſtructures had 
almoſt attained to their higheſt point of beauty and yer- 
fection. There was nothing in the inſide which merſted 
attention except an altar, and a painting dedicated to 
St. Cecilia. The ſweet ſaint appears playing on a ſort 
of harpſichord, her fingers ſinking negligently into the 
keys. A blue mantle Jooſely buckled over her ſhoulder 
expoſes part of her neck to view, and her fair hair floats 
down her back. The pupils of her eyes are thrown 
up to heayen in a fine phrenzy of mulical enthuſiaſm.” . 
Mont St. Michael, a little town, with an abbey and 
caſtle, built on a rock, in the midſt of a ſandy ſhore, 
which, at high water, is over-flowed. The abbey. is 
| much reſorted to by pilgrims, As this place is of a ſin- 
gular nature we thall give the following ample and en- 
tertaining deſcription, of it, in the words of an ingenious 


modern traveller who very lately paid a viſit to it. 


This extraordinary rock—for it is no more—riſes 
in the middle of the bay of Avranches. Nature has 
completely fortified one fide hy its craggy and almoſt 
perpendiculax deſcent,” which renders it impracticable for 
courage or ' addreſs, however conſummate to ſcale or 
mount it. The other parts are ſurrounded by walls 
fenced with ſemilunar towers in the Gothic manner; 
but ſufficiently ſtrong, ſuperadded to the advantages of 
its ſituation to deſpiſe all attack. At the foot of the 
mountain begins a ſtreet or town, which winds round 
its baſe to a conſiderable height. Above, are chambers 


hand of oppreflion is | 


|| ous 
in this elevated and expoſed ſituation, during 


where priſoners of ſtate are kept, and other buildings 
inte for N and on the ſummit is 
e abbey itſelf, occupying a prodigious ſpace o 

grou and of a firength and ſolidity FT to its enor· 
> 3 fince it has ſtood all the ſtorms of heaven 

man 

centuries .I ſpent the whole afternoon in the different 
parts of this edifice z and as the Swiſs who conducted 
me through them found he could not gratify my curioſity 
2 minutely, he left no apartment or chamber un- 


r : | : Nn 
« The Sale de Chevalerie, or Knights Hall, reminded 


were left in 1758, on the re-embarkation of the Engliſh. | me of that at Marienbourg in Poliſh Pruffia. It is 


180 Berfleur, five leagues eaſt of Cherbourg, gives name to 
2 Cape, and had once the beſt port in Normandy, which 
is now choaked up. Grandville is a ſmall ſea · port town 
inhabited by fiſhermen, five leagues from Coutances ; and 


+ 
* ws «+ 


Ville Dieu is an opulent market town in the Coutentin. I fenders and guardians of this mountain and abbey, $ 


equally ſpacious ;- but more + barbarous and rude, be- 


| cauſe ſome hundred years prior in its erection. Here 


vocation. on important occaſions. They were the de- 


thoſe 


the knights of St. Michael uſed to meet in ſolemn con- 
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EUROP E.] "0 | 
thoſe of the temple and of St. John of Jeruſalem were to 
the holy ſepulchre.—At-one end is a painting of the 
archangel, the patron of their order; and in this hall 
Lewis the Eleventh firſt inſtituted, and inveſted with the 
infienia of Knighthood, the chevaliers of the croſs of 
St. Michael. | EE 
« We paſſed on through ſeveral lefſer rooms into a 
door, and through a narrow entrance, perfectly dark, he 
led me, by a ſecond door, into an apartment, or dun- 
on —for it rather merited the latter than the former 
appellation—in the middle of which ſtood a cage.” It 
was compoſed of prodigious wooden bars ; and the wicket 
which admitted into it was ten or twelve inches thick. 
J went into the infide : the ſpace it compriſed was about 
twelve feet ſquare, or fourteen ; and it might be nearly 
twenty in height. I hisqwas the abode of many eminent 
victims in former ages, whoſe names and miſeries are now 
obliterated and e 8 | 
«© There was, ſaid my conductor, towards the latter 
ce end of the laſt century, a certain news-writer in Hol- 
ce land, who had preſumed to print ſome very ſevere and 
te ſarcaſtic reflections on Madame de Maintenon, and 
« Lewis the Fourteenth. Some months after he was 
« induced, by a perſon ſent expreſsly for that purpoſe, 
to make a tour into French Flanders. The inſtant he 


arreſt, and immediately, by his majeſty's expreſs com- 
mand, conducted to this place. They ſhut him up 
in this cage. Here he lived upwards of three-and- 
« twenty years; and here he, at length, expired. — 
% During the long nights of winter,” continued the 
man, no candle or fire was allowed him. He was not 
« permitted to have any book. He ſaw no human face 
« except the jailer, who came once every day to preſent 
« him, through a hole in the wicket, his little portion 
cc of bread and wine. No inſtrument was given him 
© with which he could deſtroy himſelf; but he found 
«means at length to draw out a nail. from, the wood, 
« with which he cut or engraved, on the bars of his 
&© cage, certain fleurs de lis, and armorial bearings, 
« which formed his only employment and recreation,” — 
Theſe I ſaw, and. they are indeed very curiouſly per- 
formed, with ſo rude a tool. _ FA PET rg: 

« As I ſtood within this dreadful engine, my heart 
ſunk within me. I execrated the vengeance of the 
prince, who, for ſuch a treſſpaſs, could inflict ſo diſ- 
proportionate and tremendous a puniſhment. I thought 
the towers and pinnacles of the abbey ſeemed to ſhake, 


preſſed with feelings of the deepeſt pity and indignation. 


I came to reſide here: but there is one inſtance within 
© my own s Monſieur de F-—, a perſon of 
“rank, was conducted here by command of the late 
“ king ; he remained three years ſhut up in it. I fed 
him myſelf every day; but he was allowed hooks and 
e candle to divert his miſery ; and at length the abbot, 
* touched with his deplorable, calamities, requeſted and 
* obtained the royal pardon. He was ſet free, and is 
* now alive in France. a | Nr 25 

© The ſubterranean chambers,” added he, “in this 
© mountain, are ſo numerous, that we know them not 
<< ourſelves. There are certain dungeons, called Oub- 
< liettes, into which they were accuſtomed antiently to 


Fo 
* 


* they provided them with a loaf of bread and a, bottle 
Hof wine; and then they were totally forgotten, and 
* left to periſh by hunger in the dark yaults of the 


* flicted by any king in the laſt or preſent century? .. 

* We continued our progreſs through the abbey. He 
led me into a chamber, in one corner of which Was, a 
kind of window ; between this and the wall of the build- 
ing was a very deep ſpace or hollow of near an hundred 
feet perpendicular, and at bottom was another window 
opening to the ſea. It is called“ The bole of Mogt- 
* gomeri.“ The hiſtory of it is this. Vou will zecol- 
lect that in the year 15 50 Henry the Second, king of 
rance, was unfortunately killed at a tournament by the 


had quitted the Dutch territories, he was put under | 


, 


as conſcious of the cruelty committed in their gloomy : 


of 


round; and I haſtened out of this ſad apartment, im- 


It is now fiftcen years, ſaid the Swiſs, fince a gen- 
& tleman terminated his days in that cage; it was before 


let down malefactors guilty of very heinous crimes: 


„rock. This puniſhment has not, however, been in- 
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long paſſage, on one ſide of which the Swiſs opened a || 
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nobleman's part; and he was forced, contrary to his in- 
clination; to puſh the lance againſt his ſovereign, dy his 
expreſs command. He was a Hugonot, and, having 
eſcaped the maſſacre of Paris and 'Coligno,” made head 
againſt the royal forces in Normandy, ſupported by our 
Elizabeth with arms and money. Being driven frotm his 
fortreſſes in thoſe parts, he retired to a rock; called the 
Tombelaine. This is another ſimifar to the“ Mont 
St. Michael,“ only three quarters of a league diſtant 
from it, and of. nearly equal dimenſions. At that time 
there was a caſtle on it, afterwards demoliſhed, And of 
which ſcarce any veſtiges now remain. From this - Fiſt. 
nefs, only acceſfible at low tides, he continually made 
excurſions, and annoyed the enemy, who never dared to 
attack him, He comed money, laid all 'the adjacent 
country under contribution, and rendered himſelf uni- 
verfally dreaded. Deſirous, howeyer, to ſurprize the 
+ Mont St. Michael,” he found means to engage one of 
the monks reſident in the abbey, who promiſed 4 to give 
rprize, by diſplaying a' hand- 


him the ſignaf for his ente 

kerchief, The treacherous monk having made the ſignal 
betrayed him, and armed all his aſſociates, who waited 
Montgomeri's arrival. The chieſtain came, attended by 
fifty choſen ſoldiers, deſperate, and capable of any at- 
tempt. They croſſed the ſand, and having placed their 
ſcaling- ladders, mounted one by one: as they came to 
the top, they were diſpatched each in turn, without 
noiſe. Montgomeri, who followed laſt, at length diſ. 
covered the perfidy, and eſcaped with only two of his 
men, with whom he regained the Tombelaine? 
They preſerve with great care the ladders and grapplin 
irons uſed on this occaſion. —You perhaps remember ch 
ſubſequent fate of the count himſelf. He was at laſt 
beſieged and taken priſoner by the Mareſchal de Ma- 
tignon, in 1574, at Domfront in Normandy; and 
Catherine of Medicis, who deteſted him för his having 
been, though "innocently, the cauſe of her huſband's 


death, ordered him to be immediately executed. 
cc | | 


* 


he church itſelf detained me a long time, and is 
matter of high curioſity: It reſts on nine pillars of moſt 
enormous Gienſföße, which ſtand upon the folid rock. 
I did not meaſure them; but as far as the . 
the place would admit, I apprehend that each of them 
muſt be five-and-twenty feet in circumſtance * , beſides 
theſe, there are two others, of much inferior fizs; W. ich 
ſupport the center of the chürch, over Which is the 
tower, If the prodigious incumbent weight be con- 


fidered, and the nature of its ſituation, N B 
maſly could ſuſtain the edifice. They ſeem as if defigned 


to outlive the ravages of time, and the convulfions of 


nature. The building was begun in 966, when Richard 


the ſecond duke of Normandy; began to ere& the abbey. 
It was compleated about the year 1070, under William 
the Conqueror, though mariy other additions wefe' made 
by ſucceeding abbots«':: 1.7/7 oo 4 
The treaſury is crowded with relics innumerable, 
which ſome few have a real and intrinſic value. 
There is a fine head of Charles the Sixth of France cut 
in chryſtal, which drew my attention. They have got, 
heaven knows by what means, an arm of Edward 9 
Confeſſor's; and 97 -ſhewed me another of St. 
„ Richard, king of England.“ Who this faint and 
prince was, I confeſs, is beyond my comprehenſion. I 
am ſufe they could not term Richard the Firſt ſo, unleſs 
his cruelty againſt Saladine wiped out all his fins, and 
canonized him. © Richard the Second has no better” pre- 
tenſions to ſanctity. I do not mention him who fell at 
Boſworth : ſo that who this royal faint was, I muſt leave 
you to divine. As to the monks,” they know nothing 
f ofitive he was a King of Eng- 
land.—An enormous golden cockle-ſhell, wei ng mApy 
pounds, given to Richard the Second duke” of Nor- 
mand N founded the abbey, is worthy remark. 
0 15 the middle of the choir hangs à ſtone, which is 


1 


4111 


| ſaid to have fallen on the head of Lewis XI. at the 52 


of Beſangon, without doing him the ſmalleſt inju 
This he conceived, and with reaſon, muſt have bet 
owing to ſome wondrous divine interpoſition, for 


-N 
he 


| ſtone weighs, I ſhould ſuppoſe, at leaſt ten pounds. 


wis, though the greateſt monſter who ever filled a 
throne, was yet, at times, exceedingly plows : he uſed to 
come very often in pilgrimage to Mont St. Michael ; and 


n 


_ count de Montgomeri, It was not intended oh that 
79 


| 


* 


ct 


he ordered this ſtone to be ſuſpended by a chain in the 
45 choirg 
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choir, and left an annual ſum. in lands to maintain prieſts || Beaumont le Vicomte is a ſmall town on the Sarte . 
to ſay maſſes for his preſervation. from ſo imminent a || almoſt half way between Mans and Alengon. i 1 
* | Daks | Mamers on the Dive, eight leagues north of Mans: "i 
| © The refeQtory; the cloiſters, the cells of the monks, Sable, a town and marquiſate on the Sarte ; Laval on Loir 
are all (or rather they have been) very magnificent and || the Maienne, 12 leagues weſt of Mans, is the capital of The 
ſpacious z but a vaſt ſum of money is wanted. to put the || a county peerdom belonging to the family of Tremouille ment 
whole in repair, and reinſtate what the lapſe of ages || and Chateau de Loire, on the Loire, is famed in hiſt , Paris 
defaces and deforms. One of the great towers is cracked |} for holding out againſt Herbert Canute of Mans, a ſeyen nate 
and ſhaken. They have written repeatedly to the || years ſiege. | | diſtri 
miniſtry to know his majeſty's pleaſure reſpecting it; but With reſpect to that part of this government called | 
no anſwer has been returned. It will probably tumble || Perche, it is bounded on the eaſt by Chartrain and Time. Or! 
ſoon, and muſt neceſſarily, from its prodigious height || rais, on the weſt and north by Normandy, and on the Ch: 
and fize, draw with it a conſiderable part of the adjoin- || ſouth by Maienne, being 15 leagues in length and 12 in Ye 
ing edifices. | breadth. The country abounds in cattle, ſheep, corn Bla 
de The late king ſequeſtered the revenues of the abbey, || flax, hay, mineral waters, iron mines, and cyder, which | 
which are very ample. A prior is, ſubſtituted inſtead of || is the chief drink of the inhabitants. The principal 01 
the abbot, and the number of religious reduced from || places. are, LT | | train 
thirty to fourteen. Perhaps a few years more may even Montagne, ſituated near the borders of Normandy, at weſt, 
extinguiſh theſe; and St. Michael himſelf, though com- the ſpring of the little river Huiſne, about 13 leagues game 
poſed of gold, be melted down to ſupport the expence of from Chartres to the weſt. It is reckoned the capita] City conta 
a bal par. It is at preſent conſidered rather as a priſon || of the whole province, though that title is alſo claimed ” LOR 
of ftate, and will more probably be repaired on that ac- || by the city. of Belleſme. However, Mortagne is the but o 
count than as an erection of piety. TP largeſt and moſt populous city in this country. There nortt 
The town itſelf is almoſt as curious as any other || are here two parochial churches, a collegiate one, and Over 
part of the mount. I doubt not there are many houſes {| ſeveral convents of men and maidens. It is the chief fubur 
in it five or fix hundred years old; and I did not ſee one {| place of an election, the ſeat of a bailiwic and of a time 
which ſeemed to be built ſince Lewis, the Eleventh's || viſcounty, in whoſe juriſdiction there are near ſixty empe 
time. The whole number of perſons reſident in the || pariſhes. There is alſo here a Marechauſſee, a court of the le 
abbey, and in the town, does not exceed an hundred and juſtice in Eyre, a granary for falt, a manufactory of very moſt 
eighty, in time of peace. A militia, compoſed of the coarſe linen-cloth, proper only to make ſacks, which ſevere 
Bourgeoiſie, mount guard to prevent any of the priſoners E ſend to Paris. Aldi preſet 
from eſcaping. In time of war there are five hundred elleſme, four leagues ſouth of Mortagne, is famous Goth 
ſoldiers commonly in garriſon; and they aſſured me, ſo || for a mineral ſpring in its vicinity; and Nogent- le- ſome 
vaſt and numerous are the chambers in different parts, || Rotrou on the Heime, 11 leagues north-weſt of Charters, with 
that thirteen thouſand might be diſpoſed of without any has ſeveral manufaCtories, particularly of ſerges, knives, factui 
ſort of inconvenience.” | | 5 * | whicl 
| 3 | a Trappe is a celebrated abbey of Ciſtertian mon wine, 
om The Government of HAVYRE DE-GRACE. who are remarkable for the ew of their Vene many 
THE government of Havre-de-Grace, which confti- || It ſtands between the cities of See, Mortagne, Ver- Paris, 
tutes part of Upper Normandy, is under the juriſdiction neuil, and Laigle, in a large vale ſurrounded with hills canal 
of the parliament of that province. The principal || and forreſts, "which ſeem Jefioned to hide it from the reſt tradir 
places are, 8 | of the world. It was founded in the year 1140, by a WWE y 
_, Havre-de-Grace, a ſtrong ſea-port town, at the mouth || count of Perche. But the monks being in proceſs of termi 
of the Seine, 12 leagues welt of Rouen, is well built, || time fallen into a great remiſſneſs of manners and diſ- the ne 
ftrongly fortified, has an excellent harbour, a good trade, || cipline, a very ſtrict reformation was introduced in this Kingd 
is the ſeat of the government, and contains ſeveral courts || abbey in the year 1662, by Armand John Bouthilier de the ti 
of juſtice. Pn HPP ' Rance, the commandatory abbot thereof: fo that it is about 
5 eur, on the Lizard, owes its decline to the || now reckoned the moſt auſtere abbey in all France. city | 
proſperity of Havre-de-Grace and Teſchamp, a town Some particulars of their manner of living, and of the penne 
and barony, eight leagues from Havre-de-Grace, has || auſterities which they practiſe, are given in the cele- it to! 
ſome concern in the cod and herring fiſheries by means || brated epiſtle from Abbe de Nance to a friend; a few in wh 
of a ſmall harbour, is defended by a caſtle, and contains || lines of which we ſhall here ſubjoin. 2 veſſel 
manufactures of tanned leather, hats, laces, ſerges, We e 64:54 | | years, 
linens, woollen cloths, & c. . yy 1 flocks the train, to whom indulgent heaven, T9 
| 28 . | | | ths e precious gift of penitence has given; of 20 
| The Government of Mains and PERCHE. DS | wolt. 4 cloyſter'd here, feel heav*n's Aſpiring breath, 2,00C 
| MAINE, Perche, and the country of Laval, are com- || Nor fear to triumph o'er eternal death. of hi: 
| | prized in this government. Maine is bounded by Perche || ** For this we ſtrive long, long ere morn appears priſor 
on the eaſt, by Brittany and Anjou towards the welt, || “ We riſe, we pray, we bathe the ground with tears; the ei 
= Touraine and Vendomois towards the ſouth, and by | Then haſte to labZur, drain the putrid fen, by the 
Normandy to the north. It is 30 leagues long, 20 broad, || Or break th' ungrateful grounds of other men. called 
is fruitful in corn, wine, wood, paſture, &c. and contains] The unheeded roots we gather yield us bread, delive 
ſome iron works, late, freeftone, quarries of marble, || The ſpring our beverage, and the earth our bread. of it, 
mineral waters, &c. Its rivers are the Loire, Sarte, ||.** When midnight hour to new devotion calls, which 
Haine and Maienne; and this government, as well as [ We riſe with awe, and bleſs thoſe rev'rend walls, elegat 
P. erche, is ſubject to the parliament of Paris. The prin- || ** Where ſaints and martyrs kiſs'd the chaſtning rod, and ir 
. Cipal places are, oe 0 e „ Deſpis'd the world, and reſted on their God. and a 
Mans, the capital of the whole province, is ſituated ** No gilded roofs, no filver lamps appear, origin 
on the river Sarte, ten leagues from Alengon, to the“ But one poor torch, yet God himſelf is here. flatter 
north. It is a very antient city, and the ſee of 2 biſhop, Let pride unlock ambition's ſangulhe ſprings, imagi 
who is ſuffragan to Tours, and has a revenue of 35,000 || ** And waſted nations curſe deſpotic kings.  ceedir 
_ Jivres, , out of which his tax to Rome is _ 2,216 || No ftrong alarms this lone retreat infeſts, and gt 
florins. There are a great many churches here, ſeyeral ( We live in peace, and peaceful fink to reſt. her b 
convents and inferior courts of judicature, with a col- oy Here pure religion tolls our only bell, pearls 
lege and falt-office. The number of the inhabitants is || * Here true devotion warms each humble cell; chin! 
aid to be about 14, ͥ . % Here contemplation clears the clouded eye, lower 
.  Maienne, a town on a river of the ſame name, 12 || * Expands the foul, and lifts it to the ſky. _ links. 
leagues from Mans to the weſt, is a duchy and peerage, * Mean while, dear friend, my fimple ſhroud T ſpread, exact 
belonging to the duke of Mazarine, and has ſeveral || And now prepare my laſt, and welcome bed: or fla! 
churches in it, with a granary of ſalt. I“ Here, here, my friend, my plain rough coffin ſtands, nan em 
La Ferté Bernard, a ſmall town and barony on the „ Prepar'd and wrought by theſe laborious hands. the f 
_  Huiſne, fix leagues from Mans, contains a caſtle, and Ls my ſpirits,” drives vain thoughts away, | count! 
belongs to the duke of Richelieu. ö Il «" And reconciles me to my kindred clay.” | 4 thuſia 
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her memory. The critical and deſperate emergency in 
oy © Th Rennes of ORLEAWOS: - * which . the Ne of her ex; —— 
HE principal rivers of Orleanois are the Loire, and previous obſcurity ; the unparalleled ſucceſs which 
Loiret, Cher, Laconie, Aigles, Yonne, Evre and Hyer. || crowned her enterprize; the cruel and deteſtable ſentence 
The canals are thoſe of Orleans and Briare. The govern- || by which ſhe expired; the air of the marvellous ſpread 
ment is beneath the juriſdiction of the parliament of || over the whole narration, encreaſed and ſtrengthened by 
Paris, and beſides a chief governor, has ſeveral ſubordi- that veneration which time affixes to every great event. 
nate ones, and the whole is divided into the following || All theſe united cauſes conſpire to place her above mor- 


* 


diſtricts: | tality. Rome and Athens would have ranked her among 
| the tutelary deities, and have erected temples to her 
Orleanois Proper, Solagne, worſhip.” ; 1 
Chartrain or Beauce Proper, Demois, We ſhall in this place, from a late traveller, give an 
Vendomois, Perche Gouet, account of a remarkable execution at Orleans, which 
Blaiſois, Gatinois Orleanois. may at the ſame time ſerve as a ſpecimen of thoſe public 
1 ſpectacles in general. 


Orleanois Proper has Sologne on the ſouth, Char- «© When we came to Orleans, we learnt that a crimi- 
train on the north, Dunois and Vendomois on the || nal was to be broke alive at eleven o'clock that evening; 
weſt, and Gatinois on the eaſt. It abounds in cattle, || and in our rambles through the ſtreets ſaw the ſcaffold, 
game and fiſh; yields grain, wine, fruit and wood, and || wheel, and preparations for the execution. The papers 
contains the following places; 5 of the condemnation were fold as laſt dying ſpeeches are 
Orleans, the capital, not only of Orleanois Proper, || about the ſtreets of London. By one of theſe I learnt 
but of the whole government. This city ſtands on the || that the poor wretch was convicted of belonging to a 
northern bank of the Loire, 20 leagues ſouth of Paris. || troop of thieves that infeſted the foreſt of Orleans; and 
Over the river there is a fine ſtone bridge leading into a [of conveying them proviſions, arms, and neceflaries. It 
ſuburb on the ſouth ſide of the river. fa Julius Czfar's || was in this important deputation of providing for his 
time it was the capital of the Carnutes: Aurelian, the || companions that he was ſurprized and taken. He had 
emperor, enlarged it, and gave it his name. It is one of || entered the city diſguiſed as a peaſant, and after he had 
the largeſt cities in the kingdom, but meanly built, and || executed his commiſſion, might have rejoined them in 
moſt of the inhabitants are poor, though there are here || ſafety, had he not taken it into his head to brave the police 
ſeveral inferior courts of juſtice, with an univerſity, at || by committing a daring robbery, and encreaſing the ſtores 
preſent in no great repute; a public library; a ftately || he meant to convey to them. But his unlucky ſtar was 
Gothic cathedral, and a great number of other churches, || in the zenith : for after having robbed a houſe, and bound 
ſome of which are collegiate; a public walk, planted || every perſon in it, he was (ined as he was decamping 
with ſeveral rows of trees; ſome ſugar-bakers; a manu- || with his booty. His ſentence was to have the queſtion 
facture of ſtockings and ſheep-ſkins; a ſeminary, in || ordinary, and extraordinary, in order to oblige him to 
which divinity is taught; and a great trade in brandy, || diſcover the haunts of his comrades; and afterwards to 
wine, ſpices, and ſeveral manufactures, which, with || have, as the ſentence ran, les bras, jambes, cuifſes & 
many other commodities, are conveyed from hence to || reins rompus vis, ſur un echafaud qui ſera pour cet effet 
Paris, and other places, by means of the Loire, and the || dreſſe fur la place du Martroi de cette ville; ce fart mis ſur 
canal, which takes its name from the city. Some of the || une roue, la face tournte vers le ciel pour y ra > juſque ce 
trading people are very rich. The canal begins about || u il expire. That is, „His arms, legs, thighs, and 
two mules above the city, is near 18 leagues in length, and || reins broke alive upon a ſcaffold, to be erected for that 
terminates on the Loing, which falls into the Seine. To purpoſe, at the place of execution belonging to this city, 
the north of the city is a foreſt, the largeſt in the whole || and to remain on a wheel with his face turned towards 
kingdom, belonging to the duke of Orleans, to whom || the heavens till he expires. Abe Wh 
the timber felled in it brings in, one year with another, « After we had ſupped, and the time drew near when 
about 100,000 livres. Ever fince the year 1344, this || this tremendous ſentence was to be executed, I walked 
city has been a dukedom and peerage, and uſually an ap- || out with a gentleman, who had been our fellow-traveller 
pennage of ſome prince of the blood. Lewis XIV. gave || from Bourdeaux, to ſee the proceſſion of the criminal; and 
it to his brother Philip, who begun and finiſhed the canal, || intended to return as ſoon as the Bourreau (or executioner) 
in whoſe family it ſtill continues. The duties paid by || was about to begin his office. My friend's imagination had 
veſſels going up and down the canal amounts, in ſome || already preſented a picture to him ſufficiently horrid : 
years, to 150,000 livres. The biſhop of this city ||and as he had no inclination to heighten it with the 
is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Paris, and has a revenue || reality, he ſtaid at the auburge. The place du Martroi 
of 200,000 livres, out of which his tax to Rome is is a large ſquare, capable of holding a vaſt concourſe of 
2,000 florins. It is ſaid, a new biſhop, on the firſt day || people : however, I found it filled, though not thronged, 
of his entering the city, has the privilege to releaſe all the || with males and females, not only of the vulgar claſs, 
priſoners in it, except thoſe committed for treaſon. On || for there were ſome who ſtrutted in embroidery and ſilks. 
the eighth of May, 1429, Orleans, then cloſely beſieged They were walking in parties, as though they only came 
by the Engliſh, was relieved by Jane of Arc, commonly || to enjoy the benefit of air and exerciſe. I was quite ſur- 
called the Maid of Orleans ; and the anniverſary of that || prized to fee a multitude of young girls, whoſe delicate 
deliverance is ſtill kept here. To perpetuate the memory || nerves, I ſhould have imagined, would have been agitated - 
of it, a monument of braſs was erected on the bridge, || at even the recital of human miſery, flocking to ſee the 
which is ſtill in being. ** In the Hotel de Ville (ſays an expoſition of it, as if they expected a feu d artiſice. 
elegant writer) is a portrait of the ſame extraordinary || The ſcaffold, if I might Jud by the eye, was 
and immortal woman [ Jane of Arc] which I ſtudied long about won feet ſquare, and raiſed five above the ground. 
and attentively. It was done in 1581, and is the oldeſt || The ſtake that ſupported one corner of it, appeared three 
original extant. The painter ſeems to have drawn a || feet above the boards, and had a common wheel of four 
Mattering reſemblance, and to have decorated her with || feet diameter, fixed by the naveon it, as on its axis. We 
Imaginary charms, Her face, though long, is of ex- || were examining this, when the Bourreau brought ſome 
ceeding beauty, heightened by an expreſſion of intelligence || ropes, and a triangular bar of iron, the inſtrument of 
and grandeur rarely united. Her hair falls looſely down || terror. As foon as his torch was ſeen on the ſcaffold, the 
her back. She wears a ſort of bonnet enriched with || houſes around were crowded at the windows, with ſpec- 
- pearls, and ſhaded with white plumes, tigd under her || tators of all ranks and denominations. Soon after came 
chin with a fillet. ' About her neck is a little band, and || the guards on horſeback, with the criminal in a cart. 
lower down on her boſom, a necklace compoſed of ſmall || He was lifted out by the Bourreau, having nothing on 
links: Her habit, which is a woman's, I find difficult || but his ſhirt, and was attended by two monks with torches 
exactly to deſcribe. It fits cloſe to the body, and is cut || flaming in their hands. I then attempted to retire, but 
or {laſhed at the arms or elbows. Round her waiſt is || crouds were prefling on me behind, and I found it impoſ- g 
an embroidered girdle, and in her right band ſhe wieldsſible, without danger of being trodden to death. The 
the ſword with which ſhe expelled the enemies of her || poor wretch who was to ſuffer I judged to be about 
country. I am not ſurprized at the animated and en- || twenty-eight or thirty years of age. He did not wring 
. *thufiaſtic attachment which the French till ' cheriſh for j| his hands, nor ſhow any marks of terror and contrition 
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in tears or cries: but looked round on the ſpectators, in 
& manner that has often, I am perſuaded, been falſely 


Attributed to unconcern, and a hardened heart. But if 1 


might judge by his countenance, though he looked round, 

Coed ot SATA his thoughts Nele harrowed up, 

that vacant horror which appeared in his eyes ſcemed 

to ſhow that the faculties of the ſoul ſtood aloof from 

the body, even before the moment of their final ſepa- 
ration. $f : 

e When the executioner had brought him to the 


middle of the ſcaffold, he proceeded to ſtrip his ſhirt || 
om. his arms down to his waiſt, and then to, bind him 


to 2 crols, as it appcared to me. It was plain what 


effect the torture of the queſtion extraordinary had; as 


every joint was covered with blood, and he was incapa- 
ble of walking. The queſtion is not always the ſame ; 


but by this I imagine that he had been ftretched on a 
bed, till ſome of his veins and ligaments had burſt. The 
monks now began to talk to him, and to repeat ſome | 


prayers, and ſoon after turning from him began to ſing, 
f * a hymn. All this time I found myſelf vio- 
lently agitated, how I cannot deſcribe ; my ſenſations 


were ſuch as I never felt before. I accuſed myſelf of 


cruel curioſity, and whilft he was 5 made another 
attempt to get at a diſtance, as I was cloſe to the ſcaf- 
ſold: but my companion told me, I could not paſs the 
horſe, and gave me a phial of liquæur to drink, which 
be had taken the precaution to put in his pocket. Im- 
mediately as the monks turned their backs, the Bour- 
reau caught up the bar, and finiſhed his dreadful office 
of breaking the limbs, in leſs than a minute, without a 
fingle ſhriek, from the poor criminal. The blows were 
28 rapid as he could ſtrike them, one on each leg, and 
each thigh, two on cach arm, and two on the ribs. He 
then laid the mangled carcaſe on the wheel, which he 
brought forwards, and placed on the corner ſtake, which 
I mentioned as placed above the ſcaffold. Here, with 
his aiſtants, he folded each limb, ſo that every fracture 
appeared; and bound him in the manner in which he 
was to be expoſed. The monks after this began to talk 
to him again, and what ſurprized me, was, that he 
turned his head, and ſeemed able to attend, and to 
anſwer. In this fituation I. thought, according to his 
ſentence, he was to be left to linger till he expired, from 
the anguiſh of his broken limbs; but the Bourreau had 
not yet ſhewa the compaſſionate part of his office: for 
. ſoon after he brought a rope over the criminal's breaſt, 
and ſtaining it put in a minute a period to his life and 
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© The morning that we left Orleans we ſaw him ex- 
. poſed on the wheel, at the entrance of the foreſt, with 
. ſeven or eight-and-twenty others, who had undergone 
the ſame puniſhment. I his is an execution of which 1 
never was before, nor ever will be again a ſpectator.“ 
+ Beaugency, is a town and earldom, ſituated on the 
Loire, over which there is a ſtone bridge, about four 
" Jeagues below Orleans. The council who divorced 
Lewis XI. from Eleanor, heireſs of Guienne, who was 
_ afterwards married to Henry II. of England, fat in this 
town, in which there is now a manufacture of ſerges, 
and other woollen ſtuffs. | 


Guhateauneuf, Piviers, Clery, and Jurgeau, merit not a 
ticular deſcription. - EE 3s 
In the diſtrict called Sologne the chief places are, 
Romorentin, the capital, eight leagues from Blois to 
the ſouth. Here are ſome inferior courts of juſtice, and 
a manufacture of ſerges and woollen cloth. 
Abigay, a little town on the Nerres, but a dukedom 


* Sully 22 {call town on the Loire, which. is alſo aduke- | 
dom and 


In Chartrain or Beauce Proper, which is 14. leagues 
long, and 11 broad, the only place of note is Chartres, 
mk from Paris to the ſouth-weſt, and 13 from 
Orleans to the north-weſt. It ſtands on the Eure, and 


contains ſeveral convents and churches, beſides the ca- 


- thedral, and is alſo the ſeat of ſeveral inferior courts of 
juftice. The biſhop is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of | 
Paris has a revenue of 20, ooo livres, and pays to Rome 
- 4000 florins. The chief trade of this town. is in corn, | 
_ and its duke is likewiſe duke of Orleans. The grove of | 


— 


taxed to the pope in 5530 florins. 


 Aruids, mentigned by Julius Cizfar, was on a hill ncar | 


this town; and there is ſhewn in the cathedral a well 
into which a great many Chriſtians were thrown by 40 
der of the Proconſul Querimus. - | 


Nogent le Roi Gallardon, and Maintenon, which 1:4 
pave the title of Marchioneſs to Madame Frances d' Au. 
igne, miſtrels of Lewis XIV. and widow of the ce- 
lebrated French poet Scarron .. | 
Dunois is bounded on the eaſt by Orleanois, on the 
ſouth by Blaiſois, on the weſt by Vendomois, and on 


in Jength, and ſeven or eight in breadth, and has the 
title of a county or earldom, which has belonged to di- 
vers particular lords, and came at laſt to Charles of Or- 
leans of the. royal houſe of France, who was a long 
time priſoner in England. | | 

This country is watered by four rivers, viz. the Loire 
which paſſing by Chateau-Dun, divides itſelf into tw; 


branches, and forms an ifland called Champ de Mars, 


and vulgarly Chemars, where the inhabitants uſed for- 
merly to exerciſe themſelves in wreſtling, running, and 
| ſhooting : the Convoye, which has its ſpring in the 
foreſt of Orleans, and has this remarkable property, that 
it never overflows its banks, and its waters never grow 
| muddy, though the rain be ever ſo heavy. The Egre 
and the Hierre are the remaining two rivers. The prin- 
cipal places in Dunois are, | 

TChateau-Dun ſtands on an hill, and is ſeen at a great 
diſtance. The river Loir runs at the foot of the hill, on 
which this city is built; it is the capital of the county 
of Dunois, between Orleans, Chartres, Blois, and Ven- 
dome; nine leagues diſtant from the three. firſt, and ſe- 
ven from the laſt. It is an ancient city, in which there 
| is a Caſtle built by the counts of Dunois, dukes of Lon- 
gueville. In the caſtle there is an holy chapel, which 


has a rich chapter, and in which are the tombs of the 


| princes of the houſe of Longueville. There are in the 
town a royal abbey, a collegiate, and three parochial 
| churches ; beſides four parochial churches in the ſuburbs, 
which are N than the city. There was anciently a 
mint in this place, ſeveral pieces of money coined in it 
being ſtill extant with this inſcription, Dunis Caſtelli, 
This is the ſeat of an election, the diſtrict of which pro- 
duces wine, corn, and fruit. They alſo make cyder 
here; and in ſome pariſhes of this diſtri there are manu- 
factories of woollen ſtuffs, which they ſell at Tours, 
Orleans, and Paris. | | 

Marchenoir, a ſmall city between the Loir and the 
Loire, under the juriſdiction of Chateau-Dun. There 
is here a commandery of the order of St. Lazarus, and 
near this city a church, dedicated to St. Leonard, where 
it is thought the corpſe of that ſaint lies buried. 


| Vendoinois is a dukedom and Peerage, bounded on 


the north by Perche, on the ſouth by Turenne, on the 
eaſt by Dunois, and on the weſt by Maine. It contains 
no place worth mentioning but Vendome on the Loire, 
12 leagues weſt of Orleans, which has an abbey, a 
college, an hoſpital, a ſalt granary, two inferior courts 
of 1 ſeveral convents. | 

n Perche-Gouet are the ſmall villages of Brou, La 


l 2 Baſoche, Montmirail, Auton, and Halluye, which give 
The other ſmall towns in this diſtrict, viz. Meun, 


name to as many baronies. | 

In Blaiſois, (which is an earldom divided into upper 
and lower, and bounded on the ſouth by Berry, on the 
north by Beauce, on the eaſt by Orleanois, properly ſo 
called, and on the weſt by Touraine) the only town of 
note is Blois, in latin Bleſæ, the capital, whence the 


which it has a ſtone bridge, twelve leagues from Orleans 
to the ſouth-weſt. Here are ee eee and con- 
vents, a ſalt- office, a chamber of accounts, ſome infe- 
rior courts of . juſtice, a celebrated caſtle. It is the ſee 
of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Paris, 
and has a revenue of 24,000 livres, out of which he is 
| In the caſtle are 
ſhewn the chambers where the duke of Guiſe, and his 
brother, the cardinal, were murdered, in 1588, The 


in France. Four leagues from the town, to the north- 
eaſt, is the royal palace of Chambord, on the little river 
Caſſon, in the middle of a ſpacivus park, well ſtocked 
with deer. Its palace is reckoned the fineſt piece of Go- 


thic architecture in France, and was built by F N I. 
| Here 


* The other Imall towns of this diſtrict ate, Bonneval, 


the north by the Leſſer-Perche. It is about 10 = 


country derives its name. It ſtands on the Loire, over 


counts of Blois were antiently the moſt powerful lords 


Here Staniſlaus, the dethroned king of Poland, reſided: 
* ſome years, and here marſhal Saxe, on whom the king 
| had conferred, the palace, died in 1750, as did his heir, 
"the count de Frieſe, in 1755. There are ſeveral other 
7 to the king, and 

ſome to noblemen; and alſo ſeveral ſmall towns. The 


palaces in this diſtrict, ſome belong} 


foreſt of Blois lies a little to the weft of that town. 
In Gaſtinois Orleanois, the principal places are, 
Mont-Argis on the Loing, 20 leagues from Paris. It 

is defended by a caſtle, contains ſome courts of judica- 
ture, 4 college and ſeveral convents, and 18 A dukedom 
and peerage. belonging to the duke of Orleans. 


I bree leagues from the above is Chatillong ſur Loing, 


a ſmall town, but a dukedom and peerage. | 

Chateau Regnard on the Ouaine, contains a manufac- 
tory of coarſe woollen cloth; St. Fargeau is a dukedom, 
uy Coſne on the Loire has ſeveral conyents, a ſalt of- 


fice, and ſome iron works in the neighbourhood. | 
Tue Government of NyvERNO1S, 


THE government of Nivernois is a dukedom and 
peerage, within the juriſdiction of the parliament of Pa- 
ris. hs is bounded on the ſouth by Bourbonnois, on the 
north by Gatinois and Aurenois, on the weſt by Berry, 


and on the eaſt by Burgundy, being about 20 leagues in | 
extent both ways, as it is nearly of a circular form, and | 


yielding corn, wine, fruit, woad, pit-coal, iron-ore, 


and mineral ſprings. The maſt barren and mountainous | 


part of it is the diſtrict of Morvant, It is watered by 
ſeveral rivers, of which three are navigable, viz. the 
Loire, the Allier, and the Yonne, The moſt conſider- 
able places in it are. | , 
Nevers, antiently Noviodorum, and afterwards Niver- 


num, the capital of the province, ſituated 38 leagues 


from Paris to the ſouth, and taking its name from the ri- 
vulet Nievre, in Latin Niveris, which, with the Allier, 
falls near the town, into the Loire. Here are ſeveral 
churches, convents, and courts of juſtice, with manu- 
factures of glaſs, white-iron, and earthen-ware,. and a 
ſtately ſtone bridge over the Loire. The biſhop of this 
town is lord of three caſtlewards, and ſuffragan to Sens, 
with a revenue of 20, ooo livres, out of which he pays 
to Rome a taxation of 1250 florins. About two leagues 
from hence, at the village of Pouges, in the road to Pa- 
ris, is a noted mineral ſpring. - , - © 

. Clamecy, a ſmall town, at the conflux of the Yonne 
and Beuvron, fix leagues from Auxerre, On the other 
fide the Yonne is Pantenor, a borough, or ſuburb of 


Clamecy, where is. the ſee of a biſhop, ſtiled biſhop of 


Bethlehem; becauſe Runier, biſhop of Bethlehem in Pa- 
leftine, being obliged to quit that country in 1180, fol- 


lowed Guy, count of Nevers, into France, and had a 


ſmall biſhopric aſſigned him here. He is nominated by 
the duke + j Nevers ; and, as his income is very ſmall, 
he receives penſions and gratifications from the other bi- 
ſhops, for whom he- performs the epiſcopal functions, 
when fick or infirm. | 

Chatel on the Vonne is an earldom. Deſize on an iſ- 
land formed by the Loire and Airon, has an old caſtle 
and ſeveral convents; St. Pierre le Montier is a little 
town five leagues ſouth of Nevers; and Daouzy on the 
Nohin, is the capital of a little diſtrict called Don- 
2iois. b | | 

La Charité took its name from the great liberality 
exerciſed. here formerly towards poor people and pilgrims 
by the monks of Cluny, who have here a rich Rey 
the prior of which is ſpiritual and temporal lord of the 
City. It is ſituated on the declivity of an hill, which. by 
an eaſy deſcent advances to the river Loire, over which 
there is here a fine ſtone bridge: being diflant five leagues 
from Nevers to the north, and ſeven from Bourges to the 
eaſh, It is adorned with a large market-place and ſeveral 
churches. This city ſuffered much damage during the 
Engliſh wars in France, as alſo in the time of the civil 
wars, the proteſtants having taken and burnt it. 


85 The Government of BounBONNOIS. 


THIS government is bounded on the ſouth by Au- 
rergne, on the north by Berry and Nivernois, on the 
eaſt, by Burgundy and Forea, and an the weſt by Upper 
Marche. It is 30 leagues long, 20 broad, fruitful in 
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| 


| 


- belongs to the 


royal family of France are deſcended. This government 
ince of Conde, whoſe authority is very 
great, but cauſes of importance muſt be referred to the 
parliament of Paris. The principal places are, | 

Moutins on the Allier, 48 leagues ſouth of Paris, re- 


ceived. its name from the numerous mills in its vicinity. It 


contains ſeveral churches, convents, courts of judicature, 
manufactories of hardware, iron, ſteel, & c. and is upon 
the whole a handſome populous town. In the church 
belonging to the nuns of the viſitation is the magnificent 
tomb of duke Henry II. of Montmorenci, who fell a ſa- 
crifice to the reſentment of cardinal Richelieu; and near 
the town there is an admirable mineral ſpring. © 
Bourbon le Archambaud, five leagues ps of Moulins, 
is remarkable for its mineral waters, hot and cold, and 
for ſtones reſembling diamonds and cut glaſs, which are 
found in the rocks near the town. | | 
Mont Lugan, near the Cher, with a ſtone bridge over 
that river, has ſeveral convents, churches, and courts of 
PERS with a ſalt office and an hoſpital ; and a neigh- 
Hoya town, named Neris, has ſome excellent 
ot batns, - | | 


The Government of Lionnots. 


THIS government contains the provinces of Lion- 
nois, Forez, and Beaujolois ; and is bounded to the north 
by Maconnois and Burgundy ; to the ſouth by. Vivarais 
and Velais; to the eaſt the Soane and the Rhone part it 
from Breſſe and Dauphinẽ; and to the weft it terminates 
on Auvergne. It produces corn, wine, and fruit, pat- 


| ticularly excellent cheſnuts, with pit-coal, and mineral 


ſprings ; and about four leagues from Lyons is a mine 
of copper and vitriol. Appeals lie from hence to the 
parliament of Paris. The principal rivers of the pro- 
vince are the Rhone, the Soane, and the Loire. Under 
the governor in chief, as in all the other provinces, are 
ſeveral ſub-governors. 
Lionnois, properly ſo called, is twelve leagues long, 
and ſeven broad. Antiently it was ſubject either to counts, 
or to the archbiſhop and chapter of Lyons; but in the 
year 1563, the juriſdiftion devolved to the crown. The 
only place in it worth deſcribing is, | 
yons, from which it takes its name, and which is 
one of the fineft and 'moſt conſiderable cities in Europe. 
It ſtands at the conflux of the Rhone and Soane, and 


is ſaid to have been founded by Lucius Munatius Plancus, 
before Chrift ; and to have had the Latin 


41 or 42 
name of Lugdunum, from a place of the Gauls that 
ſtood upon a hill hereabouts, and was called Lugdun, 
i. e. the hill of ravens. There are ſtill ſome remains of 


| the ſtately buildings with which the Romans adorned 


this city, which is now the ſecond of France, having 
two fine ſquares, in one of which is an equeſtrian ſtatue 
of braſs of Lewis XIV. a beautiful town-houſe, a noble 
ſtone- bridge over the Rhone, with two of wood, and 
one of ſtone, over the Soane, a t number of convents 
and churches, beſides the —— four ſuburbs, fix 

tes, an exchange, an - obſervatory, a public library, 
8 hoſpitals, « lon an wort furniſhed with 
military ſtores, and three forts, It is noted for manufac- 
tories of gold and ſilver ſtuffs, gold and filver laces, and 
ſilks of all ſorts. The number of looms, however, and 
the trade of this city, are far ſhort of what they were 
formerly. The archbiſhop of Lyons has ſeveral other 
archbiſhops and biſhops immediately ſubordinate to him, 
with a revenue of 48, ooo livres, out of which his taxa- 
tion to Rome is 3000 florins. He ſtiles himſelf count 
of Lyons. 'The environs of this city are very pleaſant, 
and it is very advantageouſly ſituated for trade for an in- 
land town, but its ſtreets are narrow. In the town houſe 
is an ancient plate of braſs, on which is engraved the 
oration which the emperor Claudius, when he was cenſor, 
delivered before the Roman ſenate, in behalf of the citi- 
zens of Lyons. N | ATE 
Foxe is divided into Upper and Lower, and had for- 
merly counts of its own; but in the year 1 532, Francis I. 
annexed. it to the crown. It is a large fruitful valley, 


watered by the Loire, and ſeveral other ſmaller rivers, 
and took its name from the town antiently called Forum 
Seguſianorum, and now Feurs, or Fors, a. ſmall place, 

Fs 2 which 


349 
corn, wine, and paſturage; and is watered by the Loire, 
Allier and Cher. From its ancient dukes, the prefent 
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near it. The other towns of. this country are, 


- 


which ſtands on the Loire, and has a ſulphureous ſpring 


St. Etienne de Furans, a'populous.tawn on the river 


F urans, where is a very, conliderable trade, and a manu- 


- 


Jacture of fire- arms, and :other works of iron and 
ſteel. "IK - by. 4 244149 7 1 + 1. 20 100 4 
St. Galmier, a ſmall place, near! the Loire, where is a 


DONS, of a vinous taſte, and very: wholeſome,, called 
ont-forte. 1% FEET ati g 


St. Rambert, a little town on the Loire. n 
Montbriſon, the; chief place of the diſtrict, having 


x 


#veral. churches, convents, and courts of juſtice, with a 
college. ; | 


Roanne, on the Loire, is a duchy peerdom belonging 


to the Duke de la Fuillade. From this place the mer- 
chants of Lyons convey their goods to ſeveral parts of 
the kingdom. 


Beaujolois, near the Soane, ten leagues in length and ö 


eight in breadth, is ſertile, but contains no conſider- 
able place except Ville Franche, which is ſituated on the 
Moran, contains a granary of ſalt, and an academy of 
polite literature. IL 


De Government of AUVERGNE. 


THIS government, which is within the juriſdiftion of 
the parliament of Paris, is bounded on the ſouth by the 
Cevennes, on the north by Bourbonnois, on the eaſt by 
Forez, and on the weſt by Limoſin, Quercy and La 
Mauche. It is 40 leagues long, 30 broad, and divided 


into Upper and Lower. The rivers are the Allier, the | 


Dargogne, and the Alagnon; the manuſactures, filks, 
ſtuffs, cloths, laces, iron works, paper; and the produce 
corn, wine, cattle, cheeſe, coals, &c. In Upper Avergne | 
the principal places are | 
St. Flour, the capital, which is ſituated at the foot of 
Mount Cantal, one of the higheſt in Auvergne. It took 
its name from that of a biſhop, who having come hither 
from Languedoc to-preach the goſpel towards the end of 


* 


the fourth century, died, and was buried here; and it is 


now the ſec of a biſhop, who is lord of the city, though 
ſubject in ſpirituals to the archbiſhop of Bourges, and 
has a revenue of 12, ooo livres per annum, out of which 
he is taxed to Ro goo florins. Here is a conſiderable 
traffic in rye and mules, as well as in knives, carpets, 
and cloths:.... - 1 25 is? 4 4 ' 
Aurillac, on the Jordane, 10 leagues weſt of St. Flour, 
contains ſeveral convents, inferior courts of judicature, 
manufactories of tapeſtry and lace, a caſtle, &c. | 

Murat, on the Allangon, is inhabited by braziers and 
lace makers; and Mauriac, on the Dardogne, is about 
ſeven leagues from Aurillac to the north weſt, 

In. Lower. Auvergne, the chief places are, | 

Clermont, the capital of the whole province, ſituated 
near the mountain called Pui de Domme, 14 leagues from 
St. Flour. to the north, betwixt the rivers Artier and 
Bedat. It was built by the emperor Auguſtus, and thence 


was antiently. called Auguſtonemetum, or Auguſtone- 


moſum. Here are ſeveral churches beſides the cathedral; 
many courts of juſtice, abbies, convents, &c. It is 
the 5 of a biſhop ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Bourges. 
In the neighbourhood of the town are ſeveral petrifying 
ſprings, one of which, in the ſuburb of St. Allire, has 
formed a ſolid rock and a kind of: bridge, under.which the 
rivulet of Firidaine paſſes. Of this natural curioſity, 
and of the town itſelf, we have the following account 
from a. very late traveller. The ſituation (of Clermont) 
is agreeable, on a little eminence to which the acceſs 
is gradual and eaſy. The place itſelf ſeems to have been 
built in an age the moſt barbarous. The ſtreets are fo 
narrow and winding that no carriage can enter them, 
and the buildings correſpond to the other parts; but to 
compenſate fox the inconvenience, the ſuburbs are charm- 
ing and the houſes modern and elegant. I viſited, this 
morning, the petrifying ſpring which Charles the IX th 
is ſaid to have ſurveyed with ſo much wonder and plea- 
ſure. It is only a quarter of a mile from the town; In 
the courſe of ages it has formed a ridge of ſtone or in- 
cruſtation not leſs than 16 feet in height, above 100 feet 
long, aud in ſome parts near 10 in thickneſs. As it im- 
peded, and at length totally ſtopped the current of a little 
rivulet which interſected its courſe, the inhabitants were 
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obliged to dig a paſſage through it. The ſtream is now | 


| new bridge actoſs the rivulet into which it 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY: 


directed into another thennel and has begun to form 4 
__ 
Montfefrond, a little town a quarter of a league from 
Clermont; Riom, two leagues from Clermont to the 
north, where the anti nt dukes of Auvergne uſed to keep 
their court. At preſent here are ſeveral churchies and 
inferior courts of juſtice, with a college ; and the neigh. 
bouring country is ſo pleaſant, that it is called the garden 
of Auvergne. mag | 
Montpenſier, a ſmall town, five leagues from Cler- 
mont to the north, giving name to a duchy- peerdom, 
which belongs to the duke of Orleans. | 
Aigue-Perſe, a ſmall town, but the capital of the 
duchy of Montpenſier, three leagues from Riom, on the 
river Luzon. ' Near it is a ſpring, which boils violently, 
and makes a noiſe like water thrown upon lime, and yet 
is cold, and without any remarkable taſte. | 
Thiers, or Thiern, a conſiderable town, fix leagues 
from Clermont to the eaſt. It has the greateſt variety 
of manufactures, and the moſt trade of any town in 
Auvergne. | | 
Brioude, a very antient town on the Allier. Here is a 


which reſts on two high mountains. The town took its 
name from the bridge, Briva, in the language of the 
| Gauls, ſignifying a bridge. To diſtinguiſh this from 
another ſmall town in the neighbourhood of the fame 
name, it is called Vieille-Brioude, i. e. Old Brioude. 
Near the ſmall towns of Vic-le-Comte and Artonne, 
in Lower Auvergne, are mineral waters; as there are 
alſo at Mont d'Or, or the Golden Mountain, which is 
the higheſt in Auvergne, At Vic-le-Comte is a chapel, 
and a fine palace built by the duke of Albany, who was 
of the royal family of Scotland, and viceroy of that king- 
dom, during the minority of James V. | 


? 


De Government of LiMosin, | 


THIS government is bounded on the eaſt by Auvergne, 


on the weft by Angoumois and Peingord, on the ſouth 
by Quercy, and on the north by Poitou and La Marche. 
It is 25 leagues long, near as many broad, the whole 
being divided into Upper and Lower. The Upper parts 


are cold and mountainous, the Lower warm and fruit- 


—c 


ful ; the produce -being rye, barley, buck-wheat, cheſ- 
nuts, oxen, cows, horſes, &. Alſo lead, tin, copper, 
iron and ſteel. The rivers 'are the Vienne, the Vizere, 
and the Dordogne. = an | 

The government is managed by a chief governor, a 
general lieutenant, and two ſub-governors; but the 
whole is under the juriſdiction of the parliament of Bour- 
deaux. e C1247 | | 

In Upper Limoſin, the principal places are, 

Limoges, on the Vienne, 65 leagues ſouth of Paris, 
the capital of the whole government. 
abbies and convents, is the ſeat of ſeveral courts of judi- 
cature, and the ſee of a biſhop. Here are adi 
of paper, leather and woollen cloths; four aqueducts 
conſtructed by the Romans, and other remains of anti- 
quity, but the whole is but indifferently built. 

St. Leonard, on the Vienne, contains a chapter and 
manufactories of paper and cloth ; and St. Iriez on the 
Iſle hath likewiſe a chapter and ſome conſiderable: iron 

mines in the neighbourhood. | * 

Chalus, a town and caſtle ſituated at the ſpring of the 
Tardouere, one of the rivers that fall into the Charente, 
is ſix leagues diſtant from Limoges to the north-weſt. 
This little city has the title of a county or earldom, and 
belonged formerly to the viſcounts of Limoges. It hap- 
pened that a gentleman of Limoſin found upon his eſtate 
a treaſure, Which had been buried there many ages before. 


It conſiſted of the ſtatues of an emperor and his conſort, 


ſitting round a table with their children, the whole being 
of ſolid gold. Richard I. king of England, who was 
then maſter of Limoſin, pretended that the treaſure be- 
longed to him as ſovereign lord of the country where it 
was found. The gentleman was willing to give him 
part of it ; but ſeeing that the king claimed the whole, 
he implored the protection of the viſcount of Limoſin, 


who gave him leave to take ſanctuary in his caſtle of 


Chalus. Richard going to beſiege the place, was wounded 


| with an arrow ſhot by a'croſs-bow-man, and died of the 
wound 


very extraordinary bridge, ſuppbſed to be a work of the 
Romans, being very long and lofty, but of only one arch, 
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wound April 6, 1199. There is a famous horſe, fair 
kept here every year on St. George's dar. 
n Lower Limofin, the principal places are 
Tulle, the capital at the conflux of the Coureze and 


4 ; 1 
EUROPE. ee eee e 
has ſeveral convents and churches, two hoſpitals, an 
| abbey, and a caſtle. | In the latter the - officers; of the 
courts of juſtice refide. The town has ſeveral manufac- 
tories, many peculiar privileges, and ſome trade in 
timber. wats”) af a dngtolidn 

Dun-le-Roi, on the Auron, belongs to the royal de- 
meſnes; Chateauneuf appertains to the count Pantchar- 
tram; Mehun on the Evre has a caſtle, built by Charles 
VII. in which he abſurdly ſtarved himſelf to death for 
fear of being poiſoned; and Virzon on the Evre, ant 
Cher, contain ſeveral convents with an abbey, and college. 

17782 on the Nevre, II leagues ſouth of Burges, is 
well fortified, and has a caſtle. This place gives title 
of 1 to an Engliſh duke, viz. The duke of Rich- 
e ener e e 
Henrichment, five leagues north of Bourges, belongs 
to the duke of Sully, and contains a caſtle. Sancerre on 
the Loire is the property of the houſe of Bourbon Conde; 
Charoſt on the Amon is defended by a caſtle. La Cha- 
tre on the Indre appertains to the prince of Condé, . as 
does Chateau- Roux, 15 leagues north of Bourges 

Deols, or Bourg-Deols, called alſo Bourg-Dieux, a 
ſmall town on the river Indrę, near Clare own, Here 
was antiently a benediCtine abbey, very rich.. -!; 
Argenton, a, town on the Creuſe, 18 leagues from 
Bourges to the ſouth-weſt. Here is a college for polite 
literature, with a church and a conpent. 


Söolan, 14 leagues fouth of Limoges. It is the ſee of a 
Ek 280 2 abral lord of 8 and ſuffragan 
to the archbiſhop of Bourges. Here are ſeveral inferior 
courts of judicature, and convents. | 
Brive, on the Coureze, 17 5 — ſouth of Limoges, 

had its name of Brive from its bridge; and Turelle, four 
leagues from Tulle, is the capital of a viſcounty, and be- 
longs to the family of the du * 


bs of ov 


e of Bouillon. 
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De Government of La MARCHE: 


THIS country is bounded on the ſouth by Limoſin, 
on the north by Berry, on the . weſt by Poitou, and on 
the eaſt by Auvergne; being about 22 leagues from eaſt 
to weſt, and eight or ten from north to. ſouth, and lying 
"within the juriſdiction of the parliament of Paris. It 
is Wat by the Vienne, the Cher, the Creuſe, and 
the Gartempe; and is not only fruitful in corn, but 
produces ſome wine. It is a dukedom and peerage, and, 
beſides a chief governor, has a general- lieutenant, and 
two ſub-⸗governors. The CES places in it are, 
Gueret, the capital of the province, ſituated. in the 
Upper Marche. on the river Gartempe, ten leagues from 
Limoges, to ch 


e ſouth-weſt. Here are ſeveral inferior 
"courts of juſtice, with a college, two convents, a priory, 
and an hoſpital. Anthony V arillas, the: famous, but 
not very faithful, hiſtorian, was born, and founded a 
convent here. 5 ee 
Aubuſſon, a ſmall, but pretty populous town, on the 
river Creuſe. It has a manufacture of bg and be- 
Jongs to the duke de la Fuillade, whoſe ſurname. is || 24. It is watered by ſeveral rivers, the chief of which 
PAubuſſon. © N . Is are the Loire, the Cher, the Creuſe, and the Vienne. 
=” The other ſmall towns in this province worth men- T'he climate is very mild, and the ſoil, in general, very 
- ionjng are, Felletin, Grand-mont, or Gram- mont, fertile; but there are ſome: barren ſpots! in it. In the 


Tue Government of TOouUnAN E. 0 9252 

. THIS province and its capital derive their name 
| from the Turones. The former is bounded to the ſouth 
by Berry and Poitou, to the north by the river Maine, to 
the weft by Anjou, and to the eaſt by Orleannois; its 
greateſt breadth being about 22 leagues, and its length 


Dofat, and Bellac. e I country of Noyers are mines of iron and copper. This 
= ents 1 AY en 1:44 4.4} | Province, had formerly counts of its own; but in 1202 
Di Government of BERRY. I was united with the crown, and, in 1356. was raiſed 
. +5 46 - HEY ; $iaf bi a> SS 3. 7 cv 4367 3 FEE" „ * 


5 PFC to a dukedom and peerage. It lies within the juriſdiction 
THE county of Berry is bounded, on the ſouth by of, the parliament of Paris, and, beſides a chief gover- 
Bourbonnois and Marche, on the north by net, nor, has a general-lieutenant, and a ſub-governor. The 
on the welt by Nivernois: its greateſt length being abet principal places in it are 57 
J Jeagues, and its breadth about 28. Its name, and] Tours, antiently Caſarodunum, and Turones, the ca- 
f of its capital Bourges, are derived from the antient I pital of the province, which alſo takes its name from it; 
HBithkiges, ſurnamed Cubi, to diſtinguiſh them from the ſituated on the Loire, about 11 leagues from Blois, to 
other Bituriges, called Vibiſci, who were thoſe of Bour- || the north-weſt., Here is a fine bridge over the Loire, ſe- 
deaux. The air of this province is temperate, and. the || veral inferior courts of, juſtice, a great many churches and 
ſoil fruitful, producing wheat, rye, wine, good fruit, a || convents, a mint, a ſalt- office, a mall, reckoned the 
reat deal of flax and hemp, and fine paſture, both for || fineſt in the kingdom, an academy; of belles letters, and 
ſheeb and black cattle. Near Vierzon is a mine of oker, | the ſee of an archbiſhop, whoſe e income amounts 
and near Bourges quarries of ſtone. Here are ſeveral || to 40, ooo livres, and his taxation to Rome to 9500 flg- 
rivers, the chief of which are the Loire, the Creuſe, the || rins. The cathedral. is a fine building; containing a li- 
Cher, the Large and Leſſer Saudre, the Indre, the Orron, ¶brary, in which are ſome antient manuſcripts. This city is 
the Aurette, the Moulon, and the Eyre. There is alſo || free, the people paying no taille, or tallage. In 733 


a lake, called the lake of Villiers, which is 123 7 large. || Charles Martel defeated the Saracens near this place with 
io 
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This province, like moſt of the others, had formerly a very. great ſlaughter, . The manufactory of ſilks, and 
counts and viſcounts of its own; but in the reign of of 801 and ſilver brocades was ſo great here formerly, 


that the number of weavers amounted to 20, 00. There 
is ſtill a ſilk and cloth manufactory, but nothing in com- 
pariſon of hat it once was. 
Amboiſe, a town ſituated at the conflux of the Amaſſe 
and Loire, over the laſt of Which it has a fine ſtone bridge, 
about five leagues from Lours and Blois. Here Charles 


Philip I. it was united to the crown. It lies within the 
juriſdiction of the parliament of Paris, and beſides a 
governor, has a general-lieutenant, and two ſub-gover- || 
nors. The principal 33 ! oo os cod des 
Bourges, antiently Bituriges, and Bituricæ, and alſo | 
Avaricum, the nia of the whole province, ſituated at the | 


conflux of the Evre, with the Avron, and other riyulets, | 
18 miles from Orleans to the ſouth. It is of a large ex- 
tent, and has ſome. particular privileges, but is thinly | 


peopled, as having no manner of trade. Here, however, 


VIII. was born and died ; and, in 1560, 1200 perſons, 
moſt of them of rank and quality, and proteſtants, were 
hanged, drowned, or beheaded, being charged with con- 
ſpiring to kill the king and the royal family; though, in 


are ſeveral inferior courts of juſtice, particularly a mare- reality, their deſign was only to obtain liberty of con 
chauſſee, whoſe office it is to provide for the ſecurity of ſcience, and to remove the Guiſes. The name of Hu- 
the roads, and to ſeize and judge all vagabonds, idle || gonot is ſaid, to have had its riſe in this town,” wherein 
ſtrolers, highwaymen, &c. Here are likewiſe ſeveral con- || alſo the civil war broke out in 1561. Beſides a eg... 
vents, a cathedral, ſeveral churches, of which ſome are || an hoſpital, and two churches, here are feveral;convents” 
collegiate, an elegant chapel called holy chapel, a very || and inferior courts of juſtice... + 4 1 
ancient univerſity, and a palace built by John duke of Loches, in Latin, 3 ed on the river Indre, 
Berry, where the governor refides, and in which the {| feven leagues from Amboiſe to the ſouth. - Here is a 
courts of juſtice are held. A few handſome ſquares and || ftrong caſtle, in one of the ſubterraneous paſſages of 
a ſtately town-houſe in ſome meaſure embelliſh the city. || which Lewis Sforza, duke of Milan, was kept priſoner 
A fine palace belongs to the archbiſhop, who ſtiles him- ten years. In one of the two alſo, which are kept 
ſelf primate of Aquitaine, and has five ſuffragans. in this caſtle, _ cardinal Balve, Ro of Algiers, was 
Iſſoudim on the Theols, fix leagues weſt af Bourges, j1 confined by Lewis XII, | on 
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Chinon, on the Vienne, —_ 
great number of convents. The celebrated Rabelais 
-was x native of this town; and, A. D. 1189, Henry II. 
king of England, died in the caſtle here. Ten leagues 
oat of Tours is:La Hayne, the birth place of the great 
me Government Au 


- | T'HIS province and government, which'is 26 leagues 
long, and 24 broad, is bounded by Poitou to the ſouth, | 
p zine to the . to the n by 
Bretagne to the weſt. It is fruitful, pleaſant, well wa- 
tered, and within juriſdiction of the parliament of 
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Faris. The principal places are, 


has four churches, and A 
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Angers, the capital, ſituated on the -Maignne, bear 


where the Loire and Sarte fall into it, and now called in 
Latin Anadegavum, but antiently Julio-magus. It is a 
urge city, being the ſee of a biſhop, who is A to 
the archbiſhop of Tours, and has a revenue of 26, ooo 
livres, out of which his taxation to Rome is 1700 florins, 
and containing, beſides the cathedral, a great many 
Thurches, of which ſome are collegiate, a ſtrong caſtle, 
ſeveral abbies and convents, a ſalt-office, and à mint. 
Here alſo are ſeveral inferior courts of juſtice, a ſeminary, 
an academy of belles letters, an univerſity, and ſome re- 
mains of- an antiquities, - The firſt walls of the city 
were built by John, king of England, and'duke of An- 
jou: The inhabitants are employed chiefly in bleaching 
and linen, refining ſugar, and making camblets, 
pes, and fine woollen ſtuffs, ſtriped with filk and gold. 
It is ſaid of Angers, that it ſtands low, has high ſteeples, 
rich whores, and poor fchotars. OO 
Chateau-Gontier, a pretty large town on the river 
Maienne, five or fix leagues from Angers. Here is a 
caſtle, ſeveral churches and convents, with manufactures 
of linen cloth and ſerges, and mineral ſprings. + '/ 
Pont de Sc, in Latin, Pons Saii, ſo called from a long 
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want of diſcernment becomes 


— 


| grace; yet they 


They plume themſelues upon their, courteſy, and fanc 
A ee is confined 4 the natives of 8 | 
only. An excellent writer very juſtly ſays, The French 
may be characteriged as being well mannered, tather than 
| well bred.” They are indiſcriminately complaiſant and 
officious, but they ſeldom kno how to adjult their beha- 
| viour to the ſituation and character of thoie they converts 
All is a repeated round of politenefs, which for 

often ridiculous, 


and always diſguſtful $0 ſentimental people.” The mog 


— 


adject flattery and diffimulation coft them nothin 81 the 
[even value themſelyes/ upon them, as conſtituting er 


eſſence of politeneſs. Sincerity is therefore not to be ex. 
| pected in their plauſible profeſſions; nor is candour to be 
| hoped for from their moft ſolenin promiſes.” A very judi- 
cious and experienced writer has indeed attempted ta pal- 
late this part of their character, and indeed with ſome ap- 
b pearance of reaſon 3 but We ſhall ive the excuſe in his 
own words. | “ The French { fays he) have been cenſured 
for infincerity ; but this is a fault which they poſſeſs in no 
greater degree than their neighbours; and 4 imputation 
is generally owing to their exceſs of civility, which throws 
a ſuſpicious light upon their candour. The French in 
| private life have juſt as much virtue as other European 
nations, and bave given as many proofs of generoſity and 


— 
wy 


diſintereſtedneſs; dut this is far from being the character 


t, which has ptepoſſeſſed the Engliſh 


| of their 1 ‚ | 
| _—— t whole: nation 3 and when the French are no 
Ser 


formidable, they will be no longer thought 
faithleſs. “ WR oh r V6 ih 

No people bear the frowns of the world with a better 
cannot ſuſtain proſperity with equal mo- 
deration; but upon the leaſt elevation of fortune be- 
come intolerably vain, arbitrary, inſolent and imperious. 
In their loweſt circumſtances, they are capricious and li- 
| tigious, and ſucceſs: encreaſes and gives a keener edge to 
their captious temper. The women enjoy great freedoms, 
which are authorized by faſhion ; and even when they 
appear too licentious, the men are afraid to reſtrain them, 


bridge over the Loire, on whieh it ſtands, about a league 
and a qi from Angers to the eaſt, having a- caſtle, 


and, in the neighbourhood; quarries of black and white 


{ leſt their politefſe ſhould be called in queſtion, and the 
ſhould fall under the imputation of bein * ws 


marble; and freeftone. Some think the bridge here is That modeſt deportment which is ſo much admired in 


the Pons | 
Saumur, a town on the ſouth bank of the river Loire, 

over which it has aftone-bridge, fix leagues from Angers 

to the ſouth. Here is a caſtle, ſeveral convents, churches, 

and inferior courts of juſtice,” er with an univer- | 
fity, and fome trade in faltpetre, ſugar, fteel, iron-works, | 
medals, rings, chaplets, and - ftrings of beads. It was 
one - of cautionary: towns 
and during the time of its being in their hands, the 
celebrated John Cameron, à Scoteh divine, was for Jome 
time profeſſor of Divinity in the univerſity. The diſtrict 


Ligeris mentioned in Cæſar's commentaries. - | 


given to the proteſtants ; | 


other countries, is bere deemed ruſticity; and ſuppoſed to 
ſpring from the want of 4now:ing life, ar being early ig- 
troduced into genteel company. Hence the ladies are cele- 
brated more for their fprightly wit, and degage behaviour, 
than for their perfonal beauty. The a com- 
pared wich thoſe of England, may juſtly. be deemed 
ugly and dirty; but if they ate not ſo handſome they are 
livelier, and if they are not ſo neat, they are much 


is called Saumurois, and the governor of that, as well as 
the town and caftle, is independent of the governor of 
the province. While the town was in the hands of the 
proteſtants, it was very opulent, but has conſiderably 
declined 
tholics, | 
- Dos, three leagues 


weſt of Saumur, is a ve pretty 


town; and has ſome confiderable fairs. Here is a fountain 
in the formof « horſe-ſhoe, which is ne of the fineſt things 


” + £ © 


Briſſac, on the Aubance, has a park, a handſome caſtle, 
and a kind of lake, near à league in lengn. 
La Flecke contained the moſt celebrated jeſuits college 
in Chriſtendom, previous to the ſuppreſſion of the order. 
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HE French are not fo large, ſtrong or robuſt as the 
Germans and Engliſh; but they are in general more 
lively and active. Their complexions are but very indif- 
ferent, which perhaps might originally give riſe to the 
nauſeous cuſtom of painting, which is now ſo univerſally 
wactifed by the females of all ranks, and by many of the 
males throughout the whole kingdom, With reſpect to 
their diſpoſitions, ' they are ſprightly, gay, vain, raſh and 


. e ſpirits,” are merry in the 
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ſince its being re · poſſeſſed by the Roman Ca- 


admirable uſe to the gov 


ſeldom. dejeRed by ve,. 


merrier. 5 

þ - - I. 2 . , ts 

| The reafon's plain, which ev'ry ſoul right hit on, 
<< -What trims a Frenchman, overſets a Briton, 


In us reflexion breeds a ſober ſadneſs, © iy: 
Which either ends in politics or madneſs.” | 


<6: The genius and manners (ſays a late writer) of the 


F —_ are well known and have been the ſubject of 
many able pens. A national vanity is their predominant 


character, and they are perhaps the only people, ever 
heard of who r Wee 
weakneſs,” It ſupports them under misfortunes, and 
impels them to actions to which true courage inſpires 
other nations. This character, however, is conſpicuous 
only in the higher and middling ranks where it produces 
excellent oſficers, for the common ſoldiers of France 


I have few or no ideas of heroiſm. Hence it hath been 
l abſerved, with great juſtice, of the French and Engliſh, 
| that the French officers will lead if their ſoldiers will 


Follow, and the Engliſh ſoldiers will. follow, if their 
1 officers will lead. This ſame principle of vanity is of 
ernment, becauſe the lower 
ranks, when they ſee theit ſuperiors elated, as in the 
time of the laſt war with England, under the moſt diſ- 
graceful loſſes, never think that they are unfortunate; 
thence 174 the paſſive ſubmiſſion of the French 
under all their ealamities. This national vanity. is in 
nothing more diſcernable than in their writings, in Which, 
when they mention the inhabitants of any other king: 
dom. or, ſtate, they take care not to omit ſome compli- 
ment to their oun ſuperiority... Hence the | Britiſh 
Roſcjug,thus, very juſtly.agdreflzs the Engliſh nation- 


i 


66 When- 


EUROPE.] 


% Whene ler the wits of France take pen in hand, 
_ « Togiveaſketch'of you, and this our land; 
7 One ſettled maxim-thro' the whole we ſee, 
« To wit Their great ſuperiorit. 
«« Urge what you will, they ſtill have this to ſay, 
« That you who ape them are leſs wife than they. 
« Tis thus theſe well-bred letter- writers uſe us, 
« They tripioler here, with half an eye peruſe us, 
tc Embrace us, cat our meat and then abuſe us. 
« Shou'd uu be ever from yourſelf eſtrang ! 
The cock will crow to ſee the lion chang d; 
« To boaſt our liberty is weak and van. 
While tyrant vices in our boſom reign; 
« Nor liberty alone, a nation ſaves; with" 
« Corrupted-freemen- are the worſt of flaves. | 
« Would you re-kindle all your antient fires, 
« Extinguiſh firſt your ror vain deſires; 
« Still it is yours, your glories to retrieve . 
- . — 25 — and the tree ſhall live.? 
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Though the French affect wit in their converſation, 
trifles/are uſually the objects of their diſcourſe, and they 
even inveſtigate important objects in a trivial and ſuper- 
e 
We inſert the following as a juſt and animated pic- 
ture of French foppiſm, as traced from its ſource by a 
maſterly hand-. The natural levity of the French is 
re-inforced by the moſt prepoſterous education, and the 
example of a giddy people engaged in the moſt frivolous 

urfuits. A Frenchman is by ſome prieſt or monk taught 
to read his mother tongue, and to ſay his prayers in a 
language he does not underſtand. He learns to dance and 
fence $p the: maſters of thoſe {ciences. He becomes 2 
complete connoiſſeur in dreſſing hair, and in adorning his 
own perfor, under the hands and inſtructions of his barber 
und valet de chambre. If he learns to play upon the flute 


or fiddle, he is altogether irreſiſtable: but he piques him- || 


| upon being poliſhed above the natives of any other 
— by his conveeſarien with the fair ſex. In the 
eourſe of this communication ith which he is indulged 
from his tender years, he learns like à parrot, by rote, the 
Whole circle of French compliments, which are a ſet of 
phraſes ridiculous even to a proverb; and theſe he throws 
out indifcriminately to all women without diſtinction, in 
the exerciſe of that kind of addreſs, which is here diſtin- 
puiſhed by the name of gallantry. It is an exerciſe by the 
| repetition of Which he becomes very pert, very familiar, 
and very impertinent. A Frenchman, in conſequenee of 
his mingling with the females from his infancy, not only 
becomes acquainted with all their cuſtoms and humours, 
t grows wonderfully alert in performing a thouſand 
ittle offices, which are overlooked by others whoſe- time 


hath been fpent in making more valuable acquiſitions. He | 


enters without ceremony a lady's'bed-chamber, While ſne 
is in bed, reaches her whatever ſhe may want, airs her 


ſhift, and helps to put it on. He attends at her toilette, 


lates the diſtribution of her patches, and adviſes her 
hots to lay on the paint. If he viſits her when the is 
drefled, and porceives the leaſt impropriety in her ceeffure, 
be infiſts upon adjuſting it with his own hands. If he 
ſees à curl or even a ſingle hair amiſs, he produces his 
comb, his ſeiſſars, and pomatum, and ſets it to rights, 
with the dexterity of a profeſſed friseur. He ſquires her 
to every place ſhe viſits, either on buſineſs or pleaſure, and 
by dedicating his whole time to her renders himſelf ne- 
ceſſary to her occaſions. In ſhort, of all the coxcombs 
upon the face of the earth, a French petit maitre is the 
moſt impertinent : and they are all petit matres, from the 
marquis who glitters in lace and embroidery, to the gar- 
on barbiere (barber's boy) covered wich meal, who 
Hed with bis hair in a long queue, and his hat under 
. . e, e ten n aeg 
Though the French change many of their faſhions 
more than any other people under the fun, yet they are 
invariable in foppiſm; and never deviate from thoſe infan- 
tine littleneſſes, and that ridiculous frivoloſity, Which 
upon all occaſions ſo much effeminates their manners and 
converſation. To confirm this, we ſhall here introduce 
their deſcription in the language of our celebrated poet 
Gay, who delineates them as they were in his time; and 
y fo 


ing our readers may compare our picture, which | | 
. ee; . t | verned by commercial circumſtances. A Frenchman 


exhibits them as they are at 5 hg with that which 


F R AN E . 
| draw from thence this concluſion, that Frenchmen are by 


' tures. © When a ftranger firſt arrives at Paris 


thews each they "were near | 


f a century ago, 1 
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nature and education inclined to be'coxcombs. © 
_ In Paris there's a mee of animals, 25 


le ſeen them at their operas and balls 
I ey ſtand erect; they dance hene er they walk 3 

Monkeys in action, perroquets in talk. 1 
«© They're crown'd with feathers like the cockatoo's 
6e — like * ny change their hue. 
From patches juſtly plac'd they'/borrow graces, 

„ And with — — VE ne 
< Ahis cuſtom, as we viſibly diſ tern 
They, by frequenting ladies zwiletes, len- 
ow happy lives the man; how ſure to charm, 

Whoſe knot embroider d flutters down his arm: 

On him the ladies caft the yielding glance, 

4 Sigh in his ſongs; and languiſh in his dance: 

While wretched is the wit, contemn'd, forlorn, 

MWhoſe gummy hat no ſrarlet plumes adorn: 
«© No broider'd flowers his worſted ankle grace, 

Nor cane emboſs'd with gold diretts tis pate; * 
No dady's favor on his ſword is hung 
„What, tho' Apollo dictate from his tongue: 
« His wit is ſpiritleſs and void of grace, 
Mbo wants th* aſſurance of brocade and lace. 
« While the gay fop genteely talks of weather, 
Ihe fair in raptures doat upon his feather ; .. 

Finke a court lady, tho” he write and ſpell, ,. . 
His minuet ſtep was faſhion'd by Marcell 
&« He dreſſes — fences — what avails to know? .. 

«© For women chuſe their men, like ſilks, for how. 

% You'll think its time ſome other theme to Chuſe, 

„And not with beaus and fops fatigue the mule. - 

* Shou'd I let ſatire looſe on Englith ground, 

* There fools of various character abound 

«© But here my verſe is to one race conſin d; 

All Frenchmen are of petit-martre kind. 


— 


To deſcribe the French dreſs, or give a-criterion of 
their external appearance is almoſt impoſſible; the conti- 
nual fluctuation of their faſhions would render any pecu- 
liar deſcription out of date, and their perpetual caprices 
would mal 5 a minute detail unneceſſary, It may, howy- 
ever, be ſaid that they haye more inventien in their dreſs 
than any of their neighbours, and their conſtantly chang- 
ing their faſhions is of infinite ſervice to their manufac- 
(fays a 
neighbouring writer) he finds it neceflary to ſend the 
taylor, peruquier, hatter, ſhoemaker, and every other 
tradeſman concerned in the equipment of the human body. 
He muſt even change his ne and the form of his 
ruffles; and though at the riſk of his life ſuit his cloaths 
to the mode of the ſeaſon. For example, though the 
weather ſhould be ever ſo cold he muſt wear his Habit M etẽ 
[ſummer ſuit] or demi ſaiſon [mid ſeaſon] without pre- 
ſuming to put on a warm dreſs before the day which 
faſhion has fixed for that purpoſe ; and neither old age 
nor infirmity will excuſe a man for wearing his hat upon 
his head either at home or abroad, Females are if poſſible 


ſtill more ſubject to the caprices of faſhion. All their 


ſacks and negligees muſt be altered and new trimmed. 
They mult have new caps, new laces, new ſhoes, and 
their hair new cut, They muſt have their taffeties for the 
ſummer, their flowered ſilks for the ſpring and autumn, 
and their ſattins and damaſks for winter. The men too 
muſt provide themſelves with a camblet ſuittrimmed with 
filver for ſpring and autumn, with ſilk cloaths for ſum- 
mer, and cloth laced with gold or velvet for winter; and 
he muſt wear his bag-wig a la pigeon. This variety of 
dreſs is' abſolutely infoeafible for all thoſe who pretend 
to any rank above the mere vulgar. All ranks from the 
king downwards uſe poder; and even the rabble, accord - 
ing ts their abilities, imitate their ſuperiors in the frippo- 
ries of faſhion. The common people of the — 
however, ſtill retain, without any material deviation, tie 

old faſhioned modes of Ureſs, the large hat and moſt enor- 


mous jack- boots, with ſuitable ſpurs; and this contraſt 


is even perceivable a few miles from Paris. In large cities 
the elergy, lawyers, phyſicians, and merchants, general 
dreſs in black; and it has been obſerved” that the Frenc 
nation, in their modes of dreſs, are in ſome meaſure 5 


ſooner part with his religion than his hair. Even the 


4 0 ſoldiers 
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And the gay grandfire, ſxill'd in geſtic lore,, _.. 


_ "And trims her robe of frize with copper lace; | 
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foldiets in'France wear à long queue; and this ridiculous! 
foppery has deſcended; as I ſaid before, to the loweſt claſs 
of pebple. The boy who cleans ſhoes at the corner of a 
ftreet has à tail of this Kind hanging down to his rump: 
and the who drives an aſs, weats his hair enqueue, 
theugh perhaps he has neither ſhirt or breeches. ? 
Ahe diverſions of the French are much the fame” as 
thoſe of the Engliſh, but they carry their gallantry to a 
much greater exceſs. The nobility and gentty accom» | 
Raug nſelves in the academical exereiſes of dancing}. 
Ling, and riding; in the practice of which they excel! 
all their neighbours in ſxill and grace fulneſs; and indeed 
few" of the common people are without ſome knowledge 
—— —ͤ—ͤ— — — nn nc, 4 
d the gentry have now left off: their heavy jack- boots, 
their — and monſtrous curb· bridle: in that || 
exerciſe, and accommodate themſelves to the Englifty|| 
manner. The landlords are as jealous of their game as 
they are in England, and equally niggardly of it to their 
inferior. 25.5 ns bottom of run HOOD WASTE 
We ſhall conclude this ſection with the late Dr. Gold- 
ſmith's character of the French, as it is drawn in that ani- || 
mated poem the Traveller. 
To Kinder ſkies, where gentler manners reien, || 
tc 'T turn —and France di 7 her bright 8 
« Gay ſptightly land, of mirch and ſocial eaſe, | 
<«< Pleas'd with thyſelf, whom all the world can pleaſe : || 
« How often have I led. thy ſportive choir, || 
« With tunelefs pipe, beſide the murmuring Loire, 
« Where ſhading elms along the margin grew, || 
And freſhen'd from the wave the zephyr flew; :; 
„ And haply, tho' my harſh touch faltering ftill * || 
e But mock d all tune, and marr'd the dancer's.{kill ; I} 
e Yet wou'd the village praiſe my wond'rous pow'r, .. 
"& And dance, forgetful of the noontide hour, 
Alike all ages——Dames of ancient days 
% Have led their children thro” the micthful maze; | 
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„ They pleaſe, are pleas'd, they give to get eſteem, 
4 8 bleſs'd, they 0 to what they ſeem. 
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„ And the weak ſoul—within itſelf unbleſt, 
& Leans for all pleaſure on another's breaſt. 
Hence oftentation here, with tawdry art, ae 
Pants for the vulgar praiſe which fools impart. 
© Here vanity aſſumes her pert grimace, 


„ Here beggar pride defrauds her daily cheer, | 
4 To boaſt one ſplendid bouquet once a year. 
4 The mind ſtill turns where ſhifting faſhion draws ; | 

Nor weighs the ſolid worth of {el - applauſe.” 2 

$25? Religion, Language, Learning, &c. 

„ eſtabliſhed religion of France is Popery; yet 

-& the Spaniards, Italians and other Roman catholic 

nations charge the French with being defective — 4 
of devotion, and with being guilty of the ſame levity 
point of religion as in other things: and it is plain from 
hiſtory that ſeveral: of their kings have quarrelled with 
the popes for aſſuming too much power; and that Lewis 

XIV. bas done it as much as any, when he thought 

it for his intereſt. It is likewiſe very well known, that 
the French would never receive the council of Trent, 
at leaſt in hat relates to the diſcipline of the church, 
and that the Gallican clergy, by their declaration in 
1682; aſſerted the liberty of their church, the authority | 


£234} 


not-irreverſiblei(their't word” is irreformable) except the 


conſent of the church go along with it; and they ex- 


preſsly oondemin his pretended power over princes in 


temporal matters, to depoſe them directly or inditectiy, 


or to abſoſve the ſubjects from their allegiance.” But yet 
it muſt de confeſſed, chat the nation in groſs always 


adhered to the church of Reme, and that the errors and 
faperſtitions , which crept into the church in moſt parts 
of Chriſtendom, prevailed alſo in France. T p EY C7 15 48 Ty 
| However, there remained ftill in Languedoc, Dau. 
phine, and in ſome neighbouring provinces, à vaſt num. 


ber of perſons who never ad to the errors and ſuper- 


ſtitions of popery; as may be ſeen in the hiſtories of the 
Waldenſes and Albigenſes. So that when the reforma⸗ 


tion was ſet on foot, it ſoon made a great progreſs in 
thoſe parts, being in ſubſtance the jake endigice With | 


that of © thoſe people; and from thence it ſpread very 


ſoon almoſt over all France. And ſo numerous did the 
proteſtants (or Hugonots, as the Romaniſts called them 


by way of reproach) grow in a little time, that even ſo 
ey 


the year 1500, it is ſaid there were 1250 of their 


churches in France. But they were always perſecuted 
by the popiſh party, and even maſſacred in a moſt bar. 
barous manner ſeveral times, particularly on St. Bartho- 
lomew's 1 1572, whien in the middle of 
the night the famous admiral de Coligny, 20 other great 
men, 1200 gentlemen, and above an 100, ooo pre ts 
of all ſorts were murthered at Paris, and in other parts 
of the kingdom, without reſpect to age, ſex, or rela- 
tion though a peace had juſt been concluded with 
them, and for aſſurance, the king of Navarre, the head 
of the proteſtant party, was that day married to the 
French King's ſiſter. King Henry IV. after he had by 
the aſſiſtance of the proteſtants intirely ſubdued his ene- 
mies, and ſettled himſelf upon the throne, rewarded his 
proteſtant ſubjects, by granting them the famous edict 
of — — the zoth of April 1598, which was 


regiſtered and confirmed in the parliament of Paris, and 


in ſeveral others, though not in all, and in ſome with 


reſtrictions and limitations. By a declaration ſigned the 


ſame day, but which for fear of the Roman catholics 


I vas not made à part of the edit, the king granted to 
I his reformed ſubjects ſeveral places, towns and caſtles, 


where garriſons were kept, to be held by them during 


eight years, for their ſecurity, and the garriſons paid 
by him. He alſo granted them for ever the ſole keep- 
ing of a great many towns and cities, then in their poſ- 


ſeſſion, which amounted to above 200: theſe were called 


cautionary towns, (in French Villes de ſurett) the 
chief of which was La Rochelle. Hence it appears that 
the proteſtants were grown prodigiouſly numerous; it is 


therefore no wonder, that by the edict of Nantz, which 
was made perpetual and irrevocable in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, the king granted them greater liberty, and pri- 
yileges than they ever enjoyed before, made them equally 
capable of all civil and military employments with the 
Romaniſts, and eſtabliſhed courts of judicature compoſed 
of an equal number of papiſts and proteſtants, to try 
the cauſes of the latter. But they did not enjqy this 
happineſs long after the death of Henry IV Lewis XIII. 


began to abridge their privileges ſeveral Ways; he took 


from them all their cautionary towns, and even La Ro- 
chelle, after a long and famous ſiege, But Lewis XIV. 
carried the perſecution to the higheſt degree of cruelty. 


When he came to be of age, and took the government - 
of his kingdom into his own hands, he declared, that 


during the civil wars, which had diſtracted the kingdom 


in: his minority, his proteſtant ſubjects had always been 
faithful to him in the moſt eminent manner, and given 
him the ſtrongeſt proofs of their zeal and allegiance; 
this he ned in a publick declaration given at St. Ger- 


main in the year 1652. The court, the army, the whole 


kingdom rung at that time with the praiſes of the re- 
formed z even the queen regent owned that thay had 


ſaued the ſtate. But, would any one believe it, this by 


the Roman catholics on confeſſion became the crime 


of the reformed; it was repreſented to the king, and to 
the miniſters, that they who could ſave the ſtate might have 


overthrowu it if 2 joined with the malecontents; 
le for them to do it, if any other 


and that it was po 
opportunity ſhould offer; that therefore it was nec eſſary 
to pull them down, and to look upon the ſervices they 


of general  councils;/-and that the pope's judgment ig ff had dont, only as a token and proof of the evil uy 
- | #4. | NEE | wou 
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would ſome time or other be capable to do. This Was 
che political cauſe of the ruin of the proteſtants in France. 
Their enemies began by degrees to vex them a thouſand, 
different ways. They made them incapable toi hold any 
employment civil or military; they would not ſuffer 

em to 


2 they deprived them of all means to get 


a livelihood, 


unleſs they turned Roman catholics. But finding that 


this was not ſufficient to conquer their canſtaney, they 
ſent ügainſt them a vaſt number of dragoons and other 
ſoldiers, who uſed the moſt horrid barbarities to foroe 
2 their religion. This was 


fly againſt che rich, or middling ſort of people 3 25 


the poor, the endeavoured to win them over by 
— nad ſmall fan of money to! thoſe who: renounced ; 
theib/ religion. Having by: and many other ini- 

tous means prevailed upon a few weak proteſtants to 
turn papiſts, they made the king believe that moſt of 
his te formed ſubjects were now converted, and that there - 
fore the edict of Nanta was no longer of any uſe where 


upon the king repealed that edict by another publifhed 


the nadiof Oftaber, 1685, N. 8. By this edict he ab- 
ſolutely forbids all his ſubjects hatſoever toi proſeſs the 
refotmed religion, baniſhes the miniſters who refuſed to 
turn and ſtrictly forbids. all his reformed ſubjects to 

out of the kingdom, or to ſend abroad any part of 


dein gods or effects, under the ſevereſt penalties. Thus 
r proteſtants in France left at the mercy 
of the cruel ſoldiers and dragoons, being denied even 
countries... 


the liberty of taking ſanctuary in Foreign 
However, above 100, ooo of them found means to make 
their eſcape, moſt of them leaving behind them albthat 
t 
their eſtates. A great number of t hem came to ſettle here 
in Great-Britain and Ireland, and eſpecially at London, 


bringing with them ſeveral kinds of manufactures, which 


have proved very profitable to theſe: kingdoms. There 
remained above 400, ooo proteſtants: in France; and 
even at this time there are ſtill a great number of them, 
againſt them is ſometimes: re- 


though the perſecution 
newed with great fury H Men ort artet 140 een 
The French langu ge is formed out of that of the 
Gauls, Romans, and 
underſtood throughout Europe; particularly by genteel 
le whoſe education is deemed defective without it. 
t is not however ſo ſtrong, expreſſive, and energetic, as 
the-Engliſh- In ſpeaking of the French and their lan- 
guage, the celebrated earl of Roſcommon ſays 1 
B03 nnn 4s LOG YI it } +68 W93 2 (30 al b 
Vain are our neighbour's hopes, and vain their cares; | 
„The fault is more their languages than theirs; 
e Tis courtly, florid, and abounds in words 
Of ſofter ſound than ours perhaps affords. TEST 
But who did ever in French authors fee 
„The comprehenſive Engliſh energy zn 
The weighty bullion of one ſterling line, 
Drawn to French wire will thro? whole pages ſhine. 
I ſpeak my humble and impartial ſenſ,ſe 
„With freedom, and J hope without offene: 
For T'll recant when France can ſhew me wit 
As ſtrong as ours, and as ſuccinctly writ. 
i 4 N 1 nes 1 56.39 BY = matt $110 ! 
The great Dryden likewiſe juſtly: obſerves, that the 
French language has all the ſwiftneſs of a grey-hound, | 
but the 'Engliſh all the ſtrength of a maſtiff. A late 
traveller ſays, there are two great difficulties which 
an impractiſed perſon is under, here in common ſpeech; 
che one is from the 


Which: always appears to be the caſe when the language 


he other from the idioms or forms 
peculiar to the language. There is no effectual cure for 
enher, but frequent converſation with the French peo 
ple of all elaſſes upon their own. ground. Some of our 
countrymen go armed with a dictionary, and make their 
Freneh as they want it; but ſuch French is generally an 
aukward verſion of the Engliſh forms of ſpeech, not in- 


is not familiar to us; 


telligible to French people. An Engliſh gentleman of this 
laſs was at dinner in a public company, and his buſineſs 


C 
requiring hin to be gone as ſoon as degency would permit, 

he wanted to tell the French ſervant that ( everybody had 
dane, with deſign that the things might be taken away: ; 
he conſults his book, and finds that every-body-:is: toute l 


be made free of any company of tradeſmen; 


|] though this, be thtär 


were worth, ſince they were not ſuffered! to ſell. ; 8 
| admirable works in tapeſtry, filligree and ſculpture, are 


ranks, and is pretty generally 


i the 
army, church and law. | 


2. pronunciation of the natives, [ 


— 


pronunciation/was. tout le monde eſi ſini. The waiterwbe: 
happened to be a lad of humour, took up the miſtake, and 
cried out, Miſericorde ; gue frroms nous Mo Ait 
tout le monde gt fini. Mercy on us what ſhall we do . 
the gentleman ſays the world is at am end. „1 
Of the temper. of the Gauls, Cæſar ſays, they wers 
quick · witted, but raſh and unſteady; and their ſacagefibrs 
the Freneh are pretty, much of the ſame nature) Te 
have generally quick and ready apprehenſions, but to 
often run away: witch a ſuperficial: knowledge of thing 
without Having patience to dive to that bottom. Nat 
r general character, there havę been. 
a great many particulars that muſt be ſexcepted, France 
 having;produced-Jearned and induſtrious men in all 
and ſciences, eſpacially in our age, wherein beſides: the 
vaſt | improvements they have made in the art of 
war, all the: parts of learning have been induſtriouſly 


| ſtudied; and improved by the ingenious men of France | 


and even a woman of that nation has been found an 


| excellent critie in philological learning. They abound 


in compliments, and are really very civil, eſpecially; to 
ſtrangers, and have a natural freedom in their converſa- 
tion, which would be very agreeable, were it not one 3 
times over-acted- and mixed with levity. Both men an 


; 
[ 


| women: are full of talk, and as familiar at firſt ſight, 28 
if they had been long acquainted. E 28 0 
1 Ne 9 | 7 1142 
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Manufuctures, Trade, Commerce, Coint, & . 
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PF HE French haye within the laſt century been very - 
1 aſſiduous to improve their manufactures. The mal 


executed at the Gobelins in Paris. The ſilk manufacture 
was carried to great perfection during the time of Lewis 
XIV. and at this time the city of Lyons excels in pro- 
ducing the fineſt ſilks. The woollen manufactutes at 

5 


Abbeville are very little inferior to the Engliſh. IT. 
manufactures of ſoap, thread, lace, linen, paper, glai 

porcelain, cambricks, lawns, arms, artillery, &c. are 
yery conſiderable ; but in thoſe of hard- ware, toys, gold 
and ſilver lace, &c. the French artizans are out- done by 


the Engliſh, . Their foreign trade is, however, con- 
ſiderable, though e l wat almoſt ruined it, 11 
i ̃ ce A RL TD ned 
Here is a; board of trade, conſiſting of ſome privy 
counſellors, 'and 12 merchants deputed from ſome of the 
principal trading towns of France; but one great diſad- 
vantage to,the trade and commerce of this kingdom is, 
that merchants and traders are not held in ſo honourable 
a light as they are in England; hence the poorer part of 

rench nobility and nobleſſe ſeek employments in the 


have the liberty of 


* 


Many of the cities of France 


| coinage, each having peculiar marks to diſtinguiſh, their 


teſpective pieces; the ſeveral mints are under th inſpec- 
tion of the Cours de Monnoies, or mint courts of Paris, 


Lyons and Pau. 


Accompts are kept in livres, ſous and deniers. Twelye 
deniers are equal to a fol or ſou or a halfpenny Engliſh, 
and 20 ſous make a livre. The denier is a ſmall er 
rg but ſols and livres are only imaginary coins. The 
lard is another copper coin equal to three deniers. An 
Eeu is worth 28. Gd. a loins blanc five ſhillings, a. piſ- 
tole 88. 4d. and a louis d'or one pound fterling, 
| n I" S E C | T. 3 1 5 


1 


l} N Conſtitution, Revenues, Far ces, &c 
Ih ves only 1 power of France at preſent. is 
1 the king, whoſe edicts being regiſtered in the patlia - 
ment of Paris (which is chiefly compoſed of perſons at 
the devotion of the court) have the full force of law. 
The king has his intendants in every government in the 
kingdom; who are veſted for him with an almoſt unlimited 
e eee parliament are 12, viz. thoſe of 
Paris, Thoulouſe, Rauen, Grenoble, Bourdeaux, Dijon, 


Aix, Rennes, Pan, Metz, Beſangon, Douay; beſides 
theſe, there are ſuperior councils kept at Colmer, Per- 
pignan, and in the province. of Artois. Theſe courts: 


monde, and done is fini, which with his narrow, Koglith 


inferior 


conſiſt. of a certain number; of preſidents and 


PA 


Dr e and hare his royal edicts] 


— * D ao lged, „till far 


_— Aud u 4 the 
D ou canoe rd 


Nievernois, 

toi. The natural and real; free conſent, uf theſe 

I was neceflary» formerly to..the making 
— 


the 1 — of gov 
aboveſaid they are oy affembled now to paſs the arxets | 
ad Jaws the king is ipleaſed to ſend them. Vet iin civil, 
caliſes 71 are fallrebe aft reſort, unleſs the count inter- 
ure alſo two other ſorts of ſuperior courts : 


la. 


are obliged to give accounts; and the Courts 
ene —— all cauſes relating to the 
exchequer. There are others for ſmaller matters called 
Preſidials courts, im all the cities and conſiderable towns. 


The kingdom is divided into Generalities, or diſtricts, i in 


each of Which is commonly an office of the Freaſurers 
and the king's Commiſſary or Intendant. 
ties are ſubdivided into Elections ſubordinate to the Ge- 
| neralities, and wh eh compute the proportion which every 
by te in their diviſion muſt ' raiſe of the ſum demanded |; 
Generality, and ſend out their orders accordingly. 
miniſtering juſtice and puniſhing criminals there are 
-confiterable town, who are common 


. inted by the king, called differently in 
| * i ranks ae 4 other Provoſts, in 
. but their power and duty is much the 


be bes paid by: the commagn people are very large. 
W edntunt nes, 1 the 1 in time of 
War, ate fix ſorts: 1. r 171 ly by 
every houſe holder, according to his ſubſtance and family; 
from which 9 nobility, — 105 and crown-pficers, - are 
: t. 2. The Taillon, paid by the fame perſons as the 
Taille, ee about one third of that. 3. Subfiſ-. 
33 the ſoldiers in winter, by 
* excuſed from free quarters; paid by 
2 in the ſame manner as the two for- 
5 erp uſtoms on imports and exports. 5. The Ga- 
belle, a duty on falt, Which the king alone has a right 
to ſell. Every family is obliged to take a certain quan- 
tity yearly, and the duty, whether they can conſume 
ĩt ot not. 6. fall exciſes-upon all neceſfaries of life, 
farms, and other demeſnes 'of the crown, to the number 
of 26, All which raiſe'a vaſt ſum. Other taxes are the 
capitation or poll tax; the 1oths of all -eftates, offices, 
400 employments; : the Foth penny, from which neither 
nobility nor dergy are 'exempted ; and the 1oths and 
Sa, but tis rea 


free- gifts of the cler fo who are as yet allowed to 
eee ſhould 
10 „ milch as the Jai 2 
by raiſing and 
compounding debentures and 


Vaſt 8 y be alſa 
oppreſſive means. The Whole kingdom 


ering the coin at cf b. 
bills, nd other 


one great farm to the crown. The whole produce of the man 
country is in the king's power, if he thinks fit to de- 
mand it. 


Hi vat would the peop 
armies on foot to A Y inſurreRions, || 
Shae 6 even in time o 0 ant in war 

ooo. y of theſe are Swiſs, Germans, 


200,000 in 


= 
chi ren, is the firſt prince of the blood. Among the 

the dukes and coynts, pcers of France, 
precedence they aſſiſt at the union of 2 king; 
ee eee de ie or Bed jufftire, ani 
enjoy a ſeat in the parliament of Paris. In this clafy are 


ke wiſe InJulethe EnightFof the Holy Ghoſt, the go- 


nobility, ordinary nobility,” and modern no- 


* 
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who purchaſe their places. as, above hinted. The 
entry $4ahe 3 for hither the | 


other, 2 
bility a 


N ſance. i 


haue not. en 
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on. - 10A » * 
lennn (Maine, * 

. Arinis, A — Berry, March — 


Lionnois, Foren, and. Beaujo- 


gene, Ber denen Richlieu and Ma- | Chriſtian, and 
malle cheir maſters abſolute ſovereigns, and deprived; | Eldeſt Son of the Church. Theſon of the kingof France, 
vernment: ſo that as and heir to the crown is aſtiled Dauphi 


Chamber lof -Accounts; to which managers of the 


The Genera- 


— 


tance of ſo 
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the baxbarities uſed by th 


„in ſhort, is but the: ns ee he liv 


le be malecontent; he | te 
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Who is neareſt to the erown, after the kings 


| the latter- a | 
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1 vernors of provinces, and lieutenant generals, with fome 
ts, and marquiſſes. Tihe he ordinary no- 
into nabigſſi dens, anti nobleſſe. de aa 
ie 2 new nability are ſuch as the king 
bath granted letters of r 
upon, by which, they her 
1 Th 3 l ure thoſe. of St. Michael, 
Ain, dab, and che order iof the Holy 
e 78:31and _— of St. Lewis w ky 
of 299 


e e or Leni MIV. The fnft-ounfiſts of 
bead; and the third as er rn for, 2 5 


and t of oſſiners of merit. 
The be titles ave Lewis XVI. 
un of France and Navarre. His 


i | 9 the; ſecond rern 
1 


de grace of © 
ubjects in a 


laws and. | ar Ipeaking call. him Sire, foreigners all, bim the M 


the pope gives him the appellation of The 
in ; the ſecond ſon 
duke of Orleans, and the third duke of Anjou. The 
oldeſt. ſon e N is the duke of ban the 


— duke 1 the- e e 
— N. 5 7 2% (11 * 
* 74e as. 75 0 * ce: . II. 
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Fry RANCE Ed als by 9 2 8 Tranfalpine 
„ or Gaul the Alps, to diſtinguiſh it 
from Ciſalpine Gaul, or 2 20 on the Italian lide of the 
Alps. It was probably peopled firſt from Italy; but 
like other European nations it ſoon became a defirable 
to the Romans, and after a very brave and reſo- 
TH roſiſtance was annexed to their empire > 4 Julius 
Ceſar, about 48 years before the time of Chriff,  - 
Gaul continued in the poſſeſſion ofthe Romans, till the 
ſubverſion of the empire in the fifth century, When it 
became a prey to the Goths, the Burgundians, and the 
Franks, who. ſubdued but did not extirpate the ancient 
natives. The F ranks who gave it the mame of Franken- 
land or France, were a collection of ſeveral people in- 
habiting Germany, but more particularly of the Salii 
who delle on the banks of the river ale, and were 
more poliſhed than their neighbours. The Salii had 2 
law that they held in particular veneration, Which was 
to exclude all females from regal power, or the inheri- 
nty; this law is ſtill preſerved by the 
[I rench, and known by the name of the Solic or Solique 
AW. * 
The False bad Burgundians l out the lands 
to their ſeveral leaders, who at length aſſumed indepen- 
dency, but ſtill acknowledged the king as their nominal 
head. Hence aroſe thoſe numerous principalities and 
ſtates into which France was anciently divided; and 
from this ſource originated thoſe ſeveral parliaments whoſe 
ſhadows ſtil li ſubſiſt im many parts of the Kingdom. 
Clovis, who began his reign A. D. 468, was the firſt 
Chriſtian monarchſof the Franks. From this period the 
French hiſtory becomes important, civil feuds, foreign 
war, great enterprizes, and political events fill the page. 
2 to l the firſt race of the French 
had e eee bloody wars with the Saracens, who 
== iated upon. of the Goths and Vandals 
carne people to their predeceſſors. 
e, king of France, the glo 9 
made himſelf maſter of 
— 3h N. part of Italy; was crowned king of 
the. pope, and thus herum 9 tp 1 


en left bis;empind divided imong 


A, . 809, Charlemg 


Re 


„Obere 


| bis children, Which proved fatal to his poſtperity. Im- 
| play after this period, the Normans, a herce-warlike 


| people 


Norway and Denmark, invaded and ravaged the 
dom of France, and, A. D. goo, bliged the French 


to yield up Normand and Bretagne to Rollo their leader, 


who became a Chriſtian, and married the king's daugh- 
ter, This began the Norman power in France, which 
afterwards became a re mis fortune to that N 3% 
from. the Norman, William, Who con Tk. 
the anjmoßities between England and N ha 

origin, and the conteſts in | mg —_ inglorious to 


It 
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It hath been j uſtly obfervid'thit the Crulades were ra- 
ther n than otherwiſe to the French monarchs, as 
wire Almoſt independent” of their authority, and left 
av heirs to ſeveral of their nobles,” who died in the 
mW he Cruſades we have alreatly deſctibed'ih'the'Hiff6ry 
of the Holy Land. The coniteſts between England and 
France for the ſovereignty of the latter will be mentioned 
the hiftory of the former. Proceed we therefore to 
period, when the French began to extend their inflli- 
ence over Europe, and this bringsus tothe reign of Francis 
1. Who was cotemporary with our Henry VIII. of Eng- 
fad. This prince was a candidate for the empire of 
Germany, but loſt the Imperial crown. Charles V. of 
5 houſe of Auſtria, and king of Spain, being choſen in 
is ted. * r 
a at, ade ſeveral capital expeditions into Spain, 
but in one, which he undertook againſt Italy, he was de- 
Feated at the battle of Pavia, taken priſoner, and obliged 
to agree to the moſt humiliating terms, in order to obtain 
Als releaſe. His breach of the terms by which he pro- 
cured his enlargement occaſioned continual wars againft 
the emperor, till the death of Francis, which happened in | 
1547. - At this period, however, France was rather in 
a flouriſhing condition, and Henry II. fon and ſucceſſor 
of Francis I. was in general a very fortunate prince; for 
though be loſt the battle of St. Quintin, againſt che Eng- 
liſh and Spaniards, yet he retook Calais from the former, 
who never after had any footing in France. ' In 1559 he 
was killed at a tilting match by the count of Mont- 
zomery. He was ſucceeded by his ſon Francis II. who 
ved but two ; after whom his brother Charles IX. 
aſcended the throne, who being then but eleven years of | 
„and the Guiſes, with the concurrence of Cathe- 
rine de-Medicis the king's mother, taking upon them the 
adminiſtration, Anthony de Bourbon king of Navarre, 
the prince of Conde, and the proteſtants, entered into a 
confederacy againſt the court, and a civil war enſued, in 
which the king of Navarre was killed on one fide,” and 
the duke of Guiſe on the other; but a peace was conclud- 
ed ſoon after between the contending parties. The war | 
was however renewed ſeveral times till the year 1571, 
when a treacherous peace was made with the proteſtants 
in order to deſtroy them by a maſſacre, which was put in 
execution at Paris, on the 24th of Auguſt, 1572, and 
immediately after in ſeveral other great towns; and a con- 
federacy called the Holy League was entered into by the 
Papiſts of France and Spain for the extirpation of the | 
Proteſtants. About the ſame time the duke of Anjou, 
who was offered the ſovereignty of the Netherlands, made 
his court to Elizabeth queen of England, to whom ſhe 
ſeemed to give encouragement, either on political views, 
or to procure the e e ſome relaxation from perſe- 
eution; but the queen, at length, diſcarded the duke, 
which occaſioned ſome ſevere refſections u pon her incon- 


ſtancy. iy | 
k Henry III. king of Poland, ſucceeded to the kingdom 
of France, 1574, when pope Sixtus V. depoſed the king of 
Navarre, and abſolved his ſubjects from their allegiance on 
account of religion; and the king of France, Henry III. 
taking the part of the proteſtants againſt the xp Fn | 
mortally wounded by one Clement, a friar, with a knife, 
which the king drew out of his body, and ftruck the 
in the eye with the ſame knife,” and he was ſoc 

Enocked on the head by the king's ſervants.” 
Henry, king of Navarre, of the houſe of Bourbon; ſuc- 
ceeding, the proteftants obtained an edict, called the edi 
of Nantz, 1589, in their favour, from Henry V. whereby 
were tolerated in the free exerciſe of their . 

in all parts of the kingdom except at Paris: But Mill, 
the king (Henry IV.) obſerving a great majority of his 
kingdom zealous catholics, found himſelf under a neceſ- 
lity" of declaring himſelf of that religion; nor could 
this preſerve him from the malice of the monks ; for Ra. 
— a friar ſtabbed him to the * in i — in 
ſtreets of Paris, the 14th of May, on preſumption 
that he was ſtill a 2 * The king leaving his 
fon Lewis XIII. a minor of nine years of age, the 


* 


* 
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whoſe adminiſtration, great eneroachments were 


| lament of Patte refused © concur in me, itil his 


[October, 1628. 
of Paris, prohibiting th 
| meddle in affairs of fate: he then e 
tice to try the peers that oppo 
| ctal 
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| traitor. 


| to depoſe the preſident and all other officers of the par 


| bribing ſome of the leadi 
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| into the adminiſtration by Richlieu, in the laſt rei 


| | which were Landau, an 
fares his mother, Mary of Medicis, was made regent; || pal 
_S 
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| t of Patt] but We Potetahts, being maß 
99 ſtood upon their defence, and the kingdom 
is involved” in another Ey wär, The Kin, ing, ' 
taking ſome extraordinary ways to raiſe money, the par- 


majeſty went thither in perſon, with the princes of t 
20 wt net hey: into a com Rage. Cardinal 
Richlieu, being advanced to the poſt of 1 
ſoon after put à final end to the liberties of France. He 
begun by 1 the Hugonots, and reducing all the: 
towns they Were poſſeſſed of, the laſt of which was Ro- 
chelle, which held out two years againft the whole power 
of France, but was obliged to ſurrender the §th ö 
e proceeded to inſult the parliament 
„in the King's name, to inter-- 
d courts of juſt 
ry | ſed his meaſures by a ſpe- 
mmiſon. Whereupon the dukes of Orleans and 
Montmorancy had recoufſe to arms; but being defeated, 
ontmorancy was taken "priſoner, and executed 48 3 
Inis occaſioned ſeveral conſpiracies of the 
princes of the blood, and the nobility, againſt the cardinal, 
which he however "defeated, but very narrowly eſcaped 
Wr nn,, pe his 

e cardinal, to prevent any further ' oppoſition from 
the parliament, prevailed on the king to aſſemble all the 
chambers, and cauſe a declaration to be read to them, 
ptohibiting that body to concern themſelves in matters 


- 


of ſtate, and to receive his edicts; not to deliberate upon 


them, but to confirm them. He aſſerted his prerogative 
liament at pleaſure, and ordered, that they ſhould give 
an account of their proce oe: "2 „„ 

Lewis XIV. fon of Lewis XIII. and of Anne of Au- 
* 1 of Spain, was born the 5th of Septem- 

He ſucceeded bis father the 14th of May, 1643, being 
then in the fifth year of his age: cardinal Richlieu died | 
juſt before the late king, and the queen-mother about the- 


ſame time. 1 F 
deſtroyed the liberties of the 


— 


It was Richlieu Who N 0 
ſubjects in France, partly by fraud, and partly by 8 
e Je men, and forcing others td 

fubmit to his tyranny; and he, it is ſaid, laid the ſcheme 
of an univerſal monarchy, which he propoſed to effect 
by the ruin of Spain. In order to which he promoted 
inſurrections in Catalonia and P ; he covered the 


frontiers of France on the fide of the Netherlands: with 


fortified towns, after he had reduced the province of Ar- 
tois: He ſeize® Brifac on the fide of Germany, and Pig- 
nerol and Piedmont, which gave him an eaſy entrance - 
into Germany and Italy. At home, he extended the 
prerogative of the cron beyond all bounds, ſubverting 
the "conſtitution of his country, and enſlaving bis fellow= 
__ ; for. which ſome have given him the epithet 
of Great, the greateſt miniſter that ever fat at the helm; 
while others deteſt his memory,'and rank him 

the ſcourges and oppreſſors of mankind, and obſerve that 
he did not 'tyrannize more over his fellow-ſubjeQs than 
over his ſoyereign Lewis XIII. who was looked upon'as 4 
cypher all his reign. The miniſter ee the king's 
ambition by rendering him terrible at home and abroad, 
but let him know, that the only es to maintain his au- 
thority and influence-at'home and abroad, was to ſubmit 
to his diftates implicitly, without examining too nicely 
into the reaſons. of the miniſter's conduct. The king 
being a minor, the queen his mother had the admini 

tion of the ment, and made cardinal Mazarine, 


an Italian, her prime miniſter. He had been introduced 


followed his 178 of continuing to enlarge the Franck 
frontiers in Flanders, Catalonia, Germany, and Italy, 
and imagining that Charles J. king of England was in- 
elined to a} 


Spain, he fomented the rebellion againſt. 
that prince, as Richlieu had done, when he might eaſily 
have ſuppreſſed it! By the treaty of Weſtphalia, - the 


| biſhoprics of Mets, Toul, and Verdun were conſirmed 


to France, with ten imperial cities in Alſace, among 
the caſtle of Philipſburg in the 


Tube parkiament of Paris beginning to reſume their au- 
8 


atinate. . 


made on the liberties of the people, notwithſtanditig"the 
oppolition 8 was made to thoſe arbitrary meaſures by 


\F 
tis 
14 


* 
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thority, and inſiſting on the baniſhment of the cardinal, 
as an enemy to the king and «ro 8 queen 3 h 
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hitherto been. LOOT 8 this W $8 in the E gear 1979. * 
Tbe en other place worth mentioning is govern- anum Sti dcolai, a marker. 
5 tis Mardyke, a village about three miles to the weſt 2 31 river / Movirte, ſix miles above Nancy to the 
a Do ns celebrated on account; of the noble canal || fouth; It is indebted for its name to a ſuppoſed relict of 
with, its: fluice and baſons, by order of || St, Nicholas, who was biſhop:of Myra, in Lycia; in 
after the peace of Urrecht ;, but, by. virtue || the beginning of the fourth an. which ge here 
A the treaty concluded at the Hague, in in a ſhrine. 3 
al bath Yen all in 4 gat meats Luneville, a finall but very-aritient town on the river 
| Veſouze, 14 miles from Maney towards thenoth-wan 
it of Metz confilts of Meſsin, French || The two laſt dukes, and king Stanilaus, generally reſided 
" The r B and, French Luxemburg. By. | in a noble palace here. an abbey, a commandery 
e 2 is meant the .. round the city of of Malta, and, ſeveral convents, here is an academy for 
in Lorrain, which was yielded. for ever to the cadets, one half of whom are Lorrainers, and the other 
tench, by the treaty of Weſtphalia, together with other || Poles. About three miles from Luneville, is an ab 
diſtricts in the biſhopric of Metz, i in which rwe 7250 of proteſtant Bernardines, but following the Ciftercian 
u paenponing. ts — of St. eee, with a * 80,000 K 
Metz, in Latin Metz and Metis, Sent at the on: liyres. 
flux of the Moſelle and Seille, 20 K* from Nancy to Mirecourt, the capital aff the bailiwic of Vauge, on 


the north, and about 150 from Paris to the caſt. the rivulet Maidon, 25 miles from Nancy to the Woch. 
It is che fe - a biſho * is ft to the arch || It is a pretty conſiderable placefor this country, . 
— a revenue o 120,000 livres, {| tains convents. 


billy of Treves, 
Ec his taxation to Rome is 6000 florins. Here Remiremont, in Latin Romarici Mons, 2-ſmali own 
are alſo a great many churches, a N an inten- at the foot of Mount Vauge, on the bank of the Motelke. 
dency, a mint, ſeveral abbies, inferior courts of juſtice, || Plombieres, noted for its mineral waters. Epinal, on the 
8 and offices, and alſo three Dane and a Jewiſh. ad Moſelle, famous for. its-convent, an abbey and two hoſ- 
pitals. Dieuſe, celebrated for its ſalt ſprings. Rom- 
b. city is divided. into the Old and New, both of bervillers, a ſmall town on the Montagne; and MMorfal, 
which are large and handſome ; but the latter exceeds || 18 miles north-caft of News containing ſeveral fins 
the former, at leaft, in reſpect of beauty. Ts membe ſalt ſprings. 
che inhabitants i is. above 20,000. he; ] - The duch ey of Bar i is 80 miles long, 16 dank, fruit · 
to a particular quarter, along the ad es of the ful and watered. It is included in one govern- 
ſelle, in which they may not only hire, but — d with La. to which } it n and con- 
bouſes. To diſtinguiſh them en en 
obliged to wear yellow caps. — OK the capital of the 1 8 about 18 miles 
rench Barrois is a part of the duch of Bar, which 8 Toul, 41 from Nancy, to the and five or fix 
has been long in the poſſeſſion of the French. It con- || from the borders of Champagne. It is a pretty city, 
tains leveral all 8 of which Longwi and Jamers divided into the Upper and Lower, and contains a ducal 
are the chief. palace, ſeveral. convents, and churches, and an ba- 
The French part of the duchy of Luxemburg was || pital. 
acquired by the. peace of the Pyrenees. The principal Ligni, the ſecond town. of the duchy, on the river 
in it are, Ornei, containing two churches, and ſeveral con- 
Thionville or Diedenhofen, in Latin Theodonis Villa, vents. ©. - 
à little fortified town, on the weſtern bank of the Mo- St. Michael, lage den g the Maeg, 20 miles from 
ſelle, over which it has a beautiful bridge, 16 miles from Bar- le- Due to the ſouth-weſt. It is the chief Pen 
Luxemburg to the ſouth. It is under the juriſdiction of || a bailiwic of the ſame name. 921 
the parliament of Metz, and its inhabitants are moſtly || Pont à Mouſſon, a conſiderable —_ on the Modelle, 
Germans. The governor of the town alſo is. — over Wien it has a bridge, about 15 miles from Metz 
nate to that of Metz. and N TT The river parts it into two, of. which, that 
b de a little town, ceded to France by the || on ide is in the dioceſe of Metz, and the other 
of the . and afterwards.diſmantled. in in that of, Toul. The town, gives name to a marquiſate, 
E Latin Monſmedius, a little fortified and. contains ſeveral. churches, and conyents, with a 
town, on the river Chier, 34 miles from Thionville to cpa for the Scotch nation, and on univerlity, founded 
the well. - It is well built, and gives name to a provoſt- ||" Gi = « wy x7] 5 
1 as well as the two foregoing towns. lermont en Argonne, fo called to diſtinguild i it ; 
Carignan, a. little town, ſituated on the Chier, ſix other cities of the ſame name, It is. the chief place of 
miles from Sedan to the weſt, and formerly called af an earldom, and bailiwic, Jenomingted: from it, which 
hen Lewis XIV. conferred it on the count of Soiflons, {| Charles, III. 1 to Lewis XIII. king of France, 
of the houſe of Savoy, its name was changed to Carig- and Lewis XT\ gave, in full property, to the prince of 
, after that of a town in Piedmont, of which the || Conde. 
count” s father was lord. [{ ..- Betwixt-the Maes and Moſelle lie ſeveral lord(hips, 
Bouillon, on the Samois, is a wal fortified town, which, take their names from their L and are in- 
which gives name to a duchy, and has a caſtle. dependent of both Hase . thoſe of _ 
" Saar-Louis, on the Saar, is one of the F rench bul- mont, Commerci, H Dieulonard, Go 
ks towards Germany. The. peninſula. on, which it and Malatour. 
ds can be laid under water, and the ee are In oy" Verdun, as only ee 
planted with three rows of trees. { noticing is Verdun, on the Maes, a large populous ci Its 
The government of Lorrain is bounded by F 98 | defended by a fine citadel, and otherwiſe well fortifi 
Comtẽ to the ſouth, by the Netherlands to the north, || It is the ſec of a biſhop, and has many cy 
by the Lower Palatinate to the eaſt, and by Cham n 7 
to the welt. It is 100 miles Jong, near as 2 Mon The mall government of Toul, which is, quite hem- 
mountainous in ſome. Place. but in general fertile. A med in by Lotrain, contains ply. ove town, via. 
N places are, l Toul,” on the Mpſelle, over which it has, a fine bridge. 
Nancy, the N of che ate duchy, ſituated Cl Beſides ſeveral,; churches, here, are a cathedral, - many 
the river Meurte, 20 miles from Metz, to the ſouth. convents, three. abbies, 5. priories, two hoſpitals, 2 
is divided into the Old and 1 of 125 the || ſeminary and a commandery of Malta, and the (on, 
Latter is the largeſt and moſt beautiful; but 4 which. is a biſhop's ſee, is well fortified. . \ 
palace is in the former, en N is alſo fortifie The government of Alſace. is bounded. to the welt b 
Are a great my Cons, 8 il fon of which || Bur and 121 to the eaſt by the Ortenau 
ſome are collegiate, an academy of ſciences, a com- Bri to che ſo Switzerland and Elſgau, and 
mandery of the 2 of Males, and a rich hoſpital, to north by the 0 2. inate. The ſoil is tolerabl 
in which a vaſt number of poor are maintained. In che „Fielding ene . fruit, . tobacco, wood, Ki V 
cherer of 5t, George is the monument, of Charles the Mite RS, bon Tae dae daa, 
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s. countxy i ſeparated from. Lotndia by the 
0 af, gin mountains, upon { whic ro ivernI 
ne of, "4 ae and. various; — rubs 

e. Sime likewiſe abounds, upon them, 
a bowels contain filyer,. ; GOPPRrs: lead, iron, antimony, 
N Den, ſulphur, cal, mineral waters, &c, The riyers 


fall | from. theſe mountains the Leber, Cher, 
be n Breuſch” Moth, heltabeck, 


+ ter 
ns ſeveral lakes, and is watered by the Rhine, which 


ſeparates it from Germany. The inhabitants are either 
"Roman Catholics or Lutherans, and they ſpeak the Ger- 


1 : 
Ms: Spe of) Munſter, the emperor yielded up i 
":Ffance the town of Briſacs the landgrayate of U 
and Lower Alſace, the Sundgau, and the diſtrict of 1 0 


Queech, Ber * III. Beſi es theſe, Alſace 


— the Rhi 


| 


ten Imperial cities in Alſace, with the ſovereignty thereof; 
"and, at the of Ryſwick, in 1697, the emperor and 
emp dire ceded to France the perpetual e 
-"Serafburg urg, and its depetidencies, « on ths left ſi the 
N ine. The principal places in Lower Alſace are; 
tralburg, the capital of the whole country,} and for. 
wo! ya fron imperial city, ſituated on the r III and 
feuſch, about a quarter df a league Rhing, | 
It cook the Latin name of Argento ae the 
tient city of that name which ſtood near it; and that of 
Straſburg from its ſtandin if near a J. called by 
the Latin writers of the middle age, ſtrata. It is a large 
nd antient city, but has no fine buildings. The num- 
of the inhabitants is computed at about 40,000.-'The 
e being planted with trees, form a very pleaſant 
and agreeable alk. The bridge over the Rhine is near 
an Engliſh mile long; where à toll is levied upon all 
4 whether on foot or horſeback, and upon all 
Though the city may be laid under water, it 
e fortified, and has a regular citadel. The garriſon 
1 amounts to between eight and nine thouſand 
men: from the pay of the officers a monthly deduction 
is made for the ſupport of the theatre. The cathedral 
550 the principal ſtructure in Straſburg that anerits-obſer- 
vation, on the corners of which were once the figures of 
monkeys, aſſes, &c. in monkiſh habits; but theſe 


Wie" tburch by: Lewis XIV. are ſaid to have coſt 
$00,000 dollars: its ſteeple is juſtly. reckoned one of the 
"higheſt in Europe, there being about 654 ſteps from the 
pavement to the top: the great bell in it 
en tons; and another; called the ſilver bell; as being 
moſtly of that metal, two tons, and 3 which is 
cle, wn y. twice a year: in this church i is likewiſe a large | 
which : exhibits a various a of * the 

Planets, 2 
The other public buildin y not are 45 * 
palace, the arſenal, the p AA 
City hoſpitals: in the latong — be ſern ſome grain of a 
great age, and wine of the of 147, 1519, and 
1525. Though the taſte! of theſe wineslis not much 
better than that of ſour lees, yet a ſew drops can only 
be obtained .for ..a guilder. The-phyſic's garden and 
1 a are well worth 
. 12-52 pot I ROWS 

> Are: alſo une comvegta 3 Wüm a 
—— univerſity and gymnaſium; a royal, ſociety, | 
founded. in-1752, chiefly for the hiſtory of Alſace 3 
and à great many churches, moſt of / which are no in 
the. hands of the papiſts; yet the greater pare of the 
burghers are Lutherans; and Ko the members of the city 
council, one half are Lutherans, and the reſt Roman ca- 
tholics,. By the capitulation in 1681, ther: citizens Were 
to pay no 8 Acer king, and —ů— 

emoyment o ir antient privi 
notwit „ have been made upon them. 5 
Atthe head of the magiftracy. 18-2 royal ipreetory 1 
2 to take care of the king's rights, and that no- 


be done to his 's The 
Mid een of, the — . 
expence of the burghers. The biſhoprie is not worth, 


at preſent, above 2509000: livres. The cahons of 

N * e be er of bye gh dee || 
rance, and prove their ri 
Rn 


864 
Weiſſenbut Fauter, contai abb 
g be . ge on the 3 men 


built but ſtrongly. fortiſied. Fort Louis, on an iſland in 
Rhine, is a handſome little towil. Andlau, oh 2115 
vet. of the ſame game, has an abbey eing.: to ſecular 


canonneſſes of quality ; and Zabenen the 5G belongs to 


the biſhop of Straſburg. 
Upper, Alſace contains, id 
Colmar, on the III, the ca vital. This „ich ge was N 
| mer] one of the-ten dpi cities in Alſace, is ſtrongly 
fortified, has the honour of being the ſeat of the ſo- 
_ council, and is inhabited principally by Lu- 
erans, © 

New Brie, a man town, duilt by Lewis XIV af. 
ter the peace of Ry 185 about half a league from the 
Rhine, oppoſite to Old-Briſac. It is ſtrongly fortified, 

and ſo regular, that from the great market- pl 


_ Fi * 
„, 2 | z . p 2 131 3 7 


if 


hogs, 
have been:defaced. . The ornaments preſented to 


above | 


many efteroach-;| 


gates of the town may be ſeen; 

Ehe other places worth mentioning in Upper-Alface 
are{Pnſiſkeim, a pretty town, about 12 miles from Bri- 
fac, on the III; Kayſerſberg and Munſter, in the Gre- 
\gorienthal. 0 

The government of | Alſace comprehends alſo the 
| Sundgau, i. e. the ſouthern diſtri, ſo called in oppo- 
ſition to the Nordgau, or northern diftrict. This terri- 
| tory i is bounded to the fouth by the biſhopric of Baſil, 
the earldom of Mumpelgarde, and Franche-Comte ; to 
the north by Upper-Alſace; to the eaſt by the 5 
and the canton of Baſil; and to the well by Lorrai 
It is about 12 1 in length, and near as mug 


x 


| 


* 


3 the Monte, i the ſeat .me 


290 e 


breadth: Moſt of the inhabitants ſpeak German, and 


are papiſts; This country, though mountainous, , pro- 


duces a great deal of corn and wine, and is watered by 
the IIl or Ell. At the peace of Munſter, in 1648, it 
was" ceded by the emperor and empire to France; and 


1 — of Mazarin now hold it, under the king. The 


* 5 mea in it worth mentioning are, * 2 243 
—— a (ſmall. town, with a caſtle, ten miles weſt 
of Baſil, and thirty ſouth of Colmar, giving: — 
Bailiwic. PO, 3 

2 aasee built by the F rench, in 1679, 
within cannon-ſhot of Baſil. 

Thann or Dann, a town,; not far from che river 
8 — noted for a ſtrong wine, and. Siri name to 4 
iliwie. i 

\Befortz a fmall but well fortified town, with a caſtle 
and; ow twenty | miles weſt of Phict and Muhl- 
hauſen, 

Muhlhauſen, 13 ales ſouth of Colmar on the Ill, is 
inhabited by Calyinifts ; and Ilzach is a large market- 
| town belonging to Mah lhauſen. 1 | 

© The government of Franche Com i is bounded. 58 
ſouth and weft by Champa agne and Burgundy, 5 the 
north by . and to t 

Mumpelgard, being 30 leagues longs and 20 broad. It 
is in fome parts flat; in others hilly, produces grain, 
wine, hemp and paſture, and abounds in cattle, copper, 


iron, lead, ſilver ore, ſtone quarries, mineral waters, 


| falt ſprings) \&e, The principal places are. 


Beſangon, the capital, ſeated on the Doux which di- 
vides it Into che Upper and Lower town. Here are a 
great many convents, both of men and inaidens, ſevexal 


| boſpitals, palaces, fountains, and inferior courts of ju 


tice, with a parliament, an archbiſhopric,. and an _ 


verſity. - The archbiſhop takes the title of a prince of 


the empire, has three ſ ans, Viz. the biſhop of Lau- 
ſanne, Baſil, and Belley, and a revenue of 009 livres, 


out of which bis taxation at the court of ame is 882 


flotins., : The univerſity, which was removed from Do 
tos this city, in the wy; oh has bee ine, 
law, phyſic, and the languages. eie is.well for- 
tified, and alſo defended. by two citadels,: | Bag dag du 
Boe, a town on the river Dow about eight leaguss 
South eſt from Beſangon. There are ſeveral fine ftreets 
dere; hut it was mote conſiderable. before the taking of 
when it was che capital of the country, 755 
the ſeat of the parliament and univerſity. Here is fill 
chamber of accounts,. a (chapter, Aae wy many 
tins i in Latin Salinm, a. pretty 1; e 
takes its name from its ſalt ſprings, 7 lags ds fix leag 
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falt-ſprings here are in vaſt caves under ground; whence j|16aves of three or Four pounds 
—— is raiſed by cranes, pumps, and other engines, (che warehouſes, until they are fold. 
ims tefervoirs, and from therice into iran . wood arid ebals are required for ming the 

dies, where it is boiled into ſalt, The Waters are 'ſup- [| (alt kettles... In tue neigh 


—— to their faltneſs by __ gf mines || quarries of marble, alabaſter; ja 
— ys not to come from che ſeas. Gray 
place in tlie province, atid 4. rm 


g 
—_— 


Fe the eb, 
this fate is ſent into Switzerland in Lens, ; and the 


by means of wooden moulds, is made into cakes and A finall tiear wiſh. 
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9 FA 
NGIENTLY spes us called Ibezia, hon the Wien reſpeck to the air, dung FRAY 
Ar Hiſperia from ĩts weſtern ſitua- Petr rt ; dining th nc of Jams 
tion; oo Heſpania, from which its modern name W time 
is derived; is ſuppoſed to have been formed from the || Even. the above months, it is el in 'the 
Phoenician 2014 . implying a rabbit, with which || ſhade; and fo told in the night, Su ur lore traveller 


this coun 
— 36 and 44 deg. I lat. and between three }| only for about, four or ſive hours. In the Horth; on the 


and ten deg. welt long. being the moſt weſtern. part of | mountains and. near the ſea · coaſt, the air is: much leſt 
the continent of Europe. Its length is 700, its breadth || ſultry in ſummer than in the ſouthz eſpecially in the 
miles, and it is bounded to the caſt and ſouth by the lower $ of the country, and at a diſtamce from the 
iterranean, the Streights of Gibraltar, and part of | ſea. It ſeldom rains here, cept about the :equinoxes, 
the Atlantic Ocean; towards the welt by Po and and — are very gentle towards the ſouth; but on 
en the north by the Bay of Biſcay and the an the-mountains in the north, and -north-caft, be air i 
mountains, which SE it from France. It was very ſharp in winter. Both in the ſouth, aud north, the 


formerly conque red l afterwards poſſeſſed {| air A IINE and ſerene; and, as in the northern 


by the SE En AT chigers for this moſt bare proceed from 
rene yh © Chriſtians. colds; 2 {oz in Spain, they are conimonty tlie effects of 
* : „rc Il beat. In ſome parts af pain there are ſandy deſerts 

wry”: S 4 8 E 0 T. I. lland in others barren mountains : t the: greater opart of the 
7% Il country, however, has /aigood ſoil, and is very fertile, 
A Nane, Efie of Sch. Gn om go variety of rich wines, oils, and fruits 
3 I particularly ary Sang, lemons, prunes, citrons, almonds, 
PAIN I remarkable for its high mountains, the| | raiſins, de IEA capers, - peurs / peaches, 


prine ipal of which are, pomegranates, — Grain, however, is ſcarce, wich iz 
Ihe Pyrenees, Which ftretch dom the! Mediterninean owing to the almoft:ge 
the Atlantic Octan, but not in a direct line, for near 


miles: their breadth - 1 Go: 22 r — — 
1 80. That called the O de 11 a:pfodigi- 0 arts p uce ri canes _—_ 
— height. Over theſe mountains there are o about | <$ Spain Gredpces me pod hotfes, but mulłs are more 


ſe, alſo || numerous; and in general muth admired; which makes 


fire out of Spain into France, and 


narrow: even the vallies we the mountains are | the fine breed of 4 ſes partienlarly valuable. A very latex 


covered with thick and lof The other chains | traveller ho made ſome eutious obiervatioùs in a jour: 7 
Spain 'kre the Sierra d e, Sts Molino, Sierra through . ſays, © I ſaw a jack: aſs fold for 35 
orena; and: Sierra Novada, or the —_— reats;7 or 1 5⁰ which is 5g 1 58 ao that Tool. 
ear Zr Gibraltar; oppoſite to Mount A in Africa, ¶ which'wis — 25 tleman of my acquaintance in 
ſtands the celebrated Mount Calpe : theſe —— Norfolk, for a 8 jack- a, Will appear td be no 
ted Herculest Pillars. The moüntains yield rern 
quand of titmbor-' for” ſhippikg, which are 


[| tanger of being dereQed in Exporting them, xhe-punith- 

and other fers, to the Mediterranean. 1 — death, and the charge of freight; with 
| cbr ag to intient and modern uriters, tiley bound! the riſqque of the imimals dying: lis pal Preetz 
| Alſo with 


-filver, iron, lead, tin, cimiabar, quick- wild fowl,'and' Wer r abbunck whe 
— * alan, wi, copperas, lapis calaminaris &. -numer6us, -paitiould hows. She Churhois 4 
„gem, a 


ineral waters both hot and cd. * — 7 ——— 
The Log, and ſilver-mines are not worked at preſent, dut 


— which is u Aale, fox 
of icon are; - The 1 — in great plenty been "the e e 


_ is common in Valaigi che 


"to thi indolence of the Spaniürde, and 
— and Kiver imported 'from America. Beſs e tink gane iameter, the leaves teln 
men Minhs, Jatld||oh = tung! vin. . — — ine fruit in inch 


r ,broad; 'reſembles;ckiddey! — — Hn Ohuſters 

from the brdfiches and body of the tit in a Hulut 
mannerg rhef pots are thick malyj fwebt; Af. Rh. 
_— td Horſes aid -cartle” as proventier,” Pie 
— iful bird . n7clng or. Bee: enter, is found in no 
but Granada und Andaluſia. The 
eater is — the ſize of a — * and has a Mack dill, 


Lin, 
Guan, which runs throu Rent, but have thi 
Sources in Spain, the, mhoſt cotifiderable are the: Ebro, 
Olim Iberus, Guadalavier or Turio, Qu 
"Off Perea Betis and ir, und 2 
'Giatiaria is ſuppoſed to have had the Time's 
has, — — . 


e 


2 


ys abounded. It is ſituated ſhiver ; and in the day-time the violent heat continues 


neral negle& of tillage und Hax, 
hemp and hay art produced, but in very ſcanty K 7 


exorbitant price, den we , — the firſt coſt, de 
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zek at the baſe, bending downward, and near two 
_ long» The ate of a fine red, and there is 
a black freak on each fide of the bead, Which begins at 
the corner of the mouth, and. runs beyond 'the 
The baſe of the upper chap, and under the chin, are 
covered with bright, pale, blue feathers; but the upper 
of the back of the head is of a e as 

well as the back and wings, only theſe laft : 
ftrongly with green. The tips of the quill fea- 


thers are brown, the breaft and belly green, and the | 


under part near the vent of a pale yellow, with a ſmall 
mixture of green. The outermoſt feathers of the tail 
are variegated with green and yellow, and the two 
middlemoſt feathers are twice as Tong as the reſt, that 
is nine inches, and terminate in ſharp points of a brown 

colour. The legs and feet are like thoſe of a king's- 


12750 ſeas about Spain are well ſtored with fiſh, among 


which is the Aitchovy, The wild buſts uſed in the bull- 
fights are principally bred im Andalufia, and the ſheep in 
Spain ate innumerable, as may be eaſily gueſſed by the 
number of ſhepherds which are uted to amount to 
40, ooo. The ſheep that bear the fine wool are driven 
every femmer from fouth to north, through the whole 
extent of the kingdom, and return again towards 
winter. 1 v4 p . 333 . 4 W 


e 
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PAIN is divided into 14 grand diviſions or provinces, 
and ſome iſlands, which we ſhall deſcribe in the fol- 
lowing order. „% * 1 11. 1 p 4 N ins i 
I. GALICIA. 


- GALICIA; which 1 kingdom, has the 
Ocean on the weft; Auturia and n on the eaſt, Por- 
tugal on the ſouth, and the bay of Bifcay on the north. 
It is of a ſquare figure, 120 miles each way, very moun- 
tainous, had formerly mines of gold and filver, but is 
at prefent the W and coldeft part of Spain. The 
principal places in this province are. 
Compoſtella, or St. Jago de Corupoſtella, the capi- 
tal, and an archbiſhop's ſee. It is ſituated betwixt the 
mers Tambra and Ulla, having a ſtrong caſtle and walls, 
and containing ſeveral ſtreets, ſquares, monaſteries, 
hoſpitals, colteges, and churches. The archbiſhop is 
abſolute both in ſpirituals and temporals, and has a re- 
venue of 60,000 ducsts per innum, The catheutal is 
4 moſt magnificent ſtructure, and contains the body of 
the apoſtle James the younger, the tutelary ſaint and 
patron of all Spain. I here is 'a prodigious concourſe 
of pilgrims always at this place, to pay their devotions 
to the brine df the ſaint; on whoſe account the cathe- 
dra] hath been enriched x conſtant ow of offetings 
and gifts, and diſtinguiſhed by many privileges, as well 
as the tpwn. All the dignitaties, and ſeven of the canons, 
have the title of cardinals, and are allowed to ſay pon- 
tifical maſs in St. James's chapel; and the fee is inde- 
pendent of any but that of Rome. Here alſo is an uni- 
verſity, erected in 1532, a court of inquifition, 'a fo- 
vereign court, two annual fairs, and à market every 
week. The chief of the hoſpitals is that for the, re- 
ception of pilgtims. From this — fog order of St. 
Jago takes its nate. The effigy of chat apoſtle, in che 
cathedral, is fupported by four kings of Spain, and fix 
angels,” mounted on as many columns, 
Lugo, antiently called Lucus Auguſti, whence its 
e e ried, à fall city, about 70 miles 
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eyes. |} miles 


are ſhaded | 


| of Biſcay, between the lite Owe and Duva, froth" the - 
formier of whith it is ſuppoſed tc takes its nume: It - 


— 
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parts is mountainous and barten. The,. people 
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ftands 30 miles north of Ce la, and is the 
of the governor, and royal audience of Galicia. 
5 walled city on the river Minho, about 


Minho, about 49 
uth of Compoſtela, and not far from Vulen 
in Portugal. It is the fer of a biſhop, who has a ſe 


nus of 10,000 ducats, and enjoys a good air, being de- 
lightful ſituated amidft gardens e e ah 

Orenſe, another epiſcopal city, — 6 on the 
Minho, over which it has a ftrong bridge, 40 miles 
fouth-caſt from Compoſtella. The Romans, according 
to ſome, called it Aquæ Calidz Caldenfes, and Uren= 
tes; but according to others, Aquæ Celeniz, and Ali- 
nz, from the hot fprings in and about it. From Uren- 
tes its preſent name is 3 to have been formed. 
The biſhop is ſuffragan to St. Jago, and has a revenue 
of 10,000 ducats. The boiling ſprings of this place 
are ſalutary in ſeveral diſorders. eb eee e el 
Mondonnedo, 16 leagues from the ſea coaft, is the ſee 
of a biſhop. Betanzos on the Mandeo has à good har- 
bout. Tiniſterte is an inconfiderable town near the 
cape of that name, and Montforte, the Lemos, is a town 
belonging to che count of Lemos who has a ſtately pa- 
Jace here. On the top of a neighbouring mountain is 


a ſpring that eþbs and Hows as the ſea does, and is al- 
| ternately hot and cold. 4 


Vigo is a town on a ſmall Bay where, in 1502, the 
Engliſh and Dutch ' burnt the Spaniſh plate fleet; and 
Ferrol, two leagues from Corunna, is an agreeable town 
with a fine harbour, where ſeveral Spaniſh men of wf 
are ufually at anchor. Feb 
; 25: 19472 06) neren on 0 wot 
THIS province which is 4” principality, and | 
title to the fteditry prince 6 Suan 122 Galicia 0. 
the weſt, the Bay of Biſcay on the eaſt, the fea on tlie 
north, and old Caſtile and Leon on the ſquth. It 
110 miles long, 54 broad, fertile, but only 1 
The people who are very poor and proud, plume then 
ſelves upon being the ee deſcendants of the antie 
Goths. "The pritipat places in this priveipatiry are,” 
Oviedo, the; capital, fituated 20 miles from the Bu 


the ſee of a OP; Who is immediately ſubject to 

pope, and has an Meothe bf ta, do diltars; Here is al 
an univerſity, founded in 1580, ſeveral cotit pels, - 
' churches, and hoſpitals : and here Pelayo, and the firſt 

Chriſtian kings, after the conqueſt of Spain by the 
Moors, refided. . 'T he neighbouring country is 


| Sontag, We eng in grain, cattle, and 'cheſ- 


nut trees. Phe town has "ſtrong walls, and is the fest 
#1172; 23s DEE 


© Gyon, a mall town near 'the fea, with 8 
Sextiæ, ot Seſting, and was once the capital of dhe 


town, with a large, e «hd 
ge 


and mountainqus parts of Spain, ſo that the 
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THE lordſhi of Biſcay has the Bay of the 


name on the north, Old Caſtile on the ſouth, che Nſtu- 
rias oh the. weſt, arid” Nzyatpe on the eaſt.” It ie 118 
miles long, 86 broad, is famous for its oranges, Temons, 
and «apples, of which good cyder is made, but in mit 


F 


beſt foldiers and ſailors in Spain ferive their origin 
the Celts, whoſe language now ANA the Biſeayan t 
peak, and "which nearly reſembles the Welch. 
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uipuſcca; and Alaba. In Biſcay Proper 
plicts uk, aner eee | er the p 


oz 
ſear 
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prongs is divided into. Ae moos viz. Biſcay AE | 
Bilbao, 
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Bilbao, vulgarly called Bitboa; the capital the pro 
vince, tho! ae, pleaſantly fituated, , Nt th 115 


Vbaicabal, es from the, 2. Where it has #, gvod 


port, and a _ trade in iron, wrought and unwrought fi 1 


. ſaffton, and cheſnuts. It is large and populous; 
ſtanding where was formerly the Portus Amanus, and tak- 
its name from 2 ford near the town, as having been at | 

| ing called ello. Vado, which was at laſt corrupted into 

Bilbao or Bilboa, They ſuffer none to ſettle here, nor 


indeed in the reſt of the province, and ſome other ports 


of Spain, but ſuch as can prove that they are deſce 
from the antient Gothic Chriſtians, and * their 5 1 
is urtainted with that of Jews or Moors. 

Q:cduma, 18 miles from the ſea, is, though very ſmall, 
the only 4 in the province which has the name of a 
city; z 
40 8 iron manufacto Fe 

n Guipuſcoa, the c ie p are, 
San ING a pretty, large and . port, 
on the Bay of Biſcay, at the 4 1 of the little river 
Gurumea, by the antients called Menaſcum. The town 
is handſome, well - fortified, and has a good harbour and 
citadel, carrying on alſo a conſiderable trade i in iron, ſteel, 
and wobl, and enjoying a pleaſant proſpect of the ſea on 
one ſide, and the yrenean mountains on the other. Here 
is a company which trades to the Caraccas. 

_ Faentarabia, a little neat town on the utmoſt borders 
of Spain, next to France, from which it is ſeparated 
only-by the river Bidaſſoa, or Vidaſſo, at the mouth 
whereof it ſtands. It has a pretty good harbour, and is 
fortified both by nature and art. Its name is a contrac- 
tion of Fuentarrabaya, which, ſome ſay, ſignifies the 
ſtrand of the ſpring of the river. The ian oh Phea- 
pg. in the river Bidaſſoa, nine miles from Fuentarabia, 
was famous for the EA of the Pyrenees concluded in 
T. 18 Thereſa, Infanta of a Ap an 


11225 12 miles I! of St Sebaſtian; i is a neat; own; 3 

P is celebrated for ith mineral ſp rings olmas 

For i 2 t ſyrj ng, and the Sierra de Adrkane 1 in ' this diſ- 
tritt is che high 97 mountain among the Pyrenees. 

Th diftrick of Alaba, contains no place worthy of 
"Which is ſurrounded by à wall, 
ifcent monaſteries, 25 fel hs chat 
and has a great n in . fen, 
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ar wo N:5C r. Wee * & 
L g MAIS * eier ch is; called U ft Navarre, to 
ingu uiſh it fro 275 Navarre, belongs to France, 


and Was 1 J park the ancient kingdom of Navarre, 
N e ſouth, the Pyrenean mountains on 
Pune 


„ And Old Caſtile and. Biſcay to the 


eg being 80. miles Jong and 75 broad. It. abounds 
. with. cattle, ſheep, me orſes, honey, oil, - wine, 
Tome grain, 2 few medici 75, and 2 875 minerals. 
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e Be apital, wry at Ws "foot of the 
8 e eee by 
W rats nd from hence. called Pompeippolis. 


7 of a bi 9 p- Who is ſubject to 2 archbiſhop 
e and has a revenue of 28, ooo ducats. Here 
"An univerſity ſqunded i in 1608, two caſtles, fever 

churches, and a great many convents. Two h high roads 

lead from this city, over the Pyrenees, to France; one 
to Bayonne, through 2 alley of Batan, and the other, 

Which is the beſt, to — pie de Fort, by the way 


P| 


"7.x? . 


Duraugo, 15 miles ſouth eaſt of e has 12 


Ebro, an 


ANEW connfmh⁰⁰⁰iα⁰e, melee or TT 


« It likg.a far, te weary pilgrims, paſſing jdrough he vita 
mountains, in their way. to Compoſtel 
* Cages a Imall 40 on ths banks 1 elles. 
n the d i& of a. Its Roman name was Caſcan. 
cum; and ſome coins of T. weiten ace Kill extant, Were 
| Muiceps Fa f. be 
Viana, on the Ibro, N 7 gave title of pri 
the KN 2 of the king of. Nayarre; and of. prince ts 
a [opal town on the river VEG dw tour 
* i } en 
ee e V. e 9001 | 


FE: e on 55 ao Tan on the * r 


n re eſt, 
It is arren, 


8 the capital, age on ** banks of the 

f the province. It was, 
—_—_ a Roman, colony, and Cæſaria or Cæſar 
| Auguſta, of which its pre t name is a manifeſt corrup- 
tion. It is a large, magnificent, populous city, 235 — 
in a pleaſant fertile plain, watered by four rivers, and 


endid 3 and church 


containing a 1521 many ſpl es; 
but the cathedral is an old irre gular building. The arch- 
biſhop has a revenue of 50,000 ducats. ie univerſity 
here was founded in 1744. A great many perſons of 


quality reſide in this city, which has alſo a conſiderable 
*. and i 7 os ſeat of the court of royal audience for 
rragon, of, the governor and captain-general, and 
office of inquiſition. Of the 8 Akt 7 our Lady 
of the Pillar, and of the, conyents, that of St. Francis, 
are the moſt remarkable. Here are two ſtately bridges 
over the Ebro, and the walls of the City, though old, are 
ſtrong and lofty. 1185 
Bucks, A 3 N A 1. rf river Iſuela, about 
30 miles north-eaſt from e Here is univerk 
founded i in the year 1354; and. th et 2 1 2. — & 


has a revenue of, 1 3-009 ducats per anhum ; with. 0 e 
monaſteries. The, Fity, Rands, in 3 healthy, ſant air, 
- fertile ſoil. 
| urriel, A Cit 7 on the hacks al of. the bs Tata or Guada, 
laviar, where it is Japed b een de 3 80 
miles ſouth of Sarago 1157 8 is Wars Ptolemy 
uriplus, and much "Extatled Hes 1 . the 1055 
| "|| flowery. verdure of its banks. Here — A, 


885 of a biſhop, Ls * ſuffragan "> the archþi 2 15 


7 tant and has a re 87 0 hol. 1 E 
antign * m 


arracin, a walled 

and Turia, ſituated on the G alaviar, towards the bor- 
ders of Caſtile, It * its ae name from a Mooriſh 
1 who. as lord of it. Here is a caſtle, and the 
ſee of à biſhop, who is ſuͤffragan to Maps. and has an 
income, of 6, O00 ducats per annum. 1 a 


'Daroca, 4 e town on the fer * 1 4 


18 


miles from Saragoz a. It is . and, ſituate 
—— —— s delete ba. e re 1 
ſeveral convents, chapel $, ſq quares, 3 Fach 
in the neighbou 5 5 a large cave, 1 10 e al il 
| many wonders... retend. : * one of 
their churches 122 n A f * Ling the blood 


that came from bs many, ru ea Kal whict 57 
uren up, jn n. A 4 d gf, the Apprjach of 


the TS . 
Tarazon 2 ' conkid erable 4 on ch 
Quelles, miles north-weſt 
ie 'tolemy, and Strabo, inder t 
it is Mon 25 I Y. Mans 
the Sp kiel by retend it had from the. 
who. was ercules. The town, 


and w wal, F (5/8 8525 trade; and is che fee df a biſhop, 


8. "little, river | 
125 mention 
e of, Turi- 
Cl, which 

ans Cacus, 
well built 


* — n CITI 


ET IO 


. 

in Ray ity, and being a caſtle; 

and 2 Oe on the ſame ; and bo h now an [oy a gate; 

ble place, was formerly the te ales of the King”! s of 
Javarre. 


Tudela, à ci / pleaſantly ſituated on the bank f the 
Ebro; ls 466 Met ſouth' of Pampelona. 11 10 wal 


led, and has ſeveral churches ches and convents, wich a ſtately 
brid over the Ebro. 
| a handſome town on the river \Ega. Its name 


who is ſuffragan to Saragona,, and Map ee of 20,000 
1 ducats per annum. 
Borja, a ne but. en, city, near Mon Capo 
— * 30 rom Saragoza towards the welt-north- 
eſt, Ef F eter elſinum, and Halſio. Ir 
is i walled, * 48 a caſtle, wit ſeveral.convei pts. 
Kaca, at the foot of the Pyrenees, 60 miles Berik eaſt o of 
Saragoza, is a well built walled town, has a ſtrong, caſtle, 
and is the fee of a biſhop. 
is a gs 2 foot of the Pyrenees ; Xa- 
vier on the riy ego, has its name from the famous 


N 


atk 


Lignifies a ſtar, A been built to guide and comfort, St. 


* 


4 - 


#5 
1 - 


* 


Havier. 12 Puebly de Alfuidey is. a handſome town 
neut 


*% 


8 E. 


is 2 fortified town be- 


; and Rleanitz on the 
Guadalope appertains to the ofder of Calatrava. ' | 


EVROPEL 44 qo 46 

the river Ebro. Montalvan 
longin to the order of St. Jago e 
tayud, 45 miles ſouth weſt of Saragoza, is plea- 
— . ſine air, ſtrong walls, many con- 
vents, and is celebrated for its fine tempered ſteel. 
Barbaſtio is ſituated on the Vero, over which it has 
a ſtately bridge. It ſtands in a fertile plain; is ſurrounded 
by a wall, contains ſeveral convents, and is the ſee of a 


biſhop» . 


* 


VI. CATALONIA. 


CcArALONIA has the Mediterranean fouth and 
eaſt, the Pyrenees north, and Arragon and Valencia welt. 
It is 150 miles long, 120 broad, is well watered, has 
a fertile ſoil, and a temperate air. The principal places 


*" Barcelona, a well fortified city, fituated on the Me- 
diterranean, . p | — 
the foot of the mountain — on which' are ſeveral 
forts, "commanding the town anc harbour. The latter 
of theſe rivers is ſpacious, deep, and ſafe, and the trade 
carried on by it very conſiderable. Here are many good 
ſtreets, houſes, churches, colteges, hoſpitals, fountains, 


rdens,” and convents: with an univerſity; an academy 
north, Eſtremadura on the fouth, Galicia and Portu 
It is 180 


of arts and ſciences, founded in 1452 ; à court'of inqui- 
ſition; the court of royal audience for Catalonia, in 
which the governor and captain-general preſide; and the 
ſee of an archbiſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop 
of Tarragona, and has a revenue of 10,000 ducats. The 
cathedral is large and magnificent, and there are ſeveral an- 
tiquities about the town; which ſhew git to have been a 
conſiderable place in the time of the Romans, when it 
was called Faventia. Near the cathedral is a church, 
where proviſions are diftributed every day to 300 poor. 
Some of the Gothic kings kept their eourt in this city, 
which was afterwards ſubject, for a long time, to counts 
of its own. The territory round it is extremely fertile 
and delightful. 294606698 * 39 a.” 
Tarragona, antiently called Tatcon and Tarraco, 
once the firſt, though now only the ſecond eity in the 
rovince. . Tt ſtands near the fea, 50 miles from Barce- 
na, to the ſouth-weſt, at the mouth of the little river 
Francoli, where it has a fafe and convenient harbour for 
ſmall ſhips; and a good trude. Here is alſo an univerſity, 
founded in 1532; with many antiquities, both within and 
without the town; and the ſee of an archbiſhop, who has 
a revenue of 20,000 ducats. One of the chief diviſions of 
Spain was antiently called, from this <ity, Tarraconenſis. 
The climate here is ſo temperate, and the ſoil ſo rich and 
warm, that the trees bear fruit, and bloſſoms in the middle 
of winter. CCC HE OM "8 | 
Lerida, on the Segre, is an antient, handſome, and 
ſtrong city, 105 miles north-weſt of Barcelona. It con- 
tains ſeveral. convents and monaſteries, ah univerſity, a 
court of inquiſition, and is a biſhop's ſe. 
Tortoſa on the Ebro is an ancient walled eity near 
the ſea, and has a 2 boats over the river, with 
a ſtrong caſtle; and other fortiſications, an univerſity, 
and ſeveral churches and convents. It is che ſee of a 
biſhop, gives the title of Marquis; and carries on a good 
trade in filk and earthern ware 
Salſona, in the heart of the province, is ſtrongly for- 
tified, and the ſee of a biſhop. Balagner on the” Segt 
is nine miles north-caſt from Lerida; and Vique, 36 
miles north from Barcelona, is almoſt encbmpaſſed by 
22 Ter and Naguerra, over which it has ſever 


4 1 ei nnn 

Terreſis near Lerida has an air which is emarkably 
ſalubrious; and particularly in caſes of inſanity, 'f6" that 
it is common all over Catalonia to ſay to u paffondte 
perſon, Ven muſt be ſent to Terroſts for à cure?“ 

Cardona, a handſome town near - the river Cardoneys; 
about 60 miles from Barcelona. It is well ſertified; 
and near it is a mountain of ſalt, which yields a revenue 
of 30,066 pieces of eight to the duke, who takes is 
title from the town; of which he is lord, and one of the 
rieheſt ei TH es 
© Palaines, a little ton on 4 bay of the ſea, near Cape 
fortified, has 4 


| 


3.4 3 S- E 


12 F #34 


| 
g 


Palafugel, with a harbour. It is 
eitagel, aun gives che title of count. 


RAA 


| Cruz, 


between the rivers Llobregat and Beſos, at | 
| celona. It is well walled, has an antient caftle, and 


3, 4 conſiderable town ig 


"Girona, antiently 
» * * "Br + 3+ 
WS fg 


Gerund 


the eaſt part of the province, about 21 dale from the 
fea, and 60 north-eaſt of Barcelona. It ſtands at or 
near the conflux of the Ter and Onhar 
walls, and other fortifications; with a great many con- 
vents,” and an univerſity ; being alſo the ſee of a biſhop, 
who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Tarragona, with 
a revenue of 3000 dueats per annum. The neighbours 


ing country is reckoned the, moſt fertile in Catalonia, and 


carries on a pretty trade; and gives the title of count. 


Roſes, a ſtrong town, with a good harbour; on a bly | 


of the ſea. It owes its name and origin to the antient 
town of Rhoda, which ſtoed a little way off, near Cape 


Peucerda, a large town, and the capital of the earl - 
dom of Cerdagne. It is fortiſied in the modern manner, 
and ſtands betwixt the rivers Carol and Segre, at the 
foot of the Pyrenees. | RE 4 

Urge], antiently Orgia and Orgelium, an antient eit 
earldom, and biſhopric, not far from the Pyrenees, on 
banks of the Segre, about go miles north-eaſt from Bar- 


ſeveral convents, and its territory is extremely fertile, 
LEON, antiently a kingdom; has the Aſturias on the 


on the weſt, and Old Caftile on the eaſt. 
miles long, and upwards of 80 broad; has a fruitful 
ſoil, abounds in cattle and game, and contains ſeveral 


| quarries of ſtone, and mines of jewels. The dukes of 


Negera are hereditary 
ang” F423 ta | | | 

Leon, the capital of the province, ſituated 165 miles 
north-weſt from Madrid, at the foot of the Afturian 
mountains: From a Roman legion ſettled here, in the 
time of Trojan, it had the name of Legio, whence its 
preſent name was formed. It ftands in a pleaſant coun- 
try, and is well built, though after the antient manner, 
and contains a great many convents and chapels, with 
ſeveral hoſpitals, and one of the fineſt cathedrals in 


governors, and the chief places 


Spain, of which the king is always a canon, as well as 


the marquis of Aſtorga. The biſhop, who is immediately 


ſubject to the pope, has a revenue of 12, ooo ducats, 
or, beſides 
ſaints, are ſaid to be interred in the cathedral. 


Thirty-ſeven kings of Spain, and one em 
ſev 
This city was the firſt of any note that was retaken 
from the Moors, and was long the royal reſidence. 
Salamanca, an antient, large; rich, and populous 
city, on the river Tormes, about 75 miles north-weſt 
from Madrid. It is ſaid to have been founded by Teu- 
cer, the ſon of Telamon, who called it Salamis or Sal- 
mantica, in memory of the antient Salamis. Here is 
an univerſity, the greateſt in Spain, and perhaps inferior 
to none in the world, in reſpect, at leaſt, of its revenues, 
buildings, number of ſcholars, and maſters. Here are 
alſo many grand and magnificent palaces, ſquares, con- 
vents, churches, colleges, chapels, and hoſpitals. The 
biſhop: of this city is ſuffragan to the archbiſhopof Com- 
poſtella, and has a yearly. revenue. of 14, oo0 ducats. 
A Roman way leads from hence to Merida and Seville, 
and there is an old Roman bridge of ſtone over the 


; has ſtrong old 


[4 


36s. 


Tormes. Of the colleges in the univerſity, four are 


ropriated to young men of quality; and near it is an 
infirmary for poor fick ſcholars. In ſpeaking of Sala 
manca a very late traveller ſays, The beautiful 
part of this city is the great ſquare built about 39 years 
ago. The houſes are of three ſtories, and all 
height, and exact ſymetry, with iron balconies, and a 
ftone-baluſtrade on the top of them; the Tower part is 
arched, which forms a piazza all. round the ſquare of 293 
feet dn each ſide. Over ſome of the arches are medal 
lions, which' had buſts of the kings of Spain, and of ſe» 


veral eminent men, in tone baſſo-relievo, among which 


are thoſe of Fernand Cortez, F — Puzarro, Davila, 
and Cid Ruy. In this ſquare the bull fights are exhibited 


for three days only, in the month of June. The river 


Tormes runs by this city, and has a bridge over it of 


25 arches built by the Romans, and yet . 5 
on the Aquada, is 


Oiudad or Cividad- Rodrigo, a city 
100 miles weſt of Madrid. It had its name from Don 
Rodrigo Gonzales Giron, who rebuilt it about the year 
120% It is the ſeo of a AY oh ſuffrfgan to the arch- 
14 FRET? | =; 14 4 N * 945 


biſhop 


of equal 


g66 
biſhop of Compoſtela, has a fine Gothic cathedral, the 
front of R — 4 with the ſtatues of 17 


faints, and contains many inns, which are better than 


any in Portugal, and ſuperior to moſt in Spain. 
4 — * — 105 miles north weſt. from 
Madrid, is ſituated in a fertile country, well fortified, 
has a noble bridge of 27 arches, is the fee of a biſhop, 
and contains many churches, convents and hoſpitals. 
. on the Aſtura, 150 miles north weſt from 
Madrid, has good fortifications, is the ſee of a biſhop, 
and gives title to a marquis. | 

Torto, on the Douro, is 2 ſituated at the 
diſtance of 105 miles north weſt from Madrid. It is faid 
to have had its name from the ftone effigy of a bull 
found in it, and ſuppoſed to have been made by the Ro- 
mans. There is a ſtately ſtone bridge here over the river, 
a great many convents, ſeveral chapels, churches, and 
boſpitals: Here the famed leges taurice were confirmed, 
in a diet held by Ferdinand and Iſabella. | 

Palencia, a confiderable walled city, pleaſantly fituated 
dn the river Carrion, antiently Nubis, 120 miles north- 
and-by- weſt from Madrid. It was deſtroyed by the Ro- 
mans; but rebuilt by Sancho the Great, anno 1033. 
Here are a great many convents, churches, and chapels, 
and the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbi- 
ſhop of Compoſtella, and has a revenue of 24,000 du- 
cats per annum. 4% | 
Medina del Rio Secco, or the city of the Dry River, 
ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from Medina del Campo, in 
the ſame province. It is a flouriſhing town, ſituated in 
_ a ſpacious fruitful plain, 120 miles north-and-by-weſt 
from Madrid, contains a ſtrong caſtle, with ſeveral 
churches, chapels, and hoſpitals, and is aduchy belong- 
ing to the admiral of Caſtile. 
Medina del Campo, a conſiderable town, about 72 


miles north-weft from Madrid. It contains a great many || 


convents and churches, with ſeveral hoſpitals, carries on 
a good trade, and has peculiar privileges, being exempted 
from all impoſts, and beftowing all the vacant employ- 
ments in the town, both civil and eccleſiaſtical. | 
Tordeſillas, in Latin Turris Syllz, being ſuppoſed 
to Be founded by Caius Anneus, Sylla's general, whom 
he ſent into Spain againſt Sertorius. It ſtands on the 
Douro, about 100 miles north-weſt from Madrid, and is 
very pleaſantly fituated. | 4 of 


8 VIII. - ESTREMADURA. 


ESTREMADURA has Portugal to the weſt, New 
Caftile to the eaft, Andaluſia to the ſouth, and Leon to the 
north. It is 130 miles long, 110 broad, is well watered, 
and the ſoil ſo remarkably luxuriant, that it is juſtly 
deemed one of the moſt fruitful places in Europe. 
now united to New Caſtile, but, ſeparately conſidered, 
contains: a7: 

Merida, which was built originally by Cæſar Angus 
and is fituated on the Anas, over which it has a bridge. 
It is ſmall, but well fortified, and ftill retains ſome frag- 
ments of. its antient ſplendor, particularly a triumphal 
arch called Arco de San Jago. 1 
Badajoz, now the largeſt city in the province, and well 
fortified, ſtanding on the ſouth ſide of the Guadiana, on 
the frontiers of Portugal, about 150 miles ſouth-weſt from 
Madrid, and 40 weſt from Merida. In the Roman times 
it was: called Pax Auguſta, and Colonia Paconſis, the 
former of which was corrupted by the Moors to Bax- 
Augus; and afterwards to Badajoz. Here is a fine old 
Roman bridge of ſtone, ſome handſome ſtreets, churches, 
and monaſteries, and two modern caſtles, with the ſee of 
a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Compoſ- 

tella, and has a revenue of 16,000 ducats. = 
Plazencia, a beautiful well-built city and biſhop's ſee, 
on the banks of the little river Xerte, over which it 
hath three bridges, about 70 miles ſouth-weſt. from Ma- 
drid, and 120 ſouth from Merida. It takes its name 
from the delightfulneſs of its ſituation, in the midſt of 
that moſt delicious ſpot called La Vera de Plazencia, or 
the orchard of Plazencia, which is diverſified with beau- 


tiful ſeats, villages, gardens, and groves of the fineſt ||- 


citron, lemon, orange, and fig-trees: Here ſeveral of 
the antients placed the Elyſian Fields, knowing of no 
place more agreeable ; and here the emperor Charles V. 


ring refigaed all his dominions, retired into the famous | 


It is 
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monaſtery of St. Juſtus," where, after living two year, , 
recluſe, he ended his days. The biſhop is ſubject to * 
archbiſhop of San Jago de Compoſtella, and has , p 
venue of 50,000 ducats per annum. | * 
The city is well built and handſome, and is defended 
by ſtrong walls, and a caſtle. | 
Alcantara is a ſtrong town ſituated on the Ta 
_ which it * magnificent bridge, built in the Ws 
of the emperor „and belonging to the kni 
who take their 4 — it. nth *night, 
Trurillo, 130 miles ſouth-weſt of Madrid, is defended 
by a ſtrong citadel, and is celebrated for being the native 
place of Francis Pizarro, the famous conqueror of Pery 
Coria, on the Alagon, is the ſee of a biſhop, and 
belongs to the Alva family. Albuquerque is a Walled 
town near the frontiers of Po uadalupe is ſitu- 
ated on a river of the fame name. dellin on the 
Guadiana, is ſuppoſed to be the antient Colonia Metal. 
menſis; and Bejar is only remarkable for. a lake in its 


neighbourhood, which, previous to bad weather, always 


appears to be unuſually agitated. 
7 IX. Otp-CAsrIL E. 


OLD-CASTILE, formerly a kingdom, wis ſo c 
becauſe it was recovered ho the Moors ſooner won 
New-Caſtile, which bounds it on the ſouth, as Aſturia 
and Biſcay do to the north, Leon to the weſt, and Na- 
varre and Arragon to the eaſt. It is 120 miles long 
about 100 broad in its greateſt extent, has ſome moun. 
tains, but in general is very fertile. It is well watered 
and contains, | 

Burgos, the capital of the province, ſituated on an 
eminence by the little river Arlangon, .120 miles north 
of Madrid. It has a bridge over the river, and is a large 
but not a fine city ; 22 it has ſome handſome ſquares 
public buildings, and palaces. It is ſaid to have nine 
months of winter, and three of fire, on account of 
their exceſſive heat. Among other convents, here is one 
for ladies of quality, called Las Huelgas, the revenue 
of which is ſaid to be 80,000 ducats per annum. The 
abbeſs, who is generally a lady of one of the firſt fami- 
lies in Spain, has 17 other convents, 14 towns, and 50 
villages ſubje& to her. She has alſo the diſpoſal of 12 


commanderies, and takes place of all ladies, except thoſe 


of the royal family. The cathedral here is one of the 
nobleſt and richeſt in Spain. The: archbiſhop has a re- 
venue of 40,000 ducats per annum ; and the king is al- 
ways the firit of the canons. There are a great many 
elegant fountains to ſupply the city with water, the in- 
habitants of which are ſaid to be more induſtrious, and 
to carry on a greater number of trades and manufactures 
than is common in other great cities of Spain. The 
walls are antient, but ſtrong. Among the hoſpitals is 
one for pilgrims. On the north fide on an almoſt inac- 
ceſſible rock, ſtands the citadel, This city, which was 
built in the ninth or tenth century, on the ruins of Auca, 
claims the precedence of all others in the cortes or parli- 

P Ring AS. A RA 

j id, a. large, populous, walled city, - pleaſant! 
ſituated on the banks of the river Piſuerga. * which 
it has a ſtately bridge, about 100 miles from Madrid, 


to the north-weſt, and 66 from Burgos to the. ſouth. 


The etymon of its name is uncertain. -. Here is a great 
number of convents, hoſpitals, chapels, - fountains, 


ſquares, colleges, and churches, with an univerſity, the 


next in dignity to that of Salamanca, and the ſee of a 
biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop. of Toledo, 
and has a revenue of 12,000 ducats per annum. Here 
is alſo a fine royal palace, a geographical - academy, 
founded not many years ago, a court of inquiſition, and 
a high court of juſtice, ſeveral manufactures, and a con- 
ſiderable trade. The little river Eſcueſca runs through 
the city, and has a large ſtone bridge over it. 2 
Brivieſca is a large town belonging to the - Velaſco 
family. Arauda de Douro is ſituated on a river of the 
ſame name, and Monaſterio de las Rodillas is famous for 
its admirable Caſtalian cheeſe. „ Tv 
Avila, a conſiderable city, near 50 miles north-weſt 
from Madrid, having an univerſity, and being the ſee of 
a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of St. Jago, 
is particularly famous for | having given birth to St. 
Thereſa. „ 72 


Lerma, 


EUROPE}: 
Lerma, on the Alanza, belongs to the duke to whom 

12 . Medina Celi, formerly a very opulent 
7 2 is now on the decline. Logronno, on the Ebro, 
P ſtrongly fortified.; and Soria is a little town near where 
= famous Numautia formerly ſtood, the ruins of which 


are ſti be ſeen. x 
8 —— on the Henares, is an ancient city with 
ſtrong walls, 60 miles north-eaſt from Madrid. It con- 
tains an old caſtle, an univerſity, ſeveral fountains, &c. 

Pedracu de la Sierra, on the Duraton, is defended by 

a caſtle, and was the birth- place of the emperor Trajan. 

Oſma, on the Douro, 72 miles north of Madrid, is 
the ſee of a biſhop, and has an l 5 455 
Calahorra, or N on the Ebro, 135 miles 
north- eaſt from Madrid, is the fee of a biſhop. This 
place is famous in hiſtory for the ſiege it formerly ſuſtained 

: inſt Afromcis, Pompey's general, till the brave citizens 
were forced to eat each other, whence the proverbial ex- 
preſſion, Fames Calagurina, or the Famine of Cala- 

Sorin, a very antient, and ſtill a large, opulent, 
utous, and handſome city, on the river Atyada, about 

30 miles ſouth of Madrid, and 60 from Valladolid. The 
wealth of the city ariſes not only from the great number 
of noble families who make it their chief reſidence, but 

much more from its large commerce and manufactures, 
eſpecially thoſe of cloth and paper. A great deal of 
wool is alſo exported from hence. Here is the principal 

mint of Spain, in which it is ſaid they can coin 30,000 
ducats a day; a royal palace, (in which the duke de 

 Ripperda was confined, till he made his eſcape) with an 
univerſity, - and a biſhopric, the revenue of which is 

24,000 2 per annum. The Roman aqueduct here 

is a moſt amazing fabric: it was built by the emperor 

Trajan, and conſiſts of two rows of lofty a: <«- 
ried from one mountain to another, and conve, 
all over the city: notwithſtanding it has ſtood ſou. .., 
centuries, it ſtill retains its ſtrength and beauty; ſo great 

- was the art and {kill of the Romans in building beyond 
what the following ages could boaſt of. The people of 
this city are naturally fo induſtrious, that it has obtained 

the title of Laborioſa. The royal palace is mounted with 

cannon, and has a garriſon. 4 

As the inhabitants of this part of Spain are famed for 
their ſkill in breeding ſheep, we ſhall here produce an 
ample account of the Spaniſh ſheep and ſheep-walks in 

neral. /p 5 N | e 
eee From computations made with the utmoſt accuracy, 
it has appeared that there are five millions of fine wooled 
ſheep in Spain, and that the wool and fleſh of a flock of 
| 10,000 ſheep produced yearly about 24 reals a head, 
which we will ſuppoſe to be nearly the value of 12 Eng- 


liſh ſixpences; of theſe but one goes clear a head to the 


owner yearly, three fixpences a head goes yearly to the 
king, and the other eight go to the expences of paſture, 
tythes, ſhepherds, dogs, falt, ſhearing, &c. Thus the 
annual product of the five millions of ſheep amounts to 
37 millions and a half of ſixpences, a little more or leſs, 


of which there are about three millions and a half for the“ 


owners; above fifteen millions go. to the treaſury, and 

ſeven millions and a half to the benefit of the public. .. -- 

„ Jen "thouſand ſheep compoſe a flock, which is 
divided into ten tribes. One man has the conduct of all. 
He muſt be the owner of 4 or 500 ſheep, ſtrong, active, 
vigilant,” intelligent in paſture, in the weather, and in 
the diſeaſes of ſheep. He has abſolute dominion over 


50 ſhepherds and 50 dogs, five of each to a tribe. He 


chooſes them, he chaſtiſes them, or diſcharges them at 
will: he is the prepoſitus, or chief ſhepherd of the whole 
flock. - One may judge of his importance by his ſalary; 
he has 40l. a year and a horſe, whereas the firſt ſhepherd 
of a tribe has but 40s. a year, the ſecond 34, the third 
25, the fourth 15, and a boy 10 ſhillings a year. All 


their allowance is two pounds of bread a day each. They 


may keep a few goats and ſheep in the flock, but the 
we is 2 the — 2 have only the lambs and the 
fleſh. The chief 1. 5 gives them three ſhillings in 
April, and three in C 
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; * The toils ' — made of ſparts, in maſhes a foot wide, 
- and the thickneſs of a finger, ſo that toils ſerve inſtead of 
hurdles, The whole ſquare toil is light. Sparts is a fort 
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road; and theſe are all the ſweets theſe miſerable wretches 
| enjoy. Expoſed every day in the to all weathers, 
and every night to lie in a hut. Thus fare, and thus 
live, generally to old age, 25, ooo men, who cloath 
kings in ſcarlet, and biſhops in purple; for that is the 


number computed to keep the fine-wooled ſheep of Spain, 


with the ſame number of dogs of the large maſtiff kind, 
who are allowed two pounds of bread a piece a day. 
Ihe firſt thing the ſhepherd: does when the flock 
returns from the ſouth to their ſummer downs, is to give 
them as much ſalt as they will eat; every owner allows 
his flock of 1000 ſheep 100 aroves, or 25 quintals of 
ſalt, which the flock eats in about five months; they eat 
none in their journey nor in their winter walk. This 
has ever been the cuſtom, and it is the true reaſon why 
the kings of Spain cannot raiſe the price of ſalt to the 
height it is in France, for it would tempt the ſhepherds 
to ſtint the ſheep, which, it is believed, would weaken 
their conſtitutions and thereby prejudice the wool. The 
ſhepherd places 50 or 60 flat tones at about five ſteps 
diſtance from each other, he ſtrews ſalt upon each ſtone, 
he leads the flock ſlowly through the ſtones, and every 
ſheep eats to his liking. vii | 
The fleeces of three rams generally weigh 25 pounds; 
there muſt be the wool of four weathers and five yews to 
weigh that quantity. _ | 7 | 
The latter end of September the ſheep begin their 
march towards the low plains; their itinerary is marked 
out by immemorial cuſtom, and by ordinances, and is as 
well regulated as the march of troops. They feed freely 
in all the wilds and commons they paſs through ; but as 
they muſt neceſſarily paſs through many cultivated ſpots, 
the proprietors of them are obliged by law to leave a 


paſſage open for the. ſheep, through vineyards, olive- 
vards, corn-fields, and . common to towns 5 


ad theſe paſſages muſt be at leaſt go yards wide, that 


* may not be too crouded in a narrow lane. Theſe 
paſſages are often ſo long that the poor creatures march 
ſic or ſeven leagues a day to get into the open fields, 
where the ſhepherd walks flow to let them feed at | caſe 
and reſt ; but they never ſtop; they have no day of 
repoſe, they march at leaſt two leagues a day, ever fol- 
lowing the ſhepherd, always feeding or ſeeking with 
their heads towards the ground, till they get to their 


ne end. | pf 03 
The- chief ſhepherd's firſt care is, to ſee that each 
tribe is conducted to the ſame diſtrict it fed in the year 
before, and where the ſheep were yeaned, which they 
think prevents a variation in the wool, though indeed 
this requires but little care, for it is a notorious truth 
that the ſheep would go to that ſpot of their own 
accord. His next care is to fix the toils * where the 
ſheep paſs the night, leſt they ſhould ſtray, and be de- 


voured by the wolves. - TRE To 
huts with ſtakes, 


: 


„The ſhepherds make up their poor 
branches and brambles, for which end, and for firing, 
they are allowed by the law to cut off one branch from 

every tree. e vt oft 39 e 1 | 
In the month of May they pay the twentieth lamb z 
the ether half tythe is paid in the winter walk. They 


| cut off their tails, five inches below the rump for clean- 


lineſs. They mark them on the noſe with a hot iron. 
They ſaw off part of their horns that the rams may 
neither hurt one another nor the ewes. They render 
impotent the lambs doomed for. docil bell-wethers, to 
walk at the head of the tribe; they make no incifion 
the ſhepherd turns about the teſticles with his fingers in 
the ſcrotum, till he twiſts the ſpermatic veſſels as a rope, 
and they wither away without any danger. 

As ſoon as the month of April comes about, the 
ſhepherds muſt exert all- their vigilance left the ſheep 
ſhould eſcape ; it has often happened, that a tribe has 
ſtolen a forced march of three or four leagues upon a 
ſleepy ſhepherd ; but he. is ſure te find them; and there 
are many examples of three or four ſtrayed ſheep walking 
an hundred leagues to the very place they fed the year 


before. | eo rr ee KK | 
*« Some of the ſhearing-houſes are capable of con- 
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of ruſh, which bears twiſting into ropes for coaſting veſſels. 


LY 


It ſwims; hemp ſinks; it is called by the Engliſh ſailors, 
Boſs. | B vs | | 


— 


_ feedalitele, if it be fine weather, and they | 
before the houſe, || a vow he made to that ſaint, i 


Planted with regular rows of poplar trees, and watered 


5 


1 


20, doo ſheep 


night, they would all periſh. 


ſheep : a man ſhears twelve ewes a day, and but 


10,000 
eight rams; the reaſon of this difference is, not only be- the 
dare not tie their feet} || Madrid; was formerly u ve 
ience but has been greatly imp 


cauſe the rams have larger bodies, ſtronger, and more 
wool, but becauſe the 

8 they do thoſe of the unreſiſting ewes. Ex 
bas taught, that the bold, rebellious ram would 


ls 


day.” As many 


9 


this operation can only be 


it gives an opportunity to the ſhepherds to cull out for 
chety- all the ſheep of the flock which have out- | 
to the fields to 


lived their teeth... The ſheared ſheep go | 
return in the 
evening to paſs the night in the yard 
N — is —_— walls; but if it be cold and 
cloudy they go into the houſe : they are thus brought 


nies from the ſhearing-howſe are ſhort. 


and: the breaſt, fhoalders and thighs, the coarſe wool: 
It is fold after it is waſhed; ſor, as it never loſes lefs than 


olent, half the carriage is ſaved t. 
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2 TIIIS province, which was 


, Auda- 
on the 


zidges of: mountains; Eftremadura, on the 
lafka an the ſouth, and Valencia and 

eaſt. It is 200 miles long 
broad; well watered; fertile, and has a good 


« There are 125 ſhearers employed to ſhear a flock of || fion & br 


even to ſuſfocation in1captivity under the ſhears : they 
lay him don, then ſtroke his belly, and beguile and 


the next day, are driven from the ſbelter-houſe 
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its weight in waſhing, and often more, when the || pitals'or infirmaries, and a noble li 

ing is vi | oy 
0%. 2434 N aq Ki 
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Old Caftile on the north, from which it is parted by 


368 A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. | © 
: the ewes are fo tender, that if I ſupplied with proviſions ef all kinds, at reaſonable rates, 


3 immediately after {hearing expoſed to the air of and the court, with the reſort and reſidenee of the quality. 
2 | and the high colleges and offices that ate kept here, occ.” 


trade and circulation of money. There are 
three royal academies here, one For the improvement of 
the Spaniſh language, another for hiſtory, and another 


e "dt 1. ies 


very ditty digggrerable town, 


tory of St. Qaintin, anno 1575, or ift' conſequence of 

? 4 ſhould gain che victory. 
It is a btaſt ſpacious ſtructure, all of curious white 
ſpeckled ſtone, with ornaments. of various ſorts of mar- 


by degrees to bear the open air, and their firſt days jour- |. die jaſper; Ac; It was 22 years in building, and has 
The wool is divided into three forts: the back and |} 11,000 windows, and — beſides” the royal 
belly give the ſuperfme, the neck and ſides give the fine, apartments and offices, a moſt ſpleh 

are 40 chapels; and as many alrars; rich 


of a town, having, it is faid, about 


id chureh, in which 
c | ond ima- 
gination, à convent of Jeromites, a college, feveral hoſ- 

ge and choice collection of books in all languages and 
faculties, © Here alſo is the burfak place ef the kings 


and queens of Spain, called the Pantheon, which, amidſt 
WES All its riches and ſplendor, is an affecting monument of 
formerly # kingdom, has the vanity 


and tfanſitofineſs of huthan grandeur. In 
mine it is aid, that it would take up above four whole 
days to go through all the rooms and- apartments of this 
palace, which for variety of jaſper, marble, and other 


; and in the wideft place 190 curious ftones, painting, ſeulpture, plate, — 
0 air. The &e, enceeds all that can be imagined. 5 en 


inhabitants ſpeak the pureſt Spaniſh, and the province Aranjuez which is about 30 miles ſoutk of Madrid, 


Madrid, the capital of the whole of Spain, 
and the reſidence of the court, though it never had the 
title of a city. It ſtands in the center of a large plain, 
| inded- with mountains, and in the very heart of 
in, on the banks of the little river Manzanares, 
which is always very low and ſhallow, except when it is 
felled by the melting of the ſnow on the mountains. 
The fintets bere ate wide, ftraight and handſome, and 


| gentleman, who very lately paid a viſit to it. 


having never been properly deſcribed in any Geographi- 


e bitberee dds, we Wal e . accurate 
account of it in the words of an ingenlous and learned 


The town of Aranjuez is ſituated on the Tags, 


and was chiefly built within theſe 12 years; whoever 
chuſes to build houſes here, may have a fret gift of the 


ground from the king on condition f confotrtving to the 
feral plan. The ſtreets are broad and parallel, and 


aderned with ſeurral fine fountains; the houſes fair and} interſect each other at right angles. The houſes are of 


cepting thoſe of the rich, who have -glaſs in their win- 


— nes; bes, * 
lat 3s one for all nations and diſtempers, with * 

nue. Around the placa- mayor, or grand ſquare, are 
pidzzas; with houſes all uniform, and a continued line 
af balconies, for viewing the bull-figits and other pub- 
leiiſhews exhibited" in Hl. The royal palace, which 
finds on the weft fide of the town; on an eminence, 


. 


commanding a fine proſpe&. At the eaſt-end of the 
town is the prado or pardo, which is a delightful plain, 


with a” great many fountains,” where the nobility and 
take the air on horſeback, or in their coaches, 
and the common 


with a variety of 


number of its inhabitants at about 1 50, ooo. It is well 
* n 1 


laſty; but built of brick, with lattice-windows, ex- 

domus, only during the ſummer heats they uſe 3 | 

\ nally” from the middle of Aptil to the end of July, 
E 


two ſtories in height, and are all painted white with 
green doors and ſhutters. Iere are at preſent about 
f e eee e live by letting their Bouſes to per- 
ons Who come wick the count, and who refide here an- 


= 


during which time the number of inhabitants is encrea 
% 15, 00. The royal palace is à ſquare, and has 


is ſpacibdus and magnificent,” conſiſting of three courts, I grea 


le on foot, or divert themſelves | 
| Irts and exerciſes. The compaſs of 
the whole town is computed at about nine miles, and the 


21 windows in front; and a turret at each end, but there 
is nothing femarkable either in it its'extefior or interior 


patts. Before the palace ate three very latge walks, 
each phanted with four rows of tall ems, Small canals 
run between each row, which! keep the ots conſtantly 
ſupplied with watery and make the tiers gro to a very 
t ſine: various other walks have been lately planted 
with young elms on the ſane plan- I walked round the 


thro 


of Venus and Antoninus, and a new Theatre for the 
performance of operas and plays, during the reſidence 
of the eount here. | | 


© 


F r 67 4 EE = NC 


gardens in an hour; they are quite flat; the Tagus runs 

bh them. Fhis rer is not very broad here, ſo 
that there are eight or ten wooden bridges, and one of 
1 ſtone built over it. The gardens are ornamented with 
ſeven fountains. Here are alſo two ſtatues in bronze 
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EUROPE.) 1 * 
Toledo on the Lagus, 36 miles ſouth of Madrid, is an 
ancient, large, well ti ed city. It Was formerly Opu- 
tent, but is now ſo much decayed, that an Engliſh 
tleman, who lately viſited it, {ays, « The ftreets are nar- 
row, crooked, and paved ; and, excepting the cathedral 
and alcazor, there is hardly a good building in the 
whole eity; half the ſtreets are choaked up with the 
heaps of ruined houſes of brick, and the environs on the 
city ane haked and bare of trees, which cauſe the 
beats in * 
ES} very dear — The antient aqueducts which were 
here, are Ae droyec, And water is ſold about the ſtreets 
carried in mall barrels on the back of aſſes. Moſt of 
the floors in the houſes are of brick, which fills the 
rooms with duſt,” In the 15th century, this City con- 
tained above 200, ooo inhabitants, but at preſent it hardly 
contai hs 25,000. — Phe alcazor, or royal alace, 
was built by Charles V. in r55r. It is fituated on a 
ſteep hill hear 500 feet above the Tagus, and commands 
x very fine proſpect over the city and all round the country. 
It has 11 windows in front, and is three ſtories in height, 
a tone balluſtrade on the top forms a ſquare of 256 
feet: the chapel is of the Corinthian order, but almoſt 
ruined ; the offices under ground are very convenient, 
ind the ſtables, Which are likewiſe under ground, are ca- 
zable of containing 000 horſes, It was burnt in 1710, 
fo that the roof and galleries are deſtroyed, as likewiſe 
moſt of the rooms, of which only two or three are habit- 
able; and in them the keeper and his family live. Here 
was formerly a machine to ſupply this palace with water, 
but it Ras lain in Tuins for this century paſt. The manu- 
factory of {word blades, which were formerly celebrated 
for the goodneſs of the ſteel, no longer exiſts ; though ano- 
ther manufactory was lately erected for the King's account 


. » 


2 


only, in Which all the ſword, hanger, and dagger blades | 


for the Spaniſh army are made, But they are far from 
515878 Well tempered as thoſe of former times; a true 


Old oledo Tward blade ſells even in 07515 for ſix or 
ſeven g by chance. 1 


uineas, and can only be purchaſed b 
have 125 daggers that were made here, Which will 
ſtrike through a crown piece. All ſword blades. made 
for the ſoldiers have the king's name engraven on one 
| fide, and ſome device on the other: I ſaw many of them 


with this 3 No me ſoques fin razon, no me embai nes fit 
honor. | Draw me not without reaſon, ſheath, me ſiot 


without honour.” Toledo is fituated in a ſerene air, and 


proviſions are tolerably cheap. The churches, convents | 


and hoſpitals are many in number. The bridges are three, 


and here is a court of inquiſition, and an univerſity founded 


in 1475. It is the richeft biſhopric in Spain, is inferior 
to none but that of Rome with reſpe& to juriſdiction, 
wer and grandeur, and hath been frequently viſited by 
 antiquaries on account of the ruins of a fine Romans 
cients, which are to be ſeen without the walls on the 
0 Dorn bf 
Alcala de Henares, antiently Complutum, a town on 
the river Henares; belonging to the archbiſhop of To- 
ledo, and containing an. univerſity, in the. church « 
55180 cardinal Ximenes lies interred. Here the fir 
olyglot bible '» 
ner the patr . . direction, as well 3s at the 
of the, prelate, aboy 
age e 
uaddalaxara, a. conſiderable town on the Henares, 
about 30 miles to the north-eaſt of Madrid. 
is à corruptien of the Mooriſh, or Arabic, Guadalhi- 
on. which ſignifies a river of ſtones, far ſo they called 
ne Henares. | 3 s 
Talavegz Ia Reyna, a handſome town on the Tagus, 
36 miles et from Toledo. It uſed to be à part of 
the dowry af the queens of Spain, whence it acquired 
the pin of La Reyna. There is a manufacture of 
car + at this place. The forcifieations are in the 
pylent . ˙0¹ꝙß:Ääq e 
Cuenca, antiently Canchay a.confiderable city, among 
the mountains, about 80 miles from Madrid tawards the 
It is. the ke of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan: to, To- 


5 


eaſt. 
ledo, wich a venue of 50,000 duc. 
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„ VALENTIA, which was anciently conſidered as | 
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A 


gen- | 


unmer to be exceffive, and the wood for fuel in 


| 


oman am- 


begun, compleated, and printed; ; 
\ OArecth the charge 
ye-mentioned, who, alſo reſtored the 


Its name | 


has to the ſouth and eaſt the Mediterranean ! 
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ranean ſea, and ſtreights of Gibraltar on the 


* 
” 


þ 


| ranean, about 210 miles to the ſouth-eaſt 


825 


% 
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ſea; Arragon and Catalonia to the north, and Murcia 
and New Caſtile to the weſt, * Wit Yo ur 3 

e air, A 


broad, is well watered, has à temperate ſerer 
ol remarkably fruitful >. and, contains the following 
places : | | 
Valentia 180 miles ſouth eaſt from Madrid, is fituate 

on, and has five bridges over, the {HER N 
a, large, handſome, populous trading city, and has a 
ort within two miles of it. It is 11 ſee of an .arch- 
ſhop, and contains a tribunal os inqujſition, a As eign 
court of judicature, an univerſity, and 4 flourifhy 
woollen manufactory. Almoſt every houſe has a de 
wall, and here is a grand common ſewer ſaid to be the 
work of one of the Scipios, by which, the filth of every 


1 


houſe. is carried off under ground. "There are, or we 
formerly, ſeveral other monuments of antiquity in. 5 ö 
ahour this city, De OE Tn 
© Segorve, or Segorbe, in Latin, Segobriga, an 2 
tient and pleaſantly ſituated city on the banks of te 
Morviedro, about 150 miles eaſt from rid, 30 fro 
the ſea, and as many north from Valentia, It gives t 
title of duke, and is the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuf- 
fragan to the archbiſhop of Valentia, and has a revenue 
ff, 20,008 e per anguw 1 EN 85 ery 
Orihuela, in Latin, Orſelis, the ital of a. parti- i 
cular diſtrict, ſituated on the banks of he river Segura 
about 194 miles ſouth-eaſt from, Madrid, and 80 
from Valentia. Its preſent name is thought to be a cory 
ruption of Auriolla, i. e. The pot of gold, as it was 
called by the Romans, on account of the gold mi 16S 
that were formerly about it, Here is now an yniyer +14 
and the ſee of a biſhop, who. is ſuffragan to Nw 
and has a revenue of 10000 ducats.., - _ © 
Alicant, a famous city and. ſea-port . 
| | | of Madri 
and about 60 ſouth of Valentia, It has a Lebe un 
harbour, from whence a great quantity of delicioi 
fruits, with excellent red and white wine, ſoap, 2 
aniſe, is exported. It has alſo. for its defence ſtrong 


walls, ay 8 (oh and a,c: Sy . Se 
Jenja, ſuppoſed to have been called antiently Dian: 

from a whats dedicated to that goddeſs. It 2 
the foot of 2 high hill, called Mongon, aboug 34 miles 
north-eaſt from Alicant, on the ſea-coaft, where it h 
a convenient harbour, with a caſtle, and watch-tower, 
of an extraordinary height. It is alſo. well fortified, .. 

La Mata. contains ho moſt conſiderable ſalt work 
in Spain. Elche a handſome town, near Alicant, ig 
very pleaſantly ſituated. . Cape Artemus is the antient - 
Artemeſum; and Gaudia on the Alcay gives the title 
of duke to the noble family of Borgia, contains an uni- 
verſity, and is defended by a caſtle. _ * 
Morviedro is a ſmall town fituated on the ſame _ ſpat 
where the ancient Saguntum ſtood, on the banks of 
the river formerly termed Palantia, but which now 
bears the ſame name as the town, independent of the 
walls which mark the limits of the antient Saguntumz 
the remains of an amphitheatre, and palace, are fill to 
be ſeen in this town: are ſituated at the foot of a hill, at 
the ſummit of which is a fort 12 miles north of Valen- 
tiaz and abqut three from the ſea. Bees” 


, SP 
' * 


P "IS | 


1 XII. Anpatvsia, 


 ANDALUSIA comprizes che three antient kingdoms 
of 5 Cordova, and Jaen. It is bounded by 1 | 
madura and New Caſtile on the north; by the Medirer- 
„ and ftr Jibraltar ſquth; by 
Portugal on the weſt ; and by Granada and Murcia on 
the eaſt. It is 240 miles long, 130 broad, well watered, 
populous, opulent and fertile, but the heat 
is exceſſive, That part, called the kipgdom'of 
Seville the gagital is fiquated gn the 
miles ſouth-weſt from Madrid. . It 
val. of Bœtria; and from Juli 


370 
ber of convents, churches, ſquares, hoſpitals, with a 
mint, which can coin 700 marks, each containing eight 
ounces of gold or filver, in a day; an exchange, which 
is ſaid to have coſt a million of dollars; a royal palace, 
now going to decay; a cuſtom-houle, to which ſo many 
officers belong, that their ſalaries are ſaid to amount to 
54, O00 ducats per annum; an univerſity, founded in the 
ar 1504 ; and a cathedral, the largeſt and fineſt in all 
Spain, and, as ſome will have it, in the whole world, 
next to that of St. Peter's at Rome: 500 mafles are ſaid 
every day ln it. On the top of the high tower is the 
ſtatue of a Woman, which turns with the wind like a 
weather-cock. The archbiſhop has an income of 100,000 
ducats. Here are a great number of ſecular and eccle- 
fiaſtical courts, particularly a court of inquiſition. This 
city carries on a great trade, and has many manufactures, 
particularly of filk and filver ſtuffs, earthen-ware, ſoap, 
and ſalt; but they have declined greatly for 20 or 30 


All along the river are a great many com- | 


modious keys, near which is alfa a ſtately tower, called 
the Golden Tower, which entirely commands the river, 
city, and ſuburbs. The royal court, for the regulation 
df every thing relating to the Weſt India trade and com- 
pany, was removed from hence to Cadiz in the year 
1717, which was an irreparable loſs to the city. Near 
it is a fine wood of olives, full of delightful ſhady walks. 
It is ſaid there are no leſs than 4000 officers belonging 
to the inquiſition at this place. The adjacent country is 
very fruitful. and pleaſant, and particularly noted for 
fine oranges. The greateſt inconvenience to which the 
City is expoſed, is the overflowing. of the river, which 
ſometimes makes dreadful havock. There is a Mooriſh 
aqueduct in the neighbourhood worth oF 
Cadiz, one of the moſt antient and celebrated cities 
in Spain, well known under the different names of Ery- 
threa, Aphrodiſia, Tarteſſus, Continuſa, Gadir, Gades, 
and Gadeira, to the Phoenicians, Babylonians, Egyp- 
tians, Phocians and 'other Greeks, Carthaginians, and 
Romans. It is ſuppoſed to have been built by the Ty- 
rians, as well as the famous temple of Hercules, which 
antiently ſtood here. It ftands on an iſland, which is 
ſeparated from the continent by a narrow canal or arm 
of the ſea, over which there is a bridge, well fortified, 
on the Atlantic ocean, being about 300 miles to the 
ſouth-weſt of Madrid, 80 from Seville to the ſouth- 
weſt, and 58 from Gibraltar. The iſland is about 16 
or 17 miles long, and about fix in breadth, producing 
little grain, but ſome good wine and paſture. The city 
is fortified © after the modern manner, and its ſpacious 
harbour and bay are defended by ſeveral forts. The 
number of the inhabitants is computed at 45,000. It 
is the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop 
of Seville, and has a revenue of 12,000 ducats per annum, 
broad, ſtrait, and well paved. Proviſions and houſe- 
rent are pretty dear. A great deal of ſalt is made, and 
fiſh caught about the iſland. Among the fiſh are tunnies, 
which are ſometimes ten feet in length. This city is the 
centre of the Spaniſh American commerce, all the goods 
from Holland, 1 France, and Spain, be- 
ing ſhipped off from hence in Spaniſh bottoms, and under 
the name of Spaniſh factors. What are called the Pil- 
lars of Hercules are only two inconſiderable round 
towers. Here are, a Spaniſh theatre which is but mean, 
2 French theatre that is rather elegant, and a decent 
houſe. When the dramatic © diverſions conclude, 
Which, ſays a modern author, Is uſually about half 
paſt eleven, it is cuſtomary to walk in the Alameda or 
Mall till midnight, where, among the reſt, T obſerved 
ſeveral ladies who had fixed glow- worms to their hair 
which had a luminous and pleaſing effect.“ The royal 
obſervatory is well ſupplied with ' philoſophical and ma- 
thematical "inſtruments, which were principally made in 
| London. In 1722 a new church was begun which is 
Intended to be the cathedral when finiſhed. The build- 


.- ing was for ſome time diſcontinued, but afterwards re- 


ſumed; it is, however, far from being completed. 
Cadiz is difficult to approach on account of rocks and 
Jands. In its en a ſmall iſland, now called St. 
Pedro, but antiently 0 
of Hercules, which it-contained; 


2 Gibraltar, being à fortreſs of the utmoſt importance to 


— 


— of the houſes are ſtately, and a few of the ſtreets | 


rculeum, from the famous temple 
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the annals of Europe, we ſhall give an ample account 
of it from the lateſt; beſt, and” moſt authentic informa. 
tion. The town of Gibraltar, which has been in poſ- 


antiently Calpe. This rock is ſituated in 36 deg. 8 min. 
north lat. and is in length two miles and three quarters 
from the north, and which abruptly riſing out of à 
ſmall iſthmus, joins, it to the continent. The. perpen- 
dicular height of Gibraltar above the level of the ſea is 
1.360 feet, and the eaſtern ſide is almoſt inacceſſible. The 


apes and monkies, and it is thought that theſe animals 
are not produced in any other part of Europe. In blow. 
ing up different parts of the rock, upon various occaſions 
as neceſhty required, bones, teeth, ſhells, &c, have 
been found, many of which are depoſited in the Britiſh 
Muſeum, and have been deſcribed in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions. The principal ſtreet in the town is broad 
and well payed, but the others are narrow, crooked, and 
dirty. Excluſive of the military here, the Engliſh are 
about 2000 in number; near 300 Spaniards and Portu- 
gueze, 700 Genoeſe, and 600 Jews, likewiſe inhabit 
the town, and follow various occupations. For the ac- 
commodation of theſe, here are an Engliſh church, a 
Roman Catholic church, and a Jews ſynagogue. The 
theatre is a neat little place where dramatic pieces are 
decently performed ; many hundred Moors carry on a 
conſiderable trade in proviſions and other commodities, 
and continually paſs and repaſs to and from the Barbary 
ſhore. All European coins are current, but not at their 
full value; thus a guinea paſſes only for 198. 6d. and fo 
of the reſt. Here are ſhops of all kinds, taverns, coffee- 
houſes, billiard tables, &c. and the governor's garden is 
kept open for the reſort of company. Gibraltar is now 
ſo ſtrongly fortified as to be deemed impregnable; the 
harbour is well ſecured, and the breadth of the Streights 
is about 11 miles. A very ingenious modern traveller, 
who lately viſited this fortreſs, Bis «© On the. weſt fide 
of this mountain is the cave called St. Michael's, 1110 
feet above the horizon. I entered it by the light of 
ſeveral torches about 200 paces: there are many pillars 


of various ſizes, from the thickneſs of a gooſe-quill to 


two feet in diameter, formed by the droppings of water, 
which have petrified in falling. One evening | aſcended 
to the ſummit of the rock in an hour, by the path called 
the Devil's Gap, on a flight of 200 ſtone ſteps, and then, 
after having walked ſome time, went up 400 more, 
which brought me to the ſignal houſe, built on the higheſt 
part of the mountain. The weather was very clear, ſo 
that I enjoyed the proſpect of the town, the bay, the 
Streights, Mount Abili, or Apt*s-hill on the African 
ſhore, the city of Ceuta and a great part of the Barbary 
coaſt ; the towns of St. Roque and Algeziras, and the 
ſnowy Alpuxarra mountains. At night an infinitely 
greater number r 


„ Thbe life infuſing ſuns of other worlds,“ 


may be diſcovered from hence by the naked eye, than from 
below; becauſe, in this elevated ſituation, the atmoſphere 
is much more pure and thin: I deſcended another way, 
' paſſing by the remains of the Mooriſh caſtle. .- I was in- 
formed that there were at that time (July'1773,) ſeven 
regiments in Gibraltar, and that about 600 men were 
always on guard at a time; the diſcipline obſerved here 
is very ſtrict, and the officers always appear in their 
regimentals. There are 340 guns mounted on the forti- 
fications, and there is room for 100 more: thoſe of the 
grand battery are of bronze, the reſt of iron; they are 
all fired in ſucceſſion on the anniverſary of his ma- 
jeſty's birth; the performance takes half an hour. At 
ſun-riſe, ſun ſet, and at nine in the evening, a gun is 
daily fired.” No perſon is allowed to quit the Engilſh 
territory, either by land or ſea, without a'paſs from the 
governor. Acroſs the iſthmus dr de have drawn 
a fortified line to prevent the garriſon of Gibraltar from 
haying any intercourſe with i als, notwithſtand- 
ing which, a clandeſtine trade is carried on, particu- 
larly in tobacco, of which the Spaniards are exceedingly 
fond. Gibraltar, which was formerly a military govern- 
ment, is now a body corporate, and the civil power lodged 


Great Britain, and celebrated upon many occaſions in 
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ſeſſion of the Engliſh fince the year 1706, is ſituated at 
| the foot of tbe weſt tide of a mountain or. rock, called 


caverns and precipices about the rock are inhabited by 


a fine 


expor 
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Roman bridge over the Moraſſes, which is a great antique 
curioſity. Oſſuna has an univerſity and gives title to a 
duke, and Medina Sidonia, is à neat town, 27 miles 
eaſt of Cadiz. -. | | | | 
Traigueros, a large 
to the north of Palos.  _ . | | Lot ts 
San Lucar de Barameda, in Latin Luxdubia,  Phoſ- 
phorus Sacer, and Luciferi Fanum, or the temple of the 
morning-ſtar, ſo called from a temple of Venus, that 
antiently ſtood here, is a handſome town and harbour at 
the mouth of the Guadalquiver, 45 miles below Seville, 
It has been upon the decline ſince the Spaniſh Weſt-India 
fleets. were allowed to ſet out from, and return to Cadiz. 
Its principal trade is in ſalt. EP | 
Port St. Mary's, a large town with a flouriſhing trade, 
at the mouth of the river Guadalete, on the other fide 
the bay of Cadiz. It is walled round, has a ſmall caſtle 
and good harbour, makes and exports great quantities of 
ſalt, and is the capital of an earldom belonging to the 
duke of Medina Celi, and much reſorted to by the Eng- 
liſh, Dutch, French, and Genoeſe merchants. | 
' Palos, a little town with a tolerable harbour, at the 
mouth of the Trino, about 30 miles north of St. Lucar. 
From hence Chriſtopher Columbus, in the year 1492, 
ſet out on the diſcovery of America. | | 
Keres de la Frontera, a large and pretty well built 
town. on the little river Guadaletta, about fix miles 
from the ſea, and 50 ſouth of Seville. "The horſes bred 
here are reckoned among the beſt in all Spain. Near this 
town was fought, in the year 714, the famous battle be- 
tween the Goths and Moors, which occaſioned the loſs 
of Spain to the former. Its territory is ſaid to yield 
yearly about 60,000 pipes of ſherry, which 
name from the town. | 


The ſecond diſtrict, antiently called; the kingdom of 
Cordova, contains the following places, 1 20 
Cordova, which was antiently an opulent Roman 
colony, is ſituated on the Guadalquiver, 120 miles ſouth 
of Madrid. It is celebrated for being the birth- place of 
the poet Lucan, the two famed Senecas, Averroes, and 
the learned phyſician Heſius. Here is a noble bridge of 
17 arches, the biſhop is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
oledo; the city has a great trade, particularly in ſilk, 
wool, and gilt leather; the ſtone walls are ſtrong and 
lofty, the ſuburbs are extenſive, and the environs fruit- 
ful and pleaſant. In ſpeaking of Cordova, a very recent 
traveller ſays, K. Wd 9471 
The great ſquare is la 
rounded by porticos. The biſhop's palace is. fituated on 
the ſide of the river, and his gardens are open to the 
public. The cathedral was built by Abderamo, king of 
the Moors, in the year 787, and ſtill retains the name of 
Meſquita; it is an unique in its kind; it is very large, 
the roof is flat and low, without any tower, though the 
Spaniards have built one near it: there are four or five 
Arabic inſcriptions over the doors. The roof is ſuſtained | 
by a very great number of columns, placed in ſuch an 
irregular manner, that I ſpent half a day in endeavouring 
to form ſome kind of a plan ſo as. to be able to count 
them, but without any ſatisfactory ſucceſs: however, I 
am certain, that their number ſurpaſſes 590; and in the 
cloĩſters, without the church, are upwards of 40 more: 
theſe columns are each of a ſingle piece, ſome of marble, 
ſome of jaſpet, of garnite, of porphyry, of alabaſter, of 
verde antico, &c. their height from the baſe to the capi- 
tal is two feet, and their diameter one and an half; in 
many places the pavement has been ſo. much raiſed. as to 
cover the baſes, ſo that the columns appear. to graw out 
of the ſoil, Some of them are plain, others are fluted, 
with one third of the fluting filled up, and others, are 
fluted  ſpirally. . Some deſcriptions reckon 29 naves, 
others 19, but the whole is ſuch a ſcene of contuſion, as 
renders it very difficult to be deſcribed, ſo as to give any 
tolerable idea of the church. The. ſquare before this 
church is very beautiful, being planted with 80 large 
Hrange- trees; in the midſt is a pond, full of Os and 


* 


| 


on each fide is a fountain which continually plays: 


theſe are enyironed with cypreſs and palm- trees. 

„ Cordova is the greateſt market, for horſes in all 
Spain: it is here that che ſo juſtly celebrated and beauti- 
ful Andaluſian horſes are to he ſeen, which it is death to 
export: they are all long-tailed and entire, very few 
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rge and regular, and is ſur- | 
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Seldings being found in Spain. Mares are only kept for | 
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handſome town, about 30 miles 
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to be exported, © One would imagine Adonis's horſe to 

have been an Andaluſian one, from Shakeſpear's de- 

ſcription; . Kat 85 


” 
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breeding, and for treading out the corn: theſe are all 


Round-hooft, ſhort-jointed, fetlocks ſhag and long, 
Broad breaſt, full eyes, ſmall head, and noftril wide, 

High creft, ſhort ears, trait legs, and paſſing ſtrong, 
Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide, 
They are fed with wheat ſtraw, which is preferable to 
hay, by reaſon of its juicy delicacy :. ſometimes barley 
is given to them. The mules and horſes I made uſe of 
in travelling were never, during the journey, ſuffered. to 
lie down in the; ſtable, but were tied with their heads 
cloſe to the manger, ſo that they could fleep only ſtand- 
ing: the bells which are tied about their heads and necks 
are never taken off; they make an exceeding diſagreeable 
noiſe, but I never could prevail on any of the drivers to 
quit them: they are, however, uſeful in appriſing chaiſes 


| mutually of each other's approach in narrow roads, 
where there is not always room for two carri 


| ] A _— paſs.” 
Andujor, 150 miles ſouth of Madrid, is fituated-in a 
fertile ſoil, and has a bridge over the Guadalquiver. 


| Vaena is a large pleaſant town belonging to the duke of 


Sexi; and Lucena, 45 miles ſouth-weſt from Seville, is 
a conſiderable city very pleaſantly ſituated. , _ 

In the diſtrict of Jaen, the only places worth men- 
tioning are, 5 4 2 on 

Jaen, the capital, about 170 miles. ſouth of Madrid, 
and 36 eaſt of Cordova. It is ſuppoſed to be the Gien- 
nium, or Gienna of the Romans, and ſtands in a rich 
ſoil and wholeſome air. It is the ſee of a biſhop, who is 
ſuffragan to Toledo, and has a yearly. revenue of 20,000 
ducats, contains a great many convents, churches, and 
hoſpitals, ſome of which are very fine, and--is defended 


by a caſtle. St. Veronica is the great object of devotion 
here, 58 b. Miu: 1 
Ubeda, the Ubea, or Vetala of the Nomade, a ſmall 


city, 150 miles ſouth from Madrid, and 57 north from 
Granada. It has a caftle and walls, ſtands in a fruitful 
country, and enjoys ſome particular privileges. 

Baeza, antiently Vatia, Beathia, and Beatia, a con- 
ſiderable city, three miles from the Guadalquiver, and 
about 15 ſouth-weſt from Ubeda. It is noted for dying 
the fineſt ſcarlet, and making the richeſt taffatas, and has 
an univerſity, founded in 1533. 17550 4 He 


XIII. Muncia, 
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MURC IA, which was antiently a kingdom, has 
New Caſtile on the north, Andaluſia on the-weſt, Va- 
lentia on the north-eaſt, Granada on the ſouth-weſt, 
and the Mediterranean on the ſouth. It is 100 miles 
long, 9o broad where wideſt, is well watered, tolerably 
fertile, and contains, | $4 

Murcia, -from which 
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and: its harbour one of the beſt in Spa large * nm tay Vega de Grenade, nch Nad 
Le ee foot en rods M Toledo: hens) Names, Kr Mahn n en ; 
iles ſouth-weſt from Murcia; frecated'on % Sta-Fe, * — Bazay \VelewAſalagn, and Ronds, 
the N is pretty populous, and Almachroma, à merit no partiaular deſeriꝑtion. 
no ſea-port at the mouth of the Guadalantin, is cage: Gueſcar between the Guddadar und Dravate, belong 
rated for! de mies of alum in its neigho IbaWhood. % | to the duke of re and has a great trade in longs 
(ROY WY ix 24 miles Gratiada, s ch fer ofa Vit 
: 5 XIV. GxAnana „and Aham 28 miles ſbuth-eaſt of Granada, bay fore 
fas kingdom, | which is ſometimes called Upper {| admirable Warm baths⸗ 
Andalufia, is bounded to the fouth and eaſt by the Medi- Malaga, an antient, large, well bull, well fortified, 
terrahenn ; tb che weſt and north by Lower Andalufia; and populbus city; with à flne harbour on the Medirer. 
and to the north-eaſt by Murcia, ts extent from, ranean, 260 miles fouth of Madrid, and 75 fouth- weſt 
to caſt is 210 miles; but its greateſt. breadth exceeds not from Granada. The city is eneompaſſed with a double 
90. The air here is temperate and bealthy, and though wall, and defended by two caſtles. 80 great is the ex. 
there are many mountains in the provinee, and ſore. of portation of wines, raiſins, almonds, figs, lemons 
them very high, yet they are abmoſt every where covered oranges, and other fruits, from hence, Beſides wool 
with vines; and — together with laurel, myrtle, and oil, that the duties on them are ſaid to yield to the 
feyeet- baſil, thyme, lavender, ram, and other aro- king 800,000 ducats per annum. The harbour runs 
matic herbs, which give an exquiſite taſte to the fleſh of 
their ſheep and cattle. The valtice are extremely beau [| breadth, and four ſtairs to take water at, and 24 pit- 
lars of jaſper ſtone to faſten the ſhips to. The city is 
bf- the Spaniſh hiewdcons: poſſeſſed by the Moors, not || fi uppoſed to have been founded by the Pheenicians. The 
deing reduced till the E 1492. The principal || biſhop is ſubje& to the archbiſhop of Seville, and has 2 


places are, revenue of 20,000 ducats per annum. 
Granada the „which i is ſituated at the conflux [| Almeria, a ſmall city on the Mediterranean, with x 
of the Zenil and 180 miles ſouth of Madrid. It || fafe and commodious harbour, 210 miles ſouth-eaſt from 


mk in the midſt of a fruitful country, * a ſine air, | Madrid, a 64 1 from Granada. It is the 
is capacious and populous, being one of the largeſt ]| fee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to Granada, and h 
cities in Spain, and containing upwards of go, ooo revenue of 4000 ducats. 2 e ha 
abtedbitdnis: It is of a circular form, and the ſnowy [| Antiquera, à pretty large and ee town, with 
; of the Sierra Nevada mountains, which are ſeen at a caſtle, 70 miles ſouth-weſt from Granada, It is ſup- 
erat three leagues, greatly diverſify and add || poſed to be the Sin * ry of Pliny, and the Antiquaria 
beauty to the vetdure of the circumyacent ſcene. | The || of the Itinerary. Near the city is a famed _ which 
cathedtal is very latge; and the inſide, within theſe 15 | ſupplies the whole territory with that commodity ; with 
nas been incrufted with the fineſt marbles highly || a ſpring, that is ſaid to be an excellent lithontriptic; a 
liſhed, ery og ene me he per a a Fours 3 but [| | 8 — 21 „ = A iſtance 
though the is expenſive and coſtly, the workman- [| reprefent men, buildings, &c. and ſome caverns 
ſhip & is executed in a deſpicable. manner: in the adjoin- [| that are n formerly to have contained gold. f 
fig: chapel royal ſeveral: crowned heads and other great | 
rfonapes lic buried. The church of St. John of God [| -— © 8E . III. 
. handſdme ſtone front, and OG 22 | VE 
which in 1429 were painted in freſco. ſpeaki artery, che, been, ; Anaſement, & Sc. of the 
this- city 2 late traveller fays, Granada is div 4 | " Spaniards 7 
into - four quarters, Granada, Alhambra, Abaycin, [| 
and Antequeruelaz it has twelve gates which. are 
open It was formerly environed-witha wall, on |} 1 more particularty the Caſtillians; they have uſually 
I vo built wy. ea] not one of wn now 9 lack hair and very _ kg 5 their 
t is an ar opric, an univerſity, and a countenances are animat 576 ve. „The beau 
royal chancery. It contains 24 pariſh churches, and 29 of the Spaniſh ladies (fays an elegant writer) reigns 
convents, which have alſo each a church, 11 hoſpitals, m in their novels and romances ; for though it 
no DIED 'Þ The 88 of Hm . [ muſt acknowledged that Spain produces as fine women 
rrow;- erooke a a e is 
in the — city to which the term of pa- ing weir general character. In. their perſons they are 


: 
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J 
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< HE: Spantatds are getiera away tall and will ate, 


2 may be applied. The marbles, Which are dug out in vine, mall and fender, but — A vaſt art 


of the quarries i in this province, are the moſt beautiful || 
in Spain; there is one ſtreet in Granada conſiſting en- || A 
2 2 wherein marble, ſnuff, and tobacco boxes, 
flabs, ſtones for ear-rings, btacelets, necklaces 

2 le 6 toys are to fale. The royal pa- 


| 
| Faſhion: the "Macaroni ladies in Cadiz wear yellow 
| 
= of the Altatnbta ; is one of the moſt entire, as well | 
[ 


| tein cheir hair, which appears naufrous and un- 


as moſt magnificent of "Fe of the edifices which the ftreets WW Spain, they are covered with a black filk veil, 
Moors ee in Spain. t is ſituated on a hill Which and then are ſtiled Topadis, that is, fut up. The ſhort 
is aſcended by a road bordered with hedges of double cloak formerly worn by the Spaniards is now diſuſed, 5 
of imperial myrtles and rows of elms. On this Hill || are ruft, es, long fwords, &c. And the 6nly 
within the wallsof the Alltambra, the emperor Charkes'V. || mark of their former gravity conſiſts in the deep brown 
began a new palace in 1568, but which was neyer || colour of the habits of the people. The court of Ma- 
Snifhed : the hell of it remains ; it is built of yellow drid has of late been at | pains to clear their upper 
ſtone, the butſide forms a ſquare df 190 feet; The in- || lips of muſtachoes, an introduce among the peo- 


fide 4s 2 grand cireular Ft with CY Pbreico, of the [| ple French faſhions. The Spaniards before the acceſſion - 


TE, and a gallery of the Doric order, tach ſup- of the houſe ef Bburbon to their throne; affected that 
aid 4 ol coluditis'thade'of as hoy pie bf marble. antiquated drefs in hatred or contempt of the F rench, 
bra is a als '6f ni towers [| and the goye vertiment ne rene / eck 
wall ound, and built of large ſtones" of different di. abolilhing it, as the ſpfrit a larity is far from being 
2 eee wat, wh have ſtucco walls and || extiogu ed. An old u Caen inks "himſelf the 
ings, fo me” 


_— 


| ted, and ſome gilt. All || moſt important Held in nature, and the fame fie is 
floors are ber SO on or tiled. In G a 'are || ebitnmonly communicated” to his deſcendants. 
— 2 Meh is but mean and dark; a cir- the true reafon why ſo many of them are fond of "ie. 
1 amphichen for bull feaſts built of Brick with [| moving to America, "Where they can tetain all their na- 
ſeats, e A cenßfting of two rows of boxes, 68 tive Ek without ne” danger of being a ſur 
in each row, the inner area being 185 feet in diameter; || perib 
a chr: of inqiſition, 4 Toyal tr „Kc. The fil Phe follbiri whitaftcdt fab roriive ws this exceſs of 
mariii factory is very conſiderable, and the arſchal is the 
2 futnified of any Spain. Wirkout the city is a 


eln — muarrjed's F renek princeſs, the latter took 


2 | 1 With 


up into the town 530 common paces, with a good 
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Spanith gen ay of both leres are entirely in hi French 


When women have occafion to walk the 


ſome Ageuler in 


vanity is welt authenticated. One of the late” kings of 


pUROPE): - SPAIN. 


her a large train of attetidants from her &wri country, 
3 45 theſe was a perſon of mean extraction but 
great natural abilities, who had: found means to be ap- 
pointed one of her + This perſon had fo far in- 
ratiated himſelf into the young queen's good graces, that 
greatly intereſted herſelf in his promotion. Having 
in entire aſcendency over the king her conſort, 
prevailed upon him to advance her favourite by 
from poſt. to poſt, till at length he conferred upon him 
the dignity of a grandee of Spain. As the baſeneſs of 
the Frenchman's birth was well known, this was a 
mortal ſtab to the pride of many of the Spaniſh nobility. - 
Their ſelf importance was tremblingly alive to the idea 
of ranking with a man whofe origin was ſo mean. One 
haughty grandee in particular, of an ancient Caſtillian 
family, took the affair ſo much to heart, that he left 
the court, haſted home; returned to his chamber, ordered 
all the windows ta be eloſely ſhut, undreſſed himſelf 
in a paſſion, and went to bed in a fury, growling out 
curſes againſt thoſe, who not having the fear of heraldry 
before their eyes, could ſo far forget the nobility of 
blood, and dignity of genealogy, as to confer the title 
of Grandee upon a Plebeian; The next morning the 
haughty nobleman's ſervant coming into the chamber 
in order to open the ſhutters as uſual, the diſguſted 
ſtickler for anceſtry bade him deſiſt, and only attend to 
what he had to aſk him. The ſervant bowed and was 
ſilent. Have you heard (ſaid the nobleman, raiſing 
himſelf up in his bed with great deliberation) of any 
ſhoe- black having been made a dee? — The ſervant 
anſwered that he had not. Nor, reſumed the noble- 
man, of any batber; butcher, or cobler having te- 
ceived that dignity ?” The page ſtill replied in the 


negative. Then bring me my chocolate, replied the 
en grandee, and for the future attempt not to open 
the ſhutters, for never more will Don Diego Franciſco 


Juan Ferdinando Almeydo de ——— ſet foot to the 


ground, or admit the luminous beams of the ſun into his 
chamber, while honors are proſtituted on baſe ſlaves with- 
out lineage, and the dignity of blood is inſulted by thoſe 
wha ought to protect it. The haughty Spaniard punc- 
tually kept his word, continued in that ſituation ſeveral 
years, became at length bed · ridden and quite emaciated, 
and at laſt, having ſuffered by the eondemnation of his 
own' imperious pride, the moſt ridiculous diftreſs, he fell 
a. martyr to his ſelf- importance, and died full of the 
whimſical ideas of his own immenſe dignitx. 
To. this we ſhall add the following extract from the 
ewiſh Spy, written by that ingenious Jones 5 
man the Marquis d' Argons- Upon this head I will 
tell thee a paſſage concerning a Spaniard, which com- 
os gem ere the ridiculous. vanity of his nation. 


Caſtille, Ar , Andaluſia, &c. to obtain ſome bene- 
ice from the ſovereign pontiff. They beg their bread 
all the way from Madrid to Italy. When theſe Spaniards 
arrive at Rome they have nothing to live upon but what 
they go every day and fetch from the gates of the con- 

vents. This done, they take the air gravely the reſt of 
the day in the ſquare of Spain, and look upon them- 
ſelves to be as good men as any Roman prince. A. Caſ- 
tillian newly arrived, and who did not yet know the 
hour when the broth uſed. to be diſtributed, addreſſed 

himſelf to a poor French clergyman who lived upon the 
alms of à convent. His Spaniſh pride could not bear 
that he ſhould ſo. much as aſł for the houſe where they 


gave. out the broth: he thought that way of- ſpeaking || 


ignoble, and after having ſtudied how to expreſs himſelf 
in an obliging manner, he thought of none better than 
to aſk the Frenchman whether he had been yet to fetch: 
his chocolate. My chocolate, replied the Pariſian, where 
15 devil do you think I ſhould have money for chocolate: 
[ hive 
at the 


| t. You have not been there 
as then? ſaid the Caſtillian. No, replied the Pariſian, 
out now is the time and thither I am going. I beg you 
to take me along witch you, ſaid the proud Spaniard, and 
there you ſhall: ſee Don Antonio Perez de Vatcabro, de 
Redio, de Montralva, de Vega, &c. give a mark of his 
humility, which ſhall give a ſeſſon to poſterity. And 


'ranciſcan's convent. 


Halt and I. Wait till the broth is diftributed | 


— —— 


Nr all -thoſe gentlemen ? ſaid the F ranchmen; 
one but 90 myſelf, aa 
nn — 
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. poſſeſſed, on hearing the fandango pla 
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ſentiments, and the comedies are'a jumble of 


of wit are diſcernable og 


country generally 
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the more perfect the entremis and 
abuſe your patience ſo much, as to 
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ied. the Caſtillian. If it be ſo, N „ent the 
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replied the Frenchman, you dught rather to ſay you will 
give a proof 'bf poverty, and a good ſtomach t“ 
Abſurd, however, as this pride may ſeem, it is pro- 
ductive of the moſt exalted virtues. It inſpires the nation 
with generous, humane; and heroie ſentiments ; for 4 
Spaniſh nobleman, gentleman, or even trader; is ſeldom 
uilty of a mean action, Among the good qualities of 
the Spaniards, their abſtemiouſneſs and temperance in 
eating and drinking are remarkable. They frequently 
breakfaſt as well as ſup in bed; They uſually break- 
faſt on chocolate, dine on beef, mutton; veal; pork, and 
greens all boiled t er, and ſup upon vegetables. The 
men drink but little wine or other ſtrong liquor; the 
women ſeldom drink any thing but chocolate or water, 


and both ſexes commonly ſleep after dinner, and take the 


air in the evening. Dancing they are ſo extremely fond 
of that you may frequently ſee a grandmother, mother” 
and daughter a in the ſame dance. The dances are 
Engliſh country dances, minuets and fandangos; The 
latter is a lively dance which the Spaniards have learnt 
of the Indians. An ingenious late traveller ſays, The 
fury and ardor for dancing, with which the Spaniards are 
yed, recall to my 
mind the impatience of the Italian race-horſes ſtanding 
behind the rope, which fixed acroſs the ſtreet, breaſt high, 
reſtrains them, and the velocity and eagerneſs with which 
they ſet off and run without riders the inſtant that the 
barrier is removed.” There are two kinds of fandangos, 
though are danced to the ſame time; the one is 
decent, the other gallant. ' Upon the theatre, between the 
play and farce, there are uſually tonadillas ſung; there” 
are cantatas for two, three” or Gur voices, the muſic of 
which is uncommon and conſiſts of three or fout airs 
ſet in different keys and'diffetent movemens. 
The theatrical exhibitions in Spain are generally ab- 
ſurd. The prompter's head appears through a trap door 
above the level of the ſtage; and he reads the play loud 
— to be heard by the audience. Mr. Twifs in his 
travels ſays, There are two theatres in Madrid for the 
performance of 'Spaniſh plays: ' I ſaw rope- dancing in 
one of them, which was E Theatro.de Ia Cruz, where 
there are three rows of boxes, 15 in each row, Part 
of the pit has benches, with arms dividing them into 
diſtinct ſeats. The Spaniſn tragedies are 2 thi” ceile- 
rality ridiculous” bombaſt, yet contain ſome elevated 
religior 
and buffoonry mingled together in a moſt whilaſical and 
inconſiſtent manner, but much humour and man 
their manifeſt abſurdities. 


The following extract from Mr. Barretti, which includes 


an account of 2 lower ſpecies of Spaniſh drama, ws 
doubt not will be entertaining to moſt of our readers. 
is a multitude of ſtudents that come to Rome from 


« Eyery comedy, ſays he, is by the poets of this 
intitled »comadia 'Famoſa,” or la 
comedia. In any other country people would find fault 


with him who praiſed his own work with ſuch epithets? 


but here they make no more of them than if they were 
articles. The comedia may be damned on the firſt repre - 


ſentation, yet it is conſtantly a cumedia Famoſa. 45 #50 


„% The n ather dramatic cum 
poſitions; beſides their tragedies, comedies, and tragi- 
comedies. | They have the Sainte, which Is a kind of 
farce in one ad, or jomada, n day.” It admits of 
muſicꝭ and is often ſung throughnut 26 well las the Zar- 
zukla; which . of r 202"; in two acts, or 
c . ou 8 
The lotweſſ of. all | 
mocigamga, which generally conſilt of one; two, or three 
ſcenes at moſt; the interlocutors ſaldom more than four, 
two men and two womens: The! ri thei buffoonry, 
muciganya...1 will 
give you tle ſubſtance 
i _ „ which nog | 
U | exting ing, in moſt) unparalleled | 
Fania Reid na N Wil 5 Vs 
4.4% A 


opens the ſcene with his wife. cc What, 
% ſays he, what are: you about, huſſey ? We: have been 
&« married three months, and have not 3 | brought 
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of an gitrimũr, entitled the Pa 
ſpite lof its 
18 [1 


5 me a ſon. Doc you iringine that I will ſuffer you to 
be ſq idle ? By Saint Anthoriy, Lwill have you do a8 


a boy 


< ay 


© yell as 


ur neighbours, or Ell ſtrangle you, 
Burer next door. Herd handle 
5 


* 
, 


I. 


« wb pi the 1 Font 5 
<< even before the 


feſt week he.was married; 
was 4 to bed of another lj 


lag 


<« in the whole con ak. was not > mather, a. ſoonhs: 
<« ſhe was a wife; 1 ſhould A be 0 them? 
« Hark you * 


3 — ſtruggles te 

ber honeſty that he has, 2 his wiſh; — the. 
clown is furious, and liſtens to no reaſon. He will — 
a boy directly, or - will, break ber bones. He goes off 


florming at her impudence in being fingular, — will 


chaſtiſe her for her lazineſs if the has not e de his 
N Ne | 


| Enter Pariſh Curt and a Nie, Wi 1. 7 


5 PLE UND fays the dame, What ails your 


es man that he is run out in ſuch a huff? We came 
&, hither to the e and thought he was going to An 
% you. What ails the ſilly fellow hs 

2 $he acquaints them both with her huſband's folly. 
What 9 I do, neighbours? Pray give me your 
«advice, and help me out of chis ſcrape if you can, 
«© He will certainly beat me if I do not comply): 


+ @a © % 


Such a fool is eaſily man ſays the other woman. 
+. We-have nothing to. de, bu prac ns rn upon 
6 him.” 

e How can ve contrive this, my good neighbour? * 


4 We muſt ſwaddle up our pariſh-clerk here, and lay 
« him down in the cradle 3 then tell y 


Theis the boy . 1 
4 184 28 


2 Nat vi will do to » wendet, fays the wile.» My hut. 
28 is ſo ng a blockhead, that he will Telit it. 


hint that fome of bis g 1 
that lie: ſhall be retrar 4 bie- beart's deſire if he per- 
ſonatts che child. Such an offer he has not the power 
to feſiſt, is ſwaddled un 1 tho chin by de two. ane 
N Hb hin Solid tiny Io 


40 N 250g ana 


«8; Why, 1 e ip pbo b e 
21 Feen, an, 5 pas wake the ACT ou'have 


4 child, and here bt is Look, ett noe eg mid tw 
2 3 my is is a monſtrout.ng, child The 
8 hint. What idthis 7 


MT 5 
« 5 uſhand-= ar yeh our ie ee 


— much, n make 
— i Ae E 
S<:a8 bei; A you: 7 8 2 
4+: As:foon'ss he getsu — our Work ra As 
c you. Perhaps borker. . ſay, man 7 — 
Det — actwy beſtivuiſe· io Hedob ks, indeed 
<-every bites well u flib:.olerkl- :4\nowesi faw Ae ar 
<<; liker im my days. „et ws nofwaddle hig I dare fay 
<; hu nan ſtand two] and ſing a ſong with us: 
* Müdzza h have as fine ag the: Clerk; Hur za; 
ii 524 1 1 of ee eum of dein 100y * Wt: 
- $65 Thusjeinds, the with finging and dencing, 


tes; don T-could naf help this 
n „ en 


2 all 


AMET COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHAT1G 111 : 


There is ſcarce a woman 


|) theſe at night are filled wth. water, and a; voſſel 


9 ſerved. in tie booths horns made of 
various dimenſions; they are purchaſed and 


ur huſband, that | f 


In. 17492 the ſif ſt Ir I 
firſkicoach was made uſe: & 2887 dia 596 the 

In moſt paris of Steed, kept in ſmall 
wire eages, placed on the witidow they are each 
in a ſepatate cage With a bit aof ſallad, ns Ver tienen 5 
nually. chirping. In moſt parte of S pain, but ęſperialiy 
at Cadiz, are fold 5 made of a kind of white eùrth; 


placed 
under them, into which the next mor iug the witer, will 


haye filtratetl through thaſe va ſes perfectly purified: I 
7 off raiſing water from the wells in he garderts, — 
the Perſtan wheek Billiard tables are com in 
Is pain, and likewiſe — which ate a peculiar kind 
of F Alland tables, with 20 polcbts played on with very 
large balls: they are to paſs through an iron 
fixed in 25certain part of the table “ At all the fairs 
hieb L ſaw in. Spain 4 ſays: a modern traveller) I vb. 
clay, painted and of 


by way of raillery to jealous huſbands.” The. uſual 
parting ſalutatibn in Spain is © Vaya. V. 8. 4 Dio” 
That is, May your worſhip go along with God;” which 
is equivalent to our farewell or adĩeu. In lieu of a E thank 
you, the Spaniards ſay, Viva V. S. mil unde, May your 


W live à thouſand: years.” To which the reply 
uſually is Poco mas O menos, n little more or teſs.” + 
In of threſhing corn, the eaſtern cuſtom of tread · 


ing it out prevails both in Spain and Portugal: This 


cuſtom is ſo ancient, that Homer bas N it in * 
;20th: of che * 15 

It! ordon oft demie | rs 1 REI 
| wich — — heat en, 


5 ad thiok beſttown lies Ceres ſacred door . 
6 * When round and round, with never wekried: pain, 
| ©, . reg eaten, W 
2 of 5353 0 4 
Mares however are uſed here inſtead of Reuts. | 
We ſhall conclude this account of the manners, cuſ- 
nee Amuſements of the | Spaniards, with the de- 
- [{\ſcription' of that Gothit entertainment called a bull 
fight, in the Nords of a! vety late. traveler, who was an 
eie witneſs: of a diwerſiob where Ladies ſit feaſting, 


e theſs biocly n fenen, thof 
tentleſ only to berexerciſed/in fofter eruelties. „ bag 


[} andibhodfbalwaysm 


not mecigange; is. only 
— dork lod w — Tadel th 


2 ion tl vor bas nom ir! 


„ 
_ Ki ex pictures 
K en 


the inhabitants of nil towns, __ — 


which were in 


The amphitheatte of Port St. Mary, as well as 
that of Uatlig, is entirely built of „and, of no 
better architecture than the ſcaffoldings at Pyburn. 1 At 
fout 5 1 8 bhe of the 1 
15 reals, or threr lings and four pence- heſe 
o er ſide which is-expoſtd to the fun ate/vnly 18 reals, 
and the loweſt places are fix-pence each. The 5 
theatre was ſdon filled, the boxes with ludtes and 
tlemen full dreſſed, ad the benches undlerneath Si 
the: mob. i The'cconp. , (of füll view) was very 
Pleaſchg, eſpeelaliy.by  reaſon«of its novelty: Tue g0- 
winonco the: city Having ' ſeated hiafel#" In his box; | 
— to fig mh the bülls made Him their 
obeifande : the area was then cteared- of the meb by # 
company». of ſoldiers, who placed themſelves fullt within 
the rdilsy uh ich cure bxeaſt hiph.! Ten:hullswhichis the 
fitech number were to be killed. Three met un Hor ſehacłk 
wetev-tor nrounten the bull; theſe tare” val hell irak 
jbelties b :befades/thitſe, were ſbur min WIH. Were te fight 
— — theyrterm wonderilierir, ſlagabeart r nd 
thre autaldrer; flayerse Theſe ate all butchers, eattle- 
dridersʒ & e. trained up from their youtly to, and We gain 
their ee dee M proſeſnen: the fitſt ifs 
pbunds chf eErV Gay 68! 
which: — — avs half that funy; but 
thy Htg b beg rhoſt expoſt® to danger andimofe dex 
terity / bai uidedof them, are allewͤd ten br twelve 
Founds eacin . or tiphry hörſes are kept in 'readi- 
nes iir in ad}atent! ſtablb each of theſe Büafts 15 of the 
valus of ont five uf fix pourtds ; de they att often Killed; 


„ theſe. anſver the p 
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r poſe Tufs 


 figiently | The faddles Have 4 High 


of || haveran handkerchief tied over their 
dat naue been ounded in any formet combat! Thel; 


before and 
behind; without which it would be i impoſſible 26 ſit on 


21. *2 If the horſes|- Which are with great cd gde 26 ice 
compo- the Bul}z- ſometimes bby. tremble with tertbi, feat tp; 


ble: y ut che obLped to 
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$465 wear u kind of breeches and boots made of very 
thick buf leather, more impenettabſe than even the 
of the French poſtilions, but ſupple; theſe 
are £0 Þ reyent the bull's horns from goting the man ſo 
mig ow otherwiſe do; ſtrong ſpurs are faſttned!|| 
eaſy they ih ey are dreſſed in a Waiſtcoat and ort 
. % 5863 — toc hat on their heads, tied by a 
tibbon under their Ehins: their left hand manages the 
reins, and in their right they have a lanee as thick 2s 
the wriſt, and 10 feet long, armed with a broad iron 
blade of a foot in length, but Which is, by a thong 
twiſted round it, prevented from n more than a 
hand's-breadth into the bull's 
long jackets and a long cloak; they have each à ſmall 
te in their hands, with a barbed point ; the dart is or- 
namented with cut paper, like fly-traps: there ate baſkets | 
full of theſe darts hehind the baluſtrades, as the men fre- 


— 


quentl -uſe half a dozen piece to each bull, which, 


when wes is dragged awa Th gs I1.the darts i 
in his bod I A Ae l Lhd In Lig an. 
ner as the Taft THentiohed; and Ikewiſe amuſe e 
by ſtriking darts into the bull” Their particular off 
will be explained hereafter, | 

cc Eyery thin being ready, the bulls remained to. Tm 
| ariven actof$ RAINY area, from able; where they were, 
ro a ſmaller fable behitid the amphitheatte, ee each | 
was to be kept apart. 4 The firſt ſtable Foy hor ON on 
the am e and à Wall oards fix feet wan 
put phe why "if th Fatt Were e 


quarter paſt = N 10 bills Ah of its the Yea, | 
in order to be put into the a 9 poſtte door; | 
a man on foot led a tame od MAI n 874 
the bulls, before, to fecoy tem ito these: "they fol- 
lowed the ox very quittly; bit'thiy do not A/ do! 
ſo. The three horſemef placed ut Torte diſ- 
tance, one on each ſide bf and the . to the 
door at which the bull was to enter. A trümpet was 
then ſounded as a ſigrial tg det 4 bull in, anch an 
who opened the dvor 8 it inimediately.”” 

« During this 13 of an hour the dene. 
been teazed price Jen! in 1 backs: this. 18 4 
by perſons placed N 1 gp of che Fables," | 


was low, and conſiſted Plank Mid here and? | 
there, and betweeti 7 pls 125 kudügb to uſe 
any inſtrument fo kat p N Ai delt Were 6 if. 

tinguiſhed by A fall 8855 91 f . Gab to their fhowl- | 
ders, the different ee by, Ac tire; Were 
bred,”"W "which 18 Ehown 57 40 0 

The bull made A. n. WR e tedbived 
it on the point of the ſpear, held in the middle tight to | 
his: ſide, afid -paGing under Is arm- pit, which! making 
a wide gap in the: bulls thoulder, c aſiqned it to 
denn * may L in ns- the force 


— 4 
— 


The f6bt men Fear | ih 
| verneble, Tothat the man Was 00 
8 4 


till them, had only receive 53 . 8555 its 


long: 1 
into the ſpine behind” the beaſt's hotns, which inſtant] 


made i it drop down dead. If che mutador miſſes his aim, 
a cannot defend himſelf with the cloak, he loſes his 


| He," as the bull exerts all its remaining ſtrength with an 


Almoſt inconceivabſe fury. The dead dull was immedi- 
ately Aragped out of the area 7 three horſes on a N 
gallop, ſe traces Were fate ned to its horns. 

quarter of an hour was elapſed, which is the time allo wei 
for the murder of each bull, five minutes to the horſe- 
men, five to the footmeny' ang five to the ſlayer. 


and moſt furious f any I. cer ſaw. The horſeman 
miſſed his aim, and the ball thruſt its horns into_the 


houſe's, belly, re making the bowels. hang. out l 
iged to 


ndon it to the dull, who purfued it & 2 


er e l ans be 8 nd 


other horſes were ſucceſt vel killed 


of the horſes had kicked its jaw 
horſemen; broke his ſpear in the ene neck; and bl oy 
and rider fell to the ground , the riden brake his leg, and 
Was carried off. The footmen then fell 4% Werde 
| afterwards; the-mateder put an end to the life. f — 
jant animal, whole ftrength, and coura 
Wailing to ſave it. The third bull, 
goring apa m_—_ ws. bell On ſo that 5 


'traili he, ſeyenth A 
two 8 * DN Weite o bu 3 5 
and the whole;conchaded in-two-bours and à h 
bull's fleſh was immediately ſold: to the 8 
quartos per pound, which is ahout thres- ——— —_ wy 
. + When the laſt bull had ;brea-ſuffic dene 
by, the hotſemen, the mob; were, allowed ed 
|Larea4 they attacked che bull 0p, 42 and Filled it 
with their knives ant! daggers, a fqgnetignes 
| tolkes ſome of theſt follows over its 
A The -favt-combatarits are not, 
| dangor.; their ſacurity — — 2 . Which 
the) fling en he . * ary >: by it, and by 
that means evade the - "ay; which huts its eyes 
before it puſhes... Mus © chic ſafety, is. 1 
to their numbat 4 . when the bull runs at one 
man, anether attacks it behind, and makes. it turn. 


Same of theſe ſellqus will wait - the bell; coming, ml 


then purpoſaly, fall 2 down, when! che beaſt runs gyer 
them, .apd ſperids its fury in the air, Some caff. their 
bats n the rund, which: diverts the dual from the pux- 
ſuit -? Some, bus will not ficht gt alk: 77 ol 25 
which de, gchahss its peculiar, manner, | e 

ſaw. YO rr RET lace 5 999 arr. | 


is to op 9 2 Nau are Bever Mondo! 
attack the but muſt wait the animal's approach. 
The bullftrotetf into the michele of the aroa; and: Rarcd |[|-fina) 
about, frighteds by the clapping and hallpoing of the | 
multitude the man on horſebatkalGays — 

and turning when it turnec It then ran at — hore, | 
and gon another wound inthe! brgalt, and a: third — 


1 


the next horſeman it attacked. It Was now become mad Wich te 


with pain, the blood iſſuing from its mouth in dream, 
and faintneſs made it ſtagget, itK exits. 


—1 


e Halhed fury, 11-10: ges 


Sire an 4 chap I C 
e eee p e 7 5 OE 
2 orcęd 49 quit che —4 cen th 
bull was dead, Sill their; mates I 
them by, twiſti es ds, ah: 
ae df the; breed. -of thoſs Which che 
5 
en e barbavoply 
2472076) 16h. 235 255 Aae 


4 2231 de bull Isſkins: :Freiganerall 


Kd up the ground, and laſhed its ſides with its, 
its Freathowes ipetuouſly Yiſchary Ai Dok 
from its noſtrils; ſo that its head appeared as if in a miſt. | 
. A trumpetlicioſouhded; hic was! the ſighal e 

ho eee w/e Jan foot began ri | 


boles, or waubids,;/ that ghey, keg 
[Somatimes + bulk leaps Dyer the De e prople.; 
but this unweſchme wifi is loop led, bein entang fer 
nen eee ba hanſemen sf endeavour 


attack; ſticking barbed darts into eyeryipatt of Nabodyʒ 64 e themſelyes fond ug n one. 5k 8 
— — millenthe bull leap» ſrom the Qs who. e Fer 
ground, ander r. ö , de hex: 2 & he cbullsſometimes 
Aae the er then turned to another halt, and ſmell at th blood-which-flows on the. Sund 5 
fuck « how ins — 12857 an 2 and often- Mhen ID 1 —.— aN. A 
3, and leaped over the rails; whitre her was beer 1 Sam 
in chis manner all the men continued tormbntin e pon TER — collect courage, and 


h laſs of 5 

n Hier the mar- 
5 a ſhort ſtick 
790 
and a ard 


bull, he G6hl4- hardly tand ho 
The trumpet then fouh d gain 
Aer appeared,” with 4 elbe el 
In his left Hs id, and in bis rig 
che blade of w Mich Was fat, fout n wi 


n 


_ 


2 i= 


OY EET 
—_—_— 


doubles... e — and te 


— its 
has no 
means 


of - deſpair and death, made at him, he plunged the N r 


„„ Another bull was then let in: this was the wildeſt 


vid Le hora, 


pl oak. 


1 


125 LH 


1 
15 


| 
+ 
. 
| 
| 


376 
means of ef 
in purſuing, | 


dut by flight, and the bull is ſo ſwift 
at it will follow a horſe on full gallop 


with its horns. touching the horſe's buttocks.” 


uch is the deſcription given of the Spaniſh bull- 


1 by this ingenious N whoſe account is coro- 
borated by all others who have 
Fit and 4 adiverfion. . According to the Spaniſh 


iſtorians, the firſt n exhibited. in * was in 


Nie $3006 | 
> C T. Iv. 
Language, Religion, Literatare, Sc. 


and bears 2 t reſemblance to it in moſt parti- 
— the Mooriſh and 'Gothic terminations excepted. 


Invariab] 2 for above 200 


oman Catholie is the eftabliſhed religion of 


The Spaniards; in ſuperſtition, exceed any 
other Roman Catholics, the Portugueſe 
inquiſition reigus Here with all its terrors: In this court 
it is hardly poffible for a priſoner to make à tolerable de- 
fence, not Being ſuffered to know either his accuſers, or 
the witneſſes againſt him. He muſt either confeſs him- 
ſelf guilty, ot ſubmit to be tortured till ſuch a confeffion 
is extorted ffom him as — fathers — The = 
-quifitor 13 4 t power, igaity, and 
— Ea he is —1 — and confirmed by 
the popes — is at the head of the ſupreme court of 
the inquiſition at Madrid. Subordinate to which are 
ſeveral other courts of inquiſition; with above 20,000 
inferior officers diſperſed through 
"Spaniſh America, &c. There is ho doubt but Spain 


contained many convents to chriſtianity in St. Paul's | 


time, who in his epiſtle to the Romans, mentions his 


intention to viſit Span and ſome of the fathers aſſirm, 


that he was actually there. There are eight archbiſtiops 


in 8 ſeven in America, and one in Aſia, at Ma- 


pain, 
nilla; each of which has his ſuffragan biſhops. The 


archbiſhop of Toledo is primate, chancellor of Caſtile, 550 


and, by virtue of his office, privy counſellor. He is 
ſaid to have a revenue of 100,000]. 2 per annum, 
or more. The nominates all 


3 it. - He has latel obtained a power to tax ec- 
ko de ro, — to his pleaſure, and the 


of affairs. Th reſt of the nation is 
poor, the e clergy ring rich, and their revenues, 
is the celebrated Cervantes's Don Quixote: the p 


yet their avarice is inſatiable, efpecially that 
of the b friars, though they profefs por 
Their commeree, which is free from all duties and im- 


Fe 


chat the order of jeſuits, which was 
is way, has been latel oppreſſed in this 


1 


ith the "addreſs, ſeerecy, and fucceſs, 
i Palo ns the other dominions — to the 


7 
2 


: 


in 
. * 9h was thought that the ihfluence 


1 


bot e e . 22 

— — ly men , 
yet little progreſs 4 the ſcierices 
— tk While the 12 uſe their 
in ign randing all 
n E and eg 
ſeats of che muſes, a3 che ſchools'of hell, 
devil teaches forcery.” © All works (ſays a 
intended to wo 


10 


# 
” 
Ll * = 


FH 
10 
if 


2 and corveRiofs,? and 


and Looms —_ ft 1 FRA * 3 


11 
— 1 


—— 
immortal, - the cloſe ag A ae — 
ident attending his faith 


PANZA,  Ingerſperſed with 


three or four times round the area without loſing g ground, 


been ſpectators of ſo ſin- 


\HE Spaniſh language is grounded on the Latin, 


e excepted. The 


Spain, the Indies, 


biſhops and 
; and, fince 1753, all ſmall benefices are alſo in 


is alſo 4 rich fund to them: but it is to be ob- 
the chief 


th 
and all their eſtates ſeized ; Which was exe- 


ad ac 
this deluded people was fo 9 that by 


printed in Spain, mutt un- 


e. 


It is majeſtic and expreflive, 25 hath retained its purity ||| 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY, 1 045 
| 


muſt be licenced by ſb man various tribun * 
that of the i — * &c * it is — wo 
rage any attempts towards putting the Spaniſh literature 
on a better footing.” 
The Spaniſh poets have beet ſucceſsful rather in the 
lower. than the higher walks of poetry ; and in madri. 


gals;-and ſuch like airy pieces, hey particularly excel, 


—One of their madrigals, which contains a Prey 


| Tavings, // rha 


thought, is thus tranſlated. by David Armes Efa. . 


FOR me, 7 fair, a wreath has wovey. 
Where rival flow'rs in union meet; 

As oft ſhe kiſs'd this gift of love, 1 
Her breath gave ſweetneſs to the "Es 25 


A bee within 4 damaſk roſe,; 
Had crept the nectar d dew to 157 
But leſſer fweets the thief fo 
And fixes on Louiſa's lip. 


There tafting all the bloom of ſpring; 
Wak'd by the 1 breath of „% 
Th'ungrateful ſpoiler left his ſting, 

And with the honey fled away. FP 


Their ſonnets are uſually of a lively aſs; the fol. 
lowing tranſlation of one of. Een: never, e —5 
in print: 


| THE cafe of one the Mute ul . 
Who ſhou'd for ſuff rings be a e 


|| Who, if he cer did ins chmtf t,, 


Penance ſufficient bore for it. 
Twelve tedious years he did r remain 
Beneath a ftep-mother's. domain; 
A wife then — him to obey; 
A couſin next reſum'd N 
And, without 1, "up 
Made poor Pt dal daily work : 
His fon, the more to make him pine, 
Was both a fool and libertine., k. 
.,, Devoid of caſh, he liv'd content, 
. . * raiment oft he went; 
By, gail neighbours ſtill beſet, 4 25 
Tet nothing made the good man fret. 
On his right hand a blackſmith hammer'd,. 
And on his left liv'd one that ſtammer . 
Tho' poor, and wedded to à ſhre 0-4 
His wife ne'er cuckol'd him is er — 
Mimculeus 1 own. it 2 a by 5 


pod d 10 Imi. [17 [30 if 


| The beſt Heeran W in the Spaniſh lang 
7p bud 


erudition, the animated deſeriptions, the admirable hu- 
mour, and aſtoniſhing fund of. wit diſplayed in thisex- 


. | celleat performance, are truly inimitable. Great in- 


joſtice, however, has been done to this work by its 
tranſlators,” which gave riſe to the following opinion of 
an — writer : That Cervantes ſpoke as aukward 
Engliſh as Shakeſpeare does French.“ But chis impu- 
tation at preſent is removed, and we have now a tranſha- 
tion in Engliſh of Don Quixote, in which the genuine 
humour is preſerved, and the wit not ſuffered to evapo- 
tate by the . __ one 1 ne the 
* N n 7 pF» 
r RS... — s 1 © on Py PE + 
—— PR_ 


fron, Orders of KB Raume, Force, be. 
| V FITH 15 a= ; 


to: the conſlitution of Sein, it is at 
— . an 05 folute hereditary monarchy, where 
the females inherit in default of the males. he king, 
in his title, enumerates moſt of the provinces, and par- 
Wr pares of 3 he has been, or is s poſleſicd 
— dial , . and , : Faves, 
ies, ſonnets, madrigals, and. ſerenades. 
[j The: whole: replete with infinite humour and drollery. 
Tranflated from the original Spaniſn of DON MIGU EI. 


DE CERVANTES. SAAVEDRA. By CrarLzs Henry 
[| Witxory In two elegant volumes octavo, with a 


. number of beautiful cuts, price 128. bound. 


inted for J. Cooke, No. 17, Pater. noſter Ro .. 


of. 
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EUROP E.] 0nd 
In ſpeaking of him, he is commonly called his Ca- 
2 os or the Catholic king. The hereditary 
rince is commonly ſtiled prince of Aſturias, and the 
other royal children infantas. The kings of Spain are 
never crowned; they ſeem to have a power to diſpoſe of 
the crown to what branch of the royal family they pleaſe, 
of which we have an inſtance, when Charles II. gave 
his dominions to the duke of Anjou. For the admini- 
ſtration of the government, and of juſtice, here are ſeve- 
ral councils and tribunals; as the 1 or cabinet-coun- 
cil, the privy- council, the council of war, the council of 
Caſtile, the council of the inquiſition, the council of the 
Indies, the ſeven courts of royal audiences, &c. Since the 
beginning of the 17th century, and the reign of Philip III. 
the cortes, or parliaments of this kingdom, have been 
diſcontinued. The higher DH, here conſiſts of 
counts, marquiſſes, and dukes. The grandees, who 
have precedence of all others, next the king and princes 
of the blood, are named out of theſe. Like thoſe of 
Portugal, they have the privilege of being covered in the 
king's preſence, who ftiles them in his letters, illuſ- 
trious; and, in ſpeaking to them, or of. them, their 
eminences : but there are others, beſides the grandees, - 
who are covered in the king's preſence, as cardinals, 
nuncios, archbiſhops, the grand prior of Caſtile, and 
the grand prior of Malta, the generals of the orders of 
$t, inic and St. Francis, ambaſſadors of crowned 
heads, the knights of the golden fleece, and of the three 
military orders of St. James, Calatrava, and Alcantara, 
when the king affifts at their reſpective chapters, in qua- 
lity of grand maſter. No grandee can be apprehended 
for any crime, but by the expreſs order of the king, and 
they have many other privileges beſides theſe; The in- 
ferior nobility ſtile themſelves cavalleros and hidalgos. 
Of the orders in Spain, that of the golden fleece is 
the principal, which was inſtituted in 1430 by Philip the 
Good, duke of Burgundy, and is common now to the 
kings of Spain and the houſe of Auſtria, The order of 
St. Tago de Compoſtella was inſtituted in the year 1175, 
by Ferdinand II. king of Leon. The order of Cala- 
trava was founded by Sancho III. of Caſtile. The or- 
der of Alcantara owes” its inſtitution to Ferdinand II. 
king of Leon. The 5 orders have large com- 
manderies, or eſtates, annexed to them. The maſters 
of them were once ſo powerful, that they diſputed the 
king's authority over them: whereupon the kin 
cured thoſe maſterſhips to be conferred on him 
pope, that they might no longer aſſume an inde- 
N of the ſtate. Beſides theſe are the orders of 
antiago, the order of Monteſa, and the order of 
Charles III. which latter was inſtituted September 195 
1777s in honour” of the birth of his majeſty's grand- 


The revenues of Spain are at preſent computed at 
about 5,000,000 ſterling, excluſive of what ariſes from 
America. The king ſupports, in time of peace, about 
80,000 troops in his various 'dominions : in time of war 
they are more numerous, in proportion to the exigencies 
of the ſtate. * The fleet conſiſts of about 40 men of war, 
frigates, and xebecs; but upon emergencies it is con- 
ſiderably „„ éPũüàNʃ2I2i;aA;; UN G | 
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Manufuctures, Trade, Commerce, Coins, c. 
RADE does not flouriſh ſo much in Spain as in 
many other countries, on account of the natural 
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indolence of the natives. "Moſt of the laborious works 
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es, and handicrafts, are per- 
formed by the French, eſpecially in the two Caſtiles. 
The manufactures are principally ſilk, wool, . iron, cop- 
per, &c. 'It muſt be allowed, however, that of late 
years the Spaniards have, in ſome meaſure, endeavoured 


8 
to re o their laflitule of diſpoſition, and to apply 
Spain is extremely 


themſelves to trade and manufactures. 
well fituated for trade, byt moſt of its produce is ex- 
ported by foreigners, except what is carried to the Indies; 
and even with regard to that trade, th 
than factors to the Engliſh, French, Dutch, and Ita- 
lians. Smuggling, which was formerly carried to a 
8 is now, in a great meaſure, ſuppreſſed. 
ince the year 1750, the exportation of ſilver hath been 
allowed, on the payment of three per cent. 
almoſt to 1 56, 
_ — e trade * carried on 
ips, which any merchant might ſend, on i 
obtained from che council of the Indies 4 EY 
flotas and galleons were reſtored; The Aſſugue y 
two veſſels which carry quickſilver, on the ki 


From 1735 


are little better 


the flotas and palleony,;were diſconti- 


in regiſters 


ſhips are 
c- 
count, to Vera Cruz. There is a company which has 


an e 144 for trading 10 the Caraccas, and an- 


to Porto Rico, the bay of Honduras, 
Gustimala, c Hiſaniale; but the 


faid, hath been lately ceded 


other for tradin 
the province of 
Spaniſh part of the laſt, it is 


to the French and, by the laſt peace concluded with 


France and Spain, the Engliſh ate not to be moleſted i 
cutting logwood in the bay of Honduras. One ſhip, 
and ſometimes two, ſails ann 


iſland of Luconia, one of the Philippines, far Acapulco, 


in 
conſiſts of the principal commodities of that part of tha 
world; but the return from Acapulco id, for the moſt 
part, made in money, and amounts to a vaſt ſum, as ap- 
peared from the treaſurę found on board the Acapuleo 
ſhip taken by lord Anſon. The. city of Magilla was 
caken in the late mar by the, Engliſh, under general 
Draper and admiral Pococke, and ran by the Spa- 
niards; but the ranſom hath never yet been 
in part. In return for the manufactures ſent to America, 
the Spaniards receive gold, ſiver, cochineal, indigo, the 


en AL 10 ©5700 10 SIT) TO PUB! 
Accounts in Spain are kept in reals and 
plata, or ſilver, which are imaginary coins; 34 maravi- 
dies make A real, equal to. five-pence halfpenny Engliſh. 
The gold coins, are piſtoles, or doubloons, value 278. 
double, quadruple, half and quarter piſtoles. The ſilver 
coins are reals de plata, or ſilver, worth. ſomewhat aboya 


* * 
4 6 


mee 


ſix- pence of our money; piaſtres, or pieces of eight, 


| 


the European iſlands 


| 


worth about 48. Gd. half and quarter pieces of eight, but 
[| theſe are rare. They have alſo ſmall braſs money called 


uartos and octavos, like our halfpence and farthings. 
The Spaniſh eſcudos, or crowns,; and ducats, are ima- 
ginary coins, and both of the value af ahaut 68, of our 
money. There are alſo imagi laſters and piſtales. 
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FD rr igonty GLASER A EY, reve 
in Europe, we ſhall give an account in our deſcription of 


As the hiſtory, of Spain is intimately connected with 
that of Portugal, and both are ſo blended as not to admit- 


of a ſeparation, with, propriety, we ſhall. introduce them 
together at the concluſion. of the enſuing chapters 1 *; 
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Ily - from. Manilla, in the 
Mexico: her cargo, which belongs to the convents, 


paid, or only | 


| cocoa or chocolate-nut, logwood, ſugar, tobacco, ſnuff, 


- #- 
maravidies de . 
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.-  Unfix'thejr froſts, and teach them How to run. 
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F6flils of rhe | 
mine” of ſalt-petre ; but none of the metal mines here | 


«Katt 15.5 k 
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ORTU GAL, the thoſt weſterly country 
Spaln on the north and 


5 
300 miles long, 100 broad, and is ſituated be- 


* 


in wine, oil, lemens, oranges, ates, rai- 
fins, zimopds, chefnüts, and fine fruits; but 


there is à want of corn, owing, it is faid, in a great 
meaſure, to the negle& of agricultare. There is plenty 
of excellent honey here, and alfo of ſea and river fiſh, 
and ſca-falt. The horſes in Portu 
mals, as they are in Spain, but of a _ 
mules, being furer-footed, are more for 
and t. By reaſon of the ſcarcity of paſture, there 
are not many herds of cattle or flocks of ſheep, and 


make: but 


they have are ſmall and lean, _ the fleſh is tolerably 


good”: their beſt meat is that of and kids. The 


eountry in 1 parts is mountainons 3 but” the moun- || 
tains contain all kinds of ores, particularly of ſilver, 


copper, tin, and iron, with a variety of beauti- 
Ay variegated marble, mill-ſtones, and many curious 
hpidious-King, Not far from Liſbon is a 


ire worked; the inhabitants being ſupplied with their 
eomtents from their foreign ſettlements. The principal 


rivers are the Minho, in Latin Minius; the Limia, an- 


fiently the famed Lethe; the Cavado ; the Douro; the 
Gu:i#ana, -antiently Ans ; and the Tajo, or Tagus, 
which is the largeſt river in the kingdom, carrying ſome 
Id in its ſands, and falling into the fea a little below 
iſbon. There are ſeveral mineral ſprings in the king- 
om, both hot and cold, which are much freq 
The mountains of Sierras de Eſtrella are always covered 
with faow. nenen L444 2 - 12. 5 
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at fell a thouſand centuries ago, 
eſe mountains ſtand, nor can the riſing 


r 
Geographical Deſeription of the Kingdom ef Portugal. 
HE kingdom 


fix provinces : 


3 
# 'P 9 


I. ENTRE DOWRO E MIN HO. 


T HIS province receives its name from its ſituation, 
which is between the rivers Douro and Minho ; having 
Galicia on the north, Beira on the ſouth, the Ocean on 
the weſt, and a ridge of mountains on the eaſt, It is 

«. F ” ww 1 | ä 10 
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tween 3 and 4 deg- north lat. and 7 and 10 deg. weſt 
— 2 7 ; £25 501 
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are briſk lively ani- | 
for carriage 


uented. 
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of Portugal contains the following 
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70 miles long, $0 broad where wideſt, and is remarkable 
for its fertility, and contains the following places: 

. Broga, between the rivers Cavaco an Defte, is the 
ſee of an archbiſhop, who is primate” of Portugal, and 
ſpiritual and temporal lord of the city and neighbouring 
country. Here is a ftately antient cathedral and afchie- 
piſc palace, a great many convents, ſeveral pariſh 
churches, about 12,000 inhabitants, a noble hoſpital, a 
large college, and a houſe of mercy, which is a charita- 
ble foundation for the relief of perſons of good families 
fallen to decay, and for marrying of young, maidens, 

he archbiſhop's 


revenue is ſaid to be 40,000 cruſadoes, or bool. ſterling, 


There are ſome remains of we. ad in it, particularly 


of 55 88 and aqueduct | . 
Porto, or Oporto, on the river Douro, which, a little 
J below, falls into the foe. Here is commodious har 


bour, much frequented. by the Engliſh ; but the bar at 
F 
I it is a city of the opulence, beauty, and 
trade, in the kingdom. At the mouth of = is a 
caſtle to guard it, called St. John's. Oppoſite the town, 
on the other ſide the river, is Gaya, a ſmall place, which 
was antiently called Cale; and 8 when firſt built, 
was called Portuvale, or the harbour of Cale: hence 
alſo, as ſome think, the kingdom derived its name. 
Here are above 20,000 inhabitants, ſeveral hoſpitals and 
pariſh churches, beſides the cathedral, a great many con- 
vents, a mint, ſeyeral courts of juſtice, and the ſee of a 
biſhop, who ſtiles himſelf, Epiſcopus Portucalenſis, and 
has a revenue of 15,000 cruſadoes, or 20001, The city 
is fortified only with an old wall and towers. It had for- 
merly its particular lords; but now belongs to the 
croun, and ſtands 120 miles north of Liſhon. Here is 
an, Engliſh conſul, and an Engliſh factory, concerned in 
the wine trade, and conſiſting of about 30 Engliſh fami- 
lies, that maintain a clergyman, who performs ſervice on 
Sundays at each houſe alternately. The church Dos 
Clerigos, which, is ſituated on the higheſt part of the 
city, ſerves as à landmark to ſailors... A gate and priſon 
haye lately been erected; chairs and horſe-litters are 
common; the merchants aſſemble in the ſtreets to tranſact 
buſineſs, being ſhielded from the rays of the ſun, or 
Tre Fin, by means of ſail-cloths; and the principal 
trade is in wine, that we corruptly call Port wine. 
Guimaranes, a ſmall but antient town, belonging to 
the crown, 10 miles eaſt of Braga, and about 1 50 north 
of Liſbon. It is encompaſſed with a good wall, con- 
tains about 5000 inhabitants, ſeveral : convents, hoſpitals, 
aud courts of juſtice. It has manufactures of linen and 


| fine thread, and is defended by an ld caſtle 


" — - 


* Fwighs is a fortified town at e mouth of the Minho; 
Valenca is a n on the ſame river, near the 
frontiers of Spain; Villa de Conde is a ſea- port at the 


mouth of the Ave, with a ſtrong caſtle; and Barcellos, 


on the Cavado, is fortified with a wall and towers. 
Villa Nova de Porto, oppoſite to Oporto, on the ſouth 
fide of the river Douro, contains 3000 inhabitants; 


Val Nova de Carveira, on the Minho, is well fortified; 


and Font de Lima, 180 miles north of Liſbon, is a very 
handſome town. | 

Viana de Fez de Lima, is pleafantly ſituated near the 
mouth of 'the Lima, 3o miles north of Liſbon. It con- 
tains about 7000 inhabitants, ſeveral courts of juſtice, 
churches, | convents, and a conſiderable magazine ; ! 
large, well built, ftrong, and has a good harbour, with # 
conſiderable trade. WR 


EUROPE 


1, TRA 00S MONTES, || 


4 biſh 


Hils province has Galicia north, Beira ſouth, Leon 
eaſt, and ſome mountains weſt. It is 120 miles long, 80 
broad, abounds in gaine and fruits, produces but little 
corn, is watered by the Douro, and contains 

Braganza, a City near the river Fetvengaz at the ex- 
tremity of the province, and near the borders of Leon 
and Galicia, about 120 miles northward from Liſbon, 
It contains about 3000 inhabitants, ſeveral convents, and 
a good caſtle, has a variety of filk manufaQtures, and is 
well fortified. The anceſtors of the pfeſent royal family 
were dukes of Braganza, before they were advanced to 
the throne, in the perſon of John the eighth duke, but 
the ſecond duke, and fourth king of that name. This 
town is ſuppoſed to have been the antient Celia Briga, 
Brigantia, or Brigantium. I 
1 Chaves, a town on the river Tamega, about ſix miles 
from the borders of Galicia, and 200 north-eaſt from 
Liſbon, It was built by the emperor Flavius Veſpaſian, 
anno 78, and called Aquæ Flaviæ. There is ſtill a Ro- 
man bridge of ſtone over the Tamega, with other marks 
of its antient grandeur. It now contains about 2000 
ſouls, and is well fortified. | - Toe 

| Villa-Real, or the Royal Town, ſo called becauſe | 
founded, by king Dennis, anno 1289, ſtands between the 


— 


rivers Corgo and Ribira, about 150 miles north of Lif- | 
bon. It is the beſt and largeſt town of the province, and { 


belongs to the infanta, That called the Old Town is 
ſurrounded by a wall. | Te | 
Miranda de Douro, a fortified town on the frontiers of 
Spain, ſo called from its pleaſant ſituation on the north 
fide of the Douro, being well fortified, and the ſee of a 
biſhop, who has a revenue of 1a, ooo cruſadoes, or 14001. 
It ſtands about 120 miles fouth from Braganza, and 180 
north-eaſt from Liſbon, belongs to the king, and con- 
tains about 700 inhabitants. 
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Torre de Moncorvo is a walled town, and contains 
about 1000 inhabitants. PE 4 | 

| ., „ L IA A. 

F BEIRA, the largeſt province in the kingdom, has 
Spaniſh Eftremadura eaſt, Portugueſe Eftremadura ſouth, 
the Ocean weſt, and Entre Douro e Minho, and T raos 


Montes, north. It is about 140 miles each way, well 
watered, and naturally fertile; but the inhabitants are 


Mw 


{ batants 3 Pentrel, 200 miles north of 


I | 379 
Guarda, a ftrong city, 140 miles north-eaſt of Lic 
bon, contains 3000 inhabitants, and is the fee of a 


* 


_ 


Caſtello Branco is a town with a caſtle, containing a 
ſtately palace of the biſhop of Guarda, and 4000 — * 
| | Liſbon, is a ſtrong 
town; Almeida is a fortified town, near the river Coa z 
Penamacor is a ftrong town on the Spaniſh frontiers 
Figuera is a ſmall port, eight miles above Lifbon ; and 
Aveiro has a good harbour, and a great ſalt trade. 


Iv. ALENTE JO. 


| THIS province borders to the north on Eſtremaduta 


and Beira, to the ſouth on Algarve, to the eaſt on Spain, 
and to the weſt on the ſea. It is 120 miles long, nearly 


the ſame broad, has a very fertile ſoil, and contains 
Evora, 66 miles ſouth-eaſt of Liſbon. In this city 


vents, a cathedral, an univerſity, and 12,000 inhabi- 
tants. It is the ſee of an le th who has a revenue 
of about 60,000 cruſadoes, or 80001. ſterling. It is de- 
fended by a fort, and other works, and is famed for the 
inſtitution of the order of Avis, anſwering to that of 
Calatrava, in Spain. | _ 

Portalegre, formerly Portus-Alacer, a fortified city, 
about go miles eaſt-north-eaſt from Liſbon, and 10 from 
the Spaniſh frontier. Here are betwixt five and 6000 in- 
habitants, ſeveral courts of juſtice, fountains, convents, 
and churches, beſides the cathedral, a manufacture of 
coarſe woollen cloth, and the ſee of a biſhop, who has 


title of count to the marquis of Gouvea. 1 

Elvas, a city with a caſtle, and other fortifications, 
120 miles eaſt of Liſbon, antiently called Helva, and by 
Pliny Alba. It is the ſee of a biſhoꝑ, who has a revenne 
of about 16000. cruſadoes, or 1400l. The neigh- 
bouring country is pleaſant, and very, fruitful in wine and 


oil, and the number of the inhabitants about 3000. 


| Here are ſeveral convents, churches, and courts of juſtice, 


| with a noble aqueduct, extending ſeveral miles, and ſup- 


ported in ſome places by a triple arch, _ 7 
Beja, a city, antiently called Pax Julia, and Auguſta, 
about 78 miles ſouth-e 
river —— It is a dukedom, and contains ſeve 
churches, courts of juſtice, and convents, with about 
6000 inhabitants. <2 WS RI EF g 
Villa-Vigoſa, i. e. the Delightful Town, ſo called 


remarkably lazy. The moſt conſiderable places are, | 
Coimbra, on the Munda, over which it hath a ſtate] 
bridge, about 10 miles from its mouth, and go —— 


from its beauty, and that of the adjacent country. 
ſtands about 105 miles eaſt of Liſbon, and contains near 
4000 inhabitants, ſeveral convents, a ſtately royal pa- 


from Liſbon. It was antiently a famed Roman colony. lace, embelliſhed with a fine park and a ſtrong caſtle. 


Here are now a great many convents, colleges, and 


churches, . beſides the cathedral, ſeveral courts of juſtice, | 
one of the tribunals of the inquiſition, an univerfity, | 


Ourique, Crato, and Barbo, contain nothing re» 


markable; Aviz, 60 miles eaſt of Liſbon, belongs to an 


4 


order which takes its name from it; Campo-Mayor, 117 


and the ſee: of 2 biſhop, who is count of Arganil, and || miles eaſt of Liſbon, is well fortified, and contains near 


has a revenue of 43, 200 cruſades, or 6000l. ſterling. 
The number of the inhabitants is about 12,000. The 


monks of the convent of the Holy Croſs here are all no- 


dlemen, and of the order of St. Auguſtine. The uni- 
verſity is a very magnificent ſtructure: the profeſſors be- 


longing to it are ſaid to be about 59, and the ſtudents 
about 2000. The cathedral is admired for its architec- | 
ture, its ornaments, and riches. The kings of Portugal 
formerly refided in this city, which is noted for its ex- 


quiſite peaches. | $499 | | 
- Lamego,. à city near the Douro, about ' 140 miles 
north-eaſt from Liſbon. It is ſurrounded with moun- . 
tans, gives the title of count, and contains about 4000 
inhabitants, and ſeveral convents. Here are alſo ſeveral 
courts, of juſtice, and the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuf- 
fragan to the patriarch of Liſbon, and has a revenue of 
18,000, cruſadoes, or 2500. ſterling. pwr or 
Viſeu, a city on a ſmall river, which falls into the 
Mondego, about 120 miles north-eaſt of Liſbon, Here 
are ſeveral convents, churches, and courts of juſtice; 
and here the antient town of Vacca is ſuppoſed to have 
Rood, two old Roman towers fill remaining here. The 
biſhop. of this place is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
Braga, and has a revenue of 18,000 cruſadoes, or 2500. 
ſterling. The number of inhabitants is ſaid to he about 


11 


. 


A0. The town was raiſed to a duchy by king 
John I: F L432 £45 MIS v7 | 


odo inhabitants; Olivenga has a ſtrong caſtle; Moura 
is a fortified town, near the Guadiana z and Seapa con- 
heftig 8 
Eſtremaz, 105 miles eaſt of Liſbon, contains 6000 
ighabitants, feveral churches and "convents, and is 
le ALS AKV DS. 


THIS little kingdom is bounded to the ſouth and weft 
by the ocean; to the eaſt by the Guadiana, which parts 
it from Andaluſia; and to the north by the mountains, 
called Serra de Algarve, or Caldeirao, and Serra de Mo. 
nachique, which divide it from Alentejo; its greateſt 


length being about 100 miles, but its breadth only. about 


28. Its name is of Mooriſh extraction, but geographers 
are nat 2 el its W a it was com- 

ehended formerly a much larger extent of. country than 
— preſent. Mn 2 Algarve was given by Alfoafo - 
king of Caſtile, to Alfonſo III. king of Portugal, as a 
dowry or portion, when he married Beatrix, his natural 
daughter. Though very mountainous, it is very fertile 


in corn, wine, and gil, and all forts of fruits; and con- 


tains four. cities, 12 leſſer towns, 60 villages, 67 pa- 
riſhes,. and abaut 60,000 inhabitants, ...T he prin 


places are, 
miles 


are ſeveral churches, hoſpitals, courts of juſtice, con- 


about $ool. ſterling a year. This town gives alſo. the 


from Liſbon, and 12 av f 
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miles fouth from Liſbon, and '25 eaſt from Cape St. 
Vincent, Here are ſeveral corivetits and courts of juſtice, 
with two forts to defend the harbour, and about 2600 
inhabitants. Here alſo, as it is ſuppoſed, ſtood the an- 
tient city of Lacobriga. _ | d 
Tavira, a city fituated vn à bay, at the mouth of the 
river Sequa, 112 miles ſouth- eaſt from Liſbon, and ſup- 
ſed to be the Balſa of the antients. Beſides walls, it 
Fas a caſtle fot its defence, near 5000 inhabitants, ſe- 
veral convents, atid a harbour guarded by two forts. 
Faro; a city ſituated on a bay, and well fortified, with 
a harbour — caſtle, not far from Cape St. Mary, called 
dy Pliny Promontonum Cunium. It contains ſeveral 
convents, with about 4500 inhabitants, and is the ſee of 
a biſhop, whoſe income amounts only to 5000 cruſadoes, 
or 700l. The juriſdiction of it belongs to the queens of 


P : 

Loule, a walled town in the diſtrict of Tavira, con- 

taining above 4000 inhabitants, ſeveral convents, with a 
caftle. It is ſaid to have riſen out of the ruins of the old 
town of Querteira, which ſtood not far off, 
Villa Nova de Portimad, a town containing about 
1600 inhabitants, and ſtanding on a river, in the diſtrict 
of Lagos, where it has a ſpacious harbour, defended by 
two forts. 

Sylves, a ſmall town on the ſame river as the former, 
belonging to the queen, and containing about 1600 in- 
habitants. | a N 


vi. EKS T REMA DURA. 


THIS province is bounded on the weſt by the fea, on 
the north and eaſt by Beira, and on the ſouth by Alen- 
tejo. Tt is 120 miles long, 60 broad, is well watered | 
and fertile, producing corn, wine, oil, millet, pulſe, and 
fruits of all forts, eſpecially citrons, lemons, oranges, 
pomegranates, figs, dates, almonds, &c. A great deal of | 
falt is exported from it. The climate. is alſo very plea- 
ſant and mild, the heat being qualified by the breezes 
from the Weſtern Ocean. Th 
ous, have more trade, and a greater variety of manufac- 
tures, and conſequently live better than in the other pro- | 
vinces, which this ſurpaſſes alſo in reſpect of its ſoil, 
commodious ſea-ports, and the inland navigation of the | 
Tagus : add to theſe, the poſſeſſion of the metropolis 
ad the court, which alone are ſufficient to turn the ſcale 
in its fayour, and to render it more flouriſhing than the 
more diſtant provinces. It contains three cities, 111 
ſmall towns, 315 pariſhes, and about 200,000 fouls, | 
'The principal places are, | 
Liſbon, the capital both of the province and king- 
dom, ſtanding near the mouth of the river Tagus, on 
the north fide. It was antiently called Oliſipo, Oliſippo, 
and Ulyflipo, which are ſuppoſed to be derived from the | 
Phenician Ulis-ubbo, or Olifippo, fignifying, in that 
tongue, a pleaſant bay, ſuch as that on which this city 
ſtands. It firft became conſiderable in the reign of king | 
Emanuel: from that time it hath been the capital of the 
kingdom, the reſidence of its monarchs, the feat of the 
chief tribunals and offices, of the metropolitan, a noble | 


univerſity, and the receptacle of the richeſt merchandize 


of the Eaft and Weſt-Indies. Its air is excellent, being 
refreſhed by the delightful ſea breezes, and thoſe, of the 
Tagus. The city extends for about two miles along 
the Tagus, but its breadth is conſiderable. Like Old 
Rome it ſtands on ſeven hills; but the ſtreets, in general, 
are narrow and arty, and ſome of them are very ſteep; 
neither are they lighted at night. The churches, in ge- 
, are very fine, but the magnificence of the chapel 
royal is amazing. Here is one of the fineſt harbours in 
the world, and there were a great number not only of 
fine churches and convents here, but alſo of other pub- 
lic buildings, and particularly of royal palaces, and 
others belonging to the grandees ; but the greateſt part 
of them, and the city, were deſtroyed by a moſt dreadful 
earthquake, on November 1, 1715. from which it will 
uire a long time to recover. The inhabitants, before 
the earthquake, did not, at moſt, exceed 150, ooo. The 
government of it is lodged in a council, conſiſting of a 
refiderit, fix counſellors, and other inferior officers. 
The harbour has water enough for the largeſt ſhips, and 
room enough for 10,000 fall, without Deng crowded. 
For its ſerurity, there is a fort at the mouth of the river, 
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| ſerved the ki 


on each ſide, and a bar that runs acroſs it, and is ye 
dangerous to paſs without pilots; Higher up, at a place 
where the river is conſiderably aten there is a fort 
called Torre de Belem, or the Tower of Belem, under 
whoſe guns all 2 2 muſt paſs in their way to the city; 
and on the other fide are ſeveral more forts. Before the 
earthquake, moſt of the private houſes were old and un- 


. 


| ſightly, with lattice windows; and the number of con- 


vents and colleges amounted to 50; namely, 32 for 


| monks, and 18 for nuns. The king's principal palace 


ſtands on the river, and is large and commodious. Of 
the hoſpitals, that called the Great is as, or to receive 
all perſons, of what degree, nation, or religion ſoever, 
without exception. At the village of Belem, near Lif- 
bon, is a noble hoſpital for decayed gentlemen who have 
ng, and have not wherewithal to maintain 

themſelves: Phat called the Houſe of Mercy is alſo a 
noble charity. In the centre of the city, upon one of 
the "higheſt hills, is the caftle, which commands the 
whole, being large and antient, and having always a gar- 
riſon of four regiments of foot. The cathedral, a heavy 
Gothic edifice, contains great riches. The large ſquare, 
called Roſio, is ſurrounded by magnificent buildings, 
and the whole city is under the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction 
of the patriarch. The univerſity is inferior to that of 
Coimbra. At the neighbouring village" of Belem are a 
handfome royal palace, and a magnificent monaſtery de- 
dicated to St. Jerom ; and the whole circumjacent coun- 
is extremely pleaſant, abounding in olives and other 
fruit-trees. Liſbon is ſupplied by almoſt all the water 
which is uſed by the inhabitants, by means of an aque- 
duct in the valley of Alcantara, the deſcription of which 
ſtupendous work we ſhall give in the words of M. Ba- 
retti, ** That valley (fays he) is ſunk between two 
rocky and barren declivities. The aqueduct, for about 
a quarter of a mile, which is the breadth of the valley, 
runs tranſverſely over it, from the ſummit of the weſtern 
declivity to the oppoſite ſummit of the eaſtern. A long 
range of ſquare pillars ſupports it; and, to give you an 
idea of theſe pillars, it is enough to ſay, that one of 
their ſides meaſures near 12, and the other near 13 times 
the length of my-ſword, which was the only inſtrument 
I had to take ſuch meaſures; and the ſpace between the 
two - middlemoſt pillars is ſuch, both in breadth and 


| height, that a 50 gun ſhip, with her ſails ſpread, might 


paſs through without obſtruction. However, all the pil- 
lars are not of equal dimenſions with the two central: 
they grow lower and lower, and the ſpaces betwixt them 
diminiſh gradually on either fide the valley, as the ground 
gradually riſes on either fide. The pillars ſupport an 


| architrave, whoſe middle is formed into a canal, through 


which the water rurfe, and there is room enough left 

three or four men to walk abreaſt along the architrave on 
each fide the canal, which is vaulted the whole length, 
and adorned, from ſpace to ſpace, with lucarnes, made 
in the form of little temples, each of which has a door, 
or aperture, large enough for a man to get at the water, 
and clean the bottom of the canal, if neceſſary. The 


| whole of this immenſe fabric is of fine white marble; 


dug out of a quarry not a muſket-ſhot diſtant; and I am 
told, that about a league farther off, there are ſome othet 
parts of it which have their ſhare of grandeur, -thougli 
by no means comparable to what is ſeen in this valley. 

he earthquake had ſpoiled it in two or three places, 
but the damage proved inconſiderable, and was eaſil) 
remedied ; and, indeed, I wonder not, if it withſtood 
the ſhocks. A concuſſion violent enough to effect its 
deſtruction would ſhatter the whole kingdom of Portugal! 
When a man has once ſeen ſuch a ſtructure as the 
aqueduct of Alcantara, there is no danger of his ever 
forgetting it. As it is ever the nature of grand objects 
to force remembrance, as long as I live 1 Tall preſerve 
the image of it, along with that of the valley, which is 
rendered fo confpicuous by iti. 
Io what hath already been ſaid, we ſhall add the fol - 
lowing particulars from a very recent traveller: Here 
is a theatre for Italian operas: the other theatre is for 
Portugueſe plays: there are four rows of boxes, 27 
boxes in each row: the ſeats in the pit are appropriatec 
ſolely to the men. The admittance money to the opera 
is 2 cruſado novo, or 28. 8d. 2. There are two long 
rooms, - where the Britiſh factory aſſemble twice a week, 


— —__ 


—— 


during the winter, to dance and play at cards, The 
| 4 minuets, 
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nuets, compoſed by Don Pedro Antonio Avondano, 
= lives Hos to much eſteemed. Any Britiſh ſtranger 
who does not intend to reſide ſix months in Liſbon, is 
admitted gratis to theſe aſſemblies ; but the ſubſcription 
for the inhabitants is ſeven moidores for each room. I 
am informed, that fince my departure both theſe ſocieties 


are united, and that a very large room is built for that | 


urpoſe. During the courſe of the winter there are four 
and balls, with ſuppers, to which many of the Portu- 
gueſe nobility are invited. On and about the ſpot where 
the royal palace ſtood before it was demoliſhed by the 


earthquake, there are many new ftreets building, inter- 


ing each other at right angles, parallel and ſtrait, 
peel that called t 1 Auguſta. On each ſide of 
theſe new ſtreets is a foot path, elevated ſomewhat above 
the pavement, and defended from carriages by ſtone poſts. 
Liſbon was divided, about the year 1716, into two, 
under the names of the Oriental part, and Occidental 
part: this diviſion was made on occafion of the creation 
of the patriarch, whoſe dioceſe conſiſts of the Occidental 
, and the archbiſhop has retained the Oriental. 
ince this partition the inhabitants are obliged, under 
pain of nullity, to expreſs, in all arrets, the part of the 
town in which they have paſſed exact; merchants alſo 
diſtinguiſh it in their bills of exchange, and in their 
23 : 


IS. | 
We ſhall. conclude our deſcription of Lifbon with 
Mr. Baretti's animated remarks on the dreadful earthquake 
before alluded. to. As far as I can judge, (ſays he) 
after having walked the whole morning, and the whole 
afternoon, about theſe ruins, ſo much of Lifbon has 
been deſtroyed as would make a town more than twice as 
as Turin. In ſuch a ſpace nothing is to be ſeen 

ut vaſt heaps of rubbiſh, out of which ariſe, in num- 
berleſs places, the miſerable remains of ſhattered walls, 
and broken pillars.—Along a ftreet, which is full four 
miles in length, ſcarcely a building ſtood the ſhock ; and 


I ſee, by the materials in the rubbiſh, that many of the | 


houſes along that ſtreet muſt have been large and ſtately, 
and intermixed with noble churches, nf other public 
edifices : nay, by the quantities of marble ſcattered on 
every fide, it plainly appears, that one-fourth at leaſt of 
that ſtreet was entirely built of marble.—The rage of the 
earthquake (if I may call it rage) ſeems to have turned 
chiefly againſt that long ſtreet, as almoſt every edifice on 
either fide is, in a manner, levelled with the ground: 
whereas, in other — of the town, many houſes, 
churches, and other buildings, are left ſtanding, though 
all ſo cruelly ſhattered as not to be repaired without great 
nc# ; nor is there, throughout the whole town, a 
fingle building of any kind, but what wears viſible 
marks of the horrible concuffion.—As I was thus ramb- 
ling over thoſe ruins, an aged women ſeized me by the 
hand with ſome eagerneſs, and pointing to a place juſt 
by: „Here, ftranger, (ſaid ſhe) do you ſee this cellar ? 
It was only my cellar orice, but now it is my habitation, 
becauſe I have none elſe left! My houſe tumbled as I 
was in it; and, in this cellar, was I ſhut by the ruins 
for nine whole days. I had periſhed with hunger, but 
for the grapes that I had hung to the cieling. At the 
end of nine days I heard people over my head, who were 


ſearching the rubbiſh ; I cried as loud as I could, they 


removed the rubbiſh, and took me out.“ Hear of an- 
other deliverence no leſs uncommon :' a gentleman was 
going in his calaſh along a kind of terrace, raiſed on the 
rink of an eminence, which commands the whole town. 
The frightened mules leaped down that eminence at the 
firſt ſhock : they and the rider were killed on the ſpot, 
and the calaſh broken to pieces, and yet the gentleman 
got off unhurt.” “ 
iria is a populous city, at the conflux of the Lis 
and Lana; Setuval is a ftrong; well fortified town, 20 


* . — 


* For a more particular account of the inquiſition, and 
the various puniſhments inflicted by it, we refer the reader to 
a work lately publiſhed, intituled, ENGLAND's BLOODY 
TRIBUNAL; or, POPISH CRUELTY DISPLAYED: 
Containing a complete account of the lives, religious princi- 
ples, cruel perſecutions, ſufferings, tortures, and triumphant 
deaths, of the moft pious Engliſh Proteſtant martyrs, who 
have ſealed the faith of our holy religion with their blood. 
Exhibiting a full view of Popery, with all its ſuperſtitions 
and horci "with To which is added, a faithful narra- 

2 2 | 
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people, is a large clo 


parts of the world. By the Rev. 


381 
miles ſouth of Liſbon; Santerem, on the Tagus; is a 
place of good trade; and Sintra, ſituated by the cape 
that bears the ſame name, is ſuppoſed to have the moſt 
ſalubrious air of any place in Portugal. The other 
towns of this province contain nothing worthy of pecu- 
liar deſcription, | | | y Þ 
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Charatters, Cuſtomt, Manners, Religion, Cumſßitution, Ec. 
N of the Portugueſe. T's 

HE Portugueſe are much inferior to the Spaniards 
both in perſon and genius, and though formerly 

ſome of them have ſhewn themſelves brave and warlike 


| upon certain occaſions, yet the natural characteriſtics 


are craft, 13 malice, haughtineſs, cruelty, ava- 
rice, and a diſpoſition totally vindictive. They have 
uſually dark hair, black ſparkling eyes, and olive com- 
plexions. The dreſs of the men, among the common 
and ſlouched hat. Beneath the 
cloak they uſually carry a dagger, though the uſe of that 
treacherous weapon is prohibited by law. ,The women 
dreſs their heads in a net- work filk purſe in lieu of a cap, 
with a taſſel behind, and a ribbon tied with a bow knot 
over the forehead : they likewiſe wear large ſleeves, heavy 
pendants in their ears, and enormous noſegays. But it 
is to be obſerved, that the nobility and gentry of both 


| ſexes incline to a cloſe imitation, of the French faſhions. 


The ladies are very lively, and many even of the mar- 
ried ones are attended by cortejos, or gallants, who are 
ſimilar to the Italian ciciſbeos. L.j - 
The king's titles are, © King of Portugal and the 
Algarves, on this ſide and the other fide the ſea of Afri- 
ca ; lord of Guinea, and of the navigation, conqueſts, 
and commerce, in Ethiopia, Arabia, Perſia, India, &c.“ 
The king's eldeſt fon is ftiled prince of Brazil. In the 
year 1740, pope Benedict XIV. dignified the king with 
the title of his Moſt Faithful Majeſty 
There are ſeveral orders of knighthood here, viz. 
I. The order of Chrift, the badge of which is a red 
croſs within a white one, and the number of the com- 
manderies 4.54. 2. The order of St. James, the badge 
of which is a red ſword, in the ſhape of a croſs. A great 
number of towns and commanderies belong to this or- 
der. 3. The order of Aviz, whoſe badge is a green 
croſs, in form of a lily, and the number of its com- 
manderies 49. Though theſe three orders are religious, 
yet the knights are at liberty to marry, 4. The order of 
St. John, which has alſo ſeveral commanderies. | 
The only religion tolerated in Portugal is that of the - 
church of Rome, yet there are many concealed Jews, 
and thoſe too even among the nobility, biſhops, prebends, 
monks, and nuns ; and the very inquiſitors themſelves. 
Beſides Jews and heretics, who broach or maintain 
any doctrines contrary to the religion of the country, the 
inquiſition puniſhes all pretenders to ſorcery and the 
black art, apoſtates, blaſphemers, perjured perſons, im- 
poſtors, hypocrites, &c. The burning of thoſe con- 
demned by the inquifition, is called an auto da fe, or a&t 
of faith. There are ſeveral tribunals of the inquiſition, 
one of which is at Goa, in the Eaft-Indies ; but there 
are none in Brazil “. We are happy, however, to in- 
form our readers, that the power of the Portugueſe in- 
quiſitions have been of late greatly circumſcribed. A 
gentleman, who very recently viſited Portugal, ſays 
« What a change in this country ſince the laſt reign ! 
When the clergy governed the realm ; when a bigotted 
prince, and ſuperſtitious people, indulged their enthuſi- 
aſtic rage at horrid auto da fe, in ware | the torments, 
and liſtning to the dying groans of ſuffering martyrs. 
The parade of religion ftill remains, but the force of 


— 


— — 
tive of the many horrid cauelties and perſecutions that have 
been inflicted by the Roman Catholics on the Proteſtants of 
Scotland, Ireland, France, and Germany. With a particu- 
lar deſcription of the various tortures and barbarities that 
have been, and are, practiced by the inquiſition in different 
larTaEw TAYLOR, D. D.“ 
his work is printed in 'a handſome quarto volume, 
adorned with a great number of elegant copper- plates, 


rice-16s, bound; and may be had of J. Cooke, No. 17, 
bigotry, 


ater-noſter Row. | 


385 A NEW COMPLETE SVS EM OF GEOGRAPHY; 1 & 4 + 
| but his ſon Alphonſo, threw, off his depend 


bigotry, fram the great reſort of foreigners, particular! 
97 eh! ken, at lealt'in the « pital. Now 
e inguiſition only proſecutes; it gan neither condemn 
or puniſh without the royal ſanction. N 5 Aa 
 Gearke fl cs, woollen cloths, and linen, are the prin- 
cipal manufactures of Portugal; but the commerce, par- 
ticularly with England, in wine, fruit, and ſalt, is very 
conſiderable. A; | 

In Portugal accounts are kept in rees, 1000 whereof 


"TEEES 


> 


tation of it.is prodibited under pain of death. = 
PAs to the -conftitation of Portugal, it is an abſolute 
hereditary monarchy. Both here and in Spain, there 


P or tugal are carried to reg countries, pre the expor- 


* 


*. © 
- 


irs, a council of war; for the finances, a treaſury- 
court; and, for the diftribution af juſtice, ſeyeral high 
tribunals, with others ſubordinate to them, in the ſeveral 
diſtricts into which the kinggom is divided. The cities 
| haye their particular magiſtracy. The proceedings of 
the courts are regulated by the Roman law, the royal 
edifts, the canon law, and the Nope 8 mandates. 
| The revenues of the crown, ſince the diſcogery of the 
Brazil mines are very conſiderable; but the real amount 
can on! be gueſſed at. Some have ſaid that it amounts, 
lear of all ſalaries and penſions, to upwards of 3, ooo, ooo 
erling: others make it a great deal leſs. "Thus much 
is certain, that the cuſtoms and other taxes run exceſ- 
fively high. Beſides the royal demeſnes, the hereditary 
eſt the houſe of Braganza, oy 1 . Fe 3 
uf, the coinage, the money ariſing from the ſale © 
155 r d b the rope, the fifth of the gold 
N brought from Brazil, the farm of the Brazil dia- 
monds, the maſterſhips of the orders of Enighthood, 
1 other ſources, yield ver 
notwithſtanding, of this nation, both by ſea and land, 
are ery inconſi derable ; their land forces being the 
Vorſt militia in Europe, and their navy of little im- 
-portance. _ 


8 E O T. IV. 
Husen of Spain and Portugal. 


is conjectured that Spain was firſt peopled from 
Gu — Wee i j Fe = I 3 or from Africa, 
om' which it 15 only ſeparated by the narrow ftreight 
of Gibraltar. The Phoenicians ſent colonies thither, 
and built Cadiz and Malaga. Afterwards, upon the 
riſe of Rome and Wes the poſſeſſion of this king- 
dom became an object of contention between thoſe pow- 
erf republics; but at length the Roman 1 prevailed, 
and Spain remained in their poſſeſſion until the fall of 
that empire, when it became a prey.to.the Goths. Theſe, 
in their turn, were invaded by the Saracens, who about 
the pd of the 7th century had poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
fin Fingdoms of Aſia and Africa; and not content 
With the ipunenſe regions that formerly compoſed great 
Fart of the Aan, Greek, and. Roman, empires, they 
crolled the Mediterranean, ravaged Spain, and eſtabliſhed 
meh in the ſourherly provinces of that kingdom. 
I The firſt Spaniſh, prince, mentioned in the hiſtory of 
is country, was Don Pelago, who diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf againft theſe infidels, (afterwards known by the name 
| of Moors) and, about the year 720, took upon himſelf 
title of king of Auſtria. His ſucceſſes animated 
cy e princes to take arms likewiſe, and the 
_ two kingdoms of Spain and Portugal for many ages were, 
perpetya ly embroiled in bloody, wars. In the mean time 
every adv nturer WAS, entitled to the con, ueſts he made 
upon the Moors, till Spain was at. laſt divided into twelve 
kingdoms ; and about the year 1095 Nenry of Burgundy 


% 


was declared, by the king of Leon, count of Portugal 3 


— * 8 


and declared himſelf king. A ſeries of braye pri 

gave the Moors repeated 2 — in Spain, fill about 
the year 1475, when all the Spaniſh kingdoms, Portugal 
excepted, were united by the marriage of Ferdinand 
king of Arragon, and Iſabella, the heireſs and afterwards 
queen of Caſtile, who took Granada, and expelled the 


out of Spain. 


ders, and Jews, te the number of 170,000 families, 


Gun his expulſian greatly depopulated t 
nden of artiſts, labourers an manufactures ; —— 


| diſcoyery of America (which happened aà few ve 
| after) not only added to that calamity, but, rendevel — 


remaining Spaniards moſt deplorably indolent. To com- 
plete their misfortunes, Ferdinand and Iſabella introdu- 
ced the pqpiſh inquiſition, with all its horrors, into their 
dominions, a8 a ſafeguar inſt the return of the Moors 


| and Jews: 


re antiently cortes, ſtates, or parliaments z but they | 
ba long ſince entirely loſt their ſhare in the legiſlature. | 
For the adminiſtration of the ciyil government, there is | 
a council of ſtate, and ſeveral ſecretaries ; for military | 


yield very large ſums. The forces, 


| 585 which occaſioned the revolt and loſs of the 
But in Portugal he was more ſue- 


* 


py erdinand was ſucceeded by his graudſan Charles v. 
of the houſe of Auſtria, afterwards emperar of Germany, 
The extenſive poſſeſſions of the houſe of Auſtria in Eu- 


rope, Africa, and above all, America, from whence he 


drew immenſe treaſures, began to alarm the Jealouſy of 
neighbouring princes, but could not ſatisfy the ambition 
of Charles : de was almoſt conſtantly engaged in foreign 
wars, or with his proteſtant ſubjects in Germany, whom 
he in vain attempted to bring back to the catholic church. 
At length, after a long and turbulent reign, he reſolved 
to withdraw bimſelf entirely from any concern in worldly 
affairs, in order that he mi 
his days in retirement and ſolitude. In conſequence of 
this reſolution he reſigned 1 and the Netherlands to 
his ſon Philip II. but could not prevail on the princes 
of Germany to elect him emperor, which they confer - 
red on Ferdinand, Charles's brother, dividing the danger- 
ous power of the houſe of Auſtria with two branches. 
Spain, with all its poſſeſſions in Africa and the New 
World, alſo the Netherlands, and ſome Italian ſtates, 
remained with the elder branch, whilſt the empire, Hun- 
gary and Bohemia, fell to the lot of the younger. 
Philip II. inherited all his father's vices,. but poſſe ſſed 
few of his good qualities, He was auſtere, haughty, 
immoderately ambitious, and through his whole life a 
cruel 75 in the cauſe of popery. He married Mary 
queen of England, an unfeeling bigot like himſelf; and 
after her death he paid his addreſſes to her ſiſter Ellza- 
beth, but without ſucceſs. His reſentment on this ac- 
count produced very diſadvantageous wars with that 


Inited Provinces. 
ceſsful. That kingdom, after being governed by a race 
of wiſe and brave princes, fell to Sabaſtian about the 
year 1557. Sabaſtian loft his life and a fine army, in 2 
headſtrong, unjuſt, and ill-concerted expedition againſt 
the Moors in Africa ; and ſoon after Philip. united Por- 


tu 

of Portugal pretended to a prior night. By this acquiſition 

Spain became poſſeſſed of the Portugueſe — 

India, ſome of which ſhe ſtill retains, 
The deſcendants of Philip, proved to be very weak 

princes ; but Philip, and his father had fo totally ruined 


the antient liberties of Spain, that they reigned almoſt 
unmoleſted in their own, dominjons. Their viceroys, 


however, were at once ſo tyrannical and inſolent over the 
Portugueſe, that in the year 1640 the nobility. of that 
nation, by a well- conducted conſpiracy, expelled their 
tyrants, and placed the duke of Braganza on the throne 
by the title of John IV. ever ſince which Portugal has 
been a diſtinct kingdom from Spain. 1 11 

The kings, of Spain, of the Auſtrian line, failing in 
the perſon of Charles II. who left no iſſue, Philip, duke 
of Anjou, ſecond, ſon. to the dauphin of France, and 
grandſon to Lewis XIV. mounted the throne, by virtue: 
of his predeceflor's will, in the name of Philip M- 
anno 1701; and after a long and bloody ſtruggle with the 
German branch of the houſe of Auſtria, ſupported. by, 
England, he was confirmed in his dignity, at the conclu- 
hon. of the peace of Utrecht in the year 1713. Andtthus 
Lewis XIV. through à maſterly train of politics, ac- 
compliſhed his favourite project of trans ferring the-king- 
dom of Spain, with all its rich poſſeſſions i Amesica 
and the Eaſt - Indies, from the houſe of Auſttia to that 


| of his own family of Bourbon; an event which proved 
fatal to. the commerce of Great Britain; eſpecially in the 


American 


ſpend the remainder of 


gal to his own dominions, though, the Braganza family 


the French nation ever ſince, and renders the Engliſh being 
3 ed of a port in the South- Seas of equal importance 
to that of Gibraltar, at the entrance of the Mediter- 
ranean, which ſerves as a curb on the united ſtrength of 
France and Spain in Europe. N. 8 
Philip, after a long and turbulent reign, died in 1746, 
and was ſucceeded by his ſon Ferdinand VI. Who died 
in 1759 without iſſue. Ferdinand was ſucceeded by his 
brother Charles III. the preſent reigning monarch of 


Spain. ä 
| he Portugueſe could not have ſupported themſelves 


under their revolt from Spain, had not the latter power 


been engaged in wars with 1 and Holland; and 
upon the reſtoration of Charles II. of England, that 
ince having married a princeſs of Portugal, prevailed 
with the crown of Spain, in 1668, to give up all pre- 
tenſions to that kingdom. Alphonſo, fon to John IV. 
was their king of Portugal. He had he misfortune to 
difagree with his wife and his brother Peter, and they 
uniting their intereſts, not only forced Alphonſo to re- 
ſign his crown, but obtained a diſpenſation from the 
for their marriage, which was actually conſum- 
mated. They had a daughter; but Peter, by a ſecond 
marriage, had ſons, the eldeſt of whom was John, his 


ſucceſſor, © and father to his late Portugueſe majeſty. 


ohn, like his father, joined the grand confederacy 


formed by king William; but neither of them were of | 


American ſeas, where a glaring partiality has been ſhewnito 


— ——— TT 


much ſervice in humbling the power of France. On the | 
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contrary, they had Almoff "thitied the alfies, by occa- 
fioning the lofs of the great battle of Almanza in 170 * 
John died in 1750, and was ſucceeded by his f 
Joſeph, who, in 1760, was attacked by aflaſhns, an 
narrowly eſcaped With his life. From this confpifacy is 
dated the expulſion of the jeſuits (who were ſuppoſed: to 
have been at the bottom of it) from all parts of the Po 


daughter was married, by diſpenſation from the po 
Don Pedro, her own uncle, to ptevent the crown Fill 


into a foreign family; and the next year, 1764, 


1 * 


tugueſe dominlons. Joſeph having no ſon, bis click 
to 


Log 
mily; ; | me was 
brought to bed of a ſon, called the prince of eira. 2 
When the war broke out between England and. Spain 
in 1762, the Spaniards, and their allies the F. rench, pre- 
tended: to force Joſeph into their alliance, and to garri- 
fon his ſea- tons againſt the Engliſh with their trog 85 
The king of Portugal rejected this propoſal, c 

clared war againſt the Spaniards, who, without x Lt 
rance, entered Portugal with a conſiderable army, while 
a whole body of French threatened. it from another 
quarter. But by the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, an effec- 
tual ſtop was put to the invaſion ; and a peace was con- 


* 


Wy: at Fontainbleau in 1703: FO cat I* bo 
oſeph died on the 23d o Fehrini 1777, and wa 
ſuccesded by his daughter M; 1 za Hel. prin: 

— bel 


ceſs of Brazil. She was born in 1734, and marrie 


in- 
uncle Don Pedro in 1760; and thele two are now the 


joint ſovereigns of the Portugueſe dominions. 


} 
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SWITZERLAND, of SWISSERLAND. 


WITZERLAND has Swabia north; Savoy; 


Tyrol and Auſtria, eaft ; and Burgundy, Sand- 
gace, and the county of Gooe, 8 t lies be- 
tween the 6th and 11th deg. of eaſt long. and the 45th 


and 48th deg. of north lat. being 260 miles long, and || 


100 broad. 
E 


Natural Hiſtory. 
\WITZERLAND contains many ſtupendous moun- 


continually covered with ſnow, and the valleys are filled 
with lakes, or rivers and ſtreams, that are repleniſhed by 
waters from the rocks. The weather is ſometimes wintry 
on the one fide of a mountain, and reſembles the ſum- 


fall down and diffolve in the winter, and dreadful 
inundations are frequent. There are, indeed, ſome fer- 
tile fpots, but the principal part is dreary. ' The country 
is well watered, produces ſome minerals, and abounds 
in cattle, ſheep, Chamois and other goats, horſes, Al- 
pine mice, wild fowl, &c. Switzerland is not very po- 


pulous, and the popiſh cantons are leſs fo than the pro- 


teſtant. The late Dr. Goldſmith, after having men- 
tioned Italy in his Traveller, changes his ſubject, and 
ſpeaks: thus of this country: „ 
| — Turn we to ſurvey 
Where rougher climes a nobler race diſplaßß 
«© Where the bleak Swiſs their ſtormy manſions tread, 
„And force a churliſh ſoil for ſcanty bread.  — 
No product here the barren hills afford, EB 27 
«But man and ſteel; the ſoldier and his ſword; - - 
«©. No vernal blooms their torpid rocks 115 
But winter ling'ring chills the lap of May; 
No zephyt fondly ſues the mountains breaſt, 
Zut meteors glare, and ſtormy glooms inveſt: 


| 


the Milaneſe, and Venetian territories,” ſouth; 


| 


tains, whoſe inacceſſible and craggy ſummits are 


mer on the other. Prodigious quantities of ice and ſnow || 


| &« Yet ftill, even here, content can ſpread a chatm, 
« Tho' poor the peaſant's hut, his feaſts tho” ſmall, 

“ He ſees his little lot the lot of all FEY 

Sees no contiguous palace rear its head, 

6% To ſhame the meanneſs of his humble ſhed. 

No coſtly lord the ſumptuous banquet deal, 

To make him loath his vegetable meal; 


ö 


[ But calm, and bred in ignorance and toil, 


Each with contracting fits him to the fol ; 
| © Chearful at morn he wakes from ſhort repoſe, 
C Breathes the keen air, and carrols as he goes; 
“ With patient angle trolls the finny deep, 
66 Or drives his vent'rous plongh-thare to the ſteep . 
Or ſeeks the den where ſnow-tracks mark the Way, 
& And drags the ſtruggling ſavage into day. 152 
“ At night returning, ev'ry labour ſped, 
« He fits him down, the monarch of a ſhed; 
| «© Smiles by his chearful fire, and round furveys. 
“ His childrens looks, that brighten at the blaze; 
While his lov'd partner, boaftful of her hoard,” 
% Diſplays her cleanly platter on the board'y j 
„„ And haply too ſome pilgrim thither Ted, _ 
« With many a tale repays the nightly bed.“ 


. 5 .. H. 14 
The Geographical Oger pin Switzerlanif, | 
Na geographical light we {all here conſider and de- 


1 ſcribe the TBirtren Cantons, the bailiwics, and incor- 


porated territories, and the cbüntries belonging to" tlie 
;confederates, or allies, of the Wiss. 
Tux THFRTEEN CAN TONS: - 


I. ZURICH ranks as the firſt canton, but is infe- 
Irior to that of Bern in Boſe, 1 and wealth. It 


is ſituated to the eaſt of the e bail wies, and exten ds 


6 miles in length, ati# 49 in breadth.” With reſpect to 


its 


384 
Its face and ce;. this. canton is an epitome of 


and repreſen the others. The reformation was in- 
troduced here in 1517; religious matters are under the 
Juriſdidtion of an ceclefiaſtical council and ſynod, and 
the canton contains 10 deanries, with 150 miniſters. 
Its quota, for the national defence, is 1400 men: it no- 
minates ohe of the two commanders in chief, and has a 
revenue of about 150,000 crowns per annum. Of the 
bailiwics into which it Is divided, 18 are called the in- 
ward; and 18 the outward. Over each of the former 
there are two bailiffs, who hold their employments during 
life, officiate by turns, and reſide in the city, viſiting 
their bailiwics only at certain times, for the holding of 
courts. | In the latter the bailiffs reſide conſtantly, and 
hold their office only for fix, nine, or at moſt 12 years. 
Here are alſo 20 fecularized convents that are called 
bailiages, but without any juriſdiction annexed. to them. 
The principal place in the canton is 3 
- Zurich, which gives name to it, and is its capital, 
Aanding in a pleaſant country, near where the river Aar 
iſſues from the lake that takes its name from the town, 
23 miles from Schaff-hauſen. After having been ruined 
Attila, the Hun, it was reſtored by Thuricus, ſon 
1 Theodoric, king of the Goths, from whom it took 
the name of 'Thuricum, corrupted afterwards into that 
of Zurich: The rivet divides it into two parts, and has 
two bridges over it. It is fortified in the modern way, 
and has wide ditches, faced with free ſtone. There are 
five arſenals in it, well ſtored with arms and artillery ; 
.an academy or college, having 15 profeſſors ; a muſeum, 
or chamber of rarities ; a ftately town-houſe, the pillars 
in the front of which are of black marble, ſtreaked with 
white; and a town-library. The Platz and Lindenhof 
are two pleaſant walks, planted with lime-trees. The 
ſovereignty and adminiſtration of all affairs are lodged in 
the greater and leſſer council, out of which are choſen 
the city-officers, as the councils are out of the 13 com- 
panies of burghers. There are ſeveral other councils or 
colle each of which has its particular department. 
Here are a great variety of ſilk, woollen, linen, cotton, 
and other manufactures, this _— place of the great- 
eſt trade in all Switzerland. re the reformation, 
there was an abbey for ladies in this town, whoſe abbeſs 
had the title of princeſs; the large revenues of which 
are now applied moſtly to pious and charitable uſes. The 
town is well ſupplied with proviſions by and from its lake. 
The ftreets are neat, and houſes well built, but not mag- 
nificent. drr here hath produced ſome learned 
men, particularly. Zwinglius and Bullinger. In the 
town-library are ſeveral letters to Bullinger, from lady 
Jane Gray, daughter to the duke of Suffolk. In one 
of the arſenals is the figure of William Tell, dreſſed and 
armed in'the antient Swiſs manner, with the croſs-bow, 
whence he ſhot the arrow that ſtruck the apple off of 
His child's head. The unmarried women here are diſtin- 
iſhed from the married, by a particular. knot of rib- 
ns on their heads, and the men are generally dreſſed in 
black ; for the young only are allowed to wear coloured 
ſtuffs, and thoſe quite plain, gold, filver, and jewels, 
being forbid, and luxury and vanity, of every kind, care- 
fally 1 againſt. When they go to church, the 
men all wear bands, and, when in mourning, bonnets 
made of ard, covered with crape. Both men and 
women are fo fond of muſic, that there is few of them 
that cannot play on ſome inſtrument. If a burgher goes 
out of town, or a pt enters it, without a ſword, 
they are liable to be fined. No perſons, whatever their 
rank or office may be, are exempted from the ſumptuary 
laws. The r who are the ſame as the ad- 
voyers at Bern, have the title of excellence. The hoſ- 
pitals here are very neat, and well endowed; but they 
do not affect the ridiculous vanity of lodging the poor 
in palaces. The cathedral is large and collegiate, and 
the minifters here all preach covered. The neighbouring 
lake is about 24 miles in length and near three in breadth. 
II. Bern, which has the lake of Geneva to the ſouth, 
is the richeſt, largeſt and moſt fruitful of all the cantons, 
= 180 miles long, and 30 broad. This canton is 
well watered by rivers, and contains ſeveral lakes. The 
principal of theſe is that of Geneva, the length of 
of which is about 18 leagues, and the greateft breadth 


between three and four. The depth in ſome places is | 


near 400 fathom, in others not above 40. The Rhone 
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A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY, | ' 


enters it at the caſt end; near Bouveret; and iſſues out 
again at the weſt, cloſe by Geneva. In ſummer its wa. 
ters are much ſwelled by the melting of the ſnow on the 
mountains, German is here the prevailing language, 
though the ſuperior people ſpeak French and Italian, and 
the eſtabliſhed religion is Calviniſm. The miniſters 
are here kept in greater dependence on the civil power than 
in any other of the cantons. 5 | 

Bern gives name to the whole .cantony and is its ca. 
pital, It is ſaid that the taking of a bear on the day 
on which the foundation of this city was laid, gave oc- 
caſion to its name, hence it is often in Latin called Arc. 
topolis, i. e. the city of the Bear, and has a bear for its coat 
of arms. It is almoſt ſurrounded by the river Aar. 
The houſes are moſtly built of white free-ſtone, and, 
in the principal ſtreets, have piazzas, or arches, under 
them, for the conveniency of walking dry in wet wea- 
ther. Moſt of the ſtreets are paved with. flints and tra- 
verſed by a canal lined with free-ftone, which is brought 
from a conſiderable diſtance, and is very uſeful in car. 
rying off the filth of the city, extinguiſhing fires, and 
other purpoſes. The city is large, ftanding almoſt in 
the middle of the canton, and containing ſeveral churches, 
of which one is called the Great Church, and the firſt 
miniſter thereof is the dean, who is the head of the City- 
clergy. Here are likewiſe a college, public library, mu- 
ſeum, granary, guildhall, arſenal, ſeveral hoſpitals, a 
handſome ſtone bridge, a platform with a fine proſpect, 
&c. In the upper part of the city are always kept a 


number of bears in two incloſures, with fir-trees for 


them to clamber and play upon. Of the burghers of 
Berne, only thoſe are qualified for the government and 


| magiftracy of the city, who are the deſcendants of ſuch 


— AS. 2 _— 


as were made burghers before the year 1635. Other 
| qualifications are alſo neceſſary; in particular they muſt 
not be under 30 years of age, and muſt be enrolled in one 
of the 12 companies. To obtain a country govern- 
ment, or to hold any conſiderable employment, the can- 
didate alſo muſt be married. The great council, in 
which the ſovereignty of the canton is veſted, conſiſts, 
when full, of 229, but is generally much ſhort of that 
number, 80 or more often dying Leer their places are 
filled up. The leſſer council ſenate, or, as it is called, 
the daily council, becauſe it meets every day, Sundays 


cluding the two prætors, or advoyers, the four tribunes 


| cl holydays excepted, conſiſts of 27 members, in- 


| diſtrict have a particular dialect of their own. 


of the people, the two treaſurers, and the two heim- 
lichers, or ſecrecy-men, fo called, becauſe to them all 
ſecrets relating to the ſtate are diſcovered. The members 
of the great and little councils mutually fill up the va- 
cancies that happen in theſe two colleges. | 
Haſzli, a village, giving name to a territory or valley 
of conſiderable extent, in which are fine woods of beech 
and pine, excellent roots, wild fowl of all kinds, cha- 
mois, and other mountain animals, together with mines, 
particularly of lead and iron, and fine cryſtals. Over 
a high mountain here called the Grimſel, or Grimſlen- 
hill, lies a road, which is practicable only in ſummer, 
and is even then very difficult and dangerous, on account 
of the ice and ſnow: in ſome places there are bridges 
laid from one rock to another; in others the road is hewn 
out of the ſolid rock, and in others guarded with walls. 
The inhabitants of this diſtrict, with great labour and 
expence, keep it in repair. On the top of the mountain 
is a lake, and at the foot of it, on the highway, ftands a 
houſe, called an hoſpital, though, properly ſpeaking, it 
is only an inn. The innkeeper, or hoſpitaller, as he is 
called, is appointed every five years by the landholders of 
the Haſzli vale, and continues there as long as the rozd 
is practicable, accommodating travellers with victuals 
and drink. Such as are able pay for what they have; 
but the poorer ſort are ied gratis, and. the expence 
is defrayed by an annual collection made throughout the 
cantons. Round the mountain runs an eiſthal, or ice 
valley, called Grimſelthal, in a part of which, named 
Zinkenberg, a cryſtal pit was | diſcovered in 1719, 


wherein was found Freak to the value of 30,000 rix- | 


dollars ; many pieces dug out of it weighing from four to 
ſeven and 800 pounds, moſt of which were without 2 
. flaw, and perfectly tranſparent. The inhabitants of this 
| They 
put themſelves under the ſovereignty. of Bern in 1333 


but with a reſerye of their antient rights and uſages, ” 
| | & 
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| 


The Pais. de Vaud, where the French language pre- 
vails, is a fine: country, abounding with vineyards, corn- 
fields, and paſtures, 24 leagues in length from Geneva 
to Morat, and bounded on the ſouth by the Valais and 
Savoy; and on the weſt with the county of Gex and 


Franche- Comte. 


Lauſanne, the capital of the Pais de Vaud, and the 
ſecond city of the whole canton, ſtands one mile from 


the lake. Before the Reformation it was a biſhop's ſee: 
the biſhop then retired to Fribourg in the Briſgau, where 


his ſucceſſors have reſided ever fince, with the title of 
biſhop of Lauſanne, which was once only a free Impe- 
rial city, and ſtill enjoys great privileges, being poſſeſſed 
of the criminal juriſdiction, and alſo of the civil, except 
in cauſes above the value of 1200 florins, which are car- 
ried before the council of Bern. Here is a college 
founded in 1537, for the inſtruction of youth intended 


for the miniſtry. The cognizance of criminal affairs be- 


branch of the Four Foreſt-towns lake, called alſo the | 


| nary man may c 


longs entirely to one quarter of the town, called St. 
Francis, and in that is one ſtreet, of which, if any of 
the inhabitants are guilty of a capital crime, the others 
have the ſole power of condemning or acquitting them. 
The whole town conſiſts of ſteep aſeents and deſcents, 
and takes its name from its ſituation betwixt the brooks 
Laus and Anna. It gives name to a bailiwic, the bailiff 
of-which reſides in. the caſtle, which was formerly the 
biſhop's palace, and has n in the town. 
In the college here, Theodore Beza tranſlated the Pſalms 
into French verſe; and the firſt profeſſor of law efta- 
bliſhed in it was the late learned Barbeyrac, who died a 
rofeſſor in one of the Dutch univerſities. . 
III. Lucern, the moſt powerful of the popiſh can- 
tons, is about 48 miles long, and 32 broad. The moun- 
tainous parts abound with and cattle, and the level 
diſtricts are fruitful in corn. Pilate's-Hill, in this can- 
ton, .is one of the higheſt in Switzerland, and has a lake 
on the top. Lucern acceded to the Helvetic alliance in 
the year 1322 : its government is ariſtocratical, and its 
chief revenue ariſes from the eftates of the extinct nobi- 
lity. The chief place is X 
+ . N from which it has its name, ſtanding on a 


lake of Lucern, where the Ruſz iſſues from it, 22 miles 
from Zurich. It is a conſiderable thoroughfare to Italy, 
and contains an arſenal, a magnificent college and 
town-houſe, ſeveral convents, with a cathedral or colle- 
giate church, in which is an organ ſo large that an ordi- 
into the greater pipes. A nuncio 
from the pope uſually reſides here. The town is ſup- 
poſed to have had its name from a lucerna, or lantern, 
ſet up here to direct paſſengers on the lake in the night. 
The government of the town and canton is lodged in a 


reat and little council, choſen out of the burghers. [ 


The catholic cantons uſually have their particular diet 
here. Both town and canton are in the dioceſe of 
Conſtance. _ . 

IV. Uri, which is 60 miles long and 20 broad, abounds 


with mountains, the chief of which, called St. Gott- 


hardſberg, is the higheſt in Switzerland, if not in Eu- 
rope. A road runs through it to Italy: it extends 24 
miles, and is practicable not only to horſes but carriages. 
In one part of this mountain, near the highway, is a 
Capuchin convent, in which two fathers conſtantly at- 
tend, and, for a ſmall conſideration, accommodate tra- 


vellers with whatever is wanted. Many thouſand head 


of cattle graze on this, and the other mountains here, in 
ſummer; and great quantities of cheeſe are made on 
them. The vales between theſe mountains are exceeding 
het in ſummer, and yield the moſt luxuriant crops of 
graſs ; moſt beautiful cryſtals alſo are often found among 
them. The inhabitants are a hardy, vigorous, and brave 
people, but noted for their blind zeal and bigotry. | Moſt 
part of the income of this ſtate ariſes from the 2 
on goods carried betwixt Italy and Germany, and the 
annual penſions they receive from the kings of Frante 
and Spain. They have no wine, little corn, and few 
or no manufaQures ; but plenty of wood, fiſh, black 
cattle, butter, and cheeſe, with which they purchaſe 
what neceſſaries they want. They are reckoned about 
20,000 in number, of which thoſe of better faſhion live 


by the flocks and herds they keep in their grounds; and | 


the mganer ſort by tending theſe herds, or hawking and 
peddling 728 and Italian wares. The government 


| 


_— 


N 


here is a large pyx, which, beſides 160 ounces of 


N 


| 


| 
ö 


: 
: 


J 


N 


| 


here is democratical, as in all the other ean 


where they have hardly any towns, but live diſperſed in 


villages. The landes gemeine, or general aſſembly of 


the canton, is held ac N Man 12 an 1 Ys. 
ve 10, , a vote. Ihe 


and in that every male, aboy 
landrathe, or council, ordinarily conſiſts of ſix perſons, 


deputed from each of the communities into which the 
the 


canton is divided, who are nominated from among 
principal officers and magiſtrates. The preſident of the 
council is called the landamman. Some of their ma- 
giſtrates are generally innkeepers. In eccleſiaſtical mat- 
ters they are ſubject to the biſhops of Conſtance, Coire, 


or Como. 


The only remarkable places in this canton are the two. 


following : WY N 
Altorf, i. e. the Old Village, is a well-built town, 


being the ſeat of the 22 and the place where 
moſt of the . reſide. 
ſome 


| It contains an arſenal, a gra- 
nary, a han town-houſe, with a houſe for cutting 
and poliſhing cryſtal, three churches, and two con- 
vents. | 6 wy ol Ho" tun (6 
Urſerenthal, or Urſeren Valley, is about nine miles 
in length, and one in breadth, and yields 
rage. The inhabitants are a free people, 
lies than ſubjects of the canton of Uri. In. ecclefi- 
aſtical matters they are ſubject to the biſhop of Coire.... 
V. Schweitz is about 30 miles in length, and 20 in 
breadth. The land, for the moſt part, is paſture 5 
yielding little corn and no wine; but they have plenty of 
fiſh from their lakes and rivers, with black cattle, game, 
butter and cheeſe, ith reſpe& to its government and 
religion, they are much the ſame as thoſe of Uri; and 
its inhabitants too, like thoſe of that canton, are hard 
bold, and vigorous. . In ſpirituals they are ſubje& to 2 
biſhop of Conſtance. The principal places in this can- 
ton, or under its ſovereignty, are Sig 
Schweitz, which gives name to it, and is its capital 
and the ſcat of the regency, It is ſituated 10 miles from 
Lucern, in a pleaſant valley, and contains, beſides a 
pariſh church, three. convents, a. town-houſe, a mint, 


an hoſpital, an arſenal, and ſeveral handſome private 


Einfidlen, a ſmall town, near the river 
miles north-eaft from Schweitz. Here is a rich Bene- 
dictine abbey, the abbot of which has the title of prince, 
and is lord of the town and its territory, under the ſove- 
reignty, or rather the protection of the canton. The 
treaſure of the abbey is of immenſe value: in particular, 

d 
is adorned with 174 large pearls, 203 damend, 38 
ſapphires, 154 emeralds, 860 rubies, 44 garnets, 26 


be . - — 


Meuſe, 10 


hyacinths, and 19 amethyſts. The abbey was rebuilt in 


1704, and is a large ſplendid edifice, containing magni- 
ficent apartments for the abbot, with a library, and con- 
venient rooms for the recluſes, and the entertainment of 
ſtrangers. The church of Our Lady is embelliſhed 
with maſterly paintings, rich gildings, and moſt delicate 
ſtucco-work. In the diſtrict belonging to the abbey 
is alſo a nunnery, 3 a treaſure 


VI. Underwald is divided by a foreft into two 
diſtinguiſhed by the names of Ober and CT ED | 


| 


above and below the foreſt ; but the canton bears only 
the name of the latter. It reaches about 18 miles from 


north to ſouth, and 15 from eaſt to weft. Here are fine 
fruits, paſtures, woods and cattle, with lakes, mineral 


ſprings, and quarries of marble. The two parts make 
two communities, which have each their reſpective chief, 
diet, council, ſeal, banner, and officers ; but as they 
both conſtitute only one canton, they have alſo a com- 
mon- council. Both are of the popith religion, and in 
the dioceſe of Conſtance : as the 
of, the public revenue, it pays alſo two-thirds of the 
public expences. Though both ſend a repreſentative to 
the general diet of the cantons, ( they have but one 
voice. The capital of the vale above the foreſt is Sar- 
nen, on the;river Aar, and of that below, Stanz. The 


. . 


diet of the lake is held annually in a meadow; and 


alſo in the criminal courtte. 

N Tati a ſmall canton, reach: above 12 miles 
either way, but it is very populous and fruitful, yielding 
wine, wheat, cheſnuts, and other fruits; and its moun- 


tains produce excellent paſture, It lies in the dioceſe of 


5 E Conſtance, 
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rather al- 


great value. 


berwald has two-thirds 


male in it aboye 20 has a vote, not only in the diet, but 
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Conſtanee, and its government is demoeratical. The 
inhabitants are all — Roman Catholics. "There are 
two likes in it aboanding with fiſhy particularly large 
cat; pilkez and a ſpecies of trouts, called ratels ; and 
the woods produce gttat plenty of game. The only 
place in te canton worth mentioning is 
Tus, which gives name to it, and is its capital. Tt 
ſtands on the eaft fide of a lake of the ſame name, about 
ſeven miles long; and is a ſtrong neat town, containing 
a priory and two convents. ; | 
VIII. Glaris; or Glarus, is ſurrounded! on all ſides, 
except towards the north, with lofty mountains, one of 
which called Todiberg, is almoſt impaſſable. The prin- 
cipal valley extends from north to ſouth above ao miles, 
and is faid to be very ſubject to earthquakes. The other 
vales yield good „but little corn er pulſe. 
Vaſt numbers of horſes, black cattle, goats, and ſheep, 
both on the mountains and in the vallies, and great" 
quantities of butter and cheeſe are made in both. The. 
wountains yield alſo wood, ſlate, cryſtal, mineral wa- 
ters, and baths; and the rivers and lakes abound with 
fiſh,” Phe government, like that of the preceding petty 
intens, is democratical ; but the greater part of the 
inhabitants ure Prot ſtants. Dr. Burnet tells us, That 


— — 


* 


in all faits at law here; betwixt thoſe of different reli- | rocks 
yt muſt be of the religion 
fla 


gions, "'two-thirds'of 


of the defendant. ' Matrimonial cauſes, artiofig the 


Proteſtants or Calviniſts, are determined by the conſiſtory. 


Befiges the general diet of both religions, held annually 
in © feld without the town of Glaris, there are particular 


diets of euch religion, held alſo annually; that of the 
Calviniſts at a ſmall town called Schwanden, und that of | 


the 'papiſts in a field between Netſtall and Naffels. 
Here, às in che ether democratical cantons, beſides the 
diets, is à council of regency, with ſeveral courts of 
juſtice for civil, criminal, and eccleſiaſtical affairs. 
Fe reſpective towus in this canton are ſo triſling, as not 
to merit any particular deſcription. 0— =» TAT VO 
Tho above eight cantons are called the Old Ones, be- 
eauſe they were the only members of the Helvetic body 
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IX. Bafil, which is 20 miles in length, and about 18 
in breadth, contains 27 pariſhes, and ſeven bailiwics ; 
and its inhabitants are all Proteſtants. The lower parts 
of it ure fruitful in paſture, corn and wine, but the 
mountains are exceeding barren. There are many medi- 
cinal ſprings and baths in it, and the air is wholeſome 
and temperate. Both men and women, for the moſt 
art; Wear the French dreſs; but the language commonly 
— High Dutch, though the French alſo is much 
uſed. Its government is ariftocratical ; and its revenues 
atiſe (chiefly from ſecularized abbies, and impoſts on 
— through the country, to and from France, 
Italy, and Germany. , 
Tue only place worthy of notice in this canton is 
Bazil, which gives name to it, and is its capital. It is 
the largeſt 
and fix market-places, or ſquares. Its environs are ex- 
ceeding beautiful, confiſting of a fine level track of fields 
and meadows. The 


fortified with walls, moats, towers, and ons, and 
contains ſeveral churches, beſides the cathedral, which 
$ an old Gothie ſtructure; a commandery of the order 


of St. John, and another of the I eutonic order; a pub- 


lie granary, and arſenal; a ſtately towyn-houſe; an uni- 
verhty, Which was founded in 1459, and has a curious 

byſic-garden, library, and muſeum; a naſium; a 
þ eg 7 belonging to the mar he 'of Baden- 


Douflach; beſides a chamber of eurioſities, ſeveral hoſ- 


Pieals, c. In the arſenal is ſhewn the armour in which 
Charies the Bold loſt his life, with the furniture of his 
Horſe, and the kettle- drums and trumpets of his _ 
On the faireaſe of the council-houle, is a picture of the 
Laſt Judgment, in which, though drawn before the Re- 
Yormation, -popes, ' cardinals, 'monks, and prieſts, are 
preſented in the torments of hell. Over-againſt the 
ch church, on a long covered wall, is painted the 
dance of Death, where the king of 7 
aiming with all ranks and ages, and compli- 
menting them, in German verſes, on their arrival at the 
grave. St. Peter's Square, 


* 


eity in all Switzerland, having 220 ſtreets, 


| Phe city is divided into two parts by the] 
Rhine, over which there is a handſome bridge. It is 


Terrors is repre- | 


planted with elm and lime- [| 


' A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


with trees, clofe by the river, and near the minſter, 
makes {till a finer, as commanding a moſt beautiful and 
extenſive proſpet, The celebrated Eraſmus died here in 
'I 536, in the 76th year of his „and was buried in the 
great church. The clocks of this city go an hour faſter 


than elfewhere, except at Conſtance, à eireumſtance 


| which ſome afctibe- to the councils held there, when it 
was thought the beſt expedient to bring the fathers earlier 
to the aſſembly, for the quicker diſpatch of bufineſs ; 
but, others ſay, that, in Baſil, it was owing to a con- 
ſpiracy being defeated by that means. Trade ſtill flou- 
riſhes here, eſpecially in fk, ribbons, and wines; and 
— is under excellent regulations. The two Bux- 
torffs, father and ſong and the famous painter Holbein, 
were fiatives of this place, © . 
X. Friburg, which is near 40 miles in length, and 20 
in breadeh, is partly mountainous and partly champain; 
and, beſides ſome wine, yields plenty of paſturage, 
grain, fruit, cattle, and cheeſe. It is divided into three 
inner bailiwies, and 16 outer, beſides the territory of t 
city. The inhabitants are chiefly papiſts, and the lan- 
| guage prineipally German. The only place of note in 
it is | 5 a Ts. . 3 32% 


| -- Friburg, whic 


h gives name to it, and ſtands among 
, tha valley, on the river Saone, fix leagues ſouth- 
welt from Bern. Here are ſeveral churches,” convents, 
and hoſpitals, with a handſome college, a mint, a gra- 
nary, an arſenal; a commandery of St. John, and x 
councii-houfe, which ſtands on a rock, and commands 
a grand proſpet, Phe government is much the ſame as 
that of Bern, exeept that here it is confined to 70 fami- 
lies of patricians, exeluſtve of all others. The town is 
tolerably fortified. At the diſtance of a league from 
Friburg, in a wilderneſs of woods and rocks, is a re- 
markable hermitage, conſiſting of a church and ſteeple, 
with an oratory, 'a hall, dining-room, kitchen, ſeveral 
chambers, and fairs, a cellar, well, and other conveni- 
| efices, all hewn out of 4 rock, not excepting the chim- 
| ney and ſteeple, notwithſtanding the latter is 5 feet high. 
It is no lefs remarkable than true, that this great work 
was wholly performed by only one man and a boy, in the 
| ſpace of 25'ycars.- 'The ingenious -archite& was unhap- 
pily dfowned in the year 1708, in the river Sane, as he 
was conyeying back ſome young people that had at- 
tended the conſecration of his little church, in a ſmall 
boat, by the help of which he uſed, every week, to bring 
proviſions, and other neceſſaries, from the city. The 
place of the deceaſed hermit is ſaid to have been ever 
ſince occupied by a prieſt, who ſubſiſts by the charities 
of ſtrangers who come to fee the hermitage. | 
} XT. Solothurn is about 12 miles long and 10 broad, 
and is ſituated on the river Aar. It is tolerably fertile, 
an, corn, wine, fine woods, fruits and paſtures, 
he religion profeſſed in it is the Roman Catholic, ex- 
cept in one bail!wic ; and the government is ariftocra- 
tical. The principal place in this canton is 
Solothurn, which gives name to it, and is fituated in 
Aa 3 fertile country. Here is a collegiate church, 
a large college, a well- furniſhed arſenal, and two con- 
vents, The government is much the ſame as that of 
wu — Friburg, and the language chiefly ſpoken is 
F 5 A * oa 
XII. Schaffhauſen is the moſt northern of all the 
| Swiſs cantons, and lies entirely on the "German fide of 
the Rhine. It is about 20 miles long and 12 broad; 
and is in | gw fertile, yielding corn, fruit, paſture, 
plenty of fiſh, mineral ſprings, and good red wine. 
The inhabitants are Calviniffs, and the government 
ariftocratical. The only town in it worth notice is | 
-  Schaffhauſen, which is pleaſantly ſituated in a plain 
on the Rhine, is very handſome, the ſtreets bein 
broad, and the: houſes magnificent, Here are ſever 
handſome churehes, an arſenal, an academy, a noble ca- 
on 2 confiderable trade by the Rhine, over which it has 
a handſome ſtone bridge. As its name, in German, ſig- 
nihes a ſheepfold, ſo it has a ſheep for its coat of arms, 
as alſo upon its coin. In the ſuburbs of thie city is 2 
ſpring of water in a cellar, ſo plentiful, that it ſupplics 
above 100 pipes; and in the neighbourhood is à fine 
XIII. Ap 
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penzel, the laft of the 13 cantons, is about 


=Y 


6 , trigkes a pleaſant walk ; but a ſpot regularly planted | 


— 


30 miles long and 20 broad. It yields good paſturage, 
5 | 2 ö ane 


EUROPE. 

conſequently is not deſtiture of cattle, milk, butter, 

2 e Confiderable quantities alſo of wheat, rye, 

barley, oats, beans,” peas, flax, and wine, are produced 
in.4t 3, 


mineral er and T 
ins in the canton, the hi 
—_— Hoheſantis, or the Hohe-Meſzmer, which 
ands proſpect of, a Ps extent. There are 
alſo ſeveral lakes and rivers. The inhabitants, who are 
artly Proteſtants, and partly Roman catholics, ſubfiſt 
chiefly. by their manufactures of linen, crape, fuſtian, 
and thread, or by bleaching, and the ſale of their cattle, 
butter, cheeſe, horſes, wood, and coal. Of the 23 
pariſhes in the canton, four are popiſn and 19 pro- 
teftant. In ſpirituals the papiſts are ſubject to the biſhop: 
of Conſtance, but the proteſtants to their own. con- 


There are man 
eſt of which is that 


cular notice, we ſhall now proceed to the ſeveral baili- 
wies that belong in common to certain cantons. And 
4. Bailiwic -4 the THER GAU- : This takes its name 

which traverſes it. It is very large 


o 
. 


is 


. 


from the river 


and populous, and though ſomewhat mountainous, is in 
general tolerably fertile. About one third of its inhabi- 
tants are Papiſts, and the reſt Calviniſts. The eight old 


cantons, Who ate 8 of it, alternately appoint a 
bailiff every two years. The chief places of note in it are, 
Frauenfeld, the capital, which ſtands on the river 
Murk, 11 miles weſt of Conſtance. The bailiff reſides 
here in a caſtle, on a rock, at one end of the town; and 
here the dęputies af the eight cantons meet to audit the 
annual accounts of their common bailiwics. 995 
Diſſenhoſen, a conſiderable tawn on the Rhine, over 

which it bas a bridge. It enjoys great privileges; for 

the bailiffs have no authority in it, ar its grecinct; 
appeals, in civil cauſes, lie from it to the cantons, or 
their deputies. The magiſtracy is compoſed partly of 
papiſts, and partly of Proteſtans. 1 

| is about 20 miles 


The Bailiwic of the \'REBINTHAL 
long and five here broadeſt, and is fruitful both in corn 
and wine, eſpecially the latter. There is a cryſtal pit in 
it, in which a vaſt deal of yellow, brown, and white 
tranſparent cryſtal is found. Moſt of the inhabitants 
proteſtants, and their miniſters are taken from 
academy at Zurich. The ſovereignty of it belongs to 
nine cantons, viz. Bern, Turich, Lucern, Schweiz, 
Glaris, Uri, Underwald, Zug, and Appenzel, who 


alternately appoint a bailiff eyery two z but the | 
abbat of 9. Gall has not only a ſhare of the juriſdiction, 


but a great revenue from it. It is divided into five com- 
munities, which have each two chiefs or ammans, of 
Whom the cantons nominate one and the abbot the other. 
The towns in this bailiwic 
particular notice. 
De Bailiwic of SARGA 


Ns is about 24 miles in length, 


and five or ſix in breadth. Its mountains feed great num- 


bers of cattle, and its vallies produce corn and fruit. The 
inhabitants are partly papiſts and partly proteſtants. The 
latter have their miniſters from the academy at Zurich, 
and the former under the biſhop of i Coixe. The baili- 
wic belongs to the eight old cantons, who ſend a bailiff to 
it in their turns. It is divided into the Upper and Lower | 
Sargans; but neither of them contain any thing remark- 


able, except | EET | 
| Pfeffers, a rich Benedictine abbey, whoſe [abbot is a 
prince of the empire. About a mile and a half from the 
convent is a famous hot bath belonging to the abbey, the 
water of which is hot in the ſecond degree, and good for 
many diſtempers, being impregnated with ſpirit of ſulphur, 
nitre, vitriol, and various metals. | | 
The Bailiwic of 


+ 


\ 


GASTER is chiefly mo 


untainous, 


votwithſtanding which it is far from u e 
The inhabitants. are all papiſts, under the biſhop of Coire 


and Conſtance. This diftri& has a diet held every two 


Vears, and a cauneil, with two courts of juſtice, one for 
Civil and 2 for criminal cauſes; in all which the 


bailiff prefides. The only places worth mentloning 
| Wiiſen and Schanis. In che latter there is an abbey 


for ladies, the abbeſs of which is reckoned a princeſs of 
che empire, and is obliged to lead a ſin 


are all too trifling to merit 


beſides a: great deal of fruit, wood, and turf, with | 


| The inbabitants, who are Roman catholics, 


— 


SWITZERLAND. 


4 


* 


/ 
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z The Bailiwic of UTZNACH was: purchaſed;. in. 1469s 

by the cantons of Schwiez and Glaris, by whom a bailiff 

is appointed alternately every two years z hut when it is 
the turn of the latter, he is nominated by the papiſts 

alone, the inhabitants being of that Re 

The Bailiwic of G amss is very ſmall and triſling. It 


8 much the ſame privileges. ths 125 
The Town of RArrEAscHW IH, with its Dijfirict, lies 
13 miles ſouth-weſt of Zurich, on the lake, towards 


is ſubject to the ſame cantons as the two former, 


' 
1 


Chur. It is a tolerable good town, and well 
3 a ſtrong caſtle. The wooden bridge, which 
extends from hence to a point of land in the lake, is ſaid 


ſiſtory. 0 8 12 ; 5 « i C4 \ A 5 e of 
As there is no town in this canton that merits parti - and 


1E 


| number of monks is 60, by, and from among 


regalia, 


to be near two miles in length, yet it is ren le that 
it is entirely open, there not being any rails on either ſide. 
e inbabicants Gill en 
| 33 privileges, under the ſovereignty of Zurich 
ern. 7 | | 1 CEA 
© The Gaunty and Bailiwic of Bavsn. This diſttict is 
in general fertile, yielding plenty of fruit and grain; 
and in ſome places it produces wine and iron. It is well 
watered by three navigable rivers, the Li „ the 
Reufz and the Aar, which abound with fiſh. Moſt of 


, 
* 


| its inhabitants are — 2 The cantons of Bern and 


Turich int a bailiff ſucceſſively, each for ſeven years 
and then (Saris for two. The — remarkable place in | 
Baden, which gives name to it, and is its capital, is 
ſituated on the Limmot, and is otherwiſe called U 
Baden to diſtinguiſh it from another town of the fame 
name in Swabia. In its neighbourhood are ſeveral hot 
baths, the waters of which are good for various diſorders, 
Here are two caſtles, one of which is the reſidence af 
the bailiff; a bridge over the river, but without rails 3 


a council-houſe; and ſeveral churches and convents. 
but The inhabitants are partly proteſtants and 


Rs ad partly papiſts, 
The FREE Ars or PROVINCES are divided into Up 
and Lower, in both of which the foil is fruitful, 
and the inhabitants all Roman catholics, under the þiſhop 
of Conſtance. The only place in 1 mention- 
ing is Muri, an opulent and celebrated Benedictine abbey, 
on the river Bunz, the abbot of which is a 
ire, and immediately under the pope. 
Under the joint ſovereignty of Zurich, 
Glaris, are the towns of and 
the former of which carries on a good trade, eſpecially 
in the manufacture of paper; but the latter is tao infigs 
nificant to merit particular notice. Gia 
Of the common bailiwics in Switzerland, the remain 


prince of the 


” 4s * 
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ing four, viz. Schwarzenburg, Morat, Grandſon, and 
ſchalons, are under the joint ſovereignty of Bern and 
Friburg. The inhabitants of the three firſt are pro- 
teſtants; but thoſe of the laſt are ſome proteſtants and 

ſome papiſts. P35 90 e n 04 1 £0 af - 
"The ITALIAN BAILIwics lie in Italy at the foot of 
Shop are ſeven in number, namely, Bellenz, 
Riviera or Poleſe, Valle di - Bregno, Lauis, Lugganes, 
Meyathal or Val Maggia, — Tbey are all 
mountainous, but tolerably fertile; and the inhabitants 
are all papiſts, and ſpeak the Italian gs; 5d! 
Unger the protection of the four towns, namely, 
Underwalden, are Em- 


” 


Lucern, Uri, Schweiz, and 
gelberg . and the borough of Gerſau. 
0 the ALLIES y tbe CANTONS. * 
THE Swils allies are thoſe who are united to the can- 
tons by a ſolemn league, in conſequence of which they 
have a vote in their aſſemblies. In deſcribing them we 
ſhall begin with EO 9y! | HEEL QUIET 8.0: 

| The Abbey of St. Gauri, whoſe abbot. is ſovereign of 
that called the Patrimony of St. Gaul, fituated between 
Zurich and the lake of Conſtance. The abbey, which 
is of the Benedictine order, is very ſpacious, and con- 
tains a palace, a conventual church, and a library. The 
| whom the 
abbot'is choſen, ho is immediately ſubject to the pope, 
and a prince of the empire; but he has no {cat nor vote 
in the diet thereof, nor furniſhes any quota or tax, 
though he takes the inveſtiture of his territories, and the 
from the emperor. As an ally of the cantons, 
his ies have a ſeat and voice in the general diets and 
meetings of the confederacy. He has the diſpoſal of all 
benefices in his territories, and the ination of all 
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aut, f chen chats fr, may marry. © 
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Judges and * Nn. 


kinds of 
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De Dun of St. GAVL is ſituated in the Upper Thur- 
gau, near the river Steinach. It is very large and 
populous, and its inhabitants are all Calviniſts. Here 
are ſeveral churches, a gymnaſtum, a public library, a 
town-houſe, an alms-hoùſe, and an arſenal. The town 
public, and 2 ſends deputies to the general diet. The 
government is ariſtoratical. * Hs 
' The Towk of Bur, ſituated on the lake to which it 
ives name, is under the ſovereignty of the biſhop of 
Fall, who, on his acceſſion to the regency, ſigns an in- 
ſtrument by which he engages to maintain the inhabitants 
in all their rights and liberties: This town has a vote in 
all the diets. 
The country, called The 
z viz. The Griſon or Grey 


GRISON LIAGuss, is divided 
into three parts, | ue, The 
of the Houſe of God, and that of the Ten Juriſ- 
ditions. The length of the whole is about 70 miles, 
and the breadth 60. It is in —— a mountainous 
the neceſſaries of life. 


country, but produces moſt of 
About two-thirds of the inhabitants are Calviniſts, and 
the reſt papiſts. Each of the is ſubdivided into 
ſeveral } communities, which are ſo many demo- 
 eracies, every male above 16 having a ſhare in the go- 
verument of the community, and a vote in the election 
of magiſtrates. "Deputies from the ſeveral communities 
conſtitute the general diet of the Griſon Leagues, which 
meets arinually, and alternately, at the capital of each 
League, but they can conclude nothing without the con- 
ſent of their conſtituents. * n 8 

The Grey League is divided into eight diſtricts, called 
councils; and 23 communities, of which 18 are popiſh. 
Theſe diſtricts contain ſeveral ſmall villages, but neither 
of them merit particular notice. t. 

"The League of the Houſe of God is the moſt conſide- 
rable of the three, and contains ſome high moun- 
tains. The chief of it has the title of Prefident, and is 
elected annually, - It is divided into two great commu- 
nities, and thoſe again into 21 ſmaller, called Juriſdic- 
tions. The principal place of note in it is 
Coire, or Chur, the capital not only of the 


but of the whole republic. It is tolerable large and 


and its neighbourhood is beautifully diverſified 
Eier baths plains, -vineyards, corn-fields and orchards. 
Here are ſeveral churches, an arſenal, a college, a gram 
Lr 
e 0 
i — The biſhop has 
and is a prince of the 
np. A 


The the Ten Furiſdifions is the ſmalleſt of 
the three, and is divided into ſeven communities, out of 
which the chief is annually choſen by turns. To make 
up the Ten Juriſdictions, three of the great communi- 
ties are ſubdivided each into two. The country conſiſts, 
for the moſt part, of rugged mountains, yielding neither 
corn nor fruit, except on the banks of the Rhine, and a 
few- other places, but abounding in horſes, cattle, fiſh, 
milk, butter, and cheeſe, of all which there is a con- 
fiderable exportation. The part of the inhabi- 
tants are proteſtants: and the language ſpoken in general 
is the German. * 2b | | 
The countries or territories ſubject to the three Griſon 


lie at the foot of the Alps, near the entrance of | 


Italy, and conſiſt of the Valteline, and the counties of 
Bormio and Chiavenna, all of which are very fertile, 
but do not contain any thing remarkable. The language 
is a corrupt Italian, and the religion W 
The. of HALDENSTEIN is under the protection of 
the Griſon Leagues, and takes its name from the vill 
of Haldenſtein, which has a palace in it, and a ſinall 
caſtle. The inhabitants of this bareny are all Calviniſts. 
The County. of VoLais, another ally of the Swiſs 
cantons, is a valley among the Alps ſurrounded by „ 
mountains. It is — fertile, producin 
in, and a great variety of the choiceſt fruits. 
It abounds alſo in ca and veniſon. Not only 
the German, French and Italian, but alſo the Latin is 
ſpoken here, and that too by the common people. It is 
divided into the Upper and : but the inhabitants 
of the latter are vaſſals to the former. The government 
is much the ſame as that of the Griſons, and the religion 
ropery. ee en eee 


ſabject ta the abbot, but it is now a re- 


| p 


| 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM. OF GEOGRAPHY.” 


if The Town of MunlhAusgx is large, well buile, 6. 
populous ; and is adorned with ſeveral churches and > | 
good ſtructures. The inhabitants are Calviniſts. Thou * 


this town is in alliance with the proteſtant cantons, yet 
it ſends no deputy to the general diet. e 
The Republic of GENEVA conſiſts of the ci and a 


ſmall territory. The former is ſituated on an i 
the Rhone, 65 miles from Bern, 75 from Lyons, and 
106 from Turin. It is a large, handſome, and well 
fortified city. The Treille is a moſt beautiful place: it 
is planted with Linden trees, and commands a fine pro- 
ſpe. of ſeveral ranges of mountains and rocks riſino 
behind each other, ſome of which are covered with vine. 
ards and herbage. Immediately below the city the 
hone is joined by the Arve. Over the former of the. 
rivers ate four bridges. The inhabitants of Geneva are 
moſtly Calviniſts. Of the fix churches, the cathedral 
of St. Peter is the principal, in which is a monument to 
the memory of Henry duke of Rohan. The ſervice in 
ſome of theſe churches is in French, in others Italian 
and in others German. The Guildhall is a ftately 
freeſtone edifice, ſituated on an eminence, the aſcent to 
which is without any ſteps, ſo that a perſon may not only 
walk, but ride from the top to the bottom, Here is an 
arſenal, which is ſaid to contain arms for 12,000 men: 
and an univerſity, which has 12 profeſſors belonging to 
it, with a very valuable library. In all the ſtreets are 
fountains and canals to ſupply the inhabitants with water 
which is raiſed by 4 e from the Rhone. The trade 
of the city is very conſiderable, it being a great thorough. 
fare, and having a variety of manufactures, with a 
number of induſtrious and ingenious artificers, particu- 
larly in the watch-making branch. The library belong. 
ing to the city is well furniſhed with excellent : 
des a curious collection of medals and petrefactions, 
and ſome antient manuſcripts. The ſun rifes later here, 
and ſets ſooner, than in moſt other places of the ſame 
|} Jatitude, which is owing to the Alps. At the general 
hoſpital, befides the city poor, poor travellers are main- 
[| tained for one day, and then diſmiſſed, with ſome money 
in their pockets, to proceed on their journey. -As to the 
t, it is much like that of Zurich and Bern, 
he number of burghers is about 1 500, and the prin- 
cipal are the four ſyndics. There are no 
leſs than councils, viz. the council of the 
citizens and bi the rr + of two hundred, that 
of log and that of twenty-five. Of the laſt two per- 
ſons of the ſame family cannot be members at the ſame 
time. No marriages are permitted here unleſs both par- 
ties are of the proteſtant religion. A woman of 40 years 
of age muſt not marry a man of leſs than 30; if ſhe 
exceeds 40, her huſband muſt at leaſt be 35 : nor muſt 
a man above 60 marry a woman who is not at leaſt 
o. A widow muft not alter her condition in leſs than 
ix months after her huſband's deceaſe. It is ſaid that 
Calvin lies buried in that part of the church-yard called 
the Plain- palais; but the particular ſpot is not known. 
Before the reformation this city was the ſee of a biſhop, 
who was poſſeſſed of the ſovereignty thereof at firſt 
jointly with its counts, and afterwards with the dukes of 
Savoy; but it got rid of both about the period above- 
mentioned, and entered into alliance with ſeveral of the 
cantons : at preſent, however, thoſe only with Bern and 
Zurich continue in force, The lake, to which the city 
po name, reſembles a half-moon, whoſe convex {ide 
ies towards Switzerland. It has the territories of no 
leſs than five different ftates bordering on it, viz. the 
kingdom of France, the duchy of Savoy, the canton of 
Bern, the biſhopric of Sion, and the republic of Geneva, 
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Cuftoms, Manners, Language, Religion, Learning, Mant- 
(; n fattures, ons, Sc. | — 


Tu Swi are — ee. 2 jy ron character 
1 equal to any people in Europe. are brave, 
honeſt, hardy, Cree friendly, — —ů In per- 
{| ſon they are tall, robuſt and well made, but their com- 
plexions are very indifferent. The women are in general 

genteel, ſenſible, modeſt, and agreeable. The cantons 
never keep any ſtanding troops, except for a few garri ſons, 
but the militia is the beſt regulated of any oy. 
| | 333 very 
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Every male from 16 to 50 is enrolled, and near one third, atic goods, there is probably a large balance in their 
of them regimented. They are allowed to engage in the favour. ne e e at 
ſervice of foreign princes for any time they think proper, The public revenues are in general very inconſiderable, 
at the expiration. of which they are at liberty to return || ariſing chiefly from the uſual regalia, appropriated every 
home. Hence Switzerland is never unprovided with ex- where to the ſovereign, the demeſnes, and public 
rieno s and brave ſoldiers.  _ _ _ _ _ || ries, voluntary contributions, the ſale of ſalt, and a 
| Pepe language nerally ſpoken here is the German, in land-tax; in the proteſtant cantons from the church- 
- which alſo all public affairs are tranſacted: but in thoſe lands alſo that were ſeized at the reformation: except in 
varts of the country that border on Italy or France, a|| Zurich, Bern, Baſil, and Schaffhauſen, where the peo- 
. French or Italian prevails. The two predomi- || ple are more induſtrious, have a greater trade, and are 
nant religions ate Calviniſm and popery. | richer than in the others, they defray the ordinary charges, 
With reſpe& to manufactures, the principal are ſnuff and that is all. 
And tobacco, linen of, ſeveral ſorts, lace, thread, filk and] The Swiſs were antiently called Helyetii. After they 
wWoyrſted ſtockings, neckcloths, cotton ſtuffs, gloves, || were defeated by Marius they retired into their own 
HhBandkerchiefs, Rake of ſeveral ſorts, gold and ſilver country, where they lived peaceably till the time vf Julius 
pbrocades, a variety of woollen manufactures, hats, paper, | a ibm 
leather of all ſorts, earthen wares, porcelain, toys, watches, [| yoke, under which they continued till the declenſion of 
clocks, and other hardwares, &c. The trade of Swit · ¶ that empire, when they became a part of the kingdom of 
- xerland is greatly promoted by many navigable lakes and || Burgundy. After that they fell under the dominion of 
rivers. In ſome of the above manufactures, and in] the Franks; then of the Germans; but being oppreſſed 
cheeſe, butter, ſheep, horſes, black cattle, hides and|] by the latter, they threw off the yoke, and erected ſeveral 
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are chiefly grain and ſalt, with ſome American and Afi-Ul 1648, were recognized as free and independent. et 
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5 E now enter upon the deſcription o 228 air of Italy is very different, according to tht 
1 . Which was once the miſtreſs of the world, different ſituations of the ſeveral countries contained in 


the chief of empites, the ſeat of the muſes, || it. In thoſe on the. north of the Apennines it is more 


This country is fituated between the 7th and 10 deg. and the beſt oil in Europe, excellent filk in abundance, 
of eaſt long. and 37 and 46 deg. of north lat. being || corn of all forts, but not in fuch plenty as in ſome 
about 600 miles in length, and in ſome places near 400 || other countries, oranges, lemons, citrons, pomegranates 
broad; but in other parts the breadth does not exceed || almonds, raiſins, ſugar, mulberry-trees without number, 
23 miles, Its form reſembles that of a boot. It has the || figs, peaches, nectarines, apricots, |. pears, apples, fil- 
Mediterranean ſea on the ſouth and weſt, the Adriatic on || berts, cheſnuts, &c. Moſt of theſe; fruits were at firſt 
the eaſt, and on the north it is bounded by France, Swit imported * the Romans from Afia Minor, Greece, 


P Ill north - ſide of 2 Apennines, but on the ſouth- ſide they 

Nataral Hiſtory. = have no need of it; This country alſo yields 
JESS FT MEER ee Fe i l paſture, and abounds with cattle, ſheep, goats, Fall 

IP HE chief mountains of Italy are the Apennines and wild boars, mules, and horſes. The foreſts are well 
the Alps; the former run the whole length of the ſtored with game, and the mountains yield not only 
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 * tend from the river Var near Nice, to the Adriatic... The || alabaſter, jaſper, porphyry, &e. but alſo gold and filyer, 
principal xivers are, the Po, which riſes in Piedmont, || with: a great variety of aromatic herbs, trees, ſhrubs, 
and diſembogues itſelf into the Adriatic. 
e The Po firſt iſſues in his dark abodes, __ 6 a * 
And awful in his cradle, rules the floods - || In fine, Italy well merits the appellation which it has oh- 
1 With rapid.courſs he ſeeks the ſacred main, || tained, viz. Tze Garden of Europe, 
8 And-fattens, as he runs, the fruitful plain.” | ||  ** Cou'd nature's bounty ſatisfy the breaft, 
The Tyber, which has its ſource in the Apennines, The ſons of Italy were ſurely bleſt; 
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waters Rome, and diſcharges itſelf into the Tuſcan ſea ||. | Whatever fruits in diff rent climes werte found, 
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„The Tyber rolls majeſtic to the main, | „That proudly riſe, or humbly court the ground 
“ And fattens, as he runs, the fair campain.“ D Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear. 
The Adiga, Arno, Adda, &. Beſides theſe and ſome] *© Whoſe bright ſucceſſion decks, the varied year; 


b | . 4 — a | \ a , FS. 1 2 
f | Other rivers, a great number of lakes arc ſpread through-.|| © Whatever ſweets falute the northern ſky, — 
i out the bal n,, re | K With vernal lives that bloſſom but to die; 
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Cæſar, who obliged. them again to ſubmit to the Roman | 


ſkins, the exports are conſiderable ; and as the ports! ſtates or republics, which, at the treaty, of Weſtphalia in | 


tk nurſery of arts, and the center of opu- || temperate, . but in thoſe on the ſouth. generally very 
lence; but which at preſent is only conſidered for the || warm. The air of the Catnpania of Rome, and of the 

"remnants. of its former grandeur, and beheld as the Ferrareſe, is unhealthful, which is owing to the lands 

Thadow of its former power. ; Ilsl not being duly cultivated, not the marſhes drained. That | 
4 Far to the right where Appennine aſcends, - of the other parts is generally pure, dry, and healthy. 

Bright as the ſummer, Italy. extends j I IIn ſummer the heat is ye great in the kingdom of 

«Its uplands ſloping deck the mountain's fide, Naples, and would be almoſt intolerable, if it was not 

Woods over woods in gay theatric pride; ſomewhat alleviated by the ſea-breezes. The foil of 

While oft ſome temple's mould'ring tops between, Italy in general is oy fertile, being watered by a great 

© «© With venerable grandeur mark the ſcene.” | number of _ rivers. It produces a variety of wines, 


Lerland and Germany. +. Africa, and Syria, and were not the natural product of 
„% ¶ůMi I the ſoil. The tender plants are covered in winter on the 


country. from . north-weſt to ſouth-eaſt ; the latter ex- mines of iron, lead, alum, ſulphur, matble of all ſorts, 


and gver-greens, .as. thyme, lavender, laurel, and. bays, 
' [| wild, olive-trèes, tamarinds, . Juniper; gaks, pines, &c. 
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3% A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. © 


e 'Theſe here diſporting awn the kindred foil, 
« Nox aſk luxuriance from the planter's toil ; - 
„ While fea-born gales their gelid wings expand, 
„To winnow fragrance round the ſmiling land.“ 
| 8 enn u. | 
 Quographical Deſcription of Ttaly. 
AEY is compoſed of the following diſtricts and dif- 

I. The P , or Ecclefiaſtical State, Which is 
fituated in the middle of Italy, is 240 miles long, but its 
breadth greatly varies. The ſoil in general is excellent, 
but cultivated, the 
ment, the pride of the prelacy, the numerous 'monks 
and friars; and the natural indolence of the people, 
Kind greatly depopulated and impoveriſhed one of the 
mo ile fpots in the univerſe. The reformation gave 
a great blow to the ſpiritual power” of the pope. He, 
however, ſtill poſſeſſes his temporal dominions. 

The Campania of Rome is under the pope's imme- 
diate government; but the other provinces are governed 
by legates and vice-legates; and there is a commander in 
chief of the pope's forces in every province. The pope 
is choſen by the cardinals in the conclave, who. are 70.1n- 
number when complete, and conſiſt of three claſſes, 
namely, cardinal-biſhops, prieſts, and deacons : they 
look upon themſelves as on a footing with crowned heads, 
and have the title of eminentiſſimi. The pope holds a 
conſiſtory of cardinals on eccleſiaſtical affairs; but the 
cardinals do not meddle with his civil government. The 
pope's chief miniſter is the cardinal-patron, who amaſſes 
an immenſe eftate, if the reign be of any long duration. 
The cardinal _ is choſen pope muſt be an Italian, and 
at leaſt | 

The 3 ritual * — of the pope, though far ſhort of 
what it formerly was, is ſtill conſiderable. It is com- 

uted that the monks and regular clergy. ſcattered, thro* 
bis own and other countries, who are at his abſolute 
devotion, amount to 2,900,000, and the revenues which 
ort. them are eſtimated at 20,000,000]. — 
8 pope s revenue as à temporal prince is 1,000,000). 
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territory of Bologna which was once a republic, 
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of braſs, mlaid in white marble, on the pavement, about 


le being remarkably idle 
e tyranny of the govern- 
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fun enter through a ſmall apertüre in the roof of the 
ehureh, and ſhew, every day, when the fur is in the 
meridian, and alſb his place in the ecliptic. From Bg. 
logna runs a covered walk to the nunnery of Madonna 
de St. Lucca, three Italian miles from the eity. The 
picture of the Virgin in, this nunnery, faid to have been 
done by St. Luke, is ht every year to Bologna, in 
| # ſolemn proceffion, for the convenienee of which the 
covered walk was ereQec#: 2 1 
The principal place in the duchy of Ferrara (which 
duchy was annexed to the eccleſiaſtical ſtate in 1 597) is 
Ferrara, 190 miles from Rome. This town bas a citida] 
caſtle, ſtatety cathedral, ſome other churches and con. 
vents, and is regularly built. ä 
Romagna, which given to the ſee of Rome 
. _ of France, is a fertile province. The chief 
places 3 bh Red. be Gn, Dee os oe frog | 
| ogy LA miles eaſt of Bologne, now a dec 
city, but formerly the moſt celebrated of all the Roman 
ſea- ports. In the large market-place are two lofty pil. 
lars of granate, on which are the ſtatues of St. Victor 
and St. Apollinaris; and alſe a braſs ftatue of pope 
Alexander VII. fitting, the uſual attitude of the pope 
in all ſtatues and public monuments. The cathedral is 
a ſtately old fabric, adorned within with four rows of 
marble pillars, a roof of Moſaic work, and a pavement 
porphyry, of various colours. The church of St. 
Vitalis, and others, are alſo very beautiful. In the 
den of the Benedictine convent is a fine chapel, built 
by Galla Placidia, daughter to Theodoſius the Great, in 
which the remains of Placidia herſelf, and of Honorius, 
Conſtantius, and Valentinian III. are preſerved in three 
coffins of white marble. 
Rimini, the ancient Ariminum, on the Adriatic, is 
now greatly declined, though ſome remains of its an- 
cient ſplendor ate ſtill to be ſeen, Without the town, 
towards Peſanro, is a triumphal arch, built by Auguſtus, 
all of marble, the front of which is decorated with two 
beautiful Corinthian pillars, and two buſts. Behind the 
r - convent are ſome remains of an amphitheatre, 
and over the Marecchia is a ſtately bridge of marble, 
built of, repaired by Auguſtus 
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| and Tiberius. In the 
middle of the area before the council-houſe is an elegant 
| fountain'; and on both fides of the church of St, Francis 
| are feveral tombs. of the Malateftas, who were long 
lords of Rimini. The ſplendid library of count Gaba- 
longa is well worth a traveller's notice. Formerly there 
was an excellent harbour here, lined with marble ; but 
it is now ſo choaked up with ſand, that it will hardly 
admit ſmall boats, 1 

The duchy of Urbino is one of the leaſt fertile in 
Italy, and does not contain any remarkable place but 
Urbino, celebrated for having given birth to Polydore, 
Virgil the hiſtorian, and Raphael the painter. | 

he marquiſate of Ancona, on the Adriatic, has 2 
"groſs air but fertile ſoil, and contains 
Ancona, on, the Adriatic, though a biffrop's ſee is 
but a mean place. The harbour is commodious, but the 
traffic inconſiderable. Phe Jews live in a particular 
ward, have a ſynagogue, and are obliged to Wear a piece 
of red cloth in their hats. The exchange is handſome, 
and near the harbour is à triumphal arch erected in 
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i ſuſfice to lay, Unt thay-aro. of, immenſe; value, being 11 waſte, or occupied by gardens, fields, meadows, nd 
the offerings of princesz princeſs, and other great per- ||, vineyards. One may walk quite round the city in three 
ſonages- . Seventeen. golden lamps are continually burn- or four hours at moſt, the circumference being reckoned; 
ing before the ay, Tagged filver ones in the other about 13 Italian miles. With regard to the number ot 

ts of the bauſe/ The pavement; is of ſquare pieces the inhabitants, modern Rome is alſo greatly inferior ta 
of red and white marble, and the whole houſe is caſed. the antient. In external ſplendor the modern is ſuppoſed; 
on the outſide, with the moſt eoſtly marble, adorned with to ſurpaſs the antient Rome. There was nothing in the: 
ſtatues, ſculptures, and pillars ofthe Corinthian: order : letter to compare with, St. Peter's church. of the former. 
and over all ig a; ine (pacious church, ;to. preſerve. it from | The ſurface of ground on which Rome was originally 
the injuries. of, wind and wenther. Befgre; the oformar- [1 ounded. is amazingly. altered. At preſent it is dificult 
tion, the number of pilgrims, who viited.the holy bouſe f to diſtinguiſh. the ſeven hills on which it was firſt built, 
in a year, id nid to, hae amounted! 40. — 08. the low grounds being almoſt filled with the ruins of: | 
now they ſeldom encced 40 of 1504000-. They coe ſtreets and houſes, &c. Antiently the ſuburbs were very: 
moſtly in Lune, ſome on foot, others on aſſes or conſidemble, but now the country round Rome appeata 
horſes, and e in carriage. Phe. poor. pilgrims. are almoſt like a deſert, t. 
received into aps hoſpital, ' where.they are provided wich The I yber is ſubject to frequent inundations, by which 
beds, bread and wine, morning and evenin for three days. it often does great damage. A ſmall part of the city is 
The church aves.the ſanta daſa is of Iftrian ſtone, and I ſeparated from the other by this river, and is therefore 
the iron grates before the ſeveral chapels in it are ſaid {|| called Traftevete, or beyond the Tyber. T'here are ſever 
to have been forged out af the fetters of 4000 chriſtians, ral bridges over the river, a great number of towers' on 
who, by the val victory of Lepanto, in 157.1, were the walls, and: 20 gates. The remains of Rome's antient 
releaſed from Furkiſh flavery. Aboye 20 prieſts attend 
conſtantly, a confeſſbts, in the church, by one or other 
of whom every language, ſpoken in Eurapes is under- 
food. An hundredand twenty-three , maſſes are daily 
faid in the cafe fanta, the church that encloſes it. 
Loretto deri vas ies name from. Lauteta, the lady in whoſe 
geld the ſanta gase utas firſt pitched, , 


thestres, naumachias, triumphal arches, citques, co- 
lumne, obeliſts fountains, aqueducts, mauſoleums, 
therme, or hot-haths, and other ſtructures, Of modern 
buildings, the ſplendid ehurthes and: palaces. are the moſt 
remarkable. Next to the ſtatues thete/ is nothing more 
| _—_— 5 r antient pillars of - 
The territory. af Perugia contains the lake, near {| ſo many kinds af marble. Rome is well payed, but abt 
which Hannibal defeated the Romans under, the .conful |} well lighted, nor kept very clean. Two thirds of the | 
Flaminius, and the town of Perugia is only. noted for |} houſes are the property of the churches, eonvents, and 
having been ones taken by the Goths after a ſewen years Alms-houſes. | Proteſtants ther obliged to kneel, at the 


iege. e | Elevation of che hoſt, or at meeting the euchariſt in the 
The territary of Orvieto contains a town. of the ſame Tee e {ppp rn e of the g 
name, which ia fugplied with water from a well cut into even during Lent. Here are a great y academies; fot 
The duchy of Spuleta, which is 65 miles long and || carnival: is only during the eight days before Lent; ani 
47 broad, is talerably-feutile,” and contans f there are no ſuch ſeenes of riot as at Venice; To mains 
Snoleto, angiently- ans of the moſh celebrated muni- t4n good order, a body of 300 Halberdiers, under theit _ 
cipal towns: in Italy, and even now the Capital of the colonel, attend. Very little trade is carried on in Rome, 
duchy. It is 70 miles north of Rome, has à celehratei though great ſums are ſpent by travell ers. 
aqueduct by which water is conveyed . from mount St. „ Pherprincipal ſtructures are the churches: of St. Peter, 
Francis over & valley. to the city and: caſtle. {| and St. Martin; the aqueducts and fountains; the vatis 
Terni is à pretty well built, and well inhabited: town {} can, and the other palaces; the campidolio, where: the 
and the fee af: a biſhop, fituated about 12 mites: ſouthNoman ſenate reſides; the pila miliaria, of fine 
from Spoleto; + The ruins.of an-antient, theatre are fill the equeſrian- braſs ſtatue of Marcus Aurelius Antoni- 
viſible; and not fat from hence is the famous caſcade nus; the marble monument of the. emperor Alexander 
formed by the fall of the river. Velino, which ruſhes || Severus; marble: bults of the emperors and their conſurtꝭ; 
down. a preeipicean hundred yards high... .. / | [three brick arches of the temple of peace, built by the 
The Pattimony of St. Peter is fo called from a pre- emperor Veſpaſian, and that of Concord; the coliſeo, or 
tended: grant of it made by Conſtantine the Great to amphitheatre, built by the emperor Veſpaſian; the tri- 
Sylveſter, biſhop of Rome, in 324, for che mainte- umphab arch of Septimus Severus, of Titus of Galienus, 
nance. of the church of St. Peter, and its biſhops ; hut | and. the temple of Antoninus; ſome parts of the eloaca- 
this grant, in fact, is ſaid to haue been made by the maxima; the columma Antonina, repreſenting the prin- 
counteſs Matilda, in the year 10% The principal cipal actions of Marcus Aurelius; the columna Trajani, 
places.in it a1 zi: ] ² 6 Ü or Trajan's Pillar; ſome fragments of the Baſilica, ar 
Viterbo, the capital, 33 miles north-weſb of Rome. palace;of Antoninus Pius, now the cuſtom - houſe, and of 
Ic is pretty large; well built, and cnAns a great num Narva's forum; the mauſoleum of Auguſtus, in the 
ber of churches and. convents; but that af che :1nhabi+ Strada Pontifici; the remains of the emperor Severus's 
nants is but mall conſmdering its extent. It is thedee af tomb wichent St. John's Gate; the pyramid of Caius 
a biſhop, who is immediately unden che popes Here ar Oaſtus near St. Paul's Gate; e St. 
two academiesiof. wits, the one called Gly. Oſtinati, and Helen, and the; urigimalfſtatue of Conſtantine the Great, 
the other Gli Ardenti. The number of the inhabitants in the eharch-ofiSe. Jahn of Lateran ; a font of oriental 
is ſaid to be about 2, ooo, a conſiderable part of whom granite, in the chapel. of St. Giovanni in ſonte, ſaid tu 
conſiſts of prisſts and monks af all urders. Not far Bae been erected by Conſtantine the- Gxeat j an Egyptian 
| :  '[{-obeliſk near the church of St, Maria Maggiore; the 
ſtately remains of Diocleſlan's baths; the celebrated pan- 
many lakes, and a rich but ungultivated: ſoi, and hen; theiabeliſks: of Seſoſtris and Auguſtus hy the Cle- - 
ont. 16 atNG 2s, „I jamentine college; the church of. St. aulo fuoti della 
Rome, the capital and ſeat of the Roman empire; ant Mura, ſaid to have been built by Qonſtantine the Great; 
now the head of the Roman Catholic __ is gene- the mauſoleum of Adrian ;;Margellus's' theatre ; the Far- 
rally believed to have been founded by Romulus, up- neſe Hercules, of white marble, of a Colloſſean ſine an 
wards of 70 years before Chriſt, after which: it was αquiſite workmanſhip, in a court af the Carne ſe palace, 
gradually enlarged, till it took up the following 12, or and an admirable groupe tut out of one block of marble, 
rather 1g. hills; vis. Monte Capitol ino, Palstino, Aven- in another o af the ſame palace. Indeed it muſt be 
tino; Celiog Efquilino, Viminale, Airinale, Monte allowedg „ the univecſe equals Rome for te 
Cavallo, Janioulo, Pintins Vaticand, Citorio; and multiplieity oF fine fountains, noble eflifices, antiquities 
Giardino; but its figure: and: fituation have been often curzoffties, paintings, ſtatues, e The car 
changed, in oonſeguence of the many ſieges it hath tacombs ware places where the Chriſtians who never 
ſuſtained. It is thought the Walls of the modern Rome burned- their dead, and ſuch. of the Pagan. Romans a8 
take in nearly the ſanie extent of ground as the antient; could not afford: the expence of burning: were buried; 
but the difference between the number of buildings on they are lang narrow alleys, ſcarcely broad enough for 
this ſpot is very great, one half of modern Rome lying Il two perſons to gu a“ breaſt, hut ſuſſicientij high * ow 
4 2 | — a C 


it. 


grandeur: aonſiſt of ſtatues, eoloſſuſſes, temples, palaces; 
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__ eaſt of Rome: Ri is dur a mean 


a impregn 
with ſulphur, and pretty hot, eſpecially towards the bot- 


they make little baſons and porringers, 


tmey are placed in the ground; and the fubterraneous heat 
| ſerves them without any other firing; we would willingly þ 
ba ve ſtaid here longer, to have obſerved more minute) 

this wenderful plain, but were almoſt ſuffocated with the 
fulphurous ſteams ; divers'confemptive people are brought 


ſſmoke from the Solfatara, when the * from 2 
eſpecially in the night, a rumbling there like thunder. 
of a 
mountain and contains about 53000 inhabitants; The 
mountain yields good 
min or ſnow water. The founder ef the republic was 2 
PDalmatian, and a maſon, We eee 4 


| two Egyptian images 


whence the tiver-Solfatarz iſſues, and in which are ſoms 
mall floating iflands; that ate driven about by the wind. 


ties, from which conſtantly iſſues out à conſiderable 

of ſmoke, and not àt particular times, as at | sof all ſor! 

| than 19 convehts of the n Wag 10 of the 
d in PI 


-» 


_ Klleft, man to ſtand oright, They ektend a prodigious || | | 


way under ground. each fide are three holes or ca- 
vities, each of which wilt contain the coffin of a full 
1 22 perſon.  Oftiaz which was antiently the port of 
ome; being 12 miles ſouth thereof; is at preſent a mean 
village, owing to the Tyber's having changed its oourſe, 
and the channePFs becoming dr 
Tivoli lies along the brow of à hill, about 23 miles 
| ace, but gt ſee 
of a biſſiop, hblding immediately of the pope. In the 
town is à villa bloke to pres tr of Modena, with 
| W ite 3 "and; in its neighbour- 

hood, are many remains of Roman villas, ſome z 
of free · ſtone; and the caſtade or water-fall of the river 
Tiverone, formerly Anio, which makes an +aftoniſhing 
noiſe: Near it alſo is mne Lago di Bagni, or Solfatara, 


The water of the lake and river are ſtrongly ii ated 


tom. Of Vulcan's Cave, in this er A late traveller 
ſays, „It is 500 yards long, and half as broad, ſur- 
rounded by craggy hills, which appear like ſo man 
broken rocks; in paſſing over the plain it ſounded-hol-- 
Joer, for his Nen we made our guide advance ſomt 
diſtance before us; all round the plain are ſeveral” cavi- 


- 


uanti 
Mount Veſuvius; here is abundance of ſulphur; of which 
and ſay they are 
medicinal, and ſell them to ft i; ſeveral men are 
employed here in preparing alum in cauldrons of lead; 


here, who find great hegeſit from them. Not far from 
hence ſtands a convent of eaguchins, pleaſantly fituated; 
but ſometimes they” are annoyed with the falphurous 


The lictle republic of St. Marino conſiſts only 


4 


| tioned every two years, to meet at the capital, to delibe, 
|" Tis pravelpul plants is tis Rid rey Naples, che x, 
Ie princi aces in this ſtate are, Na ah 
pitab of the kingdom; lying in the b 
di-Lavoray which. is the richeſt and beſt inhabited of the 
whole kingdom, and eomprehends » part of the antient 
| Campania Felix; or the Hap 
2 ee 
Italy, It is advatita ee, having! a beautiful 
country en eng ide, and Ln of Ms Med. 
nean on the other,” with am excelletit — 2 The cir. 
eumference, inefading the ſuburbe, is 1, Jralian miles, 


——— 


{ are of ſtoge, flat-Twofec, and. genorally-lofty and uni- 
[ form 3 but man) of them - have" bleed with lattice 


windows, 'The-ſtreets are well paved y but they are not 
4 lighted at night, and, in the day-timeg z disfigured in 


many places by falls, on which-provifiphz'are expoſed tg 
þ ſale; © Here are a great number of fine Churches, con- 
vents, fountains, and palaces! of the nobility, many of 
whom .conftantly reſide here. PICs utuaEto:walk on the 
tops of the in the evehinge, te breathe the ſweet 
mild and warm, euen in winter, that plenty of green. 
peaſe, artichokes, aſparagus,” and chef vegetables, may 
be had ſo early as the beginning of the mew year, and 
even all the winter. Thigity ſwarms wird monks and 
nuns of all ſorts, to ſuch a degree, that" ere are no leſs 


Franciſcans, eight of the Auguſtines, on 


of the zeſt... Fhe magnificenoe of many of the church 
exceeds imagination. In a | - — 
f monaſtery is a.crucifix, ſaid to bg dene by Michael An- 
e of inimitable workmanfhip. The 

is one of the fineſt in the world, being of a round figure, 
and 30 miles in diameter. _ of ide common people 
tures are carried on. Water is conveyedto'the city from 
+ the foot of Mount Veſuvius, by means of un a 


prefer begging or robbing to 
8 re { ſquares in the city, . 


| There are five-pizzzas or 


eathed 


wine, but they have no other than 


ago, turned hermit, and retired to this mountain. 
this devption and auſterity, and in conſequence of that, 


| his reputation for fanctity were ſuch, that the princeſs of 
the country made him a preſent of the mountain, on 


which many, out of veneration for the ſaint, ſoon after 
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Tue King e | 
| hereditary Monarch. The High colleges are the-councs!'| 
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Meſſitta, Whence the king, who likewiſe poſſeſſes Sicily, 


tte high and ow nobility in the Kingdom 5 Napfes is 


their abode. Thus was the foundation laid of 


took up 


and five churches. The largeſt of the churches is dedi- 


II. The kingdom of Naples is the-largelt tate of Italy. 
was called formerly Sicily on this fide" the Pharo of 


che town and republic, which ſtill bears the name of the | 
faint. The town ſtands on the top of the mountain, and 

. there is only one way by which it can be come at. « In 

che whole territory are only three caſtles, three convents, 
2 _ | ; nal contains arms for 50,000 men. The. walls of the 
<ated to the faint, and contains his aſhes and his ftatue. ||. * walls o 
11 


N 
1 1 8 

1 without'it.. - '; 
P 

1 


though Gothic, is a very ſplendid” edifice; It is 
jt Wee e d. Januarius;; the tute- 
lary faint of Naples are kept, the latter in two glaſs or 
| cryſtal vials. 


and two academies, of wits, the one called Gli Ardent? 
and the other Gli Otioſi. u | 
qualizy is faid to be the largeſt in the whole world, con- 
taining no lefs than 350 nuns, beſides. ſervants; The 
Mount of Piety, or the office for adyancing money to 
the poor, on-pledges, ps lot BR: b without any, 
has an income of upwards of 50,008 dycats. The arts. 


citx.conkilt of hard black quarry ſtones, «called piperno. 
nhiead of 1ce, vaſt quantities of ſnoꝶy are uſed i cool- 


| ing their liquors} not ſo much us e being dran 
t 2 5 = mr 10 273 þ i 5 7 6 5 ? 2 4 


earthquakes renders the country in general unpleaſant. 


Naples, or of the Two Sicilies, is an 


is called king of the Two Sicilies. Towards the north- | | 

enſt it is bounded by the eccleſiaſtical Rate, amd on al Naples. The ſeuth and weſt fides, us well as the tops, 
-other parts by the Mediterranean and Adriatic Seas: Its ¶ are.covered with black cinders and aſhes, )though ſome of 
length is 280 Engliſh miles, hut its breadth not above. [| the other dealivities produce ſeveral ſorts of Wine. It is 
Tad where Te air is hot, and the ſoil fertile; hut about three miles fim the ſoot of the mountain to the 
the number of inſects, reptiles, &c: and the frequent | ſummit, but the aſcent is very toilſume. T hemeigh- 


e ee ore trifling ward,  ferve:as guides to, 


„trayellers in climbi p they Wear leather 
belts which; ſtrangers tale held bf in order to render the 


of ſtate, the privy-ebunoil, che treaſury, the: Sicily- aſcent more eaſy. A. ram df lava often iſſues from the 
council, the council of war &., This kingdom is a }{:volcanoy: conſiſti of melted metal, 3 minerals, 


Papal fef; and the king, in acknowledgment- of tie- Ste. It rung i 
inersäible miſchief. I ons is approaching the volcano, 


3 7 feudal right, ſends him, every ꝓear, a white pal- 0 
„ andi a purſe iy belching dus matter, the 


T 


eldeſt ſon is prince of Calabria The number both-of: 


very ; but their incomes, in- general, ae very 
ferker, * The higher nobles conſiſt of princes, dukes, 
marquiſſes, and barons. The |: aſſembly: of the 


c. It rum Hk a river, bears all. before it, zund does 


hes grau hatter and hötterz at the ſame time a horrid 
canton, anda. rumbling under fest, like the continual 


bailing of 2 large cauldfon. Not a tree or fhrub is to be 


ſeen an the top of the mountain: the hollow, whence 


* 


vince called Terra 


As civy is the firſt for | 
for 


| and'the'n#mber-of the inhabitants 40d %,hEh The houſes 


. 
| coo! air ee d ber ſultry day; The liniate here is i 


cloyſter-oF the \Catthuſian 
> fortifications of 


5 yet ſome manufac= 


| | Luxury here is reſtrained b Pere ſump- 
| tuary® laws; and the women are more c le confined 
than in any other of Italy. Here is an univerſity. 


The nunnery for ladies of 
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on all ſides: 1, When the mountain is. quiet this hollow 
may be ſafely looked into; but even then it is generally 
filled with imoak. During the eruptions, it is filled 
with glowing and melted matter, which, as it boils over 
in any, part, runs down the ſides of the mountain like a 
| torrent... At, thele times alſo yaſt quantities of aſhes, 

einders, and huge ſtones are threwn out. Not far from 

this mountain is the village of Portici, where is drag 

lace, with an amazing collection of antiquities, moſtly 
dug out of the ruins of the antient city of Heraclea, or 
Herculariglimg: which ſtood near this ſpot, and was de- 
royed pe by an.carthquake; and partly by an erup- 
tion of mount Veſuvius. Several volumes, giving an 
account of thele antiquities, have been publiſhed ; and 
the digging is fill continue.. 
L In thoſe parts of the ſea not far from the roots of 
Veſuviusz is found ſometimes a very fragrant oil which 
js ſold dear, and makes a rich perfume. It is ſkimmed 

off the ſurface of che ſea, in calm warm weather, into 


v4 
4 G 1 


boats, and.afterwards put into pots and jars. Italy. 


4 OM 71076, 
* Tn he rodd leading from che fuburbs of Chiaia to the | 
grote del Monte di Paufilipo, are the remains of a tomb | 
br mauſoleum, ſuppoſed to be that of Virgil, but with-⸗ 
dut apy foundation: it was originally in the form of a 
pyramid, but now reſembles à large oven. It is certain, | 
1ys Mr. Addiſon, that Virgil was buried at Naples, but 
almoſt as certain, that his tomb flood on the other, fide 
FFT IEEE. tend 
-- The cave of Pauſilipo is a broad, ſtrait, ſubterraneous 
road, hewn Gogh a mbuntain.., Two holes on each 
fide admit air and li This At t! | 
100 feet high, but diminiſhes, and the whole, Which is 
paved with broad ſtones, is about half à mile long. At 


T% 


coming out, the road leads to the lake / mg dich 
circular, and a mile in circumferenee. In th midſt are 
the ſudatories of St. Germano, or ſtone 7 
where the hot ſtreams which ariſe produce a profuſe per- 

ration. Hence they are much frequented in various 

iſorders. In a rock near the banks of the lake is the 
Dog's Grotto, fo called becauſe a dog is Aways made 
uſe of to thew ſtrangers the e effects of the 
vapour in this eavity ; for if a dog's noſe be held in the 
vapour which eee a foot of the ſurface of the 

grotto, the animal loſes all ſigns of life, but on being 
taken bur ef che grotto or row, into che Jake he 


6 


revives.” © ic Taha 1 e e 
Puzzuolo or Puteoli, though formerly 4 flouriſhing 


city, is now reduced only to a ſmall town. It is the ſee 
of: a biſhop, and the cathedral, which was formerly a 
Pagan temple, is built of large blocks of marble. Puteoli 
glories in being the place where the firſt Chriſtian com- 
munity in Ttaly was formed; for St. Paul, in * 
to Rome, we are told, found brethren in it. Here is a 
rery commodious harbour, in Which are 14 piers, or 
pillars, riſing above the ſurface of the water, which, 
in the time of the Romans, were joined by arches, in 
order to guard the city and harbour againſt the violence 
of the waves: The earth of Puteoli has this peculiar 
property, that it hardens in the water, and, after lying 
in it ſome time, looks more like ftone than earth. In 
the neighbourhood is what the antients called the Elyſian 
Fields, from the ſweetneſs of the climate, the verdure and 
OT of the ſoil, &c. But the Whole place is now 
covered with. buſhes, briars, ruins, &. and. conſe. 
quently its former beauties are all defaced. _ 
© Baiz; the celebrated winter retreat of the Old Romans, 
ſtood on a bay about two miles and a half weſt⸗ north 
weſt from Puzzuolo; but not the leaſt. veſtige of it is 
now to be ſeen: the whole ſhore of this bay Was äntientiy 
covered with very magnificent elifices, and there are 
ee "Eanaiis of "wanbeys Mocha, reſervoirs, Kc. 
i / en ie: 
Salerno, the capital of the Principato Citra, or Prin- 
cipality on this Fe the Apennines, is ſituated on the 
ulph to which it gives name, about 26 miles ſouth-eaft 
om Naples. It is well ; fortified, has a pretty good 
harbour and caſtle, but little trade: n is 
the ſee of an archbiſhop, with an univerſity, and ſeveral 
annual fairs; which are much reſorted to, and very pro- 
fitable to it. About 20 miles to the ſouth of this city 


—_— 


lies Campaceio, near which are the ruins of the antjent | 


eity of Foeſtum, or Poſſidonia. The walls ſtill remain, 


light. This cave is at the entrance 


| O, which is 4 
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compoſed of very large cubical ſtones, and extremely 
"PF | on | 


| 
: 83 os 
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family a# Valentine, now neglected; La Vigne de la 


World, havin £N A 
WS ork Gus pages in the rock are ſo large, that 


ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Ambrun, in 


* 393 
thick, in ſome parts no leſs than 18 fret. Here are alſo 
tem les. 61 off Ts * 4% „ aint eee 
Otranto, antiently called Hydruntum, a well forti- 
fied city, and the ſee of an archbiſhop, on an iſland at 


to another. iſland, and that by a bridge to the continent. 
It gives name to, and is the capital of a province, which, 
with thoſe of Bari and Capitanata, conſtitute. the coun- 
e Apulia, a track, in general, flat, dry, and ſandy, 
where, in moſt places, there is no other water for drink- 
ing but rain that is ſaved in ciſterns. Otranto gives 
name alſo to a cape, from which if a line be drawn directly 
eaſt to the coaſt of Albania, it will ſeparate the Adriatic 


from the Ionic ſea. ... '- 

name from its fituation at the foot of the Alps, bein 
about 150 miles long and 94 broad. It is à very fruitful 
country, and the Piedmanteſe filk is deemed the beſt in 
Prom the mountain Rochemelon, which takes a 
whole day to aſcend, is a moſt extenſive and romantic 
proſpect. Annually on the fifth of Auguſt, vaſt crowds 
£2 up to hear mals faid before a ſtatute of the Virgin 
ary on the ſummit. The inhabitants, and even the 
horſes and dogs, are ſubject to the ſame kind of wens in 
the throat as the people of Savoxyrt. 
Turin, the capital of Piedmont, ſtands at the conflux 


| of the Po and Doria. It is ſmall, but ſtrong and very 


populous. Within the city are 48 churches and con- 
vents and ſome very fine ſtreets, particularly Rue Neuve 
and Rue de Po, which are deemed the moſt elegant in 
Europe. Here are. likewiſe many fine. ſquares, ſeveral 


magnificent palaces, beſides that of the dine ſuperb 
ue, 


opera. houſe, an arſenal, royal printing houſe, an uni- 
verſity which is a quadrangle and one of the fineſt build- 
ings in the city. The King's palace for the beauty of 
its apartments, the richneſs of the furniture, the elegant 


paintings, cabinet of curioſities and lihrary is ſcarce to 


be paralleled. The chapel of the Holy Sundary, built 
of blackiſh marble, is particularly admired. The city 
conſiſts of the Old and New. In the old, the ftreets 
are crooked and narrow, but have ſome handſome hquſes 
in them, and, both in the Old and Ney, are exceeding 
clean and neat. From a canal cut from the river Doria, 


| water is conveyed, by an aqueduct, into the city, and 


afterwards diſtributed, at pleaſure, through every ſtreet. 
Here is a fine citadel, an N 4 ef eat 
many charitable foundations. In the neighbourhood 
of Turin are many beautiful villas, convents, and other 
buildings. Of the villas, thoſe. belonging to the royal 


Reine; La Venerie, having a very fine chapel and gar- 


* 59 —— * 


dens, with a little town near it; Montcalier, Rivoli, 


* 


...Suſa, on the Doria, contains the remains of a trium- 
phal arch erected in honour of Auguſtus Cæſar. This 
place is. ſurrounded by a wall. and has a ee en 
and about a quarter of a league from it ſtands Fort Bru- 
nette, which perhaps .cannot be paralleled in the whole 

| "hewn out of a rock, with all its 
out- works. | Axe 1 
waggons and 1 cannon, drawn by ſeveral horſes, 
* from one place to another... .; . Ber Yoabliten 


ice. is a ſmall ſea· port on the Mediterranean, at che 
mouth of the Paulon. The fortifications were 7 
deſtroyed by the French, in 1708. It has an indifferent 
harbour, is a free port, and the fee of a biſhop, who is 
N Pauphine. 

It gives name to a diftrit, ; called the county of Nice, 
in which is alſo Villa Franca, a ſmall fortified town, two 


ſtrong town on the ſea, and a free bens. 
IV. Montſerrat or Montfermat, is a duchy ſituated, 
weſt of Milan. It is 62 miles long, 48 broad, and yery 
fertile. It W a few ire 551 | 44 Ways 
remarkable; the principal of them; Catel on the Lo, 42 
miles eaſt of Turin, is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to 


Saxdinja, as does Savay,,of Which we ſhall next give an 
account. | lg _ 
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the remains of a theatre, amphitheatre; and three 


the mouth of the Adriatic; Which is joined by a bridge 


8 III. Piedmont, part of the antient Lombardy, has its 


ſea, and two caſtles; and Capo de S'Olpitio, a very 


e f limo holgoed ali 
Montſerrat and Ting both helong to the king of 
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2 ſpacious fertile pls where the 1 855 4 7 ſo rich, arty, fkreets, and houſes ; 4 tlie ci aal is much 
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atered, a pleaſure ed om hat it was when it 1 bs of its ow: n 

bring Lene fr WAL from t PB er at 5 50 cows will 25 The ri 5 ee has not its eq courſe 5 
42s much milk. as 15 4 8 to-make a cheeſe of an hun- alſo well contrived. The A 195 ace is A and now 
belonging to it has a 


red welghty ever Of theſe cheeſes there are three mich neglected; but the chur 
* l of” which faffron is generally! 7 collection sf riches, ip d fyver Erucifxes, 
ſtatues: 


fed, Is an umverhty,- a ducal | palace, an d a 8 an ſome. ood cures 1 85 Is an ep 5 
LIE thieTral, — 4 a fine ay + called 'St. Maa [{"copal ſee 5 on 4 pop p ope. he cathedral, * 
Cl mpeg ma. The main vis Toe, Bl ed Stradop- 1 * ich Julio oriano was f ee cong contains 

very RING. Tn the veſtry - 4 of t 11 fine paintings, . A ni — by P aul) eroa 
»*/4 es is. A chrious fepreſen tion of th NES : Rel. i rec ſub lo ng o this city 5 


Our Saviour, cut in wood, by an unknown hand; and || the other ſide of the Ake. wha river 


7 
before 3 rt ogy ee are two admi able ſtatues i bras, Almoſt 7 4 two e arts, and Has 
1 Alexander, and enatus V. 7 the houſe of of mo fue is 2a, 
| ” Th neighbourch rhood of the city are ſome. manu {Are whic 8 

15 Faifs that s on the 15th country, is 55 incd e 

days, 18 accounted the greatelf in Mantua is Pletol, e Y. 5 1 wy 

b; this city is fu to. the 4 8 | Virgil Was bort n; and near, j is A grotto 9 
Lilan, Via-Zimelia begins 


| ins here, "and! Woe t. is faid 15 Ms 25 retired for u ay. e. 1 
bib ad AT As. 1 185 Moe Adriatic. . 5 e rom ſmall. beginning to Bie 
"The 1 7 5 Song, Lam; 3 ae 1 Va | Lene litt 1 LEE - 5 
mention ng 


mt 


lick b when It nvade 
ee 
| at numbers ] 
1 Based ein of Pans, *. 10 15 ; 1. 7 1 


all dT. oat, rom at. time A eity gra dually roſe, 
ul from its 1 


vids 6 ul 18 ag id -is from to 36 broad. w pow tuation and opulent 
$6 | mil all f RET: 5 5 rals, | 28G, 'y republic, Fas foineg WR RE 
| Fad "at "I ties 7 | watered an 3 the duke i 18 4 I} people with LI riches 0 de o am 
allal of 8 5 | 8 15 4 in 1 25 them to con an | Sol eo 
Modena, the capit 8 ar qus an — — them addi on rrito in Europe. a1 
ut got handſon 5 the {c d iſhop, and has. 2 Thus $ by rap ER rol to 2 
 \inweildy. ca Fun Der 


u Mu was but arriving . the ys 0 glory, the * 4 
Wi — 
belieg here by Fee, , it the conſul made || molt equal 8 e . ec fd 

uſe of carrier-pidgeons ;- and ah; at this day dere them + th ns N © FEE 


trained Þ at Modena to carry letters, Krb back || and the thirſt 7 66n their col 
| Aires. is city T7 IP by to ſeveral cel Iebrated || dc e te ET bad dia foes in in ger 
| perfons,. icularl d the poet, Correggio os great urks 11 n reli, took advanta e of their imbẽe 
inter, igonius te En and iſtorian, da nels Sly, attac] 5 77 55 witty Mae anc ſtrippe them * 
the architect, and ontecuculi 5 genera. eir foreign acqui ſition g the rage far * 
The tutelary ſaifit 6f 13 1 injanus. The | Zation cealed, thei e a * was rep! 
6 thc 0 
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Jucal vt is a very in which, among e dwindled and r fu 

the 855 line pi e re of Chriſt by uy in the ſcale LN importan . 
Lale 18 Nele Feli de, is much ed, he only || The g 75 . after many Sache! 

mafiu factute for which this city is pony is that of malks, || was. at 2470 ariſtoctatical ff 22 05 
| bf Which reat numbers ay exported, ſupreme ; authe 55 ele bo the, nobles. . 125 are 0 
"op Mirandela, a ftrong, b ot Pet LEP Ay with a 2000 in um bas th e tit] tle. of exc: llency, and 

ditadel, is itudted about 24, miles nort as 4 mark of U 5-2, jon black furred.. gowns achir 

their, 0 with long, caps and perriwigs. ies, Some 5 
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dena. It is the fee of a bil op, and th e capital vs the 
princi 4 10 Which it gives name, and which fora long | nobles, however, are ſo extremely poor as to he 


| 1125 to the noble family of Pico. Of this || to beg 00 thoſe who are more OU ab At 12 
Family jp 5 00 famed Picus de Mirandola, whoſe || the government is We Whole office was once al. 
orks are known' ang | . 1 and being 25 5 a wiel lute; . * the foes 3 is now elec- 
b in large and ſmall chars r, give name to the tive, and. the BE N VET vie 1 (Fon ſcribed : 5 
3 Printers call double en. is no 9 than ed with fetters, Which 
he 9 principalities dne would be . the lighter fot bei 


Pope 5 1 time under the Genoeſe j 5 n | gilt; EE fo 3 is the iT captivated wit 
HY they belonged” to the houſe 5 Malaſpina 
then to that of Cibo, the daughter arid Betreft of which 
was married to tlie hereditary prince of Meier 
thereby beet long of theſe eduiitries, 1 
| 85 nous c ode another, pdf 
' theis Rane from their capitals, 
ui. Maſſa, 1 * the 
iree mil 51 — the ſea, is the op, 
to the arch nibh of Pifa, and 4755 deal r an 
kara is a fall, nest town, on the little-river -Lavenaa, 
miles from Maſſa; and as muny fron the'ſea, at the | 
of- ſoriis high mountains, which? yield 4 fine ſort | 
ee i y ee 
eg opeddin, Venice, does 1 4 755 
NO | ogy bit At | N are hea 
RAG, at We 1 


Wwhs [| wiſe 1 75 cnet decline t, with 
1 92 5 15 alf to . 2 3 of 
' both | ower 0 | 
bis 3M and. wins gr very add; EL 38 4 is that of n 
Serenity, and his life: he is aid. to be a king | 
with regard to bis robes, 2 ſenator in the council-houſe, 
a priſoner in the city iy, and a private man out of it. The 

| office k ahour 4bool. and 5 . 


met; is , er: but Hout 6He, other 14 
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he muy de ce 12 cannot reſi == d 
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of marble, chat brings 
VI bd is frrounded 


ders ic ae fe butt at-the ſane As mag by 
wholeſome. The bridges are guarded by forts:: 
are four miles in dcin and the number of a gold chain. 
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The 


9 1 


| inhabitants are computed 'at 200,000, including thoſe | the. 
| who live in barges on. the water. The freſh wage ie but factory contains aBoar 580 rooms ; "and is 


Tain water. The moſt remarkable places in the & 


- of the Venetians are chiefly maſqueraditig "eſpeEci- 4 


xt the vii and: whic 
1 . 25 


| ded. into many canals, that a b 
| 2 the. gongol ie A = ply. 47 wel black vettes. pe e 


; = and concerts of vocal 
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396 A NEW cout ER SYSTEM, OF + OEOORAPHY., . 5 


The Venetians ate ſtill the teſt naval power in greateſt ornament of the eity, and hath the form 1 
Jaly, and can equip a formidable fleet. The army con- parallelogram. In this ſquare, beſides the church fe 
fiſts of | between 20, 000 and 30, ooo men, principally [| palace of St. Mark, are two towers, on one of which is 
Swiſs and Dalmatians, and the commander in chief, || a curious clock, arid the other. has ſtairs conftruQted, 
filed Capitano, is always a foreigner of diſtinction. The that one may ride up on horſeback: the latter” is alſo 10 
drdinary revenues of the ſtate amount 2 to about high, that in a clear day, and Whew 1 gildin of 'the 


1 0,000 eri, we e chief Ii was 0608 laigly b 
res on al 69 n from Venice” of de gut MF 
12 925 . n Ubrary of che coe een, "cd 
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paper 
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den e Os "> | ney 
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dolas, or boats. ts dat har Tito o And W aF and other 
250 crooked, "En compariſon of iber ei- 5 arli 12 idee ban 1815 1 an Erberg and 

ties im Italy, conti nothing ſuperb or beauti Except. „ 5 wich tlie g | 57 

the ſquare of St. Mark, ind 2 e . Samen me | 10 Nang "= 
are not uſed herb“ On the equegt bodt- ate valued at fo po of fil We foun- 

n ttas. Over; 7 has ee are wan © . 0 dery's none bur b 4s ; ol. ate a Ti 55 men are 

— 2 built of ſtone, but Wich ly at work wth. i ge 6 th Buder Works 
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Phe Wale over the great canal, 8 Sb, 

nd the arch is 8 a Fen mes ak m 

lic en rich gondolas, ele 
The 9 bf ue which che city e 75 
but the canals, in ſummer time, emit a bad ſmell! The 


ge 70 
indifferent, ſo that great care is taken to'preſerve || ine for all 8 8 either come from or 
Me. 2 4 fly | ſent "to Ge ods th es: 95 i | 
the ducal palace, the ſquare, and church of St, li decline; ig Rilf conſidefable, particufart that 
who is che tutelar ſaint of Venice, the mint, pibſic 1 1 and other kinds of glaſs. HAT what 7 1 — 
braty, grand arſenal, ſeyeral of the palaces of the" | the. city, many ſcattered"and giv 8 ie | 225 "A 
dies, churches, *convents, and hoſpitals. In theſe 57 | Wit buildings; among the 8 Mile 75 
Is aprodi ious collection of the fineſt paintings; Vegice, | Si the celebrated”. glafs 1 ** 
repeR, furpaſfing even Rome itſelf. diver- betongi ng. to. the Comar ne T "of a 
| mirablepantings. 17 


ally N the carnival, and othier' feſtivals; ridottos, {| 12 The tet . Armeen 8 Ahe, an 


ays, which are gene wreiched  perfor- | nfs 
E por eee — "he . 3s ond of this rich ang T . Hoi 
f Ree" bi 1715 
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During their feſtivals, debauchery, riot, and Iicentigäf⸗ citing Fitdes f 
ness, are carried to the greateſt height. The courtegans It" is. fituated3 25 Brenta, 


are abſolurely | loft fo all ſenſe of modeſty and common 5 and has many; Thurches,* hof tals, and nen 


"ſcene of all the ews and follies I but Uie ſtreets ate Hartow and" dirty. © The Whircrſit 


Of the feſtivals, is the ſquare of St. Mark, in which [| which was formetly4n gent refiute far torn og has be 2 


lemnities Prom the Sunday before Afcention-day to 
Whit-Sunday is an annual fair. In the doge's palace all | E _ be) _ imagination. 


q | 
: lows low gallery on that fide, with "the ball under the Re 
8 2 er us —— elſe,” at leaft while they ae preſent; | 


| . ok in large apartment at the doge's palacey' where "Ii 
9 — ke © About ten Haak his ſerene: Hgtineſs comes 


| ing banners: on one ſide o him is the pope's nungie, and 


* 1 


bulls are ſometimes baited. The marriage of the wy og: 
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on the decline,” But the phie garden is fi Roar 
to the ſea on Aſcenfion-day is one of their 


able St. Anthony, who born at ih za 1196, 
is greatly venerated here.” Hs 2 rancifeaty. 
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the high colleges hold their aſſemblies. In this palace i is Ache 
a fmall arſenal,; furniſhed with arms àgainſt any ſudden A im 85 lg 12 a6 aint 0 ry: © 
rs by ang of 'the le, together with a ftate priforty, It Era, but the territory RI JA n 
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morning all the ſenafors, « reſſed in their 22 | there . 20 6n each fide, ſeated under hat bs, mo 
Fa. 


ides the ſtern. As Toon as the f is 
with all kinds of mulic, "kettleairums,” 0 12 55 thves ir ly the order, ne 5 0 c playing en 


e veſſel, may; in'a maje mauer, attenc ed by the 
from his palace, preceded by the muſic, and others. carry= 1dolay ar the after, which, on i aon, are 
e's adorned-and gilt, ſeveral other "gs „ ales 


on the other the biſhop; / or. patriarch of Vetikeny' the "ſena- 7 and Pin . 6 gallies) with Ho enſi 8 or ban; 
_ tors; . fore . pri princes, and great under 4 4 3 nic Wake a. pratjd 4 5 In this 
the nobility in their black robes all follow 18 muſic pl 5 manner ap . about _ 5 nile 25 ee — 


Ang all the. way before them, and walk in proceſſion-to 
ſealide, where the bor rar; 'bucentoro is Waiting fo re- 
| ceive them. This is 
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cemed the richeſt velle! in the whole Fth nd A , to. t 5 
world: it is moſt curiouſly. adorned 'with the 1 9 age wing In ”y 4 7 8 
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and noblemen, There is a kind of little bridge made for ber wr hall Read, 125 58 wc Hurch, whe 
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| hiforian Cornelius Nepos, | Pliny the. elder; and | 
Verevits thoanehitef. 3 for | 


_ Ge improvement of muſic, polite exerciſes; &c. an 
2pant theatre; and a Roman amphitheatre in fine pre- 
fer vation. hab 137 4 * {i I Bats 

healthy, and the wine is admirable. 
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Vie is a city, containing about 30 
| habitants. + Over e principal river are bridges; 0 
without the city is 2 triumphal arch built by Palladio; | 


but the city walls are gone to decay. 
many elegant buildings within it, particularly in the 
| 2 — for — — 
ral and other churches, and the convents, which are 
5 , there are ſeveral hoſpitals, and ſome fine 
/ "The wine of Vicenza is highly celebrated, as 


t may be drank, during the pains of the gout,” without | 


the leaſt inconvenience, and the territory belonging 
| bles of Venice. The council-houſe is a ſtately fabric, 
and ſo is the Monte della Pieta.' In the latter is a fine 
library, Some remains of a Raman. amphitheatre, of 2 
noble aqueduR, and ſeveral magnificent hot baths are ſtill 
| 2 territory oo nvbich Wederebly e 
, : 18 era and 

watered, contains no place worth obſerving but | 
- Breſciaz which gives name to it, and is its capital, 
8 pleaſant plain en the little river Garza. It 
is not three miles in circuit, but is very. populous, 
and drives a confiderable trade in fire- arms, fwards, 
knives, and other cutlery wares: make hart alfo 
Unen cloth, and deal in many other kinds of merchan- 
dite. "The caftle ſtands on à rock, and commands the 
whole town, and the arſenal is well furniſhed with war- 
The diftri@ of aſco is in general barren, itho' 
well watered, and the inhabitants are ſubje& to the ſame 
kinds of wens in the throat as the Savoyards. It only 
eontains Bergama, a ſtrongly fortified town at the foot 


of the Alps. k | '* Fo | AJ 
Crema, in che territory of Cremano, which is fruit- 
ful and pleaſant, is fituated on the Serio, ſtrong, hand- 
ome, the ſee of h biſhop, and famed for a linen manu- 
town of the | * 
Adria, hich ds a biſhop's ſee and formerly gave name to 
Ge Adr TEM Ik" WET 
Marca Trevigiana is ſo fertile a diſtrict as. to have ob- 
tained the name of A Continued Garden. Taeviſo, the 
eapital, ſtands on the river Site, where it joins the 
Peaveſella. It is an 3 Fm 1 — * 
hot populous place. It is a biſhop's ſee, has given birth 
— — and contains at preſent ſome 


Patria Del Friuli is the northern verge of Italy, and 


belongs partly to the Venetians and partly to tſie Au- 
ſtrian * It ts very fertile, but does not contain any re- pala 
le place, except WT 401 | 


= dino, & conſiderable ,ity, on the river or canal La 
Roi. It hath a fine caſtle, with ſeveral handſome 
churches, palaces, and convents ; beſides a college for 
| hy, ind an academy for martial exerciſes, It: was, il} 
* the refidence of the patriarehs of Aquileia, but 
chat patriarchate having been ſuppreſſed, by an agree- 
ment between the Auſtrians and Venetians, two arch- 
biſhopries have been erected out of it, one hore, and the 
other at Gortz; belonging to Auſtra. 


Irin is a fruitful peninſula on the Adriatic, belong- 


is | 
Dupo de Iſtria is aftrong town on an ilſland in the 
* near the —— as to be E Hora: a 
is ſee of à biſhop, contains many ents, and 
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We ſhall here 


| ter 
in T mdomne Hoe well fortified. The walls. affotd 
| to it, ¶ very pleaſant being planted: With rows of | trees. 
on account'of its fertility, is called the garden and am- || The number of the inhabitants is about 40,000; The 
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he great counci 
— — enjey ir office. 
of the ſtate, La Sereniſſima Republics di Lucca. 1 


annual revenue amounts to about B, ooal. ſtenl in 
Lucca the capital and the anly placa in the republics 
ritory worth deſcrihing, is about three Italian miles 


houſes are generally well built, and the ſtreets: baoad and 
well paved, but irregular. Sereral manufactures, par- 


| ticularly of filk, are carried on, and the finaſt oil of any 
in Italy is made here. Here alſo is the ſee of # biſhop. 


1 


| 


| bis election. The legiſlative power is lodged in e 


tion isveſted in a doge and 
has the title of Serenity during his office, and a 


The cathedral is a: Gothic ſtructure, dedicated 
St. Martin, Ae relic the crucifix, with — 


Volto Santo, ſaid to have been made by Nicodemus. 


X. Genoa is greatly dege from its former 
ſplendor, but among many atber misfortunes, the revolt 
of Corſica ſeems to have been the greateſt vern- 
ment is ariſtocratical. The doge-or duke is e 
for two years, and muſt be 30 years ofy age at the time ai 


arts in five muſt be unanimous. The adminiſtra» 
dage and 2 proper council. [The dogs 


of 200 men. 1 laws and raiſa 
money, the leſſer declare war, proclaim peace, and ſurm 
alliances. The nobility are divided into New and Old s 
of the former are 28, of the latter 300 families: both 
are capable of holding employments, but all trade ex- 
cept thoſe of Doria and Spinola families. They have 


blacks in the city, bave the title of Excellency, but are 


John Doria 
are arms for 
piſtol barreis; and. 33 coats of mail, which it is pre- 
ing a Ay to the Venetians and partly to che Auſtrians; || tended were worn by. as many Genoeſe Ines 

hk hilly, but the air is unwholsſome. 


in ee The revenue at nt is ſmall, the 
military — 2 x 


derable, and the navy: deſpicable. "= 

The Genoelſe territoxies are 160 miles in length, but 
do not exceed 25 in breadth. They extend that 
part of the Mediterranean called the Gulph of Genoa. 
They are tolerably fertile, pretty well watered and 


divided into two diſtricts, viz. the eaſtern coaſt and the 
weſtern coaſt. The contains hitte 
Genoa, the capital, which ſtands on the coaft of tha 


Mediterranean. As it is partly 
appears to great advan | le: 
on the land-Gide by a dauble wall. The new and Balbi 
ftreets cuniſiſt each of 2 dauble rom of magnificent 
ces, the other ſtreets ate.crooked and narrow, but the 


fuburd of Ben Piatra d' Arena, contains many noble 


dung ere are ſeveral palaces, churches, con- 
vents, hoſpitals, &b. many of which are ſuperbly buil 
of marble. be palace where the dogs 
wherethe' great and little council, and the ti 
of the procuratori, and governatori aſſemble, is a 
ſtone building an the center of the city ; but it cor 
ſome 8 in freſco, two ſtatues of Andrew 

in white marble, and an arſenal, in which 
34000 men, with à ſhield, containing 120 


etoiſüde. Of the churches che fimeſt ate thoſe of the 


Annunciation St. ignan, St. Dominic, and 
St. Martha. In the cathedral is a diſh made af 4 linge 
emerald. All the inhabitants here, except the principal 
ladies, who are cartied in chairs, walk on foot, on ac 

\ 


| A NEW coOMPLETE arme or GEOGRAPHY! TORT 
Al the country, conſiſts in wrought ſilks, | gold 


* 


count dt the'narrowneſs br ſteepneſs of the fireets? The 
s of the city towards the ſea are remarkably 
ſtrong. N over the rivers 
— Biſ bow firſt whereof waſhes the weſt, 


and the other the 


and filver ſtuffs. Phe nobility and gentry do not think 
it below them to trade; they even ſell their wine by retail 
out.of.:dodrs,- but not in their houſes :- at — ſame time 
they look upon it as 2 dif) t to + hg 
their children in the profeſſion of phyſic. They write 
the Italiam here very well, but their pronunciation is 
Futthral, and diſagfeeable. Florence is adorned with 
Il 

even fountains, ſix columns, two pyramids, and about 
| 160 flaturs. Moſt of the Florentines are hort-fighted, 
and :hence:the Fiorentini ciethi, or blind Florentines, 
has paſſed into a proverbial jeſt. As the Tuſcan order, 
andi ruſtic. work owe their argin to this country, the 


—— — 


commodious as poſſible. qared, co render ix weſt ſide 
of the harbour is the fanal, or light-houſe, a high tower, 
on the top of -which is a lanthorn, containing — lemps. 
The trade of Genoa'is chiefly in velvets, damalks,'pluſh, || 
and other filks, brocades, lace, gloves, ſweetmeats, 
fruits, oil, Parmeſan cheeſe, anchovies, and "medicinal architects take care to give them a lace in all the ſtruc= 
from the Levant 3 but the badneſs of the harbour, || tures they rear in this duchy- : The great piazza = 


drugs 
- and the h price of em check its ſquare is ve ſpacious and magnificent, with a noble 
. My ns th oy n 8 midſt of it. ,The arſenal is worth 


— % 
1 * 


. — beg ads af en 194; 2 traveller's notice, being a ſtately- build; „ and welt 
Savona, which, nent to Genoz; is Yr ren OL furniſhed with all fo of weapon of wat pt in yery 
able city of the ſtates. It is the ſee of-a. biſhop ſuſfra- || order. The cathedral is a very magnificent edifice, 


gan to the archbiſhop" of Milan, has a'ftrong. caftle, is ||| the whole outſide being of : poliſhed marble, and tariches 
well fortified,” and famed for the fineſt ſweet-meats. Here ¶ with the moſt exquiſue atchitecture and ſculpture; and 
alſo is a conſiderable filk- manufacture, and there was from the ball over the cupola, you have a delightful 
once a * until it was partly choaked up; © by || proſpe& of all the churches,” palaces, m eries, &c. 
order — that it might nor hurt the tradyof within the walls, and of near 2000 villas, or country 


Genoa... - | 

Sti Remo,' a ſimaH{ town en the ſea, — bar 
bour, 17 miles eaſt of Nice. Mr. Addiſon ſays, he faw || 
ſeveral perſons here, that, in the- midſt of ber, 


had nothing over their ſhoulders but their ſhirts, with- 


out complaining” of the cold. The town in Latin is 
called Fanum Romuli. There are many plantations of 
palm-trees about it,” with olives, lemons, ates, 
and other fine fruits. The inhabitants having formed'a 
deſign in 1753, to make themſelves ann ah 
were of all their privileges. | 
Between -the Genoeſe territories and the county of 
Nice; is the ſmall princi ity of Manaco, where the 
late duke of Vork died. The chief line of the Gri- 
maldi family poſſeſſed it ſeveral centuries, but Anthony 
Grimaldi dying in 1731 and leaving only a daughter, 
who was married to the count de Torrign . 
duke of Valentinois, ſon to the marquis de Ma 
marſhal of France, the principality fel to his — 
whoſe ſon took the name and arms of Grimaldi. Hl 
income from this principality, and ſeveral, eſtates in 
France, amounts to neas 500,000 French livres. The 
lace worth mentioning in the Principality. is that 
gives name to it, vis. 
Monaco, antiently called Herculis Monæci Portus, 
from a temple of Hercules, that ſtood here. It is eight 
miles eaſt of Nice, and fix ' weft of Yintimiglia, and 
mall, is ſtrong both by art and nature, having a 


harbour, with à caſtle and garriſen, paid and | 


— by the king of France, and is the uſual rehdence 
of the 

XI. Tuſcan is encompaſſed mat part of the 
Mediterranean fled the Tuſcan by Modena, Lueca, 
— the Popedom: It is 116 miles long, 80 broad, well 
tered, mountainous in ſome parts but fertile in others. 
SE duke is an abſolute prince. His forces, how- 
conſiſt - of more than three 


— 


nd dh . 
| octa red croſs ww An. - er border 
| worn on the breaſt. 


Florence, — e e is 26 miles ſouth 
of Venice. It gi and fertile 
Here are four ſtone bridges over the Arno ; the 
number of churches, : palaces, hofpitals and convents are 
great, but the ſireets are crooked: and narrow It is 

the old and new ducal palaees contain the 
richeſt collection of natu 
antient and modern, in the univerſe. The | 


it 


of || 


-——-- 


ral and artificial :curiefities, || 


| feats, without. Hard by the church, ftands the much 
celebrated Campanile, or : ſquare , ſteeple, which is 180 
4 all 4 2 marble, of ſeveral Colours, and 
wrougnt, © . 

Piſa, the: Arno, formerly a republic, was ſubdued 
by the Florentines in 1406, ſinee which it has greatly 
declined. The houſes and ſtreets are handſome, but 
graſs | ws in many of the latter. The univerſity is in 
a ing condition, and the exchange is magnificent, 
but little frequented. The great duke's gallies ate built, 
and commonly ſtationed here. This city, is, alſo the 
principal reſidence of the order of St. — oing and the 
ſee of an archbiſhop. The cathedral, a large Gothic 
pile, contains a+ great number of excellent paintings, 
and other curioſities. The echo of the Baptiſtery ex- 


ceeds that near 1 g though the repetitions are not 
quite ſo diſtinẽt. Hard b — cathedral is the cit bury- 
ing ground, called II po Santo, and in that the 


famous leaning tower, the inclination of which is ſo 
l great, that a plumb line let down from the top touches 
the ground at the diſtance of near 15 feet from the bot- 
{ tom. The city for its defence has a moat, walls, z 
| caſtle, fort, and citadel; the laſt of which is a modern 
work. The Arno is of a conſiderable breadth, and has 
three bridges over it, one r n two leagues 
below the town it falls into the ſea. The phyſic gar- 
den is very ſpacious, contains al rent numbes of plante, 
and is decorated with water-works :. over the door —5 
ing into it are theſe words, Hic Argus ſed nos Briareus 
%; i. e. Employ/the eyes of Argus, but not the 
e hands of Briareus. we caution ae in many 
other places. 
orn, 30 miles ſouth-weſt from Florence, is a2 
hand e town in the territory of Piſa. The harbour 
is too ſhal lo for large ſhips. It is fortified, but, wants 
| good water, which muſt be brought from Fifa. The 
port, conſiſting of two havens, one for the duke's gal- 
lies, and the other for merchant ſhips, is ſurrounded 
with a double mole, above a mile and a half in length, 
and defended, together with ws town, by a good cita- 
del, and 12 forts. Roman catholics, Jews, "Greeks, 
Armenians, Mahometans, and even the Engliſh — 
are indulged in the public exerciſe of their þ religion; but 
other proteſtants muſt be ſatisfied with the private. The 
trade carried on here is very great, and moſt of it paſſes 
through the hands of the Jews. Though only two 
piaſtres, or ſcudi, are paid for every bale, great or ſmall, 
imported or exported, yet the duties on all proyiſiens and 
commodities brought from. the continent to the town. 33 
very heayy. The number of the baden ere 


| 
40, ooo, and one half of theſe Jews,, who. 
„00, e 


in the church of St. Lox- || 
leled. Here is an 
Tuſcan language, called della 


tru, ad Sir for ig 


academy for || but ſhips ain Raine EE are-muc 


n 


; Ay is. 


| ticular quarter, but without Xs mark. 
and have a fine wy 
gpl e Bern Henk 
expoſed to t 


are y 
and the Barbary corſairs. The ky he ale . 
arbary corſairs. power of the inguiſitiog 


is limited to eceleſiaſtical matters, and catho 
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by theduke's gallies, who ate often ſent out on a cruize 
againſt the cor airs of Barbary. The 3 ſtands 
on a rock in the ſea, near which is the Lazaretto, where 


duke draws à great revenue, is the monopoly of 
brandy, tobacco, and ſalt ; but that, with the heavy 
duties, makes proviſions dear. The Turks, who are 
not ſlaves, live in a particular quarter, as do the licenſed 


22 is performed. Another ſource, from which 
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and waſhes, both for their. 
here is reckoned from. ſun- ſet- 
PPP Cc 
The Italian language is corrupted Latin, but ſince the 
revival of Arts in Italy, it hath been ſo much refined, 
that it is now deemed elegant, ſoft, and ſmooth.” The 
pureſt Italian is ſpoken in_Tufcany.. The Roman Ca- 
tholic religion here predominates, and the exports. Are 


4 


eee 


J » = 
hands and faces. The day 
{et to ſun-ſet, as the Athenians 


yy 
; 


Proteltants. Leghorn is the fee of a biſhop. and refi- || chiefly wine, oil, perfumes, fruits, and ſilks. * 
dence of # hs has a fine ducal palace and a noble | ers alſo expend lag ſums of money in Italy, ar 
cathedral. 7 3 „ || chafing pictures, curivlities, antiquities, relics, Kc. Dr; 
Sienna, 2 98 city, 38 miles ſouth of Flo- Goldſmith thus ſpeaks, of e e ee An 
rence. It has a fertile pleaſant territory of near 65 miles In florid beauty, groves and fields appear, 
ſquare. The city is clean, neat and healthy, but not Man ſeems the only growth that.dwindles here z...... 


ulous, . The inhabitants are polite, and ſpeak the 
Tallan language in its utmoſt purity. The walls are 
adarned With many high towers of brick, and the ftreets 
duet with bricks ſet edge-ways. Here i the fe of an 
archbiſhop... and the cathedral is a very magnificent 
Gothic pile, being very large, and covered with the fineſt 
marble, curiouſly wrought both within and, without; 
but what is particularly admired. in this ſtructure, is the 
pavement, which conſiſts of the moſt coſtly . marble, 
. curiouſly inlaid with gems, ſo as to repreſent, in a mofl 
maſterly. manner, the hiſtories of the Old Teſtament, 
This Work, which is juſtly eſteeme fine to be trod 


d too 
upon, is covered with boards; but theſe can be eaſily 
removed to gratify the curioſity of a ſtranger. Directiy 
under the cathedral lies St. John's church, the entrance 
to which is at the foot of the hill, One may lock down 
into the latter js. a grate in the pavement of the 
former. 'The arms of this city are Romulus and Remus 
ſucking a wolf, for it pretends to have been a colony 
founded by theſe, two brothers. "Near the ſenate-houſe 
is a tower, called La Mangiana, noted for its curi 
chimes, but they only play on folemn occaſions. _ 
ſquare before the ſenate - houſe is a marble fountain, & 
executed. Charles V. founded an cara here, \ 
at pteſent, is in a declining condition. Here is a ca{lle, 
| but it was never a place of much ſtrength ; and neat it 
js a riding : ſchool. Fronting the cathedral is a ſpaciqus 
and -well-endowed hoſpital, founded by a ſhoe-maker, 
who is- interred. in the church, and, as a' reward for his | 
liberality, hath been canonized. Over the flatue 
erected to his memory is this appoſite inſcription, Stor : 
ultra crepidam ; i. e. The 3 went beyond 
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| that the poſterity of Gomer, the ſon of Ja 


the country, In thoſe early ages, when the 


[On the declenſion of the 


4 Contrafted faults 


4 thro” all his manners 


" Nen reign, bf 1 
Tho poor, luxurious ;, tho fubmiſfive; ain. 


i T ho' grave, yet trifling, zealous, yet untrue; 


And e en in penance, planning fins anewm. 
1 1 the loſs of wealth is 5 re ſupply d 3 — 
3 B arts, the ſplendid wrecks of former pride- WI 


+744 2 "S000 may be ſeen in bloodleſs pomp arra d 8 
«© The paſte- board triumph and 3 n 


beguil' 1 4 p 
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TE. biſtory of the antient Romans is ſo, intimate 

Fer, connected with thoſe of other nations, that the 
m 

to in our account of the reyalutions of the ſeveral cou 
tries which they attacked, .ſubdued or were driven from 
at different periods. In this place, therefore, to ſpealt 
locally, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that, with reſpect to 
its original inhabitants, the moſt, probable conjecture is, 
dt, ochere the | ef, and grand» 

ſon of Noah, came ſoon after the diſperſion into Europe, 


and peopled the greater part of it i the ſouthern | 
countries, namely, Greece, Gaul, Italy, and Spain, 'The 


nations, Which in antient authors are ſaid to have mz 
the firſt ſettlements in Italy, were the Umbri, the Au- 
ſones, the Opici, the Oſci, the Siculi, the Tuſci, the 
Ligures, and the Veneti: afterwards the Celtes of Gaul 

and the Greeks, poſſeſſed themſelves of a great. 0 
om 


began to extend their territories, Italy, like moſt othe 


countries, was parcelled out into a great number of 
ſtates, who were all graduall fubdued * Romans. 


IE have already, in deſcribing the various ſtates of 
VV Italy, mentioned many local. circumſtances rela- 
tive to the cuſtoms, manners, religion, language, forces, | 
revenues, &c. of the Italians, and ſeveral particulars 
peculiar to certain diſtrifts. We have therefore only to 
add the following general obſervations. ., - 
The Italians are uſually well- proportioned, though 
their complexions are none of the beſt. As to dreſs, they 
follow the faſhions of the countries on which they bor- 
der, or .to which are ſubject, namely, thoſe of 
France, Spain, and Germany. With reſpect to their | 
genius I 7 | 
muſic, they excel greatly, and leave the other nations of 
Europe far behind them ; but their muſic ſeems too ſoft 
and effeminate to deſerve all the praiſe. beſtowed on it; 
and their houſes are far inferior to thoſe of England, in 
reſpe& of convenience. No country hath produced bet- 
ter politicians, hiſtorians, poets, painters, and ſculptors, 
fince the revival of the arts and ſciences, exclufive of | 
thoſe of aiieſentt times. They are affable, -courteous, in- 
genious, ſober, and ready witted ; but jealous, vindic- 
tive; laſcivious, ceremonious, and ſuperftitious. In their 


the Italians · ſeem to be a good medium between | | 
| Naples and 


the French and Spaniards, neither ſo 


ay and volatile as 


8 nor ſo grave and ſelemn as the other. Boiled 
Inails, ferved up with oil and pepper, ot fried in oil, and 


the, hinder parts of frogs, are reckoned dainty diſhes. 
Kites, Es i ge magpies, are alſo eaten, not 
only-by the common people; but the better fort. . Wine 
is dr Wo both in ſummer and winter, cooled by ice. 
or ſnow... The wotnen admire yellow: hair, as the Roman | 
ladies and courtefans formerly did. They alſo uſe paint 


9 
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taſte in architecture, painting, carving, and 


1525, who gave it; to 


| 'of Auſtria, which now poſſeſſes it, . 


1e dec | : Roman empixe, the Hun, 
Goths, Vandals, Heruli, and other northern nation! 
paſſed the Alps, and ſeized on the greateſt part of it. Alter | 
them came the Lombards, or Longbeards, and erected a - 
kingdom in the northern part of it, which was over- 
ee ene 

r tin 7 or eB na td EE. 
3 .The ſugeeflors of Charlemagne claimed, and for ſon 
time poſſeſſed, the ſovereignty of Italy; but their civil. 
either to aſſume or purchaſe the ſovereignty of the ſeveral 
ſtates over which they preſidec. * 

Savoy and Piedmont, in time, fell to the lot of the 
counts of Maurienne, the anceſtors of his preſent Sardi- 
nian majeſty, whoſe father became king of Sardinia, by 
virtue of the quadruple alliance 9 in 1718, Vic- 
tor Amadeus, the preſent king, was born in 1726, and 
ſucceeded his father Charles — in 1773. | 

The Milaneſe went through ſeveral hands; but was at 
length, poſſeſſed by the . Charles V. about the year 
It remained with that crown till the French were driven 
out of Italy, by the Imperialiſts, in 1706. Theſe were 
diſpoſſeſſed of it in 1743, but by the emperor's ceſſion of 
Sicily to the preſent king of Spain, it returned 
to the Houſe of Auftria, who governs it by a viceroy 


|. The duchy of Mantua was formerly governed Bike 


family of Gonzaga, who adhering to France, the terri- 
tory was fortified,” as a fief of Me, W to the houſe 

| de laſt duke dying 
ale iſſue; but Guaſtella Was ſeparated from 


in 1748, and made part of the duchy of mm.. 
Id Kt gurt 6f Parmia was hatural fan to pope Paul 


material of their tranſactions are related or alluded 


wars at home ſoon gave an opportunity to their governors, 


® bs . 
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III. the duchy having been annexed to the holy ſee in conquered it y turns, "The Normans under IP 
1545, by N FI. Tha deſcendants of the houſe | drove out the dens, Fas by their connections with 
of Farneſe terminated in the late queen „ . Spain, || the Greeks eſtabliſhed while the reſt of Eur 
whoſe fon, his preſent Catholic majeſty, obtained that || was a in monkiſh i orance, a moſt 
duchy, and his nephew now holds it with the duchy of f mo flouriſhed jn arts an arms. About the 
Placentia. 1166, the popes: deing then all-powerful in Europe. 
The Venetians were formerly the moſt formidable ma- their i — es broke into the ' fucceflion of Tanereg's 
ritime power in Europe. In'1193 they conquered Con- line, 175 ples and Sicily at laſt came into the poſſef.. 
ſtantinople itſelf, and held it for ſome time, together with [| fion of the FE, and the houſe of Arjou,” with ſome 
Sony part of the ern - 2 and bo Good 3 and tragieal geh and eld Ie till the 
of 2 to a, by the 0 | iards drove them pur in I it was chen 2 
3 4 dip to their bars. of as it loft | 55 0 the erown o S an: 
— the Indian trade. By de che Turks took from ernment ab c, was 5 Opp 
them their moſt valuable poſſeſſions on the continent, and hit fg gave rife to the famous ook Maſk 
ſo late as the year 171 loſt the Morea. _ naillo, à young 9 without ſhoes LE 
The Genoeſe, for ſome time, difputed the empire of |] His Y Aer 
the Mediterranean Sea wirh the Venetians, but were ſel- haughty Spaniards o aboliſh the o 
dom or never able to maintain their on indepetyd o to confirm the liberties f the 
Ar land, a4, being generally y protected, and fometimes -fi could be re · eſtabliſhed Face he 
rench and Im e At preſent they throug s continual agitations of So: mid, — 
ran of revenue y ſufficient to preſerve the || he was put to death at the Head of his mob, N 
ce of à ſovereign N 1 5 and Sicil . with the Spaniards tffl the 2 
e great duchy of Tuſcany belonged: to the emperors | $796, tt the arch-duke Vein afterwards emperor, 
of Germany, who governed it by deputies, till the year | n of the kin By virtue of yarjouz 
1240, when the famous diſtinction of the Gwelphs, who | kar which bad in Go Don Qarlos, the king 
were the partizans of the pope, and the Gibellines, who }| of Spain's fon, to the poſſeſſion of Parma and Pla- 
were in the emperor's intereſt, took place. The popes | a new war broke out in 173 783. between the 
then perſuaded the Imperial governments in Tuſcany to houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon, about the und of 
t themſelves under r he procefion of the church; but || Naples, and Don Carlos was received into the 
he Florentines, ini time, formed themſetves into where he was. proclaimed king of both Sicilies. hy 
a'free . and bravely defended their liberties was followed by a very bloody _— but the 125 
apainft both artics by turns. Faction at laſt ſhook their |{ effuſion of blood was" ſto pped by 2 peace between 
1 the family of ik before they were || France and the emperor,” to which the courts of 
clared princes or re Ao in verned Florence, || Madrid: and. Naples: at firſt demurred, but -afterwards 
ongh the rights and privileges of the EN ſeemed ſtil! |: 85 in 1736, and Don Carlas remained king of 
- 6 exit. "The Medici, particularly Coſmo, who was de- Na 
Krvediy calfed rhe father of his country, being in the Woh _ acceſſion to the erowii of 8 27 in 1759, 
Marel with the Venetians in the immenſe profits [| it being found that his wok ſon was 
be Eaft India trade, before the diſcoveries made by the || capacitated for reignin reſigned the 68828 . 
eſe. | His revenue, in ready money, which ex- Naples to his third 1 . on, bag 5 is now the re 
Hoy that of wo Hilo fone prince in Europe, enabled rand VT. of the Two Sicities, under the name of Fezal 
11 6 


his fucceflors to ſovereign power, and pope Pius V. 
ve Alon of his defcendants, Coſmo, (the great patron pal power is now erdenty Le a low ebb. The 
0 0 Jeſuits, who are not improperly called its = 


arts) the title of great duke of Tuſcany, in 1750, 
2 Wonne in his Eamity to the death o Gaſton de I faries, ' has been exterminated out 0 r 
Naples and Portugal; and is but erated in omen 


jeis in 1773, who left no iſſue. The great duchy 
was then claimed by the emperor Charles VI. as a fief of ¶ popiſh countries. The pope . 875 is treated by Ro- 
man- catholic princes with very little more ceremon 


e empire, and given to his ſon-in-law the duke of Lor- 
ain, and late epipetar, in lieu of the duchy of Lorrain, || than is due to him as biſkop of Rome, and poſſeſſed of 


* 


* 


Which was ceded to France A fa Leopold, his ſe- þ| a temporal principality. This humiliation, it is reaſon- 
cond. ſon, brother to the p emperor, is now grand {| able to believe, will terminate in a total ſeparation from 
ike, ind Tuſcany Mares a. a new face. Leghorn, which | the holy fee of all its foreign emoluments, which even, 
oe to him, carries on à great trade, and ſeveral ſhips¶ fince the beginning of the preſent century, were immenſe, 
confiderabfe force are nom ſtationed on the Tuſ- and to the reducing his holineſs to the exerciſe of his 

= to prevent the depredations 'of the infidels. }| eccleſiaſtical functions as firft biſhop of Chriſtendom. 
Few countries have under . Wb greater viciflitudes of John Angelo Brafchi, the \preſen pope, was born in 
py icily, chiefly owing to the}| 1717, elected to the om * in 1775, ; and took 

SOON | and Saracens | ho Sa oa ius V. 
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ang FO * Ae The 
great valle by of min and even e 
is 9 . iful, and the 
Tokay, exceeds alt. others in 
fiſh, and all 11 5 of vet 
beafts and various Kinds 
fron, buckwheat, r 


2 Scythian nation, who. poſſeſſed themſelves 

of it in the 7 J centu It lies between, 

| the 18th and 22d d af long and 45th and 

A rth lat. is 300 miles long, 200 broad, has 
uſtria 


1 H 2 e 3th ben ee eg 


dies àhound, #s 2 wild 
== * faf- 
9 'Dheffits, Nr 3 


C untains nortb, 82 ſouth, Moravia, 
21290 W wet welt, A. Walachia and 1 


dare, aa whale; hs Water 4 * e en 4505 15 5 5 Rn 2 
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A xcent countries, p 
land; but the Lowlands, 
by ſeveral lakes. \ 
"Hungary is divided into Upper and Lower. The 


cluſive of  Fivers, arg watered 


e on the Bodr 


ogh, which gives name to a 


| dufte that contains ſeveral inconſiderable towns, and 


many vine yards that yield excellent wine, particularly 
that which 2 its name from Tokay, a conſiderable 
town, pleaſantly ſituated near the conflux of the Theis 
and Bodrogh. hough the wine properly called Tokay, 

ows only” on one mountain, yet that of the neigh- 
Fourhood f but little inferior, and uſually paſſes under 
the ſame name. 

Skepus, a caftle, which gives name to a county of 
Fee; abounding in ſome parts with fruitful corn 
ds, rich paſtures Me and flax, and in others with 

s and mounta as ſome of which are among. the 
loftieft of the Carpathian chain. No wine is made in 
part of it, but it has ſome iron and copper mines. 

N thi the caftle of Skepus i is a cavern, in which all the 

ink the water is fluid, but in ſummer large quantities 
of ict is brought from it for coolin ng their liquors. The 
principal towns in the county, beliges the D 
ate Leutſchau, Kaſmark, and Lublyo. The two fir 
are walled. Vitriol, or copperas, not vr guſhes out 
from the mines of "this county, but breaks forth alfo 
rom the ſurface of the ground. The village « of Voc- 
. is famous for i its medicinal ſprin 8. c 
Erlau, a conſiderable city and biſhop's ſee, 45 ALA 
norch. eat of Buda, has a caſtle and warm bath, and in 
the nei 
rounded with old walls and bulwarks, and is the capital 
of the county of Heves, / in which are ſeveral other 
tons. To this county is united that of the Jaſi or 
Philiſti, with Great Cumania. The principal town of 
che une Jaſs-Bereay, which is large and well built, 
hd ad frands fertile count 
Wisla. & or Waretin, a well fortified city in 
He coun 0 Bihar, being the fre of a biſhop, fituate 
on the 'oros, 110 Miles "eaſt of Buda. It has 
à ftrung caftle on the eaſt ſide, and the epithet of Great, 


* 


to diſtinguiſh it from Litte-Waradib, in the county of 
Bin chat of Bihar is alſo Debretzen, / 2 royal free 
| [| chiefly - inhabited by pr 


town, which 1 is large and populous. . 

Temes-Var, a rong town on the river Beg, beir ng 
the capital of the Bancat, or territory to which it gives 
name, and 8 (one ſmall diftrict xcepted, chat Was 


enititely to the empreſ5rqueen. , 
dng town in the Bannat, called Lugos, Bae 
Speis, beſides others of Jeſs note. 
py 10 e Hun ngary the e places "© ING 
Nitra, on a river of th 
but mean d llt ton, "with a 
cathedral, are in che caſtle.” 
fortified place on the Wap 400 the only place in 
parts Which could make end againft an enemy. 
Preſhurg, the capital of the kingdom, called by the 
inhabitants Pofony and Preſporen, ſituated on the Da- 
nube, about 46, miles eaſt from Vienna. The caſtle, 
which" the fegalia are ke ands on a hill 9 2 — 
town. Here the ſtates a emblc ez and in the cathedral, 
dedicated to Mirtin, the ſover 1s crowned: The 
town is not oy Jarges, -nor of pai, but is yery, an- 
tient, pleaſantly ſituated: 5 ud, jo ood air. . 
fortificatiohs afe only a doub all 1 itch... In 
lower ſubilrbs'is a "Hil „Where the, { = gn, ae corq 
nation, goes of arfeback, and brantliſhes. St. Se St. St 
ſword towards the four cardinal $ ints, 7 8 
he or ſhe Will defend their, count 
Beſides che cathetral, there are er ther 2200 and 
one Eutheran Thürch, gp 4 Jets college, three con- 


vents,” and two "Roſpital Ital 5 5 95 


un te Macs hap the arth 
Fin chief ter, 50 Chancellor of of the 
m, 1 5 natus of the. and prince of the 
Holy Roman empire. 
Lepto-Ujvar-Hradek, a caſtle which gives name to a 
county every where full of mountains and rocks, higher 


than thoſe of the Alps; one in Lee called Beni- 
Lova, i is 3000 paces perpendicular in height. They abound 


ſhop, whoſe palace and 


00d. are vineyards, The town is ſur- 


"HONG AR v. 
att Germany and Po- | 


] 


poldſtadt, a 10 85 


reſidence of th t 7 
relideno e 


in 1 os oy in. 
is a caſtle ſituated at the n of . 
eaſt ſide, commanding the greateſt 


men are employed in 
_— to the Turks, at the treaty of Belgrade, in 1739) | 
here is: ano- 


| better foldiers than, anechanies,. and, hy 


ſame. N a well peopled 


* minerals, and medicinal ſprings, with caverns, 
4 


royal demeſnes, dalt- Works, gontrihutions, cuſtams, &c. 


MACS 
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in Which are wagy eurioi 3 ae | phe 

exhalations from. ſome of, the — 

birds in their flig oyer them. * 
Gran, a royal, ree town n the r. whexe it | 

5 8 270 the river Gran, 35 miles from Preſb — 

5 from Vienna. Here fy ſome, natural warm 5 
hen this cit 


e N y.the the e in 1590, 


Sir Thomas ; £80 jg of Wardour caſtle, d 
xm 3 ſuch a maße that the emper — 
created him a count o ire, n Pons 
"made him a; baron 7 Eng! e 1 de are 1 
enjoyed by his polterity. The neighbouring hg 
very pleaſant and fruitful, and yields — _ 
The tawn is well fortified, gives name to 2 c e 
has a caſtle, on a high rock, in which is the 


but the archbiſhop, ho is primate of . 
at Preſburg, and the chapter at Tirnau, 1 & 


There arg two ns * the. name of Buda, th 10 0011 
and the New. Old Buda is but a poor mean Pace byt 
the New is- a rags free town, 120 ng on the 


75 miles from Preſburg, and 106 from Vie 
5 fortified, 8 4 was the capital of the king 
until it was ſeized A 


ds it continued till a 
on 
11 1 


are ſeveral warm baths, of which. 4 Ir maderate, 
that they are immediate fit either for pathing or aa 
; but others are fo hot, that they cannot be uſed until 
mixed with cold, water, or conveyed to, col im other 
baths. The town has Tanten ſuburbs. "be neigh- 
bouring country yields a good red wine, and excellent 
melons. y.the town is the iſland; of St. Andrew, 
in the Danube, 0 miles long, and eight broad : a 
near it, on the banks of the rixer, is the town. A 4 
Andrew, which makes a better figure than Buda it 
A few miles alſo below Buda is + another if 


Eſepel, which formerly belonged t. to prince Eugen 5 
had a ſeat in the neighbourhood, where he often 5 


From the ſame prince a pleaſant mountain, that uns iam 


5 rips 


the Danube and is covered wit 8 and vineyarfls, is 
called Eugene Promontory. the. here i AνEÜt 
a quarter of a league in breadtn. ocz 


ay cds 
ants. ver 
mines ſtill Produce a Be Fa quantity of ore „Uthe 


ſhort of what they did, foxmer] y) and et 0 π KE 
the mines. 1s Jo 


Cremnitg, the capital of the [county of ee con- 
tains a mint, hut the mines are ſo exhauſted as (carge © 


deſerve working. | 9 03 
Feier, cryel,, R 


chemnita, the principal mine e in ten 


The Hungarians are * 7 
x Wages N 
cholars. nobilit/ 3 u 

drunkenneſs... The genere are and well made. be 
[ſhave the; leave whiſkers on the upper lip, 


eir 


, 25 Furs on, the head, a;gloſe;\badied, gat ITS 


and a ſhort-clogk buckjed-under-the army ip order 


to leave the right-hand at.hherty... Lhe hon, hg 
a broad ſword and battle ax, ee rr — ove 


n foot. are r ukes. Here are five 1 
h „the igarian,, Sglavonian, MW 
bras. * Latin. hqugh not above. A fourth, part 


of the people are Roman catholics,1 yet that eligiog;tis 
the eſtabliſhed one. But proteſtants, and. particularly 
thoſe of the Greek ek © are tolerated, and Jaws — 


dnp eos /7 The trade. Kea nde is in d 


Jews ang Greek 8. Stetulot $0.69 w-Hncn 
he uſtrigns have, had d.;the, crown. of 


Hyngory io 
leben ever funce 1597018nd it was Beg fes 
on A hears male of. the houſe of Auſtria in 25872 
in 1723, in caſe of their failure, upon the heir ferwalf 
The ſtares/ conkift of the, per karg barops,, gentry; and 
royal tons. Kent + J bite "46 rh 0 

The ordinary revenue of this, kingdom. e 4 


million ſterling, ariſing from the mines, duties on eattley 


The fartifications and 
the frontiers 
government. 


. riſone conſtantly maintained on 
inſt the Turks, are a great expence to the 
8 can eaſily bring into the field 
. men, regulars and militia ; for there are 50, ooo 

actual pay, an — the provinces furniſh the other 50, ooo, 
—— they are wanted. 


A I —= Tran- 


r oe ee ens —_ 4 
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II. Trapſylvania, antiently Dacia, had its modern 
"name fram its fituation Trans-Sylvas, that is, beyond 
the woods vr foreſts. It is ſituated to the ſouth of Hun- 
gary, being about 160 miles long and 150 broad. Its 
mountains yield ſilver, iron, lead, copper, quickſilver, 
rock ſalt, *cinnabar, ſulphur, vitriol, ſalt-petre, anti- 
mony, red ochre, iſinglaſs, and other minerals, 
-feveral of them are clothed with vines. Many petrifying, 
falt, and medicinal fprings, cold and hot, with a great 


| "variety of plants, are alſo found among them, The 


fields and vallies are rich and fertile, yielding corn, 
'pulſe, and fruits, and the forefts abound with buffaloes, 
elke, ſtags, wild-goats, bears, foxes, martins, lynxes, 
ermines, beavers, Wild- aſſes, wolves, bees, &c. Vaſt 
numbers alſo of black cattle and horſes are bred here. 
Of the latter there is a wild ſort, with manes hanging 


down to the ground. The principal rivers are the 


Szamos, the Maros, and the Aluta. As to the inhabi- 
-tants, they are of ſeveral forts, as Hungarians, Saxons, 
Walachians, Armenians, . — 7 reeks, Raſcians 
or Servians, anda people of Tartar origin, called Sekli. 
Here are alſo Jews and Zigduns, or gypſies, as in Hun- 
„ regard to religion, Roman catholics, pro- 
8 „Grecks, and Armenians, are all tolerated here. 
The proteſtants are much more numerous than the 
Roman catholics. For a long time this country was 
«chiefly . waywodes, ſet up and fupported 
ſometimes by the Turks, and ſometimes by the emperors 
of Germany. In 1713 Michael Apaffi, the laſt of theſe 
waywodes, dying without iſſue, Tranſylvania was an- 
nexed to Hungary, without re to the claims of the 
Rakotzi family; and, fince 1722, hath been made here- 
-ditary to the princes and princeſſes of the houſe of Au- 
ria, whereas before the prince ſucceeded by free elec- 
tion. The ſtates, like thoſe of Hungary, confift of the 


rm or clergy, - nobility,” gentry, and royal towns. | 


of the royal, or any other towns here, contain 

= leaſt circumſtance to render them worthy of a de- 
On. 4 174 + * . ; Rr” 

III. Sclavonia extends from the Adriatic to the Black 

Sea. Modern Sclavonia has the Drave on the north, 

and the Save on the ſouth, terminating eaſtward on the 

Danube, and weſtward on Carniola, and extending 


about 300 miles from caſt to weſt, and 70 from north to | 
| bourhood are a great many vine and olive-yards, with a 


South,” where broadeſt. It takes its name from the 
Sclavi, a fan nation, who, about the time of the 


_ emperor Juſtinian, poſſeſſed "themſelves of this and the 


ighbouring countries. 'The inhabitants are a mixture 


Sclavonia was long fubje& to the Venetians, afterwards 
to the Turks, by whom the greateſt part of it was ceded. 
to the houſe of Auſtria, at the treaty of Carlowitz. In 
1746 it was united to Hungary by the empreſs-queen. 


und have alſo diets of their own.” A viceroy, or 


Zevel; und the foit friiitful in corn, wine, and paſture. | 


eathdlie'; yet there are many of the Greek church. To | 


inary ſubſidies gran 
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of Sclavonians, Croats, Walachians, Germans, Vene- | 


tiuns, Turks, Servians or Raſcians, and Hungarians. || was alſo the ſtation of the Roman fleet for the Adriatic, 


Belgrade. It was particularly remark- | 
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5 ne 


country, derive their origin from the Sclavi 

the Sclavonian W In the late war 56880 
were raiſed in this country and 20,000 in Sclavonia for 
the ſervice, of the empreſs queen. Both horſe and foot 
are good ſoldiers, eſpecially the former, ſerving for much 
the ſame purpoſes as the huſſars, pandours, and other 


and irregulars. The foil, where cultivated, is fruitful in 


wine and oil, and many other products; but being 2 
frontier any it is uſually very much ravaged in war 
Here is one biſhopric, but not any univerſity, ſeminary, 
or YR, wo Wenne. 8 * r | 15 
matia belongs to the Venetians, Auſtri 

Turks and Ragufags 3 that is, the former 3 
maritime places and the three other powers the reſt. The 
language is Sclavonian, the religion Romiſh ; the moun. 
tains are clad with olives, vines, myrtles, and ſhee 

and lined with gold, filver, and 1 ei ores, and the 


|| plains are fertile. The inhabitants are of Walachian 


extraction, for the name of the country is a contraQi 
of Mauro-Walachia, that is, Black Walachia 4 and the 
Walachians, it is ſaid, are the deſcendants of the Ro- 
man colonies that were antiently planted in theſe coun- 
tries. There is a people in this country and Carniola, 
called Uſcocks, a rough ſavage race, much addicted to 
rapine, and noted for their agility, ſkipping like goats 
among the mountains, from rock to rock. Their lan- 
guage is Walachian, and their religion the Greek, or 
omething like it, 9 | 

Lara, the ſee of an archbiſhop, and the capital of 
Venetian Dalmatia. It ſtands 150 miles from Venice 
on a ſmall peninſula or iſland, for it is ſeparated from the 
land only by a deep ditch, into which. the ſea flows at 
high-water, under a draw-bridge. Here is a capacious 
harbour, and a citadel in which the proveditor, or 
vernor of Dalmatia reſides, and the town is otherwiſe ſo 
well fortified, that it is deemed impregnable. To ſup- 
ply the want of freſh water, the raip is carefully pre- 
ſerved in ciſterns. The cathedral is dedicated to old 
Simeon, who took the child Jeſus in his arms, and 
whoſe body, they pretend, is ſtill preſerved in it. The 
city is very antient, and contains many magnificent 
ſtructures, particularly the archbiſhop's palace, the arſe- 
nal, the magazines, convents, hoſpitals, barracks, &c. 

Cliſſa, a ſtrong town on an eminence. In the neigh- 


very important paſs, leading from Turkey into Dalmatia. 

alona, at preſent a ſmall place on the gulph, but 
antiently the capital of Illyricum, and a Roman colony, 
noted for its purple dye, its helmets, coats of mail, &c. It 


and the place to which Diocleſian frequently retired. 
Raguſa is a ſmall republic, which, in its conſtitution, 
much reſembles Venice, the government being almoſt 


entirely in the hands of the nobles. The chief i- 
| | ſend repreſentatives to the diets of Hungary, | tian dog 


_ Epidaurus. At preſent it is a ſmall; but 


wel 
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25 diſſeminated into Aſia, Africa and Europe, — 


: \ 8 the various parts of the Turkiſh empire are 


| muſt refer our readers for a deſcription of the 
countries under the Ottoman government in 
the two former, to our account of thoſe quarters of the 
globe. In our ſurvey of Aſiatic Turkey, we have not 
only deſcribed the. provinces, &c. belonging to the 
Turks in that part of the world, but have included-all 


that is remarkable relative to their cuſtoms, manners, | 


characters, religion, hiſtory, &c. We have therefore, 
at preſent, only locally to conſider Turkey in Europe. 
his part of the Ottoman empire conſiſts of the Da- 
nubian Provinces, Little Tartary and Greece. 
 DANUBIAN PROVINCES. 
THESE countries are bounded by the Mediterranean 
on the ſouth, by the Hungarian provinces on the north 
by Afia on the eaſt, and the Adriatic on the weſt. Th. 
are 6500 miles long, 420 broad, have a fertile foil 
which is badly cultivated, and a wholeſome air at all 
times except where the plague rages. We ſhall now 
| deſcribe the provinces in order. b 
I. Romania, the antient Thrace, is about 280 miles 
in length and 180 in breadth. The whole is well 
watered; the mountainous are cold, and . level 
parts towards the ſea are warm and fertile. This pro- 
vince is governed by a beglerbeg, who is the chief in 
Europe, and three ſangiacs ; and contains, | 
Conſtantinople, the capital of the whole Ottoman 
empire, and the reſidence of the grand ſeignior. This 
City is admirably fituated on a point of land which is 
waſhed by the ſea of Marmora to the ſouth, and by the 
Boſphorus to the eaſt and north; hence it hath not only 
a fine proſpect, but a water communication with various 
parts of the empire. It was antiently called Byzan- 
tium, afterwards Conſtantinople, from Conſtantine the 
Great, and ſometimes the Porte, on account of its being 
the fineſt port in Europe. It ftands in 41 deg. north 
lat. and 24 deg..40 min. 8 at the diſtance of 
1435 miles ſouth-eaft from London. It is ſeparated 
from Aſia by 2 canal, is of a triangular form, and, 
including the ſuburbs, coyers a great deal of ground. 
The ftreets are badly paved, narrow and dark; the 
houſes built of wood and mortar, low and mean, and 
the fortifications old; decayed, and unimportant. Here 
are 22 gates, fix towards the land, the reſt towards the 
ſea. The innumerable bagnios, bazars, ſeraglios, and 
moſques with their minarets, make a fine appearance at 
a diſtance. - Fires are frequent, and the only method of 
preventing the conflagration from: ſpreading is to blow 
up a number of them. The moſques, of which there 
are ſeven called royal, are handſome buildings, in de- 
tached ſituations, ſurrounded by lofty trees and adorned 
by fountains, Near the harbour ſtands the ſeraglio, 
which is a collection of royal buildings, a mile and 2 
half in circumference ; below the palace are the gardens 
from whence the coaſt of Leſſer Aſia preſents a fine pro- 
ſpect. The hall of Audrerice, for foreign ambaſſadors, 
is amazingly magnificent, and contains a moſt ſuperb 
throne ; not only this hall, but the grand ſeignior's and 
woman's apartments, the mint, infirmary, kitchens, 
ſtables, treaſury, great council chamber, &c. &c. are 
within the compaſs of the ſeraglio. Annually 40, ooo 
cart- Ioads of wood and 40, ooo oxen are conſumed in it 
for fuel and food. The moſt magnificent moſque. is that 
of St. Sophia, which ſtands Fas 5 to the great gate of 
the ſeraglio, upon an eminence, from whence e is 
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figure without, 110 paces long and 80 broad, but ay 


pears of a circular form within. In the front of it is 2 
portico ſupported by marble columns, and a grand cupola 
covers part of the temple, being 30 yards in diameter, 
and is ſuſtained by four great pilfars eight fathoms in 
thickneſs; it receives light from 24 windows in it. 
There are upwards of 100 pillars in this moſque, of the 
moſt curious marble, ſome of them porphyry and Egyp- 
tian granate, and the whole building lined or wainſcotted 
with marble : beſides this moſque are others little 
inferior to it ; particularly that built by the emperor 
Solyman :- the Validea, a moſque founded by the mother 
of Mahomet IV. and the new moſque built by ſultan 
Achmet. Theſe and the reſt have uſually hoſpitals, 
and endowed ſchools belonging to each of them; bug 
the onl Wer in them are er for candles, 
ivory balls and large chryſtal globes; no painting or 
imagery are ſuſfered_ in any of them 3 the Turks Fave 
broke down or defaced the cherubims and paintings with 
which St. Sophia was adorned. The floors are covered 
with carpets, and there is a marble pulpit in every one 
of them, from whence the Mollas ſometimes preach to 
the people. Here are feveral Greek and Armenian, a 
few Roman catholic and one Lutheran church. The 
Atmeidan, where horſe-races were antiently run, is ſtil} 
put to the fame uſe almoſt as it was formerly; for here the 
Turks throw the gerit or dart, riding full ſpeed at the 
mark. This ſquare is of the ſame di ns it was 
formerly, viz: 400 paces long and roo broad; but moſt 
of the fine ſtatues and obeliſks which were in it are 
deſtroyed : one grand obeliſk, conſiſting of one piece of 
granate marble, ſtill remains entire, being 50 feet high, 
and ending in a point. At the ſouth end of the city is 
the caſtle of ſeven, or rather eight towers, for an eighth 
hath been lately added, the whole ſerving as a ſtate 


priſon. WP 8 

In the markets for live cattle, ſlaves of all ages and 
ſexes ate ſold, and theſe are generally chriſtians; but 
where any of the girls have a good ſhare of beauty, that 
may recommend them to men of e, they are kept 
in handſome lodgings „and provided 
with good cloaths and whatever elſe may recommend 
ham to de puff. 702 
The circumference of this eity, including gardens, 
ſuburbs, &c. is very great, and the inhabitants exceeding 
numerous, conſiſting not only of Turks, but of a great 
number of Greeks and other Chriſtians, Armenians, 
Jews, &c. but the plague often makes dreadful havock 
among them. The environs are pleaſant, and greater 
liberty is experienced in the ſuburb of Galata than any 
other part of the Ottoman empire, as even taverns are 
tolerated. Pera is another ſuburb near Galata, where 
ambaſſadors and miniſters of foreign princes reſide; and 
here are the beſt buildings belonging to Conſtantinople. 
| The town of Scutari, though it ſtands on the Aſian 
ſide of the Boſphorus, is alſo reckoned another ſuburb of 
this capital, and ſeparated from the city by that ſtreight, 


a * 


| which is upwards of a mile over. Here the ſultan has 


another ſeraglio, to which he frequently goes over with 
the ladies. Scutari is a large populous town, to which 
the merchants of Perſia and other eaſtern countries re- 
ſort, and ſupply the city of Conſtantinople with what · 
ever the eaſt affords. | . 8. 1 


Adrianople, the ſecond city in this empire, is about 


eight miles in circumference ; the antient name was 
Oreſtes, but it received its modern name from the em- 
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a gentle deſcent to the ſea ſhore. It is of a ſquare. 
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peror Adrian, who rebuilt it after it had been — 


404 
by an earthquake. It ſtands on a fine plain in a fruitful 


country, well watered by rivers and rivulets, the chief 
of which is Mariza. The pleaſantneſs of the place fre- 
uently brings the grand ſeignior hither, where he has a 
lio equal in beauty, though not in dimenſions, to 
that of Conſtantinople. Here are alſo ſeveral grand 
moſques ; but the private houſes are a# meanly built as 
thoſe of the metropolis. | 
Philippopoli received its name from king Philip, the 
father of Alexander the Great. It is fituate in an ex- 
tenſive plain on the_river Mariza, 200 miles. north-weſt 
of tinople, _ It is inhabited Eiefy y chriſtians 


of the Greek communion, and is the ſee of one of their 


2 There 
ies, but neither of 


t city, and ſtood in the mid- 
mount Hemus 

ia, is 380 miles long, -180 broad. It is 
* e beglerbeg of Rumelia, with four ſub-: 


ia, which is ſeparated 


ube on 

up wards — 100. in breadth from north to ſouth. 
Spital city Belgrade is ſituate at the confluence of the 
Danube and the Save, miles ſouth-eaſt of Vienna. 
is was lately a large beautiful city, ſtrongly fortified, 
and defended by one 2 the ſtrongeſt caſtles in Europe, 
and inhabited by chriſtians, It has been often taken and 
retaken ;; it was taken by the Chriſtians, commanded by 
prince Eugene of Savoys on the aad of Auguſt 1717, 
and the Auſtrians: remained in poſſeſſion of it till the 
Fear 1 39, when, by French mediation, it was yielded 
to the TT urks, but the 1 — my 
demoliſhed in | purſuance: of that treaty; .. now the 
Turks remain poſſeſſed of Belgrade, = the entire pro- 
vince of . Servia, and all the country. ſouth of the Da- 
nube and the Save, from the Black Sea on the eaſt, to 
the river, Unna, which divides the province of Boſnia on 


. weſt. SOIT: ann 5! b+ rc S *13-& 2415 203 £:445- 4 
915 Boſnia, part of the antient Ilyricum, is bounded, 
by the river Saves, which divides it from Sclavonia, on 
the nortk; by Servia on the eaſt; Dalmatia on the 
ſouth ; and by Croatia on the the river Unna 
running through it from north to ſouth, and dividing the 

Imperial from the Curkiſh territories, ' The chief town is 

Boſna geraio, ſituate on the frontiers of Turkey, in 19 
eg. of eaſtern long. and 54 deg. of north lat. 120 miles 


V. Walachia, ſituated to the ſouth of Moldavia, is 
of a triangular form, and conſequently its breadth un- 
equal, but its length is 250 miles. The air is temperate 
and ſoil fruitful ;. cattle abound and wood is. ſcarce. The 
whole is well watered ; the eſtabliſned religion is the 
Greek church, and the common people ate extremely 
ignorant, The waywode, prince, deſpot or hoſpodar 
of Wallachia, is a vaſſal of the Ottoman porte, paying 


but there is | 


— —— 


a a yearly tribute and ore a body of troops in time | 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF ' GEOGRAPHY, © 
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of war. The principal places are Terves, the capita] 
on the river Jalonitz, 60 miles north of the Danube. 
which has a tolerable trade, with ſome fortifications : 
and Buckereſt, a ſtrong town and archbiſhop's ſee, 40 


miles north of the Danube, which has ſome trade, 208 


is the reſidence of the waywode. 
Vi. Moldavia takes its name from the Moldau which 


runs through it. It is ſituated to' the eaſt of Tranſyl- 
vania, is about 240 miles long, but the breadth varies 
conſiderably. It is in general a barren ſpot, and the in- 
habitants are a mixture off various neighbouring nations. 
The ptincipal places are Jaſſy, the capital, and reſidence 
of the waywode, which is ſituated on the Pruth, 80 
miles north-weſt of Bauder; and Choc im, a ſtrong town 
on the Dineſter, near the borders of Podolia. 
e e 

THE principal parts of Tartary have already been 
delineated, and the different tribes of Tartars deſcribeg. 
Thaſe in Europe remain to be mentioned, but theſe are 
ſew in proportion to the others, and being al moſt per- 
petually in motion, it is hard to ſpeak of them locally. 
We ſhall however mentic nn © 
1 ne or BudZziack;- which borders on the Black 
Sea. The inhabitants are called White Hordes; they 
raue from. place, to place live on the fleſh of horſes; 
nem cheeſe, milks, 
The chief place is 


3 that of mares, &c. 
uder, Which in the Turkiſh 


language, ſignifies à ſtrong paſs. It was here that 


Charles XII. of 
Pultowa. * s I. = 
-- Qckzakow is inhabited only near the ſea and along the 
banks of the rivers; and the country between the Don 
and Nieper is poſſrſſed by the Nogay Tartars, who are 
dependent partly on the cham of the Crim Tartars, and 
partly on Ruſſia. Their food is horſe fleſh, and their religion 
mahometaniſm, but their hoſpitality far exceeds that of 
the moſt civilized chriſtian s 
With reſpe&t to the Crimea we muſt refer” the reader 
to page 54 of the firft vol. of this work 
3 * tod, WiR © ECE. | Wa... 
-- THIS country with reſpect to arms and arts, was 
once the moſt celebrated in the world. It is ſituated to 
the north of the Mediterranean, being 400 miles in 
h ahd 240 in breadth. | The air is temperate but 
fluctuating, the ſoil fruitfub but uncultivated, and the 
religion chriſtianity; but debaſed by the ignorance of 
its profefiors:. The head of the Greek church is the 
patriarch of Conftantinopte, who is choſen by the neigh- 
bouring archbiſhop! and metropolitans, and confirmed 
by the grand ſeignior; and the other patriarchs are 
thoſe of Jerulalews”! Antec and Alexandria. The 


to the weſt of the Archipelago, 


Sweden reſided after his defeat at 


has à ſharp, clear and wholeſome air; and produces corn, 
wine and oil. It is well watered but mountainous ; 
mount Athos, in particular, is cobered with hermitages, 
and upwards of 20 convents. The monks lead auſtere 
lives; and in general, work at trades. The only con- 
ſiderable place is the tovyn called Karais, the refidence of 
the Turkiſh Aga, which is ſurrounded by walls, flanked 
with towers, and planted with artillery; © 
FSalonichi, or Theſſalonica, is ſituate” at the bottom 
of a bay of the Egean Sta, to which it gives its name, 
lying in 24 deg. of eaſt long. and 41 deg. north lat. 
antiently called Thermia (by ſome ſaid to be ſituate in 
the province of Macedon.) Here St. Paul preached, 
and we have ſtill two of his epiſtles, written to the 
Teſſalonians: it is a populous town, has à good foreign 
trade; and conſuls from [ſeveral kingdonis and ſtates 
reſide here. The inhabitants are moſt of them chriſtians 
of the Greek icommunion, and have their archbiſhop for 
the rnment of the'church, - 
II. Albania, comprehending Illyrieum and Eperus, 
is ſituated to the eaſt of we of Venice, being 
190 miles long and 96 broad. The ſpil is fertile, but 
little cultivated, the inhabitants robuſt but ignorant, 
and they are of the Greek perſuaſion; but ſuper- 
ſtitiaus. The principal places are Scutari, a place 
of conſiderable trade; 18 miles north- eaſt of the gulph 
of Venice, and Durazzo, 35 miles ſouth of Scutain, 
which has a good harbour and caſtle. „ 
The diſtrict called Lower Albania, or Epirus, is 
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exceedingly fruitful, and the inhabitants are well adapted 
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EUROPE. T REKET n KURO. 4 
for a military life. The towns are now ſo totally de-] Corinth, the modern denne — between the 

cayed as not to be worth naming. bays of Lepanto and Engia, 50 miles weſt of Athens. 
I. Theſſaly, now Janna, is bounded A Macedon || The buildings are not now contiguous, but intermixed 

on the north, by the Archipelago on the eaſt, b 7 Achaia || with fields and gardens; which makes it look like a vil- 

on the ſouth, and Epirus on the Weſt. The chief lage; the caſtle. is ſituated on a high ny jock above it; 

town is Larifla, called Aſſabarba by the Turks, about || of very difficult acceſs. The country about it abounds 

50 miles weſt of the iſland of Eubcea or Ne . ſaid || with corn, wine _ oil. From the caſtle there is one 


| > be the place pf 4 s) po ity, n | of . fineſt . os). in the world having the ſea in 
river Peneus, Fee Ghee the fort, n + 2 28 a jand erf ountry north 
and the plains 0 helfaly — he 2 'A 81 delight- Al ſo he narroweſt part o mus "7 about 


2 abode, where the yan" ſeignior reſided, during the || {1x miles over, and on a mount there, called Oneius; -1 
ge of Candy, to be near the ſcene of action, anno || were antiently celebrated the Iſthmian games; there 


1609. It. las in 23 deg eat and 39 deg. IM 1;are ſtill the 2. e a tawn g pog it, 3 of temples __ 
IC e n 


a oo» city at this day. 4 r 2 ute, 
7 Achaia, to the ſou 4 Epirus i is | 6 ue 2 
| 130 —— long, — not abeye-30;þ dedem — 5 cro oe * 
| re dhe Peloponel Liar 


bruitful. 

mountainqus, being well watered 1 Fus 

Places, are Fenzines, the antient Athens, i m_ | Es miles oY 2888 is. 
formerly, co oh apy 


near the bay of Engis, oO 7 of the lhmus arepb 


ipal 


31 


* 
— 


= 


of Gee l hands aImett ins wn 0714 Meigs ang is ab pre! « of done made, Cana, 
being Bren, but healthful ſails e xives 1h miles weſt #1 25 is the 1 
motif ing it;; aftes . it anzinpes it Gourls les: aue agedeman, ot Sparta, 1 | 


om thene:.runs 4 — 


by the Hill. called the Muſe 
ech a wood of oliyes, — length; whe: || the due Fee 1 les ici 
ther Wies ver be the antient Cephilus, or. Eridanys, [| It is faid to have been, rg 1090 e, befor 
e nn ed, I be antient city was huike [| building of Romez they regeixed their laws from y- 
round Ahh caſtle s but the preſent town lies on the north dn The two. Gd magultrajes: had the, title. of 
Veſt ide off it, 9x4ending; a mile; and half through dhe kings, but were in re ay fubzeR. to. the 3:t 
plas is about four. Miles, in cirgumference,/ but || were afterwards. governed b iſtrates, ſed * 
| by. :omigics, ho being 
2 pro 


na: at. 2 — is ſituate on 


About, it Formarly, the town extended over Ephpri,: ho were depo! 
tha plain, and was united to the two ports || ſubdued. by the Macedonians, emon became 
and. Pyreus by walls, the one four, and the vince to that people. new); 
ye miles in e eee Napoli.di. Romanis is à Hops town, wid 3; good 
yery —— the ſeat. of learving, * e and &. conbderahle; trades 36 miles bak a 
. .2 1 2 0 5 OT1 2. 10 a Un GOUT - 
. in the famous Oly pian plains. — 
which — celebrated the Olympic 5085s. io 
by at fo n Jupiters and, af . pn 
ſion, reſtored again b Atrevs, and 1 5 Tu 
eſteemed 3 — ingenious —5— thei . were celebrated eyery ffth .ycary, and during five.. days, 
about 10,090, af which three fourths — , wick very great ſalemaity, . od from them came 
the Greek church, who ſeldom bring their cauſes beiorecomputation of 1 0 by Qlympiads to be 4 


the Turkiſh, tribunals, but their differences arg detet - into Greece. wits 0 is likewiſe ſamed for its magni 
minei in an amicable way by chriſtian arbitragors of |} ficent temple, hs Olympus ſaid to haye 855 
their own electing. Tbe habit of the modern Athe- [| built from the. h the Eleans got from 


ö nians is a black veſt with a looſe coat over it, lined with || neighbours the - ey; 10 which. Was a famous 1—4 
furs; aud their cap reſembles the 'crown of a het; on af thay god 75, fees highs. re ad: oor phe of: the ſeven 
their ſegs they wear eaſy: black boots, which ſit in [| wonders of the; world, made. by __ 
wrinkles; but never ſhoes or flippers, as the Turks do. {| throne af gold. and ivory, with 2 eng ICE 

The women wear coloured gowns, uſually red or blue, on this head made as of olive branches; in his Nh ban 

which reach Jown de Heir feet „ and over then a 4 a victory made of ivory, with a erohn of maſſy gold 
veſt of fl. 3 S128 upon its: head-dreſs; in * left a ſceptre, made of a 

Lepanto, the —— nah Sag is ſituated near ** mixture of -all ſoxts of metal, with an ea 
north here of the entrance of the -gulph of Lepanto. 1 it 3 His, ſandals and ſtockings LIL the drapery 
The town is ſurrounded by fruitful figlds and vineyards, || of the. ſame, adorned 5 veep | Ae 

/ producing corn, fice, olives,:; oranges, lemons, and || flower-de 

— great plenty; the wine is eſteemed the beſt in e 
ear thę entrance of this bay, the Venetians 8 4 

— — allies, 1 by Don * of Auſtria, 

natural ſon of; Charles, V. obtained a Fomjpleta naval || | 

victory quer the Turks, in the year: 157 1.4  figuzes of ene czrrying 

Livadia is an antient port- town, fit uatesl « an the gulph and on the f hom 

of Lepanto, 20 miles norch- weſt of Corinch, and com- || Apollo and Dians 4 to; death” — thei arrows; be- 

municates its name to this. province. At preſent it is a || tween the feet; of the thrope, Theſene, and [the reſt of 


p 


populous trading town, fiſting of ＋ rhs e . who accompanied Herenles 0 the Amaaonim 
We vo * 4 ſeveral reltlers;: 3ll the placeabout the throye | 
| he Peloponneſus, © or Morea,” is a. 1 1 nd with pi pictures repreſenting | cules, & c. an the 


ſula joined) to che continent of Greece: — 2 part; on one fide of the throne, the Araces 

Corinth. It is 420 miles long and-115 — 2 — on the other, the Hare, gp.the.footfinol: oy: Bons, 
„ except in the 2 1] and eo ar ld gr 

elke. bee fe rr . ene To e esso and Sf 
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A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


* 4 N 1 a 


EUROPEAN ISLANDS. 


N D 


the Atlantic Ocean, 


* 
in 


ner 
His ifend is fitus 


Tbe whole 

ſmall rivers that flow 
lets and large lakes, all of which abound with excellent 
fiſh. There are no foreſts in any part of the iſland, but 


this defect is in = great meaſure compenſated by lar 

5 — of fine timber, that come ang x Gm, 
di t parts of the ſea- ct. * Jo 
Wich K mere ef iſland, 
uch as quadrupeds, birds, in and fiſh,” they are fo 


much alike with thoſe of Norway, Greenland, &c. 


that their deſcriptions may be found by referring back to 
the natural hiſtory of thoſe northern countries. 

I be moſt remarkable phænomena for which this iſland 
is famous are the mountains, ſeveral of which are ex- 
cecding lofty, and always covered with ice and ſnow. 


In the vallies between them the inhabitants live, and in 


thoſe near the coaſt are plains. covered with verdure. 
But notwithſtanding the amazi 
earthquakes and volcanos have 
than in many countries in much warmer climates. The 
— 2 ſeveral times 5 the coun gy org par- 
ticularly in 1 1752, 1755, eru 

tions ki * 5 ihe earch, Many of the Raps 4 
tains have alſo gradually become volcanos. The moſt 
of theſe burning mountains is that called Hecla, 
which is ſeated in the ſouthern-moſt part of the iſland, 
not far from the fea. It has frequently ſent forth flames, 
and a torrent of burning matter, whence the inhabitants 


- 


| 


formerly imagined that it was the place where the fouls || 


of _— 2 _— ted. Its — — hoes Yom 
; vent, eſpecially in 1693, when were 

being thrown all round the iſland to the diftance of more 
than 100 miles; but fince that time Hecla has been free 
from eruptions. It takes up four hours to aſcend from 
the foot of this mountain to its ſummit ;-and on the 
north-weſt fide is a large chafm, reaching from the top 
to the bottom. It is remarkable that while 
ignited matter iffued from this chaſm, the 
of ice and ſnow, with which the other fide 
in covered, were not melted, though 
was fo intenſe, as to calcine large 


tons of Hecla have for a conſi- 
„others have ſince broke out. 


eruptions 


ynat 
ceaſe „ arg? .. the 
ever, ſoon followed by the f of e of the ad 
jacent mountains. Indeed it is a common obſervation 
the inhabitants, that when the ice and ſnow are 
on one of the mountains that formerly 
I face, as to ſtop the clefts and chaſms, which were 


* of | 


coldneſs of this iſland, 
more known here. 


1 lamps of filver, copper and iron ore, ſo rich, 


the ſpiracles hene proceeded ſmoak and flame, a new 
eruption is not far diſtant. Thus, in 1756, a mountain, 
named Cotligian, which had twice before caft forth firs 
and ſmoak, again began to flame. Ul 7 
Stones of various colours are ſound in this country, 
but no marble. It likewiſe produces a kind of chryſtal, 
a large quantity & pumice-ftones, and, near the vol- 
| canos, two forts of agate. It is alſo certainly rich in 
minerals, though there are .no mines worked in the 
. | The people find, even above ground, large 

that th 

are melted by a common wood fire, and the metal m 
into various utenſils. But the principal metal of this 


Hand is ſulphur, great quantities of which were formerly 


exported to Copenh: and other countries; but at 
preſent that branch of trade has entirely ceaſed. 

Wich reſpect to the inhabitants of Iceland, they 
are naturally well made, and poſſeſs a conſiderable 
ſhare of bodily ſtrength ; though they ſeldom Hive to a 
very old age. In general, they are ſober, honeſt, docilæ 
and induftrious; but, like all others who dwell in cold 
countries, they are fond of drinking ſpirituous liquors, 
though few are ſo circumftanced as to procure any con- 
ſiderable quantity. They are ſubject to various diſorders, 
particularly the rheumatiſm, fevers, aſthma, and con- 
ſumption z but the leproſy, or rather a kind of hereditary 
ſcurvy, is the prevailing difeaſe. Their chief employ- 
ment is fiſhing, to which they bring up their children as 
ſoon as they have ſtrength᷑ enough to row a boat. The 
dreſs both of the men and women is much the ſame as 
that worn by the Norwegians. The, men, in fiſhing, 
wear 2 t of ſheep-ſkin over their cloaths, and 
this they frequently ſoften by rubbing it over with fiſh 


liver. b = 
The houſes in Iceland nearly reſemble thoſe of Nor- 
way; with this difference, that as they are not ſo well 
* with timber, they make more uſe of ſtones, 
turf, and mud-walls. The better ſort poſſeſs tolerable. 
houſes, well furniſhed. Their roofs are either boarded 


or thatched, and their walls are comfortably thick and 
Icelanders are remarkably ingenious and docile. 


The 
The country not only affords a great number of able 
boat-carpenters and handicraftſmen, but has likewiſe 
produced many men of diſtinguiſhed learning. As there 
are no public ſchools in the country, the children are 


taught to read, and inſtructed in the articles of religion 
at home, by their own „or by the miniſters of 
the different pariſhes; in the courſe of their viſitations. 
They do'not reckon time by the clock or hour; but 
take their obſervations from the ſun, ſtars, or tide, and 
parcel out the day into different divifions, each of whick 
has its own appellation; ſuch. as midnight, twilight, 
broad-day, forenoon, noon, afternoon, evening, mid- 
evening, &c. | mn | 1 

As the inhabitants of this iſland were originally a 
colony from Norway, they ſtill ſpeak the old Norwegian 
diale&, though they have adopted a great number of 
words and terms from the Scots, with whom they here- 
tofore maintained a conſiderable traffic. The Lutberan 


ry || doctrine is the only religion here tolerated. The panty 
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EUROPEA 
The churches are in general 
== 
Þ 10Us 
"The Icelanders are ruled by 
* amptmand, or rather by his ra 
former is generally choſen ng 
; * - nobility, and. reſides at Seen ; "—_ the latter al- 
| | ways lives in Ierland, at the king e, of Reſſeſted, 
on a ſal of 400 'vix-doll is likewiſe 
9 a receiver, who collects all the — ihe reve- 
nues, and tranſmits them to the treaſury. Beſides the 
' fleward, there are Syſſelmen, wh 
in certain diſtricts, and at as juſtices of the, peace, 
each within his own province. The king's revenues 
riſe from. and dues, * nual ſum 1 by the 
merchants, l ized abbey- lands, and 
4 royal demeſnes farmed out to the natives. 
© 4 La lain in ſpiritual matters, or concerning freo- if 
© hold property, are determined by the Norwegian laws; 
in every diſpute relative to meum and tuum, the old 
celand Jaws take place. There are two judges, called 
an , who preſide over the ſouthern an "northern ll 


low, and but indifferently 


Amptinand ; 
from the Doi 


— 


„ REAT BRITAIN... | 
e dee Logo | 


o farm the king's taxes 


com 


vihons, and ſometimes deputies are allowed. Actions 
. firſt brought in the court of the Syſſelman, from 


8 che laſt reſource is the 
— K at Co In ſpiritual caſes the 
deputy-governor fits as judge, with, the deans and c clergy | 
as his There is no other le Farne of puniſh-: 
ing men with death than — * ing or hanging: the 
women," condemned to die, are ſewed in a ſack and 


— Ts be evoked to higher courts; and if the 


2 , Bran | I 4 j 
Fiſhing Hired nd hocks Wine ws e 
© Tobacco 10 ; | Salt 1 e N 
ZE Linen 1 ö 
44 Horſe-thoes. os... f = 
and a few — as wel * Turtles for 
the better fort. #4 
The whole trade of Iceland i is engroſſed by 4 one ay. bt 
of Danes, indulged with an e charter. * 4 
maintains factories at all the harbours in 5 3 
iſland, Where they exchange the foreign goods, fox the 5 ; 
merchandize of the country; and as, the b alance'is i in 
favour of the Icelanders, they pay the overplus i in D: 0 
money, Which, is the only current coin 3. this. iſſand. 1 
The weights and meaſures here are nearly the ig 1 i 


cel ann Denmark. — ms l TY 
a of * * * 


2 74 Ny which now follow i in our b of _- 
ſituated ſo near, and r connected with, _ av 
of the continental parts of Europe, we were obliged * 


2. 


to deſcribe them in the preceding pages. We muſt there- 
fore refer our readers to Donn fot the deſcription of. T 
Zealand, Funen, Alſen, F alſter, Langland, 
Femeren, Mona and Bornholm. To Stoeden, for 6 


dro 
With 2 0 the commerce of this iſland, its ex- land, Ocland, Aland and Ru Ev To Ruſſia, for 8. 5 
ports conſiſt of 105 nl Dagho. e to rages: wal and 5 
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REAT Britain, the principal inan, and one 
of the chief ſtates in Europe, is ſituated in 


the weſtern ocean, between 50 and 59 deg. 

north lat. and between 1 deg. 42 min. and 
6 deg. long. being 625 miles long 338 broad 
where wideſt. The whole iſland is divided into two 

grand diviſions, viz. South Britain or England and 
Wales, and North Britain or Scotland, | 


Sour BRITAIN, or ENGLAND and Was. 3 


- SOUTH 
is bounded on the north by the river „which ſe- 
parates it from Scotland; "a the eaſt by the German 
ocean, on the weſt by the Iriſh ſea, ' which divides it: 


— 2 5 


from Ireland, and on the ſouth by the A n 


Which ſeparates i it from France. 
„ „ by 
| Natural Hie. | 


Court Britain is fubje& © perpetual varieties ef i 
AF heat and cold, wet and dry, but the ſummer's heat 
and winter's cold are more temperate than any part of 
the continent fituated between the ſame alle: of 


Britain, comprizing. England and Wales, 


5 


1 air is CE ; the foil fertile, cabs of the a” 


country beautifully Wade, the proſpects ademirabley, 


and the lands well 'cultivited. 


England, except in'a few places, exhibits to the view .. 
an n of gently ſwelling hills, level 
plains, corn Relds, meadow grounds, — and water, 
intermingled in the moſt agreeable manner. The cham- '_ 
pain country is parcelled out into beauteous incloſures, 


| ſurrounded with quick-fet hedges, intermixed with ſtately 


oaks and elms. The farm houſes, ſcattered about in 
F reat numbers all oyer the face of the kingdom, appear 
large, neat, . and convenient, in the midſt of their 
offices or out-houſes. The uncultivated part of the 
round is cloathed with a perpetual verdure; and the 
— in general, diſplay the perfection of zriculture, 


The ſeats of noblemen and gentlemen rife like inchanted 


| caſtles on every hand: populous villages, thrivin Eg * 


and flouriſhing cities, abound in every part of 

dom, which excels all the ſtates of Eu urope > fas. 

opulence, and cultivation. 
Many writers have been l and tedious 

in deſcribing the natural hiſtory of England, and by 

repeating the properties of the productions of every 

caunty, have of courſe launched into a great deal of un- 

intereſting tautol To avoid ſuch dull repetitions, 


latitude. The atmoſphere is full of  vapours, but thoſe 


vapour produce an almoſt continual verdure. The 


Ereninjacent ſea and interſeQing rivers furniſh a great 
lenty of various Kinds of fiſh. The ſhores, by nature, 


n innumerable bays, * ö The 
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and unneceſſary pro ixi , we ſhall preſent our readery + 
with a new Inſpe&ion "able, comprizing the natural 


hiſtory of England at we wil bo plan never befors 
found ny ons Jo 6 


attempted, which we hope will 
venient and agreeable. 
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roducing it] potatoes licious flavor. 


as been fa- Muſhrooms | | | be aaf are 
mous ever ſince Leeks  » Flarge, and even 
the Pheœnicians Onions ; more valuable 
| {traded to Great | Chalots | | 
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| Britain, Free- All Kinds of Sallading | a 
{fone is lenti- | Saffron . ( ve 
{ful in Derby-| Woo ' © [22000,000 of 


1 fleeces are an- 
'  [nually ſhorn 
fand manufac- 
{tured in the 
1 


ſhire, and mar- Apples 
{ble in the] Pears * 
neighbourhood | Cherries 
of Plymouth. | Apricots * "Th 
Immenſe quan- NeRarines — 4 5 
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Fuller Earth Clover W 
Black Lead. Hemp | | Lizards | 
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[oe ito? Teen j 
England is ge-] Saintfon JI Badgers 
p nerally a rich} Lucerne | . Hedgehog; 1 
clay, though in Grass I Pole cats 
aces it] Artichokes i ; 

| of gra- Aſparagus SL: 

vel and ſand, } Cauliflowers NT , 

| 5] abbages : Rabbits {Quails” 
I vatiety "of Selens? ee, || Lan 
| moulds - da Peter; err Jap 
marles in dif- Kidney Beans * : Sta * 
. ] (Nai? 8 1 Ge 1 es. | 

1 coun „ Beets . IL — CESNIALILY, 

The mat con] Cellery n 12 Eo liſh 

; __ 2 [Ng EO . "ge Ct os | 
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Cornwall for | Carrots. So: beef has a de- Ne 


Magpyes 
Jackdaws ; 


for their fleece | 1 9 ind 
| = Nightingales 
H rid | Goldfinches 


Larks, and 

reat variety of | 
{ ſmaller birds com-| — 
mon to other coun- 


tities of coals Plums of various ſpecies 1 
are dug out of | R aſherries | faddle and 


[with fuller's a conſiderable part of which we muſt not 
earth, which is | is exported. Near as much | omit mention- | 
of the utmoſt] barley is made into malt, ing the maſtiffs 
importance in | partly for beer and ale, and | and bull dogs, 
the cloth ma- | partly for Semin, Engliſh | whoſe ſpirit is 
nufactor . |fpirig and Geneva. © . of | ſo great that 
© + Photbeds and fire-walls, the | they will ſingly 

© | gardeners of this country, attack any ani- 
Ibo are the moft expert in | mal whatever; 
ſche whole world, can raiſe but, however, 
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The Engliſh game 


thumberland, Gooſeberries portioned | for his courage, but 
| Cumberland, | Mulberries - © =. {| andfullofmet- [Jike the maſtiff and 
| Weſtmoreland | Blackberries +tle3_thoſe for} bull dog, degene- 
7 — s deen 3 . = 
| ric of Durham. Nuts of various ſorts ama any other country. 
| Northumber- \Greper. es ue ate | cone, ad the M2. Dryden 

land and Che | ar horſes have | beautifully deſcribes 
hire produce With reſpect to corn England | the greateR ſpi-] the Engliſh cock. 
a great deal of | excels all the countries of Eu- |rit imaginable: } e 

| allum and ſalt; | rope. The arable lands are com- Among the | Within this homeſted 
and the king-| puted to produce 35,000,000 n pecu: kT be 
4 dom © abounds | of buſhels of wheat annually, Har to England] noble chamiicleer, 


High was his comb, and 
coral read withal, 
In dents embattled like 
a caſtle wall.. 
His bill was raven black | 
and ſhone like jet, 
| Blue were his legs, and | _ 
orient were his feet,, 
White were hi 28 
like filyer to behold, ' 
litt ring like | 
the burniſh'd gold. 
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| any exotic plant, and produce [this furprizing It may likewiſe be 
che moſt delicate fruits that ſpirit degene- | neceſſary here to ob- 

grow within the Tropics, | rates when they ſeryve that the Eng- 
us herbs are are tranſported liſh wheat ear is, by | 
the beſt judges, pre- 
| ferred to the foreign | 
| Autolan for flavor- 
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» Finnumerable. Engliſh oak is to any other 
ſtze beſt in the univerſe, be- country. 
©. {fades which, here is plen of e 
AIah, elm, beech, poplarJ | _ | and delicacy. - 
©, Iwalnut-tree, maple,” fyca-] = F 
Imore, hornbeam, alder, elder, | pg Be 


_ Fallow, willow, hazle, birch. } 
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moth and butterfly. 


| readily. diſtinguiſh- 
led from worms and | 
1 2 maggots by the 
| SOS, 4 hoe 
| ir 
— 
{and butterflies. The 
body of the cater- 
pillar is compoſed 


of the land. 


min common to 


Many inſects are 
ting kind, or ſuch. 
as change from 


ch is found 
in the caterpillar, } 


With reſpect to 
the formet they are 
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& 


eing moths 


of rings, which are 


The char is a. 
very delicate 
fiſh; found in 
the freſh water 
lakes of Wales 
and Cumber- 
land. The coaſt 
is ſeldom viſit- 
ed by whales, 
but there are 
great numbers 
of | 
tumbling 


number, by; which 


tinued ſucceflion of 


its grand metamor- 
iſes | phoſis, it changes 
about ſ ĩts ſxin eight or ten 
in the channel, times; at length it 
and many ſeals | becomes an aurelia, 
upon the rocks | and one would ima- 
at theextremity [gine that it was 
conſcious of the 
preciſe time of its 
continuance in the 
= 
ittle ewith 
reſpect to ſolidity, 
being proportioned 
to ſuch duration. 
At length 
terſly burſts from 
its aurelia ſkin, and 
decorates our fields 
with its 
land variegated | 


generally twelve in | 


they may be.known 
from any other in- 
ſects that reſemble 
them, I be life of 
the 'caterpillar 
ſeems to be a con- 


changes, for before 


the but - 


try 
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b ö fog mun 3 1154 18 built E d, e egen a elongs: 
' Ot. Ar i eee ad. ing to it; veins of „ tin, and copper, are een Here 
0 80 400 17 0 N 4 * 8 . © 4 #2 . 74 . 220 ere 
„ 5 agree Deſcription of South Bricia. his 9. [ "A to the utmoſt extent of low water marx. 
e een lim ck II, Devonſhire joins Cornwall to the eaſtward, it 
| OUTH BRITAIN, is divided into two parts, viz. || naturally ſterile, but rendered fertile in many parts WM 


pang and Wales. When the Romans provin- || art, and contains the following principal places. 
ciated | ngland they divided, it into four parts, Vi. Bri- || Exeter is the capital of ws ang andaeng of ho 
' a 


=— 


a" Prima, or the ſouthern parts of the kingdom. principal cities of the kingdom. It is ſituated on 3 
Britania 144 Bug or the weſtern, parts of the kingdom, riſing S by the xivet Ex, has ſix gates, and 
including Wales. Maxima, Cæſarienſis, which, reached with the ſuburbs, is two miles in circumferende. It 
from nt to the wall of Severus, ad Flavia Ce- had ſo many churches former Ae m Called Monk, 
©» farjenſis, Which contain the midland counties. [The ton. Oliver Cromwell expoſed 13 to ſale by the com 
Saxons.afterwards divided England into ſeven gone, mon cxryer z 16 are now within the walls, and four with. 
Ui. The kingdom of Kent, of the * Sax out, beſides ſeveral meetingthbuſes, The cathedral! 
Fat Angles, Weſt Saxons, . Northumberland, Eaſt 
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called. St. Peter's, is à magnificent and curious fabric. 
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[ N 1 | 
| Saxons, and Mercia. At preſent England is divided vaulted ate length and 74 in breadth; 
into fix Circuits, namely, the home circuit, the Norfolk I and has a ring of x0 bells, reckoned the largeſt in Eng- 
circuit, the Oxford circuit, the midland circuit, the land, This city hath ſeveral charters confirmed by moſt 
weſtern circuit, and the northern circuit. Each of theſe of our kings, many uf which haye honoured e 
| | à certain number of counties. The home royal preſence. It had antiently à mint, and in the 
circuit includes Effex, Hertford, Kent, Surry, and ,reign of William III. money the 
e "Suſie." In the Norfolk circuit, we reckon Bucks, Bed pieces are diſtinguiſhed. by an E. under the king's buſt. 
| fordſhire, - Huntingdonſhire, Cambridgeſhire, - Suffolk, Its bridge over the Ex is of great length, and has houſes 
and Norfolk. The Oxford circuit comprehends Oxon, on bath ſides towards the ends. It has four, principal 
Berks, Glonceſterſhire, Worceſterſhire, Monmouthſhire, I ſtreets (the chief of which is called High- ſtreet) all 
UNerefordſhire, Salop, and Staffordſhire. In the midland: || centering in the middle of the city, which is well ſup⸗ 
> ©-Ercuit, we find Warwickſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Derby- I plied with water. There is an old caſtle bere called 
mite, Nottinghamſhire, Lincolnſhire, Rutlandſhire, and Rougement, ſuppoſed to have been built by the Weſt 
Northam Aire. The weſtern circuit embraces Hants, ae whence is a pleaſant proſpect to che chan- 
Wiss, Dorſetſhire, Somerſetſhire, Devonſhire, andi nel e miles to the ſouth. It is now much decayed, 
Cornwall. The northern circuit comprehends Vork- only a part being kept up for the aſſies, &c. ITht 
ſmhire, the biſhopric of Durham, Northumberland, Lan+;jj city is remarkable for a large fair at Lammas, at which 
> ealhire, Weſtmoreland, and Cumberland. Neither the goods ſold in the woolen manufactory are incredibly 
> Middleſex nor Cheſhire is included in any circuit, the numerous. = "4:1 3094 
[ 3 firſt being the ſeat of the ſupreme courts of juſtice, and Totneſs ſtands on the river Dart. Here is a ſpacious 
4 che other, a county palatine. e with a fine tower; 2 town-hall and a. ſchool- 
80 £ - "The principality of Wales is divided into four cir--|j|houſe.- Its chief trade is the woolen. manufacture; but 
cuts, called the north-eaſt circuit, the north- weſt eir - it has more gentlemen than tradeſmen | of note. There 
: cuit,” the-ſouth-caſt circuit, and the ſouth-weſt. cixeuit.iſſ is a ſine ſtone bridge over the river, which abounds with 
ln che north - eaſt, are contained the counties of Flint, delicate trout and other good fiſh, It is diverting to ſee 
Denbigh, Montgomery: in the north-weſt, thoſe them catch ſalmon peele here, with a ſpaniel trained to 
- © '6f Angleſea, Carnarvon, and Mertoneth : in the ſouth- I driye them into a ſhove net; ſometimes a man will take 
eeſt, ate the counties of Radnor, Brecon, and Gla- I up ao ſalmon at a time, from 14 to 20 inches long, for 
morgan: in the ſouth-weſt, are Pembrokeſhire, Cardi- which they aſk only two-pence a- piece. The good peo- 
T -Sanfſhire, and Caermarthen. In England, we number ple of Totneſs, in their loyalty, once aſſured his Ma- 


was coined here $: 7 
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4380 counties, containing 25 cities, 172 boroughs, and jeſty King George I. that they were ready to grant him 
Acht cinque: ports, which are Haſtings, .Dover, Sand- not only a land tax of 4s. in the pound, but if his 
* et 2 Hythe, Romney, Rye, Winchelſea, and Sea- 8 required it, to give him the remaining 168. 
ö TR. . - a LENS Wing ey T —T i DA Ar5. F001 
| | -122 ©, 008 Ai" Js, enter upon a deſcription of the ſituation: ||: - Plymouth, 216 miles from London, at the influx of 
| - - © © of, and the principal places in, each county. Ifthe river Plym and Tamar into the channel, Was anti- 
E a; 7 Cornwall is the moſt weſterly county of England, ently; no more than a fiſhing town, but is now the lar 
| 1 = and' in ſhape; reſembles what its name implies, a horn, in the ſhire, contains near as many inhabitants as Exe- 
. 


II abounds in tin and lead, produces mundic, which II ter, and is one of the chief magazines in the kingdom, 
1 : :- affords copper as good as the Swediſh ; is famous for the. || owing-tv its port, which is one of the largeſt and ſafeſt 
bdeſt Kind of tiles, and furniſhes the builder with moor in England. It conſiſts of two harbours, capable of 
ſtone, which, when poliſhed, looks like Egyptian containing 1000 ſail of ſhips; defended by ſeveral forts, 
b 1 particularly a ſtrong citadel, of large extent, containin 
L.aunceſtoh is the moſt antient and the chief town of a grand magazine full of ſtores, and five regular bat. 
ear the county. Lauceſton caſtle was formerly ripe ſtrong tions. It is the general rendeavous of ſhips qutward 
place, and thence obtained the name of Caſtle- Ternible; bound, and is very convenient for home ward bound 
: - | 1. the round hill on which it ſtands being environed with ſhips to provide themſelves with pilots up the channel. 
„ . triple wall. It was built by William de Morton, earl of 1 About two miles up the mouth of the river Tamar 
Cornwall, ſon after the conqueſt. - At preſent it is ſo |} (which is an jnlet of the ſea, diſtinguiſhed, from Cat- 
much decayed, that no part of it is uſed, except that ¶ water by the name of 'Hamouze, and commanded by the 
f ll. [[ caſtle on St. Nicholas Iſland) is a royal dock for build- 
PFPalmouth, where the river Fall eng uno the Engliſh ing and repairing ſhips. Here is a:charity-ſchool, four 
| 2144 channel; is 263 miles from London. This is by much I hoſpitals,” and a work+hquſe.: Off the entrance of the 
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7 tte xicheſt and beſt trading town in the county. The bay lies the Edyſtone rock, which is covered at high 
biarbour is ſo commodious, chat ſhips, of the. greajeft water, and on which the ingenious Mr. Winſtanley built 
i burthen come up to its key. It is guarded by the caſthes || a. light-houſe, that was 9 iS down in that terrible 


c Se, Mawes and Pendennis; the Jatter of which, Nand- hurricane in November 1703, and himſelf, with tho 
bez ing on a 171 is large and well fortified, and was] that were in it, never more heard of. Another was 
Dult 5 VIII. for the defence of Falmouth har- || ereted by an act of the 5th-of Queen Anne, which 
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{ - bour. is ſufficient ſhelter in many creeks, for the || ſhared the ſame ſate: but has been lately rebuilt, under 
4 whole royal navy to ride here fafe from any winds. The || the inſpection of that ingenious, mechanic, Mr. Smeaton- 
con is well built, and its trade greatly increaſed, fince || Dartmouth includes in it what, wüs formerly called 


the eſtabliſhment of packets from hence to Portugal and || three towns, Clifton, Dartmouth, and Hardneſs. It 
che Weſt-Indjes; which not only bring over vaſt quan- ftands on the fide of a craggy hill, is about à mile long, 
tities of gold io e eee London, but the Fal- || the ſtreets very irregular, the houſes generally high, 
'  mouth.merchants carry an a large trade wich Portugal in || that it ſeems crowded: The harbourſis efteemed- g 
| MOEPMPE:. > ds 213 + 4+ NIE Gl of ipgmay ride fe in the belongs which 
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[gates which are the, only ones remaining out of 14, the 


ig not only defended by threg caſtles, but, upon occaſion, 
tte enttance df it may be ſnut up With a chain. Here 
is large key and a ſpacious ſtreet before it, here many 
conſiderable merchants live, who trade to Portugal, Italy, 
and the plantations. The mother church is called 
Townftall;and'is ſituated on a hill three quarters of a mile 
diſtant from the town. The tower of the church is 69 
ſeet high, and lis of good uſe as a ſea- mark. Dartmouth 
caſtle: is very ancient ; for there has been a chapel in it 
ever ſince the time of Edward III. and belongs to Stoke- 
Fleming church; which: is two miles off; but the ſtone 
tower and ſpire were built by the inhabitants not many 


one 


is, like the two laſt, 4 maritime county. It is 


1 


one of the pleaſanteſt and moſt fertile in the kingdom, 


N 


undin in corn, cattle, ſheep Gro) worlg!o tl. wy 

Percha is the ſhire tous and was the moſt 
conſiderable ſtation of the Romans in thôſe parts; they 
da camp near it with ſive trenches, incloſing ten 
actes, the veſtiges of which ate ſtill viſible at a place 
called Maiden Caſtle, about à mile from the town. It 
is ſituated on an aſcent, on the banks of the river Frome. 
Sti Peter gs, Trinity, and All Saints churches, and the 
Shire hall, zar the principal buildings in the town. 
The Icenild ſtreet of the Romans is ma traced here, 
and the foundations of the old Roman wall appear quite 
round the town, except toward the eaſt, where the ditch 
is filled up, and. a ſtreet built upon it; yet the place 
ie till called The Walls. The Romans had an am- 

itheatre in the neighbourhood, now called Maumbury, 
the terrave-on the top of which is a noted place for the 
inhabitants to walk on, haying an elegant proſpect of 
the tom and country round it. N led [> 
Portland, over againſt Weymouth, was formerly an 
iſlands and il: retains that name, though now only a 
peninfula«. It is ee e miles in circumference, and 


thinly inhabited. Fr 


F 


rom the eaſt end of it, the ſex has 
wn, up s prodigious ridge of beach, called Chef- 
Bank, not above half a ſtone's caſt from theſhore. It runs 
wolte parallel with the ſhore, near ſeven miles, quite to 
Abbotſbury, leaving an inlet of water in ſome places 


near a mile and a half over: in the broadeſt part of which 


lake is a ſwannery, containing ſeven or 8000 ſwans. The 
land here is high, and by means of dangerous rocks, is 
acceflible only on the north fide, where it is defended by a 
ſtrong caſtle, built by Henry VIII. and by another ſince 
eredcted on the oppolite ſhore called Sands foot caftle. The 
inland parts are famous for quarries of the fineſt free 
ſtone, aud moſt durable, with which St. Paul's church, 
Weſtminſter⸗ bridge, &c. were erecteeeem. 
- Purbeck, (like Portland) is improperly called an 
iſland; here is found the beſt tobacco pipe clay in Eng- 


IV. Somerſetſhire, ſituated to the north eaſt of De- 
vonſhire, is a very fertile county, and more celebrated 
for its mineral waters than any other county in the 
kin dom. 1 ; Nene — e 1 | 

Briſtol; 12 miles; from Bath, is the ſecond. city in 
the Britiſh dominions, for trade, wealth, and number 
ol inhabitants. Though it lay in two counties, before 


it vas made a county of itſelf, which was in the reign || 
of Edward III. it was by the parliament rolls reckoned || 


enge AN 
A. Dorſechire, ſituated on the fouth caſt of Deen. 


| 


4 


| 
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in Somerſetſhire. The cathedral was formerly the col- ||. 


* church of St. Auguſtin's monaſtery, which, when 
py 


Ived by Henry VII and erected into the ſee of a 


biſhop, dean, prebendaries, c. ' 


. 


ſhop, he applied its revenues to the maintenance of 4 


* 93 1:97, 
There are in this city 18 churches: the chief is St. 


: Mary Redcliff's, without the walls, built in the reign || 
of K 


anry-VI. by William Cannings, alderman of this 


eity. This is a magnificent ſtructure in the Gothic 
wes the workmanſhip ſo exquilite, the roof fo arti- || 


keially-vaulted with ſtone, and the towet ſo high, that 
we may ſay with Camden, it is the fineſt pariſh church 
in the kingdom. Here are a ftately bridge of three 
arches over the Avon, a ſquare (larger than wy one in 
London; Lincoln's-Inn ſquare excepted) called Queen 
ſquare;-a- cuſtom houſe, three excellent market places 


beſides afiſh market, near 20 hoſpitals and other bene- | 


volent foundations; a guildhall, à council, à tholſey 
or exchange which is the compleateſt in Europe, two 
fine quays;- ſeveral docks, a corn market, and three 
3 | 8 : 


f 


1 * 


and South parades, Pierrepoint- 
and others. In 1754, he planned the Circus, a beau- 


* 


” 


ancient number, 
ing almoſt as broad as long, is, according to a late ſur- 
WA _ fix —— in 5 on the Glouceſter . 
de; and three miles on the Somerſet ſide; which in the 
whole make nine miles in cireumference. The bouſes 
are cloſe and crowded, eſpecialſy towards the bridge, and 
the heart of the city, where many of them are five or ſix 
ſtories high. The aſcent to St. Michael's hill is ſo ſteep, 
that upwards of x00 ſteps are laid at proper places. 


—— 
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by Antoninus, the Waters of the Sun; by the Britons, 


mancheſter, or the City of Valetudinarians. The names 

of the ſeveral baths are, the King's- bath, the Queen's 
bath, the Croſs-bath, and the Hot-bath. In the King's- 
bath is à ſtatue of Bladud, eighth king of the Britons, 
with an inſcription under it, importing that he diſcovered 

the uſe of theſe baths 863 years before Chriſt ;' that is, 
2644 years to the preſent time. That this place was of 


old a reſort of cripples and diſeaſed perſons, appears from 
the crutches hung up at the ſeveral baths, as the thank- 
offerings of thoſe who came hither lame, and went away 


cured ; but the city of Bath is now more frequented: by 


- 


the ſound for their pleaſure, than by the ſick for their 


health. The fprings were doubtleſs ſeparated from the 
common ſprings by the Romans, and fenced in with a 


durable wall. The company aſſemble in the pump- 
room every morning between the hours of eight and ten 
to drink the waters; a band of muſic always attendin 

to entertain them. A ſine marble ſtatue of the late Richard 
Naſh, Eſq; executed at the expence of the corporation, 
perpetuates the memory of a man, under whoſe govern- 
ment the city of Bath roſe to its preſent degree of ſplendor. 
Bath has amazingly encreaſed of late years in the ex- 
tent and elegance of its buildings. The firſt improve- 
ment was the erection of Queen's-ſquare, began in 1729, 
in the center of which is a garden, and an obeliſſ 70 
feet high, in honour of his late Royal Highneſs Frede- 
rick Prince of Wales. When the ſquare was finiſhed, 
Mr. Wood, (an eminent architect) planned ſeverat 
ſtreets contiguous to it; and in 1739s began the North. 


rcet, Duke MI ſtreet, 


tiful _circular pile of buildings uniformly conſiſting of 


the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders. Gay- ſtreet, 
Brook ſtreet, Bennet-ſtreet, and the Creſcent, ought 
not to be here omitted. The laſt mentioned is a moſt 
magnificent and much admired, pile of buildings, in the 
elliptical form, conſiſting of one order only of Ionic pil- 


lars ſupporting the upper corniee, and commanding 2 
proſpect beyond all deſcription. | 2 | 

Cheddar is famed for the fineſt cheeſe in the world, 
except the Parmeſan, and is 23 miles in compaſs, abound- 
ing with paſture. It is common here for three or four 
dairies to join their milk, and to make what is called a 


? 


Cheddar Cheeſe. There are alſo ſuch great plantations of 
apples in this pariſh, that 3000 hogſheads of cyder have 


large well built "pleaſant city, near which four rivers 


o wn 
| | | e f „ a 
by Saag tale to tell, yet not more ſtrange than true. 
There are three other churches beſides: the c 


Tn eiry, which wick, the fuburbs, s erde be. 


Bath was famous in, the time of the Romans for its. 
medicinal waters, called by Ptolemy The Hot Waters; 


aer Baden, the City of Bath; and by the Saxons, Ak- 


athedral. 
The 


— — — 


are A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM or GEOGRAPHY.” 


*Fhe - in Which is # fine town houſe, is 2 
fquare ſo —— that three or four battalions of foot” 
may be muſtered without being crowded, 12 are 
ſome remarkable Monements. het the 


= 3 


| 


VIII. Surry, fitdaced 10 the foul nas "is 8: 
t, healthy, fertile country. The pr 095 pl Place 
(exeluſive of the borough of Soithwark) is 

Guildford, 'a large well-buflt town; on the river Wey, 


places. dared IlIwhich is navigable from hence to the Thames. Not fas 
VI: Hampſhire, 2 dorch en Doret- che baying e D 4 this 

ſhire, is famous fot hogs;/t timder“ wy ving in the Saxon tires been à royal villa, w 
er are N 2 Low | of kings kept their feſtivals. Hoe ae hens 
incheſter on the Itching ; it reſembles x 10 * 2 churches,” of whieh chat belonging co 'the upper 

nt . ſurrounded by ebalk hille. On St. en ent manner. 

therine's dill near the city hs the renmins of 2 inp, rond t6 Chichefter and Portſmouth lies through this 

and on the welt gate was A caſtle where the Wet [wen, eee. HE been famous for good inns — 

kings kept their court. "The cathedral is venerable and accommodations re are alms-houſes liberally 

large, but not el ' Here are fix” other chu | dowed, and the dentin F. Bites Fact mam: 

two hoſpitals, a e — ſeveral public ſchools,” Ke. * In che hood are the walls of wh 


Southampton, 12 miles from Wincheſter, ſtands be- 
tween” two large rivers, the Itching and the 8 that 
fall here into that called Southampton t 77 
2 wall almoft round it of a hard kind of ef tone: Henry VI 
made it a county of itſelf, which renders it independent 
of the lord lieutenant. The chief ſtreet is one of the 
broadeſt and longeſt e It ad ves News: Bay, 
and one other «oo Ivf Key, where the Guern 
and Jerſey veſſels always anchor, with which — 
they carry on a conſiderable trade. The approach to 
the town, from the London road, is extremely pleaſant. 

Portſmouth, the great key of England, is regularly 
fortified, and ftands at the entrance of a creek, on 
ifland of 'Portſea. It is alſo defended by South-Sea- 
Caſtle, Blochouſe-caſtle, and a chain that acroſs 
the harbour from the round tower to the oppalite ſhore. 


This is the narroweſt point of entrance to a large and 
fafe- harbour.. "The dock-yard is as convenient as can 


be imagined, capable of docking 25 or 30 ſhips in ap 


fortnight. In rhe dock is likewiſe a royal academy. 
The mon, as it is called, is the refidence chief! 
of the artificers and officers of the dock: but at this 
time has more houſes and inhabitants than the town it- 
= 2 Au one magnificent church, having on 
8 5 fteeple a ſhip for a weather cork 
-P — 


Bas a fertile foil,” and contains 

Windſor, 21 miles from London, a pleaſant and 
ancient town on the Thames. It has Fs caftle-built 
by the Conqueror. 
enlarged and beaitified. it; built the royal ce and 
er with. St. George's hall and its chapel, 
and inftituted here the- Order of the Garter. Queen 
Elizabeth added the noble terrace, faced with free ftone 

„ like thoſe of a fortifhed oy, -which is ſcarce 
to be equalled in Europe. King Charles II. laid out 
great ſuens in repairing, new modelling, and furniſhing ' 
this ; 
erected in 1680, over a great well in the inner court. St. 

's hall is eſteemed one of the fineſt in Europe. 
The royal chapel is beautifully adorned with curious 
paintings. The round tower is built hke an amphi- 
theatre, high, with elegant apartments. On the” 
north fide is St. George's, or the chapel of the garter, 
one of the moſt e Gothic ſtructures in the univerſe. 
In the choir are the ftalls of the 26 knights of the order, 
and their banners over chem, with 2 throne for their 
ſovereign. 

Here are two parks, the little park about three mites, | 
and the t park 14 miles, in circumference, ſtocked 
with all kinds of and laviſhly embelliſhed by the 
hand of nature. In the foreft, which is 30 miles round, 
are ſeveral ſeats; particularly Cranbourn , which 
ftands on the top of a hill, and has a view not only of 
Windſor and its parks, but of London and the adjacent 


chapel, 


country. g 
Readi e ee town of the e ſtands on 
the river Thames, near the influx of the Kennet, and has 


three pariſh churches, built of flint and ſquare ſtone: an | 


hoſpital was founded here, and liberally 
archbiſhop Laud. It bad * „equal 
to moſt in England, both for 'riches and beauty : the 
gatchouſe is ſtill pretty entire, and there are fome re- 
mains of its walls ei 
curioſity of natura 


endowed, by 


iſtory is, 2 continued bed of 


ſhells, which for many generations has been 'foun near || 


e to: the north'of Hampſhire, || 


* 


1 *** — 


( 
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1 


Edward III. who was born here, 


— 
1 


and there is a ſine equeſtrian ſtatue of him | 


1 


t feet chick. The moſt remarkable 
- [| of the Ide of Thanet, and is a member of che town and 
of Dover," to which it is nen in all matters of 


— 


fe ures of Frended through the circumference of five or 
© f ground. © Sx 3235/0 P in 3558 5 


* 


{ its beautiful Neuktion and ro 


fall mile to the park, with ſmall 


— —_ 
„ 


{ ation, from the Roman Watling· ſtreet running through 


in Normandy ; ; but it is now fallen to ruin. 


F. ive miles from 
much frequented on account of their mineral waters. 


us formerly called St. Catherine's Chapel, built with a 
ſort of tile, roy when broken, has appearanee of 
iron, and the cement of them in bf manner impenetrable. 
The road leading from Guilford to Farnham is remark- 
able for runnin along: upon the ridge of ahighchalky hill, 
called St. Catherine 8, no wider ns the road itſelf, 
from whence there is à deliphtful D 
Richmond, anciently cal Mos temerkable for 

palace, in which are 
many curious paintings by the moſt eminent maſters. 
Queen Caroline took great delight here ; and his preſent 
majeſty has made amazing improvements in the gardens 
of this delightful place. The town runs up the hill a 
gardens declining all 
the 9 to the Thames, over which tas den lately 
e a very neat bridge. 
IX. Suffex, a maritime ebuney, fituated to the ſouth 
bY Surry, ' abounds in theep, out Ke. The "chief 
ace is 

Chicheſter ſituated on a puuin near an Win of the "Ta 
It is a very neat ſmall city, walled about in a eircular form; 
with four gates opening to the four principal ſtreets, which 
meet in the center, is a beautiful croſs. All the 


| ſpace or quarter between the weft and ſouth gates, is taken 


up with the eathedral, the biſhop's palace, the dean's, 
prebendaries and vicar's houſes. "The church itſelf is 


not very la * very neat, with a high ſtone ſpire of 
_ octagonal form, eſteemed 2 complete piece of archi- 
tecture. | 


X. Kent, ſituated to the ſouth- eaſt of Middiclex, 
abounds in hops, wood and frait, The pros places 
are 

Canterbury, the chief of che cou —— 
politan ſee o f all England. The cathedral is a noble 
pile of Gothic architecture, and had, before the refor- 
mation, 37 altars. Seven kings have been interred in this 
church, and St. Auguſtine, with the ſeven archbiſhops 


of the uni- 
verſe. Among the ruins of the Roman and 'Saxon 
buildings, and of many religions houſes, are the walls 


St. Auguſtine's time. Two gates of the monaſtery, 
| built by Ethelbert king of Kent, about che year 600, 
at the requeſt of Auſtin the monk, are ſtill remaining. 
Here are ſix wards, denominated from its fix 8 15 
pariſh churches,” and ſeven hoſpitals. * - 

Peary Gor in a valley on the eaſt fide e 
Medwa 9 Canterbur 2 is the o il 
| England.” Its en el is faid to have been built by 
Ethelbert king of Kent. Here is a ftone bridge, con- 
ſting of 25 arches, which is eſteemed one of the fineſt 
in England. Rocheſter a to have been a Roman 


the town. It had a eaſtle built by Odo, biſhop of : hom 

Tunbridge, or town of bridges; the river To and 
four other ftreams of the Medway, which riſe in the 
| Weald, run hither, over each of which is a ſtone bridge. 
The river Medway is made navigable up to the town. 
unbridge town, are Tunbridge Wells, 


Margate, or St. John's, is ſituated on che north fide 


is near à mile ia 


bengch, and bull on an eaſy 


civil juriſdi8tion. © The principal 


** 


of a chapel, ſaid to have been a chriſtian temple before 


| that ſucceeded Nm 24 lie in one vault. Here was the 
ſhrine of Thomas a Becket, ſo famous for its riches of- 
fered by votaries and pilgrims from moſt 


K's + 
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the upper part: is Clean and dry, at tha lower end much 
otherwiſe, The pier is maintained and preſerved by cer- 
payments for all goods and commodities ſhipped or 
landed. The bathing- rooms are not large, but conve- 
nient. There are three of theſe rooms that e employ 
14 machines till near the time of high water, which, at 
the ebb of the tide, ſometimes runs two or three bundred 
into the hay. The ſands are fo ſafeiand clean, and 
every; convenience for bathing is carrieil to ſuch great 
. that it is no wonder this place ſhould be fre- 
quented! b multitudes of people, Who y- in the ſex 
The ther for health or pleaſure. 
KI. Middleſex takes its name Pho its Gtuation be. 


| T4 


It is exceedingly fertile, and contains, 


1 the metropolis of Great Britain. This 
oh very antient, but was neither built by Brute nor 


king Lud, as ſome authors have aſſerted; not yet Was it | 
in heing at the time of Julius Cæſar, though it is men- 
tioned by Tacitus: as a place of conſiderahle trade in the 
reign of Nero, and hence we may conclude it was 
founded about the time of Claudius, and the year of 
Criſt 42. It is ſaid, but with no great certainty, that 
it was, lurrounded with à wall by Conſtantine- It had 
ſeven, gates by land, flamely, Eudgate, Aldgate, Crip- 
ate,” Newgate, Alderſgate, Moorgate and Biſhopſ- 
A of which have been ſome time, taken down. 
on the fide of the Thames there were te and 
Billingſgate, long fince demoliſhed, as well as the Poſtern | 
&near the Tower, and the greateſt part of the walls. 
In the year 1670 there was a gate erected, called Temple- 
Bar, which + the bounds of the e 
and is ſtill ſtanding. A 
The city of — has * abec great caldinicien 
of various kinds, but the two laſt were moſt remarkable; 
| that is, the plague in 1665, which ſwept away 68,596 
s ; and the fire in 1666, which burnt. down 13,200 
dwelling- houſes: in memory of this laſt there is an 


14 


obeliſk erected, called the Monument, near the place 


it began, which is one. of the nw e 96; r 
in the city. 


deere 


fr? $4 


The Tower of Tendan! is very 3 but che —— | 


is uncertain: however, it is ſaid William the Conqueror || 
built that part of it called the White Tower. It is fur- 
rounded by a wall, and-partly-by a deep ditch, Which 
incloſes — ſtreets, beſides the Tower, properly ſo 
called: this contains the great artillery, a! magazine of 


ſmall arms for 60, ooo men, and the large horſe-armoury; | 


among ich are 15 figures of kings on horſeback. 


Here Weaken: the jewels and ornaments. of the crown, as 


well as the other regalia; the mint for coining of money, 
ande the menagerie : for ſtrange birds and beaſts. The 
circumference of the whole is about a mile. There is 
one pariſh church in it, I is une the command of 
2 conſtable and lieutenant. r fre 57 
Un. Thames-ſtreet, near he T avis i9(the;Cuftoms 
had which is a large, ſtately ſtructure, where the 
king's cuſtoms are received, for all goods imported and 
exported: and oppoſite, thereto, as well as a great way 
down the river, there is a delightful proſpect of a grove) 
* 7 Jaden with commodities of various kinds. 
little to the weſt of the Cuſtom- houſe is Londen- 
ridge, whieh was rextiy admired, for having fine houſes: 
B each ſide 3 but they have been ſome time taken down 
yin make the | paſſage. more commodious, and lately the. 
middle arch was widened, and the whole bridge beauti- 
fed. The ſtone \ gate-houſe, which commanded” the 
gaſſage into London from Surry and Kent, built near. the 
entrance of the bridge, is alſo taken dow. 
In Broad: ſtreet is the Exciſe-Officey * * on : 
ſpot: where Greſham College formerly ſtood ; the latter 
which was provided with profeſſors, appointed to rea 
lectures there in the different faculties, Which is erf 
done in 2 convenient apartment over the Royal Ex- 
| change. Greſham college had formerly a fine . 
Was the Muſeum of the Royal Society. , 
» The Bank of En gland began to be erected in 1732, 
was kniſhed. in le rs; ſoon after which a mar- g 


* 


bs ſtatue of William III. was ſet up in the hall. 
„Ide Royal Exchange, in Cornhill, is erally; als: 
lowed e ucture of the kin in Europe. 


It was firſt built by Sir Thomas Greſham in the 


(f 


tug. the kingdoms of the antient Eaſt, Weſt and N | 


4 


GREAT. BR ITAIN. / 


Fd 


q 


|: 


—— 
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OW 


| 


W 1567, but being dn di 1666; it was 


county jail called Newgate: © 


(dalen, for the reformation of proſtitutes it St. Georg 
5 N * 


a — N 413 
rebuilt in a grandes. — with Porilan ſtote: it 
was finiſhed" in 1 js and colt 66 ol. The qua- 


drangle” within is 144 feet long, and 117 broad; on 
the outſide of the walls are pins; and oer them 24. 
niches, 20 of which are filſed with the ſtatues of the 
kings and queens of England: In the middle of the 
area is the ſtatue of Charſes II. in 4 Roman habit; The 
tower and turret of the lanthern is 178 feet hig. 
A little to the weſt” of the Royal Exchange is the 
Manſion- houſe, for the lord-tmayor to reſide in, the' firſt 
ſtone of which was laid in October 1739. It-is 4 noble 


and magnificent ſtructure, but too heafy: and Lens. fot 


the uſe for which it was * 
Bow-church is admired for the beauty of its ſteeple; 
and that of Wallbrook, behind the "Manſion-louſd, "Tor 
its curious architecture. 1 
Guildhall, in Cheapſide, is the town-houſs of the 
city, and the great hall is 153 feet long, 30 broad, and 


"oO 


58 highz and-will hold near 2000 people. It is embel- 
liſhed; with the pictures of ſeveral En lin monarchs; 
particularly thoſe of their preſent majeſt and ee 6 


other diſtin 3 perſonages. | 

:' Blackwell=hall; near 2 Wee Asiens building; 
is famous for being the greateſt market for woolen cloth, 
in the world. 

By London-wall ſtands gion College; nb has 2 
[| library appropriated to the uſe of the London clergy: 
There are alms-houſes belonging to it for ten poor men, 
and as many women, each o whom are allowed 6l. r | 
annum. 

St. Paul's cathdrali is allowed to- be the fineſt: pro- 
teſtant church in the world, and was built after a — 
done by Sir Chriſtopher Wren. Its length from eaſt to 
weſt is 463 feet, and, including the portico, 300 and 
— height, from the one to ThE op of the . 344 

cet. 3 K . ay A TS \ 
In Warwick-lane is the College of Phyſicians, which 
is a handſome ſtructure, but obſcurely ſituated: * 

Surgeons-hall in the Old Bailey is a — 

ing, adjoining to which are the reef and the 


91 11 5 * 


Chriſt's Hoſpital was formerly a "houſe of the Grey 
Fri riars, and was founded by Edward VI. for the enter- 
tainment and eduration of the poor children of citizens 
of both ſexes, ©: A mathematical ſchool was founded here 
in 1673, and a writing ſchool in 1694, and the charity 
has been otherwiſe encreaſed by a _-=_ _— noble 
benefactions. : Mawr 257 

Doctors Thramons, which: is ſituated 415 St. Paul's, 
'cdinfiſts of ſeveral handſome-courts, where the jud 
py 1 court of delegates, court of arches, — 

' Near it is the Herald's College, to which belong 
—— kings at arms, namely, Garter, Clarencieux, an 
Norroy, with ſix heralds, four purſuivants, and eight 
proctors. It is a ſpacious building with convenient apart- 
ments, a good library relating to heraldry, and the coats! 
of arms ate kept of all the families of note in England. 

Near Lemple- Bar are the Inner and Middle Temple; 
which are both inns of court for the ſtudy of the! We 
The Temple church was founded at firſt by the Knig 
Templars in 1185, and it is now one of the moſt beautiful, 
Gothic ſtructures in England. There are twelve other» 
inns of court, which. are alſo e for the _ 

purpoſes with thoſe of the Temple. 

Over the Thames at Black Friars is a handſome ſtonc 
— 2 not far from which is Bridewell, uſed as an hoſ- 

pital and à houſe of correction; and on one ſide of Fleet- 
market i is a priſon for debtors, called the Fleet. . | 
is alſo another priſon for the like purpoſe in St. Geor 
Fields, ealled the King's Bench, and near it is' 
Bridewell,” a large building adapted for the” pune: 
of 'vagrants, &c.'  * : 
In the metropolis and its en are” me Seellent 
charitable, foundations. Among theſ 82 
lomew's, hoſpital near Stmithfieldk the Small- pox hof pital 
in Coldba Nette and another near Battlebridge-Wellsz, 
the Lying-inn- hoſpital j in Brownlow-ſtreet, Long- 
another in the City Road, and a third near Weſtm eltminſſer⸗ 
Bridge; St. Thomas's and Guy's hoſpitals in South- 
wark ; St. George's and the Lock, near HydesPark... 
Corner; the Middleſex - hoſpital © in "Tottenham-Court * 
Road; the London hoſpital at Mile- End; and the Mag- 


t. 


wt. ; 
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Fields. | Totheſe mult be e Bedlam, or Bethlem ||] @tecorder, tur ſheriffs, A chimbaling ene . 


ſpital for mad people, in Lower Moorhields; and t. and a town-Glerk. 
YL 2 city anchliberties of. Weſiminſter are ere 


e's far, the ſame 3 in Upper Moorſields 
Ae ede een nent fir in Lamb's Conduit Fields, || « foward, a head-bailiff, a high: conſtable and by 
Kalled the Foundling Hoſpital. dS! 4 nl _ f i a e 14 
is generally reckoned part of London, he . places af public nnd ern are, Var. 


eſtminſter 
though under a diſtinct government, and has long been | hall 
famous for the palaces of the Engliſh monarchs, the 
{eat of 79 and the «x wt ee parlia- are, the 
ent. It 1 name from ĩts abby, formerly cal let Royal Society, the e 147 dee and übe 


Faure and its being ſituated wet of St. Pauls | ciety.of — 
.  .ahbey is a truly venerable pile f is Sir Hans Sloane's * now kept rats alien 


„Kanelagh, che Pantheon, tcwo play-houſes, the 
| operacholaſe, and the theatre-goyal: in the — 
Learned bodies of men, beſides the clergy, are 


— in the chic taſte, here moſt of the Eng- bas = wm \Bloomſdury. 
5 — growned and buried. It was In general, London, 'Weftminfter and Southwark a» 
jad def ©. but Pa —— fabric was ſeated on the banks of the Thames, and from Ratelif. 
<=" 3” is 489 feet in length, and 66 croſs in the eaſt, to Northumberland-houſe in the wet, 


8 tn ck end ; but the craſs iſle.is 189 feet there is a gradual aſcent to the principal ſtreets. The 


— . the height of the middle roof 92 feet. At 
de eat end 18. the chapel of Henry VII. which is ſo || chairs not ſo numerous. The common firing is pit-obal, 
| — . ght, that Laland calls it, the miracle of commonly called ſea-coal, of which there is conſumed 


The ſereen, or fence, is entirely braſs, and I upwards of 600,000 chaldrons eve 
| Ho are the fig 


ures of Henry VII. and his queen, | | - London is 400 l Edinburgh, 
of ſolid-brafs, gilt. The abbey abounds with magnifi- 225 N. W. of Paris, 690 N. by W. of Madrid, 350 
gent monuments, of which are eredted. to ea. N. W. of Rome, 60 v. N. w. of Vienna, ienna, 334 
mory of royal and noble perſonages; of ſuch. as have S. E. of Dublin, and 190 W. 8. W. of Amſterdam.* 
themſelyes for their militatyor naval atchievre- XII. Eſſex, which is fituated to the eaſt of Midd 
8 in the various ſciences, &c. &. is extremely fertile and abounds in cattle, ſaffron, 
eſtminſter-hall, which is one of Colcheſter, the chief town of the county, is 9 

ive agel rooms In Eurape whoſe roof is not ſupported ſ populous place, on the river Coln, which paſſes throu 
by pillars. . Here the law-courts are kept, and it, and is made navigable for ſmall craft up to the Hithe, 
are che houſe of lords and commons, At a ſmall diſtance || a long ſtreet, which may be called the Wypping of Col- 
from the hall is Weſtminſter-bridge, which is univerſally | | cheſter, where there is a convenient key; and at Vennoe, 
_ acknowledged to be a maſter - piece of art, and.lupezior to — vithin "thre miles of i Gilg is 2 — — 2 

any thing of the kind hitherto erected. 

Tie new buildings in the liberty o Welſtminfter | 
have, within theſe few cen to a prodigious 
degree-, Among them are nificent ſquares, 
as thoſe of Hanover, Berkeley, — 0G Cavendiſh, 
and a new one called Portman ſquare. To the eaſt of Ercumferene, has ten "pai a and five . 
this laſt is Portland Place, a new ſtreet, the buildings in 


which are ſaid to be ſuperior in grandeur te any in Eu- 
Beſides the above ſquares there are, St. James's, 92; but _— of either. It is ſup- 


Leiceſter, / Golden and Bloomſbury ; to which I poſed to have been anciently a Roman colony, many 
may be added the magnificent ſquare called. Lincolg's- ruins and ſome buildings of Roman brick till remaining. 
Ina-Fields, and (everal others leis note, both in the The Queen's head, in the market-place, is thought to be 
2 2 Roman ſtructure. St. John's abbey was erected by 
of pariſhes in Londan are, 9 within Eudo, ſteward to William Rufus, as "The © year 
| Page yr 16 without, 19 in the out-pariſhes . _ 10 

T 1 | oetmatort finpdn in + bennitel plain - having che 
he number of meeting -houſes, for Proteſtant dif {| little river Chelmer running through, it, over Which 
ſenters of all denaminations, 8 beſides there is a bridge. It is a large populous town almoſt in 
which there are three Jews Synagogues. The public | the center of the county; is Raton renders it the moſt 

| — that of St. Paul; chant- Taylors ſchool uented, and it is Galle the Aire to re town. © 


— — — 


my Suffolk - lane, near Canon-ſtreet ; the — | III. Hertfordſhire (or Hartfordſkire, which receive? 


| Royal ſchool in Weſtminſter, and St. Martin's its name from the great number- of harts with which it 
ſchool near the King's Mews. # formerly abounded) is fituated weſtward of Eſſex. It 
The trading part of the city of Londan is divided i into is a county particularly fertile in corn and wood. _ 
dut ſome can hardly be called ſo, becauſe Kis the. ſhire town, though inferior to either 
they have neither charters, halls nor liveries. Of theſe Ware: ort. Albans in opulence. The town was 
there are 12 principal, of one of which the er akon the time af the Romans, who called it 
it uſually free: „ ee the Mercers, Gro-¶ Durocob d wr red Ford, n at the 
cers;- Drapers, — Skinners, ford. The caſt Son kings fre kept their courts 
Mirchant- T2 lo, Habe Salters, Ironmongers here, and in the year 673, a ſynod was held at this place, 
Vintners and workers. The city magiſtrates are, at which two of the heptarchy 2 and the 
8 26 allarmen, 236 commog-councilmen, | archbiſhop of- Canterbury preſided. 1 is plealantly 
— — — — 
* particular and minute account os: Landa,” H ſtitutio ar laws, 1 porn of 
* rights, privileges a and ne 


2 teterted tu a work lately p arms. fit of the feveral 
ud f Eiftory, Deſeription and Survey | aa tem inſtitutions in the metropolis : 2 —— environs. 


nen, tie Porough, of Squthwark, — an | The antient and preſent ſtate of St. Paul's 5 the 


TH 


2 . accur ate circumſt account 2 Tower, of. Lo "ok e Monument, 
origin of! London, with a view pe 1 Briti e Royal Exch Ge KS. The Whole: 
TY Es irs firſt faundation to it 9 9 Bus | inclugi not anly al Parte yt wit 5 the bills of morta- 
- 1 of its anti guit $21 bg | x2 "Tha ut 5 taowiis, Vu es, palaces, f leats and country, to 
＋ tie e "Irs conſt ti- the e of twenty iles round, Printed i 2 hand- 
roment ; irs re ers Pee A Y ri fore fo o volume, 4 — Ai with W r 1 of 100 
: = vera) a manu 5 - elegant copper tes, exhibitin architefral 
whe yards, "pariſhes, da and Hl views of churches, ch 42455 
ny hs "Uiberthens; ! nn; [chapels] gates, antiquities, — hoſpitals,” Be 
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pUKOPE) T Ar BRYPTATN,- ez 
on the river Lea, and built in the form of a fl for the Atze is called the Bodth⸗ball. Under the bridge 
Roman V. It had five churches, which are now re- is à curious machine Which raiſes water to ſerve the © 


duc to two, viz. All Saints and St. Atidtews.  * ||| town: though it is alſo "ſupplied from Robin Hood' 
XIV. Bedfordſhire, ſrtuated north weft of Hertford-. Well, Which is a mile or _— of the vity. in ood's 


* lige is fruitful in corn and paſture. * XVII. Motimouthſhire which was formerly pat of 
: — is the county town, a clean Lellebullt, po- ates; is the moſt weſtern Ex liſh tyt 
2 e ae Here are ive churches, of Which the ales. as l e LA, 


and indeed the. principal ornament of the tiwn; ] Monmouth, 12 miles ftom Hereford, 125 from Lon- 


6505 _ "Paul % which had once a — 2 prebendaries. don, gives name to the Fru ty, and Has its own fr 


The priory, nom belongin to the earl of Aſhburtiham, ||] the much of the river M at Which it is ſittcated. 
"us fo ed before the Norman conqueſt, for ſoctitar It ſtands 'pleaſantly perten "that river and 23 Wye, 


— 


e Ihe buildings of this town are pretty gocd; ¶ over each of which I it has a bridge. Tt has been a place of 


berg 4 ſtreets broad. The north and ſouth parts ate note ever fince the conqueſt; for the caftle, now in ruins, 


70 e by a ſtone bridge over the Ouſe. A famous caftle | Was a ſtately edifice at that time. There are fill remain - 


— in the reign of Henry VIII. and ing ſuch parts of its fortifications, as ſhew that it was 


" \the Fits is now a bowling green, reckoned one of the formerly very ſtrong; and by 1 its natural  fituation, ml * 


. F * ft in land. eaſily be made ſo again. The town is in a manner 


XV. Bus inghamfhire, | ſouth welt of Bedfordfhire, rounded water, there being another river, the Trothy, 


; 20 U pleaſant fruitful county, and abounds Particulariy over which it has alſo a bridge, It has a ſtately churc 
2 hyſical plants. the eaſt end of which is cuffouſty built. The place car- 


Buckin nam, the county town, ſtands in a low ground || ries on a conſiderable traffic with Briſtol by means f 
encompa 2d on all ſides but the north with the tiver [ W. Was * of the 


e. 
-Onfk. The caftle, now in ruins; was built in the mid- IX. Herefordſhire, north of Nonmcuthlbite, is one 


5 — of it, and divides it into two parts. In the north of the moſt fertile counties in England, and 68 ä 


ſtands the town hall, a very handſome convenient celebrated for its Eyder, _ 
ucture. The town was for many years a flaple for ' Hereford, the only ci . this county, has a | 
„ and ſeveral of its wool halls aro Yet ſtanding,” but one bridge of eight ar over the Wye, and is en- 


1 dbat trade is now loft. © It is 9 and has three || compaſſed with rivers on all ſides but the weſt, Its name 


tone bridges over the Ouſe. 


ts church, which is in ſignifies che ford of an army, it having been for ſeveral 
_ the weſt part of the town, is very large; and when the || hundfed years the head quarters of the Saxons before the 


ſpire was ſtanding, might be reckoned the beſt in conqueſt, and of the Engliſh afterwards, who were fta- 


C7 


| pr ſometimes diſappears, owing to the r 


| "fie is a pleaſant, healthful and fertile county. 


| l and Iſis: the name ſeems to be derived from a 


- the county; in 1698 it was in part blown down, and || tioned Here to the elſh in awe. Before the civil 
never fince rebuilt. The lace manufacture is the ptin- | | wats it had fix, but now only four churches, The 


- » gipal buſineſs here, as well as in other parts of the coun cathedral is a magnificent ſtructure, and contains thonu- 
_* Earl Temple has lately made a new road from this to n ments of its ancient prelates. The bilhop's caſtle, 


10 his celebrated ſeat at Stowe: it runs in a ſtraight cloſe with the dignitaries houſes, and the college of . bis | 
Ain, about two miles, up to the Corinthian arch; which || vicars and choriſters, ate pleaſantly ſituated. "It is 
ifing and large, but not very 7 ws, city ; the houſes 61d an 
of the ground. | mean and the ſtreets dirty, on of its low fi ft en. 
Fl. Oxfordlhire; ſituated to the weſt of Buckingham XX. Worceſterſhire, north eaſt of Herefordſhire, is a 


well watered and very fruitful county. 

Worceſter, on the Severn, over which 1 has a mu 
Kone bridge is 1 N . The remarkable battle in 
Saxon word, which ſignifies a ford for the paſlage of 1651, 87 7 Charles H. was defeated by Cromwell,” v 
= 6ten. It enjoys a ſweet air, in à plentiful country, | {| fought near the ſouth pate of the al where bones + 


The eity of Oxford ſtands on the conflux of the Char- 


on fine plain, and has every way a — heful proſpe&: || the ſlain are frequently dug up, The chief manufactures 


Europe. It is of fo great 8 as to haye been 


The private buildings are neat, the public ones ſump- of the, place are broad cloth, gloves and porcelaine, 
tuous; and the river navigable for barges. But that which is 4 1 of a middle nature between fine 
"which gives it a conſequence above all other places in earth and glaſs. public buildings make a grand ap- 
- this kingdom, is the oldeſt and moſt noble univerſity in || pearanc eech the guildhall and the work-houſe. 
t had fotmerly a caſtle, hog walls, with three gates, and 

An univerſity between eight and nine hundred years, || five watch. towers ; all long ſince deſtroyed. he cathe- 
The conftitution is fo 85 the endowments ſo plen- dral, Which is AY the model of that at Bruſſels, is a 
fi, 79 50 ſo convenient for ſtudy, and every large edifice, but not elegant except the choir of the 
orceable to the education of youth, and the || chapel, on the ſouth fide, Which is of very curious 

12851 liſhment of ſtudents, that it is no wonder ſuch workmanſhip. A handſome library belongs to the cathe- 
ee of learned men are daily ſent abroad for the dra}, ſupported by e one ſingle i John, in the middle. Here 


— 


ice of the church and ſtate. It contains 20 colleges, are the monumetits of Kang ohn, Prince Arthur,- bro- 
Fre halls,” a ſtately pile called the Schools, wherein ex- ther to Henry VIII. ounteſs of Saliſbury, and 
-  efciſes for the fevetal des rees are performed; the Theatre, other illuſtrious p ons, Bekides the cathedral, there are 
his moſt magnificent buildin of the kind in the world; || 11 pariſh. churche "The ſtreets ate broad and well 
the Clareridon Printing Houſe, which likewiſe ſurpaſſes | gt the  Forega -ftreet is regular and beautiful, 
"ot thing of a ſimilar nature in the . the 1 * otice, eſpecial that noble one 

um, containing a * chidtifeal elaboratory, 4 repo- Robert Berkley of Spe 
Story of natural and artificial curioſities and d anti tiquities, | 0088, in he building, atid 4000]. in endowing it for 
Iz phyfie garden, &c. Tei is governed by A i chang 12 poor men. Beſides this, are fix of ſeven others. The 
 Hhancetlor, &c. 7 123 Loh by pages FP | 


Anl. "Glouceſterſhire, ſituated to the weltwitd of | 
Oka is tolerably pleaſant but indifferentiy fertile, | 
Glouceſter, is a well built clean, health y city, f ecured. [| 
. the river on one fide, 2 branch of which bri 155 + i 
re 2 We 9 8 to Ts FRY 7 Gin 

utiku cathec ve churc an 1 55 
a hoſj tals. The cathedral. is an ancient 7905 


| Wt: is oy With nend! in dag as | 
14 bithoprick. There are many traditional NN re- 
fabric, and has a tower which Is ode, 1 the neat-lating to this city, 1 that of lad ina, . 


m ſteuri ous pieces of architecture i and, and who to obtain and perpetuate { ome privileges, * naked 
A 5 he Fran as in the cupola of . Na It an thefireets ; and an annual ene 1 ny 


dent Eloiſters; and 12 © ring it, with a. | throug gh the town. in commemoration of if. hb 


ts t per Here ele, | of, Henry 1 85 > ſtaßely "croſs v ce be 65 
2 Ng 0 F 5 Fry: 1 8 fd, 25 ayor of London, in the riſe 
© eufforn-houſe; abundant of Ces 11 5 ES of” 1 || of 6031 6a watt 5 Ka, Tet, Wore , 
/ ſperſed E 
IO e Rods)” 1 bet Hs e n b . 
/ ut 


pare which ſtands dry on the fide of a bill, but the 
ower 


. 4420 paces in compaſs, She Cubic buildings, 
and No. — 


ſe the ſtone it, was built ws Doing land and. por 
it was 8 ve detayed, that it he? taken, down, a. 
The city. is large; and ps ous, but the 
© by Mee ak 0d; and ſome * them, dich are built 
wich timber, pro ject out ſo much, that in narrow 
ſtreets the tops der the oppoſite houſes almoſt at's 5 
chief churches are St. Michael's and Trinity. | 
8 diſſenters are a conſiderable body here. The 
-houſe is worth ſeeing, the windows being of paint- 
- ed glaſs, repreſenting ſome of the old kings, &c. _— 
have Been benefactors to the city. Its chief manufac- 
tutes are tammeys; and the weaving of ribbons. 
Warwick, on the Avon, the county town, ſtands on 
à fituation remarkably rocky. It is of great antiquity, 
and may be approached by four ways. anſwering to the 
* of the compaſs, and cut through rocks. Theſe 
ead to four ſtreets which meet in the center of the town. 
The walls and cellars are made in the rock. It is ſu 
- plied with water by pipes from ſprings half a mile an, 


and has a noble ſtone bridge of 12 arches over the Avon. 


Here is à caſtle, the principal ornament of the place, 
ſtrong both by art and nature : the rock on which it 
ſtands is 40 feet from the river; but on the north ſide it 
is even with the town. From its terrace, which is aþexe | 
Fd feet perpendicular above the Avon, there is a prof; 

of the river, and a beautiful country beyond it. The 
apartments are well contrived, and many of them adorn- 
ed with original pictures by Van Dyke, not inferior wa 
ſome of the royal palaces. It was built 16895 
William the Conqueror. Near the town is Er =: 
A bigh perpendicular rock, where Guy Earl of ak 
is ſaid, to haye lived a "hermit * his defeating the 
"Daniſh giant Colbrand. His ſword and other accoutre- 
my ire fill ſhewn in the caſtle. ©. 
8 ingham is a very latge populous town, the upper 


is watery, and inhabited by the meaner ſort of 
people. They are employed here in the iron works, in 


Wach they are ſuch ingenious artificers, that their per- 
formances in the ſmall wares of iron and ſteel are ad- 


n—ſ— 


— 
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b 


With numerous herds. of, cattle; and flocks: © beep. 6 


beautiful meadows;are not to be ſeen/ any whe 
the HIER of the, river, —— zin ſummer, Ab om 


— * 


The bridge, or rather bridges, with the eee 
ornaments, as well as. bene ts to the toun. 


3 


by a large ſtone bridge — 5 ancient, 
known in We che 1 the . gg 


boritum. 


has 14 pari | churches” contains upwards. of 100 


6000 inhabitants Ants. 4 8 41 
This. Univerſit 7 contaifis 12 colleges and four balls, 
is a corporatiqm of itſelf, and. e by a chancellor, 


bigh- fteward,, vice-chapcel| or, 


calle 


Fon ,S 4 


Kue an 
Newmarket, a i well 7 It — 'c e 
of one long ſtreet, the north ſide of which is in Suffolk; 


perſons of all ranks. The town is not modern as the 


buil 92897 the pariſh church, of. St. Mary's, there 
{pa ſmall church, All- Vain which is properly 
1 Fly a Chapel of eafe to Wood-Ditton, 1 in 


ambridgeſhire. It is a healthy place, and on a ſpacious 


Heath, Which is che fineſt — * in Englan Here are 


'miret} both at home and, abroad. It is much improved 
of, late years, both in public and private buildings. 
Near this town is a ſeat belonging to Sir Lifter Holt, 
bart. but converted into public gardens, with an organ 
and other muſic, in imitation of Vauxhall; which, is 
the name it now goes by. 

XXII. Nonhnpionſhite, eaſt of Warwickſhire, bas | 
leſs waſte: ground than any other county, va conſe- 
quently i is exceeding] y rich and fertile. 

Northampton ſtands upon the Nen, over which it 
has two bridges. The buildings were handſome, and the 

large (haying ſeven pariſh churches within the walls, 

0 two without) when it was reduced to aſhes by a dread- 
ful fire in 1675. Liberal contributions from all parts of 
the kin Jom reſtored it in a great meaſure td its original 
ſite; and for neatneſs, beauty, and ſituation, few towns 
equal it. It has four churches,. of which the great one, | 

„ Allthallows, is a Badia edifice, with a ſtately 

25 of. 12 loſty Ionic cotunins, and a ſtatue of king . 
Charles TL. on the Cicada.” It ſtands near the center 
of the town, and at the meeting of four ſpacious ſtreets, 
Lhe {fions and affize houſe is a very beautiful building | 
of the Corinthian order. The market place is one of 
the fineſt is Europe. The horſe market is ght to 
e$cced any other of the Kind in England. Its moft con- 
fiderable Wann ute is e of 5 great numbers | 
are exported ; the next to * The walls are 


Which all make a ce, the Geor | 
looks, more like, a plac; ad as ſoon. as it was ge Lon 
at the expence of 20001. the owner, John Dr yden, ge-| 
fierbuſly* gave it to the poor. A county Hioſpiral f is built 
here after the manner of the infirmaries of London, 
Briſtol, Bath, Kc. and the river N en has ae rf 
made' navigable up to the-town. © 

XIII. e b the eaſt of Nothin: 
ets, t corn an ure ene abo 
in fiſh Mid W ld fowl. punts 

Hunti on, near the Ouſe, over which it 145 3 a lou ; 
bridge, is the conſtant place for the aſe, as well as the 
„and is a populous trading town, conſiſt- 


I a — & 


=_—S 


b C 


ſeveral v fry, wine, ſteep and long | ditches, which were 
cut by the Eaſt Angles, to keep qut the Mercians; one 


12 810 1 ba , * "If 3 
pſwich was once in a ourithir te, AS. pears 
from the great number of ſhips that be ag 58 * ah us 
its harbour, was more commodĩo 8 a 24 0 ches, of 
which now only 12 remain. e tide xiſe 8 here 12, 
ſometimes 14 feet. . The town is populous, . 1 15 mile 
long, and ſomething more in Lt forming a fort 9 
half moon on the WS OF river,. over. 0 ich it h. 
a good bridge of Rope... t,. is a 2 and We 
chief manufactures are linen and woollen, . lere 1 
convenient key and cuſtomrhouſe, and no piace in Bri- 
tain is thought. to be ſo wel qualified for. the Greeplan 
fiſhery, ſince the ſame wind which carries a ſhip gut 
the harbour is guite fair to the reenland { ſeas... 


XXVI. Norfolk 140 märit itime county, to the north & | 
Vi 


Suffolk, is exceedingly. fr An 
of the whole kingdom. Ws 8 Wa e 
Norwich is A large city 2 e conflux of the fie 
vers Venſder and We. It ftands on the fide of a bill, 
and, is near two miles in 216 And. one. ir "breadth. 
The town. is irgegular, thoug buildings Mp: b-, 
lic and and. private, are neat and ry dme, N 19 
tures, for the greateſt part, are 8701 and. Ty Ws, of, 


which vaſt quantities are ſent jr e h {a nc prigh” | 


bouring n Fog any, Swe 
parts in the Baltic. I 885 ang P bridges 
over the Lare; 36 churches, Ab A : oF 5 an 


Here are two churches for the Dutch ; Kh th 


2205 
yof one large ſtfeet well-bui it, with a hand- 


ings, who enjoy {ir 
Kere vide and 8 ane Choo), (chool, Mon XXV Lincol 


ular privileges; 8. 
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XXIV. Cambridge * includi = the. Ile of Ely, N 


is fituated to the w AS is in general very. 


ridge. is ſo wy ON ith; * on the Wo. 
the Cam, which,forms veral iſlands. on $93. weſt ſide, 
| oy divides the town into two parts, w are joined 


illiam the 1 — built a caſtle here, | 
| of which the Gatehoule, i is ſtill, andingy-and uſed 2. 
the county The town Js, divided. into 10 wards: 


houſes, for the ft gart irregularly built, and about 


7 ancient 905 83 in the 1 rs, | 


Ouſe 7 other Arena . e as; hy nds 
ſee 


is famous for horſe-races, and. prodigiouſiy frequented, by 


name imports: for it was of note in Edward. the IIId's 
bl but being burnt down in 1683, was afterwards r = | 


of which being a Rupendous ; wor much ſuperior. to 
| the reſt, has. obtained the name of 1 eile es | 
| which runs many miles over the heath... | 
XXV. Suffolk, a maritime 3 tust 1, Erde the 

German Ocean, hag, put, Nane foil, but is. well 


ESSE 3-4 4-F03-T; e2 g Fer 3 1282 8 Sw gars wmrwmmwvoawyd „ 


A, and, 
| chapels and e of. all « den PIR < Te 
roof of the cathedral, a 14 0 veneral Dean foi me, | 
3 7 75 e with the hiſtory. vi 45 95 | 
choir- is latge-a ien kg che ficep! le. 25 0. : 
| that at Grantham, but 1 han, that v1 


- evunty, ſituated to the weſl of the German Ocean, and |} markets in England. There is an exquiſite piece of 


divided into three parts, viz. Holland, Keſteven and 
Lindſey. The principal place in the firſt is | 
Boſton, on the Witham, which is navigahle to Lin- 
coln. This town was formerly made a ſtaple for wool, 
and the merchants of the Hans Towns fixed their guild 
here; it is a pleaſant well built town, and has a good 
ſoreign and inland trade. Its church is reckoned the 
largelt pariſh church without croſs ay les in all the world. 
It is- 300 feet long within the walls, 100 feet wide, 
handſomely ceiled 'with Iriſh oak, ſupported by tall and 
gender pillars. It has Jos ſteps, 52. windows, and 12 
pillars, anſwerable to the days, weeks, and months of 
the year. Its tower, or ſteeple, is famous for its height 
and workmanſhip, being 282 feet high. It has a beau- 
tiful octagon lanthorn on the top, which is ſeen near 
40 miles every way, but eſpecially on the ſea as far as 
the entrance of the dangerous channels called Lynn- 
deeps and Boſton-deeps, fo that it is the guide of mari- 
ners as well as the wonder of travellers, and is a mag- 
nificent ſpecimen of a fine Gothic taſte. The town has 
2 commodious haven, and is plentifully ſupplied with 
Freſh water by pipes from a-pond, incloſed in the great 
common called the Weft Fenn. Ne 
The principal place af Keſteven is Stamford on the 
Welland, which is navigable for barges. The town is 
finely ſituated on the declivity of a hill, has a ſtone 
bridge of five arches, a town hall, fix pariſh churches, 
and a conſiderable trade in malt, coals and free-ſtone. 
Grantham, an ancient town on the river Witham, has 
abundance of good inns of great reſort, It is well built: 
here is a fine large church with a handſome ſpire of 
Kone 280 feet high ; which, by a deception of the fight, 
ſeems to ſtand —_ 4 ree ſchool was built and 
endowed here by Biſhop Fox, where Sir Iſaac Newton 
received his- firſt education. en ROW 
Lindfey diviſion contains Cw twat 
Lincoln, built on the fide of a hill, at the bottom of 
which runs the river Witham in three {mall channels, 
over which are ſeveral bridges. The cathedral was ef- 


teemed the glory of Lincoln; for its magnificence and 


elevation is ſuch, that the monks concluded it would 

agrin the devil to look at it, and thence an envious 
Jook;' by a preverbial expreſſion, is compared to the de- 
uil looking over Lincoln. The city formerly abounded 


with monaſteries, churches, &c. ſo that many barns, ſta- 
bles, and even hogſties ſeem to be the ruins of them, 
from the ſtone walls, and arched windows and doors. In 


che center of the old caſtle, which was built by the Ro- 
mans, and repaired by the Saxons, is a modern ſtructure 
where the affizes are held. The city is a county of it- 
elf, and has extenſive power and privileges. On the 
down of Lineoln is ſometimes ſeen that rare bird called 
the Buſtard; the country hereabout is very rich and 
agreeable; the noble tract of Lincoln Heath extending 


1 ke Saliſbury: Plain above 50 miles. The cathegral was 


ſucceſſively brought to perfection by ſeveral of its bi- 
ſhops. Here is che fineſt and largeſt bell in England 
called Tom of Lincoln, near five ton weight, contain- 
ing 424 gallons ale meaſure, and near 23 fert in 


compaſs. f { 1 4403 
5 III. Rutlandſhire, to the ſouth weſt of Lin- 
colnfſhire, is the ſmalleſt county in England, but contains 
more parks than any other; and is as fertile as pleaſant. 
Oakbam, the ſhire town for the aſſize, is ſituate in 
the little but rich vale of Catmos, is indifferently»well 
built, and famous for its market, fairs, caſtle, itals, 
and free ſchool, This town is particularly remarkallle 
for an ancient cuſtom ſtill kept up, viz. that every peer 
of the realm the firſt-time he comes through this tomn 
mall give à horſe - ſhoe to nail upon the caſtle- gate; and 
if he refuſes; the balliff of the manor has pawer to 
ftop his coach, and take the ſhoe from one of Ris horſes. 
This is now called the order of the horſe- hoe; and it 
is common for the donor to have a large one made with 
his name ſtamped on it, and often gilt. One over the 
| judges Feat in the affize hall is of curious workmanſhip. 


landfhiire, is a plentiful county and contains, | 
Leiceſter, the chief town, and the only hey 
members to parliament, -is the beſt built, and 
maſt populqus in the ſhire, it has ix. (pariſhes. and five 
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churches. The freemen are exempt from toll in all 
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of Lancaſter, is ſupported by ſome revenues of the duchy 


hundred aged perſons decently : it was rebuilt in 1776, 
at his majeſty's expence. There is another near the ab- 
bey for widows... The inhabitants have greatly im- 
proved in their manufacture of ſtockings wove in frames 3 
and are thought to return in that article 60, oool. per 
annum. Before the caſtle was. diſmantled, it was 4 
noble work. Its hall and kitchen fill remain entire, 
and the former is ſo lofty and ſpacious, that it is made 
the court of juſtice at the aſſiaes. One of the gates 
| ways of this palace has an arch of curious workman- 
ſhip, and in the tower over it is kept the magazine for 
the county militia. St. Margaret's church is a noble 


the moſt tunable bells in the kingdom. In St. Martin's 
church is an epitaph on one Heyric, who died in 1589, 
aged 76, lived in one houſe with his wife 52 ycars, 
though ſometimes 20 in family; and the widow, who 
lived to be 97, ſaw before her death in December 1611, 
of ' her children, grand children, and great grand chil- 
dren, to the number of 143. * | 

XXX. Nottinghamſhire, to the north of Leiceſter- 


tile weſtward. The chief place is, 
Nottingham, reckoned one of the neateſt places in 
5p, 9m: and has as good a trade as moſt inland towns. 
It ſtands pleaſantly on the aſcent of a rock overlooking 
the river Trent, which runs parallel with it about @ 
mile to the ſouth, and has been made navigable. It has 


a fine ſpacious market - place with two croſſes in | 
a goal for the town and county: a manufactory for 
weaving frame ſtockings; and likewiſe for glaſs and 
earthen ware. The rock on which the town ftands is 
ſo remarkably ſoft, as to be capable of being cut out 
into ſteps and other purpoſes with great eaſe. The cel- 
lars are very good for keeping beer, and the eguntry 
abounding in barley, the malt and beer- trade are greatl 
followed. Here is a houſe built on the ſide of à hi 
where one enters at the garret, and aſcends tothe cellar, 
which is at the top of the houſe, As the caſtle has 
oftener been the reſidence of our monarehs than any 
place fo far from London, the town bas more 

men's houſes. than any town of the fize in Britain. In 


dicular rocks hewn into a church, bouſes, chambers, 
dove-houſes, &c. 4 


the || XXXI. Derbyſhire, to che weſt of Notwghaimdhire, 


is barren on its ſurface, wing to the great number of 
hills, mountains, &c. but rich within the bowels of 
then ines ð ͤ „ 
Derby, the county town, ſo called from having been 
a park or ſhelter for deer, ſtands on the welt inde of 
the river, Derwent, over which it has a neat ſtone bridge 
of five arches<: The ſouth fide is watered by a little 
| riyulet, called Mertin-broak, which. has nine bridges 
over it. The moſt remarkable church in Derby is 
All-ſaints or All-hallows, having a beautiful Gothic 
| ſquare, tower 60 yards high, with four pinnacles. This 


and ſelling corn, in making malt, and brewing ale, ef 
both e are ſent to London. 
dom, contains à variety of ſoils, and is divided into 
[| three ridings, via. weſt, eaſt and north, 72 


FE 


cit of Vork. „ 1.23 2 SCORES A305 70 7. 
2591 ork is the ſecond ity in the kingdom, and its 
chief magiſtrate has the title of lord mayor. - The ca- 
_thedral is built in the Gothic taſte, and hy ſome thought 
to be the fineſt in England, if not in Italy. It is dedi- 
cated to St. Peter. The windows are adorned with glaſs 


there is 4 deep peal of 12 bells. The nave of this 
church, which is bigger than any except. St. Peter's 
at Rome, is four ſeęt and half wider, and 11 feet higher 


* 


5 the 
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workmanſhip in the high ſtreet, in form of our Saviour s 
croſs.. The hoſpital <p by Henry e | 


and elegant ſtructure, and famous for a ring of ſix. of 


ſhire, is fruitful towards the eaſtward parts, but unfer- 


three churches, a grand town-houſe built 8 | 


the duke of Newcaſtle's park there is a ledge of perpen- 


| town depends chiefly on a retail trade, alſo in buying 


.guiſhed on., account. of their ſituation with reſpect io de 
exquiſitely painted with ſcripture hiſtory, and other moſt 
IX. Leiceſterſhire, ſituated to the welt of Rut⸗ curious figures in 117 partitions. In the ſouth tower 


chan that of St. Paul's. The aſcent fem it'through | 
the choir to the altar is by fix ops. Ide entrance of 
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ite middle nave of the church at! the 


lage 


largeſt Goth Europe . 
under the largeſt Gothic areh in Europe, which binds 
and ſupports | the two towers. At the ſouth end of the 
eroſs iſle is a circular window, called the marigold win- 
dow, from its glafs being tained of that colour; and a 
one at the north end, conſiſting of five lights reach- 
ing almoſt from bottom to top, and erected, as they ſay, 
at the charge of five maiden ſiſters. The painting re- 
Phe city belongs to neither of the Ridings, but en- 
Joys its on liberty, and a juriſdiction over 36 villages 
and hamlets in the neighbourhood, on the weſt fide of 
the Ouſe, on which it ſtands. This liberty is called 
the Ainſty, or county, of the city of York. 
Vork 15+ pleaſantly ſituated, and divided 
wards, containing 28 pariſhes, and walled, but not forti- 
fed with artillery. © The river Ouſe from the north paſſes 
through it, anddiviges it into two parts, joined together 
by a ſtone brid five arches, of which the middle- 
moſt is'reckoned, for height, breadth, and architecture, 
to be equal to the Rialto at Venice, though not to that 
at Blenheim. The great council chamber, the exche- 
quer, the ſheriff's court, and the two city priſons are 
kept upon this bridge. The river brings large veſſels 
to the key, though at 60 miles diſtance from the ocean. 
It has four large well built gates, and five poſterns. 
The other moſt remarkable ſtructures are the Guildhall, 
rhich is longer, and in ſome reſpects ſuperior to that of 
London. Near it is the ſtatue of King Edgar, who 


rebuilt the city and St. Antheny's-hall, in which there 
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duty upon ooals, and the mariners have erected an hoſpi- 
tal for widows and poor ſeamen, which is maintained 
dy à rate on veſſels, and deductions out of ſeamen's 
taken here in great numbers. Beſides herrings they 
catch ling, 
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aſſemblies and public balls. 
- * prodigious: to this place of 
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Vorkſhire, is (though not à fertile county) 
in coals. n n 


2 
« 


i an old but 
here at fix pariſh churches, - Southward of the cathe- 
Aral is the college, a ſpacious court, the whole of which 
has been rebuilt or much repaired ſince the reftoration.' 


a cant litany among them, viz. From Hell, Hull, 
and Halifax, d deliver us. 57 24 v7 be, | 
Scarborough is a large town built in the form of a 


he 
riſing perpendicular out of the earth like a boiling; pot, 
near the level of high- water mark in ſpring tides, with 


is one room big enough to hold moſt of the inferior tradeſ- 
men of the city. I he market-houſe in the ſtreet called 
the Pavement, is a curious piece of architecture, ſup- 
ported by 12 pillars of the Tuſcan order; and there is 
another ſtill larger in a ſquare, called Thurſday market. 
In this city are 17 churches; of which All-Hallows- 


into four 


" 
4 
| 


Above the | college-gate de the'txthequer; and at dhe 
| weft the gueſt hall, for tlie entertainment of ſtrangers 
On the north fide of the callege ſchoal is houſe for the 
maſter, and between the church- yard and eaftle an open 
area, called the Palace Green; to the weſt of Which ig 
the Shire Hall, where the aſſizes and ſeſſions are held for 
the county; and near it a N On the eaſt is an 
hoſpital built and endowed by Biſhop Coſin; on the 
north ſide is a caſtle, now the biſhop's palace, built by 
William the Conqueror, the outer gatehouſe of which 
is at preſent the county goal. The toll-booth near St. 
Nicholas's church, and the eroſs and conduit in the 
market- place, with the two bridges over the Were, are 
the other principal public buildings. | 

XXXIV. Northumberland, the moſt northern county 
of England towards Scotland, is fertile towards the ſea, 
has great quantities of ſheep fed in the mountainous 


parts, but, its peculiar wealth is pit col. T 
Newcaſtle is an antient, large, diſagreeable and dirty 
town, but exceedingly populous and very rich. It is 
ſituated at the end of the antient Picts wall on the river 
e over which it has a fine bridge. Hence it is 

led Newcaſtle upon Tyne. The commerce carried on 
in coals and ſalmon is amazing, and hath rendered it 
in a great meaſure, the emporium of the north. It may 
be ſaid to be fituated both in Northumberland and the 
biſhopric of Durham, though that part of it which is 
in the latter, is called Gateſide, and is like Sauthwatk to 
London, the liberties: coming no farther than the great 
iron gate upon the bridge, which has the arms of the 
Biſhop of Durham carved on the ſouth, and thoſe of 
Newcaſtle on the north ſide. The ſituation of the town 
is very uneven and unpleaſant, eſpecially that part which 
is moſt conſiderable for buſineſs, and which lies upon 
the river; for it is built on the declivity of a ſteep hill, 
which makes the ſtreets difficult and uneaſy. It is alſo 
| crowded with houſes, eſpecially in that part of the town 
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— has the fineſt Gothic ſteeple perhaps in Eng- 
- Hull, or Kingſton upon Hull, has two churches, one 
called Trinity or High Church, the other St. Mary's, 
er Low- Chureh; the former is a ſpacious beautiful 
building, the pillars of which are remarkably ſmall; 
and had before the reformation 12 chantries, in one of 
Which is now a neat library. Here are ſeveral meeting- 
houſes, an exchange built in 1621, a euſtom-houſe, and 


an engine for making ſalt water freſh. Here is a free- 
Te with a hall over it belonging to the merchants, 
Who have founded an hoſpital called Trinity-houſe, in 


which are maintained many diſtreſſed ſeamen” and their 
widows. - The town carries on a great trade in ſail- 
z is large, cloſe built, and exceeding populous. 


The rigid diſcipline beggars meet with here, makes Hull | 


tremendous to them: all foreign poor are whipped out, 
and the poor of the town are ſet to work. "They. haye 


ous quay, but little trade. The pier is maintained by a 


From the middle of November, herrings are 


great plenty; and ſometimes,” whiting- and-mackarel. 
ſpaw-well is at the foot of an-exceeding high cliff, 


which it is often -oyerflowed. - It is never dry, and in 
an hour yields 24 gallons of water, which is purgatiue 
and diuretic; Here is accommodation, beſides 


. - gaiety, where, with numbert, 
the pretence, but diſſipation the eng 
XXXIII. Durham Biſhoprie, ſituated to the north of 


very rich 
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on an hill, has:a cathedral, which 
magnificent pile. Beſides the cathedral 


„ 
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creſcent on the ſide of a ſteep hill} It has a commodi- | 


upon it, and therefore it was well fortified; but now 


„ haddock, 'turbot, and other fiſh in 


be reſort of company is 


from any pariſh" church in E 


beſt: ſituated for trade. The caftle, though old and 
ruinous, overlooks the whole town. The exchange is 
z noble and magnificent building, ſituated in the only 
broad place of that part of the town, and contiguous 
both to the river and the cuſtom-houſe, but too much 
pent up for want of room. Between the town-wall and 
the river is a ſpacious place, firmly wharfed up with a 
facing of free - ſtone, and makes the fineſt key in Eng- 
land, except that at Varmouth; and far more ſpacious 
and longer than thoſe at London or Briſtol, though not 
equal to either for buſineſs or buildings. Beſides the 
commerce abovementioned, here are ſome glaſs-houſes, 
iron manufactories, &c. Here is an hoſpital built by 
fubſcription, ſeveral churches and chapels, beſides St. 
Nicholas's church, which is a curious fabric, an ex- 
change, manſion- houſe, public library, & q. 
Berwick upon Tweed is a town fortified in the mo- 
dern way, but is much contracted. from its antient 
extent; the old caſtle and works now lying at ſome 
diſtance beyond tlie preſent ramparts. Abundance of 
wobl is exported from this town; alſo eggs, which are 
collected through the country, to the annual amount of 
14000l. It was always before the Union a bone of 
contention between the two nations; both had ar is 
e 


an 

Works are greatly impaired. It is a county and town of 
itſelf, | and though ſituated on the north fide of the 
Tweed? is. included in Northumberland. It has hand- 
ſome ſtreets, à fine pariſh church, a town-houſe, an 
exchange, and a beautiful bridge of 16 arches over the 
Tweed, leading to T weed's Mouth, a fuburb where 15 
another large church; and betwixt- the town wall and 
its once ſtately caſtle is a handſome ſuburb, called Caſtle 
Gate. Here is a noble ſalmon - fiſhery eſteemed equal to 
any in England, and alſo a conſiderable manufacture of 

ee 1) ik hog oor 
XXXV. Cumberland, fituated ſouth-weſt / of Nor- 
wholeſome air, but is 
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thumberland, has a piercing yet 
not very fertile. 3 T 

Cuarliſle, ſituated at the conflux of the rivers Eden, 
Petterill and Cauda, is a ſea- port, but without ſhips, 
merchants, or trade; has but two pariſh churches, St. 
Cüthbert's and St. Mary's; the latter ſtands differently 
plans: viz. in the body 


« * 


of the cathedral, Which is in the 


pa 
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middle of the city, 
the ca 2 
- 2 © which 
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which is — A piece of workmanſhip ; the an exchange, &c. 

part 


or uffered much in che civil wars, when 

— Was beſieged. The choir of the cathedral 
is an ext piece of architecture, has a ſtately eaſt window 
40 Let, ish, and 30 broad, adorned with pillars of 
curious wWorkmanſhip. The roof is elegantly vaulted 
with wood, and embelliſhed with the arms of France 
and England; the Percy's, Lucy's, Warren's, &c. | 
This town is the key of England on the weſt ſea, as 
Berwick upon Tweed is. on the eaſt ſea; it has a bridge 
over the Eden, which is but a little, way from Scotland, 


\ the: ſouth part of which indents into England, at leaſt |] 


50 miles farther than it does at Berwick. el oj 
Whitehaven is ſo called from the white cliffs that 
are near it, and ſhelter, the harbour from tempeſts ; 
it is a populous rich town, chiefly obliged to Sir James 
Lowther for its improvement, who was at vaſt expence 
to make the harbour more commodious, and to beau- 
tify the town, the trade of which chiefly conſiſts in falt 
d coal. | | 
XVI Weſtmoreland, ſituated to the ſouth-eaſt 
of Cumberland, has a healthy but ſharp air, is very 
mountainous, and conſequently includes many barren 


| 


- Appleby, the county town, is neither rich nor beauti- 
ful, yet the ſituation of it in the midſt of pleaſant fields, 
and on the banks of the river Eden, which almoſt en- 
compaſſes it, is very agreeable. Its name is a corruption 
of the Aballaba in the Notitia, and it was the ſtation | 
of he Mauri Aureliani, a band of Roman ſoldiers ſo 
called, becauſe they were ſent hither by the Emperor 
Aurelian. Here alſo is an hoſpital for a governeſs and | 
12 other widows, called the mother and 12 ſiſters. _ 
Kendal, 16 miles from Appleby, called alſo Kirkby 
Kandale, that is, a church by the dale upon the river 
Can, over which it has two bridges of ſtone and | 
one of wood, and a harbour for boats; it is much 
ſuperior to Appleby in trade, buildings, number and 
wealth of the inhabitants, and is the largeſt town in the 


* 


3 | | | 1 ' | 
XXXVII. Lancaſhire, a maritime county, ſituated [| 


2 


to the eaſtward of the Iriſh ſea, is famous for its manu- 
factures, for the fertility of the level parts and the trea- 
ſures contained within the bowels of the mountainous 
-. Lancaſter, the ſhire town, has its name from the river | 
Lone, on the fide of which it is fituated near its mouth, 
and gives name to the whole county; it is the antient || 
Longovicum mentioned in the Itinerary. Here are fre- 
-quently found the coins of Roman emperors, eſpecially 
where.the Benedictine Friars had a cloyſter, which they 
fay was the area of an antient city burnt to the ground 
in 1322 by the Scots. After this conflagration hey 
8 


built nearer the river, by a green bill, upon which ſtands | 


] 


a caſtle, and on the top of it a handſome church; at || | 
cuſtom of Borough Engliſh is ftill kept up here. The 


the bottom there is a fine bridge over the Lone, and on 
the ſteepeſt part of it hangs a piece of very ancient 
' Roman-wall, now called Weg, In digging a cel- 
lar ſeveral cups were found that had been uſed in fa- 
* crifices. It was formerly more remarkable for agricu]- | 
ture than commerce; but is much improved in the latter, 
being at preſent a populous, thriving. corporation, with 
3-2. tolerable harbour and cuſtom-houſe. The count 

aſſizes are held in the caſtle, which is one of the faire 

monuments of antiquity in this Kingdom. 
Liverpoole, nd very antient town, is neat and popu- 
lous; and the moſt . 650 © ſea port in theſe parts, | 
nearly equal to the city of Briſtol. The inhabitants 

drive an incredible trade with very large ſtocks to all 
the northern and ſouthern parts of the world. They 


— 


9 — —ę 
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import almoſt all kinds of foreign goods, have à large || 


inland trade, and ſhare in that to Ireland and Wales, 
with Briſtol. It is alſo the moſt convenient and moſt 
- frequented paſſage to Ireland, ſtanding at the mouth of 
+ the Merſey river. or Liverpoole-water, as the failors 
call it. The harbour is defended, on the ſouth fide by 
à caſtle, and on the, weſt by a tower, an the Merſey. It 
has four churches, many ſpacious clean ſtreets, an ele- 
gant wen towns — 3 wet 1 4 * e 
gates, a ſtately cuſtom houſe, a neat play houſe, &c. 
1555 Mancheſter. near the-conflux of the Irk and Irwell, 


after the reſtoration of Charles II. and is now a noble 


handſome churches, a free ſchool, and a ſpacious mar- 


, 


| ſome of them in the modern taſte. Not only the allizes, 


which 


been famous above 150 
of late, by ſome inventions of dying and printing; the 
reateſt variety of other ſtuffs, known by the | 
ancheſter goods, as ticking, tapes, filleting 
cloth, not yy | 


name of : 
and. linen 


induſtrious. | - 
beautiful, with a choir remarkable for its curious carved - 
work, and a famous clock that ſhews the age of the 
moon. As the Hague in Holland is deſervedly called the _ 


moſt magnificent nilage in Europe, ſo Mancheſter may, 


with equal proptiety, be ſaid to be the greateſt. village 
in England, the higheſt magiſtrate being only a Con- 
ſtable or Headborough, though it is more populous than 
York, or many other cities in England. | N 
XXXVII. Cheſhire, to the ſouth of Lancaſhire, has 
a ſerene air, and good oil, and is particularly famous 
for its Cheeſe. N IST T4 
Cheſter, or, as it is commonly called, Weſt Cheſter, 
is a large well built city, full of wealthy inhabitants, 
who by its neighbourhood to the Severn and to Ireland 


drive a conſiderable trade; as may be ſeen by the great 


fairs held here every year; to which abundance of tradeſ- 
men and merchants come from all parts, but particularlx 
from Briſtol and Dublin. The houſes are, generally 
ſpeaking, diſtinguiſhed from all the buildings in Britain ; 
they are for the moſt part of timber, very large and ſpa- 
cious, but are built with galleries, piazzas, or covered 
walks before them, in which the people who walk are 
ſo hid, that to look up or down the ftreets one ſees no 
ſtirring, except with horſes, carts, &c, and yet they 
may be ſaid to be full of people. By the ſame means 
alſo the ſhops are, as it were, hid, little or no part f 


Fj _ 


them being to be ſeen, unleſs one is under - thoſe rows, | 


or juſt oppoſite to a houſe, | 


XXIX. Staffordſhire, to the ſoutheaſt of Cheſhi re, 1 
is a rich, though not a fertile county, the principal 8 


places being | 2 „ 
Litchfield, a large neat town, is, when joined to Co- 
'ventry, a ' biſhopric. The cathedral, which ftands in 


this clo, was begun in 1148; it ſuffered much in 


the time of the civil wars, but was thoroughly repaired - 


„ 
* - 


and admirable ſtructure: it is walled in like a caftle, - 
but 1 ſuch an eminence that it is ſeen 10 miles 
round. g e en 
Stafförd, 132 miles from London, is the ſhire town | 
where the aſſizes are held. It ſtands low on the river 
Sow, over which it has a good bridge. Here are two 


ket · place, in which ſtands the ſhire hall: it is well built 
and paved, and much increaſed of late both in wealth 
and inhabitants by its manufacture of cloth. The old 
buildings are for the moſt, part of ſtone and ſlate, and 


but the quarter ſeſſions are kept in this town. wy 
Wolverhampton ftands upon a high ground, and is 


a populops, well-built town, and the ftreets well paved; : 


but all the water the town is Aupplied with, except 
what falls from the ſkies, comes from four weak ſprings 
of different qualities, which go by the name of Pudding- 
well, Horſe-well, Waſhing-well, and Meal-well. From 
the laſt they fetch all the water they uſe for boiling or brey- 
ing, in leather buckets laid acroſs a horſe with a funnel at 
the top, by which they fill them; and in the other wells 


* 
[ 
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ean ttipe, water horſes and waſh linen. Tothehigh | - 


they c | 
657 4 dry ſituation of the place, is aſcribed its healthy 


XL. Shropſhire, ſouth of Cheſhire, is tolerably fer- 
tile and contains, OT THEY ATR | 


| - Shrewſbury on the Severn has two fair bridges over the ; | 


Severn, which ſurrounds it, except on the north fide, in 
the form of a horſe-ſhoe, and renders it a peninſula... It | 
has a free grammar ſchool founded and endowed by Ed- 


| 


ward VI. Queen Elizabeth rebuilt it, and added à li- | - 


brary, and endowed it more largely with Sen: 


| houſes and ſalaries for the three maſters. Hete ade hve 


| churches, beſides! meeting houſes. Here are 12 incor- 


porated companies, who repair in their © formalities once 


is a Ne of great trade, handſome, well built and 

p and has a ſpacigus market place, a. colle 

- Populous, and: has 2 ine e Place, a chen, 
| 0 3 . 2 * „% Nn 
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The. weavers, have looms here, ,by. . 
they work 23 laces at once. The fuſtian manu- 
facture, called Mancheſter cottons, for which it has f 
years, has been much improved 


enrich the town, but render the people 
he collegiate church is very large and 
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by motto or devi filitable . ide a cke 
and trades. The ſtreets are Arge uſes "walls and the Severn. It is ſhaded og 5 3 
ile; N I. || trees on each fide, and adorned in the centef Wich 8 
this town Bo . If fine double alcove, and ſeats on both ſides, one 
lain ! chem facing the town, and the other the river; it (th 
reckoned not inferior to the mall in St. BN. 
; [| park. Upon the Welch bridge Fol mal era | 
| ury. ever the arch of which is og the ſtatue of the great C 
Here is plenty of "proviſions eſpecially falmon and other Llewellyn, the on bf che W. ch, ad: the laſt TN 
goods fin; the place itſelf is very pleaſant, and full of I prince. 
gentry,” who chuſe to lire within the compaſs of their || Many bet 14 WER particulars (which pre- 
cſates\ Kr balls and affemblies once a week all 7 inſerted ve counties would — 
are many Welch families; on market been vs of 1 Tg 55 the frequent repetitions) n may | 


2 Ne _ age is l Weleb. One great ornament follow; 1 are 
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A TAB LE, containing the Modern ay Antient Nome of A or Shires 1 ut D he Ti 
2 > their Length, Breadth, Circumference, Cities and Towns, Diſtances from London, Market Towns, the 
——_ ot, f Members ers they { ſend to Parliament ; and the he'Number of Pariſhes and Acres contained i in each“. 
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(PRINCIPALITY v5 WALE 95 
THAT par rt of $6uth Britain called Wales in 
| 5 540 8 117 divided by Roderick; king of Wale, into 
th Falten, that his three ſons migus 7010 ſucceed 
him. Theſe diviſions were called South Wales, North 
Wales and Prowis Land; but the latter diviſion was 
ed up by the bro former. Wales formerly 

conſiſted of 14 counties, including Monmouthſhire and 
Herefordſhire ; but theſe having been ſince annexed to 
England, the princi ality now Saſiſts of only 12 coun- 
ties each of whic 
knight, and every ſhire town a burgels to parliament. 

| ales is bounded” on all fides by the ſea and the 
Severn, except on the eaſt; "where it Joins to the counties 
of iCheſter, Satop; Hereford and Monmouth, being 
113 miles long and 9 broad Where wickeſt. The | coun- 
„ though generally mountainous, is not altogether 
unfruitfa), 
rivers with fiſh, and the —＋ excluſive of the metals 


and minerals they contain, feed 9 
»* T1 


— 


has che * privilege of returning a| 


"A; 


as the vallies abound in corn, the ſeas and |; 
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pality for the King's eldeſt ſon, the cou 
and Exchequer were fixed here. 
V. Pembrokeſhire is — 


Py 


around by "6 | 


George's Channel, except on the eaſt ſide; where it 


| Joins to Carmarthenſhite, and on the north eaſt tb 


"% 
1 A 


© 
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roke, 234 miles from London, the county town! _ 


Cardi 
Pe 
ſtands at the innermoſt eaſtern creek of Milford Haven. 


anſhire, It is a fruitful county; and contains 


* 1 


It has two handſome, bridges over the two: points Of i:: 
Here ate the remains of an antient' caſtle on A rock, in 


which _ VII. was born, and under it is a vault 
noted for a ge echo, called the Wogain; and ſup: 
poſed to have vel originally a ſtore room for the 
ſon. It was built by Arnulph de Montgomery i in the 
reign of Henry I. 15 has two pariſhes, is well fres 
quented not only by gentlemen but likewiſe tradeſmen } 
has a cuſtom-houſe, and ſeveral merchants; whoſe houſes 
are well built. 

Haverſord-weſt, 236 aiſles from Loi Aands on the 


21 
N. 


gatri- | 


L 


black cattle, ſheep, deer, fide of à hill, but is a very neat, well built ſtrong, 
I. Radnorſhire, te . Pack ver of Shvopfhire,” is || popdlous. and trading own, having fine fone bridge, 
tolerably ſettile. The chief commodities' ale ſheep and plentiful mürkets, a eee Þ ey for ſhips, of bur- 
Anick the pri place; then, and a cuſtom-houſe. There? are three pariſh 

f New Radnor, 157 miles from W 10 HINT. nl <chutches"in * town, beſides one in the 905 b ; 

t well built for theſe purts, iefly [| called Prengeſt. - 

thatched houſes.” It was called Nadner by by t the Eng liſh || * 'Milford- atme 16 ewe, Bye be. Gall 15 roads; 5K 

r 0%, or the cataract of the river ye, in which rooo fail of ſhips may xide urely. t is the 

mnitar the town of Rhaiadr. © It ſtands in a fruitful valley, beſt harbour in the three Kine 2 there r e 8 


2 che bottom of a hilly 've where bandance of =p are 
fed. 


I. EE ng wi to Nik fouth of Aadwer bes- 

4 ſharp but wholeſome air, is very mourhafndüs; an 
abounds with Nel cattle, veniſon, goats. and wild 

fowls. 041 $715] A 

A Brecknock, or Brecon, I - übles Aol Loni, 
which is the capital, and almoſt the centre of the county, 
is a compact, well-built town, where the "affizes are 
meld. It ſtands at the confluence of the rivers Hondby 
and Uk, over which it has a ſtone bridge; it is 
well inhabited, and has ſome ſhare in the woollen ma- 
nufacture. 
Newmarch, in the reign of William Rufus, remain; 
its markets are well ſupplied with cattle, corn, and other 


proviſions. Brecknock Priory was founded in the reign 
of wn are by Bernard de Newmarch. It is now a 
urch, and "fill a moſt magnificent buil 


din 
| ove? on an eminence, and built in the form of a _ 
In the centre of the croſs an embattled tower riſes about 
9 feet high, and lies open to the church above the roof. 
n the priory houſe the reſeQory, or Lining room is fill 
remaini 
III. een, ſituated north! of the Briftol 
Channel, is tolerably fertile towards the ſouthern parts, 
and contains 


Cardiff, 161 miles from 8 is the capital, where 


the affizes are alſo held. It has a bridge over the Taff, 


to which ſmall veſſels may come up, and lade or un 


Jade there. This is a large, well- built town, and reckon- 
ed eee moſt beautiful in all South Wales; but, though 
riſhes, has only one church. It has a good trade 
— 4 riſtol, and 
N ſheep, horſes and ſwine. 
Swanſey, 202 miles from London, is an nth 
large, clean and well built town, which drives the great- 
eſt trade of any town in the county, eſpecially in goals, 
Holds a great correſpondence with Briſtol, and has 


4 , ** 
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in exceeding good harbour, where ſothetimes 100 ſhips | 


at a time come in for coals and eulm.' The town 
ſtands on the river Twye, and its markets are well fur- 
niſhed with all neceſſaries. Here are the remains 
— an antient caſtle, built by Henry Beaumont, cat] of 
arwick, about the year 1113 

IV. Carnarthenſhize; ſituated north- weſt of Gu 
| 3 nſhire, has a milder air and is more fruitful” than 
moſt of che Welſh counties. 

Onermarthen, 204 miles from London, is Stated: on 
the river Towy, over which it has a tone bridge, and 
is a place venerable for its antiquity. 


The ruins of its caſtle, built by Bernard de 


lentiful markets and arg for corn, | 


It is a very polite, | 
uſtrious, thriving and populous town, of great reſort, | 
and drives- a very Sonſiderable trade. This place Was 


| 


1 


— — 


- * 


It 


* | 4 
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ture, and the caſtle is- Rill ! in being but in * LY ruinous 
condition - 5 


Wm 4 


ner of . in failing in or out of it with the tide, and 
* wind, by night as well as by day: and 4 
S- may 


and the neap about-26; But that which makes this the 
moſt excellent and uſeful harbour in this part of ths 
world, is, that in an ' hour's time a ſhip is out of the 
harbour into the ſea, and in the fai? Way y between the 
Lands-end and Ireland: as it lies in ite mouth of 
Severn, a ſhip in eight or ten hours wy be wer on * 
ooaſt of Ireland. * w82 
VI. Cardiganitite,! blacks ids Ader st. 
Channel, is a. denen county, but 'containg ſome valu 
mines. =o 181 
Cardi Trey 222 miles bonn beer +" pleabuith 
ſituated: at the mduth' of the Teivy, over which it has 
a good ſtone bridge leading 
2 large, antient, and popuſous borough, arid carries on 


| 


eie 


| a confiderable trade, eſpætialiy to Ireland, the tide flow- 


ing u to the tow; The church i is A handſome ſtruc- 


3 * #7, {7 Y ; 1 


VII. Moentgom 
and the weſt of Shropſhire, is in the prineipal parts 
fertile, and remarkable for the horſes being larger 
in the other parts of Wales. 3 
Montgomery, 161 miles from London, is ſituated i 
a very healthy air, on the eafy mage? of à rocky hil 


1 


having beneath it a pleaſant valley, through which 
Sever winds its courſe.” The comh is large, but t 
buildings indiffe erent, xcepbY; few” e +0 o con 
ſiderable families. n eee | 
d * Welch-pool,” miles from Montgomery, 
well built corpor town, fituated on a Ja 
ful valley, * is a oe a of fla 


of Powis. _ 

VIII. Arlon chſhite to the er g.. 0 
| Channel7 is 4 'mbuntainous; barren, bleak, unhealthy | 
county, and the inhabitants are more remarkable 
ichenels and * incontinency than any other Wal 


le. 


rock near the ſea, where there is a harbour for fi 
It is à mean town, thinly inhabited, but has a 

for the ſecurity 
uſeleſs caſtle, ori 


riſon 


nally a ſtrong fort of the anti E 
Britons. In Sehen 135 © 07 _ Harle 
was ann ous aboye. eight months with a, atio 
of a curd colour, which | aroſe from the 5 and _ wa 
ſeen only in the nigbt. It ſet fire to barns, ſtacks 
hay and corn in its 


antiently reckoned the capital of Wales; the Britons I graſs and herbage * a am 
made . ſeat os their | ns 4-1 or aſſemblies of aps horſes a cattle enſurd. > Awe mere 
. 7 - TA ; 5 
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| run aſhore on ſoft ooze, and there 
| 7% Nie The: lng tide riſes in the harbour 36 feet, 
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into, Pembrokeſhire!” It is 


arlech, 223 miles from London, is fituated on a 


of the coaſt, and an old decayed —_ - | 
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„ bee en = are 192 of the different profeicns they « 
hires. ie erciſe; their apt aj is neatly, OI | 
als ths Jo | . [rhe ove any thing of the ſame ſort in | 
the Gi 3 y are not the moſt remarkable for t 775 
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> founded in 8 Le ent; and their ſailors axe confeſſed] 
ogg in Scotland, . Ae e wariners upon earth, in ne er 
201 |} [iy Git. 
The diverſions and poſtimes of the. Kalb 0. 
may be divided into thoſe of the town, for thoſe-of 1 25 
country; and again ſubdivided into ſuch as are peculiar 
to the higher — of life, ſuch as are practiſed the 
lower claſs. of people, and ſuch as are common to both. 
be, diverſions of the town are operas, ridottos, mal- 
If querades, concerts of muſic, theatrical 
and card aſſemblies, for perſons. df faſhion. — 
times of the eg ages" peculiar to the ſame degree, 
| and hare. hunting. A Mie 
| gaming; prevails with ſuch violence at 2 hoxſe-race, 
chat one would imagine all the ſpectators were actually 
ae Kan. ting is the from. of -count Semi 
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of the Garter, dedicated to St. George, 
bd and honourable orders 'in th #:f of 


_ The ſeat of s order is in the caftle of 8 5 "con 
18955 of che chapter-houſe, the hall, Win chapel o 
eorge A kaight of this order is 1 25 


10 blue | 1255 with a gold buckle, worn 0 e lefe Wal 


and inf -ribed Boni fait qui mal y benſe; ſigniß) ing, ee ſhame Fee 


to him who puts a bad conftruQtion | on this order; by 
| a5 embroidered ſilver ſtar on the ca ; 2 the 
. picture of St. George, enamelled 
With diamonds, hanging at the end f. a road blue rib+, | 
Wn Free crofles the body from the left ſhoulder. 1 


order of the Bath was inſtituted by king F Hehry IV. upon royal grants and charters, confitmed by 7 
1 
1] 12 in number, diſpoſed in different courts of J 10 , 


 andtodk its denomination from their bathing on 822 eve off 
their admimon. The order, which had grown obſolete, 
was revived by king George the Firſt, in che year 172. 255 

18 noblemen and as man 'commoners wete in 
a Exig hts of the Bath With great e at 
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All the gentlemen 0 outh Britain, nat diſtinguiſhed 
"by x nobilit or knighthood, have the general denomina- 
tian-of Elgufres. The higheſt order. o 2 are: 
-freeholders or yeomen ; 7e follow copyholdt mer. 
chants, traders, mechanics, hired ſerv ER 2 and 1 — la- 
Pourers. But it is to be obſerved, ts 2 80 74 ant 
mo 


8 ef e as of greater importance than th e 
herein they are 4 7 in the en ſcale, 17 55 | 
2 means of r portions, wed cher ds ugh- 
: 155 no bility. 
A. woman in Englagd, as ſoon is "married, is nt 
All her moveables,* at the will and diſpoſition of her buſ- 
"band 3 nor can ſhe alienate any thing without his con- p 


ent: her _neceflary apparel is not her own property 1 


"nay, at the death of her. huſband, all the perſonal chat- 


. tels ſhe; poſſeſſed at marriage, deſcend to his executor 
.or adminiſtrator. She can make no contract without her 


uſband's co ent, nor rep! Without him, in matters 4 
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1d, and beſet || compounded of the civil law, the ce is” 2 15 


gn law, the foreſt law, the ſtatute law, manor law 
marſhal law, and franchiſes, of peculiar Iams ft foi ded 


parliament. 
The judges of England, appointed by the ki 


and divided into certain circuits, for the adminiſtration 

| of. juſtice through all of the realm. The, tribunals 

held at it Weltminſler are the Excben of King" $-Bench, 

Common-Pleas, Chancer ver, and the Auteh 

chamber of Lancaſter. * Iv F 
The puniſhinents:inflifted on civil. crimindls i in. Eng- 7 

land, are different. from thoſe adjudged in other countries. 
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A trnitor is firſt ha up, then cut down,” open 
and embowelled ; after which he is quartered, - an 
head and members expoſed to the populace. 


ind his 
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murder, the body, of the criminal is adjudged to the ſur- || coln, Rocheſter, Litchfield, and Coventry, Hereford, 1 
teens, to be by them diſſected in Rm I Werceſter, Bath and Wells, ' Saliſbury, Exeter, Chi- £ 
The monarch of England is diſtinguiſhed by the titles | cheſter, Norwich, Glouceſter, Oxford, Peterborou hg 1 
of George III. by the grace of God, of Great Britain, || Briſtol; and in Wales, the biſhopricks of St. David's 
France, and Ireland, kings defender of the faith, He Landaff, St. Aſaph, and Bangor. The archbiſhop of 3 
ſtiles himſelf king of France from an ancient claim which York is ſtiled primate of England, and metropolitan ; - 
his predeceſſors had to that kingdom, of which he poſ- hath place and precedence of all dukes next to the royal 1 
ſeſſes nothing at preſent But three or four inconſiderable family, and all great officers* of ſtate except to the lord q 
iſlands on the coal 6f Normandy. The title, Defender | chancellot: he enjoys many prerogatives and privileges = 
of the Faith was an antient appellation given to the kin within his own province, Which comprehends the biſhop. 5 
of England; but more particularly confirmed by Leo X. rics of Durham, Carliſle, and Cheſter, beſides that of * 
to Henry VIII. in conſequence of a book written by |} Seder and Mam. „ 
chis prince againft Luther, in defence of the ſeven ſacra- The Engliſh language is compounded of ſeveral others, 15 
ments. The title was afterwards continued by act of but more particularly of Saxon, Celtic, F rench, and 7 © 
Parliament. 'The king of Englaiid is. ſupreme head af || Latin, but the former predominates. This, inſtead of 30 
ie church, and chief magiſtrate of the kingdom. He || rendering it defective, gives it innumerable graces, fince 8 
bas the ſupreme right of pat paramount over all it has incorporated molt of the beauties, . and rejected bs 
| the eccleſiaſtical benefices in England: he is the ſupreme || the defects of the languages, of which it is compoſed. 5 
1 8 and the fountain from which all Juſtice is de- Hence it is more energetic than the French, more manly = 
| rived. _ In point of power, pomp, dignity, and revenue, than the, Italian, more copious an the Spaniſh, and br 
he rivals-the greateſt monarchs in Chriſtendom. _ | more elegant than the German. "I | 
The royal atchievement (arms) borne by the reigning | England may be deemed the feat of the muſes. Al- 17 
family, is thus marſhalled Quarterly : in the firſt grand fred the Great cultivated literature, at a period when all iis 
arter Mars, three lions paſſant-guardant in pale, Sol, | the reſt of Europe was plunged inte ignorance and ber- . 
the imperial enſigns of England : theſe are impaled with |] bariſm; ſmce his time 4 continual ſucceffion of learned 91 
tze royal arms of Scotland, conſiſting of Sol, a lion || men have been diſtinguiſhed by their maſterly writings, 9653 
rampant within a double treſſure flowered and counter- and done credit to the Britiſh name; and at preſent, en 
flowered, with fleurs de lis, Mars. The ſecond quarter || literaturein England ſeems to have arrived at its utmoſt 30 
contains the arms of France, namely, Jupiter, three || zenith. * Indeed, we have men of genius and ingenuity, * 
fleurs de lis, Sol. The third, for Ireland, exhibits, Ju- || who in almoſt every art, ſcience, manufactory, and pro- 555 
piter, an harp, Sol, ſtringed, Luna. In the fourth grand | fellion,. exceed thoſe of any other n | 
quarter is repreſented his preſent majeſty's own coat of || England being plentifulſy ſupplied with all the conve- =9 
arms, being Mars, two lions paſſant-guardant Sol, for niences of life, could rj ee the aſſiſtance of 10 
Brunſwick, impaled with Lunenburg, giving Sol, ſemee ¶ any other country whatſoever. But as foreign commerce 221 
of hearts, proper, a lion rampart, Jupiter, having for || is advantageous, employs abundance of artiſts, as well 155 
antrent Saxony, Mars, an horſe current, Luna, grafted || as a great number of poor, and is a manifeſt improve- 22 
in baſe; and in a ſhield ſurtout, Mars, the diadem, or, || ment to all manufactures in general, ſo tis the ſureſt 9121 
a_crown of Charlemagne; the whole ſurrounded with and moſt effeftual means not only to enrich, but ta 0 
a garter, a8 ſovereign of that order. Above the helmet, 1 ſtrengthen the nation, and render it a terror to its enemies. 231 
as the emblem of ſovereign juriſdiction, is an imperial The Engliſh merchants traffic largely with Ruſſia, itt 
crown; the creſt, a lion paſſant- guardant crowned with Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Hamburgh, Bremen, both 110 
the like : the ſup s, à lion rampant-guardant, Sol, ſides of the Baltic, all the northern parts of Germany, "T8 
crowned as the former; and an unicorn, Luna, gorged || Holland, Flanders, Portugal, Sicily, Italy, the Levant; | as 
with a crown, and chained. The royal motto is, Dieu || the coaſt of Africa, and the Eaft and WW Indies. And, 1 
et mon droit, implying, that the king of England holds —5 interrupted by the preſent unhappy diſputes) to the 54 
his crown of God only.” The table of the compart- North American colonies. The commodities exported x 


ment is adorned with the roſe and. thiſtle intermingled, 
as the emblem of the union of England and Scot- 


T be eldeſt ſon of. the king of England is born duke 
of Cornwall, and afterwards created prince of Wales, 
Wich letters-patent, by which the fai& principality 
and a certain revenue are granted to him. He bears 
the king's arms, with the addition of à label of 
three points, charged with nine torteaux; his device be- 
ing a.coronet beautified with three oftrich feathers, in- 
Teribed Ich dien, fignifying in the German language, 
„„ „ 1 
* el 8c 8 E C T. ol V. 5 . . 5 


Relivion, Language, Learning, Commerce, Revenue, Coins, 
* 9 75 and Force. 

| IE eſtabliſhed religion of England is a proteſtant 

" epiſcopal church; but liberty of conſcience being. 

allowed, a great variety of ſects hath ſprung up ſince the 

reformation, and all forts of religions are either connived 

at or tolerated : indeed, the church of England is the 

moſt mild and moderate ecclefiaſtical inſtitution, which countries in the univerſe. Many branches of foreign. 

5 hath ever appeared in any part of Chriſtendom.” Ihe commerce are monopolized and managed b incorporated, 

Eing of England is e as ſupreme head of || or chartered Companies, viz. Eaft India ( mpany, Le- 

the Anglicane church, governed by two afchbiſhops and jf vant, or Turkey Company, Merchant Taylors, Ruffia 

24 ſuffragans, each of theſe enjoying the title of lord, Company, Royal African ompany, Hudfon's Bay Com- 

on account of the barony annexed to his lordſhip, and pany South Sea Company, Hamburg Company, Green- 

| Raving precedence immediately after viſcounts, in par- || lanc Company, &c. For the ſtill greater promotion of 

Tiament as well as in other aſſemblies. The two archi- Engliſh trade a council of commerce, or board of ttade, 

epiſ is likewiſe held at Whitehall. e o 


from England are comprehended in the different articles 
of corn, cattle, ſhip proviſion, of butter, cheeſe, beef, 
pork, and biſcuit, iron, lead, tin; copper manufactured 
and unmanufactured, leather, copperas, allum, pit-coal, 
 faffron, hops, flax, hats, ſhoes, herrings, pilchards, 
cod, falmon, oyſters, liquorice, watches, ribbons, 
toys; and all the different manufactures of wool, ſuch 
as broad cloth, bays, kerfies, ruſhes, ſerges, ſays, frizes, 
ſtuffs, flannels, rugs, caps, and ſtockings. The pro- 
ducts of wool are the principal articles of the Engliſh 
traffic, the exports of them exceeding two millions yearly. 
The fiſhery is very conſiderable, and, if properly culti- 
vated, weuld equal if not excel any other branch of 
commerce. It conſiſts of pickled herrings, cod, ling, 
and tafk, from Shetland, and the Scottiſh coaft; red 
herrings from Yarmouth ; asd © pilchards from the 
weſtern coaſt of England; ' beſides, a conſiderable num- 
85 


ber of ſhips are annually employed in the whale fiſhery 
of Spitzbergen. The imports various parts of the 
globe are immenſe and need not enumeration, as they 
conſiſt of” the produce and manufactures of moſt of the 
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epiſcopal ſees, are thoſe of Canterbury and York, to | | + 4p 
which all the other dioceſes of England and Wales are The Engliſh funds are perfectly ſecure, though the na- 
ſubject. The azchbiſtiop of Canterbury is ſtiled the tional debt is enormous ; and the revenues are immenſe, 
Primate of all England, is the firſt peer of the kingdom; || though of ſo complicated a nature as not to be eaſily af; 
- precedes all dukes and great officers of the crown, next j| certained. = Accompts are kept in pounds, ſhillings, 
the nnn performs the ceremony of the corona- pence, and farthings, the former being only a nominal 
tion. The die . contained in the province of Can || ſum. Beſides farthings, halfpence, fixpences, ſhillings, 
terbury, are hole of London, Wincheſter, 'Ely, Lin- "half-crowns, crowns, half-guineas, and guineas, which 5 
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and th 3 good feven on fiſhery. Kincardin, chal, | where inaccefable except by 8 very narrow p or en- 
conſiderable 9 on the river Dee, and gn at | „ fortified, with a ſtrong wall. and a ithin 
ele of earl to a branch of the family of Bruce. Y 91 t US. > wall is the guard-houſe, with lodgings for the offi- . 


_ i$anantient. borough, decayed, and r cers; and from cpa a long flight of -ftone aſcends 

Cs ar-nothing 5 S caſtle, faid 1 to the upper part of the caſt N Zh ſeveral - 

FRF ain Malcolm Kenmore; and F denen, batteries mounted with cannon. INE... "=D 

remain . — town, the ſeat of a preſbytery and be e XVII. Renfrewſhire, eaſt of Dumbartonſhire, 

7 famous for for the — 2 age? t. Falladit Which it is ſeparated by the tiv . is 9 fer. 
ſent over to Scotland in the fifth century Th tile AG path many opu *. inhabitants. The principal 

tz 8 to enlighten the Scots, and i te, the tow is e an W place, which. _ 


* 


11 þ greatly i in point importance to the village of Pai 

I. Forterbirs to the ſouth-weſt of Eines ic T VII.. + on N to the ſouth-weſt: of Kain. 
3 minerals, cattle and game. urgſhire ivided into two diftrids, viz, the ſhire of 
5 Forfar beſtows its name upon che 1 Yall the barony of Glaſgow. . The ſoll is diver- 


8 the title of earl to a branch of the 7 5 | fihed,. being in ſome places barren, and; others fertile. 
and ga 2 which title was extinguiſhed at The principal place is the large elegant and flburiſhing 

© Gy the A outh, my Th his, life city of Glaſgow, which contains about 30, oo — 52 | 
In che battle of Di town, tho ugh Eg. tante, It ſtands un the deſcent of an eminence/ear the 
” e, is a 8 borough, an and og ſeat, of a 21 Wtery- If. vide.” over * which'it has a handſome ftone bridge of ſe- 
The woſt flouriſhing town of W Dun Ie, ven . he ſtreets are regular and well paved, the 
"Fn called 27 1 and Taodunum, the birth-place hey ut built of ſtone, the churches elegant, 


the hiſtorian Hector Boethius. It is ſituated at the u a noble and beautiful foundation. The 
2 hill, on the north» ſide of the 'Lay, . not. 11 — Th ind afrivus, and carry on gear commerce, and 


from this river's influx into.the ocean. the w lace has the appearance o opulence. 
borough, and ſeat of 2 preſbytery, hand | Linkighs owſhire,” a ſmall 5 4 to the ſouth 
3 towns e hy 1 er Stirl ingſhire,” 15 very pleaſant and tolerably fertile. 
commerce. 21692) 16 a... Linlichgow, the chief town, is a-neat place, ths ſeat of 


Hl. Clackmaman, | reſbytety, and 2 royal borough.. . . - wats .. 
22 eontains only one . 2 Dots, . Ce * 0 NX. Edinbur J rhlhice, OT. Weſt Lothian, ths Garth 
N or Frith, a oa of tolerable rake 


of the Forth of Firth, 2 abounds in minerals, is 8 
IV. Fifeſhire, a peninſula, between th e Fork dr fertile, well cultitated and pleaſant, The ſheriffalty 

, and the Tay, is tolerably Fertile. . The principal of this ſhire is in the gift of the cron, and Edinburgh 
of Fife, the county ton. fituated. on che 


* wh 2 8 is à county of itſelf. - This city, which is the capital of. 
t the moſt celebrated place is the 275 of Scotland, os formerly the regal 3 I con- 
* Ae” = By Hither the bones gf St. Andrew Are 1; laid 


. is a ond ly. of, one ftreet, with lanes Tnning from. 
i He from Pattis, a town of Pelgpon- || riling gradually from Holyrood Heute, 
* * * why Gi 0 


Dundee i is a royal 


"34 


re e 
** r 94 c 


_ BYROPB;; S eg s B T Ws ie a. 4 


[6s che high 


eee ft c the L Bhd ih carte; Whites, dees agen the ſhige- 

1 ſtreet de 2 e 1 5 5 a} * 1 0 beftows the title wil poll N 
the ſouth; ſide of, the other, 1s. ſev It | he Plein % Te i a, royab: rough where. 
15 he ſheriff told - AL court and the 2 of a. pr ergy 


wal. he city is about a mile i In et, but Wo | fituated"ri oth of's liver, in <> of 
where above half a mile in breadth, he houſes” are TS, | ie Hh broad breadth; at t pre Wk 


built of 1 ſix or 13 ſtories high ;. and near the || from Edinburgh. It has the dvantage of a tolerable. : 
parliament cloſe 1 8. 14 ſtories high, The whole harbour, and'is well fituated for ade? but this is en- 


is walled on ever „ but the north, where a lake Cir- || tirely neglected, nd. the is dthinly . 
cumſcribes it. The "aſtte is rematkably ſtrong. The inhabited. . TY; 2775 TY 5 g 75 
council houſe and ſeſhons houſe: are convenieft fabrics || 18 ts „ 2 „ * * 0 1 „ * * El 8 5 . 


for the purpoſes for which they are deſig gned.. The high 
church, which was the cathedral, is-now divided into || The 4 4 and breadth of the counties of North Bris. | 


four churches; beſides. which, there * ſeyen other || tain, may be known by n * following table. 
churches 8 6 j chapel. in OE. caſtle. I called || 1 4 | 
Holyrood-houſe was ormerly an abbey, is a hand- . ——— ———— — — | 
8 convenient ſtructure. This 5 5s governed by | Counties 8 U F — oy 2 Bred, | 
2 lord provoſt, four bailiffs, / and a common council. 8 2 8 | 5 Finds” N 77 F 


Seith, fituated on the Forth,” two miles north of Edin- Sutherland £ [ 0 | 49] Stirlingſhire J 2012 


burgh, 4 not only the port put e dich juſtice be 1 135 Rs na 
N 6 os warehouſe of Elnb 1 1 . a flouriſhing, | | 1 * N 28 "fa e | 2 20 |. 
h e town, interfected by 422 tiver Leith; ee | Naira, 0 Foo 174 e [ | 
which. there 1s a ſtone bridge, which” connects the two | Ele in. * 4 24 . 20 « | Lialeighgoi ibi 14 1 . 
| Argylelbite . 4:90.| 70 | Edinbürghühire | 2x, | 1 (6 
K 


1 
l teach, to the north caſt of FEdinbir I] e I 
18 a very fertile and well cultivated county. £5 | F. N * 7295 60 ee e 2012 


ſhire town ſituated on the river Tine, over which it has 32 4; 134 Berwickſhire IP pf 
2 tone bridge with three arches, is a rbyal Þorough, large, | 5 tle 30.4. 367% . ; . 64 25 1 
well built, and the ſeat of a preſpytety, Il Forfarſhire 62 , 76. Roxbur Shure” 4 251 g 1 
* Dunbar a royal .bofough, at the mouth bf the Frith; 1. : Clackamas 2 chats Seiki A 20 15 Þ - 
the ſeat of a preſbytery. It is 2 neat ſmall town, bas a, 1 22 — 334 Bumfrieslhire 5 „ 
good: market, a ſecure harbour, and a conſiderable'trade. }| | ” . WI rownſhi vo 5 3 5 
XXII. Berwickſhire, adjoining to England, ſituated JE 9 US 5 «| Ste 4 25541 
to the ſouth eaſt of Edinburghſhife, is x Foubt. "moon ty; fee ren MEIN r 
countty, irregularly. diverſified with woods and valleys.“ = . E e > 1: vl 35 en" 
Berwick town' being now annexed to England, the n | 
cipal-Scotch town of this county is Duns, a large po-. J. It hana t. of -( Great Britain. 


Parony in the center of the ſhire, being the. feat || 5 

efbytery, and having a caſtle * its defence. Sy wen ae antiquity in aa Britain, is 
"XXL Aireſhire, to the caſt of the Frith of Clyde, || "the famous Druid temple, about ſix miles from 
is a level, pleaſant, and tolerable fertile county. Aire, Saliſbury, called Stonehenge, which conſiſts of two cir. 
the county town, is an ancient royal borough, comms” cles and two ovals reſpectively concentric ; the outer 
diouſly fituated for trade, and compoſed of the Old' ahd circle bein ng 108 feet in diameter. The intention of 
New Town, which are joined together by a bridge- of oy - fojinders feems to have been this. The whole cir- 
four arches. [| cle was to conſiſt of 100 upright ſtones, each Kone four 
XXIV. Tweedaleſhire or pebles, ſituated to the fouth. | S8 broad, and each interval two cubits. Of the 
of Edinburghſhice, produces ſome grain, is particularly] outer Eirele, which in its perfection . conſiſted. of 60 
fertile in paſturage, well watered with. rivers, and con- ſtones, and 30 impoſts, there are 17 uprights left ſtand- 


| 7 


tains ſeveral lakes. The only town worthy of notice 1 ing, 11-0f Which are contiguous by the-grand entrance, 
NI, a final 40 PRE. „ weed, over | _ _ 8530 rare 7 * 1 * The leſſer wat 
ch it has a ſtone bridge of five arches. which never had any impoſts, is ſomewhat more t 
XXV. Roxburg hſhire or Teviotdale, to the ſouth of feet from' the infide ur the outward. one, and. conſiſted 
Berwickſhire ; is, 7 05 rather barren, a well inhabited 40 fer ones, formin with the outward circle, a kind : 
county. Roxborough, the county town, was former] 10 {| of circular portico. There are only 19 of the 40 leſt, 
Aouriſhing place, but is now greatly reduced by reaſon, hut 1 of them are ſtanding in ſitu, 5 in one place con 
that its ro ropley was removed to. edburgh, tuated at til he. tiguois, : 3 in another, 2 in another. The Walk between 
_ confluence of the Tefy and Ted. cheſe two circles, which is 300 feet in circumference, 
* XXVI. Selkirkſhire.” to the welt of Roxbur ſhire, is equally grand and delightful.” The adytum or cell, - 
co 
in cattle e town is Selkirk, a ro oro 0 in compages o or trilithons, 
on the Eltrick, famous for its manufacture of boots d conſiſting of two upright — and an impoſt at top; 
chere are *ridently Jof theſe remaining, 3.of Which are 
intire, q ate ruined in ſome meaſure, Bi the ſtones re- 
main Tir tu. The ſtones that compoſe it are really ſtu- 
endons; their height, breadth, and thickneſs are enor- 
| ous; and to ſee 10 many of them placed together iu 
A nice and critical figure with exactneſs; to. conſider, AS 
it were, not a pillar of one ſtone, but a Whole wall, a 
ſide, and end of a'temple, of one ſtone ; to view 
curicuſſy, creates ſach a motipn ain dle mind, as = 


"ng 
ie XXVII. Das falkire; to the ſouth weſt of Selkirk 
ite, is a hilly, county, but produces cattle in abundance. 
Annan, x royal borough and ſea- port, was once the chief 
vp, but having gone to decay, Dumfries is at preſent 
:t6 de conſidered as ſuch. | This town which may be, 
filed the capital of the ſouth-welt part "of Scotland, is || 
x large flouriſhing royal borough, ſituated at'the mouth 
of the Nid, at the 2 — 0 fs miles from Edinburgh! | 
The houſes are well built and commodious, the Rreets || cann6r” expreſs,” 

_ open and ſpacious ; the, town is adorned With an old ] Near this Tal CE eee are a great num- 
caſtle in tolerable repair, four gates, CY "Rately church, ber of elevations "ſomething reſembling the form of z 
an exchange for the merchants, a tolbooth,' a large mar- bell, called büros or barrow; theſe are ſepulchral 
e " et- lace with a curious croſs, and a noble bridge of tumbulf, wherein thegancient” Britons - depoſited the aſhes 

Freektone over the river, conſiſting of 13 large arches, of their PR and raiſe” in memory of Ears + | 


* 


with a gate in the middle, as à boundary between the || there ig 

'» Hire” 0 Dumtfies, and the ſtewartry of Gallo . Abury, on „Iatibore 8 | confifts of: 
Dumfries gives the title of earl to the BA of the x | ſtones, ike Stonehenge. Theſe ſtupendous 1 ws 

0 mily of Crichton, is the ſeat of a preſbyter) and” ro- | alfo ſupp gſech to be the ruins of an anejent temple o 
viteial ſynod ; and carries on $1 very” an. ble ff Pruids: ſo large that 2 whole vs is a ee 
of commerce. + | within its cifrumference. "1 35d 2450 c | 
. wren, a the bam of Ain 4 e in Great Din 6 1. 


\ 6b T * 
3 © " 2 on 
i » * * 


450 A NEW combLere'Wrirhe ob SreokAr Hr 
"walls Hanry-Ty: Emperor of Germany, 


Are 


monumerſeul in - hüch the Tis 
anda of "che Is to' Hier, 11203 burivtHher-tar 


| e 
Rabin yl vir 'th ery po Bok 140; 11 we 3 Fun —— 
e 0 * 5 
. 11357 — In” ID 2 her 


the" crowh, 8 


ae: pe, 15 4 
frottia window of *Oxfok wort Sees by Faroe, 
Nee 425 retired n returned 


| land, Snelüdelt aer 1 
e September e e e 


FF —4 1105, crowned ber 

g FE Duin! We Were ar ' Linevlti,” e Of ey 
DTD . . » Maude s half-brother; cbr 1141, any In rent 

tag OO. | ac'Briftol, but rel £4 in exchange for tie Eff. of Glow. 

8 9 ceſter, teh at 45 6, pete” with” aby, 


| named- Albien-from-its || Maude- Top 1t5y% "diet 6f , Odobir'25; 17 2 


w ich n tough Nörthum I 
4 mgutn and ent Wat Seb ds 
F about” Nahe in >, The Saxoh An- de 
| ug fortreſles Anz eccleſiaſtical edi- [|| 
Ms Deal os we hardly diſcernible from them; and 
the Anglo-Normanic remains exhibit noble e of 
Gothic architecture: 


A ritain from its . Was buried at"Feyti „ arid fitecerded b 
the ſouthern parts received the name of | - ſon of Maude. 11 7 4s Ste phien's*Qliezts; me, 
| bara Anglo-Saxons; and the whole, | crowned * e — Fe 

with Scotland; was termed test Britain? ay Hetitilngham=c a, ied 1 


Trobe were ' known 69 the Phcenicin in Feverſhan, 
| Henry II. ervaidfott of Her I. bm 7133 —— 
reign in 1254 3, arrived in England, 1 8 and 
c 
1 con wil egreate 19 am cr at cvoln, 11 
1 _ 1 — e Worceſter, 1 1156 ;. quelled the rebeltion + 
Nees avail Tera gl evict 25 
4470; in re and con It, 11 
Leong ods og on aceoi 1 2 2 
cübine A i ance at $ $6mb, Jul 12 
hte wal hs Bug! of Scotland 5 Baths JR. 
im to give up the indtpendency” ol F crown, 117 
— Wars n into the named Ren, John, king of Irelan 1176; . had; 725 
— themſelves of the moſt }| ſame year, an amour with Ane, of Fr: A the intended 
—＋ country, and divided it into ſeven |f princeſs of his ſon Richard, 236 ft. his elde ſong 
the Heptarchy. England was after — 7 5 12 I iS, 1183; his yl. 1 a e 
- vaded and conquered by the Danes, who-kept it a had his ſoti Je troddgn un „t, and Ki Fong 
1 eh N in beneath the Saxon govern- eee e 11861 made a cony 
ment, and 1 8 ji it was inyaded and conquered of France, to go to the holy war, 11 N te — 
br Wit 7 Normandy, who afterwards reigned | t the air pal his 055 July 6, 6, 118, aged 47 
085 a was buried at F. onte verand, i in rance, and ſucceeded 5 
liam I, commonly called the Conqueror. This his ſon Richard. Eleanor, . queen to *. — 
ſucceſsful: prince was a deſcendant of Canute the Dia | died, Aden. 
1027, paid 2 viſit to Edward the Confeſſot, in Eng- [ode I. was. born at Oxford, N 


15 1081; betrothed his d Ni II. 1058; Fane 3 11893 ſet out on 
gage A eh of the crown of nd. 1 t of 1 on th ie plains of Ves, Fo 
England, revenſey, in — the to Gene, 2: 190 ; took Meſhna the Ide end at the years 
tated the . Each troo , on October 14, ried ngera, daughter of the King of l 
0 when Harold 7 and William aſſumed the | 1 1191; defeated the Gyprians,. 31 > taken priſ 
Conqueror. was crowned at Weſtminſter, fl, near: Vienna, on his return home; by the duke of A 
Tac 29, 1066; invaded Scotland, 10 ; ſubrested | 2Q, 11923 ranſomed 1 and 7 = 
Engliſh conffitution, 1074; refuſed to ſwear fealty to liberty, 1193, returned to ch 3 


mn 
> 4 


= incapable of defending themſelves 
—— He. 


— 
* 


the Poge for the crown of England; wounded by his ſon, | {| wounded with an arrow, at imoges 
at in cmandy, 107 2. ie Normandy, and died, April Er 11 25 ww b 3 4 
rs" 10855 ſoon after fell from his horſe, and con- | teverard, and ſucereded by 22 . 5 
- he died at Hermentrude, near John, the youngeſt ſon of H. TE at Oxford, 


„ 7 1087. ;. was burked at Caen, 200 nd fugccvded | December 


di- 
eee eee, . : 


- was crowned, May 27, 11 
r. 3 Fete wee 
f Ft ount flelme; went to 1200; be 
crowndl at Weſtminſter, Sep- che caſtle of Mirabel, and took his nephew; Arthur, 
1090; | ſoner, Auguſt 1, 1202, - whom he mail; maths 
oreſt, ¶ year he was expelled the French provinces, a 
1100, aged 43; was in n ; impriſoned his queen, 120 : baniſhed's 
1 brother, [the cle [ip his dpininibns 1208; was excol r ver 
5 1100 1 wo ters, reland,, , June 8, rar 
of Netcom, g dens crown. to Pandolf, the Pope's Iega = EPR 2 he's 10135 
peace with his 8 2 1 . . 


1 uly e N oli: 
Normandy rxzos ;. attacked by confirm harta, 2 Jo? eker Tag 


he and took. priſonds, 2307, f ge in E died at 
I =; his daughter Vat, Gen 5 te 285. e _ 


ember 27, 10 97 10 ä ceſs, 
5 dae erden in a dt Now Far 


EEE OE 


155 Body EO ths 25A 12 5 
e Xa, 4 1 


he. 
atly 1 u 


1 
at be was 


Py c I. bern 51 1161, manied w 


109; e JW his ſon, _. 
he Lars of his | | 1 bs 17 5 ag 171 ot 
ith, 180 es his 2 28, 12163 recei ponies rn Ale 
2 in quiet po of ander, 8 cotland, voice Augie Nor 9 121 
, 1 urfeited him th cafe ing s lampreys, | un — 2 9 12195 ma 
os Lyons, near, Rowe — . of ; 
1 aged 1 znd jewels ne) 
I — ENT ble: 5 2 
2 o > r Nene h 5 
225 8 50 a up in 3 = 
his nobied, by 3 - 


dogg 4 38. 5 = 
TT 22 
nt-he het 


TT > bk 


Lewes, May 144 1264; wou 
ſham, 1265:;:dicd: — agg 
ber 16, 12a; and — by "his fon .dward. 
canor, III. 's queen, A in 3 monaſtery at 
rſbury, where ſhe had retired about 3292. 


princeſs of Caſtile, 1253 ſucceeded to the crown, N 
nber, 16, 1272; wounded in the Holy- land with a | 
dagger ze recovered, and landed in and hs i= 

255 12745 ; crowned at Weſtminſter, Auguſt, 19 yeni 
ing, with his queen ; went to France, and did homage to 
the French king, 1279; reduced the Welch princes, 1282; 
Eleanor, bis queen, :died of aß fever, on her journey to 
Scotland, neby in Lincolnſhire, 1296, and was 
convened to > Weſtmiote: nſter (when elegant ſtone - croſſes were 
erected at each place where the corpſe -reſted ) married 
Margaret, ſiſter to the king of France, September 12, 
: conquered Scotland, 1299, and brought to Eng- 

— theix coronation- chair, &c. died of a flux at Burgh 
pon the Sands, in Cumberland, July 7, 1307; was bu- 


ried at — and on May a, 1774, ſome anti- 
| go? conſent of the chapter, te his tomb, 
h und bis corpſe unconſumed,, though buried 


= 


He was ſucceeded by his 4th. ſon 


} > av" 


he was th ngland's eldeſt fon that 
dah 95 of Prises of W which he > received, in 


: He aſcended the throne. July 7, 1 073, married 
| r of the French king, 1 308; obliged by 
the, haro ons to inveſt the government of the kingdom in 21 

— March 16, 1310; went on a pilgrimage to Bou- 
pc December 13. 13133 declared his AVER. and all 
har a nts. enemies to. the kingdom, 13255 throned, 
13, 13273 was ſucceeded by his el cle tbo Roe 

A li. and murdered at Batz 8e 2 er 21. 


e was buried at Gloceſte 


following 


1115 


"Edward If. born at Wiadſor, November 15, 3 


ſucceeded to the, crown. January 10, 1327; 
Weſtminſter, February 1, following, he. married. 
Jippa, _ daughter of, the earl . of 
1871 claimed: th 


e Nr 
pe 

251 November 29, 1330; the Scots defeated: at Ha: 
We 13333. invaded France, and pawned 
and Jewels, for 50, florins, 1340; wes 
of England and F rance, 1341; made the firſt 


crowned at 


the arms 
diſtinction 


between lords and commons, 1342; defeated the F rench 


at Creſſy, 30, oo Ae among whom Was the king of 
Bohemia, 1346; the queen took. the king of Scotland 
priſoner, and 1 cots ſlain, the ſame year; Calais 
beſieged and taken, Auguſt 16, 1347, and St. Stephen's 
chapel, now the houſe. of commons, built, 1347; the 
order of the Garter inſtituted, 1349 the French 5 
at Poictiers, their king and prince taken, and the king « of 
Navarre _ impriſoned, 1356; the king of Scotland ran- 
ſomed for 100, Oo0l. 1357; in which year Edward loſt 


his cet Fs e 0 black prince, 55 a conſump- 
, tion; ol. 1359 


my kin 2. Eng- 
f > Pio 


3 — e and wWas 
a at Fra ala 136452 ied by Bee Fre 


LEES 


« fon to 


orn June 15 1430 


5 13443 A 4 l inks 1 
from che battle of Poictiers, e 19, 1356; went 
. to Caftile, 1367; 888 of a confumption, June 8, 13755 
and was buried at Canterbu 
John of Gaunt, duke of tn 
- ward; III. born 134, 885 
duke of Lancaſter, 1359; 12 whom he Fr 
of that dukedom and title; the died 170 and, in 
be married the dau 2151 2 of the king a ind 
and tock that title. 1396 he married a third 16 8 
therine Swinford, from whom, deſcended Henry 


ter of the 
llefled 
25 


ty! Ga 
vir. 


Blanch, 


. He died == was TION in Med Fail's, e N 


7 r a 
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ajorca ; 
mo rate Ave 30, 1 1917 ge 
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„Edward I. born June 16, 12393 married Eteanor, 


d 4 at ieh king af „ in Wales, April 25 | 


hi- 
of Hainault, } January, 245 5 


of Franc 399+ is 
Isabel, and cauſed her 4 23 lortimer to be 


Py crown 


WEL prince 0 ala ales, 


ance 1 — to \ Ebgland, | 


ancater, fourth ton. of Fa I) 


| 


| £399. 
was lie ceeded b Henry 
| Pomfret- caſtle, ae, 1400, and buried ut Langley, 


| nuary following, and died in 1437 5 


WI" TI's 


— 
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taken priſoner again by Edward, April 1 


June 


11377, nd. was e by, bis rwe, N | 


3 bad, 


| EE 


* 
T PF. 


a8 1 87 6 2 41 & 


BAT £7 TITS NN 420. 
[ated bange f, AN 376 ſucceeded his 


Edward III. 7 an, barks when notaſeven 


er and Jaclr 2 4/87 

ied Anne, ſiſter to the emperor of German vnd king 
N a January 12825 Who died Aicher iſſue, at 

ene, * Was buried in Weſiminſber-abbey, Auguſt = 
139 i married Iſabella, daughter to the king of Frante, 
13 He was taken. pritoner by Henry, dukt of Lan- 
er, his couſin, ſent to the Tower; September 1, 

reſigned his crown er 29 following, and 
To. Richard was murdered in 


but removed to Weſtminſter. 


Thomas, duke of Gloceſter, uncle t to Richard II. was | 


ſmothered, February 28, 1397. 
Henry IV. duke of Lancafter, and ſon of Edvard 
III. born, 13673 married Mary 5 daughter of the 
earl of Hereford, who died 1 1296, "befark hg obtained che 
crown ; fought. with the duke of Norfolk, 1397s aud 
baniſhed; ;, returned to England in arms againſt R icha 
who reſigned his crown, and Henry was crowned October 
13, 1399, when he inſtituted the order of the Bath, and 
create 47 knights; conſpired againft, January 1400; 
N the Welch, 1402; married a ſecond queen, 
Joan, of Navarre, widow of the duke of Breta gne, 14035 3 
he was crowned with great magnificence the 26th of. 
; in 1403 began the re- 
bellion of the Percies, ſuppreſſed July fo * He 
died of e in Weſtminſter, March 20, 1413, 
was buried at anterbury, and ſucceeded by his ſnn 
He enry V. who was born in 1 388, and, hen prince of 
Wales, was committed to pile for affronting one of the 
judges, 1412; crowned at Weſtminſter, April , 14133 
clai ed the crown of France,, 1414; gained the victor 
of Agincourt; October 24, 14153 1 N his re 
for 20,000]. to puſh his conqueſts, 14.46. 
25 Sigiſmund paid a viſit to 


a 
he emperor. 
Henry, and wWas mi hel 


Enigbe of the Garter, 1416; invaded Normandy withan 


ao, of 26,600 inen, 1417; declared regent, and mar- 


| ried Catherine, of France, June 3, 1420; was 
crowned at Weſtminſter the F ebruary followin out- 
lived Henry, and was married afterwards to . 


Nau pl of Henry 
Ouen 
f Ds 


# VIE. Henry died of a pleuriſ 
I, 1422, ed Was uried at 
and fdr led b 3 0 
I. born at Windfor, December 67 14213 4. 
Siitled'the' throne, Auguſt 31, 1422; proclaimed kin 
of France the ſame year; crowned at 8 258 
vember 6, 1429 crowned at Paris, December 1 
married to Margaret, daughter of the duke KANG An 75 
| al 12, 1445; Jack Cade's inſurrection, 1446; 155 
en priſoner at St. Alban's, 1455 ; but regained his his K. 
1 and depoſed, March 5 3 by- his 
| ür couſin, Edward IV. "fled into Scot! and, and taken | 
priſoner in Lancaſhire, 1463; reſtored to his. e, 44703 
II, 1471; og 
and her 85 taken pri ildners at Ta 21105 
May 4; the prince killed in cold 5 5 
Hen a the Tower, 4 une 20 jay 
in ab buried at Chertſey, aged 49 
Ran Pac u of Gloceſter, ue toy of n 
wi Mang led by the order of his nephew, "If ES AA V 
buried: af St. A ban's, 144 
"Edward IV. bork of Rl. April 2g. e tee bo 
1 7 11 00 
14613 3 and, before his coronation, Biggs to 
the field, and fight the battle of 8 FIT ns 
fell, and not one prifoner taken but * © Beide 


Marg 
| 9 
21 * 


from the third ſon of Edward III. elected k 


Mire, March 3; Was ee at W er, U 55 
28, 1. 1 pabticly ith the judg 1 n d 9 
Lait, 82 e 140 lizabeth ef, | 
dn rey 4 OW. Mey Þ 3 d e cho Rec 
| the 26th" follawi bg.” d was. er toner by: thi 
earl of Warwick, in eie, fro hence Kos 
"brought to London, with his leg 5 under ue 
br 146% fea p64 and *was” expat 2 Wot, 
returned, arch 25 71, 20 Te — and 
eds brother,” the düke ge Car 8 e 1 55 . 
| "is eart'of "Warwick, th be drowned in {Fac 15 7 
ley, wine, 5 ed of an ague at . ee "Ah 
95 1 833 1 r buried Minder. | 
y i kant ſon N 1 — WA to i 


eee the 


© Edvard V. born e 1470 
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430” 
Tower May 1433 . une 20 follow and; 
with 1 May, 1433 is k mothered #54 after, 


by their uncle, who fucceeded him. 
Richard III. duke of Gloceſter, bfother to LT TY. 
hom 65g 1453; took prince Edwaid, ſon. of Herr pri- 
pg and bel; to murder hin Fin 2 Id 
bg. (whoſe widow he Afterwatds maxrle 1471; ; 


Frowned the duke of Clarence, | brother | to Pen IV. in a 


* the duke of Alenſon, 1 
. niſh DES 388 Tron 
e 
2 
2 kin 


FECT 


- with Fg 
| headed, February 12, 1554, aged 


| 17, 1558, was 


butt of Wy. To 147 9 75 gene? I f Eng" | 
> 


» May 27 
1 July y 6 1 Nie at York: September 8; lain 
In battle, at Boſworth, Au 3 22, "1485," aged 32 Was 
orn 14 

14853 ** ar Richard 4p. in Boſworth > Fe qd. 
elected king, 21485 ; crowned October 3 8 . 
I 6, who was crowned the Neuber i owing : K. 
5 — Lambert Simnel, the impoſtor, June Bi 4 
claim on that crown, 18 12501. beſides 25, on Scene 
yearly, 1492; prince Arthur his eldeſt ſo 

following, » and was buried at Weſtminſter. He married 
his daughter Margaret to James IV. of Scotland, 1504; 
dit 
py 513 was buried at Weſtminſter, ſucceeded by 
bis ſon 


buried at os and fi ſu ed by 
Hen landed at 1 ek 
ried, Elizabeth, daugbter of Edwar d 19 
4875 
received of the French king, as à compromife his 
2, 1502; queen Elizabeth died i in child-bed, brd 11 
2 conſumption, at Richmond, » April, 22, 1509, 
Henry VIII. born June 28, 1491; married Catherine, 


Infanta of Spain, widow, of his brother Arthur, June 3, 


1509; crowned June 24 following ; ; received the title of 
Defender of the Faith, 1521; ftiled head of the church, 


April 


1531; divorced queen Catherine, and married Anne Bul- | 


leyne, May 23, 1533; Anne crowned, Jugs I, 15333 


he was excommunicated by Pope Paul, Auguſt 


| 5353 
NN his firſt queen, died at Kimbo] ton, 1 7 


„aged 50; he put Anne, his ſecond queen, to feat , 
= married Jane Seymour, Dy 20, 1536, who died in 
child-bed, October 12, 15373 3 
aue in . 25: 393; L REG 0/98 Anne 1 Cleves, 

an 1540; divor er, Ju mar- 
W oward, his fifth W Ay a follow: 
ing, and beheaded her on Tower-hill, 1915 lady 
Rochford, February 12, 1542; married Catherine Par, 
his ſixth wife, July 12, 1543. He died of a fever and 
an ulcerated leg, at Weſtminſter, January 28, 1547, was, 
buried at Win ſor, and was ſucceeded by his only fon 
Edward VI. born October 12, 1537 ; crowned, Sun- 
day, Febr 20, 1547; who died of a conſumption, at 
Greenwich, uly 6, 1553, Was, buried at Weſtminſter, 
and was ſucceeded, agreeable to his will, by his couſin, 
ane a bra n 15373 ; proclaimed queen, July 9; 
ſent” to the Tower, where 
1357 her 225 tr ang her ther, were be- 


the org. of 
Mary, born Februaz 1 163 elbe e: 
5 and crowned Ol r following; 5 5 lip, 
| Jain, July 25, 1554 3 died of à dro oyember 
, 2 15 Weſtminſter, and ſucceeded 
Ir dex half-hfter, _ 


zabeth, born ale: 72 1532; ſent priſoner to 
N 155 began to rei gn November. 17, 15583 
1 at W Welhminter, ] Januar 68. 1 5595. of | 
2 fled io Soghd. Ms he 1355 + Jo, ae in 
uthu le, Jan ; Eliza relĩey 
Praiſes in the Nee 5 2 vx 
| belides ores, I5 a marri propo to th 7 
f i. der finally I, Feel 
Ne notes e . e 85 
onſhire, Fe 1587, 2 a- 
1 l 2 79 fe th in Ire - 
the queen's ©. cob hy ded, Fe- 
- the queen died at 1 0 Marc h 
del at Weſtminſter, and w 
e . . of 


James I. Bir "x Elibur June 135 15855 "hial 
f Scotland, 1 ed An 
inceſs of... e, 2 Aug he 5 Le ſucceed . Xi 


king or 8 of. ane Ml 
eel 


of Great-Britain, 1 
Dl Gags . Eli 


* 3 e a Los 


e 


18; marrie 
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zabeth; to the prince Palatine of the Rhinez 7672, from 
whom bis preſent majeſty, George LIL is deere. —. 
to Scotland) March $9 1617; returned Ine ins; 
1617; loſt is queen, March 33 1619 died of an agu 
March, 27 1645;/was buried zt Weltminſtery-and ex 
ſuce TEM. ;75 

Charles I. born Notembet 19, 1600 aches Madrid 
to fetch a wiſe, March y, 1623 ſucceeded to the crown, 
March 29; 16355 married Henrietta, daughter of France, 
| the fame year; crowned; February 2, 1626; crowned at 
Edinburgh, 16 4; went to Scotland, Auguſt, 1641; re- 
turned, dremder 25 following 3 went to the houſe of 
| Commons; and demanded the five members — 
1641-2; retired to Vork, March, 1642 raiſed his ſtat 
ard at Nottinghath, Auguſt 25 foil6Win ; travelled in the 
diſguiſe of a ſetvaht; and put himſelf into the hands of 

te Scots, dt Newafk, May 65 ſold by the 
Scots for 2081 vl. A — 8 _ ing; ſeizeq by 
Coll Joice; nt 1 3. 1647 ape from 
JOINS, and * t6 the Ife of Wight; July 
29, 1648; cloſe confined in Hurſt- cuſtle, December 1 
oliowing, removed to Windfor-caſtle, December 23, to 


— 


e diſſolved the religious 


ar Weſtminſter, and was ſucceeded 


with above 1 . ns, 


dle, 3 e 


8 


St. James's houſe; Jan 19 26493 brougbt to trial 
the next day, condemned ; . beheaded at wt: of 


— 


hall the zoth aged 48 fand buried in gt. George's chapel, 
Windſor. His queen Hengiveta, died in ede u- 
guſt 10, 1669. 10 3, 
Oliver Cromwell, born — April 25, 705 
62831 


tember 55 1658, © lee His un 7 

| Hertfordſhire Full 12,” Tg 2.5 o ge 
Charles II. So May 29, 1630; eſc Kom ve. 

James's, April 8 — 3 landed in 16 

crowned at Scone 8 x; Ke at the tat- 

tle of Worceſter, 3 1; land 47 495 1660, 


and reſtored to his rene denne, Dn 'EJ5- 1661; 
married Catherine, Infanta of Portugal; May 21, 16625 
accepted the city freedom, December 18, 16733 died, 
February 6, 1685, aged FA, of 467 bee „ Was buried 
is brother James. 

Catherine his queen, died, December 21,1705. 
James II. In October 155 1633; married Anne Hyde, 
September 1060, who died 1671 ; married the princeſs of 


2 


Modena, November 21, 1673 ſucceeded to the throne, 


February 6, 1685; Monmouth, natural ſon to Charles II. 
landed in England, June 17, 1685; proclainied king at 
Taunton, in Somerſetſtire, June 20 following; defeated, 
17 6 9 July 5; beheaded on Tower-hil}, July 
Ss a queen had à ſon born 
1202 To, 1688 ; fled his palace, r 12, 168; 
was feized ſoon after at Feverſham, and brought back fo 
Whitehall; left England, December 24; follbwi 
1 ed at Einſale, in Ireland March 12, 1689 returhi 


— — 


if to rance, July, 1690 died at $t.Germain's, Auguſt 6, 


1 on 
ls William" TH, oitheelof Otaiige, born Norembet 4, 
1650, created Stadtholder, July 3, 1672 ; married the 
princeſs Mary, of England, November 4, 15; landed 
At Torbay, in England, wich af army, November'4, 
1688; clated ie of 2 February Mg 1589 
crowned, With ith A pril 17, W anded 
Carrickfery Jane T4, 6, 2690, fe nd defeated James H. 
at ek its 'July x * elo ing; plot laid for 
ing him, * hin 11 53 elk ffom his horke, bee 
e e 2r, 4623! A 
8.5 Wed 5 « 1 Varied April. 2 folg wing; = 
. 5 Anne, his 


1 % the erdwn. e 


'F ilffam's queer, born April 12800 4662 5 pro- 
9 5 Gand her baba e F Bngand, 


13, J 689 ; died aj ſa Mepsz December 

1800 * and 48 burled at Weſtminſter. 
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vered with: 


ing chronicle of the monarchs z an accurate chrono 


= ac- | 
count of remarkable events; an entertaining recital of fin- g 


1 occurretices ; ; and an impartial r narrative of 


eminent maſters ; will make 10 numbers, forming anlele- 


EUROPE TI 1 R E L. A ND, J r * 441 1 
es, 1700 aged Joſt 8 F who died of au f was born May 19, 1744; nd both were crowned, Sep: 
aſthma, and N 1 1 ne 1708, age 2 en the 1. 80 223 1561. 44, iffue are; * 
ueen died of an apoplexy, Auguſt 1, 17144 aged 49; was I. George, prince of Wales; botn Auguſt 1 
Varied at Weſtminſter, and ſucceeded by 2. F * born, Auguſt 16. I 16a: 12, 292 
George be elector of Hanover, duke o* Wee 3. Willlam-Henry, born, ge 21, 1 765. ie 
nenburg, born May 5 28, 16603 created duke of Cam- 4. Charlotte-Au gk Matild a, born September ag 725 
bridge, c. O. ober het 06; princeſs ophia, his ay” | F Edward, bet November 2, 1767. 
2 of Geo dj June 8, 1714, aged 83. 6. Sop phis-Augutz, born, e pe Hy, 
pr 1 — 1, 1714; landed at Grerneiep, Elizabeth, born, May 22, 170. 1 
Set | bg; died in his journey to aw | 8. Erneſt-Auguſtus, born, June's, 1777. ap 54500 
at naburg, Sunday, June 11, 1727 of a” e 9. Au guſtus-Frederick, born, ks 273 . 
1 67, an as ſucceeded by his elde fon, { 10. Adolphus Frederick, born, 
| II. born, October 30, 1683, created prince |} 11. Mary, born, April 25, 175 7 # 
" of. Tales, Qtober 4, 1714; married the princeſs Wil- || 12. Sophia, born, Werne 3 1777. 107g $ 4 | 
2 Caroline Dorothea, of 1 Rainy | bo | = 
17043 aſcended the throne, une 11, 1727, loft his queen, Brothers 200 Siſters to his Naeh ES A 
4 mortification. in. her bowels, Noyember 30, 1737, || bs, Princeſs Auguſta, born, Auguſt 11, 1737 ; married 1 
aged 5 4; ſuppreſſed a rebellion, 1745; died ſuddenly at {| the prince of Rs eel Luncabargh, Janua 16, 1766. 3 
8 ah 1700, 117 775 and was ſuc⸗ 2. Prince William-Henry, duke, of * tx | = 
— 4 be November 28, 1743; married the Countefg- Bo waget waget _ 
Fred wry on of Wales, ſon of George II Walde graves by uon he has à daughter living, naip 
born January 2 7 5 arrived in En gland, December Sophia Matilda, born May 2 3; and a I named | .x 
17293 married Auguſta, princeſs of axe Gehe April William Frederick, born at Rome, January 15, 1776. ; 
EX 47363 forbid the court the year following; died, [| He had a daughter, named Fran at now been F * 
reh 255 1751, 5. 44. His 17 died of a con- | June, 1774, who died March I4, | 4 
ſumgtion, February 2 | Prince-Henry-F rederick, ies of Cumberland, b horn 3 
George III 4 rederick, late ptince of [| November 7, 1745; married, in October i771, the W 4 
Wales, was born 4 Wy 1738; created prince of Wales, || dow of Horton, Eſquire; a daughter of dien Lu 
1751; ſucceeded his grand cher, October 25, 1760; || trell, lord Irnham. 
proclaimed the next 2 married Charlotte Sophia, prin- The only remaining iſſue of George II. »y's n Cs. 
(aſs of Mecklenburgh-Strelitz, Syptember g. 1761, who Wine pee, Amelia Sophia, born ne 772 1711.5 
-* For an / kane; impartial, and elegant account of the 6k lives of eminent e including, in e Whole, an 
wenſaiogs of this country, we refer our reader to an excel- ¶ that is worthy of obſeryation in the annals of rhe Britik' em- 
lent performance, entitled, “A new and authentic Hiſtory I pire. By William on Ruffel, eſg.“ This u b nero 
of England, from the moſt remote period of genuine hiſto- entertaining work is embelliſhed with above 100 ſuperb e 
rical evidence, to the prelent time; containing, an intereſt- per-plates, admirably engraved from the deſigns of the 


ant volume in folio, and may be bad en: bd. ut 
ny of 3 Cooke, No. 17, m | 
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. 18 inland is fituated between the zth TY — | 

874 weſt long. and the 5iſt and 5th north 
5 t is bounded on the north by the Duca- 
rl ſea ; on the welt by! the Atlantic; and 
on the eaſt and ſouth, by St. George's Channel. It i i; 
about 300 miles in length, and 150 in breadth'; and its 4 
| Juperficial contents are eſtimated at nin Iriſh, . | 


17:927+64 Eoglith acres. Sas 
* E 1 25 ay. : ey 
| Natural Hiſtory of Iceland. | 


T HE climate. of Ireland 4 little" fea tut 
of England. The air is clear and wholeſome, ex- 
cept in thoſe parts where there are bogs and fenny, grounds: 
of theſe, however, few now zemain, the greater part 
having within the preſent century, been drained, and 
the ground cultivated. . It is remarkable that no Ven 
mous creatures, ſuch as ſnakes, toads, ſpiders, &c. will 
live here, and the wood of the: foreſt b no worms. 
The ſoil in general. is very fruitful both in corn and grafs, | 
| eſpecially the latter; for which reaſon, they breed a pro- | 
digious number of and black cattle, The pro- 


8 duQcions of the boggy arts are various. Some ate co- 
n reeds and ruſhes, and "others | 
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ai of excelſent- turf; wy") Þ ch called * 
| Bo „ proluce large firs and ther trees. 
he tors of Ireland, with pe d es amade 
and vegetables, are much the ſame as thoſe of 
But they have a much greatet quantity of game, inſo- 
much that _— pheaſants, &. dend n tis: nr 47 
markets. RE long formerly a great number of 
| dut theſe have ſince totally extirpate t. 
The whole 15 is well watered with rivers; vhs P 
Barrow, | 
The Shannon 
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Neor, Suir, Bann, Lee, Piffy, a 
is a much l river than' ay in England, 'but:notam- 
vigable above 50 miles. It runs from; north to ſouth 
dere of 360 Englich miles, and, lie all the vet, 
abounds with great — 'of excellent-filh, (particularly | 
ſalmon and'pike. te 4277 "Ft", + end as} © v7 
Here are likewiſe 2 greut nano of lakes; dor, ascthey 
* formerly called, loughs, many of which produce 
Cen uantities of excellent fiſh; and the great lake, 
caſey agh, -is remarkable for its -pettifying.quality. 
8 the bays, harbours and creeks, which every whete 
indent the coaſt; form the chief — Ireland, and 
render chat country beyond auty W beſt | 
fitted for n commeree / | 
; Me. ind cannot be called — 
try, vet are ſeveral Jofry chains, as well as fingle 
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language exp preſs the different d egrees of their elevation, 'H 


"of AY Slieve and Bain. The firſt ſignifies 
ne alt unconnected with any other eminence : a 
Slieve marks a craggy bigh mountain, gradually aſcend- 
ks and continued 1n ſeveral ridges E and a Bein figni- 


a pinnacle or mountain of the firſt magnitude, end- 


——— 


counties in this 
taken up with 


ing in a ſharp or abrupt precipice. Some of theſe moun- 
tains contain in their bowels beds of ruins, minerals, 


iron, lead and coppe 
* the foreſts N excellent way, 1 


's E 0 . U. 20 
Pan Deſcription of Ireland, © 66x 


IE is divided into four Provinces, which 
we ſhall deſcribe in order, 
I. ULSTER, the moſt northern proyince of Ireland, 
is in ſome parts mountainous, but in genera] fertile and 
well watered. It contains the following counties J 
1. The county of DoNEGAL is in general very fertile, 
and the air clear and wholeſome. The town of Doriegat, | 
which. gives name to it, is a poor. mean place; and the only 
thing in the whole county worthy. of notice is the falt- 
water lake, or rather arm of the ſea, called Lough- Swilly, 
which extends 18 miles in length, and is about” five 


* oikitlin; 


1 F of ce t 
coals, quarries of 1 flate and marble, with veins of | 95 and, and 


ig an importa 
4 is chiefly Wen 
ducing & 2 regiment '5f ifs name in Sh, War 
el and ames II. in 8 * d 
Nis a vety* boggy county, Ve nenne 

which 1 air is far from being unke he . 
ves name to it is very ſmall and dee 
more, ſituateck in this cqunty; wien mean 
ene fe ee | 


7 tn is 
county; and t 
not contain 
% Anh is in 
eſteemed the richeſt ' 


miles broad at its mouth. A thouſand fail. might ride 


The principal town in this coupry EO but it 
toes not n any thing wot 


thy « of particular no- 


5. FERMANAGH is one of che oft uhWholeſome 
rovince, the greateſt part of it being 
gs, and a large lake ou ET 
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pal e gives name 
thing femarkable. 


egeral. very fertile, the {6il being 
n Sande there is à certain 
track in it called the N which j is hilly and batren,  - 
Armagh, which 
of the prima 
founded by 
antiently a famous moi 
Colutnbanus, about the year 
' Charlemont is a ſmall neat town; ſitusted an Mi river 


eto oy county, is the 6 


of al een \A d. is id to” have been 
Patrick in RET, ury. Here was 
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St. Columba, of 


IO 


built 
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in it with ſafety. There are many villages and gentle- Blackwater, and received its name from à fort or mount, | 
mens ſeats on its banks, but no town or trade of any built by Charles Blount, tord Montj 


conſequen 
— — county of LoNDONDERRY, or r COLERAIN, is 
allo —_ __ being well watered by, the. river 


2 n the capital of the county, | 
e n 2 gh- 3 l 
t has a ve to which ſhips of the 
burthen a very good _ a conſiderable trade. keis well 
fortified with a ſtrong wall, and along the banks of the 
river are ſeveral caftles and a fort. Great quantities of 
Jalmon, ſalted and barrelled, are exported from hence to 
foreign parts. | 
Colerain is a handſome walled town, ſituated near the 
mouth of the river Bann; and before the building of 
Londonderry gave name to 'the county. Here is a very 
valuable ſalmon fiſhery, which principall y belongs to the 
city of London. 
The county of ANTRIM conſiſts chiefly of bogs | 
and marſhes ; but thoſe parts which, are cultivated are | 
tolerably fertile. £1 
Belfaſt is the moſt conſiderable town in all this | part of 
Ireland, for extent, wealth, trade, and number of inha- 
bitants. The harbour below the town is commodious, 
and has à good depth of water. A great trade is carried 
on from hence to Scotland, particularly to Glaſgow. 
Carrickfergus is. a populous town, walled and forti- 
. 1 with an excellent harbour, and a Ar a caſ- 
dle on 2 high. rock. Here the — pa quarter-ſeffions 
- are held, . n for the n * county at 


9 this: county is one of the | n ſities | 
to be met 5 in Europe. 2 de .Giant's 
. Cauſeway, and is * by te 927 t 
miles from Colerain. It is compoſed . of: pillars all of 
- angular ſhapes, from threę ſides to Fi 1 The eaſtern 
- points: which: joins to a rock, terminates in. a Cl 
_ culariclift, formed: by the upright ſides of the. pillars, 
* . rr jo of Zz feet in height. Frech 
of ſeveral joints or ſtones, Iy ing one uppn 
— — in about a: foot in Thicknels; An 
ſurpriſing, ſome of Lane) Joints are a 
ves — — are rte of | 
—— — a A tele Nh 1 
the great „ EYCLY. — 
coneave on the other ſide, and 5 In the exact-!|| ki 
beit -hanner;. che convexity. of the, upper, part pf that de 
-neath it. The pillars are from onę to two. in 7 
. conſiſt of . „ 
1 Trnonxs contains many mountains, which are very 
ds are. fruitful 


Jabra; but 1 oy: grun 
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* corn and 


whole north part 
fituated on a gent *emine 


kingdom. I his Ps. 
| figure, of the lan 


is exceedin 


| which it has two bridges. 
fare, and in it a garriſon is conſtantly kept. 
Killeleagh is a ſmall but neat town, and had the ho- 
nour of giving birth to that great naturaliſt and phyſi- 
Here is. a handſome Fhurch, a 
and barracks for a troop of dragoons. >, 
angor contains between two and three Bunde hquſes, 
0 Uke the before, mentioned town, has a conſiderable 
manufacture. for inen'yarp. Here are ſtill ſeen the ruins 
ey, Wu The firſt church of ſtone in 
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of à very antient abb 
the e | province, of. Ulſter is 


IL LEINSTER, the ſccond province betielans! 5 
in general well cultivated, bas a good air and foil, and 
abounds in corn, cattle, fiſſr and 15 
vers 8 the Boyne, Barrow; Liffey, Nuer, Slane, and 
* folloy counties Wc which this . is divi- 


8 is, Fre 
Xs ae aue Fa, cho | 
early, 

113 is ficuatcd about RVenttnites from 


af the bottom *of 4 and ſpacious * bay, to 
re nan, * th er Liffey, which . 


1 ee 


But the prettieſt towh in this county; 'and indeed the 
f Treland, is Lugarn. It is pleaſantly 
nee, in a fertile and populous 
miles from, and commanding a proſ- 
Lou h-N gh, one of the largeſt lakes i in the 
from the ſimilarity of its general 

th ay p and diſpoſitions of its 
inhabitants to thoſ of che En N r * years 
acquired the name of Little Fach 

9. The county of Dowx, e lat in this fovince, 


g fertile, has à good air, and is Wy. p0- 


Don- Potrick, the chief n of ths EY is 2 
biſhop's ſee, erected about the end of the th century 
by St. Patrick. Beſides the cathedral, here are ſeveral 
handſome public buildings, as the church, the ſeſſions- 
uſe; two alms-houſes, two ſchools, a market-bouſe, 
and barracks for a troop of horſe. 

Newry ſtands near a river of the ſame name, over 


The town. is a great thorough- 


aid bo h. Have been erected. th 
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WI. Its principal ri- 
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it almoſt into two equal parts, and is banked in through 
the whole length of the city, on both ſides, which form 
ſpacious quays for the convenience of loading and unload- 
ing veſſels. The increaſe of Dublin, within 30 years 
paſt, is incredible, and it is generally ſuppoſed that 4000 
houſes have been added to the city and ſuburbs ſince the 
reign of queen Anne. This city, in its appearance, bears 
a great reſemblance to London. The houſes are of brick; 
the old ſtreets are narrow and mean, but many of the new 
ſtreets are more elegant and better planned than thoſe of 
the metropolis of Great Britain. Sackville-ftreet, other- 
wiſe called the Mall, is particularly noble. The houſes 
are elegant, lofty and uniformly built, and a gravel walk 
runs through the whole of an equal diſtance from the 
ſides. The river Liffey, though navigable for veſſels as 
far as the cuſtom-houſe, is but ſmall, when compared to the 


Thames at London. Over it are two handſome bridges of 


ſtone, and three others that have little to recommend them. 
The caſtle, as it is called, from one once fituated there, 
of * which at preſent there are very few remains) is the 
reſidence of the lord - lieutenant, but has very little of 
grandeur in its external appearance, except the large ſquare 
and court - yard which it encloſes. Some of the rooms, 
however, are large and very elegantly furniſhed. Near 
the caſtle is the New Exchange, a magnificent building 
lately erected, the firſt ſtone of which was laid by Jord 
Townſhend. | „ 
The parliament-houſe is à very elegant and ſubſtantial 
edifice. The portico in particular is, perhaps, without 
parallel; the internal parts have alſo many beauties, and 
the manner in which the building is lighted has been much 
admired. Near it is Trinity-College, which extends 
about 200 feet, and is built of Portland ſtone, in the fi- 
neſt = 4 But one of the greateſt and moſt laudable un- 
dertakings this age can boaſt of is, the building of a 
ſtone wall about the breadth of a moderate ſtreet, ' a pro- 
portionable height, and three miles in length, 'to confine 
the channel of the bay, and to ſhelter veſſels in ſtormy 
weather. 7% 1 GE SITY 
Steyens-Green is a very extenſive ſquare, being one 
mile in eircumference. It is partly laid out in gravel- 
walks like St. James's Park, in which may be ſeen, in 
fine weather, a reſort of as much 8 * and finery as in 
any of the public places in England. Many of the houſes 
round the Green are very ſtately, but their beauties are 
reatly injured for want of uniformity. Near Stevens- 
— are ſeveral new ſtreets, the buildings of which are 
exceeding elegant; and not far from it is the common 
place of execution. ee | 
The linen-hall was erected at the public expence, and 
opened in the year 1728, for the reception of ſuch linen 
cloths as were 23 to Dublin for ſale, for which there 
are convenient apartments. It is entirely under the di- 
rection of the truſtees for the encouragement of the linen 
manufactory of Ireland, who are compoſed of the lord- 


chancellor, the primate, the archbiſhop of Dublin, and 


the prineipal part of the nobility and gentry. This na- 
tional inſtitution. is productive of great advantages, by 
preventing many frauds which otherwiſe would be com- 
mitted in a capital branch of trade, by which many thou 
fands are employed, and the kingdom greatlyenriched. 
The barracks are — {Hituated on an eminence 
near the river. They conſi 
which are generally quartered four battalions of foot, 
and one regiment of horſe; from hence the caſtle and city 
ards are relieved daily. Theſe barracks are ſaid to be 
e largeſt and moſt commodious of any in Europe. 
Phoenix Park, which belongs to his majeſty, is very 
ſuperior. to St. James's, deang much more extenſive, and 
commanding the moſt delightful proſpects. 
Dublin is the ſee of an archbiſhop, who has 
ſome cathedral, and a chapter, conſiſting of à dean, 
chanter, chancellor, treaſurer, two archdeacons, and 
22 prebendaries, Here is a ſociety, called the Dublin 
Society, which hath been of infinite benefit to the king 
dom by. diſtributing. premiums, to a very conſiderable 
amount, yearly; for encouraging and promoting huſban- 
dry, and other uſeful arts and manufactures. 
ny The civil government of Dublin is by a lord-ma 
&c. the ſame as in London. Formerly, every 
year, the lord-mayor and the 24 companies, - perambu- 
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Caf ak 933 
Ihe proviſions of this city ate in general exceeditig 
good, and at a reaſonably price, more eſpecially liquors. 
The beſt ſpirits may be had at half the price they ſell 
for in London. Their wine is chiefly clatet, the com- 
mon price of which is 2s. per bottle; arid the beſt tha 
the town affords may be had for 25. 6d. But it is remarka- 
ble that notwithſtanding the general conveniences here, 
they are defective of proper accommodations for travel- 
lers, there not being a place of public entertairiment 'in 
the city that deſerves the name of an inn. 
The rates of hackney coaches and chairs ate fixed here, 
as in London, for the different diſtances, or ſet-downs, 
as they are called. But here are two ſorts of carria 
peculiar to the place. The one is called a noddy, which 
is nothing more than an old caſt-6f one horſe chaiſe, or 
chair, with a kind of ſtool fixed in the front, juſt before 
the ſeat, on which the driver ſets juſt over the rump of 
the horſe, and drives you from one part of the town to 
another, at ſtated rates, for a ſet- down. This is neither 


1 
CI 


IM 


of four large courts, in | 


e 1 
— 7 4 . * 
à hand- 


ird 


a very ſafe or eaſy vehicle; but it is convenient for ſingle 
perſons, the fare being not much-more than half that of 
a coach. The other is called a chaiſe marine, and is lit- 
tle leſs than a common car with one horſe. They are 
uſed not only in this city, but throughout the kingdom, 
for the conveyance of people on parties of pleaſure, and 
for the carriage of goods and merchandize of every kind, 
hay, . ſtraw, corn, dung, turf, &c. When uſed for par- 
ties of pleaſure, a mat is laid on the level part for the 
; 8 and, for the genteeler ſort, a bed is put 
ö oo 28 fo RE | 
* The public amuſements of Dublin are chiefly centered' 
in two theatres, which are generally well filled, and ſerve 
as a kind of nurſery to thoſe in London. Q anc ig 
In this city are 18 pariſh churches, eight chapels; 
three churches for French, and one for Dutch proteſtants, 
ſeven preſbyterian meeting-houſes, one for methodiſts, 
two for quakers, and 16 Roman Catholic chapels. 
Here are likewiſe a royal hoſpital, like that at Chelſea, 
for invalids; a lying-in hoſpital; with gardens, built 
and laid out in the fineſt taſte; an hoſpital for lunatics, 
erected by the famous dean Swift ; and feveral other 
very charitable and uſeful foundations. 2s 
2. LouTn is the ſmalleſt county in the whole king- 
dom; but it has a pleaſant and healthy air; and is very 
fruitful in corn and grafs, lads is, Mh's os 
Drogheda, the chief town in this county, is fituated 
near the mouth of the Boyne, about 20 milesfrom Dub- 
lin. It is divided into two parts by the ſaid river, over 
which there is a. plain but convenient bridge. 2 
3. W1cKLow is a very mountainous county, but it 


has a clear and wholeſome air; and the lowlands are 


well cultivated. Between the mountains are ſome of 
thoſe deep dark vallies called glyns, which are very beau- 
tiful and pictureſque, together with ſome grand and aſto- 
niſhing water-falls. The moſt remarkable among the 
latter 1s that called the Fall of Powerscourt, which, from 
the peculiarity of its ſituation, its prodigious height and 
ſingular beauty, well deſerves the notice of a traveller. 
The water falls at leaft 300 feet, of which 200 are viſible 
on the plain below. | 3 

Wicklow, which gives name to the county, is remark- 
able for producing the beſt ale in the kingd It has 
barracks for three companies of foot, and a kind of caſ- 
tle and haven at the mouth of the river Leitrim; but moſt 
of its trade conſiſts in carrying proviſions in ſmall veſſels 


Ito D.. rs © alen 
4. The county of WEXT ORD cis ſituated to the ſouth 
of Wicklow. The air is good, but the ſoil various. In 


ſome places it is coarſe and 
fruitful both in corn and graſs. IE - 
Wexford, the capital Frkoanty, is a large antient 
town, ſituated at the mouth of the Slane. Here is a 
very good harbour for veſſels of conſiderable burthen, 
and. barracks for two companies of foot, with a very an- 
tient caſtle. | * pak W 
5. Loxorokp is a pleaſant county, and in general 
tolerably fertile; but ſome parts of it are wy bogey 1 
Longford is the capital of the county, and beſides a 
caſtle has barracks for a troop of horſe. ' To 
6. EasT-MzATH is a very fertile county, —_— 
in corn, paſture, and herds of cattle. Antiently it h 
| petty kings, by whom it was governed, ' 


poor, but in others it is 


3 
* 


lated the city and its liberties, which they called ridin 
the Franchiſes ; but this cuſtom has been lately dr «a3 
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rim, the county town, is ſituated on the Boyne ; 
RS . _ but - 
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county, 5520 — . e; but it hath not at preſent 
any thing : » Excopt barracks for a pompany of 


| 5 was antiently full of bogs and | 
1 but it ene well bete, cultivated 


Bre e gh,” or - Queen's town, the ital of the 
» fr $ 3 


ty, receiyed its name from 
Phil of Spain. It bas barracks | wp a troop- of barley 
. KILKENNY is one of the moſt healthful, - fans! 


gel merits notice. 
ulops caunties of Ireland. It is divided, as it were, 
ee. ts, by the river Near or Nurs, which has 
landine-hills. 
Hom * the capital, took its name from the cell or 


= thaſy loſky mountains called the les. 
. — of 4 who was an eminent hermit in this 


Zr: free-ſchool called: the pre vide 
ilkenny, that its. air is without its 
an ma, 1 1 reets 
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governed b n Lee tis 
5 = moſt v yrs bp town in eee, 
842 4 in beef, ET ny {4,095 of which great;quar;.. 
bound 


tities are e to foreign parts; and many ſhi 
to the Weſt-Indies put in here to victual. , © ad for- 


mer] ſeveral abbies, and has now many handſome pub 
lic #ruQtures, particularly a / cathedral, n 

3 one on the north, and the other on the 
|| ſouth. Its churches are unexceptionably the neateſt and 
the moſt elegantly finiſhed of any in the ki 

Kingfale, ſicuated at the mouth of the river Barior, & 
reckoned the third town in the kingdom, and only — 
do Cork in point of trade. The town is neat, well built, 
and ſtrongly fortified with lines and outworks. Great 
quantities of proviſions are ſhipped off from hence to 
Flanders, Holland, F race, and other foreign parts. 

2. KERRY" is in general a very mountainoas, barren, 
and dreary county; but the ſoil of; ſome particulas ſpots 
is fruitfuly eſpecially in corn and graſs. 

Tralee, the county town, is ſituated on a bay uf the 
1 name; but doth not contain any r _ —_ 
PRETIPUIar- notice. 


The greateſt curioſity in this coun 7 is the lobe: @ of 
Killarney, ſaid to be the moſt beautiful, perhaps, i in the 
world. It is ſurrounded with one continued of 


lofty mountains, rocks and precipices, the immenſe de- 
clivities of which are covered with woods, intermixed 
with ever-greens, from nearly their top down to the 
verge of the lake. In the neighbourhood of the lake 
are a great many ſeats and villas, and the remains of an 


| 


veller. 95 5½ 71 
3 LamprIcK county contains ſeveral lofty aum 


old. abbey, which are well nnn 2 ns. 


one of which, called Knock-Patrick, affords a very 


fine proſpect of the ſea, the Shannon, and the adjacepe 
country. 

Limerick, which gives name to the county, is the 
ſee of a biſhop, and a very ftrong, handſome town. It 
ſtands upon the Shannon, which is navigable for ſhips 
of burden almeſt up to the city; though fituated about 


60 miles from its mouth. The city is divided into two 
ade both of which are ſtrongly fortified with walls, 


caſtles, baſtions, and bulwarks, with drawbridges upon 
the river. Here is a fine cathedral, and barracks for 22 


Age . Wick takes. a fine poliſh,. and is beautifully 


| companies of foot. 


1 


but the northern part of it is mountainous, and the air 


| bleak and unwholefome. 


tied to the ſouth of ab 


and, is in general: very rich and fertile... 


* 


Clonmell, the county town, is ſituated on the banks 
| of- the- Sui. Hererare' barracks for two troops of horſe, 


— white gragite. 
M ILD ASE; county is fity 
Meg, the capital, is the ſee of a biſhop,, who has 
—_ al} the. riſh biſhops, except that of Meath. 
. is. r plain called. the Curtough, 
large enough. ior, a camp of 10,000, men. 
12. CL, County is chiefly ſituated betwoem: the 
rive Bazraw,-and: Slane: It enjoys a wholeſome: air, 
produecs. good, corn. — 
ewe the county: town, ſtands on the Barrow, and 
eee a troop of horſe, with, an antient 


IH. MUNSTER;: the third- nage; of. Ireland, 
was a Petty: 1 before tho Engliſh invaded: 
and-conquered Ireland. The air is temporate and health- 
ful: 25-40, the: ſell; the plains: andi vallies, where pro- 
perly. cultivated, are froitful both, i in corn and grafs ; but 
the mountains are bleak and barren. Great number of 
cattle are fed. bere, ande it id well ſupplied with fiſh, 
eſgecially cod and-herrings.. The counties contained in 
this: provinge areas follow : 

I. The county of Con is he latgeſt Arbe ede; 
containing near, I;z060,000 of ares, Though a con- 
ſiderable part of. it is bogey. mauntainous and barren, 
yet, by tho. induſtry of the inhabitants, iti is pretty well 

cultivated and improved, and cantaina ſeveral- towns and 

A largeſt and maſt populchs in 
next to e It is encompaſſed not 

— by walle, bub alſo by; the 3 the riuer 
Lee, over which these are ſeveral bridges. Cork is an- 
_ epiſcopabſee, and a · city oſ 23 ſuuatede15 miles 
lr Though ſmaller veſſe la can came u — the 
* yet the lar 4 ride at a place called P 
GIN ts liberties, 4a county, ® 


3 


| 


— 


1 
1 
| 


— 


— 


1 pulous, 


adesta Nor 


If 


and a manbet. The town is walled, mr ae p- 
and has à ſtrong jail and a court-houfe: 
5. WATERFORD: county is chiefly: level, / notwith- 
ſtanding ; which a:great part of it is harren, and the air 
thick — unwholefome. 
certain eB 


The town of Waterford was firſt built by 

way; and hath been à biſfrop's ſee ever fince 
dhe year 1096. Pill it was eclipſed by Cork, it was 
accoumod ther ſecond city im the kingdom for trade, 
wealth and populouſneſs, being ſituated on à fine Har- 
bour; defended on the caſt ſide by Duncannon forts: 
Here is a fine cathedrat; but the houſes are in oc eral 
built of timber, and make but/a- mean 4, > —— — 
city carries on a great trade, particu with England, 
and ſhips of — come up cloſe . ler key. 7 
haven extends near eight miles almoſt in a- ſtrait line, 
and is hut little enoumbered with'rocks'or fand; The 
city and its liberties make a diſtinct county. Phere is a 


and ſtore-houſe. 


1 


N 


tants, and thoſe the moſt ignorant and un 


ithed; 
| Grazing'is the chief e 2 


ment of the peafants. Im- 


n 


N 


particularly in the cœαnties of Clare and Galway. 
iGo abounds in borſes;-game,' 

aud is well ſupplied: Wien th, 
bays and'crecks onthe coaſt; and ſevetal rivers; 
{larly A arwrgers 6re Suck; Droſos, and Gylt. 
amen Howing counties - 

1. u is che en county; nent to” Cork, d, in 
the 


"The 


4+ H1epBRARY- is in general a very fertile county; 


N 


[| citade} on the weſt” fide, and on the eat a. block -houſe 


IV. CONNAUGHT: ie te met mountzinẽés f 
the four provinces into/ Miel Ireland is divided: - It is 
the leaſt cult ivated and encloſed, the thinneſt of inhabi- 


menſe numbers of ſſieep and bulloeks are bred here, 

IR og 

venifon, honey, and hawks 5 

having many convenient 

arricu- | 
F 


* 


EUR OBE}, goon) 1d. Rt E | er- 


the 3 bod in ben very fertile in corn, 


Ferber G Galway, Which gives Rite hs whe gan; 
= — bd => hop rags 1 harbours and roads 
| on every l 
3 And 16 e * 
to F rance and 850 but alſo to the 
The buildings, bott. public arid 
tone, and handfeme. The harbour is about two miles 
from the eity, to Which the goods are brought in lighters. 
Here are bartatks fot twoTompanijes of foot. The rk 
ib walled; and was once the fee of a biſhop, but is no 
Within the a hbiſhoprie'sf Tuam. It garxies on a very 
confiderable erring-Hiſher £ and is almoſt the. ly place 
upon this coaſt that F has 4 foreign tr . 
e Tuam has been the Tee of an. or ever ſince 
the begi ning. of the 6th Entry ; and Gough, noc but 
was öfle à famous city: 
22 a Cons county has a 19 a air and foil,” but coptatiis 
few towns. The atkable 1s, Clare, fo 
Ale from Richard and Them e Clare, younger ſons 
= the kart of Gloceſter, to whom Edward. I. gave the 
county. At this place are barracks for two companies 
of foot. 


Ennis Wee bonty town, and b) huch the beſt in i it, 
about two miles from Dubli It is ſituated on 
rmed by tfie Shannon, is 4 heat place, and has 


nated for a Rin not only 
Weſt-Indies. 


ſtandi 

2 

e g | 
illaloe, a biſhop's ſee," with the privilege of a fair Tang 


market, ſtands on the Shannon, and was once mud 

mort eonfidetible thaff at preſent. The dioceſe is very 
Jarge, contaitting too pariffi churches, beſides chapels. | 
A little to the ſouth of this town is 4 ridge of , rocks, 
which run qvite äcrofs the river Shannon, and ſtop all 


navigation farther up. 
3. $160 is 4 very Habit nous count 'y and in the 
Ions and vallies the air is very unwholſome, owing 
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— free, 


1 2 2 2 


— 


Ho and ns; is) eh ble 80bd, and fit either for graz ing 
or til 
ale e the alt, Kinds of A bay to Which it gives 
name as well as the county. 
pretty populous, and has an old eaſtle ; but its trade is 
th of 206 tuns büftſen can come up to the key. 
| "I. an RAY, of rithet rock of Corren, Woo =] 
TRY, e arè & IT Ofaitts-holifes, ed' to be 
the work of t es. 
5 — FR fide is 
fed by the fea,” The air i614 C 
9 mou — — 5 N the foil is al o pg; A 
or cal ab * 
At os ch a in I 7 i 7 
with filh; Cularly falos 2 
jt 1910 the 5 15 of 
ht i in ies 
2 4 
ND dn 
keen to Tuam. 
Caſtlebar, the only N borou 
ſtands on a little river, which falls into Lough - Conn. 
OSCOMMON is a very healthy county. The air 
corn. It is encloſed on the north by the Curlew moun- 
tains, which are very high and ſteep. 
place ; nor does it contain any thing worthy of þ 
notice. 3 
able far, ain the largeſt beaſt or ſtock· fairs in the 
dominions. | 


their being full of bo 
Sli 
7 Though not large, it is 
inconſiderahle, notwithſtanding its harbour is ſo deep, 
cves and receſſes Hav Fi 10 8 
MavO county abounds in 168; 
5 910, . cially 
* care, 
is 80d palturage, with herds 
17 files 
=p 155 pee 
7 Ow ſte; Meeks nee 5 Ha 
county, contains barracks for a troop of mp 
is clear, and the ſoil yields plenty of graſs, with ſome 
Roſcommon, the county town, is a very beg 
Ballina:Sloe, a ſmall town in this county, js re 
nues a Week. 


6. Larrain [county is. very mountainous, but noted 
zing vaſt herds of cattle. | 
e town; which gives name to the county, is ſitua- 


ted near the Shannen. It was . - rae gs 
town, but is. nom greatly tg 
4 7. Ito . 5 
e911 


for 


wk 4 
& +6 "_ 7 e 
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The ſoil, where it is free rom | 


orſe, and 
and this cuſtom is practiſed even in the- ſkirts of the ca- 
pital, Tbey pay little reſpect to the Sabbath; the pri- 


| 


25 ſtrong and flouriſhing || 


Private, are generally of [|| 


— — 


— „ 
„ ** 


—_—— — 
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is kept twice a year, and each time conti- 


Li 


* 


— 1 4 
= © 


Tb the, forego ding geopr xt deſcriptian of nba, 3 
we ſhall add Gr N le, exhibitihg — 
the names the re ve. counti their le 
| readih, &. os n en _ 
ws EW: — IS; CAA AA 0 SIE ok. 
Counties. .[Leng/|Bread:} Chief Towns - Hem: 
7 one gal 167” Ones F 1 
erde 3 61.5 [Londonderry 8 
; trim 46 27 FCarrickfur 10 
Tyrone 16 2 [Oma h ITY 10 
Fermanagh | 38 24 Inniſkillin 4 
| Cavan ; 14725 [Cavan J 6 
Aſh | 3230, Monaghan 1 
| | 43A: 17 [Atmagh 16 
3 44 | 30 Down-Patrick 14 
1 able 1 [3 15 Dublin 15 
TI'Wi „ p 38 28 [Wicklow 10 
7 [ Wexford 47 1 27 R 18 
14 1; Longford 27 16 ongford ö 10 
— ; ExRt-Meath 12. 23 rim a 4. 
2 | Weſt-Meath © | 135 20 [Mullin 2 10 
1 | King's County 40 | 20 PPhilip's- town 6 
” | | Queen's County] 35 30 Maryborough. IS 
2 Kilkenny ' ; 5 40 | 20. 1 10 * x 16 
| Kildare 37 23 {Kildare 10 
13 ak PF WL # | 18 [Carlow 6- 
'« 1&3? | 0 6 
e 
| 2 1 Limerick SOT. xo 27 | 8 
[8 | Tipper - | 69.136] 4.8 
2 | Waterford T 21 Yo | 10 
= I Clare 40138 2 
5 Sligo . 3 39 4 | 2 
12 4 Sin 4 
2 | Mayo TIES 33 |. ? 1 2 
8 | . | J5 28 1 a 8 
[S_Ulzirs 144 058 Join vp oþ +6 
8 * & 1. It: * 


97 the Inhabitants of Ireland; cbeir. Rokr Mr e, 5 
ang age, rel, ion, ever nment, &c. Gf 7's 


"4 1. 
2 


NIE preſent pet. of . — 4 
the antient (or, as they bave deen uſually - 
"WI a) Tb, A of Draa Engliſh r e x 
common g are very ignorant and alized,: parti- 
cularly t 50 85 who inhabit, the . — of = 


| The eee pare of them are pa WA hence 
2 a ſettled . to Eneliſhmse even to- . 
ow Eountfymen. of a.dif 97 — To chis abſo 


[| ay be attributed thoſe acts pf; ſavage. cruelty fo frequent 
n this Fountryx, as well as the irregularities atten bee 
th 17708 meetings, which, generally end in bl 


x pf . ther ſurnames have zu. O, or Mac, placed be- 
5255 oF Which DEE grandſon. and ſon: formerly the 
was uſed by th heig chiefs only, or ſuch as picquet then! 

K Upon. antiquity; of, their families. Their muſic 
3 Ke pipe, Pies their, tunes are generally of a'melati> - 
© CHO. in, In the jnseriqt parts of the Kingdom forhe 

ir volte cuſtoms til] prevail, particularly their fune- 
nod 'howlings. The inferior ſort We the corpſe of a re- 
lation or friend on A table before their doors, having a 
plate on the body to excite the charity of paſſengers, 


Arif part of the day being conſigned to amuſements; ; 
and. in the evenin 1 they aſſemble at public houſes, when 
they dance to the gpipe, which generally terminates in 
riot and debauchery. 
common Iriſh, in their manner of living, 


is ſoem 
Mble the antient Britons, as deſcribed by 


oman 

rs, or the preſent Indian inhabitants of America. 
can huts or cabins built of clay and ſtraw, partitioned 
in the middle by a'wall of the ſame materials, ſerve the 
double purpoſes of accommodating the family, who live 
and ſleep promiſcuouſly,” having their fires of turf in the 
middle of the floor, with an opening through the roof for 
2 chimney; the other being occupied by a cow, or ſuch 


þ 


pieces of furniture as are not in immediate uſe. 
Their wealth conſiſts of a cow, ſometimes a horſe, 
| ſome 


\ 


op 
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ſome poultry, and a ſpot. for potatoes. Coarſe bread, 
potatoes, milk, and ſometimes fiſh, conſtitute their 
food: for however plentifully the fields may be ſtocked 
with-cattle, they feldom taſte butcher's meat of any kind. 
Their children ſcarcely know the uſe of ' cloaths, and 
are not aſhamed to gaze upon ſtrangers, or make their ap- 
pearance upon the roads in that primitive manner. 

The gentry and better ſort of the Iriſſi nation in gene- 
ral differ little in language, dreſs, manners and cuſtoms, 
from thoſe of the ſame rank in Great Britain, whom they 
imitate. They are generally repreſented as being very 
hoſpitable, but in this they are ſometimes ſuſpected of 
more oſtetitation than real friendſhip. 

The Iriſh are fo fond. of titles, that their peerage has 
become a burleſque upon nobility, many of that order 
amongſt them having neither antiquity, merit, nor for- 
tune to recommend them to fuperior notice; and, beſides 
other bad conſequences, it is to be feared, that theſe co- 
ronets muſt be ſupported at the expence of their unhappy 
tenants, and of manufactures, which conſequently will 
riſe in proportion to the lofrexfivg price of neceſſaties. 

The language of the Triſh is fundamentally the ſame 
with the Britiſh or Welch, and a diale& of the Celtic, 


which is made uſe of by the Scotch Highlanders, oppo- 


ſite the Triſh coaſts, It is, however, in a great meaſure 
defaced by provincial alterations, but not fo altered as to 
render the Iriſh, Welch and: Highlanders unintelligible 
to each other. The native language, is only ſpoken 
by the peaſants and lower ſort of people, thoſe. of 
the capital and principal places uſing the Engliſh ;in 
ſpeaking which, however, they are remarkable for their 
frequent blunders. - 'P ; 11.9 

T he eſtabliſhed religion and eccleſiaſtical diſcipline of 
Ireland is the fame with that of England. But among 
the bulk of the people, in the moſt uncultivated parts, 
popery, and that too of the moſt abſurd, illiberal kind, 
is prevalent. The Iriſh papiſts ſtill retain their nominal 
biſhops and dignitaries, who ſubſiſt on the voluntary con- 


tributions of their votaties. But even the blind ſubmiſ- 


fon of the latter to their clergy does not prevent proteſ- 
tantiſm from making a very rapid progreſs there in towns 
and communities. Great have been made ever 
ſince the time of James I. in erecting free: ſchools for ci- 
vilizing and converting the Iriſh papiſts. The inſtitu- 
tion of the incorporated ſociety for promoting Engliſh 
proteſtant working-ſchools, though of no older date than 
1718, has been amazingly ſucceſsful, as have many infti- 
tutions of the ſame kind, in introducing induſtry and 
knowledge among- the Iriſh z and no country can ſhew 
ter public-ſpirited efforts than have been made by the 
Triſh vernment ſince that time, for theſe purpoſes. 
9 Bekides the proteſtant and popiſh religions, this king- 
dom contains at leaſt as many ſectaries as England, par- 
ticularly preſbyterians, anabaptiſts, quakers and metho- 
diſts, who are all of them connived at and tolerated. 
The t of the church is under four arch- 
biſhops, viz. of Armagh, who is primate of all Ireland, 


of Dublin, who is ſtiled primate of Ireland, of Caſhell 


and Tuam. Theſe archbiſhops have under them 20 
ſi , whoſe ſees are in general well endowed: * 
There is but one univerſity (if a college can be called 
ſuch) in the whole kingdom, which 1s hat of Dublin. 
It was founded by queen Elizabeth, and at preſent con- 
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ſiſts of a provoſt, ſeven ſenior, thirteen junior fellows, 
and ſeventy ſchvlars of the houſe, who have maintenance 
upon the foundation. The viſitors are the chancellor, 
or vice- chancellor, and the archbiſhop of Dublin. 

As Ireland is ſubordinate to England, the government 
of it is much the ſame. The king ſends a viceroy, who 
is ſtiled lord-lieutenant ; and who comes as near the 
grandeur and dignity of a king as;any, viceroy in Chriſ- 
tendom. To affiſt him on all occaſions he has a priyy- 
council, compoſed of the officers of ſtate, and ſuch others 
as his majeſty is pleaſed to appoint. , e. parliament 
is convened, prorogued and diſſolved, at the pleaſure 
of the king. uring former reigns the ſame parliament 
continued till the death of the king; but by a late a& 
a new one is to be choſen every eight years. The laws 
made by the parliament here are ſent to England for the 
11 87 approbation; when, if approved of by his ma- 
jeſty and council, they paſs the Great Seal of England, 
and are returned. a ARE 0 r 

The ſeveral orders and degrees of the people and no- 
bility are much the ſame here as in England; as are 
alſo the courts of juſtice, their terms and manner of pro- 
n aſſizes, juſtices of the peace, cc. 

t 


With reſpect to the commerce of Ireland, bel chief 


| exports conſiſt of linen- cloth, yarn, lawn and cam- 


bricks, which are encour by the Engliſh govern- 
ment. Wool and bay yarn are by law allowed to be ex- 
ported to England only, but great quantities of both are 
ſmuggled into other countries. The other exports are, 
horſes and black cattle, beef, pork, green hides, ſome 


| tanned leather, calf ſkins dried, tallow, butter, candles, 


cheeſe, ox and cow horns, ox-hair, horſe-hair, herrings, 
dried fiſh, rabbit-ſkins, otter ſkins,. goat ſkins, &c. 
The chief articles of their importation are wine, brandy, 
tobacco, ſpices, hops, coals, copper, - block-tin, lead, 
Weſt-India commodities, mercery, grocery, and haber- 

The coins. uſed here are the ſame with thoſe of Eng- 
land (the Iriſh having no mint,) but they differ in their 
denomination, an Engliſh ſhilling paſſing for thirteen- 
pence, à Guinea for 1]. 28. 9d. and ſo of the other coin 
in proportion. 1 © AR SENSE. + 

E ‚ mm 80-0 8 (078 83s e 
The principal matters relative to the Hiſtory of Ire- 
land, have beenalready noticed in that of England. We 
ſhall therefore only preſerve a few particulars relative to 
the origin of its inhabitants. Setting aſide the ridiculous 
legends and fables of the Iriſh with reſpect to their anti- 
quity, it ſeems highly reaſonable to conclude. that the 
country was firſt peopled from Britain. There is no great 
reaſon to believe, that it was ever conquered by the Romans, 


notwithſtanding what hath been alledged to the contrary. 
Towards the decline of the Roman empire a colony of 


Scots began to make a great figure in Ireland, whence it 


acquired the name of Scotia. This colony is ſuppoſed 
to have come originally from Spain. The iſland was af- 
terwards haraſſed by the Ne ians and / Saxons ; but 
never entirely ſubdued" till Henry II. king of England 
made himſelf maſter of it. It hath been ever fince ſub- 
je@ to the kings of England, who were only ſtiled lords 
of Ireland, till the title of king was beſtowed on 


He 
VII. by the ſtates of the realm in parliament aſſembled 
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. 14 broad, and, ſends. ne member to 
95 113 e he river Meni ar Q it from: 
vonlhice nd on every, de. 5h, tun fc ed, a 
1 Q ng 2 B 
uces mill-ſtones, .grind-ftones, 2 or. Sg 8 lar. 
5 "Ore tony $a 1 ga, &c. and contains, 1 
eaumaris, : rom London, a handſome we 

built. town on t eaſt e of, the iſland has à good har- 
baur c for ſhips, A Very me church, with ome hae || 
uten of the Bulkeley' 5 family, and naghts, | 
„ It (WAS formerly fortified with a g cattle, 
85 the ruins of which ſtill remain... 


don, is the ſtation for the packet boat to Ireland, ing 
the neareft land to Dublin. It is the moſt weſtern, point | 
of. Angleſey, but is a little, iſland. of itſelf, and has, a 
imall, is „ called in Welch Kaer Gybi, conſiſting of 
houſe built on — * but ſeveral 
comfortable accommodations for paſ- 
e . diet. | I he 
— 5 oo. formerly . collegiate,,.and founded by one 
KO it about rn bg 650. N So, bi 
rca are ace a ortifi ul 
about the year 450, by Calden Larhire, 
Th e Ille of Wight i: is 1 a 1 


though it is near ſix miles from the Main Land. | : Hal 2 
ll. Ine of Man i in th Iriſh is 
= : . 1 LEE, is} 


is 22 m 3. long 12 broad, and is divided into 30 
en. ar is pure and healthful, and the foil ſo 


— as to produce corn angh, in one. year to ſerve. it 


2 the middle of the and runs a ridge | 


which: not only afford plentiful paſture, 
0 eight ul, prof of the ſea. The vales below 


55 | wy { corjattesa ;; here is excellent fiſh, of va- 
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Mary's, is nine miles in circu ference ; it has = 


, 28 miles from Beaumaris, 244. from Lon- | 
a * harbour and a caftle, ſtands high, and i is mote 4 8 
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LET by time ; but the intrench nt 185065 bargen 
e red Eggl e . 
ng, 


ve proſpect 
it a „render it one of the ek curioſities in the 
iſland. "Here king Charles 15 was confined, till removed 


WES IS. de port F harbour, at the mouth 


of Newport river; here is a fine NOT" and 4 
e built by Henry VIII | 
St. Helens lies 17 the calt end of t e iſland, 12 miles 


fon: ewpart. Its only remarkable for its road, which 


Hangs of 80 cilly have 4 always 


End. the argett of which, ca 


"> than, the reſt, Some of theſe is 


ing. The Phcenicians, . Carthaginians, 
freq uented theſe iſlands. They are RR in 15 
ar; the Briſtol channel. on the north, 2 


"th: the deltiuQtion of i many mips and lives. Hers 
Cloudeſley e met kis much lamented fate, 


October 22, ins W. taken to the 
eh and at i the 1 to Ba theſe if v1 


corn fields; nor is the coaſt deſ- | 


bal. Lhe — of the coaſt on the ſouth ll 


* 


{] neath the chapel is, is, 
one of the moſt dreadfi 
| Anton can form. The magnificence of the ſs 


eight 1 and contains 17 pariſhes 


of Sodor but he has not 2 DIY in the 
of Soddr 4 e are wool, hides and tal- 
low, and the principal towns are, 


Caſtle Town the metropolis, where the . 


his court, and where. the courts of; 
The caftle. is built of marble, and ſurrounded with two 
broad walls and a moat, oyer which is a draw- bridge; 


| and adjoining to it, within the walls, is a. ſmall tower 
: Ak {tate priſoners were formerly c | 


Douglas, ſituated on the weſtern coaft, is the molt fe. 


| 13 and the beſt market in the iſland. It has * ä 
encreaſed in trade, and proportionally. in buildings. The 


harbour is the beſt in the Britiſh dominions. 
Peel, a on the weſtern coaſt, a place of conſider- 


= || able ode, .D pon à ſmall iſland clo r 
We, one of 


the ffrongeſt in the world, and has 
a gatriſon in it. The iſland on which it Hands is a 
us rock inacceſhle from all quarters but that 4 

the town, from which it is-ſeparated by a narrow 
fordable in low tides. . Within one of the churches 1s a 
chapel nene the uſe of the biſho * ubdet- 


on or Fier or ders, 
. of Talk 0 tha 


itſelf is hp es nf uy modern 
the world; the ch aud loſine of the roums, th 
ql ne echoes reſounding through them, the many winding 


mind of t e with the 


„on the 
d ||,moſt Roan 
| was, till of late, no.part.of the kingdom. of Geat-Bri- 
ain z but was governed. by its own laws and e 


Was 
ff is now 12 
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gugh to N n the whole navy of England. t 
Wicks Frey 
he auf 140 ſmall iſlands, 153 | 


ads 
E water; ſome of them bear . pr en | 
abound with rabbits, eranes, herons, 3 11 00 formerly | 
were rich in tin mines, but there are no * ene | 


channel on the ſouth, that it is no = they 11. 


and the air good. Here is a biſhop, call = 1 


eries 3 the proſpect of 5 62 and the — which 
1 of * & height, appear like buoys. fencing 
The Iſle Fj though held by. the Britiſh crown, 


under the hereditary dominion of a, Lord, who or- 2 
| merly had the title of King, and who, though he long _ 


5 8 — ago. 
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ago waved that title, was to the laſt inveſted with regal || about half a mile broad, where there is generally ſuch 3 
rights and tives: But in the year 1765, fur the || tumbling ſurf and raging ſea, that no veſſel can anchor 
further and more effeQually preventing the miſchiefs ari- || here with any ſecurity : the only landing- place is on the 
fing to the revenue and commerce of Great Britain and || north fide of this bay, extremely hazardous ;- for it ig 
Irel „from the illicit and elandeſtine trade carried ons N difficulty that a boat can be brought to the 
to and from the Ifle of Man, it was thought expedient ſide of a Mlippery rock, on which he that lands muſt 
to veſt in the crown all rights, juriſdictions and intereſts Jump with uncommon exertion. There is, moreover, a 
in and over the faid iſland, and all its dependencies hol- || ſmall bay on the weſt fide of the iſland, in which ſome 
den by the proprietors, the duke and dutcheſs of Athol ; veſſels take ſhelter When the wind is at, ſouth, or ae. 
who then ſurtendered the ſames rn e from the north-eaſt”; but the fea is generally is impetu- 
landed property, and the patronage of the biſhopric of || ous all round, that it frequently removes fragments of 
Sodor and Man, the temporalities of the ſame when va- eee ſtones of a prodigious weight. On the whole, 
cant, and all patronages and eccleſiaſtical benefices. || St. Kilda is one of the ſtrongeſt natural fortreſſes in the 
Upon this annexation of the iſtand, the ſum of 70,0001. |} known world, being inacceſſible in every place but at 
was paid as full compenſation to the proprietors, accord- that rock, which might be defended againſt any force by- 
ing to their awn propofals to the commiſſioners, of the || looſe, ſtones hurdled from the impending mountain of 


— — 


— — - — - 


freafury.' This contract was executed by böth parties | Oterveaul: "RT RE i SAO . 
under the authority of parliament, © April 19, 1765; |} © Flietfeacfow!, which are here innumerable, may be 
Tube inducement. for giving ſo large a ſam uns probably || diſtiginthed ito thele different! ſpecies: the Buerfbwi, 
the clear revenue of the iſle for ten years, *from' 1754 Krger thatt @ gooſe, of à black colour, red about the eyes, 
1763, which had. been laid, Pers parent; and . 4: |} with wer Wings, Harper Eßer yery Iarg fe: 
cared at a medium to be 74% l. os, fd. per annum. ted egg, and hatches ip on the bare ock; pes hither 
PV. The Hebrides, or Weſtern. Iles,” ar 'feattertd in about the firſt of May, and departs about the middle of 
the Deucaledonian ſea, to the norch-weſt of Scotland, FFF 
of which kingdoth they rohſtitute 4 part, and are ſituated fize; and E. in thape and colour, with this dif- 

| betweefithe 55th and $gth deg. dbrißt lat. They ate com- || ference, that the tips of the wings ate black, and the 
ted to-exceed 300 in Humber, aud cbntain abqut 48,000 || top of che head yellow: the bill is long, firait, and 
Fa The ait is cold, the appearanet dreary, |} eideoked at the point; the legs are black and ſhort, and 
many parts mountainous, which produce oily Heath, || the bird is webfooted. It comes hither in Mareh, 'buiſds 
wild myrtle, grafs &c. but other diftrifts which cul; its neſt among the rocks with graſs,” lays itreggs, hatches 
tivated and manured with fea-weed, yield plentifu crops its young, and, when they are fledged, retires in Auguſt 
of! and dartey: "Here are but few ſhribs'or or tember. 85 4 | * fi MASS F099 oh 
but plenty bf pot-herbs, roots, ſimples, and medicinai The inhabitants of Se. Kilda, amounting to abut 2bo 
plants; Time Tead mines, 'marble, limeſtone; 'freeſtone, || ſouls, ate originally deſcended from the people of the 
Ton, talc, cryftals,'and many curioùs pebbles.” Furl 5] Hatries'and adjacent iſſes: like theſe they ſpeak the Eric 
Tcarce, the chief being peat. © The horfes px ſmall bilt language in great purity, and profeſs the®Chriftian reli- 
>, hardy, and himble; the black ca k are of 'a || gion in all its primitive ſimiplicity.“ They Jide together 

rele hee, but gobd eating: The fheeg are prolific, bur || in a ſmall village, fituared in a bottom arong Piste and 
the lambs frequently become à prey to the E All do- || compoſed of 'Jow Wretched cottages, the thateh and roof 
meſtic anim ad poultry, Wild-fowl, fea-fowl, birds being ſeeured by ſtraw-topes, with ſtones Hanging at the 
of prey, &c. abound; Thee fea produces whales, ſeals, anil || end of them. The timber. of ſbeep on chis and the 
moſt other fiſh in great abundance. 7 „en 5 . *. neigh ring N to. 2,000; and their 

T be people nhabitifig theſe iſtands are of the fame race 12 which are very ſmall, do not exceed 100. All the 
with thofe who live in the Highlands of Scotland; ſpeak animals on the main land, 'inabuding dogs, cats, and 
the ſame language, wear the ſame habit, and vbferve even wilde fol, are ſpotted.” Their arable land is divided 
«the faint cuſtoms; with this difference, that they are [| into ten equal parts, and theſe again are ſubdivided, ac- 
more ſimple, induftrious, and fincere, than their N | cording to the number of families. Fhey manure the 
'bours of the main land. They are, in general, ftrong, || land with a compoſt of | turf-afhes, mixed with ftraw and 
' vigorous,” and healthy, theit conſtitutions being ſteetetl || urine," and add to this the bones and intrails of the ſea- 
with labour, and preferved by temperance. 7 If fowl. They plough with a ſmall* crooked inftrument ; 
be better ſort of the Highlanders live. like their fow their harley very thick, and reap-an harveſt of twenty- 
"neighbours ; but the common people are wretchedly || fold. The ſea-coaſt furniſhes them with plenty of cod, 
lodged, in paultty Cottages or cabins,” built of loofe ſtones ling, mackarel, turbot, herring, and all the other ſpe- 
and mud, and thatched with fraw ; their partitions are [| cies of ſiſn common to the ſea; here are likewiſe otters 
no other than a kind of | hurdle, plaſtered with clay; }| and ſeals: but their chief which they food, and pro- 


—— 


they have neither glaſs in their windows, nor any other || fit, is upon the fea-fowl,” which they catch many dif- 
chimney than a hole in the middle of the roof, through || ferent ways; but this employment ſubjects them to the 
"which the ſmnoak finds its way: immediately under this || moſt imminent dangers ; for they are obliged to elimb 
aperture there is a hearth made of ſtone, upon which |} rocks, the very ſight of which, to a ſtranger, fills him 
they burn wood, peat, or turf, the ſmoak of which fills || with horror. TS A py * 

_ Sixty miles to the weſtward of St! Kilda, is the Lewis, 


944 11 * 


the whole houſe in ſuch a manner, that a ſtranger, unac- 
duſtomed to the annoyance, would be in danger of ſuffo- || or long ifland, extending 100 miles in length from north 
cation. Arbund the hearth, in cold weather; the family || to ſouth, and from 13 to 14 in breadth, conſiſtinig of a 
t or lie, and werk or fleep, as the occafion requires | great number of iſſes and rocks, and parted b 


— — — 


the ſea 
at the farther end of the ſame houſe the cattle are ſtalled; ¶ into two divifions, called Lewis and Harries; the former 
Aud l it is not at all uncommon to fee the calves, the pigs, lying to the weſtward of the other, '' 
and the children, lying together promiſcuouſly. I heſe|| is a confiderable number of inferior adjac 
people ate utter ſtrangers to cleanjineſs; they are ex- iſles and rocks, ſome of which hardly deſerve to be men- 
| ely ftuttiſh in their houſes, and naſty in their perſons ; tioned ; ſuch as the ſmall ifland Garve, at the mouth of 
154 this impurity is, in all likelihood, one great cauſe of Loch Carlvay, Berinſay, Fladda, Bernera minor, and 
that inyetetate itch, with which they are fo generally in- Bernera major, Kialiſy, Caray, Catvay, Grenim, Pa- 
feſteen. 4141 day, Shirem, Vexay, Wuya' the larger and leſſer, and 
In particularizing the Hebrides, we ſhall begin with || the Flannan iſtands, which the ſeamen denominate the 
St. Kilda, which is only five miles in circumference, and || northern hunters, Rona, Scaut, &c, Theſe are viſited 
ſituated in 58 deg; of north lat; t. | every ſummer by the inhabitants of the Lewis, who go 
The whole iſland of St. Kilda is one hard rock, divi- || thither' in queſt of fowls; eggs, down; quills, and fez- 
ded into four high moumtains, thinly covered with black || thers, as well as to ſheer or Kill the ſheep that art kept 


$53 


mould, except on the tops, where the ſoit is three feet || here for paſture, eee 9 

2 The hills are clothed with ſhort graſs, which T be ifle of Harries, ſeparated by a channel from Lewis, 
yields good paſturage to the horſes, cattle, and ſheep ; || extends about 24 miles in length, and in ſome places 
and their vallies of arable land produce large crops of excel - about ſix miles in breadth. - The air and climate are the 


lent barley. The whole iſland is naturally fenced with || ſame with thoſe of Lewis: the face of the ground is 
rocky, and mountainous, covered with graſs and heath: 


= 4. 044 


| © "perpendicular rocks, except'at ane bay to the ſouth-eaſt, | 


on 
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that produce nothin ut paſty 
The principal 155 known 


eon che welt ide, however, the land is more fat and at- 


SIR acuetty abundance of clover and daiſy, 


: 


?fragrance.-* The 1 and ſandy; but when ma- 
fured with ſea- ware, yields 5 
=o; and barfey. There” are divers Treſh Water lakes in 
«this iſland, abounding with trout, eels, and ſalmon; the 
- overplus of every Jake being diſcharged into the Tea, by 
an apreeable ſerpentine river. 
Among the larger iſlands of the Hebrides we rank the 
"iſle of Skie, fo called from Skianach, which, in the Erſe 
dialect, ſignifies winged, becauſe the two promontories of 

Valerneſs and Trotterneſs, by which it is bounded on the 
north-weſt and north-eaſt, are. 


The iſland lies between the ſhire of Roſs and the weſtern 


SQ 


well watered with ſprings and riyulets. Ong th 


part of Lewis, extending 40 miles in length from north 


to ſouth, in ſome places 20, and in others, 30 in breadth, 
the circumference of the whole amountiſig to about 1080. 


This too is compoſed of many different iſlands and rocks. 
aÞ —— of 8 * is divided between byte hs er 
the ſouthern part. belopgs to wie 5 of leod, ſaid 

We ; the hlack. 


to be Hneally deſcends 


| ſon to. th 
prince of Man: the northern diſtrict, or barony of Trot- 
terneſs, is the property of a Macdonald, whoſe anceſtor 


- was Donald, king or lord of the iſles, and chief of the nu- 


merous clan of + Macdpnalds, ho, axe counted the moſt 
-varlike of all the ighlanders. Skie is part of the ſhire 


of Glenelly it is ſo narrow that a man may be heard calling 
for the boat, from one ſide to 8 t y 


1 ſouthward, is fixe miles in circumference, exhibiting 2 


own the face of a rock 


the moſt celebrated of all the 


likewiſe called St. Columb- kill, from St. Columba, who 
- came hither from Ireland, and here lies buried. The 
- Ifland ſtretches two miles in length from ſouth to north 


ſe, oats, and barſe ry. 
Beteren the iſle, of Bute and Kintyre, the. iſland of 
» Artan preſents itſelf. to the view, high and mountain- 


* 


12 


1a 


$ is 


in the fummer perfume” the air with an agreeable 


Xing, Camp bells of Shaws 
. Held: Giggy, part of the lem of Argyle, ſtretch- 
ing four miles! 


very great harveſts of dats, 


to reſemble wings. 


— — » 
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them are, provi 
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'for ſheep and 
| hown by theſe denominations 3 
ſouth” Ronaldſha, Swinna, Hoy, Burra, Lambhotmiy 
Flotta, ' Faira Caya, Gramfey; Mainland, Copintha, 
Strupenſſla, gout Inhatto,” Stronſa, Papa-Stronfa, 
Sanda, north Ronaldſha, Edi, Rouſa, Wyre," Gatla, 
8 north” Faira, Weſtrz, Papa-Weſtra. Tbiete 
minations in 2, ey, or ha, were, in the Teutonic; 
generally given to places ſutrounded with water. The 
currents and tides flowing between the iſlands, are ex- 
tremely rapid; and in the neighbourhood of Swinna, 
are two great Whirlpools, called the wells of Swinna, 
which are counted dangerous by mariners, eſpecially in 
A ealm. When failors find themſelves ſueked into the 
vortex, they throw overboard a barrel, or ſome bul 
ſubſtance, which ſmooths the vortex, until the 'veſſel 


up again at a cdnſiderable diſtance ; when there is a 
breeze of wind, however, ſhips croſs them without fear 
or heſitation. 1 2 ; 


1 VII. The principal iflands, of Shetlind are 23 


Mainland; Braſſa, the Skerries Burray, Whalſey, Vuſt, 
Yell, Fiſlar, &c. - Mainland, extending 60 miles in 
length, and 20 in breadth, is indented by a great num- 
ber of bays, and abounds with moſſes, bogs, and moun- 
tains, ſo that it is more adapted for paſt 

corn: nevertheleſs, the lw grounds, near the ſhore, 
-produce” oats and barley. On the eaft fide of ſand 
ſtands che principal town, Lerwiek, conſiſti about 
300 families. Towards che weſt is Kae '$ [HOWAY » 


and here likewiſe- ee Shetland afſemble. 
It was formerly ſecured. by a caſtle, nom fallen into de- 
cay, in which, there was once 4 | garriſon. of Engliſ 

ſoldiers, ſent thither by Oliver Cromwell. The iſland 
of Braſſa, ſituated to the eaſtward of Mainland, is about 
ſiye miles long, and two in breadth-z has ſome arable 


tor its ſound; in which the herring-fath 
ried. on. The landlonds 3 are kat, — e gainers, 
Rr out their grund and houſes. for ſhops to the 
Dutch and Hamburghers. The Skerries, Burray, Whal- 
ſey, and Vuſt, are inconfiderable iſlands, the largeſt an 
laſt, not exceeding eight miles in length: but all o 
ded with ehurchesz, and. 1n Vu, therg 
are three good harbours. Yell in length amounts to 16 
miles, is indented like the figure of eight, has three 
churches and ſeveral chapels; but the country is mooriſh 
and, barren. Feſlar, or Fetlor, five miles in length, is 
remarkable for nothing, but the ruins of ſome watch- 
towers, which the natiyes call Picts houſes. Theſe are 
from 20 to 30 feet high, 12 broad, and tapering to the 


be natural hiſtory of the Orcades, and Shetland 
Iſlands, is ſimilar to that of the Hebrides, and the 
characters, cuſtoms and manners of the inhabitants, 
much like thoſe of the latter. „ 
To the above we muſt add four iſlands in the Britiſh 
channel, which though they are ſituated nearer to the 
F 2 than the Engliſh coaſt, are ſubject to England. 
, , ß 
Jerſey, an iſland known to the Nomans, and ſituated 
18 miles weſt of Normandy. The north ſide is inac- 
ceſſible through lofty, cliffs but the ſouth is almoſt 
level with the water. The higher midland parts are 
well planted, particularly with apple- trees, from which 
reat quantities of eyder are made. The. vallies are 
fertile, and well cultivated, and the paſtures feed great 
quantities of cattle, ſneep, &c. Tbe inhabitants apply 
themſelves, in time of peace, to the improvement of 
commerce, and more particularly to the manufacture of 
ſtockings, ſale of honey, which. is here yery exquiſite, 
&c. In war time they have in general a concern in 
privateering; ſor which the ſituation of the iſland is ad- 
mirably K. = Jerſey is about 12 miles in length, 


[| hath a healthy air, and contains about 20,000. inhabi- 


tants. The capital town, St. Helier, is handſome, and 
contains ahout 400 houſes. The language is French, 
corrupted by an intermixture of Engliſh; words. The 
governor. is appointed, by the Britiſh crown, but the civil 
Juriſdiction is inveſted in a bailiff and 12 jurats. 


: 


Lg n | | Guernſey 134 miles long, and near as much in breadth, 
but lot all inhabited, the greater part being ſmall holmes l 


contains 10 pariſhes, which have, however, only eight 


miniſters, 


hath paſſed, to be ſwept down to the bottom, and thrown 


which, though very, Fnall, is the ſeat” of judicature ; 


AO, 


ground, and two churches; but is chiefſy remarkable 
Y is car- ä 
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north and weft it is mountainous, but has ſeveral 
| t hot and f in ſummer. A conſiderable 
| 1 + and foot 
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Wart. a; | a find gir, and 

here, is Site Thenhree. 3 

in wer time are fohd of prienering 3 ce cg contain about 20900g-endall the four arg pat of 

. Feter le Fort, which is guarded by || the . ͤ ae anly comping-lfwus- 
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the and, on a to. which it gives 
hevens date e fortifications, — is the reſidence 


of a biſhop ; but its inhabitants, by reaſon of __— un- 
whole ſomeneſs of the air, are but few. 

Bonifacio, a ſmall, but well. peopled, Wundt, on the 
cauthern .coaſt of the iſlands, Porto Vecchio a little 
fen port town, on the eaſtern coaſt... Corto on the Golo, 
| an epiſcopal lee with — u * wald for its 


. . Ajazzo, by ſome eſteemed the capitat of che iQand; 

ftands on the weſtern coaſt, by the river Gravone, 

and on: the ſouth-ſide of a gulph, to which it gives 

name. It is an EN ſee, a place of good men and 
d. 


V. Sardinia, I 50 Alles weſt of Legborn, 160 in length, 
and 80 in breadth, has but an indifferent air, but a 
fruitful ſoil, and abounds. in corn, wine, oil, fruit, cat- 
tle, game, buffaloes, bears, and deer, ſome of which have 
fine ſpotted ſkins; gold, ſilver, lead, iron, fulphur, 
allum, dc. The only venemous creature is a kind 
of ſpider; the commodities independent of the produc- 
tions Already mentioned, are coral, linen, filk, wool, 
hides and cheeſe; and the whole is enjoyed under the 


title of king, by: a prince of the Savoy family, The 
inhabitants are iflohute i in their manners, Ar idle; con- 
ſquently the country is not as well cultivated as it 


might be. The religion is Roman cathdlic, and the 


iſh, 


land, and the declivity of a hill, is divided into high 
and low, the former being handſome and well built, 
but the latter poor and unhealthy. The cathedral is 
tz the archbiſhop and viceroy reſide here; the 
Port is ſpacious, and defended by a battery and caſtle, 
andthe town contains ſeveral convents. 

The rivers Sacro and Tirſo, by an ade courſe, 
aut Gandibia into two equal parts or provinces; 
the one called II Capo de iari, and the other II 
Capo de Saſſari, or Lugedori here are a great many 
* gulphs, and bays in it, with ſeveral ſtrong towns, 
at number of villages, three archbiſhoprics, and 
fa biſhoprics. The clergy, both ſecular and regular, 
have great privileges, incomes, and immunities. The 

univerſity is that of Cagliari. The revenues of 
the iſland are faid ſcarce to —_— the charges of the 
government. 

About Sardinia lie a great many - ſmaller iſlands, of 
: — 2 _ rincipal are, St. — St. Antiocho, La 

oro, Roſſa, Bovaria, Lavolata, Afinaria, 

bu abou Tazzo, Carbonera, and Ogliaſtro. Afina- 

ria, the moſt conſiderable of theſe, by the antients ſtiled 

the great itand of Hercules, is about 28 miles in com- 

paſs, and lies about four miles from Cape Monte Fal- 
cone, and 15 north of the city of Saſſari. 

Capri, or Caprea, is much taken notice of for the 
noble ruins on it. It is about four miles long, and one 
broad, and is ſituated at the entrance of the gulph of 
Naples, about three miles from the continent. This 
iſte was the reſidence of the emperor Auguſtus, for ſome 
time; and afterwards of Tiberius, for many years. The 


hari, the capital, ſituated on the fouth fide of the. | 


principal ruins and remains of REL are at the ex-- 
tremity of the eaftern promontory. What chiefly re- 
commended this Hind to Tiberius was its temperate 
healthful air, being warm in winter, and cool in ſum- 
mer; and the nature of its cvaſt, which is ſo very ſteep, 


that 'a ſmall number of men may defend it againſt a 
eat army. The ſurface of the iſland was then cut 


into eaſy aſcents, adorned with the emperor's and other 

palaces, and planted with a variety of groves and 

— The rocks alſo * were cut into high- 
pnios, and ſubterraneous re- 


— e the brutal pleaſures of that em- 


. in deteſtation of the laſoivious unnatural ſcenes 


which ich dad been acted there. It contains about 1500 
inhabitants, W are exempt from all taxes; and belongs 
to the province of Lovoro, in the kingdom of Naples. 

There are ſeveral ſprings of freſh water in it; and in a 


— * 


POT 


delightful valley between the mountains, at the two ex- 
tremeties, ſtands a city of the ſame name with the iſland, 
which is the fee of a biſhop, whoſe revenue ariſes 


and were afterwards —— or demoliſhed by the 


ISLANDS in the MEDITERRANEAN. -i „5 
name, has a | 


vaſt quantities of them are Jent to 3 ſold for 
four · pence or five - pence per duzen. On this. accounts 


1 ef Rs nr 


of Quails. Kun, Wits 3 9 
on 


Iſchia, a ſmall but pleaſant and: fertile land, 
the Neapolitan coaſt, about two miles from the 
— 25 from 1 ne Moſt of it is fur 
wi 5 craggy, and macceſſible rocks, 
it from the winds, and defend it from invaders: Some 
parts of it are rich and delightful; yielding all- mahnes 
of delicious fruits, and excellent wines; but others tire 
as diſmal and barren. It was intiently called Inarime 
Te, Ae quakes, that the poets” telt 
us, Jupiter laid the vanquiſhed Titan or Typhon under 
it; and that the earthquakes, are occafioned 
to throw off the load. There are ſeveral hot baths and 


| medicinal waters in t, with a N of pleaſant n 


and villages. 
VI. Sicily, the moſt conſiderable iland of the Ne- 
diterranean, is divided from Italy by a narrow ſtreight, 


gularly and violently.” The rock antiently called Scylla, 
and now Capo Scig 10 is on the Calabrian ſide, and the 
Whirlpool formerly named Charybdis, but "now deno- 
minated Calo ies not far hog Meflina. . 
The air is falubrious, and the ſoil % ny 
that it is tiled the granary of Italy. It 
2 abundance of corn, wine; oil, fruits, Pray, 
„ ſaffron, war, ſilk, &c. Some | nga 8 "ron, 
"vitrich, ſalt ſalt-petre, and mineral falt, 
E yield emeralds, ; 
zuli, and a ſtone called catochite, of a green ſh ſpeckled 
colour; which owes ſoft by the warmth of one's hand, 
ſticking to it like glue, and is an excellent antidote 
againft the ſting of ſcorpions, and ſome other poiſonous 
intact A good deal of coral is found upon the coaſt, 
and plenty of excellent fiſn; among which are _ Pee 
ſpada, or ſword-fiſh, and tunnies. 

Of theſe commodites, particularly filk, raw. or u- 
nufactured, great quantities are exported from Meſſina, 
where a conful from almoſt every nation in Europe re- 
ſides. to manage and & the nar of his nation. 

Here are ſeveral rivers ; and good | ; but few of 
the rivers are navigable, having but a taper courſe, and 


Of the mountains in this iſland che most noted is 
mount Etna,” now called. Monte Gibello, or is 
bello, a vulcano, whoſe: eruptions have often . fatal 
to the neighbouring country. It is 70 miles in circuit, 
and ſo high, that it harbours many wild-beaſts. At 
the bottom are corn- fields, and plantations of ſugar- canes. 
Among the other mountains, one of the moſt conſider- 
able is Mount St. Julian, near Palermo, antiently called 
Exyx, and vulgarly Trepani. The eruptions of Mount 
Atnaare generally preceded by an earthquake, which often 
domore damage than the eruptions. The nobility are ſo nu- 
merous in this iſland, that Labat ſays, it is paved with noble- 
men; there being no leſsthan6odukedams, e 
and upwards of '100 earldoms. 

Theſe people, with reſpeR to heir charaQec, are * 


from appearing in a favourable light: os Jn a pe 
and a mixture of — Sang S pani ny 


race, 
ſpeak chiefly Spaniſh, and follow the Spaniſh f faſhions, 
icularly in wearing black. 

! The eſtabliſhed. religion of che illand is the 8 
catholic. The Jews ate now allowed to ſettle here, and 
make open profeſſion of their religion, which was not 
the caſe Gerhile che iland was immediately ſubject to Spain. 
The number of churches, - convents, and religious foun- 
dations, is very great; and they are well endowed. Their 
is a ſovereign 
affairs, and admits of no appeal to the pope. 

The ifland4s commonly divided into three parts or 

provinces, via. Val di Demino, Val di Noto, and Val 
0 Mazara. The principal places are, 

Meſſina, a large well built city, with a ſpacious l 

| bour, near the ſtreight to which it gives name, and not 


1 


the greateſt mart-towns in the Mediterranean, contains 
many noble edifices, is the ſee of an archbiſhop, and 
contends with Palermo for being the capital of the iſland. 


_ Chiefly from the prodigious flights of quails that come 
| — cas 


The cathedral is a large ſpacious dice, Tn he magni rich in 


, particulrly in March, when plate, and figely . 3 


ST 


the'biſhoprie is | ſometimes. jocoſely-iiled, the hiſhoprie : 


which — 


by his efforts 


called. the Faro of Meftina. The tides here flow irre- 


per, agate, enz lapis ple fas 


deſcending precipitately from the mountains. 


al, which judges in all dere i 


above ſix miles from the coaſt of Calabria. It is one of 
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the Vi is-preſerved, as a-choice || inhabited, -and- an epiſcopal ſee;” unter” that of Meffnz. 
HOT ans tell us, was ſent [The ſmall iſlands of 3 Maritima, and F —— 
Bietet Virgin, and which is carried in na, lie at the weſt end of Sicily, and both they and the 
2-year, with great pm S The other 5 iſles are ſubject to the 2 of the two Sicilies. 
of notice are the archbiſhop's I. Malta, 60 miles ſouth Cape Pale in Sicily, 
ital, called La io, the La- is of an oval figure, 20 miles long, and 12 broad, The 
ſorts. At the 22 2 kept here in || air is hot but clear, and the whole iſland is of a white 
; rode grey to || ſoft rock, covered to the depth of à foot with earth, 
which produces cotton,” indigo, and a variety of fruits, 
roots, | herbs, &c. but corn and Talt are the principal 
commodities. - It contains about 603000! inhabitants, 
who ſpeak Italian i in the _— and a corrupt Arabic in 
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al” 9.5 has a noble 
It is a handſome 135 


1 ms caſtle, called St. 


III. Cephalonia is rather lar 

The capital, called 

* Argolifto is the principal 

"Mis? or, and Aſſo is a fortreſs. , 

IV. Zante, 12 miles ſouth of PPS, 

in alicnnfiretce, mountainous, , and ſu 
 eirttiquakes. ' It has, however, plenty o 

cbrn, and fruit. The Engliſh and Dutch Have facto- 


is 150 
bject 1 


dil, 


ries here. Zante, the capital, is tolerably populous,” ang! 11th 
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near Chiari, a ſea- port town, are two ſprings of elear w. Wa- 
ter, which throw up pitch. South from Zante an the 
Morea coaſt, lie two ſmall cluſters of iſlands, the one 


- 
called Strophades, the other Strivali. Ceri; go, 8 e 


Leich, is a rocky, barren iſland, 60 miles in circum- 
rence, between andia and the Mare, and containing 
2 town of the ſame name. 
V. Leucadia or St. Maura, lies in the Tonian ſea, and 
is divided from the continent, by a ſtreight not above 50 
over, or more than four feet deep. The Carthagi- 
nians ſettled a colony here, and formed the ſtreight, for 
Leucadia was formerly a peninſula. Near the town of 
Leucas (a few remains of which are ſtill to be ſeen) 
{the famed rock of Leucate, from which deſpairing 
threw themſelves, as an effectual cure for love. 
The whole iſland is fruitful, and near 40 miles i In Cir- 
cumference. 
VI. Candia, formerly Crete, is ſituated. in the ſouth 
of the Archipelago. Candia, antiently the capital place, 
"now in ruins, and the harbour fo poiled as to admit 
ror tht "The walls however, which are yet ſtanding, || 
Pf rb Bag It is the ſee of an -archbiſhop, 3 is in- 
y Greeks, Jews, Armenians, and French, 
ith 4 wes by 6 vice-conſul, and belon wi 6 to the Turks, 
205 took it in 1669. The air is the ſoil fertile, 
and the people honeſt. In the city 85 Candia, the Beg- 
— reſides, and in the town of Candia, there is a ha- 
Ne Ida, ſo famed in hiſtory, is only a bar- 
fagreeable, ſharp-pointed eminence, "fituated in the rence 
rey, ye of xe Iſland. 
Ill. The Cyclades are a number of ilands of the 
ipelago, diſpoſed in the form of a circle, as their 
Tame” imports. The principal of theſe are Policandro, 
Which contains only one village, but from its caſtle may 
be ſeen all the iſlands of the Ar Milo, 60 
miles in compaſs, and conſiſting chiefly of a each 
Ih but well inhabited and cultivated, with an ex 
7 t 


harbdur. Argentiere alittle iſland of Pyrates. — 
hanto, 36 miles in compaſs, contains ſeveral villa 


Paros is one « the leaſt, but beſt cultivated of the y- 
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11 and the reſidence 
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5 wr corn, TN and oil... y 

tour el 9178 t miles in compaſs, is the center of the Cy- 
mg W. e d e he 

f are the ailors in the Archi Ti 

1s tiles in_cucumference, produces abundane of — 

ee 

e Water ia is contains 

ſome Antiquities, Joura i Is deſolate... 8 PopU- 


VIII. The 8 porades or ſcattered 4 are as 3 : 
Engi, 30 muſes in circumference, Þ very fruitful, — 


louri Ane iy Salamis, $0 miles in circumferenc ee, con 
| tains three yi ages, one o* which is called Colouxi, nnd. 
gives name to the iſland., Negropont, anciently E. 


| is miles long, 25 broad, and very fruitful. 


3 


eyto 25 miles north-eaſt of N opont, is e 
th e and has a rg the name. 


Stalimene or Lemnos, is of a ſquare form, being a 
25 miles on each fide. EAN or Saen. bee 
the coaſt of 1 is 25 miles in cireuit. 

ontains four villages, one bearing the name of the 
if and, . Theſſus is famous for wine and mar ble. Mac- 
. is barren, and uninhabited, Syra has a, town of 
Ne Pann, with a good harbour. Sikino 

f fige, and the beft wheat in the Archipel 
erphanto abounds in iron, and 158 
atter was the place where the . * thei 


4 
af 8 1 


15 Azores, by different geographers, have been va- 
riouſly deemed parts of America, Africa, and Europe, 
as they are almoſt in a central point between. As they 
may with more propriety be conſidered as belonging 
to the latter than the two former, we think it proper to 
notice them in this place. They are ſometimes. called 
the Weſtern Iſlands, and are ſituated between 25 and 32 
deg. weſt long. and between 37 and 40 deg. north lat. 
fas ey were diſcovered about the middle of the 15th 


2 10 * * * * * 


century by Joſeph Vander Berg, a merchant of Bruges 
3 : Fm of wea- 
an 


in Flanders, who was driven to them b 
ther. He called them the Flemiſh Iflan 
* his return of his diſcovery, the Po 
pedition to, and took poſſeſſion of them; giving them 
20 name of Azores, from the great number of 
he and falcons found among them. They all enjoy 
a pure air, and fertile ſoil, nor are they infected by any 
poiſonous, or ; noxious creatures; the greateſt inconve- 
nience ariſes from frequent inundations of the and 
"dreadful W which often commit great devaſta- 
are in number nine, viz. 
55 — de Ken hael, the largeſt, 100 miles in circumfe- 
It contains about 50,000 inhabitants, and is 
TD. for tillage, It was twice ravaged, by the Eng- 
ad in the time of queen Elizabeth. The chief town, 
Punta del Gado, d not contain any thing remarkable. 
„Terceira is eemed the chief iſland, on FP 
of its having the beſt hardour, and a city 
vernor of theſe iſlands, and biſhop reſides. 
med Angra is defended by two forts, and contains a ca- 
thedral, five other churches, eight convents, ſeveral 
courts, offices, &c. 
III. Pico, ſo called from a mountain of vaſt hei ght, 
produces excellent wines, cedar, and a raletble red wood: 
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harbour Villa das Lageris; 


is on the ſouth of the iſland. 
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nes, ſome lying in the nei 


: Theſe do not eotitkin any thing re- 
markable; nor are — Fwy 
ferent from 
But it muſt be obſerved that they all have 
at leaſt one harbour, and that Fayal is an 
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which might coVer about five or ſix acres of ground, but 
rew larger by degrees, ſo as to be near as many miles i 
ength. It began with terrible earthquakes, which laſted 
5 Ane After which a violent fire emerged out 
of this deep ſea, and flamed up to the clouds, and car- 
ried up with it huge quantities of water, ſand, earth, 
— — — olid * N 5 at a diſ- 
tance like fla „which, falling down again upon 
the waves, ſwatn 5 4 ſurface like * This 
followed by the emerſion of thoſe we juſt now men- 
tioned, and by others of a prodigious fize thrown up a 
much greater height into the air, which falling down 
again upon them brake themſelves in ters with 
rible nolſe; and theſe mixing themſeſves With the 
an wü Witich the ft threy wp, formed lis f 
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E come now to deferlde the New: — 
Welk of the continent of America; of the 
Weſt Indies, and of various places in the 
Southern Hemiſphere. But before we enter 


upon thes geographical account af a country, whichowes leſs 
to the hand of of art, Vers more to that of. nature, than any 


other uarter of the 


globe, we muſt in ſome meaſure 


om the mode of our N er and enter 


| into a detail of its firſt diſcovery, 


Near the latter end of the 1 5th Sende beer 


Columbus, 'a native of Genoa, a man of great penetra- 


bone 2 and an admirable 


ndous pr 
1555 noble deſign bein 
countrymen, he retired 


Genoa in diſguſt, and 


mathematician, conceived the 
ject of ſailing weſtward to the Indies. 
treated as chimericalz by his 0 
ap- leagues in length, and found 
planted; and watered with a great lake, but generally 


plied to the court of France; but the French, with their 


uſual ſelf-ſufficiency and levity, looked upon him as a lu- 
natic, and ridiculed a deſign, which to them appeared ſo 


mad! 3 rr = : 
was defeated by accident; another to the Portugueze b 
timid precaution ; and the final one, which was. fuccets. I 


ful, ſucceeded only through the ſuperior ſpirit of a wo- 


A ſimilar application to Henry VII. 


man. To her immortal honour, Iſabella of Spain pa- 


tronized the plan, and raĩſed money upon her jewels, to 
defray the expences of the expedition. Columbus ſet 
| 4 with three ſhips, A. D. 1492. Upon (ſays a 
late author) the moſt; adventurous at 
by man; and in the fate of which, the - inhabi- 
tants of two worlds, were intereſted... He had many. dif- 
ficulties to encounter; the variation of the compaſs puz- 
zled him, his ſailors mutinied, but by his on frmaels [| 


one of the Bahama iſlands. It was oh Thurſday, 
the Ith of October, 1402, about ten at night, that 
the wimiral rt diſcovered a Tight . Anme of 


„ wr ene 
: 18 p #5 :% 4 5 0 £ of : 2D. 7 
y , " . - #4 , 4 
Pl ? 4 — * e 5 : x. 9 Fe : 
oy SPURS DS $73 CDT. $3) ie 
1 by ho oy 
* 
„ 
1 6 


pt ever under- 


11 


and perſeverance, after a voyage of 33 days, he landed 


1 3/300" * as the Amirel bd it, 
in-confideration that 4 fight of it "delivere& both him 
and his men from peri _ About te in the morning, 
the ſhip called the Pin beſt ſailor of the three, and 
which, therefore, uſually kept a-head > Ar the 42 
gave tbe ſignal for land, which was firſt ſeen 

naked eye, when they were ſcarce two leagues —4 — 


ſhore, Roderick e Triana, one of the common ſea- 
men on d the Pinta, who had not, however, a re. 
ward that was promiſed to the firſt diſcoverer, it being 


adjudged that the admiral was the NN becauſe he ſawy d 


1 


| light on the iſland the night before eo S431 / i 


Tbe day appearing, the ſhips cams to af anchor 
near the iſland, which they computed to be ar} 
found it to be populous, we 


flat, jo land, Without hills: the natives came down! 
crouding to the ſhore, and ſeemed aſfoniſbed at the ſighs 
of the and the admiral believing there was no 


; great danger to be apprehended from en went on ſhore 


in his boat, with the royal ſtandard, as did 8 two 
captains in their boats with their colours flying. They 
no ſooner came on but they kneel — gave 
God thanks for their ſucceſs, and kiſſed the ground with 
tears of. joy; after which the admiral Non and hav- 
ing reared the 


name of St. Salvador, taking poſieffion of it in the name 


[ of their Catholic majeſties, * great ſolemnity; after 


which bi een * _ admiral and vice. 
roy; ſwore to im, an pardon for their 

perverſe, — ee the voyage 
. ke later. in the mean time, gazing at the 


paniards, without attempting to ſe them While 
they were chus taking — - 


the admiral ordered loms —_ of glaſtobeadss Caps, and 
rn an 2» £77 e 5 U e oy 
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flandard, called the;ifland'by: the 


poſſeſſion: of their -countryy/'and: 
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| value; that made a glittering ſhow, to be || the utmoſt demonſtrations of joy; and by the people with 
_ — ſt the natives ; 1 they ſeemed in- | the loudeſt acclamations. He had the honour of pub. 
. and- * — . , 


their necks, RB all 
value they ſet upon 


e i prefenting the plan, and er gt E : Fof 
figns imaginable, the || his iſcoveries to the king and queen of Spain perſonally. 


ts. They were all per- || The Spaniards now were as eager to Zr his deſigns, 
as they had before been dilatory. e ſet ſail a ſecond 


fealy naked, of a middle | 
their W K Itime, with & fleet of 17 yeſſels, containing 1500 men. 
| cheireyes black in this ſecond be diſeovered Jamaica, and other 

cut Mert ilands; but the admnifation which firſt attended his 

and tied 0 actions, being changed into env his enemies preju- 

with a kind diced the court againſt him, ind he was obliged to re- 

faces with it. as turn to N. 

a thin gold ph in t | W imſelf "fro: aſperſions of 
odber the u f s his fo proceeded un his third, —moſt im- 


14 


ſpears, pointed with the bones of fiſh. When the ere the ſucceſs of which is thus deſcribed 
iral wo Karp his thips, they followed him ; ſome || by the elegant pen of "the learned Dr. Robertſon, 4 On 
nd ethers in their canoes, a, veſſel made out 4 rſt | of ' Auguſt (1498) the man ſtationed in the 


22 


6 


iw 
of 


the body of ſome of which would hold 40 men d top ſurpriſed them with the joyful cry. of land. 
and others not ä two. When they 2 on They ſtood towards it, and diſcovered à conſiderable 


board, they brought parrots and cotton-yarn, and all the 
merchandise had to exchay for European trifles. 


| of broken the 4 his. river, . b ly 

mping4 the th, wimming e third gr wt: the N —_—_ ſu 
with $undancgdf joy. Buy es anyidf the ſtreams in gur her ler f 
ing more than the ſwords, and. bright || wards the ocean ſuch a vaſt body of water, and ruſhes 


being at that time perfectly i into it with ſuch impetuous force, that when it meets the 
| oo 8 "Pp * tide, which on that coaſt riſes to an uncommon height, 
thei ion occaſions à ſwell..and. agitati 
waves, no leſs ſurprizing than formidable. In this con- 
flict, the irrefiftable torrent of the river fo far prevails, 
that it freſhens the ocean many leagues with its flood. 
he admiral rgwed.|| Columbus, before he could perceive the danger, was en- 
(rages if no 1 tangled ng thoſe adverſe currents, and tempeſtuous 
y | —— and it was with — 3 —— thay eſ- 
caped through a narrow wht; which a o tre- 
mendous, that he called it #1 Boca del Drago. As ſoon 
as the e ire 1 occaſioned permitted 
him to refle u nature o an appearance ſo ex- 
4traordinary, he difcerned in it's Wares of comfort, and 
hope. He juftly concluded, that ſuch a vaſt body of 
water, asthis river contained, not be ſupplied by any 
iſland, but muſt flow through a country of immenſe ex- 
: dent, and of chat he was now arrived at 
that continent, which it had long been the object of his 
| wiſhes to diſcover. Norwas he miſtaken; for it amply an- 


again ta Hispaniola, in his way to which he diſcovered 
| thongs of and Margarita, which afterwards b 
came remarkable far their peatl fiſhery, ö 


15 


world known to the other, he was treated like a wai 


; 
B 
9 


. falved t6: their and carried to Europe in irons. He died at Valladolid, 
| informed-the on the 20th of May, 4506 ; dying, it is faid, with abun- 
3 from the' Spa- dane of refignation,” under a ſenſe, no doubt, chat the 
17 the Spaniards mot important fervices, attended by the moſt ſurprizing 
reported . where: they ſucceſs, were thrown away: upon an ungrateful. nation: 

were holpi equntry was [| he faw could-not procure him a continuance of the = 
well planted | fame he had ſo juſtly acquired, or a mament's. repoſe in 
Wow yung of j| his old age; and that there was no reſt, or real. felicity 
- the wat ee be ound on this fide the g Aſter his death\in- 
| they: pai 11 deed; his Catholic majeſty was ſo juſt ta this great man, 
countay, | 1] 4s w. bury him in che cathedral af Seville, 
wards nam and to erect a tomb to his memory, with an inſcription, 
| importing ee is POD PRONE YE: e 


| —_ & new-found world, Columbas brave, 0 
©. ried Ee aaa 7 th... „ <vte:ey, puo!rvs, 
hem America was fo called from Americus Veſpucio, a Flo- 

- his ende by viren he, in 2407, Ns bene eo improve te 
1 diſcoveries made by Columbus, The magnitude of this 
_ the ef j continent, multitude of its provinces, diverſity of its 
of Dona, climates, inhabitants, and languages, .difiz e 
and here pe, its being ouer- run with foreſts, „ ad moun- 
in ſeveral 3 || tains, Interſperſed with large rivers, inhabited, in 3 


cauſe-thar it is HY butt 


greatmeaſure, by rude uncivilized favages, have been the 
2 y known; though great 
— Fi late towards 4 more Fall and 


compleat diſcovery, This continent reaches, at leaſt 
what has been hitherto diſcovered, from latitude 78“. 


* 


* 
ht 


ſwered his expectations.“ Marty reaſons obliged him to 


, This man, ee ſubalt 4 - 
—— ——— for ſuch were the clamdurs- of 


his enemies, and the ingratitude of the court of Spain, 
in making ane balf of the 
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AMERICA] / 
north, to latitude 
which, taken in a 
8040 miles in length. 


SOUTH AMERICA | 
| font, thet, 134 degrees 4 are found here muſt have gone thither by- land, and nat 


ight line, amount to upwards 
ith 


irregular, being in ſome places o miles, and in athers, 
as at the ——— of 8 
or 70. The boundaries aſcribed_ 10 it ate the lands 
about the pole on the north ; the Atlantic Lins Woes which 


ſeparates it from Europe 
. 


and Aſia, on the eaſt; another 
and the Pacific Ocean, uſyally || 


called the South Sea, which divides it from Afia, on the 


weſt. How or when America was firſt 
not be aſcertained 3 but if the north of 
„ eſ- | 
2 ly as the natives of theſe parts till bear: 


poſſible ſome ſhip or ſhips might have — low over 


8 
* 1 — 
4 . 
« 
9 4 _ 
* 
1 ' 
—_ - 2 * " 2 * 4 4 
6 
. 94 | . 
. ** 
= ＋ 


prin: to our ane of South e 


it is Tanten. zive the Nn Table of its 
La diviſrons. 


** 


_— 3 — I I__ — At. tt 


2 


Tina f Cities, 17 . 
&e. e Belonging 0 


18 


d to breadth, it is very 


res | 


is of the late Geer, towards the this 


447 


in ſhips, or acroſs the ocean. 


wr kr Ig ns them, are. found 
— in their perſons and 
3 bor black hair on their 


to bear 


| two governors, ſtiled viceroys and ca 
bordinate to whotm are ſeveral audiences, as thoſe of Pu- 


The vd. e of South 8 EY itſelf 


from the iſthmus of Darien to Ca Horn, in the form 


of a triangle, 


although all the countries included within it en not ac- 


know! 

heart of t 
tugueſe are 1 1 on of a | 
nations have found means to efcblith themſelves on the || gums, 


_ dominion of 
hath not 


the crown of Sp The 
been reduc * Por- 


arge tract, and fore Ger ki 


coaſt, On one fide, the Spaniſh territories reach no far- 
ther than from the North Sea to the EquinoQtial, and 


commence 
fine count 
from the 


again at Rio de 
of Brazil occupy 
ver of Plate quite to the Straits of Magel- 
lan, the Spaniards rather claim than poſſeſs a real domi- best þ 


la Plata on the other, the 
ing the middle ſpace; and 


by the general name of Peruviana,. 


nion. Indeed, the territories already in their hands are 


'of ſuch extent, and affotd fuch vaſt treafu 
tations'to make either conq 


have no 


veries; and the Portu 


* 


2 


that the 
or dĩſco- 
are much in the ſame fitua- 


4 


tion. Hence there i . of . 


1] moſt intenſe and 1 1 | 
perpetual s of rain, pou tg from 
| the ſy with fuch violence as if 3 


| N 
4 


aps Dru | fleſh, 
to 


volume. 


be it from the coaſt of Africa or Europe, after they firit || We ſhall divide the New Werld uia out pars, 0. 
ventured into the ocean from the Mediterranean; or per- 1, South America. 8 
haps even from the Ethiopic or Eaſtern Ocean, and as 2. American and Weſt India Iflands, | 2 
they had not the uſe of the compaſs would not attempt 3- North America, 4 4 
Wanne C7 MY NEE —_ _ | * Conttrins ately diſcovered. | e 
— S —— — —————————————————————— — — 9 COOCCERIAINE — — — | 
[ ph 


AMERICA. | 


| ſtretching for near 2000 miles from eaſt 
above 1000 from ſouth to north, ſtill poſſeſſes e er 
tives, and little known to any European on; 
— — - great . fp believe, 
Tic in . yer, gems, fruits, cattle, 
and many other commodities. a 

The Spaniſh dominions in South-Ameries 1 


nama, Terra- Firma, Chuquiſaca, Quito, Li —1 
Charcas, and Chili, *confifling each of 4a — 

a certain number of e ee th ing, 
with the inferior officers dependent on en them. 


KRA FIR RA, New Cuftile, n Gab. 5 


8 E © T. EW 7M 8 


tile, has the Atlantic Ocean en the 
a 2 — on the ſouth, the Pacific Ocean and New 


Spain on the weſt; and Surmain tb the eaft. It is x 
. and had the. f l 


tains. 


habitants, one part 
drowned with 


, the foil maſt et. 


3 
nde 


corn, 
= 
_y ſeveral kinds of oro. 
ens, -Fy emeralds and 
and . e 


and, accv 
of eder wits he 
with fiſh, and alfs with all 


ene, with Toms, and great 
N rivers, e and id, toe 
rs; and the uf og of 
with the riehe? trenſures, 


Nr the native Americans, as far as g 


Caſtile from the _ quantity of: dy. rang it-con- | 
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v —— on ner onthe — 
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pear! fiſheries on the coaſt, which are far from 
profitable now as formerly. 
Terra-Firma is a very mountainous Terra- 
Firma Proper, in particular, conſiſts of prodigious high 
mountains, and deep vallies, flooded more than half 
year. The mountains in the provinces of - Carthagena 


being ſo 


A NEW courLET E SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY: 
voured 


youred by dd fiſh, of long > log; cr on am by. der 
Porto- Bello is fituated-cloſe to the ſea; on the decli- 
vity of a mountain, which ſurraunds the harbour. The 
governor is always a military officer; ſubordinate to the 
Preſident of Panama. The town is büt chinly inhabited, 


und St. Martha, according to Dampier, are the higheſt 
in the world, being ſeen at ſea 200 miles off: from theſe 
run a chain of hills, of almoſt equal beigbt, quite 

South- America, as far as the Straits of Magel- 
Ian, called the Cordilleras des Andes. The provinee of 
Venezuela; and the diſtrict of the Caraccas of the Ca- 


ratca, are likewiſe very mountainous. Some of the 
mountains in the province of Popayan, contain volca- |{ b: 
again. after the departure 


notes; but towards the ſhore of the Pacific Otean, the 
country is low and marſhy. The whole is watered by a 


of Oroonoko, and here are many gulphs, bays, capes, 
&c. The provinces of this county are,” © 
I. Terra Firma Proper, which lies in the form of a 
creſcent about the bay. of Panama, being the-iſthmus 
which joins South and North America, is 300 miles 
in length, but in breadth _— 60, where the iſth- 
mus is narroweſt. —4 tolerably — and abounds 
3 ects and gens. The-pnathpdt peek: er 
9 — which in 1737 was entirely conſumed by fire, 
but has fince been rebuilt in a neat but not magnificent 
manner. It is ſtrongly fortified and garriſoned, and the 
walls mounted with Toles cannon. Here is the reſidence 
of the governor of the province, and the ſeat of a royal 
audience, with a ww af —_— hr — 
againſt ftorms by a number of ſurrounding, iſlands. At 
the bottom of 3 Gb — 2 of. pearls, and 
the oyſters in which they are found are remarkably deli- 
cious. This kind of fiſhery is of great advantage to 
the inhabitants of all the iſlands in the bay ; and there are 
few of ſubſtance about Panama, who do not em- 
ploy at leaft a part of their ſlaves in it. Tbe ſlaves thus 
employed muſt be expert ſwimmers, and capable of hold- 
ing their breath a long time. During the ſeaſon, eight, 
ten, or 20 of them ſet out, under the command of an 
officer, in a boat, from the . where they have huts 
Huilt for: their lodgings, to ſuch parts of the bay as are 
known to produce pearls, and where the depth of the 
Water is not aboye 10, 12, or 15 fathoms., Here t 
come to an anchor; and the negroes, having a rope faſ- 
tened round their bodies, and the other end to the fide of 
the boat, take with them a ſmall weight to accellerate 
their ſinking, and plunge into the water. On reaching 
the bottom, they take up an oyſter, which they put un- 
der the left arm; the ſecond they hold in their left hand, 
and the third in their right; with theſe three oyſters, 
and ſometimes another * 
and put them in a bag. When they have reſted them- 
ſelves a while, they dive a ſecond time; and thus conti- 


nue till they have either compleated their taſk, or their | 


Krevgtb fails them. Every one of theſe negro- divers is 
obliged daily to deliver to his. maſter a certain number 
of pearls; ſo.that, when they have got a ſufficient num- 
ber of oyſters in their bag, they begin to open them, 
and deliver the pearls to the officer, till they have made 
up -the number due to their maſter; and if the pearl be 
but formed it is ſufficient, without regard to its being 
ſmall or faulty. The remainder, however large or beau- 
tiful, are the negro's on property; nor has the. maſter 
the leaſt claim to them, the ſlaves being allowed to ſell 


them to whom they pleaſe, though the maſter generally | 


- chaſes them at 4 

 LBelides the toil of 1 
hering ftrongly to the rocks, the negroes are in no 
Tall danger from ſome kinds of, fin, which, either 
ſeize them, or run againſt them ſo violently as either to 
kill chem or cruſh them againſt the bottom. Eyery ne- 
gro, to defend bimſelf againſt theſe - animals, ..carrie: 
with hima-ſharp knife, with which the fiſh 8 
immediately flies off. The officers keep a watchful 
eye on theſe voracious creatures, and, on diſcovering 


„ ſhake the ropes faſtened to the negroes bodies, 
rern N on the di- 
ver's being in danger, have throwa themſelves into the 

ke weapon, to aſſiſt in his defence; 


Water, with the 1: ; 4 hy eu 
ty and ;precaution, frequently 
protest the diver 


but all their dexteri IV. has 
not bern ſufficient to from being de- 
F298 | | | | 


ir mouth, they riſe to breathe, 


. 
| 
; 
ö 
' 
f 


— — 
* 


* (mall hott} 
this fiſhery, from the oyſters ad- | 


[79 


great number of rivers, the principal of which is that | 


owing to its noxious air, and contains lets; thin: 200 
wooden bouſes, which moſt of the inhabitants let, when 
the galleons are here, and make any 


| temporary ſhift for 
themſelves. At the eaſt end of 2 

| of the mulattoes reſide. During the 
flert is here, 
barracks are 


quarter called Guinea, where all the . and many 
ir, while the 


the place becomes extremely populous, and 
es Red for the ſhips crews; but taken down 
re.of the galleons. In the year 
the gallant! admiral Vernon, with fi ſhips ohly, 
this place; demoliſhed the ſorts, and diſmantled 
the fortifications. The ſurrounding country is full of 
foreſts and mountains: one of the latter, named Capira, 
which is extremely high, ſerves as a barometer to the 
people; for by the appearance of the clouds on its ſum- 
mit, they can prognoſticate what weather will enſue, the 
changes of which are very ſudden, and frequent. The 
heat here is exceſſive, the torrents of rain impetu- 


1 ous, and the ftorms of thunder and lightening dreadful. 


So that not only the people die very faſt, but the cattle 
brought from diſtant places ſoon loſe their fleſh, and 
became ſcarce eatable. Formerly the fair was not limit- 
ted to any particular time, but as a long ſtay here was 
found to be very prejudicial to the health of the traders, 
an order was made by the king of Spain, that it ſhould 
not continue above 40 days. Once the Engliſh were 
allowed, annually, to ſend a ſhip hither, which turned 
to very account, but they have been long abridged 
of that privilege. In 1695 a Scotch company, having 
obtained from government permiſſion to trade to Africa, 
and the Eaſt, and Weſt Indies, planted a colony at the 
iſthmus of Darien, near the north-weſt point of the 
gulph. Here a fortreſs was erected, called New Edin- 
urgh, and the circumjacent diſtrict was termed Cala- 
donia. The Indian pri were pleaſed at this, as 
they thought, by the help of the Scotch, to expel the 
Spaniards. For ſome time the colony flouriſhed, but 
the company was ruined at length, by the jealouſy of 
the Engliſh Eaft India company, and the remonſtrances 
of the court of Madrid. „ 
II. The province of . is neither rich, fer- 
tile, nor populous: it produces indeed ſome valuable 
gums, balms, and drugs, but no mines of gold andfilver, 
nor any great quantity of corn or cattle. * 
Carthagena, the metropolis of the province, Ys: 
only a fine opulent city, but a: ſtrong fortreſs, ſituated 
an a ſandy iſland, called a peninſula by moſt - writers 
The harbour lies between the iſland and the main, an' 
the entrance is at the-ſouth-weſt end; the other paſſage 
called Boccha-chica, having been filled up by order fron 
the court of Spain, ſince the unſucceſsful- attack 
upon the town in the year 1741, by admiral Vernon and 
general Wentworth. To the eaſtward the town has 
communication, by means of a wooden bridge, wi 
a large ſuburb, called Xexemani, built on another iſland, 
which is joined to the continent by a bridge of th 
ſame materials. The fortifications both of the city and 
ſuburbs are conſtructed in the modern faſhion, and built 
with free · ſtone; and, in time of peace, the garriſon con- 
| fiſts of ten companies of 77 men each, beides the mi- 
litia. The city and ſuburbs are well laid out, the ſtreets 
ſtrait, broad, uniform, and well paved. The houſes 
are built of ſtone or brick, with balconies and lattices 
of wood, which is more durable in this climate than iron, 
the latter being ſoon corroded by the acrimonious quality 
of the nitrous atmoſphere. The city is populous, though 
moſt of the inhabitants are the deſcendants of the In- 
dian tribes; but it is by no means opulent, compared 
with many other. cities in jd he money the country 


% 


producing no mines: and eyen the money for paying the 
ſalaries of 33 and inferior. ee the 
. garriſon,, coming from Santa Fe and Quito. Let there 
are many perſons who have e large fortunes by 
-COMMETCE, whoſe houſes are ſplendid, and Who live in 
| every reſpect with great magnificence. At a ſmall diſ- 


| tance from the ſubutb of  Xexemani, on a hill, is a fort 


called St. Lazaro, commandiog both, 
| 4 _____ %» JTuburby, 
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AME Ke ©75 5 10 urn 0 = Se lev 2h co wind "at 
; xtenfiv ab {| whole dreſa is ornamented: with ik Hi The def 
the BW 16! o che labouring women is not difti nguiſhable from that 
—— of Carthagena 1 was deen of of the ladies, but by its inferiority, as fiſhion being the 
when the viceroy of New ſame. A Mongrel; or Creole, is knoy n by the ſu 
- Ka At extends about 53 leagues, rity of his habit and his ingenufty. The Ladiag her. 
and 8 5 from ſouth to north, contain- || ſant wears a bay mantle; and the common native 1 
1 Erviehul; uli, called by the 28 7 dian, 5 8 Tackcloth faſtened over. the; Houle 5 
„ in_which a \many- ſettlements of BY | 1 . 
eng Creoles, and Indians. The bay debe e. na ; compiles and ravages hits dy Pedrorias ar 
firſt place in America at which the galteons, e | others s; who firſt reduced theſr provinces under 
—— is hot and ln and,” amo N crown of Spain, almoſt 'exceed belief, Pedrorias and 
eas, the black-yomit' and leprof! ularly his ſucceſſors did not 77 leſs in Tetra-Firma on 


fatal to Europea. The — ery hls. than... 800,000 ep ard Bee 1 plundered the country of 
Jame,- as it LEN, pins Dy 21 om * 1 Pen millions o 1 E 2 and his deer 
—.— rag a day, invented new torments, to make the India 
— i we a 5 ales agg po dome they racked, others they 9 3 
2 ll, 16 d ble to the by e till they expired in torments. MI. ou- 
is in the duft; and infinuates "itſelf | — were deſtroyed on "is coaſt of New-Andale fi, 50 
et; g. g erqhuillte pain, and S to dive for” pearls 1 their ſtreng 
— frequently wich imminent danger. kept packs o f gre maſtiffs „on purpoſe to eſe 
- Theprovince of Santa Martha is 260 miles long, a r in pieces Indians; and . olten kit 
vr e but ptocuces gold, jew: þ| ane without any offence . 
_ 6s; marble; The capital of the faine name, be greateſt prince of the country, 0 B 
an branch of che | Rio Gade, is che ſee of u hilhop, from whom the capital city was afterwatds called - 
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and refidence-of a gonen or. 1 1 aſt he had brought in a prodigious gb 
IV. oy la-Hacha is a pleaſant, fertile province. 12 y diſpatching | . to Ra part 
It haz and mines of jaſper and chalci- | Ai tortured,” to make him produce 
dony-. —— » which gives name to the proince, =X that he bk waiter the hands of bis. A. 
contains nothing remarkable. | ſecùtors. | 
V. Venezuela, which includes the diſtri of "Caries | e hall for the entertainment of Gür readers ers, con- 
cas, lies on the North Sea. It is populous and fertile, Fe our deſeription of IN Firma, with an account 
but rather labours under a ſcarcity of Water. The cn. of the famous expedition to Panama, Re d by the "FE — 
of che ſame name is the ſee of a biſhop, und the x brated eee (afterwards Sir 
ce of a governor ; ; and Caraccas is a large, paſs | N enterprizing genius, who was a e 
jous, inland ton. 8 4 family in Wales, ſet fail from Jamaica, on ck 
VI. New Andaluſia, including the digte of Cod a tion, with nine ſail of ſhips and Noops, ;v 
mon and Paria, is fertile, and rich in gums, drugs, || manncd with active and bold ſailors. Arriyin on. 
' medicinal. 1 ſugar, tobacco, and ſeveral ſorts of || coaſt of Terra Firma, he let his people under ] 
valuable timber. Comana, or New Cordulia, is the ca- his firſt deſign was againſt Porto Bello; ſomie LS ere 
pital, but the town of St. Thomas is ſuperior to it. objecting that his force was too ſm all 1 
VII. New-Granada, called ſometimes Santa- Fe, and || firong 2: e he boldly replied, © IF gur 
' Caſtelle del Oro, is an inland province of great extent, || are ſmall gur hearts are great; and Te fig ie x 
; beautifully diverſified with 23 and valleys. The ter will be our thare of the plunder.“ * a 0 e 


2 contain gold, ſilver, and emeralds, the || himſelf maſter of a caſtle which Ar, 
vallies produce — . cattle, rents, and b wich [| | and: . was Ae, RT F; RN the 
- great tities of guaiacum, balms, 8, dre city but the governor, and many of the pring! 5 
1 with other rich pany Mg Has if ple, baving retired into another caftle with their t 173 
Le Be de Bugue, he cial no guy of this pr. es, the cinch ple, e wp. "briſk Fi gi 
the Buccaneers. This occaſioned Marg 5 to, hit 5 

the following Lratagem. He ſeized a N ' 


; of th * Lg? F 9 the feat of he 
„ e t 15 $ | nuns in the town, and compelling Bey mem i march b 
Ee him up to the very walls, he oblige 25 to; | 


lent, and well dalle e fv tuated 
f ſcaling ladders; in doing which, Ff 7 of the 


FIRE — wn _ 15 "er 
on 4 bt by the fire of their friends, as W 


| for mercy in vain: at lengt h the uc 
1 e the walls, took the place by 2 248 125 


* ae. „* 1 


r m 


. Y 


board his:ſhip. He then obli * to 
100z0c0.-p ieces of eight, | 4 455 a 
nan in order 5 ranſom the to wn > ding | 4 7 1 
2 Having intelligence 24 the 9 5 nor of P 
is fall match againſt him, be Pb a a * 
Teepe paſſage ge, and there totally defeated H 1 0 f | 
Tao | pj 6 an now diſmantled 2 forts, took form ef the 
8 gtothe Loom, lat cape, and ſleeves o of ach [| el are on bourd his ſhips, and e ; 0 
_ fades. ON has button-holes, and twp Toy ton it being e that the Buccaneers bro 9 
The habits of the better ſort are made of embroid: them 2 . ba of eight, beſides a reat 8 of other 
_ Nulfs. The bandicrafts wear za blue Ruff, of the manu fich the 5 ſpon 82 lumed every thil- 
fucture of the country, 
— tho-other: The Indians of diſtinction are fingular, in 
| a kind of | trowſers of white 627 2 de- . The captain, having a gfeat re ufaion Ne 
N the middle of the leg BY Porto- Bello expedition, ſeamen crow to Ne fn, 
| iſhed. by che ene of. the ted to ſexye;under him : hayin Fly $77 
nen, and R . their dreſs in general. They therefore, he failed 40 Tortuga, a little od pore 
have ſhirts 2 lleeves, about the neck they bave a | 575 coaſt of Cuba, where he was join 
kind of black collar, with a lace of four finger ng hab, [ms ma e wo more, ta the e of 2600," W 
Which forms a tof fringe that falls on the ployed i in huhtin ting up beef, in, 
and the ſhoulders. They wear ſhoes wit gold or r flyer of E aaels to vĩ Rs drt ; 55 ing 8 
* buektes,-but no tocting : => . ˙—½ͤ w 
The ladies wear the allein, à ſpecies of ſtays or ra- || two. ! ſquadrons, vec, 6 vice-admirals yt] re 
. ther jumps. A ſhift. which deſcends only to the waiſt, |] rals, Bis other office ho MR. gaſe e 
A bay mantle which encloſes the of part of the body, [| commit boſtilities againſt the Spaniards, 6 them 
conſiſting - an ell and a half of that Ruff, and their 


* — 8 2540 it is — 4 1 er will 
3 They have lank, cganſe long 
Their natural 8 is a/copper colour. ' 


he 25 
„ folds, 


but in make it differs not from N ee 1 2 1 a 5 vgs more p 
E FN. 1 ore er, 19k 
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enemies to the crown, of. wag and Equſed nicks. 70. 
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employed 15 days in ten big the jag treaſures 12 | 
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A NEW COMPLETE/SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY.>1 4 


OY 


be Spied by which ſhould be taken was ſpecified, | refervirig 


an an bands of them only to himſelf. 

"Their fiſt att was adi the iſland of Provi- 
dence, Which they retook from the Spaniards again; | 
and while the fleet lay here, be ſent Brodley, his vice- 
miral, with four ſhips, and 400 men, to take the caſtle 
of Cha 
of Chap y fortunately reduced, though i it was 
Kinately gehende. Morgan, Feceiving advice o the 
ſucceſs Mo» is ſquadron at Ch: agre, followed them with 
the reft of his fleet, and A a gartiſon in the caſtle, 
ſelected 1200 men, with whom he marched over the iſth- 
mus towards Panama, and the country being deſtroyed 
before him, his men underwent 1 1 le hardſhi FE, as 
well for want of proviſions, as from the badneſs of the 
rThals, Which lay. over rocks, mountains and motaſſes, 
almoſt, impaſſable, and at length was obliged to fight his 
"way through an army, which the governor of Panama had 
aſſembled to oppo 


ſe him. Aſcending a mountain onthe. 
'ninth day, they obtained a view of the South-Sea, and 
this 


of Panama, at which they were ſo overjoyed, 
__ ſounded their drums and trum 


"if they had 1 0. already maſters o 
| camped, or rather lodged, for 
them, in view of the town, 
place the next morning, but were prevented 
vernor's marching out agai 
* of foot, and two 


4 


„ and ſhouted? as. 


the 


engaged, and 

when they leaving 600 of their men dead 177 the 
Feld of battle; and the loſs on the fide of the Butca- 
"was conſiderable : however, following the 


2 cloſe at the heels, 


5 9 became maſters of the place that a «sf Mor- 
apptebending that his men would be fo elated with 
esel that they would get drunk now they were come 


into plentiful quarters, gave out that all the wine was 
© poiſoned, and to phi: punks at all the avehues; | 


©to the city to ſecure his conqueſt, when on a ſudden the 
© whole city appeared in flames, having been ſet on fire in 
© Feveral places at the ſame infant; which though ſome 
* 's enemies charge on him, it is certain he. 
orders for extinguiſhing it; others ſuggeſt that the 
fired it themſelves, to prevent the rich trea- 
"ſures laid up there falling into the hands of the Bucca- 
ners ; nor can it be ſuppoſed that Morgan ſhould Burn 
the town before he had poſſeſſed himſelf of the plunder, 
and deſtroy the rich prize he had obtained with ſo much 
Hazard — * difficulty. But, however that was, it is 
1 agreed that the city continued burning ſeyeral 
s, and w_ few houſes were left ſtanding.” They 
that 2000 of the houſes, which the er 
[pop inhabited, were built with cedar, and that there 
ooo more of the inferior pradeſmen, with ſeberal 
Lade churches _ monaſteries in the place, before 
is accident, it being the magazine of all the treafures 
of ef and Pry: ich were annually laid up here, al, 
by r e ſported to Europe. 
Tue ſoldiers afterwards found quantities of phat 
0 on melted down among the ruins, and more . 
in wells, or 85 and took 200, oo pieces of ei 
We 5 a ſhip that lay at an anchor in the harbour. 
Ealing remained near 4 month at Fe 
A 4 col ed the Fit his priſoners had agreed to pay, 
loaded 200 beafts with the treaſure he had gotten, 'and 
. returned to Venta de Cruz, whete he put it into boats, 
_ and, ſent it down the river Chagre to the caftle of that 
name: but the Buccaneers of the French and Dutch 
3 murmured, that Fry 44 not more than 200 
pieces of eight fall to the ſhare of each private man, and 
charged their admiral with the moſt valuable 
part of the prizes; whereupon the foreigners left Kim, 
"and failed to the iſlands of Tortuga and Hiſpaniola to 
Join A RIA LASER I blown 


have been any 


.£ 


—_ 1 * 


-_,_* This does not ſeem to by 
name, When the 8 — ds arrived Fang Tot the 
coverers meeting one natives on the coaſt, and 
demanding wharcounry i was, te adam ee Pra | 


by his officers, wherein every man's ſhare bf 


at, the. mouth of the river of that name, 


y ſeemed to deſpiſe all rumpets threw-up their 


city, arid | en- 
th 952 no tents with 
N to attack the 


they ſcaled the walls without 
breach in them, for indeed they had oy ar- city 


: 
d 
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people dying, he ſent his ſhi 


— 


* 
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2 


up the caſtle of Chagre, and W about 
8 to l with the reſt of 8 fleet. * 


| . . CorTy t 
ee e e e 


EF ORE'we 560 upon a e tio! 
B of Peru®, it is neceflary tolgive A eden of 2 
covery and conqueſt. 

Vaſco She gn de Balboa was the 4 who Uiſcovered 
Peru; though it was not conquered” till the e dition 
was underta en by three private perſons; viz. - IZarro, 
Almagro, and De-Euque; the two firſt being officers, 
and the laſt an eeclefiaftic. It was ſtipulated,” that Pi- 
Zarro ſhould command the embarkation; that Almagro 
ſhould from N {A time raiſe! and fend him recruits : 
and, that De L 
in ammunition a 


it, 


E * mic 


r o 


e for the fupport 0 of . 
ariſin; gb the 
chilly after' "Ow einperor fifth ag be 


The difcutties Se me! with ih this au attempt 
from eroſs Winds and currents, and the inceſſant rains 
that fell near the Equator” were ſuch; that all bis _ 
forſook him, and returned to Panama, ext 

Almagro Joining him with ſome” recruits,” Wel ac 
heroes determined to continue their courſe to the fouth- 


g0- ward, and having croſſed the bay of Panama, went on 
inſt them at the head of four 
e of horſe, with || 

thin two hours defeated, 


ſhore, expecting to have found a paſſage to Peru by land; 
dut the country deing overflowed, or encumbered by 
rocks, woods, and mountains, "they were 6bliged to re- 
turn on board again, and ſetting ſail to the ſouthward, 
made ſo little way, that ey were two JEWS in advanc- 
ing to the bay of Guiaquil. e 

The firſt conſiderable town they viſited PO? was the 
of Tumbez;' to the cacique 'whereof Pizarro ſent 
one of his officers to let him know they came as friends, 
and the cacique chereupon ſent them all manner of re- 
freſhments. Not having a ſufficient body of troops to 
undeftake fo important an expedition, 6. returned to 


— — 


Panama for re- inforcements, taking. wich him ſome of 


the inhabitants, animals, and 'treaxſufes of Peru. Pi- 


zarro then went to Spain, proeured the emperor's com- 
miſſion, returned and took with him three of his brothers, 


and ſet fail from Panama upon another expedition, 
A. P. 1530. He had now with him 125 ſoldiers, and 
7 horſes, with which be landed and began his depreda- 
tions. The Indians ſſed before him, but many of his 
back laden with plun- 
der, to bring more recruits. Almag joining him with 
' reinforcements, they advanced together, defeated a arge 
body of Peruvians, took the town of Tumbez, with im- 
menſe treaſures which were heaped up in the Temple of 


the Sun and the Inca's palace. They now erected à for- 
treſs near the ſea, and then purſued the Incs, or 'emperor 


3 | 9881 23 1d 
Pizatro, fndin ding was he Peruvian were engaged i in a 
*civil war among emſelves, took pains to foment their 
inteſtine diviſions, in order to prevent their uniting againſt 
bim. The caſe was, that Atabilipa, a prince of Ulegi- 
imat birth, had "depoſed and confined the em 
Huf and op _ his friends. "Theſe Fitter a app 
to to Pizarro for dethrone the uſurper. G5 the 
— — ide # ſimilar application to the * 
ade or their friendſhip and countenan ce... 


Atabr ppointed an interview, 


1 


ihpa and Pizarro, having a 
the Spaniards en attacked the Indians during the 
conference ; and ring Taightered" many, made the Inca 
priſoner. nnn IU TIF 

_ Altmagro;" having raifed a eonfiderable pody of . 
"at Panama, arrived at the camp of Pizarro ſoon after the 
laughter of the Indians, and the impriſonment of their 
emperor Atabilipa. Pizarro went — meet Almagro, 


tl congratulated his arrival, received him with alt*the marks 


of affection and eſteem imaginable; and offered to divide 
the ſpoils with him, though it is evident they were, at that 
kindes meditating ach other's deftruQion ; TY it is . 


F 


3 


| or Beru, that is, What do you fay ' the $þahirds ee 


he undetſtood them right, concluded Peru Was ne 


+ 9+ 
Pizarro 
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Pizarro diſtributed as much gold and. filyer at this time 
among the Spaniſh ſoldiers as amounted. to. / 5,000,000 J. 
ſterling. Tbe ſoldiers being poſſeſſed of this prodigious 
wealth, fell into all manner of exceſſes, raiſing the price 
olf things to a very great rate, N any ſums to 
ratify their appetites or fancies, And, now Pizarro 
thought it a proper time to ſend over the fifth part of the 
treaſure to the emperor, as he had ſtipulated, and with 
it his brother Ferdinando Pizarro, to ſolicit for ſuch re- 
inforcements, as might eſtabliſh the dominion of the Spa- 


” 


de extended ſtill further to the ſouthward ; marſhal. 
magro alſo employed his agents to.repreſent to the court 
of Spain, with What expence and application he had 
ſent and carried re-inforcements, and ſy dene the ge- 
neral with ammunition and proyifions from time to 

ime, to enable him ta make this conqueſt; and to de- 

re that all that part of South, America, which lay to 


niards in Peru, and to petition- that his government 1 71 - 
al Al- 


the ſoũthwrard of, the lands granted to Pizarro, might 
be put under his government: and with theſe agents, 


it, and choſe to enjoy what they had got the remainder 
of their lives in their pwn country, rather than undergo | 
ore hazards; and difficulties to incfeaſe their fortunes. 
Atabilipa, the royal priſoner, having offered Pizarro 
a prodigious. treaſure for his liberty, and actually paid: 
great part of it, was fill detained, and at length being 
tried upon what were called, Articles of Impeachment, | 
wyas moſt unjuſtly put to death. Atauchi, the brother 
of this unfortunate prince, having determined on re- 
venge, ſurprized the Spaniards on their march to Cuſco, 
killed ſome, and took others, Sancho de Cellar, Who 
had drawn up the proceſs againſt the late Inca, being 
among the latter. With theſe they retired, ſtrangling 
Sancho at the very place where the emperor was put 'S | 
death; but ſuch of the Spaniards,” as, had been againſt, 
that cruel meaſure, they reftored to liberty. The Pe- 
ruvians were ftill inclined to treatupon reaſonable terms; 
but the Spaniards infiſted that they ſhould immediately te- 


mounce their religion, give up their country, and fe- 


-Fign their freedom. [I his broke off the 1 toy 
Pizarro marched forward to the capital city of Cuſco, 
/where he arrived in the month of October, 1532, the 
people having abandoned the city, and carried off the 
greateſt part of their treaſure; but ſtill the Spaniards 
found ſo much left behind, that they were amazed at the 
heaps of gold and ſilver they met with there; but the 
zreigning Inca, Manco Capac, being about to aſſemble 
the whole Peruvian. nation againſt theſe invaders, Pizarro 
thought fit to treat with the Inca and his Peruvians. 
He even invited the emperot to return to his capital, and 
«proclaimed him Inca; Theſe meaſures Pizarro found 
+himſelf.,under.:.a.,neceflity, of taking at this time, not 
only becauſe, he ſaw. all the Southern provinces of Peru 
aſſembling againſt them, under the Inca, Viango Capac, 


but becauſe Rumminavi, Quinquiz, an other Peruvian! 


generals, had aſſembled a very 1 army in the northern | 
- Provinces, and poſſeſſed themſelves of Quito, Which ob- 


liged him to fend. a conſiderable detachment of 'his forces, 
- under the command of. Sebaſtian Belalcazar, to re-inforce 
the nem colony at St. Michael's, and to make head 


aàgainſt the Peruvian generals j n, Quito. 22 


© Belalgazar, thereupon, marching. into Quits, ' made | 


. ” & * 


way of reducing the re 
that Don Pedro de Alvarado was upon the coaſt of Peru 


himſelf maſter of the 8 ity, and was in 4 fair 


þWvith, 2 conſiderable fleet, and had landed 700 or 800 


4 


z men, intending to take the e of Peri upon 2 
magro from thence; at 


him, and expel Pizarro and Almagro from thence, at 
_ Which, news, theſe two adventurers were thunder-ſtrudk, 

+ apprehending they ſhould be diſpoſſeſſed of all the (poils 
they had taken, and perhaps ſent priſoners to Spain, to 
„give an account of their murdering the late Inca Ata- 
5 Filip, and maſſacring his people; they continued, there: 

fore, to cultivate a good underſtanding With the Indians 


of the Southern provinces, and treat 9 the Inca and | 
„bis ſubjects, as their friends and allies, promiſing to per- 
ow1ng 


form punctually whatever they had agreed on; 


Fo EE WE Ing 


_— 


| ards from — 
empetor, Trichy 


" defart; | 
little inferior tothe former. In the mean time the Inca 


mand even in 
* 


„when advice was brought, | 


- = : : * 
: ” : 
there- 


how great an advantage it muſt be to have the 7 


in their intereſt, if they pere obliged to contend Wien 


1 
£ 5 
Alvarado for the poſſeſſion of it. They, however, at 
length found means to bribe Alvarado from the country, 
and to perfuade moſt of his followers to enter into their 
ſervice. Theſe additional forces, rendered the adventurers 
very formidable, hen Almagro matched to Cuſco; and 
Piz arro founded the city of Lita, and other places on 
the coaſt. Pizarro now, according to the grant of the 
emperor, remained in 'poſſeffiofi of Peru, and " Almagro 
ti. tts 


N eno the Chim i. Fopnoy £ ian. fc 

1 ; magro advanced as fat as the province of 'Charcas; 
200 leagues to the ſouthward of Cuſco, without meeting 
with any thing to obſtruct his deſigns, that"country 
being all under the dominion of the Inca, and ſupplying 
him Ns DO VERS as he went; but finding the Charcas 
a wretche bb i ret being ignoꝛ ant of the rich 
fines it contained, he reſolved to proceed further to the 


= = 


 kihgdom' of Chili; though; had he known the invaluable 


mines of Potoſi were fituated in this barren eountty, be 
would certainly have ſet up his reſt here; ſor in: this 


Nt; 2 ts, mountain was afterwards found more ſilver than any, ot 
ſent by the general andy the marſhal, returned ſeyeral ad- || pethaps all the cbuntries in the Old World produced at 
venturers, to the numher;of 50 or 60, who having ob- F | Jo frond pk. mem 

tained 30,000 or 40, ooo ducats a- piece for their re- 
ſpeQive ſhares of the ſpoils, were perfectly ſatisfied with | 


that time. $020 pet n n 
The Indians informed Almagro; that there were two 
ways to approach the kingdom of Chili both extrem 
difficult and hazardous. "The firſt was over a branch: 
the mountains of the Andes; of Cordeleras, Which, at 
this time, (being winter) were covered deep in mo, and 
ſo cold that no Indian could live on the tops of them, 
(though this was much the ſhorteſt paſſage; if it could 
be perfotmed ;) the other way was over a fandy deſart 
by the ſea-ſide, in which they would be in danger of pe- 
rithing by exceſſive heat, and the ſcartity of Water; in- 
timating, they were averſe to the journey either way, 
but moſt dreaded that over the mountains of the Andes: 
howevet, Altagto reſolving to move forward, took the 
way of the mountains, as being the ſhorteſt, and more 
agreeable to the conſtitutions of his Europeans, than tlie 
f ai ſands; and having gathered what proviſioris 
the country afforded, and laid it on the ſhoulders of the 
Indian por N aſcend the hills; but hall 
oF advanced far before he found the ſnows ſe dech, 
that they were forced to dig their way through them; the 
Indians dying by hundreds, with the intenſe cold; the 
Spaniards, alſo, were almoſt ſtarved, and many of them 
periſhed with their horſes on thoſe mountains, either by 


cold or want; and ſome” of the men loſt their 


ard toes, who eſcaped with their lives. However, Al- 


magro himſelf, with between 300 and 400 Spaniards, the 


Inca Paulla, the high-prieft, and about 5000 Indians, 


reached the other fide df the mountains, and came into a 
fine, temperate, and pleaſant country. The people of 


Chili preſented the Spaniards with'many preſents. and 
Almagro penettated into the country a conſiderable way; 
but being informed, by the arrival of ſome more Spani- 
„that the part allotted to him by the 
. Ons. ed Cuſco, be returned to Peru Having 
ſuffered" ſo much in their march over the mountains, 
the Spaniards and Peruvians returned by the way of the 
t, where t e hardſhips they underwent were but 


1 


Manco Capac öbſerving that Pizarro only gave him the 


title of Inca, and that in reality he had very little com- 
che capital city of Cuſto, where he re- 


N tt the emperor of the Romans, which he 


ing they Would make Rs by foros, if he did 


| this confinement, diſguiſed his 
reſentment,” and immediately went to the caſtle. 


141 


45 2 
them, that the emperor expected they ſhould be account- 
able to him for wage the treaſure N had received as the 
ranſom of Atabilipa, his Im majeſty alone being 
entitled to it, or at leaſt, that "es ſhoul raiſe hi 
round ſum, and ſend over to San in lieu of 7 
t the marquis and his officers replied, this was neither 
— nor paſſible; as they had hazarded their 25 
and made a conqueſt of the country at their own 
pence, without any charge to his * ial. . * 
des, 


— to the fruits of their [abou 
— been long ſince ſpent in ting the 
— veſt,  buildin towns, and planting colonies, to 
— what hop bed gained, wink would all redound 
to the honour and profit of his majeſty, who by that 
means was confirmed and eſtabliſhed in the ſovereignty of 
that rich country. Whereupon Ferdinando defired his 


brother would confer on him the 8 of the 
capital city of Cuſoo, and he did not doubt but he ſhould | 
ſoon have it in his power to raiſe a ſum of to 
the court of Spain; which. the marquis conſent- 
ing to, his brother erdinando immediat y repaited to 
his government of Cuſco; where obſerving that ſeveral 
officers had been greatly enriched by preſents Manco Inca 


had made them, in order to be kindly uſed, he applied 
himſelf. alſo to the Inca, giving him to underſtand, that 


he would be reſtored to 0 dominions, and all his ark 
mands ted, if he could procure a conſiderable ſum 
— Spain 3 and ſuffered the Inca to come 
out of the caſtle to his palace in the BY u, and to 
de treated with the honours of a ſovereign prince. Where- 
upon the Inca ſent expreſſes to ſeveral parts of his do- 
minions, directing them to bring him their uſual tribute 
of gold and filver plate, as. the — 3 means of 
delivering him from the hands of the Span 
The treaſures were brought, but the 
A him, when he delivered himſelf by 
He pretended, that in the valley of 8 
were hid, particularly a — of ſolid 
liſe, but —— — could fin oe 
Ferdinando Pizarro was deluded by this 1 
ſuffered the Inca to go to the 


-Spaniards, from whom (as they di 


eee ſtill 
is ſtratagem. 


big 


he made his eſcape. — e a * 2 
1 "Lima, the 
to attack Cuſco, e oy Fl o. 


The principal army, under — 4 himſelf, Kone. ie | 
— great furys but —— with terrible 


6 e coating of ſeveral. x of Spaniards, 
the ſecond Peruvian army inveſted Lima, which not be- 
ing able to take, they only blockaded z, but Ia; 

did not attack Almagro, who arriving, before the 
E of Cuſco, ſummoned Ferdigando Pizarro to ſur- 


92 betrayed. to Al- 
| - magro by ſome-of. the-garri n the governor and 
DH OR For Fare mes th gf 


AS private coſtal 
55 priete go than hwy and. 52 
- vice in thoſe wars,, which ſo. diſguth 72 2 
be, from this time, meditated be cuin of DEAE ED 


us isſuppoſed Spaniſh 8 
d 0 rn te continuin 


- 'uecording 
- between him and the 2 — 
l res l. Et LB 
uis imits reſpective 7 
: — nts : nc vr qu th; rom entertain 10 


r priſon 
Pr nome, , 1s 7 | = 
. ook the field, conſtituting Don Orgonnez | Þ hewenane 


4 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM Of GEOGRAPHY. 


general ; and having made a 6 paſty of Alvarado's horſe 
priſoners, underſtood by them, that great part of his 
troops were better affected to him, than they were to the 
Pizarros ; particularly, he underftood that Peter de 
Lerma, with a Hl you many of his friends, would deſert 
Alvarado the pportunity. 

He ne 9 as far as the bridge of * 
cay, on the other fide whereof Alvarado lay encamped, 
fo that there was nothing but a ſmall river that parted 
their forces; they remained quiet, however, without at- 
tempting to one each ok, all day; but in the night. 
time, Orgonnez fording the river, at the head of Al. 
magro's horſe, put Alvarado's forces into great con- 
3 ; _ iving Peter de Lerma, ons the reſt of their 
riends, means, an opportunity to join them, 
Almagro Har an eaſy victory, with very Mae blood- 
ſhed, making Don Alonzo de Alvarado his Priſoner : 


made his brothers 


| [Seops, which he expected every 


| liberty 


{| * oy 9 but the latter 


of Peru 


with whom he returned in triumph to Cuſco. 

Al „ after the battle, marched with 300 Spaniſh 
horſe foot, and ſome thouſand Indians, towards the 
valley of Chinca on the ſea-coaft, taking with him his 


1} priſoner Ferdinando Pizarro; but he left Alonzo Pizarro 


me, Alonzo de Alvarado priſoners | in the city of 
uſco. | 
In the mean time, the Marquis de Piano bearing no 
news from Alonzo, and imagining the Indians might 
have poſſeſſed themſelves of the paſſes in the mountains, 
and thereby cut off his communication with that general, 
marched in perſon, at the head of 300 or 400 Spaniards, 
towards the mountains to intelli and after 
ſome days march, received advice, that the Indians had 
raiſed the fie of Cuſco: that Almagro was returned 
from Chili, Fad flefſed himſelf of that capital; and 
erdinando and Alonzo prifoners ; and, 
that his other brother John Pizarro was killed during 
the ſiege of Cuſco; and a day or two after had news 
brought him of the defeat of Don Alonzo de Alvarado. 
2s Whereupon he thought fit to retire to Lima, and fortify 
himſelf there, till he ſhould receive a re-inforcement of 
day; and to divert Al- 
magro from taking advantage of his preſent — 
and putting his brothers to death, he 
Spaniards of quality to attend him, and offer — any 
terms be N. inſiſt upon, to procure his brothers 
ha was willing to treat, and an interview 
with 1 5 12 horſemen of a ſide was agreed, but with 
ſo much treachery on Pizarro's fide, that Almagro, with 
g difficulty, eſcaped an ambuſcade laid for him. At 
th Pizarro, by vatious artifices, obtained the liberty 
of his brothers, and then demanded, not only Caſce, 
but all the conqueſts in Peru. Almagro very naturally 
rejected this unreaſonable "requiſition, When a war im- 
mediately commenced between thoſe rivals; when Al- 
magro was defeated and taken priſoner,” and at the ſame 
time the city of Cuſco was foft.* The unfortunate 
Almagro was afterwards cruelly y put to death by order of 
not Torig vive him, 
ated in his palace at Lima' dy anatural ſon 
as untimely fell the two conquerors 
y means 'of their own — enmity, of 
whom it / only neceſſary to : that both As 


14 


of 1 


the the ma 


. 7 1800 miles long, and 500 ' 


equally poſſeſſed of courage, nes e, und temperance; 
8 bach were equally ambitious and rapacious. Al- 
magro was the moſt generous, Pizatro the moſt poktic; 
.the former ed the moſt noble ſentiments, but the 
latter had _ penetration —Proceed we now to 
account it of this e 
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| N from 60 to 81 deg. 1 ok long. and 


Fs ſouth” lat. 
road. It is" 
by Popayan on the north, by the Cordefleras des Andes, 


from the equator to the 25 deg. 


on the gaſt, by Chili and La Plata on the fouth 3 and by 


nt, the Pacific“ ocean on the weft. It is 22 by a viceroy, 
P | {$45 INN, likewiſe den over „ Juratan, 
55 owards the Pacific ocean the coaft is _ Thirty 


mi ty rom thence within land, a chain of mountains ex- 
2 conſiderable way, and about 80 miles farther are 


tend 
the the Goediſlerts des Andes, the upper parts of which are 
continually covered with ſhow, and the air is  ſubtile-as 
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this country, which lie contiguous to the"fed toalf,, ex- 
cept near t 1 equator. The whole is well watered, the 
low grounds are fertile, and this is the only county be- 
between the tropics that produces wine. 
The Peruvian ſheep, called pacos or huancu;. are 
the bigneſs of a ſtag, and reſemble a camel. The he 
is covered. with a coarſe kind of wool ; they ate vety 
tractable, and were formerly the only bealts of * 
among the Indians. Their fleſh is * | 
and eſteemed as innocent. as a N N * Bei, It is 
from four feet to four atid a half x Cari 
an hundred weight; and walk, .h6ldin; 9 eads up, 


with 1 gravity and majeſty and ſo regular a 
pe, no 1 will make chen ier ir, At 
night it impomble to make them mot with * 


buten thi lie down ly it is taken i; and then 

I r common food is à ſort of graſs, eee 
ike oo a ag ruſh, witch which all the mountaihs' 7 
Theſe ricep eat meg and. never drink; that | amo 
5 1 ai eafily Pept." Spaniards, uſe them in 
the mines, to early the ore to 9 25 mills. ie vicunas 
are ſhaped mch lixe the pacbs, only they? are. 9 — 
and ligher: The Spaniards call them . ndian goats, 
cauſe they | reſemble that änjmal. "Tha wool is 


very fine, and much valued; beſides, the bezoar ſtane, 


which is ſaid to expel poiſon, and to perform many no- 
table. c es, is found in them. Their deer are much 
leſs than ours,” They have hot many wild beak, z and 
ſuch, "as they have are not very fierce als angerous. 
The cattle imported from Europe are vaſtly increaſed; 
and pane them run wild, and a are hunted, like other 
he Peruvians 1 euch, fowl, but 5 
| what reſemb es the duck, but is much larger 
oy 4 7 their © foreſt trees, the moſt valuable” the 
_ quinquiga, or Jeſuits bark, which grows in the 1 
tains of Potofi, and alle is in the province of Quito, 
is is about the 7 of. a chetty tree, the leaves roun 180 
indented, Nils ars a Jong. reddiſh flower. The moft 
uſeful tree hexe, is called maguey, which at once ſupplies a 
7 57 drink, honey , VINegar, timber, hem emp, and t 7 2 
being elde from tlie leaves, { talks, 
Nn are made of the as and the fruit is = 
vetted into a kind. of ſoap. OI tamarinds, ſ{ar- 
faparilla, dragort's blood,, guiacum, bananas, me- 
lons, &. &c. are "other ve 8 Pio of” Peru. 
ere are European corn, and fruits ip plenty, but the 
principal part of the bread is made * caflavi 1 77 but 
moſt of that alſam which beafs the name of P ru, 
comes in fa& from Mexico, . Gold is found. i in every pro- 
vince of Peru, and*here are abundance of filyer mines, 
of which eat 77 are thoſe" 'of 3 diſcovered in 
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Of 5 which they wove and d | 
0 3 none . 


ade of the wool of their 

ts hair, 1 595 hammocks of cotton or net work. 
eir 5 tools ' were principal) batchets, made 
- of copper ot Their ſtone-eutters tools were 
ſharp flints an «= les; pullies and other engines were 
entirely unknown to them-; yet, under all cheſe gilad- 
vantages, the ti ſed ſtrong and magnificent edifices, 
Their nee les re thorns, or fine bones, and their 
threads the ſine d of animals, or the fibres of plants, 
or of the bark 4 certain tree; ſcilars they, had none; 
and their 72 Were flint or» 2 
made of I. thorns, ſet. on each cola pig Piece © 

"the com the 
Q. bexer thin. 


they ane 8 for. the backs 
in 0 eh 0 eration fo, pakſent ſuſſe 


heads with. 
that. Was noch the Spaniards carried over more 


8 
acceptable ta them than the razors and ſciſfars; the 
dd L e ee nr r 


3 
a Thi 


L 
uered lo muchz | 


—— — — 


2 by e thoſe 1 ob the wel ED a] 


nr wha pales; PINE af | c 


s OUR AMertes al A | 155 


7 per; And in this che Hatives of the Fal-tndie 5 
with them, * no other mirrors at "this d 
what they ger get of 
Ak were die iſhed by their head-drefſes : © 
wearing 2 kind of mT 'of cotton. linen, others A 4 Kg 


picte, others 1 of hats And others ; caps AY * IP 


of a Agar daf, &c. 55 
* TR ſtruck chem more than ry black; 
that che 8 aniatds brought with xv 
a ee [to e natutal, h ving ney 1 | 
ble in Meere Wie ; 7 defired the Spaniar "= "Yeetef 


25 make pon ment, "and try if the 
off the black pai 7 i 


as they took it 
Ny Peruvians ex 4 moſt nations A 


quickneſs of Wit, and ftrengt] f Jud t. 
them as, Ha\ Naa the W oo Sm 
[dinary pr cy. Vhen the” 
e eee Ws Ahh 
AR of. 1 9 121 1775 whotn 5 
Carhac, i, Soul of d Bae The Hext « 
ject of thei adoration Was the” Sun; ; the pri 


ood. foyal. 
their fellivals celebrated 1 month, 


* 


other grand ones ; the principal of Whient 9785 See 


in June, in honour of their frſt Inca'Ma 

The molt beggarly and mea neſt of 4 2 
become zentlemen, as .loon_as they 5 
„ og on ADS the © Indjans, heks, wt aitoes, mel 


tizoes, & C. nerous per 9 85 

by 122 are 1 4 5 of eir vanity: and inag} 

nod! ity. 
The Crealians ; oe a great * 1 ce FR 

Spaniards, of which one reaſon is ſup ſed to 5 5 | 

cauſe t fee thoſe e in a 


bes are ol Ho in, wit and ge ius, acute 73 
underſtanding, but leſs active 7 bar. be 
Effemmacy and floth ſeem to be pecbliar to . 155 
bitants gf this country; for it is obſerved,” that oh 
who hate been bred to labour i in Spal grow; idle he 
in a ſfiork time, like the Creoliags Tbeß ars ſoher V 
98 . eat a 1 . . 1 after an indecent 
ner, times ou lame - 
out fork 7 Sy * A, a and ik 
In matters of love, the Creating Veld t no nation, 
1 er e to that paſſion moſt $: > at hex haves 
and th gwen covetous upon all other Gg . they ate 
generous e meaſure to Ber ooh, ards. are ; 
much "regarded; as. the lawfull begotten, . d they 
are owned. by ider; and there is 595 dil; grace inherent 


to mo 
bee omen, hou gh not under the tehrie 
| dhe Spaniſh 1 eldom 2 A ps KB 
u 


day; but at night they purſue their P ſro 5 115 


freedom, and ate mighty fond of Intrigy 
* ufually” conduct their gallantrics, under 
O VELS, "OI 6 — 

Some of the W barks, on, 1 . wits; ax . Hir 
double canoes joined e Dich poles, Which paſs 
croſs-ways, anch beit Ria, ſerve the 


| b6atman to ſit upon. err 2 are contrudted in the form 


of N a large ſail made of mattin ng, And a Tad- 
det at one end, near which there is a fire. -p ace or hearth, 


EM anda fire always alight; between the two obs: there i is 


a kind of cabbin on the deck, and the maſts themſelv 
fal at the top, and ſupport not valy the fail, but whe 


pendant. 


bridges by contrivances, which th call tarabites; 
there are ropes or th 1 * of abe N > th from 01 


a hamm 


age: with . 


[ ide 1 A, N ty other and; faſteried to piles o 
In ne cart 


woog fix 
66 


give mim” 2 puth puth which to the middle wi 


al thoſe on the oppolite 

the Ham y, ropes faſtened to. it, and the 
perſon thus gets over in a few infants. For che paſſage 
of horſes or mules. there are two ropes. at a ſmall 135 
tance from e each o animal being girded 
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8 4. 
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ſuſpended upon a Hat K pee of wood, between WE two- 
' ropes 
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Tas many parts of Peru, chey aach, the had? of 
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by ro 
others are forced to have their legs tied. 


enables them to paſs the unſteady bridge without any 


but in 1746, on the 28th of October, a dreadful ſhock 


ſtreets and ſquares. At the ſame time, the ſea receding 


than thefirſt. Above 12,000 people periſhed in 


| gives. audience to all deg 


Jewels, 000,000 fterling annually. 
Jewels, above * 15% 19 ng 2 * V. 0 


ropes, to which he is faſtened by grooves, and drawn over 

$43. Some beaſts, will y = K 0 Pot 
| by many places 
the tarabites are made of ſkins ſpread all the way over the 
river, for people to walk upon, who hold by a rope on each 
fide, which Reures them in the manner of railing, and 


dan _ — VEE WD 8 : * ? 22 
oy Ne to the appointment of a viceroy at Santa. F 6E 
in New Granada, Peru contained the three audiences of 
Lima, Los Charcos or 
contains only the two er. Ove as 2 
I. The audience of Lima, to the eaſt of the Pacific 
Ocean, has a varying ſoil, and uncertain climate, for 
within the compaſs of a few miles, almoſt all the viciſſi- 
tudes of weather have been experienced in 24 hours. 
Lima, the capital of this audience, and of all Peru, 
is fituated in à fine valley near the ſea, in the lat, of 
12 deg. 2 min. fouth. A river of the ſame name 
waſhesthe walls, over which was a handſome ſtone- bridge; 


*, 
2 
x 


, | 


of an earthquake almoſt entirely deſtroyed” this city in 
the ſpace of three minutes, burying in the ruins thoſe 
inhabitants, who, endeavouring to fave their moſt pre- 
cious moveables, had not made ſufficient haſte into the 


to a conſiderable diſtance, returned with ſuch violence, 
that Callao, which was the port of Lima, and all the 
neighbouring country, were laid under water; men, wo- 
men and houſes being ſwept away with the torrent; 19 
veſſels'out of 23 were ſunk, and the frigate, called St. 
Firmin, was carried by the force of the waves to a great 
diſtance up the country. For the ſpace of four months 
the concuffions continued, with ſhort intervals, and 
many of them were as violent as the firſt; fo that be- 
fore the 24th of the following year, no Jeſs than 450 
ſhocks had been felt, ſome of them no leſs dreadful 
in the ruins. 
of their own effects and property. It hath now in ſome 
meaſure recovered, and is ftill the capital and great em- 
porium of 'Peru, and the refidence of the viceroy, whoſe 
government is triennial ; though at the expiration of that 
term, the ſovereign may renew his commiſſion.  _ He 
enjoys all the pomp and prerogatives of royalty. All 
officers are appointed, and places filled up by him. For 
the ſecurity of his perſon, he has two corps af guards, 
one of horſe and the other of halbardiers. The horſe 
| s conſiſt of 160, under the command of a captain 
and lieutenant : their uniforms are blue, laced with Hil- 
ver. The halbardiers, in number 530, are clad in crim- 
ſon-velvet waiſtcoats, deeply laced wirn gold, and do 
duty in rooms leading to the royal audience chamber. 
' theſe, there is another guard within the palace, 
of 100 men, . being a b from the garriſon of 
Callao. All are occaſionallj employed in executing the 
orders of the viceroy, and enforeing the decrees of the 
tribunals, after they have received the royal aſſent; for 
ſuch the concurrence of the viceroy is eſteemed, who, 
befides affiſting at the courts of juſtice, and -councils, 
rees of perſons. The 

preme tribunal at Lima, —— l held ip 
the viceroy's palace, and c s of eight auditors, an 
a fiſcal, for vil affairs. Me is alſo a chamber of 
accounts, a board of treaſury,” a court for the effects of 


ons dying inteſtate and without lawful heirs, 3 
council of commerce, and a tribunal of the inquiſition, 
many convents, chapels and hoſpitals, with an univer- | 


fity, in which are rg feſſors of the ſeveral ſciences, and 
three fubordinate ts I The inhabitants of this city, 
as of all the others in Spaniſh America, conſiſt of Spa- 
niards, Meſtizoes, Mulattoes, Indians, and Negroes. 
The Spaniſh families were very numerous; there having 
been no fewer, at à moderate computation, ' before the 
earthquake, than 18,000 whites in this capital, a third 
or fourth part of whom conſiſted of the chief nobility 
of Peru. The great kept coaches and calaſhes, and 
chaiſes were ſo common, that no family of any note was 
without one. The number of mules and camels.was 
computed at 8000, whence we may Juggs, of the popu 

Jouſneſs of the city, and the opulence of the inhabitants, 
who wete reckoned to amount to 70,000, iricluding all 
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Plata, and Quito, but now it | 
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was not ſubject to earthquakes, it would be one of tk 

moſt deſirabſe places of abode in the world; but, wn 
e the interval between theſe is never of a length 
ſufficient to obliterate the remembrance of them 
Y Callao, the port of Lima, is ſituated fix miles weſt of 
that city. It is the beſt harbour in the ſouth, being 
| Icreened from the winds by the ifland of St. Laurence. 
Two flotas . ſail from hence; one for Africa, 
[near Potoſi, about the end of February, which, having 
received the filver on board, returns in the month of 
March the other for Panama, in the beginning of Ma x 
with all the treaſures and merchandize of Potoſi, Chili 


and Peru ; thoſe of Chili are brought by the Valparaiſo 
fleet. Beſides theſe fleets, two ſh; 221 by for 
Acapulco, freighted with gold and ſilver; and the com- 
moqdities they bring back are lodged in magazines here, 
and retailed to all the ſouthern provinces of America. 

- Cuſco, the capital of the empire of Peru before the 
arrival of the Spaniards, and the ſeat of the Incas, 
ſtands above 326 miles from Lima towards the eaſt. It 
was then very large, magnificent, and populous. Here 
ſtood the famous Temple of the Sun, which was called 
Curiachanchi, and contained immenſe | riches. The 
Incas reſided in a part of the citadel, the walls of which 
were incruſted with gold and filver, and the whole for- 
treſs was built of ſtones, ſo long that ſeveral oxen could 
hardly draw one of them. It is ſtill a conſiderable town, 
containing about 15 or 16,000 Spaniards, Creolians, 
and Indians. The air is very pure and wholeſome, and 
the neighbouring country very pleaſant and fruitful. 
Here are ſome Nen of bays and cotton cloth, 

d in the adjacent mountains are gold and 
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Guamanga, 180 miles eaſt of Lima, is che ſce of a 
* "Truxillo, 250 miles north-weſt of Lima, is conſi- 
derable, but contains 0 4 houſes on account of the 


lim: in general fertile, and 
the principal commodities filver, gold, and pimento. 
TI Mace TW ERETTTTITOTT 
La Plata, the capital, which had its name from the 
mines in its neighbourhood, is 780 miles from Lima, 
towards the ſouth-eaft. The inhabitants, including In- 
dians, exceed 14,000. Here is the ſeat of the governor 
of the province, of the archbiſhop, an univerſity, and 
court of inguiſition, ſubordinate. to that of Lima; but 
there is a great ſcarcity of water. E i 


Sv et 


are of gold and ſilver ſtaffs, and their kitchen furniture 

and plates of filver, Which is not to be wondered at in 
@country where that metal is as common as copper and 
ironare elſewhere.  - They have great froſts and ſnows 
here” in May, June, and July; and the neighbouring 
country is barten and uncouth, eſpecially the mountains 
that contain the mines. The town is ear two leagues 
in compaſs, and conſequently the largeſt in Peru. There 
are a e mines of ſilver, belles other ſmaller 
ones. Notwithſtanding the barrenneſs of the country, 
the town is well provided” with every neceſſary, ſome 
provinces'ſending the beſt of their grain and fruit, others 
their cattle, and others their e 9 4. "Thoſe. who 
trade in European commodities" refort to Potoſi, as to 2 
market, where they are fure of converting their merchan- 
die into filver: Another ſpecies of "commerce, carried 
on by A ſet of people called" Aviadores, Conliſts in exchang- 
ing coin, towards paying the neceflary expences of the 
workmen, for ingots and pinnos. As for the article of 
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degrees; and to expend in rich filks, laces, pearls, and 
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duickſilyer, it is wholly en 8 the crown. 
It is che received opinion,” chat the diſcovery of the 
n "I {2 « £3 7 2 een 4 4 SVEN 525 Ty ſilver 
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AMERICA] 0970 
mines was owing to this accident,” * Indian called 


Hualpa, purſuing ſome wild goats, came to à ſteep place, 
and ſeizing a ſhrub tb aid his aſcent it gave Way, when 


beneath the roots he beheld a maſs of filver ; with the 


 Arſtfruits of his diſcovery he haſtened home; waſhed 
tze ſilver and made uſe of * repairing when its ſtock 
was exhauſted to the mountain for a new ſupply. In 
courſe of time, an intimate friend of his obſerving the 


extraordinary change in his circumſtances, was defifous} 


of knowing the cauſe; and urging him Cloſely upon chig 
head, obtained an arple diſcovery of the whole ſecrets 
For ſome time they maintained a kind of -partrierſip; 
| but Hualpa refuſing to diſcloſe his method of purifying 
the metal, ſo offended his comrade, that he immediatel 

revealed the whole to his maſter Vi nn a Spanided, 
who lived at Porco. 1 

Beſides the filver mines near Potoſi, "RY are many 
others in the audiences, eſpecially towards Chili- 
are alſo ſome of tl. 
La Paz is a confiderable town usted near the ſpring- 
ö head of a river, about 220 miles from La Plata to theé 
north-weſt. Phe mountains of the adjacent cbuntry 

abound in gold, and the plains and Alles in grain, 


- f. There 


fruit trees, and fields of mai. About 30 miles to the 


north- weſt of this town lies the lake of Titicaca, which 
is 80 miles in circurnference, and: wand a ebmmanieation 
with the lake of Paria. OF HOTELS 


Atacoma a ſmall place, 40 > = the country | 
minicans. 


from Cobija, a village on the c where there is 4 


ſmall creek or harbour, g1 


X | The: peaſants ate neat, hut - ornament the 
beads or ſhells," and a common Indian 'only wearb s plain | 


| 


ves name to a deſert of oe f 


extent, which is very wild and hideous, #25 © 
Arica ſtands on the ſea-coaft, and _—__ Harboup, 
but contains only about 1 50 families. Formerly molt 
of the ſilver of Potoſi was ſhipped ws! for 
now it is chiefly ſent by land . 
Santa Cruz de la Sierxa, or che Holy eroſs of the my 


_ tain; is the pita} Fe a little province, nl nr 5 | 


Plata. 39 * CE, WT HET 


Although the "Sponizeds poſſeſs oniya few cies in 
the extenſiyę province of Tucuman, they mee e | 


leſs the dominion of the whole. Ulloa expref 
a government within the juriſdiction of Los | 
but neither he, nor any other writer, aſcertains its exact 
limits, or deſcribes the country with any degree of ac- 
curacy. It lies to the weſtward of Paraguay; and ſouth 
of the river of Plate. We to the lateſt geogra 

phers, it does not extend beyond the 27 deg! of ſouth 
latitude. The cities poſſefied by-the Sean are, St. 
Jago del Eſtero, ſo es enn which it is fity- 
ated, whoſe inundations greatly contribute to fertilize ' 
the adjacent land, St. Miguel del Tucumang Neuſtra 


Sennora de Tab Cordova de la Nueva, Andaluſia, | 


Rioja, and'the lar wh ae of San Salvador. © The two 
Ref of theſe are conſiderable; the two laſt are 


ſmall, and built without order or ſynmetry.. The chief 
deſign of the court of Madrid in maintaining ſettlements 


here, is to ſecure à communication between he 824 
— the South and North Seas; for the commodities 

of themſelves would hardly reimburſe the 

—. of keeping garriſons they conſiſt / chiefly in ho- 

ney, Wax, „ wine, cotton, woollen ſtuffs manu“ 

— e natives; and 1 admired for 

their h and agility; on which account, great num 

bers offt 255 i Expert * province of 

South America. Rf Ritzen 

The province of Quito\is reckoned t A 

| miles length and 200 in breadth; af be 

1 chains of the hig ntain called Cordillers- 

4 Phe lands are generally well cultivated; 


and there att number of towns and ville in That moſt eſteemed for the whiteneſs. of its Wax; and 
habited by the aniards or native Americans. Every the delicacy of its honey is called opemus, but is very 
village is ad with a large ſquare, and church ſcarce. The Götton-tree 8 4 native. of the” country. 
ſtands on one fide of it. All the roads are laid out in 2 The Spaniards'fow” and uſe hemp in way! 


line, crofling ench other, inſomuch that che aſpect of 
the country 7 appearance of a large garden. It 

might be Lange that this country is very hot, but it 
lies ſo high, and ſo near the mountains covered with 
ſnow, that the air is very temperate. * They. might have 
plenty of wine: here, if Lima had? not:an»exch we pri- 
E — of making it — 4 no vicunzs 
or guanacoes here, but they haut Ot animal 4 — 
kind, called by the natives lamas, ke à ſmall | 
camel, and can carry 50 pounds avight. ** have 


1 


* 
4 3 
4 


is N 


> bes 3 8 of — 


ſant valley, between two chains of hi 


— 


2 © and obtained" es-name, in the 


\ 7x. Ef 
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all forts of materials proper 8 ee ſorts 
of fruits and plants Which have been brought: from 
Spain, beſides thoſe that naturally grow” here. They 
have” alſo imported beeves and ſheep.” In the 

1 they have great quantities of en 


* of diſtinction of both ſexes wear long garments, 
and. a kind of looſe mantle over their ſhoulders: The 
dreſs. of the. 8 — is plainer than that 7 the Indians, 
the IAtter u y being of flowered both are 
fond of Wing Lean, and rows of beads round their 
necks; and the Indians will ſometimes ornament even 


—— 


iT their ankle} 'with bracelets.” An Indian barber has a 


long looſe gazment;” and carries his bafon and other 
| ale with him A mechanic is dreſſed much in the 
ſame manner, With this difference, that he walks about 


with all his tocls, packed up in la bundle beflind him; 


which has ſome what the reſemblance of a\porter's 5 
mſelves With 


lJooſe gatment, which the women ſo Eontrive 45/00 6 
their chiſdren on their backs. e 
Qaito, the capital of the province, is | is  ſeated4 

mountains.” It 
is about a mile in length and three quarters of A mile in 
breadth; and is a biſhop*s ſee. There are ſeyeral religi- 
ous communities, and two colleges, which are fort of 
univerſities, under the direction of the Jeſuits and Do- 
It contains about 35, 000 inhabitants, of 
which one third are original Spaniards. All» ſorts -of 


5 merchandizes and commodities are exceeding” dear, 


hien orvaccount? of the difficulty of bringing them 
hither. "It is eie eat of the treaſurer of the kingdom, 


„ e 
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Phe GOA Vikas! Brazil ouſt; Peru 1 n weſt, 
Patagonia ſouth, and Amazonia north It is 500 ' 
miles long, 1000 broad, and extremely fertile, Inde- 
pendant of horſes, mules, ſheep, goats, hogs, poultry, 
game, grain, fruits, &c. it 33 2 NR drug 
called by the name of the coun his is 


derable article: of commerce. The foreſts / abound with 


| wild beaſts, and the rivers and lakes, beſides varibus kinds 


'of fiſnh, with crocodiles, alligators, Ke. The mines 
contain gold, filvery copper, iron, amethyſts, Bec. To 
the welt of this greär river Paraguay, the country is bar- 
ren, but to the eaſt, where the Jeſuits have erected tem 

ral and ſpiritual mahare it is fextile. The next con- 
fiderable Tiver is that of Nate or La Plata, which riſes 
in Peru, and falls into the ran Ocean: Tue cli- 
mate of Paraguay differs but little from"that of Spain; 


fame. In winter; indeed, violent bmpeſts of wind and 


ex rain are very frequent, accompanied with ſuch dreadful 


claps of thunder and Ughtaing, as fin the inhabitants, 
though uſed to theme Wirt terror and conſternation. In 
ſummer, the exceſlive heats are mitigated by — 
breezes, which conſtantly begin at eight or nine in the 
morning. In ſhortꝭ for the enjoyment of Jife, eſpeci- 
allh wich regard to the ſalubrity of "the air, a coun- 
try eannot de imagihed. a mung, 
+ Almoſt every 
Which make their hives in che hollow: of trees. There 
are here ten different ſpecies of cheſe uſefuß inſects. 


— 


tities cn e dig e io ee 
There * "where venomous: terby;" ich: which! 


equally common; and among others, the herb called 


ſparrows herb, whieh forms pretty large 


manner. i 3:55 


Peer Nee, moſt of hich Ae of a ſize of our black- birds, 
is a 3 called 


The inhabitants of Quito are fond- of en; the per⸗ 


an excellent emetic, and of e ig might t i confi- 


and the diſtinctions between the ſeaſons are much che 


foreſt of this eountry una with "—_ | 


se quan- 


ſome Indians poiſon their arrows; but the antidotes are 
_ and was 


© following 


wong the different Kinds ee en tete 


This little 
| Creature. 
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of f his game which, he fu 
ngs until be finds finds it, near 


the mati 


S. 


forme. of it, and is inſtantly. cured, 


0 


+ 
12 
0 


5 * 


> dreadful, unle 
Lhe chief antidote i is a 


— 2 


chewed garlick. The very head of 


ood, are equally efficacious as antidotes. The 
method however, is to 


to it; nay, this drug alone has been often found to 


make a perſect cure. 
Ts ik, fome hunting Grptnts, 
up the trees todiſcovet their — and from 
upon it when. within reach, ſqueeze. it fo 
tan has wn thn dived * at Gor 


117 


than 


" 


9 
— — 
- 


4 
ih 


N. — 2 Eco families 


— 1 3 

ſteadily purſuing the fame artful meaſures, they ar- 
us hen power and influence they now or 
ed, as being ina, manner the abſolute. ſore- 
——G this extenſive country ;-for- 


hn fare li living in an obedience and awe . 
without any violence, or 


2 eee and Parana, not exceeding; the 


miles from each other: in each of theſe 

be”. ena fi — . 
eccleſiaſtic 0 ight 28 4 nce 

wot. only with, the yay of « but 

any of ;an- onteas 8 


penance, viiung 
de churches, which- are very neat. and 
d of- the behaviour 0 
the writers of — — — 
Luratori : fame, however, treated their charaQters-with 


exceſs, ſo far — 


antidnte 2 
„to Which 
have. iven the name of St. Paul Bezoardy« — a 


wal, and its liver, which is likewiſe. eaten to puri > the | 


begin by making an incifion direct- 1} 
in the part that has been ſtung, and, then apply brim- 


1 . 
oF 


"__ ; 
# HAMA 


9 N 22 65 eee fora or. erg, chin 


41 with ſtripes, and: to monopolize all the property, comma- 
dities, and riches oe the Nc into their o en Hands. 
For the government ny here are parochial and 
provincial Each Ne, but nate toa ſupreme coun- 
eil of an annual meeting of all the fathers. One of 
the grand objects of wy , member 2 this council, was 

to preyent ſtrangers from thoro acquainted 
with their ſtrength, riches, — me oghly acquaine na- 
tives were reſtrained from learning Spaniſh ; but what 


ill, which he then, ſuddenly; dib appeared the moſt remarkable and ſuſpicious in the con- 

viper immediately returns the. com- duct of the Jeſuits was the eftabliſhment of à mili 

of. his tongue, but the minute the 

s himſelf r be flies. to his herb, 
and has . 8 vi 

— me e to every 

This conf laſts. till the 


force; 3 very conſiderable, and and.wel 


diſcipli 
1 eng * 1 natives of Paraguay are of- a mo- 
derate ſtature, and well made. They Haye flat round faces, 
olive complexions, and long black a Their garmerits 
were formerly the ſkins of NN re now. "ied moſt 
things they conform in dreſs to faſhions. 
Previous to their embracin Chriſty, the 2 worſhipped 
ll the ſun, moon, ſtars, thunder, lightning, groves, ri- 
vers, animals, &c. The women are allowed te propoſe 
matches, as well as the men: when an Indian woman 
likes” a man, "ſhe acquaints one of the miſſionaries with 
it, who immediately ſends for the young fellow. If be 
does not like her, the prieſt uades the woman to 
overcome her paſſion; but on the contrary. if the man is 
inclined to return her affection, the prieſt immediately 
marries, and gives them his bleſſing. The wives of the 
yp" Monger or lords wear a kind of triple crown made 
. WY 98 —— lords — norm a — ſhoul- 
irls uitenake wrap- 
— prove infants as fon © on ogra nee and 


—— 4 


them the breaſt for a little while, and then a piece of 
alf raw' meat to ſucx. Fheir beds are the hides of 0x- 
en, or tygers, ſpread on the ground; but. tie. people of 
rank. uſe hamniocks of 'het-work. 
be ſavages - of Paraguay are thus characterized. 


1]. Theſe people, ef] pecially the 8 and the Guaranis, 


„r „ „„ 0 [| lite. And, accordingly, 1 


0,000 families are ſaid. to have been ſubject to 


— 
* 
2 1. — * — » OO OI — 


2 


corrected before. them 


| 


art of an ad and there have been 
found men among them above ſeven feet hig. Their 
| features differ greatly from ours; and the colours, with 
which they paint themſelves, give them ſuch an aſpect, 
that ſtrangers cannot, at firſt fight, help being terrified a 


rike à terror into their enemies. A Spaniſh captain, 


e ed ere had: but; e be bees 
inſt the inhabitants of this country; but the commanded againſt ſome Indians of Chaco, that lived 


by art what the others had failed in with pretty near Santa Fe, was fo thunder-ſtruck with their 


appearance, that he 1 
quite naked, all to a 


Moſt of the men ga 
feathers, of different 
colours, hanging to a tort: their waiſt. But at 
their public — wear caps made of the 
ſame feathers. In very cold weather, they wtap them- 
ſelves up in a kind of cap and cloak, made. of ficins pret- 
ty well dreſſed, and adorned with painted figures. Among 
ſome tribes the women are not better covered than the 

men. The bad qualities common to all theſe people, 
are ſerocity, inconſtaney, perfidy, and drunkenneſs. 


They are all ſprightly A. dull of apprehenſion 
in every thing that does not 2 under the 


ſenſes. There is, properly ſpeaking; no form of go- 
vernment among them; every town indeed has its ca- 
cique; but theſe chiefs haue no authority, but in pro- 
portion to the eſteem they have acquired. Several do 
nothing but rove from place to lager with. their furniture, 
7 which conſiſts of nothing but a mat, a-hammock, and 
t I acalabaſhi; + The cabins of thaſe whe live in--+towns are 
no better than wretched hovels made with branches of 
| tives, and covered with ftraw, or rather graſs Thoſe 


no live neareſt 10 Tucuman, are better lodged and 


| better: cloathed. 
Their favourite liquor is n 


They: afſernble to 


drink it, and ta dance and fing ; and in theſe exerciſes. 


land 


perſiſt till — ed "They: then quarrel, 
— . don proceed to blows ; ſo that A hos: 
makings ſeldom terminate without bloodſhed, if 
— the death of ſome of the gueſts. Several take 
advantage: of the confuſion to be revenged on their ene- 
mies. exerciſes are almoſt peculiar to the men. 
with The women withdraw, the he moment they per. 


oeiue the liquor begins to get the better of the men, and 
carry of with them all —— lay their hands 


upon. A ſmall matter is. lufficient. to breed a war be- 
tween 


i I 


the country with 


22 of ſuch marriages 7 ifs 
geg the NHArſ 


R p 2 "2 2 1 


this nation. 


took gare to make partakers of this repaſt. 
Tbeir manner of receiving perſons, returned from a 
long journey, had ſomething, very ſingular in it- The 


; 3 
able. 7. e 239 
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eween them ; hut hen boden ihverey again 
590 Spaniards eaſily unites them again, on the firſt alarm 
N | 


that quarter. Nn 2415 Moy ett LITE: + 
"uſe. wich great. dexterity, and trengch. They faſten 4 


: 


r arms are hows, arrows, and, lances, Which they 


rope to the latter, by which they can, as the end is 
"bearded, draw, the perſon wounded. to them. Beſides 


OY 1 196 necks, of their priſoners,, with the jaw-bone 
of a 


, they ſcalp them, and preſerve their ſcalps: as 


.tokens of victory. They are admirable horſemen: and 


tame and manage the wild horſes, with great addrels ; 
which has made the a 4 repent ever having ſtocked 
hole, uſeful, animals., |, +9. _ 1-5 


The women of Chaco have a cuſtom of pricking 
their faces, breaſts and arms, in order to mark them. 
They are ſtrong, tobuſt, have eaſy, labęurs, and bathe 
themſelves and children immediately. after deliyery. They 
L ttle affection or their o anger enen eee eee, 
Tbeſe people e cheis dev en abe ſpot where 
they expire; plant. a javelin, and ther 
(if they can Kane er they grave, dene 
to 2 diſtance from . e place, 2% 28 sw eg ebnen 
Wben the Spaniards firſt arriyed at this cguntrys: the 
pe ple lived N populous, towns, and were governed by 
caciques,, who were hereditary and independent, of each 
other. But if the ſucceſſion failed, the, election of a 

ne cacique uſually fell upon one famed either, for va- 
Jour or eloquence. At the death of a gagique, it was 
lawful. for one of his brothers to marry the widow g but 
this ſeldom happened. ; 


2 


13 


In general, theſe, Indians did | 
| 5 and 
the men among them, who have em 
religion, never marry any of their relations, even within 
thoſe; degrees. with which the church, readj}y diſpenſes, | 
They reckoned their years by winters; but ſeldom 

went beyond Io, without making a, miſtake. They 
judged of its being time to riſe, when, the, Pleiades began 
to make their appearance above the horizon, They 

imagined there was a tyger and a great dog in the heavens;. 
which devoured: the ſun and the moon, as often as theſe 


1441 


luminaries happened to be eclipſed; and theſe events 


reatly alarmed them. The huſbands, on their wives 

eing brought to bed, obſerved a rigorous faſt; and 
neither hunted nor converſed with any one during that 
time, firmly believing, that the child's life depended on 
their punctually complying with this cuſtom. They 
uſed a kind of baptiſm; but authors do not give us any 
ſatisfactory account of it. But the ceremonies, they ob- 
ſerved in giving names to their new- born children will 
beſt ſerve to give us a juſt idea of the ſavageneſs of 
Thinking it unlawful to perform the 
ceremony without the death of a priſoner of war, they de- 
ferred it till they could make one. After entertaining 
him plentifully for ſeveral, days, they cut his throat on 


the day appointed for that purpoſe, with great ceremony. 
As ſoon as h 


e was dead, every one touched bis 
body, or ſtruck it with a ſtick; and duringithis opera- 


ti | all the, that had 


= 


on they gave names to all the, children, 


not as yet received any. This done, the body was- cut 


up, and every family took home a piece of it to make 
into broth, of which every one took a mouthful, not 
excepting children at the breaſt, whom their mothers 


traveller, on entering his cabbin, immediately ſeated him- 
ſelf, without uttering a ſingle ſyllable; and, che next 
moment the women began to walk round and round him, 
obſerving, all the time, the ſame ſilence, till at laſt they 
ſuddenly, burſt out into exclamations, Which were: fol- 


” * — 


lowed by a long relation of all the diſagreeable — 


that had happened in his family, during his abſence; 


the men, covering their faces, repeated the ſame things 


with a low voice; and this Gig” yt a longer or 
ſhorter time in 8 to the eſteem they had for the 
traveller. At ] 

arrival, and entertained. him in the beſt manner they were 


nn ‚—ͤ·Q . . ͥ 2. »» mm 
Previous to marriage, the intended bride was placed 
under the care of a woman appointed for that purpoſe for 
the ſpace of eight days. It was the buſineſs of the latter, 
during the whole time, to make the 
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ſkullogf an enemy 
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aſt they all congratulated him on his happy 


| 
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|þ200-rJeagues.” We may form ſome jud 


largeneſs 


In our deſcription of Peru, we have already 


I drew a detachment of his forces (who went in ſearch 


former work hard, to ent f | 
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ne and Ach 182 in Rel Ede & . '4 

have.anyi peace, raſt ot eaſe.ſ If ſhr went patiently thou 
— ny 3 


this ſevere trial aher hair was cut off, and 

olarod mat riagtable. lt to 2m 259 57) 2g on andlt 
+: Perſons: who ated! the partb at 

3 — formerly /in great ie pute here. fe 
were, however, only f pretending to 
from the ſinging of 2 — 
the. parts a eQed > dw rw 2 | | 
Paraguay is divided into ſeveral provinces, which ttke 
their names from the rivers that paſs through them. The 
principal are Paraguay and La Plata; properly ſo called. 


I The chief place in Paraguay ſo. called, is the towrof 
Aſſumption, which is ſituated at the confluxe of the Febts 


Parana and Paraguay, and is à large well built and popu- 
lous city. It was erected by the Spaniards in 1 31 in 


the midſt of a very rich and fruitful tertitor ß 


The province: of La Plata takes its denominutio 
the river of the ſame name. It is a fine, fertile, plerreiful 
province 3 proviſtons of all kinds abound, the prineipal 
wants being thoſe of ſalt and fuel. The great riverof 
Plate, or La Plata, riſes in Peru, and among other rivers 
receives the Paraguay 
abounds in fiſh, is full of delightful iſtands; and muy be 
navigated for the greateſt part 2 
banks are ſeen the moſt beautiful birds, of alh kinds: hut 
it ſometimes overflows the adjacent countryi to a great ex- 
tent, and is infeſted by ſerpents of a prodigious bigneſs. 
From its junction with the Paraguay toĩts mouth is Ahe 
gement of ts 
by the width of its mouth, which is about ) 
Befor e it falls into the Paraguay, it is eled 
r e e + W482 10-0 OR 
Nueſtra Sennora de Buenos Ayres, the capital of®the 
province, taking its name from the pleafantiieſs df the 
climate, was founded in 1535, under the directiödtr of 
Hedro de Mendoza, at that time governor. It ſtands pn 
a point called Jape Blanco, on the ſouth ſide of*the 
Plata, fronting a ſmall river, in 34 deg. 34 min. WU 
latitude, in a fine plain, riſing by a gentle aſtent from 
the river. Nothing can exceed the temperature of the 
air, the-fertility of the ſoil, or the beautiful verdüfe, 


leagues.” 


this city, of which the inhabitants have an uninterfupted 
prof; wes as far as the eye can reach. Buenos Ayres has 
ſtrait broad ſtreets, and is of a conſiderable extent, con- 
taining no leſs than 3000 houſes, built moſtly of Chalk 
-dr brick. Here is a very handſome ſquare, with . 
niſicent cathedral, and a caſtle, in which the govern 

holds his court, with a garriſon of 9000 men. The 
Spaniards bring hither part of the treaſures of Peru 
down the river, and ſhip them for Spain, with yaſt 
quantities of hides, and other commodities of this couf- 
try. The river is here ſeven leagues in breadth, And 
navigable for any ſhip 60 leagues above the town, Fr 
no farther, by reaſon of a cataraſꝑt. 210 Y 
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Is country, compre ty of 
1 Peru, reaches from the frontiers of Peru; to the 
Sreight of Magellan; but before we enter upon 11 
graphical deſcription, it is neceſſary to give ſome act unt 
okntweonqueſt.ohin sf) E hl , e 6 2m Re - 


the exped 
divia, was the next Spaniſh commander who attempted 
the 


in 1541; and built a caſtle for its defence. The « 


foreements from the viceroy of Peru, did all he could 


Indians giving out that there were very rich gold mines 


» 


f 
them, except their commander and a negro, who Efcaped 
to St. Jago by the ſwiftneis of their horſes: WRereupon 
Valdivia ſent for another reinforcement ef troops to 


once of phyſiclans ud 


IV. n. btueg lot. | 


iy mentioned 
ion of ' Almagro to Chili Valdivia, or BA 


the conqueſt of this country. He penetrated tô the voll- 
le of Mia pothog where he founded the city of St: Jago, 
On. 


in a certain part of the country, not far from St, Jago, 


to cure e t r i 


— 


in its courſe. The water is dr, - 


of its courſe. Aloe its 


which overſpreads the whole face of the country abou¹j 


ſians attacked this caſtle, but Valdivia, receiving rein- 


to ſecure his conqueſts. But ſtill it appears, he. abs : 
\notiftrong enough te malte any great progreſs 3 and tbe 


488 1 

viable them to advance agni 

Wuilt the warn and calle of: Coquimae or. 
of, the ſea, Werne 


e n 


Serera an u ſpear, char 

with Peru. pany of ro ons While another de 8 OL 
75 the civil wars between the Spaniards in Peru {| dians ſecured the 
oke Valdivia was recalled, but afterwards return- And now the 


Varia; bim "they Doend and cart 
Pelican the Chileſian general, who ordered him to de 


7. ſouthward, — exetted ay 


the city of fg 
he den Geaſs Conception. 
——_ mountains of Andes, 


. 

ern . ien of the. Chileſians, 
had oppoſed. the Spaniards with the greateſt ſucceſs, but 
| 2 wy at laſt obliged to ſubmit z and this being one of 
the moſt deſirable countries in Chili, Valdivia, in the 
diftribution of the Jan lands, had reſerved: this valley for 
mſelf,; and ſenſible that the natives were not to 
under, unleſs by pure force, he erected three 
A015 in this valley, and left garriſons in them while he 
marched farther ſouthward; he built the 
2 where finding ſtill richer mines, it is ſaid, he em4 


$9:000 . — in the working of them, and ſpent i 


Þ time there in, amaſſing ch, that the Arau- 


Eng advan of his abſence, en 


h a confiderable difficulties, Valdivia | 
TE his * ſtill _ ſouthward, | hours before his ſlave. He 
eaſt him, to withdraw all the 


the 


— aal. anne Villa enemy Was d 


1 


of Val- 
leave; and all the Spaniſh writers agree, . they 008 


country in a 
choſe | the celebrated Caupolican for their general. 
Valdivia, receiving intelligence of the intended e 
reftion, 8 in ſome haſte to the valley of Arauca, 
whete he found 13,000 or 14,000 of the natives aſlem- 
blet in arms, whom he charged with his horſe, and 
obliged them to retire into the woods and encloſures as 
often as they appeared, but was not in a condition to 
diſperſe them entirely; Fang frequently rallied and at- 
' tacked his troops, and s they conn 0 encounter || 
him for ſeveral days 144 running fight. K Jex 4 
The Chilefian 7 obſerving that his engaging 
the Spaniards with ſuch numbers onſy ocaſioned confus | 
ſion among the people, thoſe in the front frequently giv-- 
way to the Spaniſh cavalry, and diſordering the reſt 
be, + rces, before ever they were engaged, divided his 
army into battalions of 1000 each, ordering them to 
the enemy by turns. He ted to them, 
thay the Spaniards were but 25 horſe, and — 1000 ob il 
his brave countrymen mi maintain their ground 
for ſome time againſt ſo an — £0 notwithſtanding 
enemy had in their arms and horſes. 


; 


T 
* 


irac inſt the 8 ds, . 5 
piracy aga panias running, wreſtling, and leaping, to be obſerved annual 


However, Agar deſired they would make their utmoſt 
effort. He had no expectation that the. firſt. battalion 
ſhould gain the victory, but when they found themſelves 
obliged to retire, required them to take care in their re- 
treat not to diſorder the other bodies, but rally themſelves, 
and draw up in the rear, that they might be ready for a 
ſecond charge; and the ſame commands he * the 
officers of the other battalions. 11 
In e of theſe orders, the firſt battalion en- 
by — and being he 
= 


for 
both men 
to faint _ the labaurs of the day, or 


' ferving, made a precipitate retreat, ordering his troops 
to tak of a about a 
battle, where. he did he 
. x 0p hag wer of 1 

had been page to Valdi 


they bad in their hands, recover their liberties, and 


| 


want of refreſhment ; which Valdivia too late ob- through 
mile from the field of Chili; near Valdivia, Don Carlos 
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invaded 
Uivia at 


and uſurpe 
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f "the 


us he rele th 
hilefians, 'feein 
longer to reſiſt their attacks, pre 


| without giving them a moment's time * breathe; 


cut them all in 


t the x 195 


pieces on the ſpot, exc 
beſpte Cau- 


. 4 


— —— 


tied to a tree, that he might be executed with more de- 
remony than _ that fell . battle. Valdivia, it 
is ſaid, mean] gged his lite of the © conquerors, 40. 
drefling himſe g wy Lauro 'who Was but a fe; 


200, if they would ſpare 
elt f ob 


forces” out of. > 

and never more diſturb their peace, ſwearing by all that 
was ſacred, l his Pente; but ch untelenting 
to his entreaties; even Lautaro obſerved, 

— — madneſs to truſt to the promiſes of a captive, 
who-would-infallibly"*change his note, if he was let at 
liberty. Whereupon the general pronounced his doom, 
_ authors differ Boie the ber of his execution. 
they poured melted gold down bis t throat, 

— Him ſatisfy himſelf with that metal ie fo vio. 
lentiy thirſted after. Others relate, that one of the In- 
dian caciques, not bearing to hear it debated,” whether 
the deſtroyer of their ſhould live or die, beat out 
his brains With a club, without aſking the general's 


trumpets and flutes of his bones, an teferved his ſkull, 

as a memorial of that important viery ; which they ce- 
lebrated by feaſting and dancing after their Im 1 2 
ner, and inſtituted public ſports and exercifes, ſuch as 
of it; and expecting the Spaniards would 


im mem 


give them another viſit, they encamped in ſome of theit 


moſt inacceſſible woods and mountains, and Caupolican 

conſtituted Lautaro his lieutenant-general, e ſer- 

— he had done in the late battle, finding him every 
qualified for that poſt. 

The Spaniards attempted to recover their loſſes; the 
——— above 50 years, but the Chileſians were 
moſt generally ſucceſsful, and at length” almoſt expelled 
them from their oountry. The Dutch being informed of 
theſe particulars in 1642, ſent a ſquadron een of war 
under the command of captain Brewer, with ſome land 
forees on board to make a ſettlement at Chili. 

Brewer arrived on the coaſt of Chili on the 30th of 
April, 1643; and landing 50 ſoldiers on the 20th of 
May, they had a ſmart engagement with a Spaniſh party, 
whom they defeated, and ſome ne Ohileſians came on bo ard, 
who gave the Hollanders hopes of ſucceſs; but Brewer, | 
the Duteh commodore, dying, who pesgeddel the enter- 
| prize, and the natives growing jealous of the defigns of 


„„ 
— 


; lonies there: he was accompanied 'thither 


the Hollanders, and ſeeming ready to join the Spaniards 


þ 


+ againſt them, Herekerman, who ſucceeded Brewer in the 


{ 
i 
| ſettlements on the coaſt of Chili, and that it would be no 
| difficult matter for the EK 
them, Sir John — was fent with a man of war 


called the weepſtakes, 


command of the ſquadron, thought fit to return home 
without effecting any thing, having firſt demoliſhed a little 
fort they had erected on the harbour of Valdivia. 
In the Tear 1669, an old Spaniard, who refided in the 
court of England, having repreſented to king Charles II. 
that the Spaniards had been beaten out of moſt of their 


ngliſh to poſſeſs themſelyes of 


guns, to'view the coaſt of 
Chili, and enquire into the feazableneſs of planting- 5 
the 
„(Don Carlos,) abovementioned. Sir Taka aſſed 
the ſtreights of Magellan, and not round 255 | 
on the coaſt of 
on ſhore, and 
took the road to the fort of Valdivia, which the Spaniards i 
had rebuilt, being then in poſſeffion of the country, and 
Don Carlos was never heard of more. The Spaniards 
permitted the Englith to trade with their e for triffes 4 
at firſt, but would not ſuffer them to have a communica- 
tion with the Indians, and, at length, made one. of the 
lieutenants and three ſeamen priſoners, whom they 
fuſed to releaſe, and what became of them was 


known. Sir John pink the b ene, bn red 5 4 
4 ne 


8 
Horn, as Brewer had done; and 34 


xe their e tern ran 1. theſe 


c. 


commit hoſtilities againſt the 
8 Leer Ran 


Fer o_ 
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mom; inſtend of a napkin. Their Food is of mate, 
al | Fruits, herbe, and whut n wr 5 on 


© Th Are en e gh.9 my ing ſettlements 
RY umed, but prayed. aboxtve., Thus the marti 


1 


el 7 And. has always been the cauſe whyahe $ Spaniſh. 
ement s here are ſo E to the extent, fer: 
15 ty, 208 riches of the country, The free Indiatis are 
in ch more numexous than the Spaniards, who are com+ 
= at no more than 20,000, All the inhabitants of 


ili, 1 Euro err Meſtizoes; Mulattoes, and 


toes, are reckon SSR, only. Even che free 
Pole ſee PM: 3 acknowledge the dominion of 
the king tribute to his gover- 


nor; 1 the F e Indians ns belong entizely to the 8 pa- 
niarde, living among P and ſerving them in the fame 
manner as the b l e Peru 755 Mexico (The: greater 
part A Chili is Ki the fr de, Indians, who 
are rather allies than fubj of | having, it is ſaid; 
He laſt treaty, content g acknowledge: che king || 
Spain for th hops ky ſoyereign, only pen condition 
tha 1 map nd goat en enen 
their own laws and. government; an engagement 
which it will be hazardous for, the Spaniards $0 break; || 
however it may counteract theix. great deſign of gnining: 
entire e of theſe countries; and thereby repairing; 
the conſtant cline. of wealth and decay of the precious 
metals in their other ſettlements. Ibe free Indians 
are governed by their own chiefs, whom the Spaniards 
call caciques, 1 f claim no authority, beſides that of 


the © Os He kt be ri refs. of 


adminiſtering juſtice, and commanding their tribes in 
time of war; —.— neither Foe guards, nor reve- 
nue, or any other badges of ſovereign authority. 4 
. Chili ſtretches from the frontiers of Peru to the ſtre 

of Magellan, the diſtance being 350 leaguss. ele 
kingdoms are ſeparated by the diſtrict of Atacamay' 
which extends 80 leagues between the province of the 


ſame name, being the laſt of Peru; and the valley of 


Copayapu, the firſt in Chili. Eaſtward, ſome parts of 
this kingdom terminate on the frontiers of | 
properly ſo called, though ſame uninhabited deſerts in- 
tervene, and others on the goverament.of Buenos Ayres, 
or La Plata, properly ſo called; though between theſe 
are the pampas, or wide e plains. Its weſtern 
boundary is the South - ſea, extending nearly from 29 deg. 
the latitude of Copayapu, to 53 deg. 30 min. Huth. 
But to confine ourſelves to the true extent of chis xi 
dom, as inhabited by the Spaniards, it begins 

payapu, and terminates at the large iſland of Chiloe, 
the ſouthern extremity of which is in 24 deg. of ſouth 


lat. and its extent, from weſt to eaſt, is the diſtance be- 


tween the Cordilleres, which is here of e e height, 
and the coaſt of the South- ſea. 31s 

Chili lying ſouth of the equator, the ſeaſons arealmoft 
oppoſite to thoſe in the northern hemiſphere; but the 
face of the country, except on the ſea-coaſt, is beauti- 
ful, and the climate wholeſome. On the . coun- 


air is cooled, by the moſt refreſhing ſea - bremes. Along 
the coaſt of the Pacific Ocean, they enjoy not only a 
fine temperate air, but a clear ſerene ins moſt part 


of the year. Sometimes, indeed, the winds: that -Blow 
from the mountains are exceeding ſharp: in winter; but, 


| reneral, this is one of the moſt ——— 3 
— world, being a medium between the intenſe hents St. 


of the torrid zone and the piercing colds of the frigid-. 
The Andes, being covered with ſnow great part of 
the year, ſupply the country wich innumerable Tiunlets, 
which greatly contribute to its extraordinary: fertility. 
There are many volcanos among theſe mountains, and 
the air is ſo ſharp and ſubtle, that they cannot be paſſed 
| without great danger. This country abounds: in gold, 
ſilver, copper, tis, Juickſilver, iron, lead, & 
The e of Chili-are of a middle Katurr, frong 
built, of a tawny complexion, and have long black hair 
on their heads, but pluck off that on their chins or other 
parts of their bodies. They are tall, robuſt, actiye, 
and courag eous, enduring fatigue, heat and cold, to 
admiration. Their arms are i | bows, arrows, Mt 
ſwords z and their. diſcipline much more regular that _ | 
| Ra the other Indians. Their manners are very 
have no gold. or ſilver, though cheſe metals are 10 
r their country. All cheir bedding is ſome 
ſkins, laid an the ground; and they eat on the ground; 


ung: Their drink alſo is made of th 


ſet great eurthen plutcers; 


vis. St. Jago, Conception, and ag? 


Chimba on the other fi 


che gold: Winks: of 
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days in eaſe and e Ti, nt In the nei 


and boiled; or of frais. ITweir furhitüe e f- 
or five diſhes, andzome wooden ſpoons, r Hells, 14 


baſh or gourd to drin out of; and 4 leaf he Mage 
main; for a ſalt-ſeller. l they make 8 
of fand 


piece of wood, and 9 lon 88 ED 
Though they enn neither tea 
peculiar way of re e uy ke Tg 


es their char e, by frings 


(their ile till — Bey their death draw near. 
The audienee of Chik is divided fits: three 7 55 


ga 


when het enough; tuke them off, put 3 Frains 87 mii 
into the hot ſand, ſtir them about; till WW 
enough for the purpoſe, and then grind them b 
ſtones. They let blood wich a = eye 


Ir is ic 


"Tquare, [1 V 


| beautiful fountain in the middle. Here are the apattin 
[ata the ernor or preſident, the palace of chef 764 au 
townhouſe; the public priſon, the cached 
Ada — other handfome public and 2 00 
The Spaniurds in St. £80, and the large fi 
e of the river, are reck ory 
amount to 8000, and the other inhabitants 17 
2 Thoſe who have acquired fortunes at V 
alparaiſo; and Conception, repair hither, to ſpe 
ighbourhss, 
ei! and the Fry gh © eit 
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be To : 
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I. St. ) contains St. 9 © capt of 'C 

founded i Iu year" 1841, 5 nt 5 
om the river Nee wach gives name to 4 valle 


Seat extent, and ſupplies the city with , watet. * 
dener ſtands the grand piarza, which is 
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— and a Best 2 with an _— who eta pr the - 
h fubordinate; n 
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the Indies. ident is alſo T and vaptain- =... 
of the: 2 kingdom of C chu, in which Ck 


title of protector of the Indians. "Thi 
ſome reſpects, to the yiceroy of Peru, 


e reſides one half of the year in the capi 


dererminatio 


ings of the court are 88 appeal, except to the council 
at J 
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ical, and the other 
at Gonception. There is a tribunal of the inquiſition i in 


this city, and the {ee of a biſhop, fubordinate to the wo 17 
biſhop of Lima. Earthquakes have often done a 


deal of damage here: that of 1647 was ſo violent, 
' almoſt oyerturned' the whole town, and left ſuch 9 05 


ſome vapours in the air, that all the inhabitants died, e 


[ 
[i 105 about three or four hundred. Another d 
try is ſæreened by the Andes; while, from the weſt l ; 


mn 17.30, laid the city in ruins. 
paraiſs, a ſmall town, is fituated 


mins ſouth latitude. The bay or harbour, hop rh grea 


in © 22 eg, 
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| expeſed-in winter to the north winds, which then 516-4 


This dex@rtty in chrowing the noofe, and hani-ftringi 
the znimal in an inſtant, ane ihe at full f 
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Callao and Panama. 


point of dignity. The ſame earthquake 


St. Jago in 1730, laid this ci Aſo} in ruins.” 
bour is 100 che fortifications indifferent, but the — 
riſon ſtrong!. The peafants in the neighbourh 5 - : 
Conception have reat addreſs in the uſe o 

lance ; with theie they 


II. The province of Cuncoption is ſouth of that 
Jago, and the town of the fame name is he glde 
European eſtabliſhment in Chili, and the ſecond Fs 2 


that 155 118 
he Har- 


the nooſe and 


4 ky e a Sag the flerceſt $90 
throwing the nov 6 artfa ay certain eld 
9 „bel i 


ſome part of che body is haltered, th pes 
draw the Se the dne "tis piving ſpurs to their 


horſes)/ and Nah- Rringing kim with thei lances, 16 that | 
the animal is taken and difabled at the fame inſtant, 


cannot fufl of ſurptizing Furppeans. 
alſo, they fight with © 06 and 110 
from 


rivate 
23 "al attacks 


h they are to party with fuch 2 7 
that, after à combat of an hour, it i: is no unico 
to ſee the parties ſparatGnhavaches, notwirh 
both have exerted the Oy alertneſs, Cone 
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with great violence, is much frequented by ſhips 2 
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+ © tagoriiaz extends from Chili and Paraguay to the utmoſt 


460 
the ſee of a biſhop, which. was transferred hither at the 
time that the city Imperial was gone by the Indians. 

The inhabitants are numerous; the fertility of the ſoil, 
and the excellency of the climate, having induced a 
great number of Spaniards-and Meſtizoes to ſettle here. 

" Baldivia, or, as the Spaniards ſpell it, Valdivia, ſtands 
about 195 miles ſouth of Conception, at the bottom of 

_ a fine bay, on a river to which 3 4 Danny as it takes 

| ror. of. this country. It is 

._ * defended by four ftrong caſtles, mounting above 100 

FY of. fine brafs cannon 3, but there is never a ſuffici- 

number of gunners and carriages, nor ſtore of am- 
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III. Chicuito;Province contains ſeveral towns, of 
* * « * * * . | . . 
which the Spaniſh Writers have not given any deſcription ; {| 

and intelhgence concerning”. nnot be obtained by 
© ny other means. r 
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„ as Pargborra. | 
Nis countryxeceivedits name of Terra Magellanica, 
n Ferdinand Magellan, a Portugueſe officer ; who 
iſe gave name to thoſe ftreights, which lead from 
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1 
ll atagonia was derived 
uy tribe of its inhabitants, called Patagons. 


fro a princ * 
whole try which goes under the name of Pa- 


— * 


- ©*extremity of South America, that is, from 35 almoſt: to 
„ of ſouth lat. being 700 miles long, and 300 

4 | wideſt, - The lofty mountains, called the 
Andes, traverſe the whole gary from north to ſouth. 
Tue northern parts contain an almoſt inexhauſtible ſtock 
- of large timber, but in the ſouthern diſtricts ſcarge a. tree 

(fit for any mechanical purpoſe) is to be ſeen 

Here is good paſturage, and incredible numbers of wild 
Horned cattle and horſes, which were firſt brought hither | 
by the Spaniards, and have increaſed amazingly. Freſh 
water, we are told hy ſome writers, is very ſcarce ; but 
if that was really the caſe, we cannot ſee how the pre- 
ſent inhabitants, and ſuch multitudes of cattle, could 
ſubſiſt. The eaſt coaſt is moſtly low land, with few or 
| | harbours; one of the beſt is Port St. Julian. 
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* * is inhabited by a. variety of Indian tribes, | 
as the Patagons, from which the country takes its name, 


the Pampas, the Coffares, &c. of whom we know very 


little; only it appears, from the accounts of former 
voyages, lately confirmed by commodore Byron and his 
crew, that ſome of them ate of a gigantic ſtature, and 
cloathed with ſkins; but, that there are others, Who go 
almoſt naked, notwit ing the inclemency. of the 
climate. Some of them alſo, that live about the ſtreights, | 
if we may credit the navi who have paſſed; that way, 
into the South ſea, are perfect ſavages ; but thoſe with 
whom commodore Byron and ht ok converſed, were || 
of a more gentle humane diſpoſition, only, like: other 
ſavages, they live on fiſh and game, and what the earth 
: produces ſpontaneoully, , 2% I fete 
The Spaniards once built a fort upon the ſtreights, ang 
left a garriſon in it, to prevent any other European na- 
tion paſſing that way into the South ſea; but moſt of 
the men periſhed by famine, whence the place obtained 
the name of Port Famine; and no people have attempted 
to plant colonies here 2h" „ . 
About the middle of the ſtreight is a promontory, called 
Cape Froiſard, which is the moſt ſoutherly on the con- 
tinent of South - America. ö . 
On the coaſts of Patagonia lie a great number of 
iflands; or clufters of iſlands. On the weſt coaſt are 
the iſlands Madre de Dios, Santa Trang: Santa Cruz; 
the iſles of the Chunians and Huillans the Sarmientos, 
and many others, to the number of 80 in all, Staten 
land is an iſland much reſembling, Terra del Fuego. Be- 
| twixt. theſe lie the ſtreights which take their name from 
Le Maire, one of the circumnavigators of the globe. 
The ile of Penquins, which lies near the eaſt coaſt 
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Apt. 
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wards them, ſat down; as ſoon as' 
dlians roſe; ànd each of them havin 
hand, threw it away in à directiop 


% 


his ſentiments in his own. words? 
We cannot (ſays that 


A NEW COMPLETE. SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


ſome great fires upon it (ſuppoſed to be volcanos) as they 
paſled it in the night, is feparated from the continent 
by the Magellanic 1 has a rough appearance, be- 
ing very mountainous, but is interſefed with deep narrow 
vallies, and is well watered, In ſpeaking of the inhabi- 
tants of this place, we ſhall make the following extract 
from captain Cook's late voyage, as publiſhed by doctor 
| worth. We landed on the MGar fide of the 
bay, near ſome rocks, which made ſmooth water and good 

or 40 of the Indians ſoon made their ap- 
pearance at the end of a ſandy beach, on the other ſide of 
the bay, but ſeeing our number, which was 10 or 12, 
they retreated. Mr. Hanks and Dr. Solander then ad. 
vanced about too yards before us, upon which two of 
the Indians returned, and having advaneed ſome paces to- 


theyeame up, the In- 
505 imall ſtick in his 
threw it aethfrem themſelves 
and theſtrangers, which was confided as che renuncia- 
tion of Weapons, in token of peace, They then walked 
briſkly cowards their companionspwhotdd alte at about 
50 yards behind them, and beckoned he gentlemen to 


= 


«ry 


follow, which they did. They were teceibed with many 


uncouth ſigns of friendſhip, and in return mey diſtributed 
among them ſome beads and rüber which had been 
brought on ſhore for that purpoſe, and with which they 
were greatly delighted. They ate fome bread and beef, 


but not apparentſy with much pleaſue though ſuch part 


of What was given them as they did net eat, they took 
away with them; but chey would not Wallow a drop of 


either wine or ſpirits: they put the glaſs to their lips, but 


having" taſted the Tiquoy, they returned it with ſtrong ex- 
preſſions of di uſt.“ Ons 5 SEE 40 | 


. Theſe. people have only a ſkin*thrown over their 
ſhoulders, with the hairy part inwards} and ſometimes 
firings. of ſhells about their necks." The children go 
naked, and the only weapon of the men is a long ſtick, 
nerally-hooked, and pointed at the end like a lance. 
hey live in huts made of boughs and covered with mud, 
branches, &c. One ſide is open, the fire place is in the 
2 and one of theſe miſerable hovels contains a whole 
. 1 | rl | 
In the account of Commodore (now Admiral) Byron's 
voyage, in ſpeaking of Patagonia, we are told that a party 


was ſent in the boat to land, who ſaw great numbers of 


Indians on horſeback. Mr. Byron being on ſhore, ad- 
yanced towards them, and made à ſign that one of them 
ſhould come forward. The perſon who advanced ſeemed 
to be a chief, and was near ſeven feet high: he had the 
{kin of a beaſt thrown over his ſhoulders: After ſome un- 
intelligible eompliments, the commodore and the Indian 
walked towards the teſt of the Indians, few of whom were 
ſhorter than the height mentioned before and the women 
as high: one of them had her face moſt diſagreeably 
painted, and her hair adorned with beads of blue glaſs, 
hanging in two diviſions down her ſhoulders; ſhe had 
bracelets on her arms; but they could not learn how ſhe 
obtained this r FFF 

0 Mr. Cumming, the firft lieutenant, though fix feet two 
inches high, was himſelf aftoniſheld at the diminative figure 
he cut among the Indians, who were broad and muſcular 
in proportion to their height. Their horſes, though not 
large, were active, and much under eomimand. Their 
ſaddles were like an Engliſh pad their bridles made of a 


% 
_ 


thong of leather and a bit of woods They had no ſtir- 
krups ; and the men and women rode aſtride. When the 
commodore and | 
kept their ſeats," not one offering to follow him. 


and his men went on board, the Indians 


But after all the evidences in favour of the opinion, 


that the Patagonians are of a gigantie ſtature, the affair 
is ſtill problematical, and the 
telligent pexſons. In particular the learned Dr. Robert- 
ſon, principal of the univerſity of Edinburgh, hiſtorio- 
grapher to is maj | 
Royal Acadeiny of Hiſtory at Madrid, -diflents from that 


doubted by many in- 


jeſty for Scotland, and member of the 


almoſt generally received notion ʒ We hall therefore give 


"3 
man)-decide with equal 


of Patagonia, is remarkable -only for taking its name || certainty concerning the inhabitants of the third diſtrict, 
from a hite-headed bird, called Penguin, as large as a ſituated at the ſouthern extremi of America. Theſe 
gooſe, with which it abgundss. ·˖ ste the famous Pat rg + int two centuries 

Terra del Juegos, or the land of Lires, as it was called. and a half, have afforded a Jubje& eier 2 e 


by the firſt diſeoverers, on account of their having obſerved 
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Negro; but in the hunting ſeaſon they often roam as dar 
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AMERICA 


are ſuppoſed to be one of the wandering tribes, which 
occupy that vaſt, but leaſt known. region of America, 
which extends from the river De la Plata to the Streights 
of Magellan. Their proper ſtation is in that part of the 
interior country, which lies on the banks of the river. | 


as the ſtreights wich ſeparate Terra del Fuego from the 
main land. The firſt accounts of theſe people were 
brought to Europe by the companions of Magellan, 
who deſcribed them as a gigantic race, about eight feet 
high, and of ſtrength in proportion to their enormous 
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} ſelves, and joining with one nation 


this means ſubdued firſt; their enemies, and then their 
allies, making ſlaves of all without diſtinction. 
The French alſo made ſeveral attempts to ſettle colo- 


ſeſſed themſelyes of allhg, 


rom the river Amazon, 
to the river of Plata. 4 | 


* 


ted out a lest, which took the city of St. Sal 
it was retaken in the year 162 f The Dutch, however, 


fie. Among ſeveral tribes of animals, a diſparity in | continued to ſend armaments annually, to ravage. the 


ſpecies, only in mild climates, or where they find the 


race, and r by a ſuperiority of ſize and vi- 
gour, far beyon 


to endearour the ecnverſion dg the natives, _ 


bf —_— year 7550; : 
. 0 L 


decide with feſpect to its nature and qualities. Such 


their dead; yet their accounts vary from each other in ſo 


der for diſcernrhent and accuracy, have aſſerted that the 


evidence ſhall decide, whether he ought. to admit a fact, 


veral petty - 
get 


bulk, as conſiderable, may be 6bſerved.. ,.. Some. large 
breeds of horſes and dogs exceed the more diminutive 
races in ſtature and ſtrength, as far as the 1 18 
fuppoſed to rife above the uſual ſtandard of the human 
body. But animals attain the higheſt perfection of their 


moſt nutritive food in greateſt abundance. It is not then 
in the ineultivated waite of the Magellanic regions, and 
among a tribe of improvident ſavages, that we, ſhould 
expect to find man, poſſeſſing the higheſt honours of his 


What he has reached in any other part 
of the earth. The moſt explicit and unexceptionable 
evidence is requiſite, in order to eſtabliſh a fact, repug- 
nant to thoſe general principles and laws, which feem to 
affect the human frame in every other inſtance, and to 


evidence has not hitherto been produced. Though ſe- 


veral perſons, to 'whoſe teſtimony great reſpect is due, 


have viſited this part of America ſince the time of Ma- 
Han, and hade had interviews with the natives; though 
ome Have affirmed, that ſuch as they ſaw were of gi- 
ntic ſtature, and others have formed the ſame conclu- 
n from meaſuring their footſteps, or the ſkeletons of 


many eſſentia] points, and ate mingled with ſo man 
circumſtances' manifeſtiy falſe 1 as Aa 
much from their credit. On the other hand, ſome na- 
vigators, and thoſe among the moſt eminent of their or- 


natives of Patagonia, with whom they had intercourſe, 
though Rout and well made, are not of ſuch exttaordi- 

naty ſize às to be diſtinguiſhed from the reft of the hu- 
man ſpecies. The kallfenee of this gigantic race of men 
ſeems,” then, to be one of thoſe points in natural hiſtory, 

with reſpect to which à cautious enquirer will, heſitate,, 
and will chuſe to ſuſpend his aſſent until more complete 


ſeemingly inconſiſtent with What reaſon and experience. 
have difcovered concerning the ſttucture and condition 
ns in which, he has 


of man, in all the various ſituati 
been obſktrede e a 6 - TEAS 
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B® ASTL was firſt ſeen by Americus, Veſpucius; and. 
I afterwards 4 Portugueſe Eaſt India fleet being driven 
out of its direction, was forced upon the coaſt of this 
count ch 4 IA ' 7 2 ; - —_ - = 9 : 888 _ 5 36 

The admiral of this fleet, Peter Alvarez Capralis, 
ſent one of his ſhips back to Portugal, 'with an account 
of the richneſs of the country, IT agreeable ſitua- 
tion; and then continued his voyage to the Eaſt-Indies 
1 vuw8zßʃ nee 

Several private adventurers, upon this intelligence, 
went over to Brafil with their families; but were moſt 
of them deſtroyed by the natives, and no ſettlement was 
made to any purpoſe, till the year 1549, When John III. 
king of "Portugal, ſent à great flect hither with 1000 
ſoldiers on board, under the command of Thomas de 
Soſa their genefal; and with them, a great many Jeſuits, 
whom pope Paul III. deſited might he He in order 


This fleet arriving at the bay of All Saints, general 
Sola there built the city of St. Salvador, of which, Fer- 
dinandes Sardinia” was appoilited* the firſt biſhop. in the 
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reuſe, pam de Braſilzabs anden inko ſe 
J ſtates, at war among them 
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coaſt of Braſil, and at length poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
province of Pernambuco, which count Maurice of Naſ- 
ſau, accepted the government of. The Dutch not only 


| carried on war in Braſil, but detached a ſquadron of 
ſhips, to the coaſt of Africa, which ſeized. on the. impor- 


tant fort of Del Mina. But the Dutch Welt India com- 
pany, not ſupplying the count with the forces he re- 
Nun returned to Holland in diſguſt. After this, the 

utch affairs in Braſil declined, and, in the year 1684. 
the Portugueſe drove them entirely from their ſettlements- 
in this country... od een oi; 

The Dutch, however, continued their claims to this 
country till 1661, when, by the mediation of Great 


Baitain, they agreed for an enormous ſum to relinquith, 
their pretenſions; and from that time, ie Portugueſe; 


have remained in the peaceable poſſeſſion of. Braſil. 
1 4 * $37} * 21 „ */ gif g- [551 * 1 '* nenn 
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be whole of the country ſtretching along the ſea-, 
coaſt, from the mouth of the river La Plata, in the 35 
deg. of ſouth lat, to the river of Amazons, under the 
equator, is denominated Braſil; being 2500 miles in 


length, 700 in breadth where wideft, and appertaining to 
Portugal. nl 110 : | | > % 


N N beni 26 1 
From the ſea; the aſpect of the country is not invit- 


1} ing, as it appears mountainous and rough, but when en 


tered nothing can be more delightful, as the mountains 
are covered with woods of evergreens, and the vallies ate 
cloathed with verdure. And among the inland moun- 
tains are various ſprings and lakes, which diſembague 


themſelves into the great river Paraguay, and the river of, 


Amazons. FOR 2 2: | 


try. In the northern provinces. towards the equator, 
: ' "x, FS - ” . 
great rains and variable winds are frequent, and the for- 


air to be very unwholeſome. 


<P amm dee 
With reſpect to the ſouthern , provinces, there is no 
country between the tropics where the heats. are more, 
tolerable, or the air more ſalubrious. RA eise 
5 This country breeds a great variety of ſerpents and 
venemous creatures; among which are, the. Indian fala- 
mander, a kind of four-legged inſect, whoſe. ting is 

mortal; the ibibaboka, à kind of ſerpent, about ſeven 

yards long, and half à yard in circumference, whoſe 

poiſon is inſtantaneouſſy fatal to the human kind; the 

rattle-ſnake, which grows here to an enormous ſize; 
the liboya, or roebuck-ſnake, which is able to ſwallow a 
roebuck whole, with its n between 20 and 

Zo feet in length, and two or 


o 


rence; ſcorpions, one ſort of which are between four. and; 
five feet long; lizards of three or four feet long; mellipedes, 
both venemous and dangerous; and many others. The 

Among the wild beaſts, of Braſil are, ant- bears ty- 
gers or madilloes; porcupines; janonveras, a very herce 
ravenous animal, ſomewhat. like, a greyhound; armadil- 
loes ; various forts. of monkies, ſome of which are very 


the topiraſſou, à creature 


other animals, wild and tame. 


— 


it is not much bigger than a large beatle, 


againſt, another; by 


nies on the coaſt of Braſil, but were driven from thence 
from time to time by tie Portugueſe; who at length poſ- 


. 35 479: nee ene 
In the year 1623, the Putch MWeſt India company ſit- 
Salvador, but 


"301 ett e 232140 IR 218 
The climate varies in different parts of this vaſt coun- 


wer ſometimes overflow the country, and occaſion the 


piſmires here are very large, numerous, and deſtructive. 


large; that called h Europeans the floth, or lazy beaſt; 
1 15 th ö een a bull and an aſs, 
but without, horns, and very harmleſs. The fleſh of the 
toperaſſou is good, and taſtes like beef. They have great 
plenty of deer, hares, and other game, and a variety of * 


a touts 11 4 


No country on earth affords a greater number af birds; 
ſome. remarkable for their beauty, and others for their 
taſte. Of che firſf ſort is the humming- bird, ſo-called. 
\from the noiſe he makes with his wings, When he ſucks. 
the juices of flowers. Coreal, ha calls it colubri, ſays, 


has a 


fine pipe like that, of a nightingale, and near as loud. 
fine pipe like e K 8 en, 
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Their feathers, which way ſoever you turn them, appear 
ane be n e M OF. Ge- N 
through 2 priſm, en which zecount, it is not unkitly 
calted dy the natives the ſun-beam. The anhima hath a 


Rom two or three inches long 1 out of bis fore- 
heud, and, on that account, is e by Europeans the 


unicorn- bird. The toucarr i f the bigneſs of a wood- 
pigeon, and of a perfect jet- black all over, except under 
the breaſt and belly; which is of à fine yellow, and a 
mull; cirele of ted about the neck; but what is moſt ex- 
ry in this bird is; that its bill is bigger than its 
— without and red within, and about = ſpan 
eng. The guira, called by Europeans the ſea-curtew, 
and the ſame with the numonius indicus, and arenata 
concines, of the Latin authors, is remarkable for its of- 
ten changing its native colour; being at firſt black, then 
aſh- coloured, next white; afterwards ſcarlet, and laſt of 
altcrimfon, which laſt grows richer and deeper the lon 
rhe bird tiveth. - The cocoi, a very wrap mnt bird, pe 
uets, parrots,” cockatoos, macaws, and variety 
re 
turkies, very large and delicious; a fort of white bens, 
and other . ducks, and other ſuch  water-fow : 
Their bats are of a prodigious fize. They will go into 
houſes in the night, _— they mm tr, N 
| uncoverey, N ili faſten on | eir 


The ſea- cbaſts, lakes, and rivers, are ſtored with preat 
plenty and vagiety of fiſh, .among which is the globe fiſh, 
Des by the Latins orbis minor, from its orbicular form, 
which 1 ſo beſet all round with ſpikes, like thoſe 
of a hedge-hog, that it bids defiance to all fiſhes of Þ wes 
But of all the Hring creatures in this' ſea, the moſt re- 
markable is the ſea bladder, ſo called becauſe it greatly 
reſembles one, and-ſwims on the furface of the waves, 
The inſide is only filled with air, except about a fpoon- 
ful of water that ſerves to poife it. "The fin is thin and 
tranſparent, and like a bubble raiſed in the water, reflects 
z great variety of colours. | 

Ihe whole country contains a great deal of timber, 
but that which is termed Braſil wood is the principal 
This wood, which is plentiful here, has a red 
colout, grows to a. height and confiderable thick- 
neſs, and thrives beſt among the rocks. The flowers are 
of 4 7. red, and have a ftrong agreeable aromatic 
ſmell. The wood is red, hard and dry, and is uſed in 
dying, but the colour which it produces is none of the 


= 
. 


ttt. 


aly Fine and white, and the tobacco admirable.” Of 


beft. It is likewiſe uſed: medicinally, both as a ſtomachic 
and aſtringent. The palm trees of Brafil are of five dif- 
ferent kinds, beſides which, here age woods of ebony, 
maftick, cotton trees, citron, &c. and nfany others which 
i} produce admirable fruits and balfams, and diffuſe around 
i Ambergreſe Ron e 
| +7 Balfams © Indigo EY 
| — Re 
| I; 20 5 92 Pebbles 403274878 ehe 5h 
I. $7.31 Diam onds 3 RE LES: 5 
{ ES + £ "= Fafper, Kc. Mw 3 8 . 
diamond mines were firſt opened in the 
3 | 1691, and have ever fince been computed to yield 
| 5, 000, 00 ſterling, a fifth of which belongs to che 
1 The diamond mines are farmed at much inferior value 
- to 
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ment, have their appointed ſeaſons for going and return. 
ing, under Peg of X certain number of men of war; 
nor can a ſingle ſhip clear out, or ſet fail, except with 
the fleet, but by a ſpecial licenſe from the king, which 
is feldom granted. The fleets fail in the following order, 
and at the following ftated periods: that to Rio Janeiro 
ſets ſail in January; that to Bahia, or the bay of All 
Saints, in February; and the third fleet to Fernambuco, 
in the month of March. The cargoes of theſe fleets, 
like thoſe of the Spaniſh to their American colonies, con- 
ſiſt of à variety of articles, furniſhed by ſeveral Euro- 


pean nations. © | | 
The cron revenue arifing from this colony is ſaid to 
amount to 200,0001. ſterling in gold, if we may credit 
fome late writers, beſides the duties and cuſtoms on mer- 
chandize imported from that quarter. 
For the better regulation of government, Braſil is di- 
vided into 15 provinces, called capitaneas, or captain- 
ries,” the whole being 4 principality, which gives title 
to the pteſumptive heir of the crown of Portugal. Of 
theſe captainries, eight only are annexed to the crown. 
The principal places in Braſil are, | 
T The city of San Salvador, or Ciudad da Bahia, the me- 
lis of all Boaſil, and the refidence of the governor 
and archbiſhop of it, is ſituated on the bay of All Saints: 
it is large, rich, and well built, but ſtands on ſo diſad- 
vantageous and uneven à ground, viz. on an eminence 
of about 100 fathoms, formed by the eaſt fide of the 
bay, as makes the acceſs to it very difficult, by reaſon of 
its great fteepneſs, inſomuch that they are forced to have 
recourſe to oranes and other machines for cunveying the 
goods up and down from the city to the port. The 
plan of the upper town is as regularly drawn as the un- 
evenneſs of the hills would permit; but though the ſtreats 
are ftrait and of a good breadth, moſt of them have fo 
ſteep a defcent, that they would be impracticable for our 
| coaches and chairs; to ſupply which defect, the rich 
there, who are nd leſs ambitious to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
from the reſt of mankind, by ſhewing themſelves above 
uſing thofe legs which nature hath given them to walk 
on, cauſe themſelves to be carried about in a moſt lazy 
manner, in beds of ſine cotton hanging by the ends to 
a long pole, which two negroes carry on theirheads 
or ſhoulders. The bed is covered with a teſter or canopy, 
to which are hung ſome curtains to draw cloſe or open, 
by which the perſon is ſecured from rain, wind, and if 
be pleaſes from fight. Thus lying along at his eaſe, and 
his head reclined on a ſoft velvet pillow, the proud flug- 
gard is carried about more gayly than in coaches or ſe- 
dans. Theſe cotton hammocks,! are called according to 
our author, ſerpentins, and not palankins, as travellers 


them. 1 


9 


commonly ſtyle - j 
However, this irregular and inconvenient 
| doth not hinder the place from being one of the moſt 
trading and richeſt cities in this country, and we may 
add, that it contributes much to the ſtrength of it, fo 
that with a ſmall expence it might be impregnable ; na- 
ture having formed ditches and outworks flanking one 


another in ſuch a manner, that the ground might be diſ- 


puted inch by inch. The eaſt fide is almoſt inacceſſible; 
the reft are all well fortified both by art and nature, 
and the avenues guarded by ſeveral forts, particularly 
thoſe of St. Peter, which is a regular tetragon of earth 
faced with ſtone, furrounded with a ditch ; of St. Diego 
or James, much of the ſame form and materials, but 
without ditches; Caſa de la Pulvera, or powder maga- 


| 
; 
that they really produce, "Fhe Brafil ſugar is remark- | 
| 


the laſt article, poſe exports ate made to Africa, where 
they not only diſpoſe of it to che natives, but even fup- | 
ply the v of other nations, who are obliged to pur- 
cChaſe it, for the convenience of carrying on the gold · duſt | 
and flave trade with any tolerable advantage. The north | 
and ſouth parts of Brafil abound with horned cattle, | 
which are hunted for their hides, of which no leſs than 
20, obij are annually exported to Europe. 5 
neat e eee the ee. 
ſtead of 1 By emp in raſil com- 
merce, then . never leſs than roo” ſail of large vef- 
bels conſtantly going and returning from thoſe colonies. | 
The flave trade, from the multitude of flayes annually [ 
an from Africa to Brafil, muſt a great 
of ſhipping. All che ſhips employed in the 
wade, being under the direction of the govern- 


numib 
Brafil 


commonly found in them. 


zine, another ſtrong tetragon containing eight diſtinct 
magazines, vaulted and covered — Das the forc 
of St. Anthony, of the ſame form, but larger, and ſi- 
tuated on the north ſide exactly over the watering-place, 
aud commanding the road on the other; that of Nueſtra 
Segnora de Victoria, fituated about half a cannon · ſnot 
from the laſt; that of St. Bartholomew, which defends 
2 littte harbour, where ſhips may CAarcen ; and laſtly, 
that of Montſerrat, beſides thoſe Which command the 
entrance, ſo that upon the whole, there ſeems. little ee 
wanting to render it inacceſſible to the enemy, but the 
keeping thoſe fortifications in better repair, rebuilding 
ſome others gone to ruin, and furniſhing. thoſe forts with 
better cannon and greater ſupply of ammynition than ate 
tor | Both ton and forts are gu- 
riſoned by no more than ſix companies of regular forges. 
maintained by the king of Portugal, all well armed, 

diſciplined, 


AMERICA. (2); 


. diſciplined, clothed and paid; and want only the tepu- 


tation of being ſoldiers. s: 21% 
ut he — this n is — 
iſting in woollen and linnen cloths all ſorts; hats, 
old and kitchen 


Guinea 


1 wood, hides, tallow, 
cuana, and other phyſical drugs, &, Theſe are con- 
veyed up and down from the lower to the upper city upon 


edges, which are drawn by cranes turned by ſlaves, and 


| 

tied are ll g Sag, ta ef and the aſcent being po | 
boar t the ſledges may meet with no- 

5 Som There re three of theſe | 


thing to 

on eng — 2 that u make uſe of them are obliged 
to pay a certain price for them. The inhabitants that are 
above the common rank are very civil and courteous, 
but the Jower kind are intolerably proud and inſalent; 
and the ſoldiety are the worlt of all, being given to 
all manner of vices, and ſome of them are dangerous aſ- 


ſaſlins. The women are kept here even more ſtrictly 


than they are in Portugal, not having the liberty of ſtir- 
ring out unleſs on Sundays and holydays to — and 
to which they are obliged to repair by. break af day; 
and the huſbands carry their jealouſy to ſuch a height, 
that they make it a point of honour to ſtab or poiſon 

their WA; if they catch them a tripping. Fe 
Rio de Janeiro, on a river of the lame name, about 
two leagues, from the main ocean, is a rich and populous 
t is likewiſe called St. Sebaſtian, and has a moſt 


city. 
INNER „ well guarded ; which is very much re- the 
ſorted to _ the, Portugueſe, on account of the gold 


and diamonds that are found in the neighbourhood. The 
appellation. of Rio de Janeiro was given to this town 
| 1 — John 5 Salis, who firſt diſcovered it in the month 


Lenne, the chief town of the province to which 
gives name, is à very. conſiderable place. It is alſo 
called Rerief, or Arrarife, from a neighbouring harbour 
4 that name, which is now the ſtrongeſt in all Braſil, 
a number of forts being erected all round, and the ac- 
cals/ naturally ſo intricate and dangerous, by reaſon. of 
the concealed racks, ſands, and little iſlands about it, 
that the aſſiſtance of a ſkilful pilot is abſolutely neceſſary 
avoid them. Hence the name Fernambuco would 
fem on be ent contraction of Inferno Boco, or the 


An are many more towns in Brafil,. and. 58 of 
them conſiderable.z as Olinda, in the province of Fer- 
namhuco z Paraiba, St. Vincent, Tamota, or Tamarica, 
and Sierra, in the provinces fo named; Belem, or Para, 
in the province of Paria; and Maragnano, in an iſland 
and captainry; of that name, towards the northern ex· 
tremity of Braſil. 

About 30 miles north of the province of Se. Vincent, 
Which! is the moſt ſoutherly of Braſil, lies the little repub- 
lic of St. Paul, . — * lofty mountains and. thick 


foreſts. This ſtate was originally compoſed of outlaws 
from all the neighbouri onies, Spaniards, Portugueſe, 
Creoles, Meſtiaces, M — and Negroes, who took 


refuge on this ſpot, — lived at firſt without order, fo- 


ciety, faith, honour, or religion; prey ing upon each other, 
and ſubſiſting by mutual rapine, and the plunder of their 


neighbours ; but the inconveniences attending this way 


af Iife, and the danger to which it expoſed them, ſoon 
drove them into confederacies, and theſe; at laſt, pro- 
duced a regular democracy. If they were more numerous, 
they would be formidable to the Portugueſe colonies; but 
as they arg not reputed above 4 or 500, and want fire - 
arms, they give no apprehenſions, and 2 berg 
attempts axe made to reduce them. At preſents; this 
community claims entire independence; though they _ 
an annual tribute to the king out of their gold mines, ra- 
ther to e Commercial nefits than to acknowledge 
his ſoverei It was the tyranny of the Braſilian go- 
28 at gave birth to this little ſtate, which is at 
h groen ſo jealous of its liberty, that no ſtranger is 
NO to ſet Fad within its dominions, outlaws and run- [| 
— laves excepted. The convicts from Braſil are 
tranſported: to the iſland of St. Catherine's, which is ſuu - 
ated in 27 deg- 38 win, ſouth lat. and though appro- 
priated 10 8 is one of: chem . 
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— Oil, cheeſe, beef and pork ſalted; | 
lieu of which they V ate e old, ſugar, tobacco, ſnuff, | 


alſam of CapiVys hipeca- | 
| hung upon their lips or noſtrils, and bracelets: 


in 2 both of ſilk and * wheat harley, meal, | 
8 5 5 
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them. They have caciques who rule them in peace, 
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non — Brafil, cheacoccafulenbireribme ary 
the Tapuyers, and Topinamboys 
inhabit the northern, and the other the ſouthorn parts: 
The former are men of 2 ſtature, of 'a dark copper 
colour, their hair black, d hanging over their ſhoulders 3 
but they ſuſter no hir on their bodies or faces; wad and po 
almoſt naked. Their ornaments are, gl 


ſtones, 
feathers 
upon their arms: e np e 
feathers. 3 


The complexions of the T 
as their northern neighbours, who live nearer the line; 
and neither the ane nor the other as thoſe of the Africans, 
who lie under the ſame paraliels. | The native Braſilians 
are partly freemen, and partly flaves ; but the negro ſlaves 
are much more valuable, ane 2 more conſti- 
tut ion, and fitter ſor labour. 

The Braſil ians have been eee as 2 „n people, 


| devoid of all principles of religion, cruel in war, and ean- 


nibals, or devourers of human fleſh; but theſe ſtories art 
generally looked upon as fictions of the Port 
juſtify their cruel and inhuman treatment of them T 
believe in certain inviſible beings; the diſpenſers of 
and evil, the rewarders and puniſhers of virtue and 


after death they ſhall viſit their anceſtors, dwelling 
beyond the Andes; but they have no temples-. Their 


prieſts make them believe, that if they bring them offer- 


ings, thoſe inviſible beings, who give them food and all 

good thin ngs they enjoy, will proſper their affairs, but 
if — neglect this, ſome terrible misfortune will befall 
and 
Their towns are without walls, their 
ambuſcades, and their wea- 


lead them in war. 
mode of carrying on war is by 


e FM 
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Tu HE firſt 3 to Amazonia was mite by Gon= 
kralo Pizarro, brother to the Marquis Pizarro, who 

conquered Peru. For this enterprize he aſſembled 4 
veteran 9 including 150 troopers, and 4000 In- 


dians the latter were principally employed in carfying 
ndian thee 


the baggage and driving a great number of 1 p 
r 8 


— way. Thus us prepared, he ſet out from Quito about 
Chriſtmas, in A dreadful N. and 
a terrible ſtorm, , rent hea near 50 d greatly im- 
peded his march; and, what was w 
Indians died thro' the ſeverity of the weather, After fur- 
mounting innumerable difficulties, arrived at 4 pro- 
vince called Cumaco, where they found plenty of no | 
ſons, a great number of cinnamon trees, and mitiy naked 
inhabitants. Here Gonzalo left the principal pare 
people; taking with him only a few of the moſt active to 
ſearch for a paſs into the neighbouring country 
therto they had been enyeloped with mountains and woods, 
the latter of which they were forced to cut their way” 


through, and in” the former they endured anonima, 


hardſhips. 
rather be fancied than deſeribed, t 
thy had formerly paſſed, Here proviſions were'plenti 


the cacique, or king of the country, came in A peace 
able manner to welcome them, a_ . them pre. 


viſions. 


of the comin of thoſe Spa — 
Cumaco, and had dire&ed to 
and marks as ſets fe of nr way Oy Ie 
before them. 
freſhed aer chef journey, they marehed 
a great river, for the ſpace of 50 ei in 
1 found bag nor ford. 

enpth 
falls from . 
which cataract, or falling of the waters, makes a noe, 


by ſue traces 


that is heard above fix ans, e b gpl 21 = which, 
e 


F 


of whom the former 


e e 1 


bed 


and their notion with reſpect to a future: ſtate is; no 


„ many of his 


of his 
j for hi 


With fuch labours and ſuferings is theſs; whicl Wide... 
they came at w__ to a 
province, called Cuca, which was more populous than bl p 


In theſe parts they remained two months in expeRution 2 ; 
whom er. had left in 


"heir: companions being come ug And re- Ta 
WT + of 
mech way 


came to plads; where the whote river 
of à rock aboye 200 fathom high, 


.V 
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wonderful to ſee above 40 or 50 leagues lower, that im- 
menſe quantity of water conttactod and-ſtraitened within 
a channeh made-by one great rock... This channel is ſo 
narrow; that from one ſide to the other, it is not above 20 
ſeet wide; but fo high, that from the top where the Spa- | 
iards made their bridge, was 200 fathom from the water. 
ronzalo. Pizarro, and his captains, conſidering there was 
ſſage to be found over the river, and chat it 


na other 
was neceſſary to paſs to the other ſide, becauſe the country 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY.! | 
the Spaniards wereamazed, yet it was much more 


tb 


months, they at length met with certain Indians, who 
by ſigns, and ſome words which were underſtood by their 
Indian ſervants, gave them intelligence, that about ten 
days journey from thence; they would find a country well 
| — plentiful of proviſions, and abounding with gold 
and other riches, of Which they were jn purſuit; and 
further ſignified to them; that this coumtry was ſituated 
on the banks of another great river, which joined and 
fell into that wherein they now were. The Spaniards 
being encouraged with this news, Gonzalo Pizarro made 


was barten on that ſide where they were, agreed to make 
a bridge over the top of the rock. „ Saga: 
The Indians, on the oppoſite ſide; though few in num- 
ber, ſtoutly defended the paſs, but were driven from it 
by the ſue of the: muſſcets; and the paſs being now clear, 
the Spaniards fell to work on the bridge of timber, which 
coſt much labour before the firſt beam could be paſſed 
over to the oppoſite rock; by the help of which, a ſe- 
cond was more eaſily laid, and 2 _—_ d of | 
imber; ſo that by degrees they formed a bri | 
— both — 5 — paſſed: after this 
they marched by the ſide of the river over mountains ſo 
thick with wood, that they were forced to open their 
way again with the hatchet. I brough theſe difficulties 
they came at length to a country called Guema, where 
the: Spaniards, and their Indian ſervants, were forced to 
ſuſtain themſelyes with herbs and roots, and with ten- | 
der ſprouts of trees. Thus with famine and perpetual 
rains, manyiaf the Spaniards fell ſick and died. They 
arrived afterwards at a country, where the natives were 
more civiliaed than the former; ſor they eat maize, or 
Indian corn, and cloathed themſelves with garments of 
cotton; but fill the climate was ſubject to violent rains. 
While, they ſtaid in this place, they ſent out parties 
every way, to ſee if they could diſcover a better country; 
but they all returned with the ſame news, that they met 


| 


with nothing but wild mountains full of bogs, lakes and: point, none was more zealous than friar Gaſpar — 4 
and a young gentleman, a native of Badajoz, named Her 


mooriſh grounds, over which was no paſſage. Hereupon 
they reſolved to build a brigantine, or veſſel, to ferry over 
from one fide of the river to the other, which now was 
become two leagues broad: In order whereunto, the firſt 
thing to be done was to ſet up a ſmith's forge, for nails and 
ironwprk, which they made of the ſhoes of the horſes, they 
had. killed for food, and-ſome iron bars they had carried 
with them; but iron was now become more ſcarce than 


een ons eee nme 

+ Gonzalo Pizarro, though chief commander, was the 
Rrſt that laid his hand to the ax to hew down the timber, 
and to-make the charcoal, which was requiſite to forge the 
iron, and was always the — forward eres . 
though never ſo mean; that he giving a example, 
none might excuſe himſelf. The roſin, 4 —. iflued from 
certain trees, ſerved them inſtead of pitch, and their old 
ſhirts and rags were made uſe of inſtead of oakam, to 
. caulk the ſeams of their veſſel, which being in this man- 
ner finiſhed, they launched into the water with. great joy 
and triumph, imagining that here with 2 quickly 

eſcape, out of all their dangers and difficulties. But ãt 
proved otherwiſe, for a few days ſhewed the contraryʒ and 
gave them cauſe to repent that they had ever made it 
All che gold they bad gathered, which amounted to 
oye the value of 100,000, pieces of eight, with abun- 
dance of emeralds, ſome of which were of great value, | 
as alſo their iron and iron work, and whatſoever. was off 
any eſteem, they loaded in their veſſel; and ſuch as were. 


« ww 


| being already dead, and more Indians, who from 4000 


over 


upon 


to continue his voyage to the mouth of the river, and 
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his companions in their great diſtreſs; knowing how uſe- 


Franciſco de Orellana captain of his brigantine, or veſ- 
ſe}; and thereon put fifty foldiers on board, giving them 
orders to paſs down the ſtream to that place where the 
two rivers met, and that there leaving the he had 
then on board, he ſhould lade his veſſel with proviſions, 
and return towards them with all ſpeed imaginable, to re- 
lieve them in that great diſtreſs; many of the Spaniards 


were now reduced to half the number. cy 
According to theſe orders, Franciſco de Otellana en- 
tered on the voyage, and in the ſpace of three days, 
without oars or ſail,” only by force of the current, was 
carried to the confluence of the two rivers, mentioned 
by the Indians, but found no proviſions there: where- 
lana, pretending it was impoſſible to return to 
Pizarro againſt the ſtream, reſolved to ſet up for himſelf; 
and accordingly caſting off all eare and regard for Pi- 
zarro, and his companions then in diſtreſs, he reſolved 


then go over into Spain, and obtain the government of 
thoſe countries for himſelf: but this cruel reſolution was 
oppoſed by many of thoſe who were then with him, Who 
told him plainly, that he was not to exceed the orders of 
his captain-general, and that it was inhuman tòö forſake 


ful and neceſſary that brigantine was to them. In this 


mando Sanchez de Vargas, whom thoſe of the contrary 
opinion made their chief, and were ſo warm in their de- 
bates on this ſubject, that the quarrel had come to blows, 
had not Orellana, with fair words, appeaſed the tumult: 
however, he ſo artfully afterwards with thoſe 
who had oppoſed his intentions, that he enticed them all 
over to his party, and then rudely treated the poor friar, 
whom he had expoſed to the ſame famine and miſery, 
; (had it not been for reſpect to his habit and profeſſion) as 
he did Sanchez de Vargas, whom he left in that deſert, 
encompaſſed with high mountains on the one ſide, and a 
great river on the other, to periſh by famine 
Franciſco de Orellana afterwards found ſome proviſions 
amongſt the natives on the river below; but becauſe the 
women came out at firſt with their huſbands to oppoſe his 
landing, he gave it the name of the- River of Amazons. 
Proceeding yet farther down this river, they found theſe 
Indians more civil than the other, who, received them 
amicably, admiring the brigantine, and men ſo ſtrangely 
habited w Theſe CET the Spaniards -hoſpitably; and — 
niſhed them with as much proviſion as they had occaſion 
for. Orellana remained here, therefore, ſeveral weeks, 
and built another brigantine, ſor they were nach 
ſtreightened for room in the firſt; and having/ fitted it up 
as well as they were able, they adventured out to- ſea, ſail- 
ing along the coaſt of Caribbiana, about 200 leagues to 


the north ward, till they arrived at the. iſland of the Holy 


— 


weak and ſick, and not able to travel, were alſo put. on 
board. And now, after a journey almoſt af 200 leagues, 
they departed from this place; 4 * their courſe, down | 
e ftream, ſome. by water, and others by land, kecping 
ſuch a convenient diſtance from each other, that at,nzght 
they always joined and lodged. together, which journey 
was performed with great difficulty; for 01 


lor thoſe on the 
land were forced, to open a great” part'of the Way with | 
hatchet and bill, and thoſe. on the water were put to hard 
labour, to keep the veſſel, from being forcibhly carried 
down by the current from the company on ſhore. When 
at any time their paſſa 
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ge was interrupted by ſome moun- 
taip, ſo that they could not keep near the river, they 
then ferried to the other; fide by help of their veſſel, 
25 572 four canoes, they had made; but this was a; great 
hindrance to them, and very grievous to men ſtarving and 
periſhing with hunger. i”; 4270 7 hot 2271.5 e 
Having, 
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in this manner, trayelled for the Tpace of two II fortuntes before' he had ſailed 100 fes 


Trinity, having eſcaped ſuch dangers that they often gave 
themſelves over for loft. At this iſland, Orellana bought 
aſbip, with whicd. he failed, inte Spain, where he requelted 
his majeſty's. commiſſion, for the conqueſt and: govern- 
mon of the country, of the Amazons, as he was plesſed 

/ ile it. Fe abr 3 rin bt alba 
. male his enterprize appear the more deſiralle, he 
alledged, that it was a country abounding with gold, 
ſilver, and precious ſtones, and in teſtimony thereof, pro- 
duced the riches which he had brought with him; wbere- 
upon his majeſty granted the requeſt he made, fot the 
ernment of what he ſhould conquer there; and Qrel- 
ſana was joined by 500-valuhteers; the greateſt part of 
them briſk young gentlemen, and perſons. of - honour, 
with whom he embarked at St. Lucar, for the river. Ama- 
zon, in the year 1554 but he loſt one of his ſhips in his 
voyagethither,.and met with ſo many difficulties and mis- 
up the _ 
. _tnat 
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AME RTCA. 
that he abandoned the enterprize, and died in his return 
As to Gonzalo Pizarro, whom we left in ſuch diftreſs 
after Franciſco de Orellana ran away with the bri- 
gantine; he firſt built 10 or 12 canoes, and other floats 
to paſs from one fide of the river to the other, as'often 
as his march was interrupted by impaſſable mountains or 
moraſſes, and proceeded in that manner down the river, 
in hopes to meet the brigantine-they had diſpatched for 
iſions. At the end of two months they arrived at 
where the two rivers met; but inſtead of their 


the point 
bri 
they found only the honeſt Hernan de Vargas, who with 
conſtancy of mind, like a man of honour, had endured, | 
wich great reſolution, famine, and all the miſeries, to 
which he was expoſed in that ſolitude; and from him 

| received a particular account of the villainy of the 
4 jous Orellana, which Pizarro could ſcarce credit, 
Having hitherto entertained” an entire confidence in the 
man. 7 % | <+ : 
The general, however; putting a. face upon the 
matter, cheared up his men, _ 8 them with 
hopes of better fortune; telling them, that they ought, 
like Spaniards, to bear with equality of mind theſe la- 
bours and diſappointments; and yet greater, if any ſuch 
could be; that the more danger, the more honour, and 
the greater their renown would be in hiſtory, which 
would tranſmit the fame of their adventures down to fu- 
ture The ſoldiers; obſerving the chearfulneſs of 


their general, who had moſt cauſe to reſent Orellana's | 


_ uſage of him, took heart, and continued their march by 
the banks of the river, ſometimes on one fide; and ſome- 
times on the other, YONGE enn n , 

But the difficulty of carrying the hotſes bver upon 
foats (for there ſtill remained about 50 of their number) 
cannot be expreſſed, any more than the famine they were 
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gantine, and the proviſions they expected to meet with, 


41x Ws 
ordered them to ſail. 


2000 Indians 4 and in October 1037, 

up the river, under the command of 'Texeira,.a mariner of 
great ſxill and experience, who by the help of the eaſtetly 
wind, which generally blows here, failed up againſt the 
current, till he arrived at Les Reys, a town of Quito in 
Peru; and the river not being navigable hig 

veſſels, he left them there, and went h 4 
of Quito, where he was e by the Spaniſ 

zovernor, and furniſhed with Whatever he wanted to faci- 

tate his return to Braſil; and the governor ſent father De 
Acuna, and another Spaniſh jeſuit down the river yvith 
him, ordering them to embark for Spain, when they ar- 
rived at Braſil, and communicate the obſervations they 
ſhould make in this voyage to his Catholic majefty ; 
embarking again at Les Reyes, on the river Amazon, wi 
the two jeſuits, in the month of February, 163 
rived at Paria in Brafil, the December following; from 
whence De Acunaand his companion went over to Spain, 
and publiſhed a relation of their voyage in 1640, which 


to the ci 


is the beſt account of this river, and the countries border- 


ing upon it, that is extant. 
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Amazonia is bounded by Terra Firma on the north, by 


La Plata on the ſouth, by Braſil and the Atlantie Ocean 
on the eaſt, and by Peru on the weſt. It is 1200 miles in 
length, and 960 in breadth ; but this vaſt extent of coun- 
try is but little known; except along the banks of the 
great river Amazons, and towards the Braſilian frontiers. 
The river of Amazons is the largeſt in the world. Me 
riſes in the Cordelleres, and entreaſes in a moſt amazing 
manner as it proceeds towards the Atlantic, into which it 
diſſembogues itſelf by 84. channels. It winds, 5000 miles, 


| is ſeveral miles broad, and-near 40 fathoms deep. * 
particularly the rivers Reste, u. 


rivers fall into it, 


r for his 
city 
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expoſed to. However, the Indians who remained alive, 
ſerved their maſters with great faithfulneſs and affection 
in theſe extſemities, bringing them herbs, roots, and 
wild fruit; ſnakes, and other vermin they 
mountains; all which went down. with the Spaniards ; 
nor could they have ſubſiſted without ſuch kind of food. 
And now 
Peru, left the river, and took his way more to the north- 
ward, which proved ſhorter by 100 — than the way 


they came, but no leſs difficult, being forced to cut their 


way frequently through the woods ; and for want of other 
- proviſions, they now eat up all their remaining horſes 
and dogs; for the 4000 Indians, who uſed to purvey for 
them, all died in this expedition; and there were but 80 
Spaniards, who returned to Quito alive, and theſe almoſt 
without cloaths, and ſo ſun-burnt and emaciated with 
the fatigue and want of food, that their neareft friends 
ſcarce knew them ö | 


With ſuch inſupportable hardſhips and hazards did 


che firſt Spaniſh adventurers ſtruggle, in ſearch of gold, 
even when had before acquired enough, one would 
have thought, to have ſatisfied the moſt boundleſs avarice. 


- Gonzalo Pizarro, who was one of the proprietors of the 


mines of Potoſi, had not amaſſed leſs than 1,000,000 of 


- crowns before he entered upon this expedition. 
Peter de Orſua, who afterwards obtained a commiſ- 


ſion from the governor of Peru, in the year 1350, to 


\fubdue the provinces bordering on the river Amazon, 
embarked on the river Nauxa in Peru, with 700 armed 


Spaniards, and 2000 Indians, and failed down the ſtream | 


200 or 300 leagues,” till he came to the confluence of the 
two riyers' Amazon and Xauxa, and continuing his voy- 
age afterwards 200 leagues farther, was killed in a mu- 
of his men, which'put a period to that enterprize. 


Several other adventurers made the like attempts after- / 
+ wards; but moſt of them proved unfortunate, till two 
6 


--monks and ſeme ſoldiers, who ſet out with John de Pa- 
lacios from Quito in Peru, in the year 1635, and em- 
{.+barking on the river Amazon, where it firſt becomes 
nav igable, ſailed the whole length of it, till they arrived 
at Paria in Braſil, which lies on the ſouth fide: of the 
mouth of this 


Ae frinrs having iven an account of their voyage to 
the governor of Brafil, he ordered floops and boats to be 
provided, on Which he embarked 70 Portugueſe 
90 
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found in thoſe 


nzalo Pizarro, being reſolved to return to 


l 


reat river : but their captain John Pa- 


a 
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and Ml nu enn trot dams ts.» 
Though the Europeans have often viſited; none haye 
planted colonies in this country. The air is cooler here 
than could be well expected ſo near the equator, which 


| proceeds from the heavy rains, that occaſion the rivers xc 


overflow their banks one half of the year; and from the 


the air, which blows from. the Atlantic Ocean quite 
through the country, ſo ſtrong, that veſſels are thereby 
enabled to ſail. againſt the ſtream, and perform a voyage 
up the river of Amazons almoſt as ſoon as down it, 
| which. requires eight or ten months. Here are terrible 
ſtorms of thunder and lightning, during the time of the 
EEE 0:4 gt RT ot rf ep 
The face of the country is very beautiful, and the 
ſoil fertile, producing cocoa-nuts,'ananas or pine apples; 
guavas, . bananas, and other tropical fruits - cedar, iron- 
wood, ſo called from its weight and denſity, red wood, 
oak, ebony, logwood, and many other forts of dying 
woods and drugs; together with tobacco, cotton, ſugar, 
maize, caſſava root, yams, potatoes, ſarſaparill. And 
canela, on ſpuri 5 
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ious Cinnamon. 
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have vaſt numbers of. fiſh. of all ſorts in the rivers 
lakes; and, among others, manatees or ſca-cows,: 
are amphibious, and feed on the banks; and tortoiſes, 
of a large ſize and delicate taſte; hut the fiſhers. muſt 
de upon their guard againſt crocodiles, alligators, and 
The natives, like almoſt all the Americans, are of a 


and copper complexions. 


of the teeth and horns of wild beaſts, and their canoes 
are hollowed trees. . They ſpin and weave themſelyes 
cotton nents 3: and their houſes or huts are of wood, 
thatch, and clay. Their arms, in general, are darts 
and javelins, bows, and arrows, with targets of 8 

| a8 61 


er -ſkins, They are W archers, 


. 


- 


| cloudy weather, and ſhortneſs. of the days, which never 
| exceed twelve hours. A briſk. eaſterly wind alſo cools 
a 


They have ſtore of excellent honey, balm, wild fowl, 
and veniſon, in their woods, which alſo abound. with 
tigers, wild boars, buffaloes, &c. The honey is ex- 
quiſite, and the balm good againſt all wounds. Parrots 
are as numerous here as pigeons in England. They 


tar 


good ſtature, have handſome. features, long black hair, 
They * a_tafte for Roy 
imitative arts, eſpecially ſculpture and painting, and 
| good mechanics. Their cordage is made of the barks . 
trees, their ſails of cotton, their hatchets of tortoiſe: 
| ſhells or hard ſtones, their chiſſels, planes, and Wwimbles, 
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without bread or falt. The ſeveral nations are governed 
by their chiefs or caciques; for it is obſervable, that the 
monarchical form of rament_ hath prevailed almoſt 


the antient and modern barba- 
"rians, - requiring a leſs" tefined policy than the repub- 
Lean f The regalia by which the chiefs are diſ- 
tnguiſhed are, à crown of Tow Siathever 2 Gan of 
lions teeth or claws about their middle, and à wooden 
ſword in their hand. Both ſexes ſometimes wear mantles 
of the ſkins of beaſts, or cotton, but generally go naked. 
In ſome diſtriẽts the men thruſt pieces of cane — 
their ears, and under lips, and hang gl beads at'the 
iffle of their noſes, which bob to fro when they 
but in others, they wear plates of gold at their ears 
ad noſtrils. All theſe nations allow of -polygamy, or a 
plurality of wives and concubines ; and the women here, 
as in the other American nations, do the moſt laborious 
Work. worſhip the images of their antient heroes, 
or ſubordinate deities 3 but Wave rio ee or me. of 


prieſts among them. 


univerſally, both amon 
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iA or  Qurideana; has! the Atlantic 'Oczari 
on the north and eaſt, Amazonia on the fouth, and 


Terra Firma on the weſt, being 780 miles long, and || 


480 broad. It ig uſually divided into two parts, that 
is, the ſea coaſt and adjacent diſtrifts denominated 

- Caribeana Proper, and the interior country, called 
Guiana Proper. The Portu French, and Dutch, 

- have all ſettlements along this coaſt, which is low and 
marſhy, and ſubjet to inundations in the rainy ſea- 
* ſons. 1 CITE] 8227 Vt 

[The cintiond ſettlements of the French in Ginny 

"are i in the iſle of Cayenne, which lies 100 miles weſt of 

© Cape Orange, at the mouth of a river of the ſame name. 

It is 17 leagues in compaſs, well wooded/and watered, and 
_ excellently cultivated: At the eaſtern part is the town and 
fort of St. Lewis. The town contains upwards of 200 
| houſes, the fort has a good garriſon, and. near it is a toler- 
able harbour. 4 rench firſt eſtabliſhed themſelves 
"here in 163 . The place waz afterwards poſſeſſed alter - 
mately by Engliſh, 

- whom ſucceeded the Dutch; but wy apart finally: pre- 
Vailed, and ſtill keep it. 

Dutch Guiana was formerly the property of the Eng- 
- liſh, who made ſettlements at Surinam, where a kind of 
corrupt Engliſh is ftill ſpoken by the n The 

5 took it in the reign of Charles t Secon d; 
and it was ceded to them by treaty in 1674, in 2 
for what they had pang” in the „ 
New York; 

I be land, 50 bes up the country from the ſea cons, 
is flat; and, during the rainy ſeaſons, covered two feet 
high with water. This renders it. inconceivably fertile, 
the earth, for 12 inches deep, being a ſtratum of perfect 

manure: an attempt was once made to carry ſome of it to 
Barbadoes; but the wood-ants fo much injured the veſſel, 
that it was never repeated. The exeeſſive richneſs of the 

_ © foil is an difadyantage,' for the canes are too huxuriant to 

make good ſugar 3 and; therefore, naps. bop anne 

” . cond crop, are cotiverted into rum 
| but they are ſmal] 


| 


There are ſome trees on this x 
7 a low, co chiefly of a ſmall ſpecies of palm, in- 
teme with 2 leaf near 30 feet long, and three feet 
| Js . at 
of running- water, wit 

Fedder imwaid; 2 ry tiſes, and che foil, though 
till fertile, is leſs durable. 
valuable timber, that are always green; and; there are 
by - fome fandy-hills, though no mountains; in the French 


- tertitories, however, there ars mountains, ne | 
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5 people. 1/353 neon -D 
In this country the hone is ſeldom di 
trade-winds by day, che land breezes in dhe evening, 
and the invariable length of: the nr 
deus, refreſh the air, noting wen 1 ne pow 
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t is covered with foreſts of 
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then by the French again, to 
g co war, hunt and fiſh 2, the women look after domei- 
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"I — in killing and preſerving birds for the cabinets of 


mou * 


can always find 
danger or toil. 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OFT GEOGRAPHY. 
kill fiſh in the water with their arrows, which they eat 


' Beſides trees and plants common to other countries, 
the Simaraba tree, peculiar to Guiana, is eſteemed . a ſpe- 
cific in dyſentries. Fhe carunce is a pernicious nut, the 
powder of which the Indians conceal under their nails till 
they have an opportunity of putting it into the ol E 
drink of thoſe they wiſh to poiſon. - 

One of the moſt famous animals of Guiana is the 
laubba, an amphibious creature, about the ſiae of a ſmall 
pig. The head and feet are like thoſe of a pug· dog, but it 
is without a tail. The monkies of this country are innu- 
merable, and their ſpecies many. Here are bats twice as 
large us ours, and without a tail. Moſt people in Guiana 
ſleep in hammocks, as more ſecure from ſerpents and poi- 
ſonous inſects; but this does not ſecure them from the 
bats which approach any part of the body that is unco- 
'vered; generally the feet, open a vein, and ſuck the blood 
till they are ſatisfied. There is alſo peculiar to Guiana a 
large venomous toad, called the pipa. Its young are bred 
in the back of the male, bene the female ate apoio 


| Pere + is a great na beautiful irds in Guiana, 
bas moſt of them are common to it with other coun- 
tries, and have been often defcribed. Several perſons in 
the Dutch colony employ themfelves, and their 3 on 
uro 
Moſt of the fiſhes of Guiana alſo are common — 
with other countries; among the wandte, the are or 
— — N 
Guiana abounds in ſerpents, of various kinds. There 
is one ſort not venomous; that meaſures ſometimes above 
30 feet in length, and three in circumference. It has a 
taper tail, armed with two claws, like thoſe of a dung- 
hill cock. Small deer have been found in their ſto- 
mach. IT bere are alſo ſome of thoſe called amphis 
bana. ; ; * 
The inſects of, Guiana areinnumentble;.cowi owing to the 
conftant warmth and humidity of the climate; but the 
moſt remarkable are ſuch as are well known, 1 Hove 
yy often deſeribed. * 
Tue inhabitants of * are Shin, natives,: who. are 
of a reddiſn brown, or negroes and Europeans, or 2 
mixed progeny of theſe in various combinations. The 
natives are divided into different tribes, more or leſs en- 
lightened, and poliſhed, as they are more or leſs remote 
from the ſettlements of the Europeans. Aae allow 
polygamy, and have no diviſion of lands. The men 
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tie affairs. The arms are bows, arrows, clubs, and 
poiſoned. darts blown through a reed. They go almoſt 
naked, excepting upen particular occaſions 3 K — they 
ornament their heads with feathers. I hey are chearful, 
bumane, and friendly; but timid and addicted to drink- 
ing.” Their houſes are quadrangular, conſiſting of four 
es with croſs poles, and are covered with leaves. 


They ſet them up; pull them down, and carry the whole 


. 
. 


with them at pleaſure; as their dwellings are light, and 
their lives ambulatory... They believe in a ſupreme; God, 
a miſchievous ſpirit or devil, and have ſome notions of 
a future ſtate. They bury their dead naked, and get 
drunk at the funeral to bury their ſorrows; when the 
body has. been interred, a ſufficient time for the fleſh. to 
be rotten, they take up the bones, diſtribute them 
among the relations, and friends of the defunct, and 
dw, t drunk to teſtify, their reſpect for the memory 
of the deceaſed. Their wants are eaſily ſupplied, and their 
vices are but few. Continence before marriage is not 
conſidered as 2 virtue; a man cares not whether the wo- 
man he marries is a virgin or not; but no injury is 
ſo ſurely revenged as the infidelity of a wife, 
Nothing is cultivated here by the natives but plantains, 
caſſava, and yams; and one month's cultivation is ſuffi- 
cient for all theſe. The men are all hunters, and they 
e or fiſh, if they prefer it, without 
hey dreſs it by boiſi ing, either in water 
or in the juice of caſſaya, and ſeaſon it very high with 
kyan, or red pepper. The only ſet time of eating is the 
evening, when return from hunting; in general, 
they eat when they are hungry. They ſcarce know ſalt; 
but ſometimes preſerve animal food by ſmoke- drying it. 
Their drink is water or a fermented liquor, prepared 
from the plantain, called pievoree; when they have 
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indolence and improvidence, by preventing a conſtant + 
ſupply, become public and private bleſſings. Mr 
As the ſupplying the wants of nature in ſo fertile and 
| country takes up but a ſmall portion of their 
"time, they fill up the intervals by various” amuſements: 
they bathe and ſwim in the rivers, in large companies, 
ſeveral times a day, without diſtinction of ſex ; and they 
ſwim ſo well, that they may almoſt be reckoned among 


amphibious animals. At other times they viſitzeach ö 


other, and are mutually entertained wittr the ſimple oc- 
currences of their lives,” and a great variety of fables, 
which are merry, ſignificant, and moral. - Sometimes 
they dance,.ang frequently burſt into immogerate laugh- 
ter; and 2 they recline indolently in their ham- 
mocks, where they not only ſleep, but eat, converſe, and 
play, blow a kind of ruſtic flute, pluck out the hair 
of their beards, or admire themſelves in ([goking- 
glaſſes. ä 
, The women ſuffer nothing. in child- birth, which is 
attended neither with danger or pain. The mother and 
child, immediately after delivery, are plunged into the. 
water, and the next day-ſhe returns to her domeſtic em- 
ployment, as if nothing had happened. The children 
are fed, and during their infancy no other care is taken of 
them; none are ſickly or deformed: the boys, as they 
grow up, attend the father in hunting, and the girls aſſiſt 
the mother. In old age, they become wrinkled; but ne- 
ver either bald or grey. As they have no method of com- 
puting time to any number of years, their age cannot be 
aſcertained ; but there is ſufficient reaſon to conclude, 

- chattheirx Hives are eng ard art 
In all their traffic with each other, or with Europeans, 
they eſtimate every thing by their preſent want of it; 
they will at one time demand a hatchet, for what ano- 
ther me they will exchange for a fiſh- hoo. 
This blameleſs and happy people live together upon 
terms of perfect equality, having no diſtinction but of 
age, or perſonal merit; neither have they any diviſion of 
"property's each amicably participates the ample bleſſings 
of a delightful and extenſive 2 envy, fraud, and 
violence are precluded, natural deſires are immediately 
and innocently indulged, and government rendered wholly 

Uunifebelarys e anc 35 IT nt ng tg att Yo 
The ftates of Holland, to whom the colony of Suri- 
nam originally belonged, made it over to the Dutch Weſt- 
India company; but that company not being in a condi- 


— 


tion to ſend thither the neceſſary ſupplies; made over | 


third part of their ſhare to the magiſtrates of Amſterdam, 


and another third part to Mynheer Van Aarſens, lord of 
Sommelſdyk. Hence this colony is the joint property 1 othe 


of the Weſt· India company, the city of Amſterdam, and 
the lord of Sommelſdyk, but the ſoverei 2 inveſted 
Vinithe'ftates-general.” Accordingly five directors of this 
colony are choſen by the city of Amſterdam, four by the 
Weſt- India company, and one by the lord of Sommelſ- 
-dyk; but the governor muſt be approved by the ſtates- 
general, as well as by the directors. The whole colony 
s at preſent in a very ſiouriſſing condition, and carry on 

2 great trade in various commodities. 


SDurinam; che capital, gives mime to the adjacent diſtrict | 


100 miles round. It ſtands on à river of the ſame name, 
vrhich is navigable for near 100 miles up the country, 
and n by ſeveral forts; particularly Zelandria, 
about ſix miles from the entrance; near which fortreſs is 
the ſmall town of Paramairambo nie 

To che north-weſt of Surinam diſtrict lies that of 


, 


1 


and farther ſtill to the north-weſk, are the colonies and 
| mtlornennts ef Eſequibo. 4 50 
* * 3 * * * 
Previous to the cbncluſion of our defcription of S6inth 
America, we ſhall inſert a character of the inhabitants 
in general, from an account of a voyage to, and journey 
through its principal countries, by a learned and inge- 
ee angfl who was ſent thither by order of his 
moſt Chriſtian, and perfected what he had undertaken 
by the permiſſion of his moſt Catholic, majeſtꝛ. 
5 All 10 ancient natives of the country (ſays * 8 
gentlemap) are tawny, of a colour ſomewhat reddi 
and more or leſs char, Thiswar 5 K 0rd] in the 
complexion is probably owing chiefly to the "lifferent 
temperature of the air, in the ſeveral climates they in- 


habit} vatying from the intenſe heat of the torrid zone, to 
| the nipping cold, cauſed by the 2 the ſnows. 


This diverſity of climes, with that of woody countries, 
plains, mountains, and rivers, as alſo the difference of 
their diet, and the little correſpondence the neighbouring 
nations have with each other, with à thbulandFoth 
cauſes, muſt neceſſarily have produced great variety in the 
ſeveral oceupations and euſtoms of theſe people. Beſides, 
it may eaſily be imagined, that a nation, who have been 
Chriſtians, and ſubject to the crown of Spain and Portu- 
gal for an age or two, muſt inevitably have learned ſome 
of the manners of their conquerots; and conſequently 
that an Indian who lives in a tawn or village af Peru, 
muſt differ from a ſavage in the inner parts of the conti- 
nent, and even from à new inhabitant of the Miſfions 
lately ſettled on the banks of the Maranon. It would be 
needful therefore, in order to give any one an exact idea of 
the Americans, to make almoſt as many deſcriptions as 
there ate nations among them. Ne all the 
European nations, though differing r. themſelves in 
tongues, manners, and cuſtoms þ: would *#il have ſome- 
what in common to all of-themlin'the:eyes/of> an Aſia- 
tic, who ſhould examine them attentively: ſo; alli the 
American Indians of the ſeveral countries, which I have 


had an opportunity of viſiting in the courſe of my tra- 


vels, have ſeemed to me to have certain touches of reſem- 
- blance, in common with each other; and ſome ſlight 
particularities excepted, which it is ſcarce poſſible for a 
traveller who only has a tranſient view of things to ob- 
ſerve, methought I perceived all of them at the bottom 
to be of one common temper, whereof inſenſibility is the 
baſis; which, whether it ought to be honoured with the 
name of apathy, or branded with that of ſtupidity, I 
to decide. 150 2541 nf} nut eib an 
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"Berdjcay (hich"derives' in appellation-of-a navigable : 


* 


This proceeds undoubtedly from the ſmall number of 
their ideas; which extend no farther than their neceſſities. 
Gluttons euen to voracity, when they have wherewith to 
ſatisfy themſelves; yet moderate when they needs muſt, 
even to ſhifting without any thing, or ſeeming to deſire 
aught. Puſillanimous and cowardly to the laſt degree, if 
drunkenneſs does not tranſport them; enemies to Iabour; 
unmoved by any incentive to glory, honor, or gratitude; 
| wholly intent upon the object that is before them, and al- 
ways determined thereby, without any regard to futurity. 
Incapable of foreſight and reflection; giving themſelves 


ſup, when not under reſtraint, to a childiſh joy, which 


they expreſs by ſkipping about, and immoderate fits of 
laughter, without either meaning or deſign; thus they 
paſs their lives, without thought; and grow old without 
having taken leave of infancy, all the failings whereof 
they retain.“ ni 098k; e 01% e e er 
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Ceo a enters Spain 
lie an innumerable multitude of Mlands, called 
the Weſt-Indies; and which, ſuch. as are worth 


'- cultivation, now belong to five European powers, 


mark.” Theſe iſlands lie in the form of a bow, or ſemi- 
circle, ſtretching almoſt from the coaſt of Florida north, 
to the river Oroonoko, in the main continent of South 
America. Some call them the Caribbees, from the firſt 
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ricanes, the moſt terrible calamity to which the Area 
tants of theſe iſlands are ſubject. One of thefe deſtr 
at a ſtroke the labours of niany years, and extinguiſhes 
the moſt exalted hopes of the planter. It is a ſudden and 
violent ſtorm of wind, rain, thunder and lightning, at- 
tended with a furious ſwelling of the ſeas, and ſametimes 
with an earthquake; in ſhort, with every circumſfance, 
which the elements can aſſemble, that is terrible and de- 

ſtructive. Firſt, they ſee, as the prelude to the enſuing 
havoc, (whale: fields of ſugar canes whirled into the air, 
and ſcattered over the face of the country. The ſtrongeſt 
trees are torn up by the roots, and driven about like ftub- 
ble; their windmills are ſwept away in a moment; their 
utenſils, the fixtures, the ponderous copper- boilers, ' and 
ſills of ſeveral hundred weight, are wrenched from the 
—＋ and battered to pieces; their houſes are no pro- 
tection, the roofs are torn. off at one blaſt; whilſt the 
rain, which. i in an hour riſes hve feet, ruſhesin upon thee 


with an ĩrreſiſtible violence. 


A hurricane comes on either i in the quarter, or at che 
full change of the moon. If it comes at the full moon 


lit will be foreknown by the following figns. Lhat day 
you will ſee the {ky very turbulent: you will obſerve the 


ſun more red than at other times : you; will perceive a 


dead. calm, and the hills clear of all: hoſe clouds and 


miſts which uſually hover about them. In the clefts of 


nig ' 
ns to be perceived, which blows 
as it were from its centre, toward 
- the ſea, ue all points: — —, once. By the 
e: prov idenc in the diſpoſing of things it 
- in; that when-thefun has made a gear progreſs towards the 


; draws after him ſucha vaſt body of clouds as ſhield the 
: from/his direct bæams ; and, diſſolving into rain, cool 
che air, and refreſii the chumtry Wau with the long 
drought, which generally; by dee from whe begining ſ 
1 — — — 10 1 
theſe rains! am ſalutary againſt the Serge | 


the earth, and in the wells, you hear a hollow r 

ſound, like the ruſhing of a great wind. At night. the 
ſtars ſeem much larger than uſual, and ſurrounded, with 
2 ſort of burs; the north-weſt ſky has a black and me- 
nacing look ; the ſea emits a flrong ſmell, and riſes into 
vaſt waves, often without any wind; the wind itſelf now 
forſakes its uſual ſteady eaſterly ſtream, and ſhiſts about 


he || tothe weſt; from whence it ſometimes biowa with inter- 


miſſions violently — — for abdut-two hours at 
— 4 The moon fis ſurrounded Wiha great 
bur, and ſometimes the ſun has the ſame ap 


pearange. 
Theſe are ſigns which the Indians of — N 
E congrepnetiagererk 


of an — we 


2 —— 

the ana ing violence with which 

— Md of water ' poured —— 

* prodigious impetueſity . the verse riſe in: a: moment; 
new rivers and lakes are formed ; and in 4 fhort:time. all 
the low country is under water. Hence it is, that the 
rivers which bave their ſource within the tropics, ſwell 
and overflow their banks at a certain ſeaſon; and ſo miſ- 


| but the Po 


the Wes Indies — 1 


Tbe grand ftaple 


— 
. H gar; this commodity was: — — to the Greeks 


and Romans, though it un made in China, in very early 
times, from © whence we had othe firſt knewledge of it; 
eſe were the firſt whor's [en 
| America, and brought i it into requeſt, as one of the ma- 
terials of a very univerſal luxury in Europe. It is not 
ſettled whether the cane, from which this ſubſtance is 


taken were the antients in their idea of the torrid zone, 
eee . 
a continual and fervent heat, and to be for thg 
uninhabitable ; when, in reality, ſome of the Jar 
rivers in the world have 2 courſe within its limits 
and the moiſture is one of the greateſt inconyeniendies 
of the climate in ſeveral places. 
The rains make the only diſtinction of ſeaſons in the 
Weſt- Indies; * A the whole year round; 
have no cold, ſnow, and ſeldom any 
hail ; EE tint nth they are 
very violent, A I large and 


— 


extracted, be a native of America, or brought hither 
the Pertugnete, from Lydia - and the | coaſt of 
ca; but — the matter may be, in the be- 


— qjiing th made the moſt, as they ſtill do the beſt 
| 


which comes to market in this part of the 
world. The juice within the ſugar-cane is the moſt 
lively, elegant, and leaſt cloying ſweet in nature; 
and which, ſucked raw, has proved extremely nutri- 
tive and wholeſome. From the molaſſes rum is diſ- 
tilled, and from the? ſcummings of the ſugar, a meaner 
ſpirit is procured. Rum finds its market in North Ame- 
rica (where it is conſumed by the Engliſh inhabitants, 


0 or r employed in the Indian trade, or dittri uted from thence 
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to the fiſhery of Newfoundland; and the African com- 
merce); beſides what comes to Great Britain and Ire- 


land. However, a very great quantity of molaſſes is 


taken off raw, and carried to New England, to be diſtil- 


led there. The tops of the cane, and the leaves which grow 


upon the joints, make very good provender for their cat- 


tle, and the refuſe of the cane, after grinding, ſerves for 


fire; ſo that no part of this excellent plant is without 
its uſe. mY a | 

They compute that, when things are well managed, 
the rum and molaſſes pay the charges of the — 


and the ſugars are clear gain. However, by the particu- 


lars we have ſeen, and by others which we may eaſily 


imagine, the expences of a plantation in the Weſt Indies 


are very greats and the profits at the firſt yiew precarious; 
for the chargeable articles of the wind-mill, the boiling, 
cooling, and diſtilling houſes, and. the buying and .ſub- 
ſiting a ſuitable number of ſlaves. and cattle, will not 
ſuffer any man to begin a ſugar plantation of any conſe- 
quence, not to mention the purchaſe of the land, which 
is very high, under a capital of at leaſt 50001, Neither 
is the life of a planter, if he means to acquire a fortune, 
a life of idleneſs and luxury; at all times he muſt keep 
a watchful eye upon his overſeers, and even overſee him- 
ſelf occaſionally. But at the boiling ſeaſon, if he is 
properly attentive to his affairs, no way of life can be 


more laborious, and more dangerous to the health ; from. 


a conſtant attendance day and. night, in the extreme 
united heats. of the climate, and ſo many fierce furnaces; 
add to this, the loſſes by hurricanes, earthquakes, and 
bad ſeaſons; and then conſider when the ſugars are in 
the caſk, that he quits the hazard of a planter, to engage 
in the hazards of a merchant, and ſhips his produce at 
his on riſ. Theſe conſiderations might make one be- 
lieve that it could never anſwer to engage in this buſineſs; 
but notwithſtanding all this, there are no parts in the 
world, in which great eſtates are made in ſo ſhort a time, 
from the produce of the earth, as in the Weſt: Indies. 
The produce of a few ſeaſons generally provide 
inſt the ill effects of the worſt, as the planter is ſure 
a ſpeedy and profitable market for his produce, which 
has a readier ſale than perhaps any other commodity in 
the world. . | | 
Large plantations are generally under the care of a 
manager, or chief overſeer, who has commonly a falary 
of 150]. a year, with overſeers under him in propor- 
tion to the greatneſs of the plantation, one to about 30 
negroes, and at the rate of about 40 l. Such planta- 


_— 


tions too have a furgeon at a fixed ſalary, employed to 


take care of the negroes which belong to it. But the 
courſe which is the leaſt troubleſome to the owner of the 


eſtate is, to let the lands with all the works, and the 


ſtock of - cattle and ſlaves, to a tenant, who gives ſecu- 
rity for the payment of the rent, and the keeping up re- 
pairs and ſtock. The eſtate is r eſtimated to 
ſuch a tenant at half the neat produce of the beſt years; 
ſuch tenants, if induſtrious and frugal men, ſoon make 
good eſtates for themſelves. | pF car; 3 
The negroes in the plantations are ſubſiſted at a very 
eaſy rate. This is generally by allotting to each family 


of them a ſmall portion of land, and allowing them two 


the whole not exceeding 408. a year, and the profit of 


days in the week, Saturday and Sunday, to cultivate it: 
ſome are ſubſiſted in this manner, but others find their ne- 
groes with a certain portion of Guinea and Indian corn, 
and to ſome a ſalt herring, or a ſmall portion of bacon 
or ſalt pork a day, All the reſt of the charge conſiſts in 
a cap, a ſhirt, a pair of breeches, ſtockings and ſhoes; 


their labour yields 10 or 12 J. The price of men ne- 
groes upon their firſt arrival is from 33 to 36 l. women 
and grown boys about 508. leſs; but ſuch negro families 
as are acquainted with the buſineſs of the iſlands generally 
bring about 40 l. upon an average one with another, and 
there are inſtances of a ſingle: negro. man expert in buſi- 
neſs bringing 150 guineas, and the wealth of a planter 
Fs oy y computed from the number of {laves he poſ- 


= 1 


Traders there make a very large profit upon all they 


ſell, but from the numerous ſhipping. conſtantly arriving 


from Europe, and a: continual ſucceſſion of new. adven- 
turers, each of whom carrying out more or leſs as ven- 


ture, the Weſt India market is frequently overſtocked; 


money muſt be raiſed, and goods ate ſometimes fold at ¶ removed themſelves i 
11 Ef 90 | | | ps N 5 N 
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prime col or under. But thoſe who can afford to ſtore * 
their goods, and wait for a better market, acquire fortunes 
equal to any of the planters. All kinds of handicraft- ; 
men, eſpecially carpenters, - bricklayers, braziers, and 
coopers, get very great encouragement. But it is the 
| misfortune of the Weſt Indies, that phyſicians and ſur- 
eons even outdo the planter, and merchant, in accumu- 
lating riches. 4 6+ — | 


Before we proceed to deſcribe the Weſt- Indian and 
American Iſlands, it may not be improper to give the ſol- 
lowing table of the chief of them, which will exhibit 
at one view their names, length, breadth, principal 
towns, and to whom they belong. | ; 


__WEST-INDIAN ISLANDS. | 
Iſlands. [Len Bro Chief towns. Belonging to 
Jamaica 140 0 Kingſton Great Britain 2 

Barbadoes [_21 14\Bridgetown [Ditto 
StChriſto pher 200 7 Baſſer terre D.] o 
Antigua I 201 20 8t. John's . 


Nevis and j Each ef Charles- Town Ditto 21 
Montſerrat EW Plymouth - Ditto 
Barbuda 20 12 7 5 [Ditto We 
Anguilla "1 18] 50 
Dominica , | 28 12) Fo r 
St. Vincent 24 18 Kingſton Ditto 
Granada © | 30] 15'St- George's Ditto 
Tobago 1 32 9 8 Ditto 2 

Cuba 1700 7olHavannah Spain 55 

HHitpaniola 450 150 8t. Domingo Ditto & France 
Porto Rico 1100 40 Porto Rico Spain 2 

| Trinidad 90 F Ditto | | 
Viargarieta, | 40] 24 FF 
Martinico 755 3olSt. Peter's F rance 
[Guadaloupe 1 "45|_38(Baile-terre Ditto 52 
dt. Lucia | | 23! 12 e 
8 w | Ditto FF af 
[Decats, md enter Dive | | 
Maragalante . 1 /able. . wp 576 Dienen 
St. Euſtatia |  29|circ| ne Bay uten 
Curaſao 3 10 W 
St. Thomas 15 eireſ — Anas 

| St. Croix 30 10 Baſſe-End _ [Ditto _ 


XMERICAN ISLANDS. | 


Newfoundland [350/200|Placentia _ TGreat Britain |, 
[Cape Briton 100 80 Louiſburg = Ditto | THI 

St. John's 501 30{Chariotte Town Ditto 

The Bermudas[20,000 aer St. George ons Þ 
The Bahamas EN ö 
ere, . 
Juan eee eee * e 
Fuera I Ditto . ö 
Chiloe | 12! 17 Caſtro E 5 wo 


e 
BRITISH WEST-INDIAN ISLANDS. 
148... I. JAMA Sa een eee 
JAMAICA, the largeſt of the Engliſh Weſt-Indian-- 
iſlands, was firſt difcovered by the great Columbus 
in the year 1694, but at that time he did not attempt to 
make any ſettlement. there. Some years after, in his 
fourth expedition, he was caſt aſhore here by a ſtorm: 
the loſs of his ſhips putting it out of his power to get 
away, he implored the 3 of the ſavages, and 
received from them all the help of a natural compaſſion: 


but theſe people, who planted only for their on ne- 

ceſſities, were tired with maintaining ſtrangers who put 

them in danger of ſtarving by a famine, and therefore 
inſeaſibly from the neighbourhood. 

| e 


4 A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM-OF GEOGRAPHY: 


The Spariiards no age any meaſure witihe In- Mat it contained 18,000 perſons, ho had Ane ac other 
dians, and ſoon grew —— 23 to take up arms trade but their depredations on the Spaniards. Sir IL ho- 
againſt their commander. Columbus, forced to yield || mas Modiford, a rich planter of Barbadoes, was then go- 
to their threats to get out of a deſperate fituation, took | vernor, who came to Jamaica to increaſe his poſſeſſians : 
the advantage of one of thoſe appearances of nature, be introduced in this iſland. the art of 6 Of 
where a man of. genius ſometimes bndsa reſource, pardon- || planting cacao-trees,. and he erected ſalt-works. - i at- 
able through neceſſity. His aſtronomical knowledge in- ¶ tention to encourage culture and induſtry. could dot wake 
formed him that there would ſoon be an eclipſe of the ¶ the people of Jamaica give up their maritime expeditions; 
moon ; be deſired all the caciques to aſſemble e together 1 adventurers of all kinds increaſed the croud of theſe ro- 

| 

| 


to hear fram him ſome things very important to their [7;mantic pirates, who often deſerved the appellation of he- 
faſety. When he was in the midſt of them, aſter ha = toes, known by the name of Pres- booters and Buccaneers; 
them for their cruelty with which fi they infeſted whole Weſt-Indian Sea, and laid waſte 
him and his companions to periſh, © Io puniſh you for all the coaſts of the New World. The plunder of Mex 
it,” ſaid he with an air of i ion, © the God whom || ico and Peru was always carried to Jamaica, both by the 
3 adore i is going to * u one of his moſt 2 natives and ſtrangers: they found in this iſland a greater 
PENCE | ſee the moon redden, felicity, received more protection and liberty than elſe- 
— and ref — you ds 58 is only the pre of where, both to — and to fpend, at their own 
es, if you perſiſt in refuſing to give me || pleaſure, the booty they had acquired in cheir courſes. 

I= of 1 had hardly ceaſed ſpeaking, when || There the extravagance of their debaucheries ſoon-plung- 


2K. 


was accompliſhed ; ho ht was | ed them into diſtreſs. This only ſting of their cruel . 

vages ; they thought th — deſtroyed, |} and bloody induftry made them wor RF combats and 

2 and promiſed every 3 * to new prey. eee —— 
declared to them, that heaven, 3 with their te- nual changes of fortune, and enriched itſelf by the vices 


| pentance, had appeaſed its wrath, and that nature was which were the origin and ruin of their » wa and 
going wo reſume its courſe. After this moment provi- || when' this lawleſs race was deſtroyed by its-own activity, 
arrived from all parts, and Columbus had every || theſe ſame treaſures became the baſe of a new opulence, 
he could wiſh for till his by the help they offered to increaſe the plantations and 
pas Spain had the property of Ja- |} productions, or to open a contraband trade with the Spa- 
maica to Columbus, who gave it the preference to all f niards. On the whole, in whatever point of view any 
| the other parts, on account of its populoufneſs and happy || one conſiders Jamaica, it will be found that England 
fituation : he called it the Sicily of the Indies. Don {| owes the keeping of it, as well as the means which de- 
rn with the title r e eee 
of duke de la Vega, from the city of t. Jago de la  Neers. 
' him, and which became its capital. f} Jamaica is the largeſt of all the Britiſh Weſt-India 
Don Diego had cauſed about 100 Indians to go over — | INlands. It extends from 75 deg. 5357 min. to 78 deg. 
St. Domingo, under the conduct of Juan d Eſquimel; 37 min. weſt longitude, 4. from 17 deg. 48 min-. 10 


others ſoon followed them, but in a few years after they if 18 deg. 50 min. north latitude.. It — aatles 
all deſerted the iſland. . in length and 60 in breadth, where broadeſt ; but being 
- The 8 had built ſeveral other cities here, but || of an oval form, it grows narrower at each end. Is.is 


| » erected on the dead remains. of the | ſituated about 36 leagues to the ſouth of Cuba, and 39 
Indians, fell to decay as faft as the depopulation increaſed; | leagues to the weſt of St. Domingo: theſe. two large 
ani the ravagers were convinced that the iſland produced {| iſlands defend it from the winds which deſolate the Atlan- 
they. were ſoon reduced to that of St. Jago de {| tic, whilſt the number and diſpoſition of its harbours 
which then conſiſted of 1700 houſes, four Pat it in a condition to carry on a great trade with either 
and an abbey. The inhabitants of this city, I theſe and the other iſlands of the Weſt- Indian ſea, or 
| into the indoſence that follows tyranny after [| with the continent. There are about 16 principal har- 
contented themſelves to live on ſome planta- || bours, beſides 30 bays, roads or good anchoring places. 
tions, whoſe overplus they ſold to the ſhips which Though this ſituation may expoſe it to the inſults af its 
by their coaſts. The whole people of che iſland, col- too powerful neighbours, it at the ſame time facilitates - 
lected into a ſmall 2 which nouriſhed this uſeleſs {| the entrance of the ſuccours the mother — has ac 
race of deftroyers, was to 1500 flaves commanded {} all times laviſhed on it. | 
by as many tyrants ; when the Engliſh coming at laſt to | With reſpect to the climate of Jamaica, there is 00 
attack therr capital, made themſelves malters of it, and }| country between the tropics where the heat is more mo- 
ſettled there in 2655. derate, being conſtantly cooled with refreſhing breezes, 
At firſt their new colony had onl 3000 inhabitants, || frequent rains, and nightly dews: however, it is un- 
part of that fanatical militia that had fought and triumphs | if wholeſome, eſpecially on the ſea coaſt, and exceſſively 
ed under the rebellious ſtandard of Cromwell. They were hot in the mornings all the year round, till about eight 
ſoon. joined by a number of royalifts, who went to Ame [| o'clock, when the 3 begins, increaſing gradu- 
pn. to. meet with ſome alleviation for their defeat, and |} ally till about twelve, when it is commonly ſtrongeſt, and 
5 © exo A the calm of peace. The ſpirit of diviſion which || laſts till-two or three, when it begins to die away tj} 
had and fo cruelly rent the two parties in Europe, || about five o'clock, when i it is quite ſpent, and returns 
followed t ond the ſeas; there was eno LN 
new in the New orld the fcencs of horror and blood- || 
ſhed ſo often in the Old. But Admiral Penn and 
Colonel Venables, after conquering Jamaica, had left I whi 
the - to 7 wiſeſt and braveft 23 who || ce 
uck was enior officer; it was D' 
a Friend to the Stuarts. Cromwell twice Clin 
in his place, and both- times their 
Ney to the head of affairs. His man- 
was quite military; he had to keep in order 
9-73 colony entirely af 


= 


* 


of the iſland, "containing larg 
„are more to ſtorms o wind and | 
more unwholeſome. . 


AMERICA] 


cooler than in the low ſands.” The land-wind 

in the nights, und the ſea- breeze in the — no 
ſhip can come into port was eee, "106 een 
but ſoon after day- break. 

Tbe drws here are fo bei land, that the — 
ter drops from the leaves of the trees in the mornin 
if it had rained; but there are ſeldom any fogs, at 
in the plain or ſandy places near the fea. 

As to the ſoil and face of the iſland, — ridge'of 
hills," called the Blue Mountains, that run through it 
from eaſt to weſt; the tops of which are covered with 
different kinds of trees, particularly cedar, lignum-vitæ 
and mahogany, which render them equally pleaſant and 
profitable" to the inhabitunts. Several fine rivers, well 
ftored with fiſh, and navigable by canoes, take their riſe 


a 
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If weight of it are every yea There bre an 
kinds more of leſs ſt yn 6 more of leſs acrid: Phe 


1 2 Pimento known b "the 
of Jamaica pepper, wi riot cultivated in m 
tions till the ver 1668, It"ebmmonly \grows' on — 
mountains, and riſes above 30 feet high ; It is very * 
and covered with ag . ſuining bark; the ke | 
ke . at the end of th?“ 


are in all reſpects li 
3 poten the a e to which ſucceed-berries 2 
«ge larger are n, ind 
laid to dry in the . * 1 ths MO dots 61 
that ſpicy ſmell Which has given to Pimento the name”: 
of All Spice. Its uſe is lent, to flrengthen dee cu 


ſtomach "ſubje&t to crudities. 
To the culture of Pimento the people of Jamaics | [ 


from theſe mountains. A lower ridge runs parallel to Join that of inger. This is the root of 4 ſhit"! 
che greater, and the "vallies, of ſavannahs, are exceeding | plant, about 18 or 20 inches It Was grearly-” 
level, without ſtones,” fit for paſture; and fruitful, when vogue about e the last century; but nt 
cleared of wood, efpeciall 3 the ifland. that time it has by out of fahion, and is 7 
After the rains, or ſeaſons,” as they are dalled, the ſu- — — article of trade; eſpec finde 
vannahs are pleaſant, and pr doch quantities | the eanſomprion of Rufſians 1d Germans is 25 
of graſs that the inhabitants are — forced to very inconſiderablGe. . 
burn it; but, mung droughts, they ure e Quiteparched! [| N e diminution of this danch ec proud 

and burnt up. - is not ſo ſeverely felt as the almoſt total annihilation” * 


| Notwithſtanding the many rivers an lakes wich which! 
this iſland abounds, water, in ſome places, isvetyſcaree, Þ 
and in others ſo mixed with ſand and ſediment, that it 
is not fit ſor uſe, till purified for ſome days in carthen 
jars; and many cattle, in ſome years,” periſly for want 
of water. There are ſeveral falt ſprings in the iſland, 
which form à ſalt river, and ſeveral — Near the 
ſea, as at Poet Royal, the well water is brackiſh; ha 
'T bough the foil of J 151 di | 

amaica' in eral is exceedi 

fertile; yet it is thou _—_ ns 
ground upon the ifland'is cultivated; even the grounds 
enen in many plaees over- 
run with wood, inſomuch that a planter Who has ted 
three or 4000 acres, ha ſeldom were * well 

- The productions of chis iſland are various; . that 
which takes the precedence is ſugar. The cane from 
whence it is extracted is a kind of reed which riſes com- 
monly about eight or nine feet, taking in the leaves grow- 
ing out of the top; the moſt common thickneſs is from 
two to four inches. It ires 2 light, porous, and 
deep ſoil, and is uſually cut at the end of 18 months. 
Within 24 hours aſter the canes are cut down, —1 
break them between two rollers of iron or copper, whic 
are put in motion by a horizontal wheel turned by oxen | 
or horſes. The juice, with which the inner part of 
the canes is filled, is received in a reſervoir, from whence 
it is ſucceſſively carried to ſeveral boilers, to reduce it | 
into cryſtals.” As ſoon as it is cold they pour it into 
earthen veſſels made in the ſhape of a cone: the baſe of 
the cone is — its apex is pierced with a hole, through 


w—_ 
A. ae this — — is called treacle or molaſſes. 


ed 7 hey have muſcovado, or rough ſugar, 
Afr is 1 and ſoft. This fi does not 
become w ite, "Dining and hard, till it is refined; which 


— thow h there are two refining 
The mo ate uſually the 12th 
à great deal of this article 


is genera 
houſes at 
of the value of the ſu 


1 in 


people: the = on — 
| le 


— hows diſcovered to convert them, by 
diſtillation, into à ſpitituous liquor, known by the name 
of rum. The ion is by mixing one third h 
bf ſyrup, with to thirds of water: when two ſub- 
| 9 —— — at the end of twelve or 
fiſteren days, they are put into « Hill, where the diſtina- 
tion is carried on with facility.” The annual ex- 
D tr on mot r roduce 
2 — canes, come at preſent to near 100,000 dg. 

Ne ay and Fee 
Kone ee 


After ſugar, the moſt derbe seg of Ja 
| ae "6 * above 300, pounds 


f der cultivation.” 
ut not one fourth of the ſugar | ſtro 


p 


culti- | 
| ſomewhat retard the plantations of this article; thofe 
N 


+ © 


tues. 


. 


let the liquor run, which will not afford 
within land, and 


| deal from the coaſts of 8 


{ to Great Britain; in the 
* 
1s conſumed in the north r j 27 
wes ug Bp mates mg erties to the common 
— b 
o to a drink called 


are like wi ſe — afeful; | 


two branches of culture of the firſt kind, thoſe of Ins 
digo and of cacao” In 1672, Jamaica had 60 indigo 
Plantations, which produced yearly 50, obol: worth d 
indigo; they are now reduced to eight; and àn iu 
ous parliamentary duty has ruined this branch; which 
the French Tit 5 hold of with ſuch advantage, 1 a 
it is almoſt impoſſible to recover it. 

| Cacaoproſpered at the ſame time a8 indigo; Jamaica 
then 60 cacao 2 produce, and many vew ones Ul- 
rs afterwards they were ulld 
at once by 4 bl a blatt; they never have been 
ſince, and there is hatdly'vin 1 in (ig iſtand, wherechocot: 
is of general uſe. The productions which promiſe To 
creaſe are cotton and coffee; perhaps the fupprefiad,” 
dained in 1766, of the tax laid on foreign cottons, 


1 


* 


l 


by the people of Jamaica; ſeem td 
cured by the duty laid on coffees imported from 2 
other — * but the Britiſh ſettlements ; but to the 
ſent time the French have maintained their ſuperior ority Pa 
the manner of ſhipping this article for Europe; hich 
ſuch chat their co ace all its qualities and W 
Jamaica exports annually 1000 bags of e 
each weighing 180 2 and 800 caſks of * of - , 


300 pounds each. 
Beides the articles a footified} this ifland pro & 
a number of trees, ſhrubs, and mo lants, fone of”; 2 

them natives of its ſoil, others bro the other 
3 the continent; among theſ ve ought * to . 25 
in ui 
he mahogany, which is uſed in Europe fot fo 
poſes; there By formerly a Tre 
ſhores, but at preſent they muſt go 10 or 12 mite 
nearer to the mountains, to Rd 
any; this diſtance rendering it more inconvenient. and * 
more” expenſive to tranſport, the Jamaicans get a great 
paniſh America, not quite {b__ 
r than their own, w they 

ear 1770 exported to 
value of 50, oool. r f ifs N25 0 
The filk- eotton- tree, baſe trunk is often $8 feet high 


©3 4 


EY 


but much cheapea 


t its branches, and 12 or 14 e e * 
| 15. of 25 tons burthen.. 


. * fit for buſt; and A 


b= 


op the cedat, odoriferots a incorrup- 
tible; os dis res oe e ole | 
e male penile, tec . Purps 118 1 az 
e 2 1 1 1 


N e or 2 Sa a 
feet Wen laden with nuts affording plenty 
whictr is of great uſe, us Well as that of the 

( this laſt is * . 


| . 
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Oran |: Pine Apples 
* Citrons | | Star Ditto (467385 As 
Palms Prickly Pears | 
Pomegranates Alicada Ditto 
Shaddocks Melons 0 | 
Momies Plantains 1 
Sour- ſops Tamarinds 
e,, . re 
Jamaica alſo produces ſome tobacco, but of a coarſe 


kind, and cultivated only for the ſake of the negroes, who 
various kinds, but none reſembling thoſe of Great Bri-. 


countries, thrive but badly here. 


minent; what they have are very ſmall, and the fleſh tough 


of hairs, is of little uſe. They haye great plenty of 
hags, and their fleſh is exceeding ſweet and delicious. 


Alſlands; beſides parrokets, pelicans, ſnipes, teal, Gui- 
nea hens, geeſe, ducks and turkies; the humming bird, 
and la great variety of others. 


taken in calm bays, is reckoned by the Indians extraor- 
err Vion oo nol rr her | 

Ie mountains: breed numberleſs adders, and other 
- And gallewaſp z.. but-theſe laſt are not yenomous. 


chegoe 
parts of the fleſh of the negroes; and the White people 


4 
3533 


all the purpoſes of the laundreſss. 
I de red 
the tanning of hides, and their bark is infinitely prefera- 


The machioreal is a very remarkable tree; all the parts 
lere are likewiſe various ſorts of dying woods, gums 
and medicinal drugs; among the latter are guaiacum, 
wild cinnamon-tree, which is eſteemed a ſovereign re- 


of roots, particularly caſſava, of which they make bread, 
JV ct oo nn ne target ro Rant 
The woods are ftored with various kinds of berries ; 


_ are-fmall, mettleſome and hardy; and when well made 
generally ſell for 30 or 40l. ſterling. | 


bl 
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W 1 3 | 4 KN t bu. 
The cocoa-tree and date-tree produce fruits at the ſame || 
tine cooling and nouriſhing. g rms I, 


= 


The cabbage · tree, a beautiful tree whoſe ſtem grows 


to a prodigioùs height, ſome having been ſeen 100 feet 
high; and DATE at the top a ſubſtance which has the 


„ b = anaging nee WHY IR AN g 
The tamarind-tree, whoſe: fruit is ſo well known; 
they get a valuable varniſh by inciſion from the tree, and 

might extract an uſeful oil from the nuts. ; 7 
| he aloe or ſoap- tree, affords an excellent ſoap fit for 
ve, and the black olive tree, ſerve for 


ble to that of the oak for this. purpoſe. + 
of it; leaves, juice and fruit (the latter of which much 
reſembles a crab- apple) are more or leſs poiſonous.” | 

china- root, ſarſaparilla, caſſia, venellas, aloes, and the 


medy for diſpelling wind, and aſſiſting digeſtion. 
| The fruits of Jamaicaare Ut u Ne 


1 
#4 


are fond of it; Indian and Guinea eorn,. with peas of 


tain, except ſuch as are reared with great care and tender- 
| with cabbages and -a variety 


9 
* —— 


but apples and thoſe fruits that are more peculiar to cold 


The cattle of this iſland are but few, they being chiefly 
ſupplied with beef from the Britiſh colonies on the con- 


and lean. Their ſheep, however, are large and fat, and 
; but the wool, which is long and. full 


Horſes, aſſes and mules are very plentiful: the former 


” Here are various ſorts of fowl, both wild and.,tame; 
and in particular more parrots than in any of the other 


] 


Tube bays and rivers abound with excellent fiſh ? but 


— 


| 
| 
| by the Indians and ne 
| Ed 


— 


— 


— 


groes, mulattos, or meſtizes, of the deſcendants of them, - 
: [The better ſort of the — — on Sundays, or par- 
ticular days, wear wigs, appear very gay in coats 
of ſilk, and veſts trimmed with ſilver. At other times 
they generally wear only thread ſtockings, linen drawers, 
a veſt, a holland cap, and a hat upon it. Men ſervants 
wear a coarſe linen frock, with buttons at the neck and 
hands, long trowſers of the ſame, and a check ſnhirt. 


The negroes, except thoſe that attend gentlemen, who 


dreſs them in their own livery, have once a year Oſna- 
burghs, and a blanket for clothing, with a cap or hand- 
kerChief for the head. The morning habit of the ladies 
is a looſe night-gown careleſsly wrapped about them: be- 
fore dinner they put off their diſhabille, and appear with 
a _ races in all the advantages of a rich becom- 
in rr Nene wt | 

1 The common. drink of perſons, in affluent circumſtances 
is Madeira wine mixed with water. Ale and claret 
are extravagantly dear; and London porter ſells for 18. 
per bottle. But the general drink, eſpecially among 
thoſe of inferior rank, is rum punch, which they call 
Kill-Devil, becauſe, being frequently drank to exceſs, 


it beats the blood, brings on fevers, which in a ſhort 
If time ſends them to their graves, eſpecially thoſe who are 


juſt come to the iſland, which is the reaſon that ſo many 


1} die here ſoon after their arrival. gta 24-4 
I . Beſides the ordinary proviſions, rats are ſold here by 
che dozen, and when they have bred among the ſugar 


canes are thought, by ſome people, very delicious food. 
Snakes and ſerpents, and cofh, a ſort. of worms, are eaten 


Os. 1 N 44 2 : 

Engliſh money is teldom ſeen here, the current coin 
being entirely Spaniſn. There is hardly any place where 
ſilver is more plentiful, or has a quicker circulation. 
Notwithſtanding proviſions are in general tolerably rea- 
ſonable, yet a perſon cannot dine decently: for leſs than 
a piece of eight, and the common rate of boarding is 
three pounds per week. | 5 W Wen ” 
Learning is here at a very low ebb: there are, indeed, 
ſome gentlemen well verſed in literature, and who ſend 
their children to Great Britain, where they have the ad- 
vantage of a polite and liberal education; but the bulk 
of the people take little care to improve their minds, 
being en engaged in trade or riotous diſſipation. 
Ide eſtabliſhed religion here, as well as in all the Bri- 
tiſh iſlands, is that of the church of England; but there 
are yet no biſnops: the biſhop, of London's commiſſary 
is the principal ecclefiaſtic in theſe iſlanddss. 

The miſery and hardſhips of the negroes in general 
are great; and though the utmoſt care is taken to make 
them propagate, the ill treatment they receive ſo ſhort- 
ens their lives, that inſtead of increaſing by the courſe 
of nature, many thouſands are annually imported, to 

ſupply the place of thoſe who pine — by the hard- 
ſhips they receive. They are, indeed, ſtubborn and 
untractable for the moſt part, and they muſt be ruled 


with a rod of iron; but 2 ought not to be cruſhed 
Ort 


with it, ot to be thought a beaſts, without ſouls, 
as many of their overlcers think them at preſent, though 


the tortoiſe is by much the moſt valuable, both for its 


hell and fiſh, the latter being accounted the moſt delici- | 
dus, and, at the ſame. time, the moſt wholeſome) in al} 


the Indies. The manatee, or ſea- cow, which is often 


noxious animals, as the ſens and marſhes; do the guana 


Among the inſects of this iſland are, the ciror, or 
„which eats- into the nervous and membranous 


5 


ſome of theſe tyrants are themſelves. the dregs of Eng- 
land, and the refuſe of the jails of Europe. Many of 
the negroes, however, who fall into the hands of gen- 
tlemen of humanity, find their ſituations eaſy and com- 
fortable; and it has been obſerved, that in North Ame- 
rica, Mhere in general theſe poor wretches are better uſed, 
there is a. Jeſs waſte of negroes, they live longer, and 


a ry: better. on 1140; E AUS TIME 37-3 I 90: * 
The ſlaves, on their firſt arrival from the coaſt of 
Guinea are expoſed naked to ſale: they are then gene- 
rally very ſimple and innocent creatures ; but they ſoon 
became roguiſh; and when they come to be puniſhed 
for their faults, excuſe themſelves by the examples of the 
whites. They believe every negro returns to his native 
country: after death. This thought is ſo agreeable, that 
it cheers their ſpirits, and renders the burthen of life 
eaſy, which would otherwiſe to many be quite intolerable. 
They look on death as a bleſſing; and ãt is ſurprizing to 
ſee with what courage and intrepidity ſome of them meet 
it: they are 1 tranſported; to think their ſlavery is 
near at an end, that they ſhall reviſit their native ſhores, 
and fee their old friends and acquaintance. Wen a 

negto is about to expire, his fellow ſlaves kiſs-him," wiſh 


bim u good journey, and ſend their heart) good wiſhes 
72 e do 


w AY # 


AMER 


to their relations in Guinea. They make no lamenta- 
tions; but with a great deal of joy inter his body, be- 
lieving he is gone home, and happy. 

Jamica is divided into three counties, viz. Surry, 
Middleſex and Cornwall. Theſe contain 19 pariſhes, 
over each of which preſides a magiſtrate called a Cuſtos. 
There are but few towns in the iſland, and the reaſon is, 
that the greater part of the inhabitants are diſperſed on 
their plantations, which form ſo many villages or ham 
lets. 2 N 
St. Jago de la Vega, commonly called Spaniſh-Town, | 


** 


« * 


in Middleſex, is the capital of the iſland. It is a ſmall ] 


city, pleaſantly ſituated, and contains abotit 4000 inha- 
bitants. 
of juſtice, and the place where the aſſembly is held. 


The greater part of the inhabitants are perſons of fortune 


| 


f 


* 


ff 


. 


or rank, which gives it an air of ſplendor and magnifi- 
cence. The principal building is the 
one of the handſomeſt in America. 
handfome church, à chapel, and a Jewiſh ſyna- 


ogue. 
l — this town and that of K ingſton is Fort-Paſ- 
ſage, a little village of 15 houſes, ſo called, becauſe 
thoſe who 
bark there. 1 

The town of Kingſton, in the county of Surry, is 
the moſt conſiderable in the whole iſland, being the re- 
fidence of the merchants, and the chief place for trade. 
Its plan is a parallelogram, à mile and half long, and 
half a mile broad: all the ſtreets, which are broad and 
regular, croſs each other at right angles; they contain 
near 1700 houſes, excluſive of the habitations of the ne- 
groes, and the ſtore-houſes. Its inhabitants are eſtimated 
at 11,000,” among whom are about 5000 whites, and 
1200 free negroes or mulattoes; the reſt are compoſed of 
Daves. The houfes are much more elegant than thoſe of 
St. Jago de la Vega, but the air is far from being fo 
healthy. The Jews, who are very numerous here, have 
a fine ſynagogue, in which the principal rabbi of the 
Hand officiates. F 
The Port of Kin „ feated at the bottom of a 
deep bay on the Southern coaſt, will admit 1000 ſhips 


hy time, and thoſe of Fs 2 5 
q upon an average or 20 » the 
and final, wh 0 Ny 4 
to 400, and the annual ftate of the ſhippin 
iſland is about 500, making 58, ooo tons, whic 
ooo white ſailors. 
Upon the dry and ſan | 
leagues long, that ſeparates the harbour of Kingſton 


; 


—_ 


u 
ſhits, both great 


employ 


* 


from the ſea, is the ſmall town of Port-Royal, the moſt | 


conſiderable and richeſt of the iſland at the time of the 


Buccaneers, whoſe diforders it cheriſhed. Port-Royal | 
contained then 2000 houfes, of which 1600 were fwal- 
lowed up or overturned by a remarkable earthquake that | 


happened in 1692; they had rebuilt a great part of 
"4 op which Fit Safe by a fire in BE, The ex- 
cellence of the fituation engaged the people to rebuild. 
them a ſecond time, when a hurricane, in 1722, made 
them a heap of ruins; theſe were again raiſed, but again 
deftroyed, in 1744, by another hurricane, The harbour, 
joining to the bay of Kingſton, is very large and deep; it is 
the ſtation of the Engliſh fleet, and has a good careening- 
1 : when there is a war with Spain, this fleet is ſta- 
jon 
On the extremity of the neck of land is Fort Charles, 
mounted with 126 pieces of cannon which defend the 
entrance of the harbour, together with the croſſed fire 
of ſeveral other batteries. e ee 


Ar or 25 york dt” r IE 20 Ev 
The adminiftration of public affairs in Jamaica is by 


a governor who repreſents the king, a council of 12 
er-Houſe, and the 43 repreſentatives 


which form the Up : 
of the people Which compalt the Lower-Houſe, and are 
choſei by the. pariſhes. _ The whole of the emoluments 
of K TEres in time of peace amounts tg.'5000), .a' 


1 houſe, 
ere are alſo a 


| of the legiſlature in an invaſion made by the French, 
| where they 


go from one town to the other land, or em- | 


ite up to the 


ich go out annually from this port, amount | 
of the | 


ed at Point Negril, the Weſtern end of the iſland. | 


% 
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0 the * youes increaſes of the blacks and whites ſhews 
ow much eaſier it is to augment than liberty. 
As the number of people, e 2 80 | clears, her 
increaſed ſince this laft epoch, they eſtimate, at preſent, 
the number of plantations and inhabitants of Jamaica 
as follows, viz. 680 plantations of ſugar, 110 cotton 
works, 100 pimento walks, 30 plantations of ginger, 
500 breeding penns, 600 polink and proviſion” plates; 
150 plantations of coffee, and 8 indigo works; "al 


| which take up and employ 600,000 acres, 18,000 whites, 


170,000 blacks, and 136,000 horſes, mules, or horne 
cattle.” This number of 'negroes requites à recruit of 


| | 6000 every year. Among the whites,” who are all en- 
It is the reſidence of the governor, of the courts | 
| 900 Jews. 


rolled and form a national militia, are reckoned. 8 ot 


Jamaica is, perhaps, the only place in the world where 


* 2 


| * the annual ſupply required from the colony may 


n. 

about 30,0001. beſides Boool. the amount of its reve - 
nue; and the total of all the taxes, both public and pa- 
rochial, is never above 60,000. a; year. 
In 1673 Jamaica contained but 18,068 inhabitants, of 
whom $564 were whites, and 9504 blacks; in 1768, 
they reckoned 17,949 Whites, and 66,904 0 Ihe in- 
cluding the free negroes and mulattoes. This difference 
up 91 | 


1 


— 


] 


the Jews can be ſaid to have a country, fince it is. the 
only one where a right has been given them to carry 
arms for its defence : they have. juſtified the confidence 


hey have behaved with a great deal of courage. 
The Jews poſſeſs ſeveral eſtates, and carry on an exten- 
ſive trade, eſpecially with the Spaniards. Their fobriet 
and manner of living make them live to a greater 

in Jamaica than the other whites ; but it is to be Jamente! 


| that they have carried to this iſland a ſpirit of diviſion 


in their tenets, which renders them ſometimes unhappy, 
and often ridiculous. 7 = 
In the number of blacks here are reckoned 3609 
free mulattoes and negroes, who are incorporated in the 
national militia, There are likewiſe included about 9g 
Maron negroes : theſe form a ſavage republic divided into 
fix villages in the mountains ; they are the deſcendants of 
runaway ſlaves, who have forced the government to AC- 
knowledge their independence. By the treaty concluded 
with them in 1739, they poſſeſs ſome lands, whoſe pro- 
ducts deln to them; and they are obliged to march 
for a fixed ſalary in caſe of an invaſion, as well as t 
reſtore fugitive flaves for a premium, heir chief 
diſtinguiſhed by a medal hung to a filyer chain, are unde 
the inſpection of a White called the Superintendant, 
without whoſe permiſſion not one of the Marons can go 
out of his diſtri. | „ 
The commerce of Jamaiea is very conſiderable, no 
only with Great Britain and Ireland, but likewiſe with 
Africa, North and South America, the Weſt-India iſlands, 
and the Spaniſh main. It is ſufficient to ſay, that t 


- 


| | 5 | whole of its annual exports is reckoned, by a mean 
dy neck of land about three 


proportion, at 1, 310, oool. while the total of the imports 
amount to 1,054,000), gs om 
To the north-weſt of Jamaica are three ſmall iſlands 
dependent on this, and known by the name of the Cay- 
mans. The moſt ſoutherly is diſtinguiſhed by the han 
of Great Cayman; the other two, which are diftant fron 
it about 20 leagues, are called Little Cayman and Cay- 
man-Brack. Great Cayman is the only one that is con- 
ſtantly inhabited; it is very low, and covered with high 
nly 


trees. It has not any harbour for ſhips pf burthen, o 
a tolerable anchoring-place on the "ſouth-weſt. The 
inhabitants, who amount to abdut 150, are deſcende 
from the old buccaneers ; they have given themſely' 
a ſet of laws, and chuſe a chief to ſee theni executed, 
in conjunction with the Juſtices of peace Ane by 
commiſſion from the governor of Jamaica, As they have 
no clergymen among them they go to Jamaica to b 
ried. This colony is undoubtedly the happieſt in t. 
Weſt-Indiesz the climate and the kind of en Whic 
are of a ſingular ſalubrity, rendering the people health 
and vigorous, and making them live to' a- very adyanced 
age, Their little iſland produces plenty of corn and ve- 
getables, hogs and poultry, much beyond what. is re- 
quired for their own conſumption : they hape, beſides, 
ſugar-canes, and ſome ſprings of pretty good water. Bei 
quite, hardened to the ſea, they, are excellent pilpts far 
he neighbouring coaſts ; and their iſland, as well as their 
activity, e beni have been many times a f clicf i 
ſhips which were di reſſad in this part of the ar 1 | 
1 506 


em 


6 


principal employment is fiſhing for turtle. 
every I 


every year. leads a prodigious pumber of turtles to, 
iſlands. ta | FOE << 


. : : . F 
their, eggs; the rt rom 


(6 
| of Honduras; ang their ban o regul 
and fo exact, in this. pallage of about $9: eagues, 
it is aſſerted, that veſſels, 5 loſt their lati 

. 6 | 


* | eater, part 


I 
in 


f 


. NEV COMPHETR ATATER OF CLOGHAPNS, 

weather, have been ſucceſsfully conduct e The moſt valuable productions of this illa 

bn bang wenthers make in ren towards the ay- | BY. D 18 7 5 * 0 es jag 2 i= BY "IN 5 
. The low and ſandy ſhores of theſe iflands, par-] e | 

teularly of the Great, are perfectly adapted to receive e eee 

pw ate various, and in great abundiheei 


_ Molaſſes ir Hong 
The fruits here 
particularly 
Pine-apples 
uavas 
Plantains 
| Oran 
Lemons 


ind cover their eggs. A female lays about goo; when 
have done. laying, the turtles retire towards the iſle j 
of Cuba and the other large iſlands, where they recover 
themſelves in the ſubmarine paſtures, and in about a 
onth's time acquire that fatneſs which makes them fo 
much cfteemed on the tables of the great. The inhabi- 
rants'of Great Cayman ſhut them up, as ſoon as they | 
caught, in incloſures which they call © cralls,” 
© with ſtakes, in a ſmooth water between the ſhore 
and a reef of rocks on the north-caft coaſt. Theſe tur- 
tles ſerve for all the traffic they carry on with Port- 
oyal; it is an article of food very wholeſome, and the 
of the hawks-bill kind is a commodity which has 


A fene 
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THIS" iſland was firſt reſorted to by the Engliſh" in 
me reign of king James I. but the earl of 'Carlifle ob- 
tained dhe firft grant of it in 1625, when he parcelled it 
out to ſeveral adyenturers that tranſported themſelves hi- 
ther. They found no inhabitants, but a good breed'of 

os, ſuppoſed to have been left here by the Spaniards F war. The tam 

d Portugueſe, in their voy to the continent of II poultry of all kinds, that are bred in Barbadoes 
America. The adventurers applied themſelves at firft to || fine flavour, and are accounted more delicious than thoſe 
the planting of tobacco, which not thriving as expected, of ren, "ET ee eee 
planted cotton and indigo, which yielded a conſ Inſects are very numerous, but not venomous in 
derable profit; but they made little N till 1647, when Barbadoes, nor do either their ſnakes or ſcorpions ever 
the colonels Modiford, Drax, and Walrond, with other _ F 5 's n en 
Eavaliers, living uneaſy under the uſurpation, converted 15 : he ſurroutiding ſea abounds with fiſh, - ſome 
Weit eftates into money, and tranſported themſelves to |} which are almoſt peculiar to itſelf, as parrot-fiſti, Ina 
Barbadoes, where they erected ſugar-works and acquired pers, and grey-cavellos, tarbums, and coney-fiſh, © The 
very great poſſeſſions. In the year 1650 the white inha- j| mullets, Tobiters, and crabs, are excellent; and the gree 
bitants of the iſland were increaſed to upwards of 30,006, turtle, the greateſt delicacy that antient or modern ny 
with twice that number of negroes, who conflantly pæt- 


can boaſt of; beſides the variety of eating in it, it is 
plexed their maſters with conſpiracies, in hopes of recd- || once ſo Tight and nutritive, that no bad conſequences are 
vering their liberty; but not ſucceeding, were fe- 


| | known to attend it from indigeſtion or ſurfeit, be the 
verely puniſhed. . King Charles II. purchaſed the pro- TERS E158, 
perty of the iſſand in 1661, ever fince which time” it His 


quantity ate ever fo great. 5 
Ts igand has two ſtreams that are called riters on 
x royal government, and the colony granted a duty 
of At per cent. on their ſugars for maintaining the 


each” ſide, with wells of water all over it; 
forces and fortifications of the iſland. | 


©" Batbadoes, the moſt conſiderable of all the "Britiſh I a liquor like tar; and ſerves for the 
ſugar "iſlands next to Jamaica, one of the chief, and I lanip-oil ON . | | 
moſt windwardly, except Tob of the Caribbees,' is = The inhabitants of Barbadoes may be divided i 
faidto lie 90 miles ſouth-eaſt of Martinico, and 7oeaft I three Claſſes,” viz. the maſters, the white ſervants, ant 
of St. Vincent; between 59 deg, 50 min. and 60 deg. che black ſervants: the former are either Englith, Scotch, 
4 min. weſt of London; and between 12 deg. 56. and jj or Iriſh, with ſome Dutch, French, Portugueſe and- Jews. 
13 16 min. north latitude; extending 25 miles The White ſervants lead more eaſy lives than the com- 
from north to ſouth, and 15 from eaſt to we — Tbe ſu- mon day-Iabourers in England; and when they come to 
cial content is about 170,000 acres. © l be overſeers, their 


©: The climate is hot, eſpecially for eight months in the [| Bderable As to 


Frickled Apples 
Fer 
| 8 THOeTIogys 2 QOritic 
_ = Cuftard Apples 
„ WE neeeD a 
im s 0 Bullies 
| Tamarindds Cacao, and 
Mangrores Cocsa- nuts. 5 
The inhabltangs have few orchards or gardens, becauſe 
they employ theit lands in à more profitable culture; and 
they can bring India 1777 from North - America cheapet 
than it can be ſold 55 hen growing upon the iſland. 
As for animals; here ate abundance of hogs, which 
are much fuer cating” than thoſe of England; oxen 
cows, horſes, aſſes, goats, monkies, and racoons, wi 
a few ſheep and rabbfts; but the mutton is greatly infe- 
rior/to'that of England: 
Oft wild fowl here are'teals, curlews, plovers; pipes, 
wild pigeons, wild ducks, and a kind of bird called a 
man of war. The tame pigeons, pullets, du 890 
„ have 
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large ponds or refervoirs for rain-water : and in jo comer 
ie is ſaid to have a bituminous ſpring, which ſends fort! 


es eber 


and other allowances, are con- 
the black ſervants, it is the intereſt . 


year, but not unwholeſome; for though there are no land 
| others ariſing from the ſea, which in- 


eezes, there are 
creaſe as the ſun adyances to, and abate as he declines 
2 the meridian, A temperate regimen renders it as 

fe to live in as any climate in Europe, ſouth of Bri- 


tain; and, according to the opinionof many, a8 Britain 
equal, the ſun "riſing! 
year round. The rains 


itſelf. The days are very near 
und ſetting about fix all the "Yah 
fall here as in other of the torrid zone, 'chiefly'when 
the ſun is vertical. The damps'or dews are 16 great in 
the night, that bit of iron will ſoon be eaten up 
with ruſt, if it be not in N uſe.” The twilight 
are fo ſhort here, that it is dark three quarters of an Hur 
After ſun-ſet. They have ſometimes hurricaties in autuin 
by which the plantations ſuffer greatly; but they are nb 
£6 frequent as in the neighbouring iſlands, s. 
Barbadoes is in general à plain level country, with 


ſome ſmall hills; and the woods have been all eut don 
to make room for the plantations of ' ſugar=canes, which 
4 greateſt part of the iſland, and render it 
the moſt valuable plantation to Great Britkin, for its ſtze, 
ing the 1 


no take up the 


thut it ever poſſeſſed. Notwithſtanding the 
che illand, the ſoil varies, being in ſome places fandy 


i 


light, in others rich, and in others ſpungy ; but all of | 


them are cultivated according 


Week, at Rated times, an allowance of 


11 which they are at liber 


every planter” to be more careful of them than even of 
the White; che former, unleſs they ſhould happen to be 
made free, with all their poſterity, being his perpetual 
property. Moſt of the negroes are ellos in t 
field; but ſome of them work in the ſugar-mills at 
ſcorenouſes; While thoſe of both ſexes, who are moſt 
e en ay, en employed as houſcmaids dd f 
nal ſervarits; s. ach . 
FPlantains are the chief ſupport of the negroes, who 
have various ways of drefling them; but they have ever 
| Tina cor! 

bread, falt-fiſh, or ſalt- pork. Every negroe family his | 
a cabin; and adjoining to it, a_ſmall piece of ground, 
by way of garden, in which the more induſtfious fort 
plant potatoes, yams, and other roots, and rear live ſtock, 

ſey are at to eat ot convert into money for 
cheir own uſe: and lit is incredible what ſavings of th 
kind ſome of them make. are fond of rum aid 
tobacco; and they generally lay out their earnings in 
firie' cloaths, and ornaments for themſelves and th 
wives.” The negroes, mulattos, and meſtizes ſlaves pot 
the iſland are computed at 100, 00, and the Whites 
7 29 OT Dok; cor rr on 
The 
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rnor of Barbadoes has à ſalary of 2000 l. 


to theit ſeveral natures ; ſterling, payable out of the four and half pet cent! be- 


fo that the iſland preſents to the eye the moſt beautiful fides'a third of all ſeizures. The council conſiſts of 13 
"#ppearance of Spring, ſummer and autumn members, ald the aſſembly of 22, choſen yea xly," out 
. OY EF PERIOD SED K RIDE To e . ttt 217 2109 TSITT TIA 
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——_Y pariſh the ! Ea eb plank by * — 2 Doc 1 14 8202 
jori | — The 
a > yr * che civil wane 94 . e Kat 0 5 2 of che 8 F 2 2 2 5 
, A rectors to the pariſhes of being yielded ta the crown of G , 
the iſlan 7 The perqu uifites of them are very conſidera- of A all the French 2 — 22 4 6 5 
dle; and their feared &: alary about 150, or 2001. a year; || nefit of the. public. ry. — 
but the rectory of St. Michael's in Bridgetown is ſup- „The iſland of St⸗ Chriſtopher is about 20 N in 


poſed. to be worth 7 or 8ool. a 7 The church length, 7 in breadth, and 40 in circumference. i 
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Fairs of Barbadoes. are overned by a ſurrogate of the 
biſhop's appointment... There are 3 the iſland fore i ne n Pn 0 Ned by 7. 2 
Jews and quakers, but very few other diſſenters. | impaſſable; an 423 1 e kr 1 recipices al 
As to the military eſta liſhment of Barbadoes, itis Mount Miſe which N. be 8 
one of the moſt relpecdable in the Weſt-Indies. It con- whoſe head - "hid th yrs 1 N. N yo pleang, 
ſiſts 51 ſix regiments « of foot, two of horſe, and a troop {| theſe. mountains, 14 1 . Fara 4 5 
call 2 boyd. of AE ps Ther, Ace alſo ſeveryl! feet: bs a certain diſtance it bears ſome: ONS — 
7 W illand goo vide mY U 7 7 FF; . gane wo. Fares S ayer his back; and this. 
again ee ee och on the. Kfridhs oy te name » Conia Columbus to ive the dh 85 
judge and five aſſiſtants, who hold a ;.coutt; of common tale, whi b f. 2 er, in memory of the 7 
pleas every month from January nie — » which ſuppoſes this faint to have carried the 
any difficult matter ariſes, it is s the een 
of FF governor. 3 
he capital of the iſland, and ha the onl lace ſi one. 
worthy of note in it, is Bridge. town, ſituated y place 15 25 A _— 15 wich wood; but they 
110 e bel in the ſouth-weſt part of the iſland, and hav- {| w Il as the 158 MEN * at the coaft grows ; caſier, 2s 
F 5 3 the mountains, which, rifing ong 
ed the fineſt and largeſt town in all NO RE a L Oe ARTS of: . as bigh/as poſlible: L ff +> 
Tha, af. notin all the Engliſh Weſt- Indian colonies, the. Be he ot 5 iſtopher is hot, Rough 
Bae its name from a bridge in the caſt . ,part of ich ped 4 . Sy than might be exe 
erected over the waters that come from the neighboutin [| ſubje&, to f bh and healthy, but the iſland 
e after rains; but a dreadful fire ſome years —4 The foil eee ot andy, Rena 115 
oyed a reat part of it. It is the fea . ruitful, 
nor, A and aflembl y ; and al 5 0 = wr os 3 (e! . dern 
One The governor's houſe is about.a mile out of nipe pot, Vegetables, fruits, LTP a _ pleat at; ray 
| come ae eben 3 ene bs AG» 80 is covered with plantations, whoſe owners (noted 
farts an 5 batteries * wi. at Wot * No 5 e er the ſoftneſs. of their manners) live in agreeable, cleanz 
which is la ay to contain 500 Call, and ha od bo "Rag de bee a e 
— pho rats 6 alin; Ne Abe. et —4 A L hope yl th houſes _ 1 of cedar, and 
ith orange-and lemon tr 
EEC 
In the town is a <ollive, which was. Funded and bi li- | ME pare 8 * a 
1 e een ere * by ig ane 5 profeſſors in | whole illand. Thie moſt confiderable 87 Avg E 
ciences 18 t 
ind in the Weſt. Indies; but va 2 3 *. — W cl [ire od Tin ? 92 . of the French part: the other 
| defign of the founder has had the ſucceſs that! was ex- Th nt, and always belonged to the Eng: 
** Fr = * — no harbour, nor any thing that has the 
The trade of Barbadoes with Great leans Nrth- | ron — 8 e dy ſh, e Rr ue 
America and Africa, is ſo conſiderable, -that, Scoring | [land ad wy, andy ſhore at the few: places fit to 
ee e ane rar e e Carte 
3 8 * oe; cotton, FIVE * — agg very often dangerous; they have 
tati onamounted to 311, oool. to Great Bring — {| embark. o Kg uy — — o *P r — A 
ben North-America, and 11,000l. to the other iNands, | ſugar-or 1 1 on 8 5 or 1 they aſe? 'V 
{wo being 5 L 432, 000l, Kierling fall boat of a peculiar conſtruction called a << —.— '> 
| Einds, ap N on 1 of various this boat: ſets off from the ſhip with ſome very actiye an 
F 'vork, Fin. dul Poa — x Se tqt Panty ſome pm} t rowers 5 when they ſee what they call a lull, iy 
the eee 5 8 Bay: of Ai rom * * 2 in the violence of the ſurge, 
3 N e me Pace as ons _ ot Ms, an 1 ay, the ſides of the moſes on the ſtrands 
brandy; beef and pork from Ireland; falt 0 Car > ead is rolled into it, and the ſame precautions, are 
ZB ee e chis eee 
F Klin ra nrnge 
zloves and hats | wigs 1 g m, cotton, and 9 
ger, bene, and ee A5 . — e Toe ln Th n lee 
les, butter and cheeſe, iron ware for their, ſugar The public airs ot 0 Ad | 4 fro 
orks leaden ware 5 we braf ae pu at St. Chriſtop ers are adminiſtered 
an a & x mo 3 8 and Foppe 1 by a-governor,..a council, and an aſſembly choſen from 
war Your 9 let 10 en 10 bs91d | Sn oe pores, wy. mY iſland is divided, and 
5 if nds) 8 ih have a large hand ſome church. g. 
770? 3. St. 0 H R 1 r 0 5 HE R. W a | Ve ch ee x 3 We accounts of the 
ic men, acictog papula t iſtopher's; ome make the whole 
ran and, uſually calle by mation J > E. 1 only amount to 7000 Whites, 
yas, diſcoyered by þ nes 0 in his firſt voyage to Ame- e e We 2 * FOR, 
rica,, and has given birth to all the Englich and French one of the iſlands belo age >< 1 oat Ho 
—— in the Weſt-Indies. The two nations arrived | is the leaſt 1 mh pe mh - gi ww 
re on the ſame day, (in 1625) when they divided the | and flaves. In 1770, the exportations of this iſ 
| 22 between them, agreeing, however, that hunting, ; amounted to above 4190001. ſterling for cue, a 


arm of the ſea. The aſſemblage of theſe mountains 


Hſhing, the mines and foreſts, ſhould be in common. 1 r e gol, for cott Ts 
81 ars after their ſettlin „the Spaniards drove them ++) ee 2 1 n 
t they ſoon returned, and continued to live in fl. 1 * A N T 1 G U 4. „ 


2 277 1666, , when war being declared i TY 
etween England and France, St. "Chriſtopher became at | 7 IS is the ad end edle of thoſe if 
rent intervals the theatre of bloodſhed for half a cen- [oy * name oof the Leeward Caribbees, reg 


os 4 


09 
cular form, about 20 miles each way, and near 60 in 
circumference. It is more noted for good harbours than 
all the Engliſh iſlands in theſe ſeas ; yet ſo encompaſſed 
with rocks, that it is of dangerous acceſs in many parts 
of. it, eſpecially to thoſe that are not well acquainted 
with the coalt. _. . 
The climate is hotter than Barbadoes, and very ſub- 
ject to hurricanes. The ſoil is ſandy, and much of it 
overgrown with wood; but what is worſe, there are but 
few ſprings, and not ſo much as a brook in the whole 
iſland ; ſo that the principal. dependence of the inhabi- 
tants ariſes from the water ſupplied by caſual rains. _ 
The capital of Antigua is St. John, a regular-built 
town. on the weſt ſhore, with a good harbour of the ſame 
name, whoſe entrance is defended by Fort James. It 
is. the reſidence of the governor general of the Caribbee 
Leeward Iſlands, the \ a6 where the aſſembly for this 
iſland is held, and the port where the greateſt trade is 
carried on. It was once very flouriſhing, and we may 
form ſome judgment of its opulence from the loſs oc- 
caſioned by the laſt fire, which was computed at 400,000]. 
ſterling. The beſt port in the iſland is Engliſh harbour 
on the ſouth fide ; with much trouble and expence it has 
been made fit-to receive the greateſt ſhips of war, who 
find there a dock-yard with ſtores and all the materials 
and conveniencies neceſſary to repair and careen. Eng- 
liſh harbour is at a ſmall diſtance from the town and har- 
bour of Falmouth; there are, beſides, Willoughby bay 


to the windward of Engliſh harbour, Nonſuch harbour | 


the eaſt point, and the town and harbour of Parham 


on 
on the north fide, without ſpeaking of a great number | 


of creeks and ſmaller bays : but, in general, the ſhore 
being rocky, wherever the landing would be practicable 
it is defended by forts and batteries; and there is com- 
monly one regiment of regular troops quartered there for 
the ET the iſland. - | 

The governor-general, when he 


gene 


thinks proper, calls | 
aſſembly of the repreſentatives of the other 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. | 


| 
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fowls and turkies, which are fed with the fame. diet. 


rams are of a red pale colour, with a thick row of long 
ſtrait red hair hanging down from the lower jaw to their 
breaſt, as far as the fore legs. The hogs, being fed with 
Indian corn, Spaniſh potatoes, and ſugar-cane juice, 
are exceeding ſweet food, white, and fat; and ſo are the 


The ground doves here are about the ſize of a lark, of 
a chocolate colour, ſpotted with a dark blue, their heads 
like that of a robin-red-breaſt, and their eyes and legs 
of a moſt pure red. 1, pp "BY 

There are excellent. game cocks and fierce bull-dogs 
in this iſle, notwithſtanding the notion that they both 
degenerate out of England, beſides large cur-dogs ; but 
no hounds or ſpaniels. | 1357 ˖ 

Nevis was formerly much more flouriſhing than at 
preſent; and, before the revolution, contained 30, ooo 
inhabitants. The invaſion of the French about that 
time, and ſome epidemical diſorders, have ſtrangely di- 
miniſhed the number, ſince they only reckon at preſent 
2 or 3000 whites, and 6 or 7000 negroes. * 

Here are three toletable roads or bays, on which are 
as many little towns, Newcaſtle, | ittleborough on 
Moreton bay, and Charles-Town, the capital, with a 
fort called Great Fort that defends the anchoring-place, 
where the governor, council, and aſſembly meet; the 
laſt is compoſed of five members for each of the three 
pariſhes into which the iſland is divided. 01 

The fees for a funeral ſermon here are three pounds, 
or five hundred weight of ſugar; and for every chriſten- 
ing, marriage, and burial, 128. 6d. The king. ives 
20], out of the exchequer to the clergy, who. are {ent 
hither by the biſhop of London to vacant pariſhes, to 
defray the charges of their voyage. r RIPE 

Here, and in the other Caribbees, it is ſaid, if a 
white man kills a black, he cannot he tried for his life 
for the murder; and all that he ſuffers is a fine of 201. 
currency to the maſter for the loſs of his flaye, IN a 


illands. Antigua has, beſides, a lieutenant-governor, 


a council, and its own aſſembly compoſed of 24 mem- 
bers. It is divided into fix pariſhes and 11 diſtricts, of 
which 10 ſend each two repreſentaives, and that of St. 
John four. The number of veſſels which enter yearly 
in this harbour is reckoned at 300, but we have very un- 
certain accounts with regard to that of the inhabitants of 
the iſland. As for their exports, in which the hurricanes 
and dry ſeaſons make very great inequalities, we know 
that in 1770 they mounted to 446,000]. ſterling, as well 
to Great. Britain and Ireland as to America; in this 
ſum there is only 500l. for cotton, all the reft is the 
produce of ſugar, molafles, and rum. | | 


S8. NEVIS. 
MIS b no: more. then ©.wit 


7 
about four miles to the ſouth of St. Chriſtopher's. The 
ſoil is fruitful, and the ſtaple commodity ſugar, which 
ſerves all the purpoſes of money. Here are ſometimes 
violent rains and tornadoes, as in the other iſlands, and 
the air is eyen hotter. than that of Barbadoes. There 
are many remarkable inſects and reptiles here, particularly 
the flying tyger, the horn-fly, and a kind of ſnail called 
the ſoldier. The ſea abounds with a variety of excellent; 
fiſh, as groopers, rock-fiſh, old wives, cavallies, welſu- 
men, mudfiſh, wilks, cockles, lobſters, &c. Land 
crabs are very common here: they are ſmaller than ſea- 
_ .Erabs, and make little burrows, like rabbits, in, the 
woods, towards the tops of the mountains. The only 
venomous creatures are ſcorpions and centipedes, 
2 have plenty of aſp here, and there is a 
tree called diddle- doo, which bears a lovely bloſſom of 
the fineſt yellow and ſcarlet colours, and is eſteemed a 
ſovereign remedy againſt the green ſickneſs. The liquorioe- 
duſh runs wild along the ftone walls of common fields, 
like the vine; but there is no lignum vitæ, or iron wood, 


4 


cheeſe far worſe. The ſheep have no horns nor wool, 
but are cloathed with ſmooth hair, and generally full 
of ſmall red or black ſpots, reſembling thoſe of a fine 
ſpaniel. They breed twice 2 yeat, if not oftener, and 


mountain riſing to a very conſiderable height, is ſituated 


1 


| 


here. The butter, of this iſland is not good, and new | 
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generally bring two, three, or, four lambs at a time; 
and. what is more extraordinary, ſuckle them all. The 
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l; 


a public thankſgiving in 
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ſeas produce ſome hideous monſters, particularly twu, 


negro ſtrikes a white man, he is puniſhed with the loſs 
of his hand; and if he ſhould draw blood, with death. 
A negro. cannot be evidence againſt a white man. 
The Neviſians have three public annual feaſts, to im- 
plore the Divine Protection againſt. hurricanes z and if 
none happen. in July, Auguſt or September, they have 
about 20 veſſels. 


ober. 

The trade of Nevis employs annuall 
In 1770 their exportations to Great Britin, in cotton 
and ſugar, amounted to near 44, ooo l. thoſe to North- 
America, where they ſend a e of molaſſes, rum, 
and a prodigious quantity of lemons, exceed 14,0001. 
6 MONTSERRAT. 


MONTSERRAT was diſcovered by Columbus in 
1493- It lies 25 miles almoſt ſouth ſouth-eaſt from 

evis; 20 weſt ſouth-weſt from Antigua; 40 north- 
weft from Guadaloupe; and 240 from Barbadoes. It 
is of an oval figure; about three leagues in length; the 
ſame in breadth; and 18 in — The Spaniards 
gave it the name of Montſerrat from à fancied. reſem- 
lance that it bore to a mountain of that name near Bar- 
celona, in Old Spain; where is a famous chapel dedi- 
cated to the Bleſſed Virgin. It way ſettled in 1632 
by Sir Thomas Warner, and taken in the beginning of 
the reign of Charles II. by the French, who reſtored 
it to England at the peace of Breda. The firſt ſet- 
tlers were Iriſhmen, and the preſent inhabitants are 
principally compoſed either of their deſcendants or of 
natives of Ireland, ſo that the uſe of the Iriſh language 
is preſeryed in this iſland, even among the negroes. 
The climate, ſoil, and produce of Montſetrat are 
much the ſame as thoſe of the other ; Engliſh, Caribbee 
Iſlands, The mountains yield cedars, the cypreſs- tree, 
the iron- tree, with other woods, and ſome odoriferous 
ſhrubs. It is well watered and fruitful; and the plantets 
formerly raiſed a great deal of indigo. The ſurrounding 


. 


waich from their remarkable uglineſs, as well as the 
poiſonous quality of their fleſh, are called ſea devils. The 
lamanture, by ſome called the ſearcow; is found in this 
iſland, and generally at the entrance of freſh water rivers. 
According to the accounts we have of it, it is an am- 
hibious animal; and lives moſtly, on herbage. Its . 
an 


is reckoned very wholeſome food, when ſalted; 
| i | they 
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AMERICA.) 
they are & lungs, that" ewo/or tre! of them load 


Canoe. * 
The nb of inhabitants — is about 1800 
among whom are about 1500 whites. Their g 
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- 
+ 4 


41 


ment is compoſed of 2 1 ee a council, 


and an aſſembly of entatives, two ſor each | 


of the four diſtricts — — "Eivido-the Hand; The annual 
exports "Great Brieain and Ireland * 
eftimared g el and 60 Nori America, 14000. 


— dus not any harbour, only. chrer roade, 
namely; atPlymayty {which is the chief town in 0e 
— Old: ee and: Ker's Bay, where the like? 


ping ES _— f goods is attended with incon- 
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venien Why N in the — boy 
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BA RBUDA-is ee, 15 miles e 
of Montſerrat; its about 20 miles, and 
its breadth” rad. It 1 the Soo of the Codrih 
family, WN have the 2 tient of the governg. 
Part of eho'eflate-ariſing 1 ließ zamounting, as it fad, 


to — ih wo. plantations in Barbadoes, {| will be properly noticed ar bal 


If 
I” 


| 62 weſt long. and lies about half w 


in 110% by Chriſtopller Codtington, 


; govefwor and — genergiler- Batbadoes, to the 
cy ao far-propagating'the goſps} pol, towards the- inſtruction 
vf the negroesß in the Caribbee* Ide, in che Chr 
religion: and the erection of a college at Barbadoes;" 
1 teaching te liberal arts. 
The ger this: — Lies dow; but is fertile the 
inneren dchemſelbes chiefly to the breeding 

attle, and'rai prov pens _ which they ſupply 
neighbouring i of the 3 
however, whieh are Rn r Weſt-India iflarid 
may be alſo raiſed Bos ſuch i citrons, - tes," 
oranges, Rifins, Undiin-fipsgmaize,. cocoa nuts, cinna- 
mon, pine apples and/the Teakeive” plant; - with:@rious: 
kinds of Wes arid fuchs Braſil, ebony, 
— and the like:: There ſome large 
the iſland but 2 far rom being . — 
noxiousf that they deſtroy rats; alls and 


applied. On the 3 1 


cla dom rocks and ſands; 
le _ tat *F wh» [1.4 "ith ROC. * 5 
n 28 N SUI 29 
„ 5 n en ano e 
-T HIS iNandis ficunted-about 55 \ thiles: ncttinantiof 
2, and about 40 to the een 5 St. Chriſtopher's. 


ſhapß 1. is 
= ta give it-the name of 
s ſo low ane fiat; that the French, who were: there the 
firſt, qu got think it worth cultivating or even keeping; 
im adopted the ſame opinion when they took poſ- 
Ait mich the üſland was a long W . 
they perceived the contra ithin a fſewyears, 
and the indefatigable ri of the planters of; 
_—Anguil 
not only*all:theineceffaries of life, but, beſides, many 
viſions Which the ſell to their neighbours, as well 


2 ſupa cotton. e climate is very healthy, and the 
inhabitants ſtrong and vigorous. Their exportations, 


ear 12 become mote conſiderable, amounted, 
rum and cotton, in 1770, to near 6000], 


of I which were for ory inlay the reſt for 

n * i * 424k o „ 1 Af 44d 17 
1:29 5 2 22 An hol whe 4 . 
6x »— 143 2 13 * af „ ”> WAA. . = N 18 


' To det Aru of Barbuda, = 1 on it, e 
ſeyeral ſmall un inhabited iſlands ; the moſt remarkable 
of them lies at ſix leagues diſtance, and is about a league 
long; it cenfiſts of an eminenoe, to which the Spaniſh? 
diſcoverers; fuidinig/fome reſemblance to a hat, gave. ar 
name of 4 which it has always preſerved. 

To the weit of Barbuda and Sombrero, after. having 
croſſed # channel of eight leagues, begins the 0 


5 2 — — 21 2 lun 


oe convinced them that their iſland 1 


8 Lo 


of the Virgin"Iflands, ſo See in memory of the 11, 000 

virgins of the Legend zcheſe take up a ſpace, from eaſt 
to weſt, r about 24 lea ues lng; quite to the eaſtern 
_ of Porto Rico, wi 
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and narrow, which induced the 
Anguilla, or Eel. 


| the neceſſaries of life, 


a breadth of about 16 leagues. . 


are compoſed of a great number of iſles, Whoſe miles long and 15 broad. | 
. rent throughout and 88 n ron: every V Oy * l * coffee, 


the, Virgins 


n 


8 igators, are famous: r 
and particularly 06! yr. arr leons. - | Happily for the 
trade and navigation of theſe iſlands, nature has placed 


in the — of them a large 
leagues broad, and ſix or ſeven long, the fineſt that can 
be imagined; and i in which ſhips may anchor landlocked 
and ſheltered from all winds. 
„but its true name is d, the + 
Bay of Sir Francis rake,” who firſt entered it in : 580, 


when he made his expedition againſt St. Domi wi. 
Among theſe illands: is one called the Tre \ Keys, 
— 5 aſtoniſhing: quantity: of Tropic birds which 


breed there Thee birds are about the ſize of a pigeon, 


but round and plump like a partridge, and very geo o 
. their plumage is quite white, except two or three . 


feathers in each of a elear grey: 1 
rt, thick, and of à pale yellow: 3 
feather,” or rather quill, about ſeven N 
— — out of their rump, and is all the tail N 
they obtained their name from not Havitg: ROLE: ſeem; 
11 tropios. . M2 ebe 5-295. , 
»The in Iſlands are all of them 1exceedij :(malk, [ 
and: 2 part uninhabited ; but ſuch = are nt 
441. 10 Y- 9 
2.007 Sante iis) 
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THIS i0and is ſituated! 1016 B lat. and 


Guada- 
Joupe and: Martinieo:: It is — 4ength, 


and 1g in breadth; and received its namę from being diſ- 
covered by Columbus on a Sunday. The ſoil of) this 
i land is thin, and better, adapted to theearing. of coffee 
chan ſugar y but the ſides of the, hills bear:the fineſt 
in the Weſt-Indies, and the whole iſland is well 
plied with rivulets of fine water. Here, 18 in ſome 
other of. che Caxibbees, is a ſulphur mguntai 


and the fine fruits, particularly the pine- apples, are Tu- 
to any that grow on 
north weſt end of the iſland is à deep; ſpacious; ſandy 
2 called Prince Rupert's, vbich is well ſecured from 
the minds by mountains on all ſi des 
Fhe moſt-dift uiſhed-placein-this iſland is the tom 
Roſeau, fit — 
are low andiirregularly placed; and the town is ſheltered - 
oy the circumjacent mountains, ſome of which riſe to a 
nſiderable height. The moſt advantageous view of the: 


. Fn Aft 120 
2 0. f 
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ac! eee 

F HI 4 about 232 int 3 wn 18 in 
breadth, lying about 50 miles north-weſt. of Barbadoes. 
It is orally allowed to; be one of the beſt of all the 


2 7 322 Fs E 


2 


Out of the ridge of mountains, Which eroſſes 


55 from ſouth to north, iriſe a great number of rivers well 
ſtored with fiſh... Theſe mountains are 
aſcent; and the vallies and prune ſome of them of; 
extent, are —— fertile, producing moſt. of 
. coffee, cacao; and 

ed to Great Britain, 


a 


anatta. 1 — 


by the treaty, of Verſailles in 1763, there was 4 great. 


number of à mixed breed of the, antient Caribbes, and 
of ſnip- wrecked or run-away 1 bes wel * 
own al long ſince exterminated. | 

The moſt remarkable place in St. Vincent is R 
— ſituated on a bay of the ſame name at tlie _ 


{welt end of the iſland. . 
nor; und the place where: the aſſembly meet. About 


three miles from Kingſtown, towards he. ſouth-eaſt, is 
the ten of Calliagua 
„ whole iſland. 


A 


a L * 


1. GRAN AD A, and e ekNabiNBs 8 


epa is. ſituated. in 12. deg- inorthi late: nd 


weſt long. about 30 leag 
— 4 and . the ſame diftance north of New An- 


or the Spaniſn main. The iſland is about 30 


dabscco 


7 


— 


„ and: hot 
ſpring, equal in ſalubrity to thoſe of Bath in England | 


13:4 5a 


It is the reſidence of. the; gover- 


! mhaſe e * the mot TA 5 


ues ſouth-weſt of Bar- 


* 


baſon of three or four-' 


The Buccaneers called it 


? ” 


French iſlands. At the | 


on a ſpacious harbouf. The houſes 


town is from the bay, or harbour, Where ſhips of 5 


. 


in general of : An, 


The ſoil is very rich and fer- 


A lake on che top of a hill in 

"a> pplies it plentifully witty fine 

rivers, which: Adem ahd:ferrilive'its ': Several.-bays. and 

harbburs Herbuad theiflandi: ſome of: tneſe may be for- 

tified with advantage,” which renders. it very conug- 

nient for-ſhipping; 8 ST pineſs of not being 
7 


ſa td harncanes. St has a ſandy bot- | 
== | 
ich hy dat 


W. In its har- 


ini cos note” ert 28 W t 01) 52 IN 
e wars between 


A NEW COMPERTE: SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY, A 


1 


| was yielded up to G 


FE ik 11 


iſland are found geen tar, ſoapteurth, vun war 4 
rious ſhells, ſtones, marcaſites, and minerals. isn 
The value andi of! this ifland- Appears. fem 
the expenſive and formidable ornaments which have. 
deen ſent thither by European powers in ſupport of their 
different claims. 3 heretofore chiefly poſſeſſed by: 
the Dutch, | wha. defended their pretenſions f againſt both) 
England and France with the moſt obitinate 
By the treaty. of Aix-Ia-Chapetle, in e was: de 
|| clared neutcal ;\ but bythe; treaty © of pH int 2763, it 
Britain nnd this iſland, with 
thoſe of: 8x; Vincent and Gran Vene, formed, 
inte one government? Sate de ee 
_— md Ne b 88 ohe: SPOTS =, ico 
0 9 4¹ 055 O Sb e 0 

; * ©. | 


'f 


thenitiveludiansand the French, during which the Ca. 
ribbeesdefended themſelves with the maſt reſolute bravery.” 
In the laſt war, when Granada was attacked by —— 
lia, the French inhabitants, who were not very nume - 
rous, were ſo amazed at the reduction of Guadaloupe and 
— 4 loſt all ſpirit, and ſurtendered 

oppoſmtion; and the full prb- 
1 ＋ AY together witli the Grenadines u 
e Kenn 
1 = Gb r N © 48s Ne list 
8 4 o i TY 
| kink (het een K. OA G. 5 Ali b 07 
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- POBAGO- lies 40 ſouth- | weſt: from Bar- 
 badors; about — ty incent 3 

from Granada ; and between 30 and 40 from the Spe 
mn. IN i 3 miles im length, about nine in breadth; [| 
and 0 in civcumference ; ſo that it is rather larger than 
Barbados, or indeed any of our Leeward Iſlands: and, 
near the north · eaſl extremity, lies a ſmall iſland. called 
e . e ann US one in 


— 


4 


breadehy-1 -! 25 221th}. axc0; cmlyf 
of Tobago: is far copcrvatiaingaiilie! than 
could be ox in an iſland that is but 2Dodegavos; 
min north uator; for the force of tha ſan; 


is diminiſhed: by — ar breenes. The. ſpice Es 
trees, — alomadd, contribute to it ——_— 
Tobago has another favourable. circumſtanceitoi 

mend ie; namely, its lying out of the tract of thoſe hurri- 
cines/that often ſo fatal to the other Weſt-Indial 
iſlands. Tho north weſt extremity is mountainaus; buti]| | 
the veſt of the iſland agrecably diverſified with riſings and: 
fallings. The ſoil, in general, is 2 rich black mould 
proper ru a yr the greateſt plenty, whatever is. 


raĩſed in other parts of the Wei- Indies, There are 
many ſprings, with eommodious bays and creeks: 
But the 3 trees which here are, perhaps, its 


teſt riches 3 for beſides the different kinds of wood- 
ſound in the other Weſt- Indian iſlands, it is: ſaid 
chat the true nutmeg· tree, and the cinnamon · tree, with 
that which the 'real opal, are found: on 
this iſland! The fig-trees of Tobago are reckaned 
I i — India and Gui 


| 


1 


—— 


| — e eee, 
2 production of the iſland, ot ſuck. aan 

ſed by cultivation. 
here are wild hogs, pickerees, arbicks 
reſemble a hog, armadilloes, guanoes, which are of the 
: kind; Indian conies; and badgers, horſes, cows, 
ſheep, deer, goats, and rabbits. "No Mad in d 
world, we ate told, can boaſt ſuch a of fiſhes, 


* 


| 


aidh/ {| on] 


s 


; r 


tient inhabitants, who. were either unable ar unwilling 
111A chain of hills runs through the middle of the iſland; 


5 


SPAN ESHANEST+1 ND ba: 581 AN D 8. | 
0 ü e I» ich neg. er Mul 

ee r tibet. delr 111 B As uA C= W ei 40 4 
2 * eh); N. not none 92 ber 8 e Vo 
LS iſland. extends.in latitude from 20 deg. 40 
min. t0 the tropic of Cancer) and from 74 deg. 
k. e longitudecrs It jbvabaut 700, 
mi thifromeeaſt to. welt; but ver martew: in. 
\p not bei — $A in :breadthut is lies 60. 

miles to the weſtof 4425 Wnanſth. 
A rofi+ Juatan; and as; 
man to the ſoui Df Cape Florida. It chmmands the 
entramet of both. cht gulphs of, Mexico an Hlaride, and: 
the Wind ward Naſſage cn that the who are 


„with tolerable fler t, not 
— ——yrort er bod my 


but anno Their neighe 
92 une FD l 

There are no winters in * Ilan, but in abe chonths; 

of: July and Auguſt, when the ſun is vertical / the ring; 
andsorms» are great, otherwiſe the climate would be 
 intolerably bot. The. faireſt ſeaſon is, hem the ſun 
is fartheſt off, andithen it is hotteſk in ther morning; 

for towards:noon/a-ſea-breeze up, — — — 
ſtill: che evening. The trade windis in theſe 
from the northrraſt. At the full and change 
April, chere are briſk winds: 


42 
OY | 


N 


It 


ſeas h 


| of itheimoon, from October to 


at nortiand north-weſt, which in Decemberiand January: 
oſtem turn to ſtorm this is called the fait ſeaſon. 
 'T he:whole iſland is well. watered, and ly diver-: 


Gfied-with woods, launs and vallies. The foil is capable 
of Noducings iu the greateſt plenty, every thing that 
in the other American iſlands; but the Cuba | 
{(corfimpn]yi:called word, and thi our —— 
excel that of all the world; 
heir tobacco in goodneſs; had e nds to —— 
canes. The ther products are, ginger, long pepper, — 4 
other-ſpices; caſſia, maſtic, aloes, large cedars, and other 
odoriferous trees; oaks, pines, palm- trees, plenty of large 
vines, fine cotton trees, plantains, bananas ananas, 
guavas, lemons, cocoas, and two ſorts of fruit, called 
camilor and: guanavana: the firſt like a china orange, and 
the other ſhaped like a heart, 3 nn 
and ad Þ 2200 £3: 42th] x 
The ee ie Gernith chad — 
with-a:ſufficienty of that metal for all their braſa APR 
Gold. duſt is found in the ſands of the rixers ; but it is 
uncertain vhether there are any gold or ſilvet mines, the 
hopes of . butcherywof! all the an- 


toe diſcover them: if there are 


any, they ate not worked. 


but the land near the conf is 
paign country. The i interior 
uninhabated. 


nerally a level, cham- 
ts lie quite unculcirated 


2 


role 
„ 


Cuba has many od a and harbours, which ate 
great advantage to ſhips for paſſin in 
— but there are ſcarce any navig bie 3. 
the coafts and xi vers abound with kth, and alſo wi __— 
ligators. "Phere are great conveniences far making ſalt; 
'but the inhabitants avail ren ar very little of them. 
The cattle brought hither by the. Spaniards have multi- 
/plied, exceedingly gly, vaſt me na running Wild in 
the woods, af which many are killed chiefiy for their, 


both ſhell and others, particularly turtle and mullets, of 
2 moſt delicious taſte. 37 the ſeathered ſpecies, there 


Wann a great variety. — * tie: 


ITS — 4 


. 


eſſy 
ies and tallow, that ate ſent to Spain. Their, fleſh, 


ms Frog into pieces and dried in the fun; ſetves 
— Tbeſe cattle are often ſo fat, that they 
die through *the buchen of So 3 Mere. ALE, 


- likewiſe 
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likewiſe eee boars, 


and hogs, together with wild and tame fol, parrots, 
partridgess iue heads, Jarge tortoiſeg, quarries of flint, | 


and — — of butt which is uſed,inſtead 


— — 5 Well asi for .medgiual purpoſes. B11 1 2 
n the whole, 2 of Quba is plegſant, and its 


—— das own 
ä — — — 5 10 l 
rav ement. Formerly its exppr dans, neuer eq 

| r ee. The —— 2 

to the indolencs tot the Span iardꝭ, Was, 

ility with which the inhabitants got their money; 
— (pn — the flota, and dhe — 1 
axried on: here in deſianges of 
yen — © SHABANG of the gogernt 
ment Hei and & bavitt ebe guet pd: fie 220 n 
Cuba is divided into ſeven provinces; the civil govern- 
ment of Which is dependant an;{hat.,of St. Domingo, 
or —— — — — 40 Fir its. biſhop, whole 
ſee is at St 97 — 2 — ones at, the 
Havaonab, s.lufiraganco the St. Doming 
_ — the inland is. — ud 
—— 1 algthe governor, of che Hz 
eral large: towns in the lands; 
the —— — ty above · mant ionede 
The Wayannals the capital, is ſituated on: the north 
— — on leagues.f „ 

Vet. fm St. Jago; 
Florida, the — — 
. — — and 


0 


Thaagd the pat is o — Shep and mott ſerutb lin 
the worlch within; yet the narrowneſs of its paſſage has: 


render td it ſprdiſiculꝭ of aceeſa, that the ales Have 


— — . within ſightoof .gtgowithe 

out naceiying anynaſſiſtance from the fottißcationd a The 
churghes —— — ad evi, 
init amd names; e. tren clean | 


—.— 


— thoſe — Ar 
| ——— — army id one oft 

of ſpeciall . che galleons are here, — 
in the — part of thÞ and bi the weſt fade, || the 
7 the ſhore, which rounds: ſo much that above 
Half af it is-wathed- i the rad and the reſt N TW 
branches af theriyer Lagida wk here is n ne: ſquares | 
ba yr. von buildings in the middle of, vit. This city 
the! greateſt; importance to the Spaniards af all-the- 
cities in: America, being! the place of, rendeayous for 

alk theit ſleets, in their return 
world to 8 and lying at the mouth zef- the gulph 


from that quarter of the 

of⸗ Bloridayithrough « which, they1-are:: all. obliged! to 
Dem e 90 eee ff} 03 41H! 

| The 8 paniards, thereſone, f gut / renſon, call it 

the key of all the Weſt-Indies, to lock or open 
door or entrance therdtÞ ; and indeed no ſhips can paſs 
that way without leave from this port. Here is always 
à ſquadtan of Spauiſh i mien of Wan; and here, in Sep- 
tember, meet the galleons, flota, and other ſnips, from. 
ſeveral ports, both af the continent and iſtands, to the 
number of perhaps 50 or 60 fail, to take in proviſions 
and water, witli: great part of. cher lading, and far the 

_ convenience of returning to in a body. A con- 
tinual fair is kept till their, departure, which is generally 
before the end of the month ; when a proclamation: is 
made, forbidding any that belong to the fleet to ſtay in 
the town, - on pain of death, and, upon firing a warn- 
ing gun, they algo on board. The value of the cargo 
is ſeldom leſs than 7000, oool. ſtetling; ſo that it may 
be well imagined, à place of ſo much importance is in 
a condition both to defend itſelf, and to protect the, ſhips 
that frequent it. Towards the cloſe of the laſt War, 


this city, after a long and obſtinate defence, was ſur- {| 
rendered, with all its forts and dependencies, to his 
Britannie majeſty's arms, by capitulation, on the lath 
of Auguſt, 2 was reſtored by the peace. The || bo 
9 been buſy, ſince that time, in repairing 
. the: 


s-which the fortifications received,during the 


1 
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Ce, but are ill ——— | | 
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er papiagds having eyeryyear || f 
addedJometh. 


__ 
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K» 


„* 
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in geherai, are fuid to be morę ſogiableandiaon- || ri 
— dean . 


— 


the 


* 
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ſiege, a 
S 


150; and the coaſt, taking in t 


1 and checks) 92471599, leagues. 


laſty. +The'pther commodities. are ſugars 


of the conquerors ;.jithe others were-maſlacred-cithar -ig 


and feliowed by,bull-dogs, Made 


adding new ones, beſides taking every other * "Se. 


47% ; 
precaution to.ſegure,it,, for, the, ſuture, From all, attempta 


oh, 8. a Ach! 10 o n 1 ii 5 
St. bs Jag. Which ih gte ial 
n wed — a 


its former huſtre, ty — Wk, 

5 —.— andghove all e 70 

os I » L 
— Crus, Fm Ages 12 wo hardovr, os ls 
about. t. 16g. mij ſtiof, 18 { 
eipe, fauat ton E COAL . | beealh 
the Havannah; and, uated on — 5 
— e a, and having ſpl barbout, pm 
3 0 
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2H wan, ee aut Wi 
obs Cuban and Was, called! ET 


90065 


i} 
: ies the 


yr wk of allah 
221121] 30 8g 
is pox racked, 
Ween 99 Fans. I. 


beck eg e penn nd | 


mariners by the name of.. then 


length of Hiſpaniglayis : 


Though ——.— elimatg. is 3000p 5 


in abe, Weft 


and rivets, prod prpducing, ananas, Macs 
oranges, ons, citrons, . limes, dates,,,apd 
apricots, fairer and better; — — de cher 


iſlands, together * who 


'elms, oaks, pines, acajou, a 


55 2 _ 5 


cotton, coc, coffee, gige 2 
enge, and varioug, kinds of; 


French, the latter of, tormerly 9ccupadahgrbgles 
The great lanes of ppm it — And, Called it 
the ©* Spaniſh Mandy; Ne denomination, it hes pred 
under abe-namg'of Hiſpapinia along with-that d SN 
[Diminge. They found; theze.. — 2 i 
ingly rich, which, brought 1 2 7 che,” oy rs off Spain in 
a The egen — ndians parifagd 
n theſe mies ; and a) 7 mats the, excel 
oe labgur,of ..cultivating — Heldds of maine for the ui 


copl blooꝗer. in ranged, 
kinds of chages which the 


ts; they Salle of 

ps —— w 5 
— 1 1 

unneprd ION _—_— na ke an — 2 wiihall he 

ml Ee QUICK e Natiges, 

— — the difficulty of —— the mines; the 


bloody quaftels ꝓf i the congusrom amomg ↄne another; 
the diſcovery of Mexico, ſoon after that of St. Domingo, 


drawing thither, all the inyaders; 1892 the pl ging of 


ee 


the capital b. e, in 1586 ;. alh theſg things 
new colony fall, decay a ſew years. afpen ith, HS 
ment. The Spaniards,. ſcattered; about . large. lands 


having unable to hinder, the-Buctancets from 
ſeiaing the. weſtern parts, and 7 mſelyes chere, 
retired. on the caſtern {dey which they — pied inen 
that time Theit part, hath for cuſtu 25; comb 
merce, is much the beſt ; it has large Kang Fo 5 Plains; and 


cke ſituation of its coaſt is — ane to 


navigation than that of the E. 


Ide Spaniards, who are no leſs 8 — chan at Cubes 


plant very little; their principal empſoyment ig, 0 breed 
—— * dert, poſe _ 2 6 EI 


2 


= 


he: —— 1 in hs iſland 
panjards are the following: 
wn _ _ 1 


: . "kg 
ny 


„ 


illand, Contzining 2 
Saal cafſtfe and 
fity and * 


e 


— ne daving = revenue of 20, Co ducsts, 
dr wnarket-plabe in de nter of che'city. 

mi ale the refidence of te 

"I and of an 


burt ö oyal bh 
Wet Indian iftaridy. * 


Kt room pb Se e 
feſfions oblige them tu reſide in it. A 


— 
be 


Sc. e e 


* — Porto la Plata, or the Ha; 
ds Mi an arm — the ſea; 35 leagues 
and Monte Ch 
— n 4 Plata and 
*. 139 ? 46, PAT: TH 


popes nc 
5 Phe following are "the 
French t© * N Am 114 21 57>. 65) 7 N 

C St. Francois, 
i in 2 flouriſhing 


towns 


| the-ſouthoweft coaſt' of the inandg und- has 2 good 
bour-with-z foft, der Taboute's 
witer: © 4}: ; ) 3 CE Po "IS 
Furt Nas in u leg ef "coriſiderible 


3 the north=wolt 


'T: ao bas 2210. 
Wines; "26d 
Cape 'Se. Nicht, at the weſt end of the 


Niang 
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2 — of 
the iſland. 
Petit 


2 


n 


aer of confßideruble trade f ant the 
of the French g 


ter of which ſtands 2 little within land. 
The iſland of Tortuga, mentioned 
name from che turtles 'wi which it formerly 


long from eaſt to 
he French have populous Betts 


ds all the commodities 


this coaſt, 1 has td | | 
Mons, belonging tothe Spaniants. pos e e 
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-PORTO:RICO is ſituated between 
2 und in 18 deg. north lat. 


— hi bers. It 8 — miles in; [ 
and 46 in breath; The chief part of the edu: 
ed with woods, vallies and plains; a0 % 


ee the ſame fruits as the other 
— — 


gs and rivers But 
— — , and during the rainy ſeaſon, 
unrrholeſome. Wel ene 10 DIL 
The north part of the illand, which is the hoff Bara 
ren, contains ſeveral mines, ſome of which / 
duced great quantities of 'filver and 


gold. It was on ac- 


there is no longer any conſiderable quan 
The woods are flored with parrots, 
other fowl. is found here in pletity, 
and the coaſt abound with A breed of dogs, 
ves =- Spaniards brought over to huhtand: teaf in 
the defenceleſs natives, are ſaid to run wild in the 
BK near the ſea-ſhore, and ſubſiſt upon land · erabs 
— * 


©; wild pigeons, "at 
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urn 
hides, cotton, thread, eaffia, maſtic,; > 
{] ib excelent; as is likewiſe the den ar 1 but 


fituate neee ide of the 
inhabitants and de- 

Here is an univer- 
with a revenue of 4000 ducats,' @ | 
Lin {Theo}, ſe vera convents, a magnificent . ] 
a 

4 St. — 


| Francis Drake. It was afterwards 
| of Cumberland in the r 


: dat ſuch is the convenience 


ble river | 
| — t—nd deter the weſt of e 'K 
ä — — rp rem ery eſs kin 
5 north of St 2 r und is joined to the chief iſland hy a-cauſew 
ber ae eee ee 4 
aven of | Mace 
north of Ta and the ſent of 
riſto, at the mouth of the bay nr valh ith a gilt Hole 24 WR 
only places worthy of notice in this-ifland, ex- 
3 
kei 133 ! 17. x 8 " in their v 
ſituate on the north ſde of the | 
opulent condition; Having a ff On che e 
fine harbour, \@ briſk- trade, and about $000 inhabitants: Crabs If; 
St. Lewis,” or Port Lewis, ſtands on 2 ſmull — 
ader @ Tearciry"'sr fret 
. 189778441 
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ERINIDAD- lies between che idand -o 2 


1 Ano * 2 We 


„ ſtand on Donna Matis 


© 'The former" is che oldeſt" Free kettesent 8 


, inn 1 


Tie ue two” eber Hm places belonging 40" de 
French called La Petite Niere, and L Türe, — 
oe 


n s S. M AR: S R EI A TEL 
A ECD 


+| being always verdant, affords 


is 2 
this 
for many 


is, with a harbour” in the 


5 together Wie 
will hours; be has — —— che 


Dee 
En en 2378 [12441 4 


8 . l ag 


and 
we Ne e e e eee N A. C 


out its — 


of eruggy rocks. This ridge is ſuch that it makes the 
| iſlatid appear to the navigators like three diſtin moun- 
count of che latter that the Spaniards ſettled here; but 
| — The ſoil is very 
| alternately 
| marſhy, and 
are fo ſtony as to baſſie all attempt 
the greateſt quantity of land between the ſhore and the 
mountains is capable of being ſucceſsfully cultivated, 
and there wants nothing but means for the — 


neee G cih 


1 


commodities here are ſugar, n. 
W e ir, 


their mutton is very indifferent. © have. good ſhip. 
timber and fruit- tees, — dort 
1 This: iſtand was taken from the Spaniards „by Sir 
— by the earl 

lizabethy but he 
tis ef his men 


n Uf 
of || was obliged to abandon it) havir 
by fickneſs in the latter end of i the ſummel, when this 
— all other Places” in e eee . 


Ina 261148" i tt ne 1 N. Anis 3336: 


The "Spaniſh ment have take! great pains to 


prevent am illicit trade being earried dn at this | 
— its ſituation —2 8 
he, that all che ſevere edifts iſſued againſt it have been 


Handen o nech e tlic i ic 


> Purtd\Ries, ͤĩ ˙ chpitel wn; -isGtuatid:on i= final 


defended by forts and batteries, which render 
almoſt inacceſſible. The town is well built, and 
Vas well ns a bi- 


| of: the'6apitalj are, Port del here the 
flota S with water, and vther neceſſaries, 
and Boraba d [ 
n excellent turtle 
of Porto- Rico is a ſmall — 
from the great number of etubs found 
266 eie 
apes x * ae e 289609 1604: eee bn 
a% tat gan TRI NI DA DH N 52ne 4 


is rein: 


and che -S paniſh Mainy: from which it is 


—— is About 9 miles long — 
andi is an unhealthy but fruicfubcountry; It was 
taten by Sir Walter Raleigh in 1595 und by the French 


in 166, bee plundered che iflund,and: 
from che inhabitants. WA, 14 een 1950 ene 


The productions lef this iſland are, 
fine tobaceo, indigo, Singer“ variety 0 ares agar, 
1 cottom trees, and Indian corn. * N 47 $9975: 
assi PICK ety OA 4/1 3 erer dla ⁰ẽ,ẽ 


Enid ee n 0 
whictyis 260 milesweſdoE: Drimidac, | 
is about 3% mites in bars, mu pr 24 in breadth; and 

—— 2 
|} abounds in paſtures, fruits and Indian corn; but there 
ty of® wd and water. On the. coaſt of 
+ wasformerly a peart fiſhery 5-butehis has been 
years diſcontinued, oo nn an 
—— —— rx. other ſmall iflands in theſe Ti 
n aniards; but they are a a. hk: g 
two amt of un pariculr mate, ine | 
| {$3 52 ee TRUST cab; 5 Wan 1 
N 11. U f 44; c= © . I. 21509! 30:53. 
767 rote. 16 adore 3. 5.1 
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bn em G5, ese 0 nl ae 
Sis, the moſt confideradle- of all the Weſt-In- 
lan Iſlands belonging to the French. It is fituated 
* 120 miles — of Barbadoes, between the 
th and 1 gth deg. of nortii latitude; being about 60 
— — 30 in breadth; It is cri e 
_— of high mountains pa 
their center is only a heap 


ble in ſeveral — 


tains; from hence run above 40 rivers,” and a great many | 
une qual; ſome grounds 
luffer by dryneſs and rain; there are ſome 

almoſt entirely drowned by the ſex ; others 
s of the planters; but 


1 ” 
* 4 * > 
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_ AMERICA] 


The chief . his sand conſiſt of ſugar, 
tobacco, cotton, ginger, indigo; cacao, aloes, pimento, 
cocoas; plantains, and other tropical fruits. The coaſts 
abound with turtles ; but the- French are new? eri | 
in fiſhing! for them as the Engliſh: ---- - - 

Though Martinico is generally ſaid to . healthful 
for thoſe — are ſettled upon it, yet it is certain that 
the vaſt quantity of water, which runs through it, 
creates a humidity that is very Roxious to the conſti- 
tution of the inhabitants n 4-7 

An the year 170, che French ſertled upon the iſland 
of Martinico were computed e 1500, — — the 
negroes whom they employed, and bers of 
Caribbeans, parc — admitted 8 Ihe land; but 


E 45 f E g. 


1 
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country it is che reſidence of a te d the wa 
of buſine ſs. | Notwithibending the fires which hayes re. 
duced it four times to aſhes; it ſtill contains upwards of 
1700 houſes : a part, fituated along the ſea-fide on the 
ſtrand itſelf, is called Le M Moviiſage age (the anchoring- 
place,) à very unhealthy place of abode; the other portg 
ſeparated from this by a river, is built upon a low hill + 
they call it the Fort, from a ſmall fortreſs5:; which de- 
fends the road. This road is very convenient for the 
loading and unloading the ſhips, and the facility of 
coming in or going out; but the 2 in wi — 
time to take — at Fort- Ro wo ru on 

| ++ The eee eh chi ifland at profiet wes 197 
28 million weight of ſugar, three: million weight of 


11 4 


were obliged to worde as ſlaves, and to lis among the 
French, that wy might hate — * — 
conſpiracies and plots with their countrymen 

_ ciate together. Before it was ſabd Engliſh 
in the laſt | war, iit/cobld-aiſe 10yo00 8 | 
fit to carry arms, and above 403000-heg eg toes arflavess || 
Beſides this force, ſome companies of regulabs were al. 
ways quartered in the iſland; ſo that nothing bat the 
moſt notorious mid 


onde es 938% „0 2A 1 


that occaſion.» 
the reſidence of the 


- Martinico'is not governiou= 
general and intendant, but likewiſe of a"foverergn count | 
cil, 1 — all their other iſſands, and eve,j,d 
the ſettlements of St. and — The 
govern neral intendant, and lieute 
paid out of the ſinances of Old France. he governos | 
of Martinico as well as Guadaloupe is paid in ſugary d 
2, indeed, are all the other officers of the iſland, except- | 
ing ſome inconſiderable ſums, that iſſue from the = 
ſury of Old France. The hundred weight of fu 4 
rated at four livres ten ſols. The governo fart n 
603000 pounds weight, with a penſion of 00 — 
paid in Old France. The lieutenant-governors haue 
20,000 pounds weight, and 5000 livres falary. Phe 
king's judges, attornies, and other officers, have each 
an allowance of 6000--weight;- but the codnfeHorts of 

the ſovereign's council have no more than /12,000Weight, | 
or 12 of their- exempted from th capitation tax. 
This is a tax paid by the white men and the free negroes, [f 
who are hired ſervants, - and conſiſts -of an hundred j 
weight of coarſe ſugar a year, for each domeſtic or negroe, 
who is employed in — — it; and 4 ſix livres 
for every other.. 

All proviſions imported into the ilend ure ſubjesr 6 
duty of one per cent. in ſpeeie; and the third t alt 
forfeitures and fines goes to the oro n. The iſſand ges 
its flouriſhing ſtate to the French: —— 
tranſported thither, by way of puniſnment great num- 
bers of its proteſtant ſubjects, r 
taril ſettled ther.Q Q ben en oh 
| artinico is divided into 28 pariſhes, eonthin 
cho: the ſame number of towns or vitlaggs, and two 
= . towns, Fort Royal and St. Pierre ort. Peter's: 

he is the ſeat of government; its ſtreets are regu- 
lar, the houſes agreeable, and the inhabitants very much 
given to all kinds of luxury; they are the Pariſians of 
the Weſt- Indies. To the caſt” of the toum on à neck 
of land is an irregular fort, badly built and worſe de- 
ned, which gives name to the ton it poorly defends. 
ort Royal, as well as the reſt of the iſſand, fell under 
the power of the Engliſh in the laſt war; but they reſtored 
It at the peace. The French have ſince built a citadel 
upon Morne Garnier, an eminence higher than the moſt 
elevated points of Mornes Patate, Tartanſon, and Car- 
. which all command Forte Royal. This eitadel 

has coft more than'325,0001. ſterling, and ſo conſider- 


able an epehce appears thrown aw "td thoſe Who be- 
lieve that the navy alone ought to defend the col 5 
The harbour of Fort-Royaly where the men! war 


anchor in winter, is one of the beſt of the widen 
illes, and its ſeourity againſt the hurrioanes . 
acknowledged. it is ſuppoſed that the inner part has. 

been ſpoiled by finking the hullæs of ſeveral Whips. to make 
2 fence a the Englith i mA the laſt war. 30 $4; 2.1044, 
The Fert of St. Pierre is ſive to che Jee- 


ward of Fort Royal, In a, found bay--ofithe- Weſtern 


— 


coaſt. This tens the firſt built in the iſſand, is the 
Place of communication between <bedohy:and eder. 
N 


2 
3 > 


ald haem rendered the Britiſh |} 


troops maſters of it with ſo little loſs as they ſuſfared o | 23 Jo d3604 $4; 
b E18 ian is. feekiad 


of Martinico, in 16 deg. north latitude: It is about 


vernor; are | 


r Gr 


coffee, 600,000 pounds of cotton, and 40, co pound 
of eacao. Foreigners catry off priyately about a twelfthł 
part of the goods of the iſland ; the reſt goes to the 
mother- country. For this exportation the merchants 
of France fitted out, in 1766, 143 veſſels, of Nad, 
10 landed at the town of St. Pierre, 35 at Fort- R | 
| fowan Le Trinith and two 5 Cul de fo keen. 

& Hes $85 36 e 18 DK is 
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eagues welt 


about wo, 


miles in length and 38 in breadth-3:and is cut in'two 
by a deep uiph, or bay, on each es: and A channel; 
calledethe Salt River 
Tue ar of-Guadaloupe'is preferable © that of Mars 
—— — fatabtious and leſs ſultry- Its. pro- 
ducts are, ſugar, coffee, eotton, baſtard cinnamon, in- 


ginger, and many other vegetables, particularly 

apaùrtree, from which is extracted à moſt excel- 
ene balſam; the milk ſhrub, ſo called from its via 
ing s, ſubſtance like milk, when preſſed; which, Hlis 
little ſhart of the capau balſam ; the moubage- ee, which 
bears a yellow plum, with which the natives fatten their 
hags ; and the cor bar tree, the gum of which, wien 
hasdened in the ſun, becomes ſo tranfluceritz that the | 
Caribbæans wear it formed into beads and bracelets. 
. — ofthe mountains with which Gualdiblps, 
ate covered with wood; and ; nothing” can be. 
+4 date, or more deautifully var variegatet than che 
large ains, which lie beneath them. One of 
the mountains is ſaid to emit a continual - ſmoak; and to * 
communicate a nem. taſte bo thay neighbaaritg 
'| 7 TIT | 2 , 
! Such is the fertility of Guadebatpe Any hath been 
aſſerted, that if it was as well peopled and cultiyateſl a8 


| 


: 


*x 
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Barbados, it would yield ſugar enough for all Europe. 


We mare told that 100, ooo hogſheads were exported 
estly from it before the? le? dar ae, 
daged by the Engliſh. a . 

The moſt — bird on ed inan, is that nen 
che Devil, which is peculiar to this iſland and Dominica? 
it is a bird of paſſage, of · the-fize+ of a pullet, and all 
its plumage coal black: it lives on fiſh; which it aches 
in the ſea at night, being unable to bear the light in 
[day-time, when Ying; 0 NN 3 often run againſt 
interpoſing objects, and fall After their fiſh- 
hunting in the night, 8 repair * a mountain, called 
the Devil's Mountain, here they 'b "pats" in 
holes; like rahbits. Their nah if good nourtung food, 
though of a fiſh kalte. ad ©" 7 240] 

- The iſland is peſtered with an inſect called A ravet, | 
ſhaped. like a 2 of a ſtinking ſmell, and 
preying upon books and furniture; and nr 
da,not gnaw is diſcoloured by their ordure: but 
numbers of them are deſtroyed by x kind of Pong 
ſome of which are as big as a man's: fiſt. The bees of. 
|] Guadaloupe' are very different from thoſe of Europ. 
being black, ſmaller, and without ſtings. Theſe 
inſtead of making combs, lay their honey in . of 
wax, about the form and ſize-of a pidgeon 
only uſe that is made of their wax; e RE: A dark 
paces colour; is to ſecure” the corks of bottles; 1A 
any js never ef iz thioker conſiſtence than that of 
f i 


ve oil. eld 5114 111.3445 
about: this iſland, * with turtle, 


The Cul de dect, as the Erench:call them, ar Ales 
and various — fithes. ' UH 


me = 
9 Se 
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Hank, land, crabs, . 


"One of thethyo diviſions of the ifland is fled Grands, 
6 F Teme; 


* 
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| ants iſland is fituated about ten leagues. from. 5 ate alſo, a variety of dying Rr Þioper” for 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM Or GEOGRAPHY: 


e; and the other is divided into Capes Terre, or || tude. It is about 30 miles in length, — 
Terre, 3 Baſſe- Terre, which laſt is alſo the || The climate is neither wholeſome or agreeable, nor the 
8 the capital, 2 conſiderable town, ſituated on || ſoil fruitfu] ; yet the iſland is populous, and the induſtry 
es of Bailiff r river, and wall fortified. | of the inhabitants ſuch, that it produces a great deal uf 
is ie, as well as Martinico, was reduced by the || ſugar and tobacco. It is well ſupplied with proviſions, 
Bit arms in the late war; but reſtored by the defini- and all other commodities from Europe, and the other 
tive treaty c of peace. The An firſt N to 1 co - Dutch ſettlements, in which it carries on a very lucra- 
lonies to it * * year 16333. tive and extenſive contraband trade with the Spatitards in 
I Ferns Firma. Let the Spaniſh governors prohibit this 
trade never fo ſeverely, the Spaniards ſtand fo much in 
need of European commodities, that they will run all 
hazards to obtain them. The chief town und harbour 
is about three leagues. from the ſouth-eaſt end of the 
land; The town, for its ſize, is one of the faireſt and 
fineſt in America, and contains every thing neceſſary to 
render it commodious and agreeable, as far as the Gm 
and ſoil will . 


— 


10 


THIS was 1 one of the iſlands called eu- 
I but * laſt Lande treaty of peace, ceded in 
C - right to ug. It lies two miles ſouth of Martiaico, | 
and is about 23 miles in length, and 12 in breadth. It 
is {aid to be much the fineſt 2 moſt convenient of any 
of 2 85 Tſlands, being diverſified with hills and | 


II watered, and furniſhed with excellent har- | 
Wl wg is rich; but a.great part of it is co- Beſides the above, here * Ik other ſmall ilande be- 
which. y 4% 4 wild fowl, and longing to the Dutch, namely, Saba, Bonaire, and 


7 quantiti 1 10 der. Theineigh- Aruba. 
= EI fore wth een an | „ planes pleaſant iſland, ſituated about 13 miles 
uſtatia. 


| north-weſt of The fea is ſo ſhallow about it, 


4M A R A 0 A L A'N 1 F. Is pom chat none but floops can come near it; nor even thoſe, 
but at à ſmall. creek, on the ſouth fide of the iſland. 


"TH IS illadd, which. is fituated te the ſouth-eaſt of || Moſt of the inhabitants are ſaid to be ſhoemakers, or 
a is about 15 miles in length, and 1a in vari in Jhoes,. There is. « dclightſul valley in the 
t was diſcovered by Columbus in his ſecond | Kae eee neceſſaries for the inbabitants, 

voyage to America, anno 1 and named by hi — e igo and cotton 
1 2 he Gallant Mary, after the . ,of his Aruba are chiefly conſiderable {webich is 
ſhip. ifland abounds with. tobacco -| 


alſo hes TY Curaſſao) for their ſituation. near the 
trees, 3 other products of the Caribbee ——— and | 


Salt of * . — irma, which gives the inbabitants an 
many grottos, where. 1 2 A} a cortying on a clandeſtine trade wich the 
I Gre rivers, and Pane 0 


eee eee 
eaſtern re run hi ICU * n out! re is a $ 
Oehes to vaſt n 1 of Da ik birds,  whither the Dutch floops come for — — now. 


ler holes as a  pidgron-hou become wo — e. 
8 © the laſt reduction of it by the Sah Aim, jt N %o ö N 3571 2 ei. 
early. og: Nei be 58 E 0 . V. nne 


009 hogſheads gf ſugar.;y 
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33 5 1 THF At Of off * 
_ There are three other ſmall idands ongi ** N i 
: b "I „ THOMAS, 


d lies a little to the e of. Ft, ar- . iſland is ſituated to che eaſt e Porto- Rico, 

is the chief of thoſe called The Virgin Iſlands. 

214477 [62 t 15 miles in circumference, and has a ſafe, 

1 ET about 20 miles from Gp oupe, is ſtrong, and commodious harbour, which, by being open 

produce the beſt cotton of any of the French 2 of all nations, enriches the inbabltante. Its 

il It had its name from 9 being the in general very ſandy, notwithſtanding which it 

| land he difcovered i in his ſecond voyage. ae er produces moſt of the Weſt-Iudian-commediges z ban 
anno I reatly infeſted with muſquetos. | 

St. Ts, is, of 2 ng. conſequence ; but St. Barthalo- „ principal advantage of St. Thomas nie in a 

encompaſſed with formidable rocks, yet very god on the ſouth fide, Where 50 ſhips may 

mew, though exco caſſava, with ſows excellent wopds lie in ſafety. It is defended by a fort,--wholſe batteries, 

hg bs 955 ar the ſame xime, protect the ſmall town built round che 

wi "TS * IW. e e 46: Hos key harbour is much. frequented by merchant 

ſhips.: whe n they ate chaced in time of war, they find 

ouren WES TAN IA ISLANDS, here a ſafe ion; and, in time of peace, a vent for 

e their 5,- by the clandeſtine trade which the boats, of 

— kr. Lu 411. Le 


$6. Thomas continually. carry on with the Spaniſh coaſts, 
bs „To leagues to the ſonth of St. Thomas is another 

* ind is ſituated. about theee —— north- Hand, abodt the: ſame fize,! called St. John's. - Itris'tho 
weſt of St. See 5. It is about 29 miles in cir-|| belt watered among the Virgins, and its harbour has not 
is wel 


$6 


— 


Cd 
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cumference, I cultivated. 3 tobacco, 2 only the reputation of being better than that St. Tho- 

inhabitants 1 ears raiſed and exported mas, but paſſes alſo ſor the beſt to the lee ward of Anti- 
A of 1 alſo: breed hogs, rab — Be eEnglik givedt the name of Crawl Bay.” 

The ait is wholeſome, ut notwithſtanding theſe advantages, there is ſo litele 

t 2 ie Welt ts to ae thunder-claps, earthquakes: 25 ood land in the iſland; that its Zee 8 

3 5 and there is a ſcarcity. of freſh water. manly x very ng des. rerouted ie 
ore, 4. — it . 8 the birds lay themſelyes lar Mr 26 22 1 


. LEE n bree un always — . GAOILx. on SANTA GAU. 
8. SE 2—— 880. 2. 213 201 * & 4 91 9 709 ö al 
1 Tab reckoned des ite of. all be. Ca: TRIS 8 is the themed confierebia; of ther Melini 

handy, thee bing but one landingaplace, which ihands belonging ta Denmark. It is ſituated / out of tha 
PEST y a fort, P be eaſily defended by a; = the Virgins, fre leagues to the ſouth: of St. 

The h took. poſſeſion of it in 2633: Johnis, about 30 miles in length, and ten in 
and Knee th nf Kdr. hav prfervod without, breadt \4olerably-fextile,. producing moſt gf - the 
interruption. n £451 — 5 of liſe, together with ranges, citrons, gra- 


NO 6x” F H nates, lemons the-manigc root, and the papa tree, the 
2/"CUR 4 Fs A ©, or o VR A COA fruit of; which, makes a moſt excellent ſutetrmeat. Here 


my Dee. n 14 min. ä |! huſe.and ſhipbuilding, 
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AMERICA] J 


conſiſts of 1 1 from the iſlands of Nevis and Anti- 
gua; of Iriſh Papiſts, German Moravians, and a ſmall 
number of Danes. | | 1 


8 r. v. e 
AMERICAN ISLANDS. 
1. NEWFOUNDYL AND. 


HIS iſland is triangular in its form, being about 

' . & 350 miles long, and 200 broad. It has excellent 
harbotrs all round the coaſt, particularly St. John's, 
Trinity, Bonaviſta, Capelin, Conception, Lorbay, 
Bulls, Freſh Water, Placentia, &c. Harbouts and bays. 
It is bounded on the north by Belleiſle Streight ;' on the 
ſouth and eaſt, by the Atlantic ocean; and on the weſt 
by the gulph of St. Lawren ee. 
Newfoundland is ny hot in Fummer, - ay 
intenſely cold in winter. For four or five months in the! 
winter the ground is covered with ſnow; "frozen as; hard 
as cryſtal. The ſouthern; and eaſtern calls" ſeldom 
enjo „ from their nei 8 urhood to 

1 


* — — — A. 


"I 


* 


a very ſerene 
the Great Bank, — is almoſt Sonne f red 4% 
a thick fog; but in the northern and weſtern parts the 
ſky is very clear, both in ſummer and winter. The 
foil is in general very barren, full of bleak” mountains 
and naked rocks. Moſt of the 'meadows and vales pr6- 
duce nothing but à kind of "RE etics of 
timber, however, grow here” in the utmoſt perfection, 
and the firs are as fit for maſts" as thoſe of 9 
There are ſome fruitful ſpots; and „ | 
Hour 


grows naturally without culture, and is ver 
e iſland. 


ing; with wild ſtrawberries, and raſberries. 1 d 
absunds with wild fowl, and with deer; hates, rähbits, 
foxes, ſquirrels, bears, beavers, wolves, otters; and 
other quadrupeds; and the ſea is plentifully ſtoeked with 
different kinds of delicious fiſh, beſides cod, the ſtaple 
commodity. It is certain, however, that the inhabi- 
tants would be in the utmoſt diſtref: 

many other neceſſaries, but for the exports thither from 


EPS FE, 


fowl 

The chief | of 

which there is ſuch plenty on the coaſts of the iſland, 
that the whole world almoſt might be ſupplied from it: 
all ſorts being taken in immenſe quantities; but the ptin- 
cipat ſiſhery is of cod, wherewith ut leaſt 500 fail of 
ſhips are laden every year, for England, France, Spam, 
Portugal, Italy, and other parts. The main fiſhery is 
on the great bank, and the other banks about this iſland, 


2 alſo along the coaſt, The great” bang is 4 (vaſt 
mountain u water, extending in length #ccording 


to the moſt accurate ſea- charts, from the 4ſt deg. of 


} 


— 
— 
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north latitude to 40 deg. 25 min. and in breadth from 4 


rite dep 
- The depth 
But whatever be the 
it is covered with a 
kinds of fiſh of all ſizes, moſt of which ſerve for food 
to the cod-fiſh, whoſe number is immenſe. Between two 
and three hundred veſſels have loaded here annually,” for 
two centuries, yet this vaſt conſumption has produced 
no very apparent diminution of their numbers 
The next bank is called the Green Bank. The 
charts make it about an hundred and twerity miles long, 
and about fifty over where broadeſt: it lies off che Touth' 
coaſt of Newfoundland. There are ſeveral other banks, 
but they are not conſiderable enough to deſerve particu- 
arr 4 213 22 Fre 572 r 48 „„ 

The Great Strand, or | | 

about à league in — 6 between two Reep hills, 
one of which is feparated from the Strand by à ſmalf 
rixulet, which | Attle 
Bay, abounding with ſalmon. The Great Strand may 
contain at once wherewithal to lend 60 hips.” Fhere 
is another leſſer Strand for the uſe of the inhabitants, 


* 


who fiſh Al Lalohg the coaſt. PTheifiſhing ſeaſon is from 
ſpring to September. All the train eil, that comes frox 
N ugdTand; is drawn chiefly from the livers of the 


7 


forms à kind of lake called the Little 


cod. The principal towns are Pläcentia, 
and St. John. | 
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- The greateſt part of the inhabitants of Santa Cruz jj 


lt 


1 


EA third helper then takes this fiſh, and with 
of Wooden, ſpat ; 


Q 
| be 
# i" % 


[| and unloaded for ſale. 
aas 


d 


1 


bo 


with a "fafe harbour. 


N 


_ 
Na ehtle, 
gained Dy civility, and good 
ir bodies, W eee | 


TICS IEEE Kbps; 2 3 
ſhery” itfelf, The cod id ought | 


„ITbde Indians of 'this iſland arg Haid to 
mild, tractable peopſe, SHY loa b 
bag; TROY paint he 
in ins and furs. ; 15 

Wirk regard to che f 


with a harpoon, the beſt bait being the little kh, . called 
Capelau, but for want of this, — 8 uſe 


of the inteſtines of the cod itſelf. As ſoon ( fays the 
N Mr. De Caſſini) as the fiſhman has caught a 
hſh with his line, he pulls out its tongue and gives 
the fiſh. to another man, whom they call the beheader. 
This man with a two-edged knife like à laneet, flits the 
fiſh from the anus to the throat, which he :cuts-Acroſs 
to the bones of the neck; he then Jays down his kaafe, 
and pulls out the liver, which he drops into. kind of 
tray, through a little hole made on purpoſe. in the ſcaf- 
fold he works upon; then he guts it and cuts off the 
head. This done, he delivers the fiſfi to the next man 
| who ftands over againſt him. This man, who is called 
the Alicer, takes hold of it by the left gilf, and reſts its 
back againſt rage i, foot long and two inches high; 
he pricks it with the flicing knife on the left fide of the 
anus, which makes it turn out the left, gill; then be 
cuts the Tibs or great bones all along the vertebra; about 
half way down from the neck to - anus, he does the 
fame on the right Tide, then cuts aſlant three joints of 
the vertebræ through to the ſpinal marrow; laſtly he 
cuts all along the Verte bræ and ſpinal 'marrow, div Jing 


em in two, and thus ends his A e 
then a kind 
of wooden fparule, he ſcrapes all the bloo* that 0 
mained along the vertebrae that were p- ut. When 
the cod is thus thoroughly cleanſed (for.ucumes waſhed) 
of it into the hold, through a hole made for that 
17 and the ſalter is there ready to repeive it 
He crams as much falt as he can into the belly of the 
fiſh, i down, the tail end loweſt, rubs the ſkin all 
'oyer with falt, and even covers it with more falt; then 
goes through. the ſame proceſs with the reſt of che cod, 


i which he heaps one upon another till the whole is laid 
for bread, ard 


The fiſh, thus ſalted and piled up in the hold, is 
meddted with any more till it is brought home 


) ing is caught and beheaded 
he ſame manner; but the operation of ſalting varies 

me few particulars. e 
St. Pierre is a ſmall iſland, about two 


as * 
ever 


'S : 
LN - 


cod intended for dr 


in! 

vith a fs Miquelon iſland is about five 
leagues Jorg. The former contains nothing but barreri 
craggy rocks, the latter is rather , more. fertile. At the 
"Eoncluſion of the late war, theſe iſlands were ceded td 
France, on condition that they ſhould not be fortified } 
but we are informed by the 


but we ar azette of November 14; 
1778, that they were both taken Sep N 5 
by commodore Evans, Who was detached with e 


ſhips of war for that purpoſe, by vice admiral Montagu, 


h of watef on it is from five to 60 fathom. 
re or dimenſton of this: bank, || 
quantity of ſhells, and ſeveral 


being 100 miles long, 


n ge r ſeems to be pretty wholeſome. 
ng place for "ſh, which is 


3 
I 


— the naval commander on the Newfoundland ſtation. 
to 51 deg. 30 min: of long. welt from London. ä | | - 
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14:26 APE \BRETON. _ 


THIS ifland is ſituated between 45 and 57 deg. 
deg. welt ton race, 
and 80 brbak, It 3S{frevited. 
about 20 leagues ſouth weft from Newfoundland, and 
is ſeparated by the fireight of Cauſo from Nova Scdttia. 
The north coaſt is high, and almoſt in: ble3- but 
the ſouth cgaſt contains ſeveral excellent harbgurs, more 
Ter that of Louiſbourg, one of the fine in 
Amer ca. 92 W . he N . e Wy | 
The climate here is much the ſame with that of 
Quebec, only more fübzest to ſogsz the air, however, | 


* E 


north latitude, and between 61 and 62 


The iſland abounds with lakes and rivers, coals, and 
limeſtone; and though there are many barren; ſpbts In 
it, apples, pulſe, Wheat, and other corn, flak and hemp, 
are or may be raiſed in ir. Of che timber- trees, the 
moſt common are oaks of |; prodigious bignels;-pines 
fit for maſts, aſh, maple, plane; and aſpin trees,', There 
is no occaſion for digging deep, or draining the waters, 
to come at the coals here; às in other countries. 

There ate herſes, hogs, oxen, ſheep, goats, and 


| 


poultry on the ifland; but l e is teens The Pat» 
tridges are almoſt as big ne theater and not unlike 
, Co W | 


them 


af 


them in the colour of their feathers. The quantities of 


cod and other' fiſh on the coaſt is almoſt incredible; and 


there is no amp ex. of whales, ſea- wolves, porpoiſes, 
and ſeals. 

This ind was taken by the Engliſh in the Wing 
of che late war ; Louiſbourg, its fortreſs, with the iſlan 
of St. John, and its other appurtenances, having been 
-furrendered, by eapitulation, om the 26th of July, 1758. 
It was before taken from the French, by the Engliſh, in- 


427453 
17 


To avoid expence, and prevent the French from 


have been demolifhed. 
N are ſeveral mall iſtands lying round Cape Bre- 
8 7 thoſe of St. Peter, and WIr or 


3. s. JOHN. 


Nor, farther” enn be fid of this "and, 
which lies very near to Cape Breton, but that it is 6o 


miles was * 


as that Breton, but the ſoil is much better. 
This laſt hath ately been made a ſeparate government; 
and 2 town hath r- lers ene is n Chathbite 


Ton- 1 vel; 
e „ S E bs " 
TH E r are 4 cluſter of iſlands, being "Re 


400 in number, but moſt of them ate ſmall, barren and 
are ſituated in the Atlantic Ocean, 
How they obtained the 
name of Bermudas is uncertain; but they had their other 
appellation of Summer Iſlands from Sir George Som- 
mers, who; was ſhipwrecked here in 1609, the ſaflors 

| that gentleman's name to Summer. 
They have à clear temperate air, with plenty of fleſh, 


un inhabited. They 
in 32 deg. 20 min. north lat. 


having 


fiſh; poultry, fruits, herbs, roots, &c. The climate, 
however, of late years, is altered for the worſe. 

The Bermudas belong to E 
Cedars: grow here, am e is found on the ſhores, 
and whales and turtles are caught on the coaſt.” Here is 
z breed af black hogs which ate much values; -white 
chalk-ſtones, and tobacco are exported ; oranges and pal- 
mertos abound, and many things are found in great plenty, 
water excepted x: for the inhabitants have none but what 
falls from the clouds. The chief iſland is that of St: 
George. It takes its name from Town, and is 
2:pleaſant place 16 miles in Wage and cy three in 
breadth. 


Sir Edmund Waller, Wed his fine of: 10 bel. bein 
baniſhed, choſe his retreat hither, and here continued til 
Oliver Cromwell prevailed over the Long Parliament; 


and, either here or after his an, thus celebrated theſe | 


ilands praiſe:— 
--Benmupas wall'd wich ks, who does not know 8 


That happy iſland where huge "lemons grow, 
And trees, which golden fruit do bear, 
Th' Heſperian gardens boaſt of none ſo fair; 
Where ſhining pearl, coral, and ur a pound, 

On the rich ſhore, of ambergreaſe i is found?  __ 
-The lofty cedar; which to heav'n aſpires, wy 1 
- The prince of trees, is fewel for their fires, 

The ſmoak by which their loaded * do tum 

Far incenſe might on ſacred altars burn: 

Tbeir private roofs on odorous timber dorn, cn! 
Such as might palaces for kings adorn 
Their ſweet Palmetos a new Bacchus * ield, 
With leaves 2s ample as the broadeſt ſhield ;' 
Under the ſhadow of whoſe friendly booghs, ö 

They fic carouſing where cheir liquor nnn 
Figs there unplanted thro” the field do Gee, 900) 
Such as fierce Cato did the Romans ſhew * 9 07 9:95 
With che rare fruit inviting them to poll! 

- tha miſtreſs of fo rare a ſoil, 

e naked rocks are not unfruitful here 1250 d "1 
But at ſome conſtant feaſons, every ver, 
- Their barren tops with luſcious food abound; 1 71907 

And with the eggs of various fowl are +a GP vn 

Tobacco is their worſt of things; which they 

'To Engliſh landlords as their tribute pay. 
Such is the mould, that the bleft tenant feeds 
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A NEW COMPLETE, SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


but reſtored by the treaty of Aix- ta-Chapelle, in| 
ſettling on it again, all the fortifications at  Louifbourg | 


broad, and the produce is nearly the ſame; | 


| . 


With candid plantines and the juicy pine, 
On choiceſt melons and ſweet grapes they dine, 
And with potatoes fat their wanton ſwine. 

Nature theſe cates, with ſuch a laviſh hand, 
Pours out among them, that our coarſer land 
Taſtes of that bounty, and doth cloth return; 
Which not for warmth, but ornament, is worn: 
For the kind ſpring, which but ſalutes us here, 
Intiabits there, and courts them all the year. 
Ripe fruits and bloſſoms on the ſame trees live, 
At once they promiſe what at once they give, 
So ſweet the air, ſo moderate the clime, 

None : ickly lives, or dies before his time. 

Heav'n ſure has kept this ſpot of earth uncurs'd, 
"To ſhew how all things were created firſt, 

SE ny plants in our cold orchards plac'd - . 
Reſerve their fruits for the next age's taſte; 
There a ſmall grain in ſome few months will be 

A firm, a lofty, and a ſpacious tre. 

The Palma Chriſti, and the fair Papah, 

Now but a feed (preventing nature's law) 
In half the circle of the haſty year, 

| Proje& a ſhade, and lovely fruits do bear. 

| Te rocks ſo high about this iſland ', | 


| 


; 
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ngland, and have a governor. | 


| difficulties: that attend the paſſing them. 
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| cling in them. Phe Engliſh knew nothing of them till 


| Chick town, of the iſland is called Naſſau. 


| T well Tv WT may the num'rous Turks Abi 


THE Bahama Iſlands belong to eG Britain, are 
ſituated in the Atlantic Ocean, to the north of the ifland 
of Cubas and not far from the coaſt of Florida, ſtretch- 
ing from the north-weſt to the ſouth-eaſt, between 21 
and 27 deg. of north latitude. They are 8 Hume 
rous, — 12 of them pretty large. | 

Bahama, which is the largeſt, being about: 5O dis © in 
length, though very narrow, and gives name to the reſt, 
lies 25 leagues from the continent of Florida. It enjoys 
a ſerene temperate air, with a fruitful abe n watered 
* 8 with at s and rivulets. 

hou e firſt lands 8 in Ame- 


— * = Spaniards never thought of ſet= 


rica by 


1667, when Capt. William Sayle, being bound to Ca- 
rolina, was forced among them by a ſtorm, which gave 
him an opportunity of examining them carefully, parti 
cularly that which at preſent is known by the name of 
Proyidence. At his return, he reported the benefit they 
might be of to the ſtate; upon which, grants of them 
were made out to proprietors; but the government was 
reſerved in the hands of the crown. — of them, 
however, are yet ſettled, except Providence, Lucays, 
and Harbour hand; which l ſurpriſing, as they 
would certainly prove of the Es ee to Great- 
ö Britain, if properly cultivated. 

The Streights of Bahama, which the Britiſh fleet fs 
4 happily cleared in the laſt expedition againſt the Havan- 
nab, ate well known to navigators, for the dangers and 
t 0773S ONO; 
| .- Theſe iſlands 4ye near to Hiſpaniola, — to the no- 
ted port of the Havannab, in the iſland of Cuba, where 
| the Spaniſh galleons and flota always rendezvous before 
they return to Europe, having the gulph of Florida to 

[the weſt, and the Windward Paſlage to the eaſt of them: 

in time of peace they are capable of great — 
in point of trade, and have always been a good retreat for 
diſabled ſhips, blown from different parts of the conti- 
nent of America. In time of war, the-Britiſh cruizers 
and privateers ſtationed at the Bahama Iſlands, are more 
capable te obſtruct. and annay the Spaniſh trade, home- 


Ward bound, than any that are ſtationed he reſt of 


the Britiſm colonies in America. Accordingly, New- 
Providence, which: is a very thriving. colony, was of 
reat benefit to the Britiſh trade in the late war. — 2 
Many of theſe iſlands, through the dangers Sending 
the navigation tot them, are: fo: little known, that it is un- 
begtain whether they are inhabited or not. They are ſup- 
ſed to amount: al together —— a 500; but 2 ak 
them) ure only — — eka. b e he 
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zabeth. The preſent En name, Falkland, was pro- particularly cod of 2 ; prodigious / ſize, and it is ſaid in RR 
bably given them by ca Strong, in 1639, and _ not leſs abundance than on the banks of Newfoundland.” 4 
adopted by Halley, it has from that time been received There ate but few birds here, and thoſe few are of ſpecies | 7 
into our maps. ane | well known and common. F e Els . 
In the year 1764, the late lord Egmont, then firſt | f ae 1 f 
lord of the admi revived the ſcheme of » ſettlement | -8.:FUERA, . MASA-FUERO. -.. f 
in the South Seas, and commodore Byron was ſent to take [| > bro „ | 
poſſeſſion of Falkland Iſlands in the name of his Britannic ||. COMMODORE BYRON, anchored off this iſland | 
gory; and in his journal repreſents them as a valuable || in 1765, and ſent out his boats to endeavour to get wood 
acquiſition. On the other hand, they are repreſented and water ; but as the ſhore was rocky, and a ſurf broke 
by captain M*Bride, who in 1766 ſucceeded that gentle- with great violence upon it, be ordeted the men to put | ' 
man, as the outcaſts of nature. We found, (ſays he,) || on cork jackets, by the help of which they brought off 3 
"a maſs of iſlands and broken lands, of which the ſoil [| a conſiderable quantity of both. Here they found plenty | | : 
was nothing but a bog, with no better proſpect than || of goats, which proved to be as good food as veniſon in a 4 
that of barren mountains, beaten by ſtorms almoſt per- England. In this expedition the gunner, and aſeaman/ © : 
ual. Yet this is ſummer, and if the winds of winter || who could not ſwim, went on ſlfore with the waterers, and . 
hold their natural proportion, thoſe who lie but two when the buſineſs. was completed, the violence of the 
cables length from the ſhore, muſt paſs weeks without || furf which beat againſt the ſhore made them afraid to f 
having any communication with it.” The plants and || venture off to the boat; they were therefore left behind . 
vegetables which were planted by Mr. Byron's” people, on the iſland. The next day the commodore ſent out a 
and the fir-tree, a native of rugged and cold climates, || boat to bring them back ; the gunner ſwam through the 
had withered away; but goats, ſheep,” and hogs, that | furf,” and got on board; but the ſeamen had ſo thorough © 
were carried thither, were found to thrive and incteaſe a preſage of being drowned in the attempt to — 
as in other places. Geeſe, of a fiſhy taſte, ſnipes, foxes, || boat, that preferring life to ſocial intercourſe, he choſe 4 
ſea-lions, penguins, plenty of good water, and in the to remain at all events on the iſland. Having formed this. | | 4 
ſummer months, wild cellery, and ſorrel, ate the natu- reſolution, he took an affectionate leave of the people i | 6 
ral luxuries of "theſe iſlands.» +4 541 4 Jide boat; a midſhipman, | however, juſt as they were 
Theſe iſlahds were, however, given up by the miniſ- about to return without him; taking one end of a rope in 
try, in the conteſt a few years ſince with Spain. his hand, jumpt into the fea, and ſwam through the ſurf 
e If to che beach, Where the poor iſolated deſpondant ſat ru- 
7. JUAN FERNANDEZ." ing ting on his ſituation. The young man remonftrated 
ute im en the abſurdity of the reſolution he had formed, 
JAN Fernandez and Fuera or Maſa-Fuero are diſ- || and having made a running nooze- in the rope, ſuddenly , 
tant from each other about 31 , en. * were firſt || threwTr ober the ſailor; and fixing it round bis body, the 5 
diſcovered. by Juan Fernandez, a Spaniard, from whom pecple in the boat began to drag him through the ſurf, 19 
they take their name, in 1572. The Spaniatds, diſtin- and thus brought him on board f but be had ſwallowed 


guiſh them by the greater and leſs Juan Fernandez, but 
the ſmaller iſland is more generally known by the name 
of Maſa-Fuero. The greater Juan Fernandes Iies to the 
eaſtward, in latitude 33 deg. 40 min. ſouth, and 78 dep. 
min. weft, from London. It was formerly a place of 
reſort for the buccaneers who annoyed the weſtern coaſt of 
the Spaniſh continent. They were led to reſort hither 
from the multitude” of goats which it nouriſhed ; to de- 
prive their enemies of which advantage the Spaniards 
tranſported à conſiderable number of cop which en- 
creaſing greatly, have almoſt extirpated the goats, Who 
now only find ſecurity among the ſteep mountains in the 
northern parts, which are inacceffible to their purſuers. 
There are inſtances of two men living, at different times, f b 
alone on this iſland for many years; the one a'Muſquito || 2 kingfiſher that N pounds, and was five feet 
Indian; the other Alexander Salkirk, a Scotchman, who || and an half long. Ihe ſharks here were ſo ravenous, 
was, after five years, taken on board an Engliſh ſhip, |} that in taking ſoundings one of them ſwallowed the lead, 
which touched here in about 1710, and brought hack to | by which they hauled him above water, but he regained 
| From the hiftory of this recluſe: Daniel Defoe || bis liberty by diſgorging his prey. Seals are fo nume- 
is ſaid to have conceived the idea of writing the adven- | rous here, that captain Carteret ſays, if many thouſands 
tures of Robinſon Cruſoe. | This iſland-was-very propi- were killed in a night, they would not be miſled the next - 
_ tious to the remains of commodore Anſon's ſquadron in || morning. Theſe animals yield excellent train oil, and 
MIT» after having been buffeted with tempeſts, and de- their hearts and plucks are very good food, having a taſte 
bilitated by an inveterate ſcurvy during a three months ſomething like thoſe of 'a hog ; their ſkins are covered 
paſſage round Cape Horn; they continued here three || with very fine fur. There are many birds here, and ſome 
months, during which time the dying crews, who on | very large hawks. Of the pintado bird the crew of the 


ſo great 4 quantity of watet on his paſſage, that he was 
eo all appearance dead; but proper means being uſed he 
ſoon recbvered, and was no 5 abundantly thankful 
for the friendly violence that had forced him from the 
ſolitude which his fears had courted. 
8 Cartaret deſcribes this iſland to lay 33 deg. 
5 min, ſouth longitude, 80 deg. 46 min. weſt, from 
Ireenwich. It is very high and mountainous, and at a 
diſtance appears as one hill or rock; it is of a triangular 
form, and ſeven or eight leagues in circumference. _: 
There is here ſuch plenty of fiſh, that a boat, with a 
few hooks and lines, may-preſently catch as much as will 
ſerve 100 people. Here-are*coal-fiſh, cavilliers, cod, 
hallibut, and cray-fiſh. - Captain Carteret's crew caught 


their arrival could ſcarcely with one united effort heave || Swallow caught 700 in one night. . 
the anchor, were e perfect health. Captain |: <5 I 
Carteret, in the Swallow, in 176%, having met with'ff 93. CHILOE 
many difficulties and impediments in his — into the BIBS 1 ED ALI oC x 3 a ee 
South-Sea, by the ſtraits of Magellan, attempted to || i CHILOE, a conſiderable iſland on the coaft of Chili 

make this iſland in order to recruit the health of his men; a the diftrift of Imperial) lies in ſouth lat. 44 ſays 
but he found it fortified by the Spaniards, and therefore Rogers, or rather from 42 to 44, _ about 150 miles 

_ Choſe rather to proceed to the iſland of Maſa-Fuero. But long and 21 broad. The ſouth part of it is divided from 
M. de Bougainville, that ſame year, is ſaid to have || the continent by a narrow fea, and the continent there 
touched here for refreſhments, * althou in the narrative || makes a bay. This coaſt is ſubje& to tempeſtuous wea- 
of the voyage the fact is-cautioufly fuppreſſed. This || ther, eſpecially in March, when wg en ins. The 
iſland is not quite 15 miles long, and about fix broad; Spaniards have but one little fort in this i „ called 
its only ſafe harbour is on the north ſide. It is faid to Chacao, always ill provided with warlike ſtores. © Bating 
have plenty of excellent water; and to abound with a wine, this iſland produces all neceſfary refreſhments 
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us variety of eſculent vegetables highly antiſeorbutic; || proviſions; and much ambergreaſe is found here. About 

eſides which her; e. fowed a variety of gar- this iſland are 40 more, all taking name from it. Oralle 

den ſeeds,” and planted the ſtones of plums, apricots, and || tells us theſe Hands of Chiloe are reputed" barren ; but 

rr which he was many years afterwards informed || their ſoil is not really fo, only the exceffive rains choak- 

ad thriven:greatly, and now doubtleſs furniſh a very va- || the ſeed, and Jet not corn thrive ſo that they are without 

luable addition to the natural productions of this ſpot. [| wheat, wine, or oil, and _—C plants which mils _— ONS 
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place. he manufactures are loathing far the In 'encomp — a rope of” 
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wu (retired. The ay after the battle, the cacique, or prince 
tries 212 Tobaſco, ſent a ſolemn embaſſy N 
that | 8 attended with a preſent of ſuch, fruity 
_ the unhappy di af proviſions as his W afforded, t with jewels, 
tween the and her colonjes; and after- || plumes, and cottan-linen, and Whatever 
wards give ive of the riſe and progreſs thought 2 —— the conquerors: the am 
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2 was a native of Mexico, a female of read * and un- 
| —— 1. derſtood the cut — r wed | 
ewivie ic perfectly we yr and r 
& California & a 3 — arms in a great mea- 
. Fe When the cacique of. I came to make his 
ian ſu 4 let him — that he came from a 
powerful, prince; ad. that his principal view 'was 4 


M 


func” Tus natute of the climate of this cluſter of iſlands 
is ſuch, that it rains almoſt al} che year,” ſo that only 

that want not fo 
much fun. The diet of the natives is moſtly of à root 
called papahs, which han in —_— 


222 which a 4 cho, that eg. 


ture from their 2 Aren e r planks of cedar, * 
| hieh they have 3232 trees that are uf 
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landed n 

Jt 1 1 perſed the natives wok be artillery, EY 
l of Tobaſco, which he ſeized upon, The 
| next > +6, Indians aflembled 95 army of 40, ooo men, 
[with which they attacked the AN but Cortez, 


| at the head of the horſe; attacking Dem in the flank, 2 


D ages in thoſe || dors. approached, Cortez as they uled to do —— gods. 
with galgen-pans. or; cenſers, in which they burnt a 4 

SY onbidic the Gtuation of tha matic-gums, and other incenſe: the. cacique — 98 

North America with reſpe& || came. in-perſon, and made his ſubmiſſion, bring; ing, with 

r relative to each. him 20 beautiful Indian virgins, which. be 1 

Wot an 22 a preſent. of:; and one of theſe, whom the te gra ar 
Il wards cauſed to be baptized by the-name Do ur 

73 ſerved him, during ps whole — — in tk 
double. capaci 72 r ine and. interpreter; for ſhe 
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Florida" I 502 | 44% Penſacola | 9 ing er, fad 0 vereign, and converting 
N EY” rr them to vor To which the frighted cacique 


| Gina)“ | is 249d 8 he and his people ſhould think themſelves 
South Dico| | 700 380 eee Ditto 4 happy in e king, whoſe power and greatneſs i 
Jeotgia — WW Wu . || peared. wich advantage in the valour of his ſubj 
Lig 25 2 Willig Bite. PO Mr 9 Pon of en en little — 
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The Jerieys | mb gern, that h ſt 

| | e muſt leave that people — had f 
New York _ | inſt 3 — the e —— 1 and. on Palm 
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F X1CO mas ance 4 mighty empire el 99 212 
own. monarchs, till the Spaniards, under the com- 
mand of Fernando Cortez, invaded: and gonqvered it. 
This expedition was undertaken with only op; foot, 


Eat rac Wee with. his forges |! 


wards — his country, he ane 
ziguoully, but ſtill preſerved his deſign. of penetrating, 
into de country. Montezuma. in all his meſſages tried io 
prevent the Spaniards from: coming to — 1898 Cor- 
tes as inflexibly perſiſted. in that intent. 


Cortes 
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Cortez foreſaw that the Mexicans would not be able to 


prevent his approaching Mexico, eſpecially as he was 
joined, about this time, by a cacique, or prince of the 
country, named Zempoala, wha offered to enter into an 
alliance with Cortez againſt Montezuma, whom he re- 
preſented as a cruel tyrant and oppreſſor. 
The cacique furniſhed him with 400 men to carry his 
s in the country fit to draw carriages ; but every 
t of this kind was done by the F of men. 
he general continuing his march by the ſea coaſt to 
Vera Cruz, was joined there by above zo caciques from 
the mountains, who reinforced his troops with 100,000 


bin 


men; and ſome parties of Europeans hearing of the ſuc-, 
ceſs of Cortez, alſo voluntarily followed him thither, 
aud joined his troops: whereupon he became ſo confident 


of his ſucceſs, that he burnt all his ſhips, and having 


fortified Vera Cruz, in which he left a ſmall garriſon, he 


began his march directly for the city of Mexico, being 
joined by the Tlaſcalans, ſovereigns of a country of a 


vaſt extent, who offered to become ſubjects of the king 


of Spain, at which Montezuma was fo alarmed, that he 
offered to pay the Spaniards an annual tribute, amounting 


to one half of his revenues; and when he found it in vain 


to oppoſe the general's march, he thought fit to give him 
an invitation to his capital; but Cortez, who was deter- 
mined to have the plunder of the capital city, pretended, 
that the Mexicans were not ſincere in their invitation, 
but had entered into a conſpiracy to ſurprize the Spaniards, 
when they had drawn them into an ambuſcade, and maſ- 
ſacre them; and, therefore, immediately began hoſtili- 
ties, 5 cut in pieces ſome thouſands of Montezuma's 
ſubjects. 5 „ . 


: „ Fee e 
fter this, the Spaniards continuing their march, 


were attended by ſeveral other caciques, and lords of the 


country, who complained of the intolerable oppreſſions 
of Montezuma; telling Cortez, that they looked upon 
him as their deliverer, * from heaven to reſtrain and 
puniſh the injuſtice and cruelty of tyrants: to hom he 
promiſed his protection, and drawing near to Mexico, in 
order to ſtrike the greater terror into the natives, he or- 
dered his artillery and ſmall arins to be diſcharged; and 
cauſed ſeveral Indians to be ſhot, that -approached too 


near his quarters, while he lay ,encamped.at Amemeca, 
on the borders of the Mexican lah e. 


. 


» 


Here prince Cacumatzin, the nephew of Montezuma, 


attended by the Mexican nobility, came to the general, 


and bid him welcome; Sagas him, that he would meet 
with a very kind and honourable reception from the em- 
peror; but intimated, that there having been lately a 

reat ſcarcity of proviſions in the city of Mexico, occa- 
. by unſeaſonable weather, they could not accommo- 
date him as they deſired; and, therefore, entreated he 
would defer his entrance into that capital, if he did not 
think fit entirely to decline going thither. But Cortez 
appearing determined to advance, the prince ſeemed to ac- 


2 and the preparations: for the reception of the 


paniards were continued. 


his reſidence, and then returned to his on palace. 
lt was about noon the Spaniards were brought to the 


1 1 $+, 1100 1 - 
„a city ſituated: on 


i and others to draw his artillery, there being no | 
. beaſts 1 


e} 
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ſpacious as to contain all the Europeans and their auxilia- 


ries: it had thick ſtone walls, flanked with towers: the 


roof of the palace flaty.and defended by_hattlements and 


and that monarch having entered the ,raam;of Rae, and 


|- 


upon the Spaniſh officers did the ſame ; and Corte being 


. 


| 


. - 


by accidents which the difference of countries occa- 


breaſt- work; inſomuch that when the general had planted 


his artillery, and placed his guards, it had very much the 


appearance of a fortreſs. Miri 43444 119115 Kin : 
 Hither Montezuma came the ſame evening, and was 
received. by Cortez in the principal ſquare of the palace; 


ſeated himſelf, ordered à chair for Cortez, and a ignal 
was made for his courtiers to retire to the wall: where» 


about to begin a 1] 
prevented him, by ſpeaking as follows 
Illuſtrious and valliant ſtranger l Before you diſcloſe 
the important meſſage, the great monarch you came from 
has given you in command, it is neceſſary ſome allow - 
ances be made for what fame has reported of us on either 
fide. You, may have been informed by ſome, that I am 
one of the immortal gods; that my wealth is immenſely 
great, and my palaces covered with gold: and on the other 
hand, you may have heard that I am tyrannical, proud, 
and cruel... But both the one and the other have equally 
impoſed upon you; you ſee I am a mortal of the fame 


peech by his interpreters, Montenuma 


0) WAA oy 
royal houſe appointed for. their reception, Which was ſo 


C3 ? 


ſpecies with other men; and though my. riches. are conſi- 
derable, my vaſſals make them much more than they are: 


and you find 
more than plain lime and ſtone. In like manner, no 
doubt, has the ſeverity of my government been magni- 
fied: but ſuſpend your judgment of the whole, till you 
have had an opportunity of -informing yourſelf concern- 


ing. it ; and you will find that what my rebellious ſubjects 
0 


oppreffion, is nothing more than the neceſſary exe- 
cution of juſtice, , - 72 3 


— * - 
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After the ſame manner, have your actions been tepre- 
ſented to us; ſame ſpeak of you as gods 3 affirming, that 
the wild beaſts obey you: that you graſp the thunder in 
your hands, and command the elements, while others 
aſſure me, you are wicked, revengeſul, proud, and tranſ- 
ported with an inſatiable thirſt after the gold our country 


produces. 


« ] am now fenſible; ye are of the ſame compoſition 
and form as other men, and diſtinguiſhed” from us only 


ſions. 5 | 


a large ſpecies of deer, that you haye tamed and bred up 


your magicians. 


* 4 


| 
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in ſuch imperfect knowledge, as may be attained by ani« 
mals: your arms are made of a metal, indeed, unknown 
to us; and the fire you diſcharge from them, with ſuch 
an aſtoniſhing ſound, may be ſome ſecret taught by 
As to your actions, my ambaſſadors 
and ſervants inform me, that you are pious, courteous, 


that the walls of my palaces are nothing 


1 Theſe beaſts (horſes) that obey you, are, probably, 


and governed by reaſon: that you bear hardſhips with 


patience and chearfulneſs, and are rather liberal than co- 
vetous; ſo that we muſt, on both ſides, lay aſide our pre- 
judices and prepoſſeſſion, and rely only on what our eyes 
and experience teach us. Nor need you take pains to 
perſuade us, that the great prince 75 ſerve is deſcended 
from our anceſtor Quezalcoal, lor 
the. Navatlaques, and king of the Seven Nations, that 
gave beginning to the Mexicaniempire,. We know, that 
he departed from this land to conquer new regions in the 


of the ſeven caves of 


eaſt, promiſing to return again, and reform our govern- 


ment and manners: and becauſe you come from the eaſt, 
and Fa ry actions manifeſt you are deſcended from this our 


I illu 


rious progenitor, We have already determined ta pay 
you all imaginable honourns NH ,v 
To this the general anſwered, © That it was true, va- 


| rious were the reports they had heard: ſome endeavoured 
to defame and aſperſe him, while others adored him as a 
God. But the Spaniards, Who were endowed with a pa- 


netrating ſpirit, eaſily ſaw through the different colours of 
diſcourſe, and the deceit of the heart: that they neither 


„ however, that he was mortal, as they themſelves 


were: that the beaſts which obeyed him were not deer, 


but fierce and generous animals, inclined to war, and 


maſters did. 5 


ſeemed to aſpire with ambition, after the ſame glory their 
| {08 Their 


— 


/ 
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gave credit to his. rebellious ſubjects, or thoſe that flattered = 
| him ; but came into his preſenee, aſſured that he was 4 
; great prince, and a friend to reaſon ; but very well ſatis- 


485 A NEW COMPLETE-$ 
Their fre- arms were indeed the effect of human in- 

| js ma and owed nothing to the kill of the magician, 
whoſe arts were'abominated by the Spaniards.” And 

- thus having given ſome anſwer to the emperor's diſcourſe, 
Cortez proceeded to let him know, That he came am- 
baſſador from the moſt monarch under the ſun, to 
deſire his friendſhip alliance: that there might be a 
communication and in 


dominions ; 3 that means, the Chriſtians might have 
an opportunity of convincing them of their errors: and 
though, according to their own traditions, be might 
claim a more abſolute power over this part of 'the world, 
their king only deſired to make uſe of his authority to in- 


ſtruct them in matters infinitely 

ſhew the Mexicans that they lived in darkneſs and error, 

adoring infenfible blocks of wood, the works of mens 
hands and fancies: whereas there was but one true God, 
the eternal cauſe of all things; without beginning or end- 
ing; whoſe infinite power created, out of nothing, the 
wonderful fabric of the | heavens, the ſun which gave 
them light, the earth that ſuſtained them, and the firſt 
man from whom they all proceeded: and this God they 
were all under equal obligation to acknowledge and adore; 
an obligation imprinted on their ſouls, and of which even 


the Mexicans could not be wholly ignorant, though they | 


- diſhonoured the Almighty Being, by worſhipping devils 
and impure ſpirits, creatures of the fame God, who, for 
their ingratitude and rebellion, were doomed to ſubterra- 
nean fires ; of which their volcanoes had an imperfect re- 
ſemblance : that theſe infernal ſpirits, whoſe malice and 
envy rendered them moſt inveterate enemies of mankind, 
endeavoured their perdition, by cauſing themſelves te be 
adored in their abominable/idols : that it was their voice 
ſometimes heard in the anſwers of their oracles, and 
their illuſions that impoſed on their reaſon : that theſe 
myſteries could not be explained at a fingle interview; 
but the king, whoſe ſupetiority they acknowl , ad- 


moniſhed them to hear thoſe fathers, whoſe buſineſs it was | 


to preach the heavenly doQtrine. This was the firſt and 
principal thing the king his maſter commanded him to 
| ſt on, as the molt likely means of eftabliſhing 2 
amity; that, being united in principles of religion, 
their alle mi bannen r 5 : 
2 has ara the alliance propoſed by the king of 
Spain, the deſcendant of his grout anceſtor Quezalcoal : 
but as to the overture that bad been made concerning reli- 
| aug Saas er ped gods were good, and the of 
Spaniards might be what they repreſented ; but he 
ſaw no reaſon to withdraw that veneration the Mexicans 
id to theirs; and having made Cortez a preſent of gold, 
and other valuable curiofities, returned to his pa- 
, Cortez continued for ſome time very intimate with 
Montezuma, often viſiting the Mexican court; and that 
monarch frequently came to the Spaniſh quarters, making 
ts to the and to his officers and ſoldiers, 
exhibiting ſhews and entertainments for their diverſion. 
The Mexicans ſtill treated the Spaniards with a reſpect 
that favoured of great humility and condeſcenſion. 
| Montezuma ſpoke of their king with the ſame veneration 
he mentioned his own gods ; his nobility paid a profound 
reſpect to the Spaniſh officers, and the people bowed the 
knee to the meaneſt Spaniſh ſoldier ; but an accident hap- 
pened, which very much leſſened the eſteem, or rather 
dread, the Mexicans at firſt entertained of theſe fo- 
| Bro ws that emperor's generals, levying the annual 
tax imp on the vaſſal — 22 part of the 
in the neighbourhood of the Spaniſh 


country, which lay in 
— Vera Grim 

their ſubjection to the Mexican empire, and entered 
to an LO” with the n themſelves 
to John de Eſchalante, governor era Cruz, for pro- 
bet "are who thereupon marched out of that fortreſs, 


with 40 nes, and 3 or 4000 confederate Indians, 
ES fortune 
| i „yet one of the Spaniards 
was killed; and his ſent up to the court; and the 
governor, with five or fix more of his garriſon were mor- 
tally wounded: This news being t to Cortez, 
gave him great uneaſineſs; and the more, uſe he was 


tercoutſe between their reſpective 


„ theſe caciques, who had thrown | 


Ea 
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i 


| 


was, if they were oppo 


che avenues leading 
to their advantage; to | 


—— 


| ſigned to the Spaniards for their quarters. 
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ries ; which they did not N impraQicable ſince 
the engagement near Vera C run. 
The Spaniſh genetal; therefore, finding it 4 1 
to maintain his authority among the Indians any longer, 
without entering on ſome action that might give them 
kreſh cauſe of aſtoniſhment, and recovet that reputation 
they ſeemed to have loſt by that unfortunate accident, 
reſolved to ſeize the perſon of Montezuma, and bring 
him priſoner to his quarters and accordingly, at an hour 
wher the Spaniards were uſed to pay their court to that 
prince, Cortez, having given orders to his men to arm 
themſelves without noiſe, and poſſeſs themſelves of all 
to the palace, in ſmall parties, that 
no notice might be taken of it; went to the Mexican 
court, attended by ſeveral of his officers and 30 ſoldiers, 
whoſe reſolution he could rely on; and being admitted to 
the emperor's preſence, he complained of the violation of 
the peace between them, by one of the Mexican generals 
falling upon his confederates; and afterwards Killing a 
Spaniard he had taken in cold blood. To which Mon- 
tezuma anſwered, © That. if any thing of that nature 
had been done, it was without his orders; and he was 
ready to make ſatisfaction for any injury that might have 
been done undeſignedly, either to the Spaniards, or their 
allies.” But Cortez gave him to underſtand, that no- 
thing would fatisfy them, but his furrendering himſelf 
into their hands, and reſiding with them in the palace aſ- 


' . 
, 


Montezuma, at firft, feemed aſtoniſhed at the inſolent 
demand, and remained for ſome time ſilent: but recover- 
ing from his ſurpriſe, he ſaid, that princes of his rank 
were not accuſtomed to yield themſelves up to a priſon ; 
nor would his ſubjects permit this, if he ſhould forget 
his dignity ſo far. Cortez anſwered, © If he would'go 
along with them voluntarily, they were not afraid of any 
oppoſition his ſubjects ſhould make; and they would 
treat him with all the regard due to his dignity ; he might 
continue to exerciſe his authority as formerly, and no 
reſtraint ſhould be put upon his actions; only for their 
ſecurity, he infiſted that the emperor ſhould reſide amongſt 
them.“ Montezuma ſtill refufing to put himſelf” into 
their hands, was given to underſtand, that if he would 
not, they would carry him off by force, or murder him 
: Whereupon he ſubmitted to do, 
what he found it was impoſfible to avoid Fand gave or- 
ders to his officers to prepate for his removal to the Spa- 
niſh quarters, whither he went in uſual ſtate, and in all 
appearance voluntarily, unleſs that he was attended by a 
company of Spaniards, that ſurrounded his chair. 

Montezuma, as mult be eafily ſuppoſed, was very mi- 
ſerable at this indignity, and his ſervants lamenting their 
emperor's hard fate, threw themſelves at his feet, endea- 
vouring to eaſe him of the weight of his fetters : and 
though when he recovered from his firſt amazement, he 
began to expreſs ſome impatience, yet correcting himſelf, 
he acquieſced in his misfortunes, acknowledging, they 
proceeded from the will of his gods: and waited the event, 
not without apprehenfions, that there was a defign againſt 
his life: but Gorton having ſeen the execution performed, 
by which he found he had ſtruck ſuch a terror into the 
Mexicans, that little was to be feared from them, he re- 
turned to Montezuma's apartment, and ordered his fet- 


ters to be taken off; and as ſome writers relate, he fell 


on bis knees, and took them off with his own hands; 
for which favour the emperor embraced and thanked him. 
But what is ſtill more cult to de believed,” they aſſure 
us, that Cortez gave the emperor leave to return to his 
palace, and that he refuſed the offer, out of regard to the 
Spaniards; telling them, he knew very well that as foon 
as he was out of their power, his ſu jects would preſs 
him to take up arms againſt-them, to revenge the wrong 

he had ſuffered : nay,” the Spaniſh hiſtorians poſitively 
afficm, that notwithſtanding all the injuries 268 indigni. 


ties had offered to Montezuma, be expreſſed a more 
than ordinary friendſhip and regard for them, preferring 
their in to that of his own ſubjedts 


And now De Solis the Spaniſh hiſtorian, ſays, that 
Corte gave Montezuma leave to go whither he pleaſed, 


which he ſeems to contradict in a very few lines after- 
'wards : for he tells us, When that prince only deſired to 

perform his devotions in one of his temples, it was granted 
upon certain conditions; namely, that he ſhould- give 
his royal word to return to the 8 


paniſh quarters again, 
N and 


o 


take a guard of BSpaniards with him ; for they acknew- 


fection to the Spaniards, who had put ſuch indignities 


ders. 


co, and was endeavouring to render himſelf independent rid of theſe unwelcome gueſts. 


vaez his rival; ſurpriſed bim in the night-time, made 
him priſoner, and ſo corrupted the officers of the troops, 


| for ſending; but à detachment of 400 Spaniards and Thaſ- 


brave by their * were not afraid to attack Cortez | 
in his quarters, though defended by a numerous garrifon iards, * | 
and a; train of artillery/: and When at any time he made || they loft , alſo their artery, 


„ * | | a 7 _ 
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and from that day aboliſh human ſarrifſtos h ami we thake f bridges broken down, which rendeiec hit chvalry; in 2 
no doubt, but they inſiſted on a third, vis chat he ſhould 4 vey mb wfelefs ; and though he MY e e 
| | ok aus he found he had committed a very” great exror, in 
ledge that a body of Spaniards actually attended him 8 ſhutting himſelf up in Mexico, from whehce it Was al- 
the temple ; which they could do with no other view than || moſt impoſſible'to make his retreat; and where he fund 
ſecuring their priſoner; though De Solis ſays; indeed, {| it impracticable to fetch in proviſions j the enemy being 
was at the requeſt of Montezuma, they went with maſters vf all the cauſeys, as lead to the town, and o 
him : nor did he ever go abroad without a Spaniſh guard, all the boats upon the lake; ſo that if bis, ople were not 
or without aſking leave of Cortez; or ever lay one night | 73 | | 
out of their quarters; by their own: confeffion z/ which | 
would have as aſcribe purely to thoiee; and his af- 


— 


muſt certainly in time be reduced by famine 

In this diftreſs Cortez thought fit to endenvbüf à re- 
conciliation with Montezuma, and make uſe of the aus 
thority he ſtill retainec among his ſubjects, induce 
them to lay down their arms, and permit the” paniards 
to march out of Mexico; which it was preſumed they 
| rw tha would readily have come mito, that they might get rid of 
places or preferments could be but by their intereſt, | 4 people fo much dreaded, as well as hated by them: ac- 
which. poflibly might be true: but ſurely, it is much {| cordingly,” a parley being propoſed and agreed to, Mon- 
more probable, that Montezuma was influenced more by tezuma appeared on the battlements of rhe palace, and 
his fears than his affection for the Spaniards. And we [ fome of 'the Mexican nobility advancing to hear what 


upon him. They add, that Cortez was now become his | 
rime miniſter: that all poſts of honeur or profit were 
iſpoſed of by Him and his principal officers, Who were 
courted by the Mexican nobility, when they faw that no 


may obſerve from hence, that with all cheſe advantages ovyertures he would make them, the 8 aniards tell us, 


Cortez, and his Spaniards, might have eſtabliſhed their their emperor made a ſpeech' to his ſubjeQs, wherein he 

upon ſuch. a foundation, as could not eaftly have | greatly reprimanded them for taking up arms without his 

en overthrown, without ſuch a deluge of blood as they || leave, though it was with an intention to obtain the I- 
ſpilt afterwards, if Cortez had been as able à politician {| berty of their prince; declaring, that he was, in tealit 

as he was a ſoldier ; or if his benevolence and humanity | under no manner of reftraint, but remained with the 

had exceeded his cruelty and avarice. I Spaniards upon choice; that he thought himſelf obliged to 

He ſeems to have left ſcarce any means untried for his | ew the Spaniards this favour, on account of the reſpect 


1 


ſecurity and eſtabliſnment; but the principal, namely, they bad always paid him, and out of duty to the prince that 


the gaining the affection of the Indians, and the winning {| Had ſent them: that their embaſſy being diſpatched, he was 
them over to his party, as well as to the Chriſtian religion, about to diſmiſs theſe foreigners from his court, and de- 
by acts of generoſity and beneficence, He was fo careful ¶ fired his ſubſects would lay down theit arms, and not in- 
of himſelf, that he cauſed ſome brigantines to be built terrupt their march, and he ſhould readily pardon their 


on the lake of Mexico; whereby he entirely commanded | having taken up arms, or bo that effect. 


the lake, and the cauſeys leading to the city; and at the] Whether this ſpeech is genuine, or not, it is evident, 
ſame time, he increaſed his reputation with the Mexicans, ¶ the Mexicans paid little regard to it: whatever their em- 
by the artful management of thoſe veſſels, for the Indians peror's words were, they knew they were put into hi 
were, at this time, ignorant of the uſe of ſails and rud- mouth by the Spaniards, ' whoſe 2 he Was, 
bi en ee ee Ĩltended only to procure them a fafe retreat ; and they 
Diego Velaſques, governor of Cuba, being in- Were fenfible, if they Joſt the advantage they had,” they 
formed that Cortez had met with great ſucceſs in Mexi- || muſt never expect ſuch another opportunity. of getting 
| ' Ti hat them now 
of him, declared him a rebel, and ſent Pamphilio de || cooped up in this fortreſs, where no relic could be brought 
Narvaez with 800 men to reduce him, and take upon him {| them, and from whetice it was ſcarce poſſible for them to 
the command of the Spaniſh forces in Mexico. Where- [| retreat, if the Mexicans. broke down. the bridges and 
upon Cortez leaving a garriſon in the eity of Mexico, {| cauſeys' upon the lake, and made ſuch ditches 
and confining Montezuma there, marched to meet Nar- || trenches in the ſtreets, as the Spaniards eels bad 


taught them ; but foreſaw, if their enemies ever - over 


that came over with Narvaez, by the rich prefents he 
made them, that they agreed to join Cortez; and thus 
reinfoxced, he returned to the eity of Mexieo again, and 
now imagining himſelf powerful enough, to ſubdue that 
empire by force, without courting Montezuma, or his | 
ſubjecta, be treated that monarch with great contempt: |] Yiſdain, as being framed. only to give their mortal ene- 
but ſome of the Spaniſh hiſtorians obſerve, that in this || mies an opportunity of eſcaping Fe | 
he committed a very great error; for had the general, on 

his returning in triumph with ſuch an addition of forces, 
entered into a treaty with that emperor and his nobility, 
they would have yielded to a any terms; and 
might have gained the dominion of that empire, for the 
king of Spain his maſter, without any bloodſhed.” But 
he was too much elated with fucceſs,: to think of pacific 
meaſures. On the contrary, he reſolved to give them al! 
manner of provocations, and even tender them deſperate, 
that he might have a colour to deſtroy them, and ſeize 
all their poſſeſi ons, whether lands or treaſure He found 
a garriſon of 80 Spaniards able to repel the whole force 
of Mexico; and he did not doubt, now he faw* himfelf 
at the head of 1 100 Spaniſh horſe, and fobt, with a mul- 
titude- of confederate Indians, he ſhould be able, 5 
force, to reduce the Mexicants, and make them flaves; 
but he was near paying very dear for his preſumption; 


* 


calans in ſearch of the enemy, who were retired to the | SP | er f be 
fartheſt part of the city, they. were ſurrounded, and in ortez, indeed,” had foreſeen, this, an 
danger of having their retreat ut off; and he himſelf, table bridge to paſs the breaches in the 
with the reſt of * troops, eſcaped very narrowly —— | of great uſe to him in ſeveral. places ; 
ſtarved, or cut in pieces; for the Mexicans, rendered || found means to deſtroy this bri 


rear-guard conſiſting of two.or go 


3 ally, he found intrenehments in the te, and the treaſure, with 46 horſes. * 
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deſtroyed by the continual attacks of the "enemy," they 
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beſt part of his 
eſcaped to the other lake. 8 
loſs to the avarice of his ſoldiers, who were ſo loaded with 
gold and ſilver, that they could-ſcarce make uſe of their 
arms; and, tru 
we believe, every one who. conſiders his circumſtances, 
muſt be of opinion, that he was very fortunate. in eſ- 
II. Had. che enemy. provided a body of 
| fe” him on the further fade of the lake, he 
muſt inevitably have periſhed ; but they did not expect his 
ſallying out 7 ſuddenly, eſpecially in that tempeſtuous 
ſeaſon, and, therefore, were not provided to attack 


De Solis, the hiſtorian, endeavours to give us a parti- 
cular account of this action, admires: the valour and con- 
duct of Cortez and his officers, and informs us how every 
one diſtinguiſhed himſelf in this memorable retreat: but, 
as he ſays, juſt before, that it was performed in a dark tem- 
peſtuous night, and in the utmoſt hurry and confuſion, 
no great rd is to be given to the particulars he has 

ven us. e proceeds to inform us, that they arrived 

uſt as it was day-light, on firm land; and thought 
themſelves very happy that there was no army to oppoſe 
them there, and that they were purſued. no further, till 
they had time to 
donſternation. 
This good | 
"Jon the Mexicans expreſſed for the two ſons of Mon- 
LEZUMA,: ; 

they found ſlaughtered among the Spaniards, when the 
day-light appeared. The Mexicans relate, that Monte- 
Zuma himſelf was of this number; and that the Spani- 
ards murdered both him and his ſons, when they found 
they could not carry them off. The Spaniards, on the 
other hand, ſay, that Montezuma was killed before by 
the arrows of the Mexicans ; and that the princes, alſo, 
were accidentally killed in the engagement, while it was 
dark, and could not diſtinguiſh friends from foes. 


caping fo we 
ne 


: 


But rA was, it is agreed the princes were found: 


dead, pierced through with many wounds ; and the Mex- 
icans deferred the purſuit of the Spaniards, to ſolemnize 
the exequies of thoſe two princes, or of Montezuma 


himſelf. To which piece of piety, Cortez and the Spa- 


niards, who were left alive, in a great meafure owed 
their ſafety. _ . 1 =, POR. 
The Spaniards having halted. ſome time to refreſh 


themſelves, and take care of their wounded men, conti- 


nued their march towards Thaſcala, the country of 
their faithful allies and confederates : but they had not 
advanced many leagues before they were again overtaken, 
and attacked by the Mexicans, at a time when they were 
ſo Alge and. harraſſed, that had not Cortez taken poſ- 
ſeſñon of a temple, ſurrounded by a wall of a large ex- 
tent, that very fortunately lay in his way, he would have 
found it difficult to_have repulſed the enemy. But the 
Mexicans finding they could make no impreffion on the 
Spaniards, as lay entrenched within, thoſe walls, 
thought fit to ſound a retreat. However, Cortez appre- 
hending he ſhould be diſtreſſed here for want of proviſi- 
ons, began his march again at midnight, with great ſi- 
lende, in hopes to have. got the ftart of the enemy ſo far, 


that be ſhould have reached the Thaſcalan territories, | 


1 have. overtaken him: but to his great 
ſurprize, being arrived'on the top of a very high moun- 
tain, he diſcoveted the whole forces of the 

conſiſt in ö 
valley of Otumba, through which it was noceſſary to 
paſs,” in his way to Thaſcals © 
*  Whereupon, De Solis relates, Cortez made only this 
ſhort ſpeech to his officers : © we muſt either die or con- 
quer: the cauſe of dur God fights for us.” And finding 
dn uncommon ardour in his ſoldiers to engage, he imme- 
diately led them on. The fight, they pretend, was for 
ſome time bloody ahd obſtinate, and that Cortez appre- 
hending his men would be wearied out by the continual 
ſupplies of freſh forces, which the Indians poured in upon 
him, gave a W tun to the battle, by attacking 
the Imperial ftandard, carried by the Mexican general, 


exicans, 


them, killed the general, and taken the ſtandard, the reſt 
-of their troops turned their backs and fled,” and were 
- purſued with incredible 
well as the Spaniards, who 
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fly, there may be ſome truth in it: but | 


form and recover themſelves from their 
fortune, it ſeems, was owing to the com- 


and ſeveral princes; of the royal blood, whom | 


a e Thaſcalans as | 


e themſelycsampleamends, þ 
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forces, broke through the Indians, and || with the fpoils of the enemy; 
ſide of iT ng ome im te this: of 15 
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forthe treaſure they loſt 
on retiring from the city ben. 

And now Cortes found it neceſſary to cultivate a good 
underſtanding with the caciques and princes of the coun-. 
try, and to take their troops into his ſervice, and made 
himſelf maſter of ſuck poſts, as might be of moſt advan- 
tage to him in reducing the city of Mexico; and as he 
could not approach it by land, but on the cauſeys, he 
built 13 brigantines and loops; whereby he became maf- 
ter of the navigation of the lake, and then attacked the 
town by water as well as on the land ſide, having about 
1000 Spaniards in his army, and 200, ooo Thaſcalans; 
and other Indian allies ; he took the city by ſtorm on the 


4 of Arigult e.. Bauer 
One hundred thouſand Mexicans periſhed in defence of 


the city, and this conqueſt was attended with the ſub- 


miſhon of moſt of the neighbouring provinces, who con- 
ſented to acknowledge themſelves ſubjects to the king of 


Spain (the then emperor, Charles V) 
The city of Mexico being thus reduced, Corte diſ- 
tributed the plunder among his ſoldiers, reſerving only a 
fifth, with the moſt remarkable curioſities, for-the king, 
which he ſent to Spain by ſome of his principal officers; 
together with an account of his conqueſt, and the ftate 
of that country; defiring his majeſty would confirm the 
magiſtrates he had appointed to govern that country, with 
the grants of the conquered lands and Indian ſlaves he 
had made, to his ſoldiers. Among the rich jewels Cor- 
tea ſent to the emperor, it is ſaid, there was a fine eme- 
rald of a pyramidal form, as large as the palm of a man's 
hand at the biggeſt end; a noble ſet of gold and ſilver 
veſſels; ſeveral things caſt in gold and filver, viz. beaſts, 
birds, fiſhes, fruits and flowers; bracelets, rings, pen- 
dants, and other ornamental pieces of plate and jewels; 
ſome of their idols, prieſts veſtments of cotton, furs, and 
feathers of various colours. VIII art ee 
The generpl requeſted his Imperial majeſty -to ſend 
over perſons qualified to ſurvey the country, that it might 
be improved to the beſt advantage, with prieſts and miſ- 
ſionaries, for the converſion of the people; as alſo cattle, 
ſeeds and plants, to improve the lands: but it is ſaid, he 
provided particularly againſt the ſending over phyſicians 
or lawyers. fs 7d © re 8 
W hat could have been his reaſon againſt ſending phy- 
ſicians, is net eaſy to be conceived ; but he had certain] 
all the reaſon in the world to deſire that neither-laws--or 
lawyers ſhould be admitted there, having determined to 
treat the natives as flayes, and ſeize both their perſons. 
and poſſeſſions, and indeed to uſurp an arbitrary domi- 
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nion over both Spaniards and Indians in that New 
World. . OT ET e 
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Old Mexico, or New Spain, lies between 7 deg. 30 
min. and 30 os 40 min. north latitude, is a0 miles 
long, 600 broad, where wideſt, has the iſthmus of Da- 
rien on the ſouth, New Mexico on the north, the Gulph 
of Mexico on the eaſt, and the Ocean on the weſt. It 
is governed | by a viceroy, and divided into the audiences 
of Guadalajara, Mexico and Guatim ala. 

The air of this country is temperate, confidering its 
ſituation in the torrid zone. The rainy ſeaſon begins at 
the latter end of April, and continues till September, 
being preceeded by terrible ſtorms, Which are ſp variega- 


0 x forces of exi ted, that the wind blows. from almoſt every point of the 
of 200,000 men, drawn up in battalia in the 


heayens,; increaſing daily in fury till the month of June; 
at which time the rain falls as if a ſecond deluge were to 
enſue. No country under heaven abounds mote with 
grain, delicious fruits, roots, and vegetables; many of 
which are peculiar to it, or at leaſt to America. Of 


theſe the moſt remarkable are, bambote, mangroves, ang 


a C 


logwood, which grow on, the coaſts; red and white cot- 
ton-trees, /cedars, blood - Wood; and maho, of which the 
natives make ropes and cables; light-wood, of which 
they make floats, being as light as Cork; white- wood, 
the cabbage - tree, the calabaſh, cacao, and venella, which 


the Spaniards call bexuco or hainilla; plantains, bana- 
nas, pine- apples, ſapadillo, avogato pear, mammee, 


mammee- ſapota, grape, prickle, bibby, and other curi- 
ous fruit-trees; beſides Which, the Spaniards: have intro- 
duced moſt of the European fruits. Mexico alſo pro- 
duces the poiſonous manchineel apple, gourds of à prodi- 
gious ſize, melons, ; filk-graſs, tamar inds, and locuſt. 
0 | 3 © trees; 
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trees; the little, black, white, and borachid ſapotoe 
trees, the laſt of which takes its name from the inebriat- 
ing quality of the fruit. To theſe we may add the Gre- 
nadilio de China, creeping-plant, and the may-hey, 
which furniſhes the natives with thread for linen and 
cordage, and alſo a balſam and liquory which, when fer- 
mented, is as pleaſant and ftrong as, wine; from this 
too is diſtilled a ſtrong ſpirit, not-unlike brandy. 
Other valuable productions of New-Spain are, copal, 


N 


aninie, tacamahaca, caranica, liquid amber, and oil of | 


amber. Balſam of Peru is alſo found in Mexico, guia- 
cum, china-root, ſarſaparilla, and the rot mechoacan, 
which are well known to druggiſts and apothecaries, and 


of excellent uſe in a variety of diſtempers. Beſides the 
maize ox native grain of Mexico, the Spaniards have in- 


troduced the uſe of barley, wheat, peas, beans, and 


much the ſame as in Peru. 3 | | 
"There are ſome high mountains on the weſtern coaſt of 

New-Spain, near the Pacific Ocean, moſtof. which are 

ſaid to be volcanos. Several rivers riſe in; theſe moun- 


other grain. The beaſts, birds, inſeQs, reptiles, &c. are 


tains, and fall ſome into the gulph of Mexico, and ſome" 


into the South-Sea, on both of which there are ſeveral 
capes and bays. Among the bays on the gulph are thoſe 


of Campeachy and Honduras. 


1 : 


The principal commodities. of New-Spain. are, wool, 
cotton, ſugar, filk, cochineal, chocolate, feathers, ho- 
ney, balſams, drugs, dying woods, ſalt, tallow, hides, 
tobacco, ginger, amber, pearls, precious ſtones, jaſper, 

beauty. Almoſt all the Mexicans paint their bodies with 


* | 
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rphyry, exquiſite marble, and gold and ſilver. 


he gold and ſilver mines are found in the rocky bar- 
There are ſeveral, it is ſaid, 


ren parts of the country. | | 
of the former; and no fewer than ioo of . 


Gold is alſo found in grains, or duſt, in the ſands. of ri, 


vers and torrents. W hoever diſcovers a mine of gold or 
ſilver, is at liberty to work it, paying the king a tenth of 


the product, and limitting himſelf Within 50 yards round: 


the place upon which he has fixed. All. the filver and 


gold, dug or found in grains, is entered in the royal ex- 


chequer ; and it is reported, that, notwithſtanding. great 


quantities are run and concealed, no leſs than 2, 000, ooo 
of ſilver marks, i eight ounces each, are entered 
hey coin 700,000 marks, into 


yearly, out of which 
Pieces of eight, quarter-pieces, rials, and half- pieces; 
the value of the latter being about three-pence ſterling. 
The whole of the trade between Old Spain, and the 
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This country is at preſent inhabited by a mixed people 

conſiſting. of Indians, Spaniards, and other Europeans; 
and the n e Meſtizes, or ifſue of the Spaniards by 
Ameticans ; the Meſtiches, or the iſſue of ſuch iſſue; the 
Terceroons des Indies, or the children of the laſt; mar- 
ried to Spaniards ; and the Quarteroons dea Indies, whoſe 
deſcendants are allowed the fame privileges as true Spa 
niards. The negroes are likewiſe pretty numetotis; being 
imported from the coaſt of Africa for various purpoſes, 

K many of them admitted to their freedom. The iffue 
of an European and a negro conſtitutes another diſtinc⸗- 


tion, called Mülatto; beſides which; there is a mixed 


breed of negroes and Indians, which is generally deemed 


the loweſt rank of the people. | , 


There are ſome tribes of Indians, both in the open 
country and the mountains, that {till preſerve their free- 
dom; but moſt of them are ſubje& to the Spaniards, and 
have embraced the Popiſh religion. Among the free In- 


dians are thoſe on the Muſquito ſhore, whete the Engliſh 


have a governor, and ſome ſettlements ; theſe Indians be- 
ing implacable enemies to the Spaniards, but firm friends 
and allies to the Engliſh.” Great numbers of Indians are 
employed by the Spaniards in working their gold and ſil- 
ver mines. „ uf 

Theſe natives in general are tall, clean, well propor- 


tioned, and handſome : their complexion is à deep olive, 


and both ſexes have long, black, lank, coarſe hair on their 
heads; but they ſuffer none on the other parts of their 
bodies. Some tribes look upon flat notes as a great 


the figures of various birds and beaſts, and anoint them 
with oil or fat. Some tribes are cloathed; but the men 
of others go almoſt quite naked. The Mexicans, in ge- 
neral, have their noſes, lips, ears, necks, and arms, 


adorned with pearls and other Jewels, or trinkets, made 


of gold, filver, or ſome other metal. The free Indians 
are {aid to be a brave, generous, humane people, except 
in the article of human ſacrifices y but the others are be- 
come. cruel, treacherous, cowardly, mean,” thieviſh, and 
altogether vicious. Though the free Indians diſcover a 


great-veneration for the ſun and moon, they have no image 
of them, but a great many of human form. They culti- 


vate but little ſoil, and live chiefly by hunting and fiſhing: 
Beſides all the domeſtic offices, the women 4pin, weave, 
and dreſs cotton and linen cloths, for their on and their 
buſhes appagtt T... 6203s 


As to the Spaniards'of Mexico, Gage tells us, that he 


was amazed to find the clergy, both ſecular and regular, 
rivaling the quality in their -drefs and Juxurious way of 
life; they drank, they gamed, they ſwore, they wenched, 
and made a jeſt of their vows of poyerty, getting money 
enough, many of them, to return to Old-Spain, and 
purchaſe biſhoprics. It is frequent, he ſays, for a prieſt, 
who has but an ordinary cure in Mexico, to lay up 10 
or 12,000 crowhs in ten years; and to live plentifully 
all the time, and. be in a manner adored by the common 

ople. 1 EE aig a 90155 ach ag, 
N. to the laity, he ſays, there is not a more bigotted, 
or a lewder people on the face of the earth 2 à preſent to 


| the church wipes off the odium of the greateſt crimes”; 
| and the way the people are inſtructed in their religion 


here, as in Old-Spain, is by plays and theatrical enter- 
tainments in their.churches,” oo OOO Ton 
"The principal places are 
Mexico, which ſtands in the midft 
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weſt of the gulph of Mexico; rr. 
In point of regularity, it exceeds all the cities in the 


| univerſe; the ftreets being ſo ftrait, and exactiy dif- 
oſed, that from any part of the town the whole is viſible. 5 
he want of gates, walls, and artillery, together with 


the five great cauſeways leading to the city, renders Mex- 


| ico extremely remarkable. All the buildings are conveny- 
| ent; but the public edifices, eſpecially the churches and 
| convents, are magnificent. The income of the grand 
cathedral amounts to near 80, oool. ſterling per annum, 


out of which the archbiſhop has 15, oool. beſides vaſt 


ſums ariſing from perquiſites. The number of the inha- 


bitants is computed at 300,000, who are ' ſaid to draw 


annually from the mines" above 10, ooo, ooo of money, 


without reckoning the vaſt fums ſecreted, in order to de- 


fraud the king of his rights; yet, with theſe almoſt in- 
.U credidle treaſures, the people may be reckoned poor, as 


14 
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2 great lake of 
its own name; in lat. 19 deg. 40 min. abolit 170 miles 
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£8 this foo yond their foerines and terminate Rebe. in the interior eirdle, and their names are LC 


« life 2 fe the rofulion in the moſt W retthed indigente. What ow 
eye of a traveller here is, the vaſt quan- || r Tlacaxlp bHalltzlt 10 Ochpeniztli 


ti pe pantry UP d ſilver plate, and toys, expoſed || 2 Tozoz FT 4 3 
Gy ſale 10 the 1 together with the moſt valuable 3 Hueytozoztli 12 Hueypacktli  '_ 4 

dies of 5 87 and Aſia. 4 "Toxcatt 8 153 Checivglt 3 
Acapulco ſtands in 17 deg. north latitude, on 4 bay [| $ Etzalcualiztli ' N eee 


6f the y = a about 210 miles ſouth-eaſt from Mex. 1M 23 1 18 Ceremozth i! 
ico. The haven is large and commodious, and the en- „ acypachili ©! 2 18 Titi 855 
trance ſecured by a flat iſland running actoſs, at each end | Mietythntt * ey vw r 
of which is a_ dee ae. ſuſſiciently broad fox the 9 0 ymicayth ate F Aces n 
geeateſt veſſels. The only inconvenience is, that ſhips ] The 20 Lays 25 likewiſe — 8 names, which 
muſt enter by the ſea-wind, and go out by the land- breeze, ate not, however, marked in the table: but the months 
eh. ſeldom fail to ſucceed each other alternately ; ſo [| were not ſubtivided into weeks. The re commenced 


- that are frequently blown off to ſea, after 1 at Tocheli, and the whole 18 moths; ins juſt 260 
h 1 55 OG Saks thy 2 1 The town is large, but II remaining five days, to make Geiß md eg 
ill-buüilt; 
here is unhealthy, and earthquakes very common. Band were accounted Jubilee dbys, 0 $ buſineſs was 
che fair, after the arrival of the Lima 48d Wa If tranfacted Turing them; but'al! e themſelves 
nilla A. -1-26 the town is ſo exceſſively 1 Fin great |} up to the moſt den. pleaſures. 
bers are obliged to pitch tents in bourhood f was managed with equa r The firſt, ſecond, 
anilla galleon carries off from Acapulce, at leaft II but the fourth, being bn biflextile egan on 
10,000,000 of dollars, in return for the goods ſhe brings oth: the eighth year began on the $th ; 45 twelfth bs 
epd hall ine iſles. 1 mination of ©. * Which was alwa on the 28th of 
Vera Cruz, or Ulva, is fituated on the gulph of Mex- If March, when 4 J feſtival to celebrat#the commence- 
nature and art, being the great mart of all the |] Toth of April. 
trade in the North Sea, an has a ſafe commo- On the laſt da e hs cans ein- 
en of diſtinction make their common -fidence utenſils, under the idea that the world was at an end 
| | with the age: büt on the” enſuing morning, when the 
| mention a few more glans, as matters o "curioſity; | The day was uſhered in muſic and 
| ee Mexi not having the uſe of letters, ö dn : Us en — thanked L; 4 obli ho the * 
| 1 
| — 1 rs, to ſignify fimple || went in folemn proceffion to receive fire 
Sandee "The 3 years were 1 
diſtinguiſhed by particular marks, c : period of þ * 
years, each containing 65 days, like qurs. The circle Jong, and 1600 broad ; it is bounded the eaſt b 
was divided into four 3 containing 13 years * or |} ee the ſduch by y New Spain, onthe welt by 2 
The abc was Furroundel: by a ſerpent, the body of [4 > — 9 ; though pleaſant and health is Ent litt 
e twiſting, marked the diviſions. Fr? firſt I cultivated, 1.5 ge inhabite 4 
by a go oye: inte on a blue Srohnd, inhabit it, art totally unconne 


= a part of it conſiſts of warehouſes. ke ell | to te revolution of the ſun, were called Nenontemi, 
Darin Thebilfextile year 
their accommodation. It is EAT that the If and third years of the n on the 1 th of Apt ; 
thither, and for the MN of the Spaniſh garriſons in II the th; a eee on-the 6th ; and on to the ter- 
ws about 70 leagues from the capital. It is very ſtrong, ment of another b 5 and ,continged: days, or t6 the 
lous 4 weak The air, however, is ſo unhealthy, that | guiſhed all their hres, and Broke to piectg all their earthen 
bee we quit the account of this country, we n wakes A to to Au, they ſhewed the moſt travagant to- 
e ures to repreſent cor 1% with another age; new veffels we a bane 
bo Hepes, eee, 
certain tranſactions. This 0 was compoſed of 82 folar | New: Mexico, including "California, is 2006 8 
* 228 5 ulph” of Ffortia, and on the forth by h mountains. 
call, which e a, and was {| ve mag! y ports zug cresks; and' 1, E925 


of 


— 


named Tochtli. The ſecond fi gnifying Thecopa, or the | Many of the natives are Chriſtians, and the nature 
weſt, was diftinguiſhed by a cane, wy a feathered head, [| of "the cguntry, live, more penrifully. chan n moſt of the 
named Acatl, od painted'on a red ground. The hiero- Americans. * | 1 
ic of the north, or Micolampa, was the point of a 8 oo Fe ſtands Me fource of 0 8 40 Norte, 
word on yellow ground : and the ſouth, or Sihvat lam: in deg. of north katitade, and about 38 leagues from 
was characterized by a houſe. ' {| the gulph © it is a Well built, bandſome, Eh town, and 
+ Theſe diviſions began the four indictions, which com- | hear of biſhop," fuffragan of Mexicc as well as of 
poſed an age, between each were 12 ſmaller diviſions, in the governor of the province, "who te 1s dinate x0 the 
which the 3 four. principal hiero lyphics were ſuc- viceroy of Mexico, or New-Spain. * * 
ceffively diftributed. . The method of counting by 13, California, the moſt northern of all as Spaniſh -— 
was not only obſerved in the years, but in the months, | minions on the contient of; Lmerica, towards the Paci- 
which contained 20 days each. | : fie Ocean, was for 19 oo . be 
FREIE ns. goons on the to „in honour of the ſb, | | but, at Taft, was found only ai 
from tr ition, pvc Tor was in from the nörth 'coalts off America, 100 extet 1 
he notti placed èxactiy dy- Face Ocean god miles from Cape gebaſti 


y ſuppoſed hell, * of darknels, | min. north Jatitude, ore the ſouth s far as 
3 — codon cied that| 81 St. -Lucar, in 22 deg. 32 min. north hdr The 
He fp the ſun, I! caſtern'coaſt lies 9 parallel with that U Mexico, op- 


| arſe ava 2 Inte 1 were lite to it j and the ſea betwern is calle the h or 
23 in number. "The 4 fan, they fancied, 2 ike of lates or the Vermilion Purple, o | 1 ph or 
every 82 years, or Every. Age. At the conc) NT al The i bes Peninſuſa is very une towards 
Age, they alway! paſſed this: night upon the tops. of their if the N 11 is near 200 Mea broad, t at e ſouth ex- 
| houſes, 4 to obſerve if the ſun roſe again-in the yeah it tapers aw „ and is {ca © es over. 
morning, or if the world was at an end: for 0 fornia was fu > Eres to be eninſula .by 1 fa- 
ns the world was to finiſh at the expiration of one off} sis, or Kins, German Jeſpit, h 1 in it 
from the 2 of Sumatra, and paſſed 


| Mexica, 

— was the ſpr ſpring; Acatl, the ſammer; 1 | 1 any other water thay, Re ANaul, or the 
autumn; and Cogli, winter. The ſeaſons were. 775 River 5 Tue more ſouthern part non to, the 
of the elements; that is to ſay , the Rl im- "Spaniards / after the diſcovery of Mezico, for Cor- 


-plied air 3 ee ee earth 3; the third * and the laſt tea diſcovered it in 1535 but her did not till 8. be 
A netfate far into it, contanting themſelves with the p. 


Their months were 18 in number, cofiſiſting, as we} fiſhery on the coaſt. 
Ave dir obſerved of 20 days each; They are re- || Here are 2 88 of fruits; and "with 9 to 


quadrupeds, 


as ſeveral i- 
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AMERICA! 


* the weſt, and by Eaſt - Florida, Georgi 


ver pleaſant fruit 


nipping froſts. Almoſt Pry 
— to de found here. beſides a variety 


quadrupeds; here, are ** of N two kinds are pe 


culiar to the country ; à particular ſpecies.of ſheep, buf- 
faloes, beavers or animals much reſembling; them, a pe- 


culiar ſpecies. of wild dogs, lions, wild cats, and many 
other wild beaſts. The horſes, | mules; aſſes, oxen, 
ſheep, hogs, goats, and other quadrupeds, that have been 
imported hither from Spain and Mexico, multiply ex- 
ceedingly. Of the two ſpecies of deer peculiar to Cali- 
ſornia, that called taye by the natives is & eatly eſteemed, 
d cat with the ſame reliſh as veniſon by our epicures. 
Of the feathered kind here is a great variety ; in particu- 
lar, the coaſt is plentifully ſtocked with peacocks, buſ- 
tards, geelgy granes, vultures, gulls, larger than geeſe, 
cormorants, mews, quails, linnets, larks, Sadie 


| and many other ſpecies. | 


With relpest to 0 fiſh, the. 3 and variety wich 
which the gulph of. California, the Pacific. Ocean, and 
the rjvers/are ſupplied, is almoſt incredible. Salmon, tur- 


bot, barbel, ſkate, mackarel, -pilebards, : thornbacks, | 


ſoals, bhonettas, and many other ſpecies, are caught 
here with very little trouble; together with pearl» 


common delicious oyſters, cra * -faſb, lobſters, Wks: 


and 2 variety of exquiſite ſhel}-fiſh. er, of the 
teftaceous, „the moſt remarkable and abundant is the 
tortoiſe, caught in the utmoſt plenty upon the coaſts; 
On the Souths$ea.co 


tiſul ean be imagined, a of an elegant vivid blue 


enden ike the lapis N 


California aſfords one of hs abel pearl-fſheries in 
the world, and is likewiſe thought to have mines. 
A. r they ſwarm here, as ———— 


ntries 3 in La, they are neither ſo numerous or-trouble- 
He ee e ee 


11 


hob; — — - eonfiderahin.. rivers In California, viz. 
jo Collorado, and Rio du Carmel, with ſeveral-ſmallet 
and fine ports, bays, creeks, and roads, both on 


me eaſt and weſt ſide, which is naw rraſon of its having 


been — ſo much e oy e Engliſh:priva- 
mien. the South-Seas. : "Bits F roi v7 200 

In the heart of — — falt quite 
„anch alear gas- cryſtal, which, conſidering the valt 
quantities of fiſh of all forts. found here, mi t he of great 
—— — Nuten * 
ee . Kane VF id 25 

Tiere; is, variety of Ss —— in California 
baſe turen on the caſt ſidæ of the peninſula are great 
enemies to the! Spaniards; Fut, in the other pacts, they 
ſeem to he very: hoſpitahle to all „ The Wy 

country, efpecrlly, towards the north, populous. - T 
dads, in-nieft reſpects, reſemble thoſe taken wi = 
in other parts of America. They have a great many ab- 


ſurd, ridiculous cuſtoms, opinions, and ſuperſtitions. 


They go al moſt naked, and pay great deference to their 
prieſts, who alſo pretend to be magicians and phyſicians, 
All their houſhold- furniture and property conſiſts of the 
implements of fiſhin and hunting, or war, in which 
moſt of their time is t. Their boats are only Seng 


ſpen 


&c., 1 T bows axon; and L jagged labor 


x tw 2 uo; 

' — N 

Larne fan E 0. 0 II. dads Rand.” dela. 
4 
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5 5 To: SY AN! Ag 


4 | 
+ QUY!IS LANA, l which was ceded he the 
Engliſhin 1763, and now conſtitutes the r part 
of the government of Weſt - Florida, is bounded by _ 
a, an 
mag ge on tho eaſt; and extends from the lake of the 
018;; or rather from the ſource: of, the e 
the north, to the gulph „ eee ee is 
{ir watered by a number 
of river the frequent ov en which contribute 
not a little i tor its: fertility. Nothing is more-delightfu] 
2 which are fit for ſeed of all kinds: In 
ſoil yields —_— e e the year. 
e — Foe ns, without any 
— Europe 
of others 
to us, and ſome of them of great value; ſuch 
= a lf ry par, res diſtibs' gum that is ſaid to excel alk 
3] and eotton- trees; which 


: are aeof a prodigious he height. 'The:whole E N ans 
* 192 


of the 
Fontchartrain and Maurepas, and about 18 leagues fr ny 


alſo is aſhel-fiſh; the moſt beau- | 


NE W ME NICO Van 495 
with an infinite variety of game, ir Side and n+: 


deed _=_ thing that life can deſire. } 
rleans, which was the only: place of voy: 2006 
Fog pap ve that was not ceded. to the Engliſh by the late 
I of peace, and which the French have fince yielded, 
up to the e ad is ſituated between the eaſtern ſhore 
MifliGppi and the Fiſh. River, near the lakes 


the ſea; It is a pretty large handſome town, but ſubj: 

to moſt ruinous inundations; beſides, the navigation 
hetween it and the ſea is ſo very difficult, that none 
but ſmall veſſels and flat-bottomed boats can get up 


to it, there being a ſhelf that lies before the mouth of tho 


river, where there is not above ten feet, watef, Ik is 
ſaid that the channel of it is twice as large i that of the 
Seine, keeping the ſame breadth all alon of wn ; and that the 


ſtream is rapid; though it be full 


turnings for. goo league. „ 3i-4Q Bs 41 Ick ide 
: . 58 11 nv 
450 dn Id 9728 b Ci! 3 Bow 8 22 e 
Lied < bon 18155 43 a | 
Tal. ond Weſt F bond. 1 Wo 
* ; 


F H E 8 * countries ire 500 yer in hands 440: ini 
breadth; have the gulph of Mexico to the ſouth 3 
the Apalachian mountains and grrat lakes to the north 3 
Georgia to the eaſt, and the Atlantic ocean on the weſti 
Florida was firſt tilcoveted by Cabot, a Venetian mari- 
ner, in the ſervice of England. It bad its name froni 
its verdure, and is certainly a very ſine country... The 
air is wholeſome, as evidently appears from th fize, vi- 
gour and longevity of the Floridan ene in all Aman 
reſpects they far exceed the Mexicans x} 

Ihbe ſoil, except on the fea;coaſt, n nd Eule 
producing frequently to or three crops of Indian corn 
in the year, and might, with proper cultivation, be made 
to bear every fort of grain. Here are all kinds of timbet 
and fruit trees, eſpecially pines, laurels, palms, cedars; 
cypreſs; and cheſnut trees,: which grow to an extraordi> 
nary lengthand ſiae, and, with the oaks, afford nouriſh» 
ment to ſwine : but the wood moſt prized; and in greateft 
plenty, is the ſaſſafras, of whkick:canfiderable — 


| are exported: Excellent limes.and prunes alſo grow here 


in great ahundahde, with vines of vatidus ſorts, and cot- 
ton-trees, hemp, flax, pulſe, roots, and herbs ; and —_ 
is no ſcarcity;of game, folwl; and fiſhy, where lu 

induſtry is exerted to procure 'theſc: gifts of nature. 

root —— which the —— flour and bread are 
made, is very common; and there is a: kind of grain, 
like our oats, that ſhoots . up ſpontaneouſly in 
places, and by the ſides of. rivers,” Of the fruits, there is 
one called tuna, ſo exquiſite and wholeſome, when ripe, 
that among the Europeans it goes by the name of the 
cordiat-juite jule =_ Excellent beef, veal, and mutton; are tlie 
produce of the country „ together with horſes fit fot 


draught and carriage, 1 cheap, that they may! be purs 


chaſed for the value of a crown in E commodis 
ties. The othet products of Florida are ambergr 
cochineal, indigo, ſilk-graſs; amethyſts, — 
lazuli, and other precious ſtones; copper, — 
pitꝭ coal, iron ore, and a: kind e called co- 
pea, which the Spaniards uſed as tar ſor their 5 
pearls alſo are found on the eoaſts of Florida. | 
Of the mountains, the moſt conſiderable are the Apas 
lachian Which divide Carolina, and the peſt of the Bri- 
tiſh-plantations, from Florida A vaſt number of noble 
rivers paſs through this coun moſt of which riſe in the 
Apalachian mountains, and fal Into the gulph of Mexico, 
or the Atlantic Ocean. The chief are the Miſſiſſippi, 
the Ohio, the Coza or Couſſa, and the river St. John. 
The Miſfiſfippi, which the French call St. Louis; is, in 
plan ee, the fineſt river in the world; It runs a 
free from ſhoals and cataracts, and r na- 
akin. :Gorlea s of its ſource, T1494 5 
There are but ſew European ſetclements of any coniſes 
qe ade Weft Florida. In the former; 
the principal pla-e is St. Auguſtine, ſtanding. on the 
eaſtern eodſt of the peninſula, about 70 leagues 


gulph of Florida and chanhebof Bahama, 30 ſouth of the 
river Alatamaha, or Alatunacha, and {7 from deer 
and river of Savannah. It is ſituated north, 
and lies albng tlie ſhore, ats the bottom of a hifl, in the 
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les. The port is formed by an iſland and a long 
point of land, almoſt divided from the continent by a 
river; which falls into the ſea two miles ſouth of the 
town: About a mile to the northward of the town 
ſtands the caſtle, defended by four baſtions, and pretty 


ſtrong. The entrance into the port lies between the 


illand and the point of land, and is about one mile and a 
quarter over, but very ſhallow, as is indeed moſt part of 
the coaſt of Florida. | [£244 30 


The next place to St. Auguſtine, at leaſt when” the 


Spaniards'were poſſeſſed of this country, was St. Matrhio, | 


fituated-about 15 leagues to the north of the former, to- 
. 2275s 2h ll 46d Hell 5 yt nd 219111 ns 99 
Mr. Rolles, a public-ſpirited gentleman, and mem 
in the Britiſh parliament for Barnſtaple in Devonſhire, 
having had a grant of a tract of land in this country, 
_—_— a ſettlement upon the river St. John, to 

hich he carried over à conſiderable number of ad- 
venturers. 8 


| 
Another ſettlement was eſtabliſhed here by one Dr. | 


Trummel, at Moſquito harbour, not far from the channel 

In Eaft Florida and Louifiana, the only places belong- 
ing to the Engliſh, worth mentioning, are, Mobille, and 
Penſacola. The firſt lies on the river of that name, about 


100 miles from its mouth, 7o from the Mifhflippi 5 and is 


but.a famliplace.: 11925 252 boi 25, 207 of 510 
Penſacola ſtands on the weſt — the bay, * 
it gives name, about 10 leagues of Dauphin iſle, at 
the mouth of the river Mobile. The harbour is the beft 
upon all this coaſt of the gulph, being large, ſafe from all 
winds, with four fathom water at the entrance, and ſeven 


41 
' 


or eight farther in. A fine river enters the bay on the eaſt 


ſide of the harbour, which: comes about 100 miles out of 
the country, after being formed: by the jur ction of two 
other rivers. The town is not conſiderable at preſent; 
but it is probable, from the commodiouſneſs of its ſitua- 
tion and harbour, it will. ſoon make a better figure. Be- 
ſides theſe two ſmall towns, the Engliſh have many forts 
and harbours among the Indians on the inland lakes and 
vers. nt eite „ang an „ 

c 4 BEST: Veilcfiit vii. 

North and South-Carolina, and Georgia. 
HES E countries together extend 700. miles in 
5 length, and 380 in breadth. The two Carolinas 
are bounded by Virginia on the north, Georgia on the 
ſouth, the Atlantic on: the eaſt, and the Apala- 


chian mountains on the weſt. - The face of the countr: 


is level, the climate — * ſoil _ t 
produces moſt kind of vegetables, but abounds more 
particularly. in honey and rice. Beſides the latter, the 
Carolinians cultivate ſome tobacco 7 — their ow trade 
lies in proviſions z for they ſupply Jamaica, Barbadoes, 
and the Leeward Iſlands, with beef, pork, grain, peas, 
butter, ſuet, raw bides, and leather. , They likewiſe 
ſend to the ſame iſlands tar, turpentine, timber, maſts and 


furs; but the laſt are of an inferior kind. Maize, or 


Indian corn, thrives here exceedingly; but, in ſome 
other reſpects, the product has — anſwerahle to the 

tation from the ſoil and climate. Though many 
parts of Carolina, eſpecially on the ſea · coaſt, abound with 
vines, yet noz progreſs worth mentioning has been made 


in producing wine. Their manufactures of ſilk, not- 


withſtanding the great quantities of mulberry: trees they 
have, are not yet conſiderable; but, from ſome ſamples 
that habe been brought over, it appears equal in quality 
to any we purchaſe Foreigners. Though cochineal 
is found here, the inhabitants ſeem to neglect the profits 
ariſing from that ĩniſect; and, for ſome years, their atten - 
tion has been chiefly turned towards making indigo. 

- The Carolinians import all kinds of woollen and linen 
drapery, hardware, ſtrong beer, cyder,”raifins,.,potters- 


eatth, tobacco: pipes, paper, covetlids, mattraſles, hats, | 
ftockings, / gloves, tin-ware, powder and ſhot;;gun-flints, | 


age, looking | aſs-ware, thread, ihaber- 
daſhery, and ſmall- wares. .; From Jamaica, adoes, 
and the Leeward iſlands, they have ſugar, rum, molaſſes 


chocolate, negroes, and Hlver. From New Eng- 


cotton, 1 

land, Ne- Vork, and Pennſylvania, wheat flour, wheat 
being very backward in the Carolinas ; and hardwares and 
211 ä | 


| 


4 


: 


ocean. Here are great quantities of cattle, wild and 
tame r e rivers: and in South Carolina are the 


harbours' Winyaw or George Town, Charles To wn; 


| and Port Royal. The chief capes are, Cape Hatte ras, 
Cape Fear, and Cape Carteret, 5 l asd, 


Tue method of ſettling in this pleaſant country has hi- 
therto been, to 1 upon a void piece of ground, and 
either to purchaſe it at the rate of twenty pounds for 1000 


| acres, and one ſhilling quit- rent for every 100 acres, or 


— \@__ 


— 


— — 


eren — 


w1 


| elſe pay a penny an acre quit-rent yearly to the proprie- 


without purchaſe-money ; the former method is the 
moſt common, and the tenure a frethold. © The land be- 


ing laid out, the purchaſer builds upon it, raiſes ſtock, 


plants orchards, and makes ſuch commodities as when 
ſold procure him ſlaves, houſhold goods, and other conve- 
niences;; and after this is done, he may yearly increaſe 
his capital, and by induſtry become rich, en 

Among the. Indian nations behind the Carolinas, the 
moſt confiderable are the Creeks and Cherokees; of whom 
the men are generally tall, but the women little: they 
anoint their bodies with oil; and expoſe them to the ſun; 
which occaſions their "ſkins to be of a dark brown: the 
men paint themſelves of various colours, red, blue, yel- 
low, and black; e generally a girdle, with a 
piece of cloth drawn between their legs, and turned over 
the girdle, both before and behind, which looks ſome- 
thing like breeches. The women wear a kind of pettiooat 
to their knees: both men and women in the winter wear 
mantles two yards ſquare, which they wrap round their 
bodies, as the Romans did their toga, generally keeping 
their arms bare. They are very healthful, and have hardly 
any diſeaſes, except thoſe occaſioned by drinking rum; 
and the fmall-pox ; thoſe ho do not drink are exceeding 
long-lived. Their food, inſtead of bread, is Indian corn, 
boiled and ſeaſoned, like hafty-pudding ; and this is called 
hommony : they alſo boil veniſon, and make broth pf it, 
and eat all manner of fleſn. They are a generous good- 
natured people, and very humane to ſtrangers; patient in 
want and pain, flow to anger, and not eafily provoked ; 
but when they are thoroughly incenſed, they are implaca- 
ble; very quick of apprehenſion, and gay of temper ; 
their public conferences ſhew them to be men of genius, 
and they have a natural eloquence. - mee. 

Carolina was r planted by 
the Engliſh, after Sir Walter Raleigh's unfottunate at- 
tempt to ſettle colonies there in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth. It ſeems to have been entirely overlooked, till the 
reſtoration of Charles II. The miniſtry being informed, 
that Carolina would produce wine, oil, andfilk; and al- 
moſt every thing that England wanted, procured a patent 
or grant to themſelves, dated the 24th of March 1663, of 
great part of this coaſt; the grantees being Edward earl 


of Clarendon, lord- chancellor; George, duke of Albe- 


matle, the general; William, lord Craven; John, lord 
Berkley; the lord Anthony Aſhley Cooper; Sir George 
Carteret; Sir William Calleton; and their heirs. Theſe 
proprietors, however, did-lattle-towards' planting it, until 
the year 1670, when lord Aſhley ſtruck out a whimſical 
kind of government for the colony, erecting a palatine or 
ſovereign, with a council to be a check upon him; which 
involved them in perpetualiquarrels, and almoſt deſtroyed 
the plantation as ſoon as it Was ſettled; to prevent which, 
they were at length. obliged to! ſell the Ares to the 
crown. 5 SLES 2 
An North Carolina are the counties of Albemarle, 
Bath, and Part of Clarendon county, but nt any ton 


of conſequence. They chuſe to 1 on their 


| | e that.co- 

lony, chiefly cultivate tobacco; but the ſea coaſt being 
exceeding ſhallow, and not a good port in 1 
or South 


plantations and farms, as in Virginia, and; di 


forced ta ſend their produce, either to Virginia, 


Carolina, to be ſhipped for Europe. South Carolina is 
divided from North Carolina by an imaginary line, drawn 
from Cape Feur, at the mouth. of Clarendon river, to the 
weſtward, as. far as the Britiſh plantations extend, in 
which diviſion is the cbunty of Clarendon; in part, Cra- 
ven county, Berkely county, and Colliton county; the 


chief towns being Charles Town, and Port Royal. 


Charles Town is ſituated in, 79 deg. weſt longitude, and 
my deg. north latitude, on a peninſula formed by Aſhley 
and Cowper rivers; the former of which e ee for 


ſhips:29 miles above the ton, and in it is a meſt ſecure 
T beinen 


and commodious harbour. 
| | "vo 
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_ -charter,”which-was.accordiiigly granted them. This 
conſtituted them a Ii 
corporation, Wy the name of truſtees for eftabliſliing a 4 
colony in Gegrgia, including all that country ſituated in 

20,000 acres "of land ſquare; to be divided into 
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Port Royal, or Beaufort Town, i is ſitusted on the iſland: 
of Port Royal, in 31 deg. north latitude, 100 miles ſouth 
of Charles Town, having a'capacious harbour, capable 
of receiving the royal navy of England, if they could get 
over the bar; however, ſhips of good burthen may enter, 
there being 18 feet depth at low water. There is a third 


port, called George Town, built at n —_— 30. 


miles north of Charles Town. 6 — 


In 1732, a number bf gentlemen formed 4 46k n 
making that tract of land, called Georgiag und w his- 
ſituated between the Aivers Savannah and Altaniaha, 
ſerviceable to G 
of bulwark, for the * Britiſh colonies againſt 
Spaniards; of produg grent benefits to the m 
country; but, above all, 2 giving employment 


wen Britain, by erectin it into 4 kind 


numbers of people Who were burthenſome at 
their friends and pariſhes; and petitioned the 


charter, Wüfche- Gas dated thus Prat, 


South olinz, Which lies from the moſt northern 
ſtream q the Say ah river, along the coaſt, to the moſt 
ſouthert ſtream of the Alatamaha, and weſt from the 
heads of the faid Vers reſpeRively, In a direct line; to} 
the 80 
neceſſatz powers; for the term of 21 from the date 
of the charter; particularly, to collect benefactions for 
fitting out the emigrants, and ſupporti them, till their 
Hhouſes could be built; and their lands cleared. General 
O glethorpe, one of the trüſtees, a gentleman of un- 


beneyolence and public ſpirit; commanded” the || . 


. — 
_ firſt emharkation to Georgia, to whom-the/Creek Oe 
volunt#ily refinquiſhed their right to All the ande J) 
between the above mentioned rivers," which they di at 
uſe themſelves. Upon this, Mr. Oglethorpelaid out the 
town tee, and erected ſeveralforts, tg cover the 


colony againſt any hoſtile attempts of the Spaniards or 
Than In the year 1734, a chnſiderable number of 


proteſtant Saltzburghers went over) Who, with others of 
their cauntrymen, who followed, were ſettled in a town 
on the Savannah, 7 7 ed. r and; by 
their habits of ind an ety,” became a | 
conſiderable ſettlement.” In'T7 34, another-embarkation, 
_ confiſting of 290 men, 1110 women, 102 boys, and 83 
girls, i from Engl and, molt of them at the 9 

1735, 1 Scotch highlanders, all able- 


pence. 
Þodi ied men, went over, and ſettled\tHiemiſelves upon Ala- 


tamabs 16 miles by water Fon the iſland of Ste. 


Simon. "Th gaye the name of Darien to a ſmall fort 
they built chere, and that of New-Invernels t a ſmall 
town they; afterwards 8 In Februaty 1736, | 
Mr. Oglethorpe, wich out oY pallengers on board two | 
ſhips, an in the road 


laid the. foundations'of the town and fort of Frederica. 
Beſides th private benefactions reteiyed by the truſtees J 1. commanders; to c on e ooaſt of, 
during the term of their chärter, large ſupplies were merica; and 3 their, 5 and Mhipping 4 in 
8 by parliament, In 1739, 4 ſpecimen of 3 | hat « bu of the world. : Sit Waker: Raleigh, erected 
raw ſilk was exhibited in;:London, Which the merchants; {| i: 7 ſtandard, in a moſt ſaleinn -manner, in the 
who dealt in that |commodity, .deelared- to be as good as e and took polfeion of this gountry in 

, and worth at leaſh 2087 | 2 name 99 Elizabeth. Met of his Medicine, + 

4 5 Spaniards and || 5 . fucceſsful,; and e e 
ndians 1 Ir Ins 4 7 Sr. Aug Zuſtine, in about us rendered abortive. 1 75 3 27 3 
| If; 


but were — by pgenetaf, 
glethorge,| at 
ſmall body of: Indians, under TomaThich#s-ſon. From: 
that time it remained undiſturbed, but not gut of danger 
| xiards, till the reduction of St. Aug ine, 

| of hat N but of 411 1 25 


b the! +5 THF PE ING» ot 9 9 ys 
ee be the Haaſe, it-is certain, this luft 


colon hed from the year 1742, till 
| Mr Ellis was e vernor; but under his admi- 


akte, it became again n ef ſuch importance, that his 
late majeſty; upon removing him to another govern- 
ment, rewarded him with a — ſome preſent of woney 
Seas his adminiſtration of that of Geotgias. 

a is a very plentiful ö winhal|| 


— 


h-Seai” The corporation was veſted with all the | 


© E "mY R G mY PY An 095 


| Auguſtine, is about two miles broad; and 1 3 long. The 
ſecong, lying about 21 miles ſouth of Frederica, forms 
the inlet of Amelia Sound,; which it commands, by means 
of a fort called Fort William, and has fine ſprings of 
water. The third, lying near the northern mouth of the 
Alatamaha, is about three miles in breadth, and 45 in 

3 In the middle of this iſland ſtands Frederica. 
he IDE of Savannah lies ten miles up the river of 


'12"feet water, may ride for à mile, 
ny ts. of the bank. Oppolite to it is an iſland 
ery rich \paſturage. The river pretty wide, and 
and from the theſtawn, you ſee 
the whole, 2 of it towards 


e 


| 54 


Savannah, and ſoon after | 
if war; = 6k by 


: 1 


| Savannih and F redegiewars now qa =o 
— » „ "Up . 
When the property of 2777 Was purchaſed by 
late majeſty, orders were iſſued for bllatng k d ry IRA 
and in Carolina; each of Which was to Have diltri 


of 
five acres for each man, woman, or chi of one . 
which was to be augmentedy) a6 fe ders ſhbuld bs in 
a condition to cultiyate a quantity : town was 
al ſo to be forined into a parith, *the:extent: w f was 
to be about fix miles round; and, 2 ſoon as the pariſh 
contained 100 maſters of families, it was qualified — — 
two membets to the aſſembly of the Province, and 

enjoy the ——7 7 of ny of the other a 


36k > 2 73 2 . 72 2 * 


ene. VI. BY +: 37 . * f 


8 tha 95 PP Viet RY 
. OW, ef? ; . © 00nd... 5 5 
= - 125 n 

Ja- year | five 76 bes bee reed 

that part of America, hich ſies within: the tropic of 
Cancer, for oe: "Spaniards, Sebaſtian Cabot; a nat: ws 
Briftol, of Genoeſe — [was employed Se = 
VII. king of England, to: finda to. the — 
dies by the north-weſt, which he did not — in; but, 
in at Zit, diſcovered the noint=eaſt coaft of Ame- 
rica, from Cape Florida in twenty-five to 


67 deg. of north latitude, from 
a right to > way SS the E reed 
other European power. But, however 
Engliſh never attemp I ſed; „ to any part — 
America, until the latte end off the reign of queen Eli- 
zabeth, about 20 year aftef Pott diſcoygry, when 
her ma jeſty with was at war with Spain, obſerying, that 
the Molt wal way to diſtreſs the ids. would 
upt their dysde with America, and intercept 
S oy which L brought immenſe 
ww th Aquadroris' of men of 
5 Hawkins, Raleigh, and 


o 


BF long iſh, forces, and 2 Geo 


* 
ww 


* * 


In Bo James I. authoriped Sit Thomas 


| os 26 > er | N 
mall ſhips, iving IT command of them to captain: 


Cbriſtopher New — 5 who ſet ſail mh Downs the 
fifth of Januar ys \ 2606-9, and on the-26th--of April, 
1607; arrived in the bay of Cheſep * Railing up 


the rivet Fohatan, now James Ren landed on a 
peninſula, about 530 miles up the river 3 dere they built 
a fort, and afterwards a 25 Which ; they called. 4 oat 
12 in honour of king James I. fipm whom they re 
dei patent. This Kan wy the 
Engl the cöntinent of America. 43 

1 2 happened ſome ſkirmiſhes, between the. Engl 


nd the Natives, xr landing ; bur the Lidians apprehe 


I 
kinds: 11 fleſh and e and ts es, | 


fiſh, &c. f I tt C- 
There are Gaal iſlands on the 9 of this colony; 


the chief are Amelia, Cumberland, and St. Simon's 
14. * lying ſeven n leagues to the north of St. 


A people furniſhed with fire- arms, pretended to be recon» 


bould not be able td maintain their ground, 


3 


_— falling 
| meet with = 


advantage. 


ciled ; waiting, however, for an © 
upon "theſe ſtrangers, when 


it ſoxms a half my and where ſhips, - 


"es, ich the iſland 
Tybec, 2 forms the mouth of the: 
other way, yo u fee the river for about 60 miles u 
the country 


England claims 


treaſures: 
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de 22d of June, 1607, returned 10 England, leaving 


r 


ee, 
maſter, diſcloſing the deſign to him à little before this 


lives, but cut off grea n — 2 1 4 


| nor, who deſigned 


linen, in this eh and was efteemed an excellent 
governot; 
planters from ſending tl their merchandize to foreign Coun- 
and from 


The ſort being finiſhed, captain Neyport, on | rying certificates with them of their chaſte * on 
de the water 3 for without ſuch certificates, the cau- 

ttlement. tious planters, though in never ſo. much diſtreſs for wives, 
themſelves ia mat of- wy would not admit them to their beds. If they were: but 
g to furniſh them with any, || moderately qualified in other reſpects in thoſe days, they 

though they offered to give; the full value for them, the might depend upon being well married. The planters 
Engliſh found themſelves under a neceſſity of plundefing'|| were ſo far from expecting money with a woman, that jt 
the country, upon which an open war commenced be- was a common thing to buy a deſerving wife, who came 


men in the new ſe 
Pbeg⸗ rriſon ſoon fandi 


ä 
— —— 


teen them and the natives 3 however, -freſh ſupplies and I! over thither a ſervant, at the price of 100l. if ſhe carried 


— — 


re- inſorcements coming over, commanded by lord Dela- 
war, the Indians were glad to enter into à treaty of peace, fulneſs of Virginia was — 5 known, and the dan- 
during which, the Engliſh finding a great demand for to- gers incident to an infant ſettlement were over, people in 
bacco in Europe, to encourage the planting of it, good circumſtances went over thither with their families, 
in which. they ſ beyond their expectations; and either to improve their eſtates, or avoid perſecution at 
at the ſame time, ſir George Vardley, the Fe eſta-¶ home; and particularly, at the time of the grand rebel- 
dliſhed a government 3 that of England; and I lion, ſeveral good cavalier families retired thither, as thoſe 
the ficſt general aſſembly, ot patliament, met at James on the other ſide did, upon the reſtaration of king 
Town, in May, 1620, and negroes were firſt f. Charles II. but VI inginis; had few of the latter, having 
inte Virginia the ſame ear. I diſtinguiſhed herſelf. by her loyalty, in adhering to the 
The Indians, looking upon Gr EEE: A | 9 —— family, after all other people had ſubmitted to the 
le, entered into a conſpitacy to 2 all the uſurpation. The round-heads, for * —_ 
iſh; on the 22d * Hers yt noon, fore, nee 4 * 
when the ple wen a at work on their plantations NN ani eee eee DI "> WEILL 
without aims; aniey l marderd 367 of th | 7 ns ? 2 . 4 8 
liſh, m them rown workin irginia has pa an movin on e weſt, 
_— l : the Atlantic. Ocran on the enſt, Carolina on the fouth, 
and the river Patowmach, north. It ig 750 miles long, 
Mie foil. has @ Warp a am gas: air, anda tolera- 
Olls- $* 3:0 
6 As to the face of the country: in Virgiaia, it is gene- 
The planters not long after falling out among com | rally: low and: flat-tqwards. the ſea-caaſt, and for 100 
ſelves, the Indians td a advantage of their diviſions, miles up the country; ſo that there is hardly a hill or ſtone 
and made another attempt to recover their country, killing || to be ſeen, except here and there ſome er of Iron ore, 
great numbers of the Engliſh by Turprize. and ſome; banks of à kind of petrified ayfter-ſhells. The 
Theſe misfortunes” being aſcribed to the mal-admini- || whole country, before it was planted, was one continued 
Charles I. diſſolved them || foreſt, e with marſhes, which in the Weſt-In- 
the ee of _ dies they call ſwamps. No country now produces greater 
a 3 a of exceHent tobacco,' and yet the ſoil is gene- 
governor and: council himfely; cndering all patents, and ſo-ſandy and ſhallow, that after they have cleared a 
to iſſue in the king's 5 name, ing: . piece of ground out of the woods, it will not bear 
illi 100 acres of and, The — e unleſs cow-penned, 11 
and parties again, un 
the Indians made à third fort tomechver their Iſs Wes The foreſts here. yield Gaks,: peplinn; pines, coders 
ties, and cut off near god more of the Englith ; dal rs; cyprefles, fweet 1 cheſnuts,  hickety, live oa 
were at length repulſed, and their King * walnut, dog wood, eder, hazel, chinkaping, "Joeuft> 
taken and killed hy Apries, nl r, very much — faſſafras, en, An, beech, with a great variety def 
the will of fir William Berkley, the then gover- ſuieet gurps i incenſe, which diſtil fram ſeveral trees 
to have brought him over into Eng- vn, Us roſin, — rar plank timber, maſts, Aal 
mhh E Red oads, ad of . | 
uncommon parts. 9 paar, with'c 'coal,. hs hag g4}.2 ma Þ and led 
Sir William afterwards made 8 Ah the Indians) . 


_— ore. ; 
which continued a confiderable time; but the civil war ous ie a great eh ber; 
commencing in 3 he was removed from his go- 3 the ſineſt croum - imperial in 2 al. 
vernment during the uſurpation, when an L. of 


the cardinal- flower, ſo much extol led for its ſcarlet co- 
parliament was made, * the plantations to re- | lour; almoſt the whole year round the plains and 3 
ceive, i, export any 1 Bam Engliſh ſhips, which 


5 — teſtimonials with ber. 'B ut afterwards, when the 


execution, he gave notice/to the reſt of the planters, who 
ſtood upon their defence,” and not only faved their own 


are adorned with fleavers of, one kind or another. In this 
to the act of ee in the reign of king alſo ĩs found the tulip bearing laurel-tree, which 
Charles II. who reinſtated fir William In his go- has the pleaſanteſt ſcell in the world, e up Soding 
vernment, at the reſtoration. + - and bloſſoming ſeveral months together. 
Sir William promoted the f Alk, and Silk . grows ſpantaneous in many . the fi | 
bres of e as fine as flaxy and much ſtronger 
| hemp... trees. are much r than an 
; underwood-or buſhes grow 8 o that people = 
tries, receiving gloathing, furniture, and ſup- Faith: eaſe through che forcfts. on horſe-back, and 
plies, from any nation but N this ocaaſioged a want a fine ſhadatier tend thee from the En ok 
2222 of diſcontent, and Mr. Bacon, a popular fac- Among other animals i in Virginia ate cls, but not 
„taking advantage of their diſaffection, common; rod deer, in great plenty; muſk: rats, racoons, 
—— ſor dimſelf, and drew the people into rebellion, 2 and wolves. As for reptiles, they hade lizards; 
ſed the governor, and compelled him tf to- the with ſereral kinds of ſnakes, particularly the-zattic-ſnake. 
— the bay of Cheſepeak ; not ut Ba- 'Of birds, they have ſeveral ſorts of eagles; hawks, and 
con died in 1 time, 5 had probably made himſelf ſo- ole The white owl is- very beautiful, all the Sers 
— al rginia; but upon his death, fir William re- ef the back and breaſt being white as Kllverz except 2 
turned . ee making fl. people * their duty, — — below the throat: their turkies are 
ve wine, other-| me of them weighing 40 pounds: their 
branch of buſineſs, which the foil and: kerma ou, 2 ſmaller than NE te ===" taſted: — 
r for, and employ=dthemſclves bldyi in the e Planting nightin well known in er. they haue a 
ew of tobacco.” wr 3 pe | bird called the ks ng-bird, of two ſorts, grey and red, 
JZ wag at firſt gratydſel or wi, | ied e bird in the world; it bas its 
4 —— to the planters ſeemed to, mans from imitating-the notes of all other kinds of birds 
think it a wicked: thing to 1 with pagans. But 16901 it hears: they have here alfo that beautiful little bird 


; but the a of na 


-reftrainin ning the 


Py 4 


— 


ſoon as the colony: — and the f tors in od called dhe humming-bird. 2007 
ſtances, a great a of aki went Over thither from-|| "Beſides. the animals that arenatives of the country, moſh 
England, in ex ect making. * . . | 


* ſuch as horſes, cos, ſheep, and hogs, which are prodi- 
iouſly multiplied, great numbers running wild in their 
— beſides What they have tame in their plan- 
tations. METERS ohio ht BG kai ni 
The Americans on the frontiers of Virginia, according 
thoſe who have lived among them, are of a —— 
re, ſtrait and well, proportioned, - with the fine 

limbs in the world; nor is there a dwarf or miſhapen 
perſon among them. Their colour is that of copper, 
rendered darker by greaſing themſelves, and being ex- 
poſed to the weather. They have black eyes, and their 
hair is coal-hlack, which the men cut into ſeveral ſhapes, 
and both men and women greaſe ſo that it ſhines. The 
better ſort wear a kind of coronet four or five inches 
broad, and open at top, compoſed of a ſort of beads, and 
ſome a wreath of died furs; they have alſo bracelets on 
their necks and arms ; but the common people go bare- 
headed, only they ſtick large ſhining feathers in their 
hair. Their cloaths are a large e, careleſly wrap- 
ped round. their bodies, and ſometimes girt cloſely with. a 
girdle. The common ſort only paſs a piece of cloth or 
fr round their middles, and put a piece of cloth or 
in between their thighs, which turns over the ſtring at 
each end. Their ſhoes, when they wear any, are made 
of an entire piece of - buckſkin. , The dreſs of the women 


differs little, from that of the men, only the better ſort 
have more beads and bracelets. They commonly go na- f | | 
| but the interior diſtricts are hilly, It is watered by innu- 
merable ſprings, forming a great many fine rivers, of 


ked as far as the navel downwards, and upwards to the 


middle of the thigh; their breaſts are round and ſmall, 


* never hang down as thoſe of the black women on the 


Guinea, Inftead of keeping their children 


warm, they dip them. over bead and ears in gold water. 


| They xeckon-their years by winters; and divide them 


into five ſeaſons; the budding time, theearing of the corn, 
| e ſummer, the harveſt, and the winter. The months 
they count by the moon. They divide the days into three 
; the riſe, power, and lowering of the ſun. They 
p their accounts by knots on a ſtring, or notches on 
a ſtick. Their ſoad is Indian corn, ſe 


made of deers bumbles, peas, beans) c. When che 
Engliſh: firft came among them, they had no iron. tools; 
their knives Wis reeds or 
roots ; and by fire they alſo hallowed: them, and made 
canoes af them. Their way of producipg fire was by 
rubbing one ſtick againſt another that as ſofter. 
Virginia is divided into 35 counties, in which are above 
50 pariſhes; but the only places that deſerve the name of 
towns, and are worth mentioning are Williamſburgh, 
and James Town. The former ſtands in James County, 


between James and Vork Rivers, and is che ſeat of the 


government, aſſembly, and chief courts. Here is alſo a 
college, called William and Mary College, having been 
founded by king William, who gave 2000l. towards it, 
and 20, ooo acres of land, with power to purchaſe and 

hold lands to the value of 20001. a year, and a duty of 
one penny per pound on all tobacco exported to the: other 
plantations. There is a prefident, ſix maſters or profeſ- 
ſors, and other officers, who are named by the governors 


or viſitors. : . B62 4 5 
James Town ſtands about 26 miles above the river 
of that name, on the north ſide in a peninſula, but is 
little better than a village. he 703 3035, oh i 
It is to be obſerved, that the practice of tranſporting 
criminals to this country has been diſcontinued fince the 
commencement of 1 civil war, and the convicts, 


|] ſeveral aſſemblies, as a duty on each h 
and other incomes, which, with the fale of lands, un- 


ſoaked and boiled 


in water, beavers, turtle, ſeveral kinds of ſnakes, broth | 
the weſt 


felled trees by laying fire to their 


— — 


— 


| 


135 miles. 


„and theiraxcs || annuajly, many years ago, upwards of 30,000 | 


| 


agreeable to a late act of parliament, are employed on 
; 4 * | & 438 4 '? 
board à ballaft-lighter on the Thames. 
n TE" m4 iv 4 eye of 1 7 I - * 1 11 5 ; | 
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AR Y LAND was: diſcovered: in the year 1606, 


when Virginia was firſt planted, and for ſome time 
was eſteemed a part of Virginia, till king Charles 1. in 
1632, granted all that part of Virginia whith lay north 
of 


Patowmac river to the lord Baltimore, of the kingdom 
of Ireland, and his heirs. The Baltimore family were 
deprived of the government of this province during the 
civil wars in England, but recovered it again at the reſ· 
toration; and they ſtill remain proprietors. © The eſtate 

Ys ; 


are thaſe of Cheſepeak 
| cape that of Henlopen, at the entrance of Delaware Bay. 
divides the province into 'twa 


| 


* 


j 


' 


: 
- 


: 
: 


8 them here is the moſt conſiderable of any ſub- 
r 


ject of Great-Britain abroad; for, beſides theit planta - 
tions, they have certain revenues granted to them by 


cultivated and unpurchaſed, muſt amount; at preſent, to 
a very conſiderable ſum yearly. | 


Ide firſt adventurers having been Roman cathalies, 
followed by many families of that perſuaſion, who came - 


over from England to avoid the penal laws, many of the 
planters ſtill profeſs that religion: however, the church 


of England is eſtabliſhed here, and churches have not 


only been built, but pariſhes allotted to them with annual 


ſtipends to the miniſters; every Chriſtian male 16 years 


old, and negroes male and female, above that age, paying 
40 pounds of tobacco, which is levied by the ſheri 3 


among other public burdens, and yields about 100l. ſter- 


ling, at a medium; to each. HR n AS. 
his province has the Apalachian mountains to the 


weſt, Cheſepeak Bay and the Northern Ocean'to the eaſt 3 


Patowmack River to the ſouth, and Delaware bay to the 
north. It lies between 37 deg. 50 min. and 40 deg. 
north latitude, and extends in length 140, and in breadt ; 


* = 


The air is exceſſive hot in. the ſummer, and pitiching 


cold in the winter; but the latter is not of above three 


months duration. The parts next the ſea are very low, 


which the chief are, Patowmack, Pocomoae, Patux- 


| hent, Severn, Cheptouk, Saſſafras, and Wicomoca 
Rivers, and that of St. 2 Theſe and other 
ö rge 


rivers, capable of receiving ſhips, with the 


numerous bays and creeks that indent the land on 
every ſide, give the ſeamen an opportunity of bringing 


their veſſels up to the planters doors. he chief bays 
and Delaware, and the moſt noted 


The bay of Cheſepeak divides 
parts; of which one lies on the. caſt, and the other on 


| The chief commodity is tobacco, of which it export 


each hogſhead 700 pounds weight. This : commodity 
forms the medium of currency of Maryland, being re- 
ceived in debts and taxes; and the inſpector's notes for 


| tobacco, delivered to him, are transferable. An induſ- 
trious man can manage 6000 plants of tobacco, and four 


acres of Indian corn. The tobacco of this province, 
called Oroonoko, is different from that of Virginia; and, 


though not much-liked or uſed in England, yet, in the 


eaſtern and northern parts of Europe, it is preferred be- 
fore the ſweet ſcented tobacco of James and York rivers, 
in Virginia. Another confiderable-commodity af Mary- 


land is pork, of which 1 are exported, | 


ſalted and barreled; the containing vaſt droves of 
wild ſwine, which are generally ofia'fmall fize. '' Good 
land in Maryland yields about 35 buſhels of wheat an 


' acre, or 30 buſhels of Indian corn; but the grain is very 


ſubject to the weevil. - Great quantities both f hemp an 


flax are raiſed in this province, and the mountains pie 


{ abundance of iron ore, which is run into pigs, and refin- 


ed into iron. Maryland oak is not greatly eſteemed for 
building large ſhips, but is very proper for ſtaves and 
ſmall craft. TFF 
The Engliſh live at large in their ſeveral plantations, 
which hinders the increaſe of towns as yet. Indeed each 
plantation is a little town in itſelſ, and can fubſiſt ĩtſelf 
with proviſions and neceſſaries, every conſiderable plant- 
er's ware-houſe being like a ſhop, where he ſupplies infe+ 


rior planters, ſervants, labourers, and has commodities to 


barter for tobacco, &c. here being little mon 
occafion for it, tobacco anſwering alf the u 


7; and little 
es of gold 


and ſilver in trade. There is indee both Spaniſh and | 
| Engliſh money; but then it ſerves but for | 


et expenees, 
&c, Here are but few merchants and ſhopkeepers/that 
may be properly ſo called, or who live properly” 'by their 
trad „ 5 „Gir 40 en 


Moſt of the few Indians live on the eaft ſhore,” where 


TC? 


they have two or three little towns. | They are 
in hunting for deer by the Engliſh. | The cauſe of theit 


diminiſhing proceeded from their on perpetual fifcords 


and wars amongſt themſelves, *Tis obſeryable, chat though 
. 6K they 


ogthead of tobacco 


be " 
— — 
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| are very timorous, and cowardly in fight, yet when 
— 5 . — and condemned, they E 2 
braving the moſt exquiſite tortures, and ſinging all the 
time they are on the rack. r 
- The chief places in Maryland are, 
Annapolis, formerly called Severn ; but it received its 
preſent appellation in 1694, when it was made a port 
town, and the reſidence of a collector, and naval officer. 
The county court was removed thither in 1609, and ever 
fince it hath been the chief ſeat of juſtice, and is deemed 
the capital of the province. 5 W | 
Baltimore Town contains only ſome ſcattered buildings, 
ſo chat it ſcarce deſerves the name of a town. | 
Air 8 BC T. VIII. | 
" PENNSYLVANIA. 
S the diſcoveries of New York, and the Jerſeys are 
- intimately connected with that of Pennſylvania, we 
ſhall join them together in one narrative, though it is ne- 
ceſſary to deſcribe the provinces themſelves ſeparately. 
Sebaſtian Cabot firſt diſcovered theſe countries in the 
reign. of Henry VII. but Mr. Hudſon an. Engliſhman' 
becoming proprietor of them, the Dutch purchaſed his 
intereſt in them in the year 1608. The Swedes likewiſe 
attempted ſettlements here. But king Charles II. not 
admitting the claims of either of theſe people, transferred 
the — to his brother, the duke of York, who ſent 
over Sir Robert Carr, with a ſquadron of ſhips, and 
ſome land forces; and on Carr's appearance before the 
city of New Amſterdam, as New York) the Dutch 
or, on a ſummons, ſurrendered the place, and the 
reſt of the towns in poſſeſſion of the Hollanders, and the 
Swedes followed his example. | 
The duke of York, parcelling out thoſe countries 
to under-proprietors, among whom William Pen, eſq; 
' fon of Sir William Pen, admiral in the Dutch 
wars, was one; all the reſt of the proprietors, 
ſome time after, ſurrendered their charters again to 
the crown, whereby New York and New Jerſey be- 
came royal governments, while Pen remained 2 
to 
grant 


of that part of the country, which had been 
him; and king Charles II. making him anot 
in the year 1680, of that part of the country which now 
conſtitutes the reſt of Pennſylvania, in conſideration of 
money due to bis father, Sir William Pen, from the 
vernment, Pen, the ſon; united the countries he po 

both grants into one; and giving them the name of 


Penny Cai, proceeded to the planting colonies there in || they 


the year 1681, the Dutch and Swediſh inhabitants chu- 
Zang ſtill to reſide here, as they did in New York, and the 


But Mr. Pen, notwithſtanding the grants he had ob- 
tained from the crown, and the duke of York, did not 
Took u 


cording to the principles of his ſe, he could never pro- 
entering upon the country, which had been ſo granted 


. T6 thing, therefore, he did after his arrival on 
the coaſt of America, in the year 1681, was to procure 
2 conference with the Indian ſachems, or kings, in or- 
der to treat with them for the purchaſe of their lands; 
and the natives being few in number, and making ſcarce 


any other uſe of their country, than to hunt in it, rea- 


dily hearkened to his s; and he purchaſed coun- 
-tries of many miles extent, at a very moderate price ; 
wing for them in cloathing, tools, utenſils, and toys, 

ire ſatisfaction of the natives. nz Trl 
in a letter to his friends in England, on the 
i irs at that time, relates, that he had 

ings, and their councils, in ſeveral 
of their lands, and for adjuſting 


: 
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trade between them; and that their order 
1 their king (ſays Mr. Pen) was ſeated in the 
f-moon, or ſemi-circle; his council, the 
1 on each hand; behind them, at a 


HL 
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| 


he younger men in the ſame figure. 
conſulted and reſolved their buſineſs, the king 
one of them to ſpeak to me: he ſtood 
came to me, and in the king's name faluted me, 


5 


— 


and 
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* 
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A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. | 
ing me by the hand; and telling me, he was ordered by ©” 


his king to ſpeak to me, and that now it was not he, but 
the king that ſpoke, becauſe what he ſhould ſay was the 
king's mind. He firſt prayed me to excuſe them, that 
they had not complied with me in a former meeting: he 
feared that there might be ſome fault in the interpreter, 
being neither Indian nor Engliſh ; beſides, it was the In- 
dian cuſtom to deliberate before they reſolved; and that 
if the younger people and owners of the land had been 
as ready as he, I had not met with ſo much delay. Hay- 
ing thus introduced his matter, he fell to the bounds of 
the land they had agreed to diſpoſe of, and to the price. 
During the time this perſon ſpoke, not a man of them was 


1] obſerved to whiſper, or ſmile. The old were grave, the 


young reſerved in their deportment; and when they ſpoke, 
which was but ſeldom, it was warmly and elegantly. 


„ / /// ö. 


| - Pennſylvania is bounded. on the eaſt by the Delaware 


River, and the Atlantic Ocean, on the ſouth and weſt by 
Maryland, and on the north by the country of the Ino- 
quois or Five Nations. It is 300 miles long, 240 broad, 
has a clear air, and is very cold during winter. The 
river Delaware is often frozen over. The heats would 
be intolerable in autumn, if they were not mitigated by 
frequent cooling breezes :: the whole country is flat to- 
wards the coaſt, but riſes gradually to the Apalachian 
mountains. 126" | 1 5 
The chief rivers are three, Delaware, Saſquahanna, 
and Skoolkil. The Delaware, riſing in the country of 
the Iroquois, takes its courſe ſouthward, and after divid- 
ing this province from that of New Jerſey, falls into the 
cean between the promontories or capes Ma 
and Henlopen, forming at its mouth a large bay, called, 
from the river, ay. This river is navigable 
above 200 miles. The uahanna riſes alſo in the 
country of the Iroquois, and, running ſouth throu 
the middle of the province, falls _ — of 27 
8 being navigable a great way ps. The 
koolkil 1 its — in the ſame country as the other 


two, and alſo runs ſouth almoſt parellel to them; till at 
le n it falls into the Delaware 
» [| at the city of 


hiladelphia. It is navigable for boats 
above 100 miles. Theſe rivers,” with the numerous 
creeks and harbours in Delaware Bay, capable of con- 
taining the largeſt fleets, are extremely favourable to the 


1 


trade of this province. 


As to the ſoil, produce, and traffic of Pennſylvania, 

are much the ſame as thoſe of New- Vork and the 
Jerſeys, of which hereafter. They have ſome rice here, 
but no great quantities; and ſome tobacco, but it is not 
equal to that of Virginia. From the premiums offered 
by the Society of Arts in London it appears, that the ſoil 


and climate of this province are looked upon as proper 


for the cultivation of ſome ſpecies of vines. The trade 
carried on from hence and the other colonies to the French 


and Dutch iſlands and Surinam, was never at all to the 


advantage of Old England, and very deſtructive to the 
fi colonies ; for they take molaſſes, rum, and other 
ſpirits, with a great many European goods, from. theſe 
foreigners; carrying them horſes, proviſions, and lumber 
in return, without which the French could not carry on 
their ſugar manufacture to the advantage they do. 

Previous to the pteſent diſputes, Pennſylvania was one 


of the moſt flouriſhing colonies in North America. The 


people ſeldom had any quarrels with the Indian natives; 
the latter, however, roſe in their demands for land in 
tion 4 ſetters ſeemed eager to purchaſe. 
We find that upwards of 20 years ago the proprietaries, 
who alone can purchaſe lands here from the natives, 
had bought 7000, oo of acres for no more than 7501. 
ſterling, which the proprietaries afterwards ſold at the 
rate 85 151. for every 106 acres. The Indian council at 
Onandago, however, diſapproved of their deppties part- 
ing with ſo much land; and, in the year 1755, obliged. 
the proprietaries to re- conyey great part of the ſame to 
the Indians. ei nen eee 


A diſpute ſubſiſted a long time between the proprieta- 


ries of this province and Lord Baltimore, proprietary of 
Maryland, about the right to certain lands, which was at 
laſt amicably adjuſted, though greatly in favour of the 
Penns. There were alſo, ſome years fince, violent diſ- 


putes between the proprietaries and the aſſembly, the 
on former 


* 
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former alledging, that their private eſtate ought to be 


exempted from all taxes; but whether the matter is yet 


HN 


ſettled, or not, we cannot pretend to fay. 


About the year 1704, there happened lone alteration. 


in the conſtitution of the province by conftituting a go- 

vernor, council, and aſſembly, each with much the fame 

_ and privileges as in the neighbouring colony of 
ew-York ; the lieutenant 

ing 3 by the 

majeſty's approbation. 


Lancaſter; the lower, Newcaftle, Kent and Suſſex. 


Philadelphia the capital of the whole colony, ſituated 


in 40 deg. 30 min. north latitude, is one of the moſt 
beautiful 
elogram or oblong of two miles in length the eaſt 
* — the river Delaware, and the weſt the river 
Schaylkill, each front being a mile in length. Every 
quarter of the city forms a ſquadron of eight acres, and 
near the centre is a” ſquare of 10 acres N by 
the town houſe, and other public buildings.” The 


high ftreet is 100 feet wide, and runs the whole length 
of the town. Parallel to it run eight other ſtreets, which 


are croſſed by 20 more at right angles, all of them 30 
feet wide, and, communicating with canals from the 
two rivers, which add not only to the beauty, but the 
wholeſomeneſs of the city. Ships of 4 or 500 tons 
may come up to the key, which is 200 feet ſquare, and 
furniſhed with all the conveniences for ſhip-building, 
as well as for loading and unloading pode Though 
the whole of this magnificent” plan hath not yet been 
carried into execution, a conſiderable progreſs hath been 
made towards it. The town houſe is ſo ſtately, ſpa- 
cious, and regular, that it would make a figure in any 
capital of Europe. The other public buildings are, the 
court houſe, two quakers meeting houſes, one church 
of England, one baptiſt meeting, one Dutch Lutheran 
church, one Dutch Calviniſt church, one Moravian 
church, one maſs houſe, the quakers ſchool houſe, the 


city alms houſe, the quakers alms houſe, the hoſpital, 


priſon,” and work houfe. -— , Gab 
The nobleſt inftitution, however, in e of 
Pennſylvania, is the academy of literature eſtabliſnied in 
this city. dk. As rd r 
| — the ſeveral ſects in Philadelphia, that of the 
Moravians is none of the leaſt conſiderable. The wild- 
neſs and extravagance of this ſect are well known all 
over Europe; but though they have a kind of chapel 
here, their principal ſettlement is at a place called 
Berklehem, near 60 miles from Philadelphia. In Phi- 
ladelphia county are ſome other ſmall towns, which 
merit no particular deſcription ; the principal of which, 
however, is German Town, ſo called, becauſe the inhabi- 


* 


tants are chiefly either Germans or the deſcendants of 


Germans. 


© 


Of the other towns in the province the moſt confider- | 


able are, Briſtol, Falls Town, and Pennſbury, in the 
county of Buckingham; Cheſter Town, Chicheſter, 
and Marcus Hook, in the county of Cheſter ; New- 
caſtle Town, Haverford Weſt, Merioneth, and St. George, 
in the county of Newcaſtle; Dover, Cranebrook, 
 Marden; Meſpelliven plantations, in the county of Kent; 
Lewis, in the county of Suſſex; Lancaſter, in the county 
to which it gives name: and 14 miles from Lancaſter, 
on the frontier part of the county, is a ſmall town, called 
Ephrata, lying between two ſmall hills, in the moſt de- 
lightful ſituation that can well be imagined, as if nature 
had created it for the indulgence of contemplation. This 
town is inhabited by a ſect called Dumplers,' or Dunk- 
ards, and one, perhaps, of the moſt harmleſs and ex- 
traordinary that has appeared ſince the inſtitution of 
Chriſtianity. A German hermit, who ſettled on the 
ſpot where Ephrata is now built, was the founder of 
this extraordinary ſea. The fame of his folitude in- 
ſpired ſome of his countrymen with curioſity, and the 
implicity of his life, with the piety of his converſation, 
induced them to join and imitate him. A people who 


leave their native country to enjoy liberty of conſcience, 
can bear all ſubſequent mortifications. The Germans of 
both ſexes, who joined the hermit, ſoon accuſtomed 


themſelves to his way of thinking, and conſequently to 


ernor 'and council, be- | 
Proprietary, eee 


ennſylvania is divided into ſeven counties, four of 


which are called the upper, and three the lower. The 
upper are, Buckingham, Philadelphia, Cheſter, and 


d regular cities in the world; * parall- 


— —— 


— — 


— 


] 


thrown into one c 


499 
his manher of living ; iiduftry became part of their duty, 


and divided their nad; devotion. Their gains 
rown into one common ſtock, which ſupplies all the 
exigencies, private as well as public: their females a 


eloiſtered up by themſelves in a ſeparate part of the then, 


the north wind. It is triangular, and fenced round wi 
thick rows of apple, beech, and cherry trees, befi 


the ſituation of which is delightful, and fcreens them fr 
rnb an orchard in the middle. The houſes, 5 


are of wood, are moſtly three ſtories high; and every 

ſon has a ſeparate apiroment, that he * not 4 de 
in his devotions. The women never ſee the men Vit 
public worſhip, or when it is heeeffary to conſult ups: 
matters of public ' economy. Their garb is the mo 
ſimple that cau be well imagined, being a long wh 
woollen gown in winter, and linen in the” ſurhmer, Wit 
a cape, which' ſerves them for à Hat, like that of 4 capu- 


chin behind, and faſtened round the wiilt with'a belt. 


Under the'gown, they wear # waiftcolt of the ſame mate 


rials, à coarſe ſhirt, trowfers, and hoes.” The drels of 


the women is the ſame, only itiſtead of trowſers, they wear 
petticoats, and 'when theF/ leave their nunnery (for ſuc 


diet of the Dunkards'confifts of vegetables; but it is 
principle with them to abſtain from animal food, on 
they think that ſuch abſtinence is moſt agreeable to 
Chriſtian life. This temperance emaciates their bodies 


it is) they muffle up their faces in their 1 8 | 
ly 


and, as the men indulge their beards to grow to their full 


length, gives them a hollow, ghaftly appearance. Their 
S are no better than benches ; à little wooden block 
ſerves them for a pillow ; . public Wor- 
ſhip twice every day, and as often every night. Bu 
though ſuch modes of life appear abſurd and imipractica- 
ble, the Dunkards are far fel being extravagant.” Their 
Chapel is very decent; and they have, upon a fine ſtream, 
a griſt-mill, a N l . . „and a mill for 
1-barley, all of them moſt 'ingeniouſly conſtructed 

y themſelves: they have even à printing - preſs ; and 
they are, eſpecially the nuns, extremely ingenious in 
working, and in embelliſhments of all forts. 
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HESE countries being cloſely Joined” by nature; 
T E countries being cloſely 3 n atu 


- 


and intimately connected by k variety of other Et: 


cumftances, it is neceſſary to deſcribe chem in the fame 
ſection. | 1. 1 Rf ef; 6448 ; 75 i 14 > 
Tue Jerſeys have Delaware river on the ſouth and weft, 
the bay on the ſouth eaſt, the Atlantic Ocean on the e 
and New Vork on the north, extending 160 miles i 
lengthy and 60 in breadth. 'New York is divided fi 


, a Fo 


the Eaſt and Weſt Jerſeys, and Pennſylvania, by Hud- 


ſon's and Delaware rivers, on the eaſt and 'north-eaft it 


joins New England, and on the north-weſt Canada. 

extent is 300 miles in length, and 1 50 in breadth.” The 
chief rivers, beſides thoſe of Hudſon and Delaware, are 
Onandago, Mohawk, Raritan, and Maurice rivers. 
The extenfive lakes of Champlain, Ontario, and Efie, 
lie on the frontiers of the province of New Vork to the 
north-weft. The capes are thoſe of Cape Mary, on. the 
eaſt entrance of Delaware river; Sandy Poine, near the 


eaſt end of Long Iſland. ' That iſland, and another 


Staten Iſland, ' belong to the province of New 


| entrance of Raritan river; and Mountang Point, at ed : 
8 


The firſt, which the Dutch call Naſſau, is about 120 


miles long, from eaſt to weſt ; but no more than ten, at 
a medium, in breadth: The eaſtern part of it was ſet- 
tled from New England'; but two thirds'of it is a barren 
ſandy ſoil. Staten Iſland is about 12 miles in length and 
ix in breadth, and is inhabited by Dutch and French 
2s well as Engliſh,” Tantucket or Nantucket, Marths's 
Vineyard, and Elizabeth Iflands, formetly*belo 


New-York; but were by the charter of Maſſachuſers 


Bay, granted at the ' revolution, © annexed to that c- 
| EE N TTC 


lonyp. . e | 
5 As to the produce and commodities of New-York and 
the Jerſeys, they conſiſt of horſes, pipe-ftaves;” pork, 
beef, and fiſh, ſalted and baralled up; oil of 'whales and 
ſea- calves, ſkins and furs, iron And 0 

grain, as wheat, rye, peas, beans, oats, barley, buck- 


wheat, Indian corn, Indian peas, and bearis; tobaccd, 


pot-aſhes, 


copper ; all forts of 


oy 
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A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. . 


hy 57 N 


Weſt- 700 Nied be. ger wech the gat oonſiderabie ant in d pros 


and, EXCE 1 and . N 
an, Old Spay (oF e . Shrewſbury i is a contidecable town, and the moſt ſouths 
OR 4 8 R ſalt and f ern in the province. Newark ſtands in Eſſex cgunty, and 
F rom. | reat- ee in particu + 5 9 955 has about 50,00 acres annexed to it, and Middleton is 
8 thing of all kin I, Berne 8, and toys. || 26 miles ſouth of Piſcataqua . e e Middleten and 
ey, trathe allo with the Ig cutters, in the bay of Co Lay by 905 iron wark, and Otober 22, £746, 
FLOOR d with the c Foapld NE ex anging A as ef at Brunſwick. 

e l nt pf ul 9 75 for treaſurt. * ed | e | erſey . 5 been divided into counties, It 
ew. Y ork Fes N royal . g9yerawents. has an bg! communication with New York, by the river 
at-of New Yark w Agovernar, with Æſop and with Maryland, by another ſtream which 
miſkon under 9 e ra ARR the. legil- fal J. e 135 principal place is, 

adi ye power and authority ea goyernor ane, ituate in 40 de 40 min. of north lati« 

ind 8 who pere inted by tu e, on an iſland in the mi 5 of the river Delaware, 
nes led NETS £91 Pats. ng. 25 repre- || to the 1 5 of Philadelphia in Pennſylyania, and on the 
75 pects the (rk te fide of the riyes.:. The houſes are handſome] 
8 reſent Toe "oc was || bui brick, and laid out into ſpacious ſtreets, ail 
1 as That of i a colany || commodious keys and wharts, to which ſhips of -200 or 
yernment was in ( 399, tons may, come up: it has alſo a handſome market- 
hve were 0g | place; a town+houſe, or guild-hall, two good bridges 
the de r. . e p the | over the river, the one called London bridge, and 

a Hamnination 57 12 65 le * ger Konkel dge; and has an eaſy communication wi 

repreſentatives, che num 0 whom were were fixed by [F N ladelphia, — as, ocęan = the river Delaware. 
Fron, and theſe 1 bad much the It 12 now NECEC of the Iroquois, or five In- 


n XRF. Ones of the. Britiſh parlia- | 


* e Buer 25 95 De we God: there! 
are three negati 

Bb; vicę- province. 
5 That of th E Se on, which, w governor, | 


9649 FEE of Chancery. 
72 te rei f N ee be conceive 
urlin x ouſe, though no court of [| nagement 
12 Sonkl ling 555 ege of ee ind 95 mal- 


iniftration of the courts of; 
incipal 7 A New 2 155 


N : ork formerly cal 

e end 2 185 
in Mahanatu two and th rs toad, 8 
125 


dam. 11 is ſituated 
is 12 miles long, and be- 
at the mouth of Hud- 


ſon's or the Iroq MAR very large, but 
few cities in Eurdpe can vie with it in regularity and 
neatneſs. 1 — he inhabitants is carried on by 
water carriage, and of 500 tons up to the 
wharfs of the city, An afloat. Hudſon's river, 
— — 2 ew-York, is above three miles broad, 
e conyeyance for the goods cf the coun- 

33 Ulfter, Dutcheſs, Orange, and King's, 


of 

. chat city. ay contains fix markets, „ fd to be better 
. 4 with all kinds of proviſions, than any in Europe. 
6 and Mey 8 forts and dane 
ye years t here were computed at 

2 7 3 edifices are the Town-houſe, the 
pcil-bouſe, -where they hold | they: general aſſemblies 

urch,. the Meeti 


F juſtice b 
EET br, wor, by Hogs x and public j + $a | 


Here is alſo a Pri 


nting · office. The town is governed by 


poratons, 
Kingſton is a pretty, ulous, well-built town, 
miles, up the 46 * the Zſopus from New. Jer 2 


1 5 miles up the d but five below 
is 143 miles u rips, an e 
the place 8 a . | into two branches. It con- 
of between | 2s who are moſtly of 
aue pay at eat r and Auen for 
its defence, as | Glad on the frontier of the pro- 
vince.. It i 4s not, being nn the moſt diſtant ſettlement, 
for there is 2 * called Schenectady, 16 miles aboye, 
on a river that runs into Hudſon's. _-. 
er Jetſey is divided; into Eaſt and Welt-Jerky. 


Ealt- is again divided into fo 8 Viz. thoſe 
of Monmouth, Middleſex, Elter, BY 
princia towns in which are, Fob i . the capital 


county of Middle oy of all Eaſt » plea- 
fray fituated at the 1 of Raritan bot Jeri had it 
built according to the intended model, would have 
been one of the fineſt towns in North America ; but 


have not reſorted to it, as was expected, not- 


5 banding it is ſo commodiouſly ſituated for trade, that | 


Ahips ton may come up in one tide, and lie before 
ts doors ; but the town of Elizabeth, fituated 


— — 
— 


ö Proſe ince of New York. 


mu 


t Naar their enemies could inflict ; to ſhew that the Five 


dian N lations, who. been the north-weſt part of the 
A French gentleman in de- 
ing theſe Five Natians, ſays, When we ſpeak of the 


the Who Iroquois in France, we repreſent them by a common mil: 
Hr of. *. on 1 j 


1 8.8 > 8 * . N after human blood, but 
r t. They are indeed 


5 505 the the braveſt . een people of North America, 
aa ves,. 20 of whom ſerve for counties, || and at the ſame time n ite and judicious as can well 


3 Which appears not only from the ma- 
their affairs with the F — aud Engliſh, 
but, dig Ame all the Indian nations of this vaſt con- 


ay I Engliſhman , who! ho wrote their hiſtory, ſays, Note 
withſtanding the Five Nations live under the darkeſt igno- 
rance, IX a 5 and ngble genius ſhines through thoſe 
black clouds. The myſt celebrated Roman — have 
not diſcoyered a greater love far their * 
contempt of death in the cauſe of liberty . ſays 


he, they have outdone the Romans, eſpecially thoſe — 4 | 


murdered themſelves to avoid ſhame or torment; for our 
dians have not only refuſed to die meanly by their own 
ands, when they thought their country's honour at ſtake 3 
but have given up their bodies willingly to the moſt cruel 


ations conſiſted of Tons. whoſe courage and reſolution 
could not be ſhaken. — ſully, however, theſe no- 
ble virtues, by that cruel on of reyenge, which t 
think not only lawful, bue honourable, to exert without 
eſe Ni their country's enemies; and i in this only, ſays 
he, deſerve the name of barbarians. ' - - 

Another gentleman of Engliih extracion, but a native 
of this country, and reſident a conſiderable time amo 
the Troquois, at Albany, ſays, they are an exceedin 
boſpitable' good-natuzed. people, given to revenge only 
when they are drunk; and the inſtancęs that have been 
given of it are no evidence of a vindictive temper ; for 
the cruelties they inflicted on ſome French priſoners, and 
their Indian allies, were by way of retaliation of the liks 
cruelties firſt exerciſed by the rench on their people, It 
grout ming the ths 5 the firſt 3 

wi Iroqueis, when imagined that people 
were not able to reſiſt the force of their arms, 2 pram 
in this barbarous manner, -which gave the Iroquois ſuch 
an abhorrence of that! nation, 2s was afterwards very 
ady —— to the Engliſh intereſt. 
nation of the Iroquois is a diſtinct republic, go- 
__ y their ſachems, or civil magiſtrates, in time of 
peace z and by their warriors, or captains, in their wars: 
but their chjefs never zeſolve on, nor execute any 5 
of importance, without conſult ting the heads of T cel 
tribes. They acknowledge a Supreme: Being, whom 
ſtile the Preſerver of the Univerie; and they believe a far = 
ture ſtate of rewards and puniſhments ; ; but have very 
obſcure indiſtinct notions of i it, and ſeem to think the re re- 
wards of the good will conſiſt in the enjoyment of thoſe 
pleaſures they were moſt fond of in 1 life. They 
imagine dreaming to be nothing but a ſally of the ſoul out 
of the body, and taking a trip into that happy land; and 


e 
n it, 8 myeh more, and 


- 


| 


if the an be unpleaſant, they attribute. it to ſome 
obſtruction, 
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ER-FALL on the MOHAWK RIVER . 
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obſtruction, enemy, or accident it hath met with in the 


way. They are . ſtrict in obſerving the oaths 
they ſwear to each other, eſpecially thoſe which their 
warriors make of ſtanding by one another to the laſt, and 
which they keep to ſuch a degree, as to hazard their 
lives to reſcue the bare carcaſe of their fallen brethren. 
They commonly make a kind of. feaſt over the grave, and 
put into it heat, tobacco, and every thing think, 
the n the other world. The women 
are commonly ſo proliſie, that it is à wonder to ſet one 
from 16 to 5 ho is not either pregnant or ſuckling ; 
yet they do: moſt of the drudgery, as grinding the wheat, 
fetching of wood, Water, and the like. The childzen 
are oftem ſo ſtubborn, that if they are found fault with, 
the girls will diſpatch themſelves with Tome” poiſonous: 
weed, and the boys with a gun. The buſinefs of the 


en is hunting; going to war, building: their huts, fel“ 


ling of timber, tilling the ground, and the like. They 
commonly ſow a field wick beuns one year, and the next 
with Indian Wheat. * n ͥ 180 33835, 
One of theſe hations, or tribes, are called Mohawks; 
from inhabiting the. country abdut the Great Mohawk 
river; and den 

mention the great water-fall, or cohogs, in the Mohawk 
river. This furprifing cataruct is à quarter of à mile 
broad, and feet deep. Phe water precipitating itſelf 
from ſeveral rgeks, which! project from the reit, falls 
down on every ſide in torrents, and, being broken near 
the bottom by many ſepatate crogs, riſes in a; white 
froth. From the whole at iſes a miſty cloud that deſcends 
like ſmall rain, and exhibits; When the ſun ſhines; a 


beautiful rainbow, that tnoves as the ſpectator moves, 
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EW-ENG LAND, «comprehending the eolonies 
New-Ha 


it is re to agree better with Britiſh conſtitutions 
than any other pf the American provinces. The winters 
here ate long and ſevere, the wind often boiſterous, and 
the air-extremely-ſharp, but not intolerable. Naturaliſts 
aſcribe the catiy approach, the length nd ſeverity, of the 


winters, tothe oye freſh-water lakes lying to the north- | 
welt of NewekEngland, which being conſtantly frozen | 
over from the beginning of November to June or July, 


3 


occaſion thoſe 'piereing winds. which prove ſo fatal to 


mariners on this St. Powards the ſea the land is ge- 
nerally-low and frequently marſhy; but in the country, | 
it riſes into hills, and on the north-Eaſt becomes altoge- 
ther rocky and mountainous: s 
i rank; hüt the uplands are fruitful.; The fruits of 


| Old-Englandy: comerto-greatipetfechon>here, and the 
country:in-generat-produces-corn,- pulſe, eſculent plants, 


Indian corn, and all kinds of timber. The oaks here are 


inferior to thoſe of Och England; but the firs are of a 
prodigious: bulk, and they: draw from theſe, and other 


trees, pitch, tar, roſin, turpentine,” gums; and balm: | 


the bf 1 alſo producin hemp and flax, a ſhip may be 
deere and rigged oue with of ;- an 

building is actually conſiderable employment in this 
; count; 5 “ Pv | 


; 3 >> boy © 8 n : 8 8 = 70 2 1 A | , 
There is no where a greater abundance and variety of 


fowl than in- New. England; as geeſe, "ducks, turkies, | 


hens, partridges, wigeons; ſwans, herons, heathcocks, 
pigeons, &c. nor is the feathered kind in greater plenty 


than the ꝗuadrupeds, more immediately neceſſary to hu- e 221 
man f ee | years after they are preſented; they ate not repealable by the 
- crown” after that time; and that no laws, ordinances, 


| _—_ cattle thrive here, and multiply exceedingly :-the 
horſes of the province are hardy, mettleſome, and: ſer- 


* 


re we quit this ſection, it is neceſſary to 


* 
FY 
— m 


Mie of New- Vork on the weſt ; 
being 880 miles kong, a 200 brodem. 

In New- England che ſummer is warm, but of ſhort 
duration. For the ſpace” of two months the {Ky is per- 
fectly clear, whigh renders the country ſo healthy, that 


the produce thereof; and ſhip- 
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1 - * * r 
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New- England, though not peculiar to it. Ihe 

| rounding» ſeas, and interſecting rivers, afford. abundance 

of fiſh; conſequently there are * hiheries; particular- 
It- 


4s . 


EK RY 


viceabley\ but ſmall... Hefe üte alſo elles, deer; hares; 


| rabbits, ſquirrels, beavers, otters; monkies, -racoons; 
ſables, bears, wolves, foxes, together with à variety of 


other tame and wild quadrupeds ; but the moſt extraordiz, 
nary of theſe animals is the moſe; or mooſe deer; the 


horns, and broad palms, ſome diſtant near 12 feet from 
ſize of a bull; his neck teſembles a ſtag 8 his tail is 


| ſomewhat longer.; and his fleſh; extremely. grateful. $ The 5 
light coloured mooſe, called wampoon by the Indians, is 


| 


| of a ſmaller ſtature, and much more common than th 
black. The rattle- ſnake is another ti 
2 


ly for cod and mackerel. The falt-works ate.improveable, 
id the ibm mines conſiderable. The people export biſ- 


| cuit,: meal, ſalt proviſtans, ſometimes Sattle and horſes, 
| planks, hoops, + ſhingles; pipe; ſtaves, butter; cheeſe, 
rain, oil, taNow,.turpentiney bark, calf- ſłins, tobacco, 

and onions z; they bring in return ſugar, 


, Cyr» Rp 90p0n 3 
—_— ginger, ang various other. commodities, , From 
urope 

hardware, linen, tibbands, ſtuffs, laces, paper, houſe- 

hold furniture, Bulbandry- tools of all kinds, cordage, 
hats, "ſtockings, ' ſhoes; and India goods. In ſhort, there 


ury or orhament Which the people of New-England do 
not import. They, alſo. ſend; ſhips. Dee Hon. 
duras for logwood, which they tranſport to Europe; as 
they do ſugar from the Weit-Indies, and; fiſh, from New= 
foundland. Tbeir money is chiefly paper currency, or 


hat they call province-bills, which is attended with 


many 1nconvemences.: .. 2E 
Their 2 trade, beſides maſts, yards, and provi- 

ſions of all kin 

of beavers and martens. The furs and ſkins are brought 

and St. John. . 


„ 


particular ſociety being independent of all other eccle- 
ſiaſtical juriſdiction. I he church government admits of 


own acts. 


The miniſters of Boſton depend entirely on the gene- 


roſity of their hearers for ſupport; à voluntary contri- 
time divine ſervice is celebrated. Every town of 15 fa- 


writing, and, of 100 families, a grammar ſchool, for 
the intfruckion of youth; beſides which, there are four 


nual election of the magiſtrates of Boſton, and the com- 
mencement at Cambridge. Though the independents 


who firſt tranſported themſelves hither, rather than con- 


form to the church of England, complained of the go- 


vernment here for not allowing a toleration, yet they per- | 
mitted; ng other ſect, or of Chriſtians but 
the governments they 


— 


them ſel ves; ta have any ſhare, o a * 
erected there and were ſo far from allowing a toleration 
to thoſe that differed from them, that they hanged ſeveral 


quakers. 77 "SFr 


erz „ ˙ 28-1 177722 
With respect to the government of New+England, 'it | 


was obſerved by Mr. Dummer, that by. 
granted to the Maſſachuſets by king Willa tl 

appointment of à governor, lieutenant governor, ſecre- 
tary, and all the Officers of the admiralty, was veſted in 
the crown; that che power of che militia was wholly in 


new charter 


-» 


is intruſted, ate nominated by the governor, wit 
the advice of the couneil; ad that che governor has a 
negative on the choice of ;counſellors,. peremptory and 


unlimited ; and that he is not obliged to gie a-reaſon for 


ber; that authentic copies &f the ſeveral acts paſſed 
this colony, às well as others, ought to 


to the court of England for the royal approbation ; but 
if the laws of this 1 de not repraled within 9 5 


elections of magiſtrates, or "oo of government what- 
2 | | 6 | = LIED  ſoever 5 


black ſpecies of which is about 12 feet high, with four. 
the tip of one horn to the other. His body is aboyr the 


they import wine, filks, woollen cloth, toys, 


is no Britiſh manufacture that ſerves the purpoſe of lux- ; 


$,. conſiſts chiefly of furs, and the ſkins 
in by the Indiatsz: eſpecially thoſe on the rivers Penob co 


New- England contains various religious ſects, every 


ſynods, but the ſynods have no power to enforce their 


bution being made for them, by the congregation, every 
milies is obliged to maintain a ſchool for reading and 


colleges.” They have no holidays, but that. of the an- 


liam III. the 


the hands of che governor," as captain-general; that all 
the law 1 | 


what he does in this particular, or reftrained-to any num- 


be tranſmitted 
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| previous to the preſent unbappy 
ſhare of the 


| Notwithſtanding this, 
diſturbance, the people bad till the greateſt 
in this colony; for they not only choſe the aſſembly, 
bu t this aſſembly, with the governor's concurrence, choſ 
the council, equivalent to our houſe of lords. 
There were originally three ſorts of governments eſta- 
bliſhed by the Engliſh on the continent of America, vis. 
royal governments, charter governments, and proprietary 
ts. 


A government is properl fo called, becauſe the 
y is immediately Mts we the crown, and the 
r . . 
charter t is ſo called, becauſe a company, 
incorporated the king's charter, is in a manner veſted 
with ſovereign authority. 1 
A a government is ſo denominated, becauſe 


eres by purchaſe or gift, has a kind of 
gence, i taxes, make ts, ena&t laws, and re- 
—_— „ 


entatives, who 


commons, that the concurrence of the majority of both is 
neceſſary before any bill can be preſented to the 

Every town, if it contains 32 burgeſſes, 
ſend ntatives to parliament ; if ewenty, 


nominates . 4 N 
very ſevere againſt quakers. 


two. 
Boſton 


to 
s meeting, ten to dere, 
illings. If a quaker be not an inhabitant he is ſubject 
to baniſhment, and if he returns, death. Vagrant 
ers to be whipped, branded with the letter Ron the | 
ſhoulder, and baniſhed ; if they return, death. No 

perſon can be arreſted, if there are means of ſatis- 
faction; nor impr 


of effects. Adultery 


necticut and New-York on the welt ; 


_— 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY, 
without "the governor's conſent in || merchants warehouſes on the north-fide. The city lies 


in the ſhape of a half - moon round the harbour, being in 
length about two miles, and in ſome places near three 
quarters of a mile broad. Here are 10 churches of differ- 
ent denominations, a fine town-houſe, à printing-office, 
and feveral bookſellers ſhops. Here alſo the governoc 
reſides, the general aſſembly and the chief courts of judi- 


cature are held, and here are tranfacted the affairs of the 
whole province. There is a market every Thurſday, 
and fairs for three days together, beginning on the firſt 
"Tueſday in May, and the laſt Tueſday in October. 
Above 600 ſhips have been laden here in a year, for 
Europe and the Britiſh plantations, with lumber, beef, 
fiſh, &c. - The neck of land which joins the pe- 
ninſula on which the city is built to the continent, is not 
above 30 wide. An . adjoining diſtrict, called 
Charles Town, was deſtroyed fince the commencement of 
the preſent civil war. TE Os 
Cambridge Town, called Newton, is fitu- 
ated on the northern branch of Charles River, about three 
miles from Boſton, in which are ſeveral good ftreets ;, but 
is moſt conſiderable for its univerſity, Os of three 
colleges. There was alſo a college here for the education of 
Indians; but this is now converted into a priating-bouſe, 
the education of the Indians in the learned languages be- 
ing found im icable ; there never were above four or 
five educated there, and but one that ever took a degree. 
They have alſo a library, but very defeRive in modern 
books; they alſo want endowments for the reading of 
public lectures in the colleges, by profeſſors of the ſeveral 
ſciences. The univerſity is governed by a preſident, five 
fellows, and the treaſurer, who have of them a com- 
petent revenue ſettled on them. or $E 
Salem is ſituated on a plain between two rivers, on each 
of which it has a harbour 18 = 2 of Boſton. Its 
n 


principal buſineſs has alwa building, particu-- 
* conſtruction of fiſhing ſmacks. L 
he third diviſion of the Maſſachuſet 


ment is Maine, which is bounded on the north-caft by 
Nova Scotia, by the Bay of Maſſachuſet on the ſouth. 
eaſt, and by province of New Hampſhize on the 
ſouth-weſt and north-weſt, in which att che ,o counties 
of York and Cornwall. The chief towns are, Falmouth, 
' Saco, or 8 „Wells, Hedeck, or Newcaſtle, 


{ Edger Town, York, Ketteren, Berwick, and Biddeford. 


Several fortifications were erected on the north-caft part 


eaſt and ſouth ; and Merrimack River on the north. It 
is ſubdivided into the provinces of Plymouth, Maſſachuſet 
e — . which-is the moſt fouch 
province „ Wniecn -16 tn 
erly, runs along the coaſt 100 miles, from Cape Cod to | 
Cape Manc ; and is near 50 broad, from Monu- | 
ment Bay to Sectuati. It is divided into the counties of 
Briſtol, „ and Barnſtaple, taking their names 
from the chief towns of each, of which _ 
and having à commodious harbour, 
da els is New RiyRad next vs Baliog. » 0 
On the coaſt of this province lie ſeveral other iſlands, 
particular] Rhode-Ifland, Elizabeth Ifland, Martha's 
or Martin's Vi 


New- and even of the 
America. It ſtands on a penin- 
Maſſachuſets f 


| 


| cither for corn or 
on the weſt, by Rhode Iſland on the eaſt, the 
Col 
in length, and 50 in breadth, Connecticut 
which is one of the; largeſt 
{through the heart of the 
J 40 miles for lange veſſels, and much farther for ſmall 
the chief town of the county of | 
Leſpecially timber, and has many parts. The colony 


_ = = 


e banks of ConneRicut River. 


of this province in the late wars, to defend the country 


{ againſt the French and Indians of Nova Scotia; particu- 
lar 


4 at Saco, Kennebeck, Saghadock, and Pemaquid. 
The province of New Hampſhire, or Piſcataqua go- 
vernment, is bounded by Nova Scotia. on the north-eaſt, 
the province of Maine vn the ſouth-eaſt, by Maſla- 
chuſet colony on the ſouth-weſt, and by Canada on the 
north-weſt ; the chief towns: are Dover, Y W 
Exeter, and Hampton; all which lic neat the mouth of 
the river Piſcataqua. There are not many towns in the 
inland country: it ftill remains a foreſt, covered 
with excellent timber ; but the foil does not ſeem proper 


Se is bounded by New Vork 
the north, and Long Iſland — by 
on north, | , ſeparated by an 
the ſea, on the rout. It is about 100 —— 
| ut River, 
in New-Enpland, runs 
province, and is navigable above 


The colony of 


arm 


ones. This colony abounds in metals, and naval ftores, 


is divided into four counties, and its chief towns are New- 


 , Newhaven ſtands upon the coaſt, and ed for 
| „„ ribs Nas amy apc 1} en 

furnifhed with a good library. | 
Hertford is a handſome populous town, fituated on the 


New-London is 4 town. of good-arade;” fituated on 


About ||the weſt fide, and near the mouth & dhe tiver, called 


wt 


Thames. 5 

The colony of Rhode -Iſland comprehends, beſides the 
illand, a 44 on the continents called Providence 
Plantation. The iſland, which is about 15 or 16 miles 


long, and about four or five broad, is 


called the Paradiſe of 
New-England, 
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| t number of others. all Song A. 


Let 


the largeſt vellels;* that they are full of. ſalmon, and that 


| Forugn 


AMERICA, 


New-England, from the fruitfulneſs of the ſoil, and the 
A great trade is carried on 
in it to the ſugar-colonies with butter, cheeſe, horſes, 


temperateneſs of the climate. 


ſheep, beef, pork, tallow, &c. The chief town is New- 


* 


good harbour, defended by a regular fort. 


port, ſituated on the ſouth-weſt part of it, and having a 


Providence *Plantation, which lies- oppoſite to Rhode 
Iſland, and;.is-abqut 20. miles ſquare, has two large 
thriving tc ns, near the mouth of the River Patuxel, 


: | ; | | 
one of Which is called Providence, and che other 
wick. r „ 


n 
aA. * N 1 

5 ES $a” | , * 1 — | | . 

 /- 4 Noya-Scotia, or New Scotland. 
% 4 6 . , p 


- 


Canada on the welt, being 350 miles long, and 250 
broad, It had its name of Nova- Scotia from Sit William 
Alexander, a-Scotchman, and ſecretary to king James I. 


NAR or New Scotia, by the French 
cal Acadia; das the bay of St. Lawrence ind 
the Atlantic Ocęaꝶ on the eaſt; the ſame ocean and New. 
England on the outh, the river St. Lawrence north, and 


who had the firlt grant of lands in it. By the treety of 


Utrecht, it was ceded to Great Britain, and a regiment 
was ſent over to take poſſeſſien of Annapolis, the capital; 
but nd proviſian- was made to plant the reft of Nova- 
Scotia, till the gear 149, when about 
milies, undet the command of governor Corn 
ſent. thither, and-execed the town of Halifax, in Che- 
— Bay, and Bigce chat ſeyeral other embarkations have 


n - | 17 32 . 4 44 4% 4 44. 495 3 F ; 8 . 0492 | 
In the late wary one af the diſputes between Great- 


Britain and France was about che boundaries of Nova- 
Scotia, which the Britiſh oommiſſaries demonſtrated to 
extend to the river yt Lawrence on the north, by ſeveral 


infifted, that only part of the peninſula. was ceded to 


Great · Britain; but this diſpute bath. been fnally decided | 


by the event of the lat. war. As the French, who were 
ſettled in Nova-Scotia, without regarding the oaths 
ey had taken g the King of ' Great-Britain, had con- 


ntly adhered S@France, it was thought fit, upon the 
| | tobacco, in, 


| 


laſt reduction di to-remove them. from thence, and diſ- 
perſe them inzg the. reſt. of the Britiſh plantations. 
Baron La Henn, a French writer of credit, many 
reſident in the country, tells us, that it abounds with. 


rivers, the entrance of which. affords. anchorage for 


* 


moſt of the gulphs and kivers, with which they commu- 
nicate, yield great 1 cod. . He further obſerves; 
that almoſt eye! . Acadia produces, or is capable 


that is formed n ide bay of 
coaſt. of whic 


Q o 


aſpẽ, north. 


5 Epi : 
and. Vert, 


512 
Bas 


, 


St. 


1 — * — 9 — 1 GE 1 ans a 
20:16. cried io 


W 


which is a fmall place called D 


\4 cies for drying and Curing fiſh. 
inhabitants is in_ fiſh, furs, 


$999 Engliſh fa- | 
Car 


nwallis, were 


* — 
U 


I LE A * | $0g 
- The country is divided into 12 diſtticts, each of which 
annually elects a deputy, who muſt be approved by the 
governor and council. . This * is regarded as a kind 
of agent, or ſolicitor for the diſfrict, who reports its 
f fituation, from time to time, to tlie government. The 
moſt conſiderable places in this colony are; Halifax, and 


Annapolis. | 3 
| alifax is ſituated on Chebucto Bay, having a c . 

munication with all parts of the province; either by land 
carriage, the ſea, or navigable rivers, with afine harbour. 
The river Chebucto is three miles broad at the town, near 
artmouth, a Dutch town, 
corn fields, and xonvenien- 
The uſual trade of the 
8 wo? Tp and 2 55 1 Here a 

vernor and council x a garriſon i and the 
place is well fortified. . 2 * . - - I Pe 
| Annapolis is fituated on a fine bay, a. little Touth of 

Fundy Bay, in 64 deg. odd 'min, ack longitude, and 45 
deg. of north lat. It is well fortified, but requires A- 


. 


with an extenſive common: 


| 
| 
| 


4 


4 


1 


kind, 


venient bathing places. They are generally not quite 
four-feet in length. , Their 


. 3 
* 


D 


treaties between the two nations: -whereas the French 


fertile, and capab 


1 * gw 
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ſtronger ie to defend ĩt than it has been 


{ANAL A, which in the late war was conquered 

& 4 by the Britiſh troops, has New Britain to the north, 
Nova Scotia, New England, and New Yor ;.to the 
eaſt ; the Apalachian mountains, and Great Lakes on 
the ſouth, and unknown lands on the weſt. It is deemed 
500 miles in length, and 200 in breadth. The climate 
and ſoil vaty; the parts beſt known, "which lie towards 
the great river, St. Lawrence, are” cald, tan excels in 
winter, . rather warmin n wo The reſt of the 
country, as far as it is known, is fall of large woods, 
marſhes, lakes, mountains, Ae ek e it 
ſtill colder, "The lands, however, eſpecially. in the inte- 
vs. generally 
barley, ö 


rior parts, and about the lakes and rivers, 
wits, and vegetables 


) capable of producing Wheat, 
with many other ſorts of grain, 15 
ticular, thrives exceedingly, and is 
cultivated... Here 1 * elks, deer, bearz, 
foxes, martens, wild S, oh 
a large. ac, pd appt Hue, hares, and rabbits. The 


| highly, yalued, being ſcarce,” zs well as the right black 


The fleth of the beaver is a. 


of this dr 


4 L 


of two kinds, che dry and the green; the dry fur is the 


give 


1 on the ſouth Cape Sable, Ane 


ouly qua- | 


— 


* 


- 8 


50 A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY: | | 
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extraordinary jaſtinct implanted in them by the great 
uthor of nature. To raiſe a convenient abode, they 
huſe a low level ground, watered with a rivulet, where, 
by making dams acroſs it, they can form a reſervoir of 
ter arid overflow the grounds: * Theſe dams are formed 
y thruſting Yown ſtakes five'or fix feet long, and thick 
-as a man's arih, deep. into the earth; and theſe” they 
7 zcrols with tender pliable: boughs, and fill up the 
_ ſpatts with clay, making a flope on the fide againſt which 
5 water — 55 es, and leaving the other perpendicular. 
One of theſ: dikes may be 10 or 12 feet thick at the 
foundation, "and they raiſe its hei 5 proportionable to the 
water's elevation and plenty. ing ſenſible that mate- 
rials for Bari oh are not ſo eafily tranſported by land as 
GE ey they take the opportunity of ſwimming, when- 
ever they can, with clay placed on their tails, and ftakes 
8 their teeth to every place where theſe | 
Fol arr are wanted. If the violence of the water, or 
* of hunters who paſs over the work; ſhould da- 
mage it in any degree, they immediately viſit all the edi- 
fc and with indefatigable application repair What they 
find out 78 order: but if too frequently diſturbed by the 
hunters, they work only at night, or diſcontinue labour. 
When they have compleatet] their caufeway or dike, they 
begin to * their cells, which are round or oval apart- 
ments, divided Into three partitions or ſtories one above 


other. The firſt is ſunk below the level of the dike; i 


is generally full of water ; the other two are formed 

4b it. The walls of theſe houſes are upright and 
about two feet thick: and they are always built im ſtories; 
a 80 in caſe the water riſes, they may retire to a higher | 
tuation. The materials are _ fame” as thoſe of the} 
dike; and ak their teeth ſupply the place of ſaws, they 
cut off all projections that "A out from the ſtakes be-- 
x the perpendiculat of the wall; after which they 
work up a mixture of clay and dry graſs into a kind of þ 
. mortar, and by means of. their tails" lay it over the 


— — 


duilding both within and Without. They likewiſe drive f © 


Rakes into the earth to fortify the ſtructure againſt the 
wind and water; and-at the bottom they ſtrike out two 
openings to the fiream, one of which leads to the place 
here 1 5 bathe, and the other is a paſſage” to that | 
4 51 where they carry out every thing that would ſoil 
or rot their apartments. There is a third aperture much 
higher, calculated to prevent their being ſhur up when | 
the ice hath cloſed the openings into the lower lodgments. | 
The dimenſions of their houſes are proportioned to the | 
number of the intended inhabitants, 12 feet in length 
and 10 in breadth being found ſufficient for eight or ten; 
and if the number increaſes, they enlarge the building 
accordingly. It has been afferted for truth 400 of theſe 
creatures have been found in theſe apartments communi- | 
cating with one another; but ſuch populous ſocieties are | 
3 becauſe too unmanageable; and the beavers are 
uy better acquainted with their own intereſts. 
to the number of ro or 12, ſometimes a 
| few more, He Fg > FT 
eeable manner. | 
Canada likewiſe: produces the muſk-rat, elk, buffaloe, 
ebuck, &c. . Wolves are ſcarce in Canada, but they. 
5 5104 the fineſt furs in all the country: their fleſh is 
to eat, and they purſue their prey to the | 
2 ble ters. I be black foxes Wee, 
50 „ and very ſcarce ; but thoſe: of other colours are 
more common; and ſome on the Upper 3 are of 
a filvet colour, and very beautiful. ey live upon 
water-fowls, which they decoy within 18 Srches ya 
zuſandantic tricks, and then ſpring upon them, and de- 
ur them. The Canadian poll-cat et bezuriful 


jet. When ies, he lets fly his urine "which; it 
i; id aeg ths g 


and the other of a black colour. © Be fomier 


Breton; and after doublin 


in circumference; A ſpri 
4 conſiderable height in the 


| | dangerous, in- E a calm, eſpecially as the i 
the middle of the river, and Seng e ues 


| mounts Notre Dame and*Lewis lie eh +5 te 


| little higher” are the Paps ot Montani, 


nate in fins. Tue lag 


| 
* fur, except tlie tip of its tail, Which is as black 1} 


e air for 2 quarter of a league round; 
which reaſon, he is called by the i; 1 the de- 


| vil's brat,” or the. flinkard. 


N 2 2 wood rat "is of 'a beau- 


which ſhe Gel 55 ſhits at A fure ; 105 in r 1 | 
places her g, when purſued. There are three ſorts 
_of ſquirrels :. that called the flying ſquirrel will leap 40 
and © more, from one tree to"another; This little 


| of different colours/ A Lan aan 


Ce, the com- BY 
mon marten's ſkin is worth a crovth, and brown ones and carrying wry iP hoſe Ain umke en 


leather, -they preſerve 'their — are leſs 
{| 4iable to Sack. The ff th 


Animal is 1s cafily tamed, Oy: lively; and he puts up 


V3&4 ad 16S 3; 


— 


+ WP 


wherever he'can find a place, in one's ſleeve; pocket, or 
muff: he firſt pitches on his maſter, whom he — diſtin- 
guiſh amongſt 20 perſons. © The Canadian porcupine is 
lefs than a middling dog: when roaſted, he eats full as 
—.— as a ſucking pig. 
rom thoſe ji” Europe, my th turn grey in 
There are two ſorts of bears KA G ret 


moſt dangerous. Some of the we dee Wes di 
which differ bur httle pl No the Nile» | 

The meadows are fhitful, able pro 
good cropey the mountains b 215 * 
and o e metals. 5 The lakes at far nine 
the chief/are Lake Superior, which: 1 leagu 


length, and contains fever | the . 
Lakes Michigan Zifincis; es EIS nac, 
Chaplain, H O the fivels which vie, 


the principal zu the Great 5 
Johns, Trois'Rivieres, Kc. of St. "Ext a 
is entered betWeeh' Caps Netz i in bebe Land 
Cape Roſe you ef i 
river of the fame name? owards che math lie ch Bay 
and Point of Galſpey : "below this: Bay is a Peep, Rai 


1 gods St. A0 


| the Pierced Iſland 3 aperture in its middle 98 
| which a ſloop i, _ 


diſtance from the Bored Maid lies the 28 ven- | 


oop may pass wither falls up. t 2 ague 


ture; andi at a league diſtatice (in e end Mic 
con, which: has an excellent harbour And is vight: leag ues 

of frei ter Neeb to 
ng „not i om and. 

The next object oe preſents i zei oer St. Law 
Itting 


rence is ths iſland: Anticoſti ; and tie Current 
lined. with breakers! This idand:; is'nafrow { dork 


ſtrongly in upon it readers the navigation here 


north-eaſt to ſouth- weft, 
After paſſing this land; as 3 
tolerable; but Mill t precaution muſt be u 


near the latter are ſome Plagtstieng 


Trinity Point, which muſt be dee won 


| appearance of the mountain, fi ated. aboge:two" 
from the ſhare.” The land im the fiei ghbourho 
only r but re . covere 
rocks, fands, and ;impenetrable thickets it 
however, plenty of game. On the otbet fade i a 
and advancing two'le into its Bel, lies che pal of 


Manicouaguy Which! is th moſt danj erous in ce ver ; 
it is named from a river that falls: fro e ok ins of | 
Labradorg/and'otherwiſe called the river Mabas, 
— the Black Ri 1 rom this to Green Itand he na- 
is low ald uncertain and e ores uncem fort- 


a e aud uninhabited. - Somewhat higher fies t 
Saguenay which e 25 Above its outh, 
where is n e rbour 


UA TFadou ; in 
ſailing from which, 7 care A be taken to 34 the 
Red lHandor Cape oupe, which is a \ = 


that colour, het ſurface 1s; R che wate 
often proves ſatal to ſhi % 5 IL {iy 
It igfiippoſed thatifthe' Canadian ger v Was im 

it wo be 
great Variety ef other fiſh in the lakes: and rivers, rti- 
cularly that of In Lawrence, are ſeu · wolxes, ea 
porpoiſes, the lencornet; the. goberque, ite ſea 
falmon , tufthes; lobiters, The — Ki 
= peta * the gilthend. TI | 
rom its howling, is an amphibious a. 
eee : he has four; very th 
Which the eene Baile; but ee WS cermi- 


* wergh- 20007 pon nd are 


for trunks; and though nor e e a Morocco 


"when properly tanned, make 


leins let in no water, and, 


excellent and laſting covers for” ſeats. The Canadian 


ſea-cow- is larger chan the ſes-wolf, but reſembles 


it in figure.” It bas two teeth of che thickneſs and 


length of a man's arm, * when grown, look 
14 like 


he hares and rabbits differ little 


. 15 
more behefcial tan the für trader By ſides a4 
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e two or lr feet deep on the 1 5 
The principal places in this pt are Montreal and 
Trois Rivieres. 
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- In breadth, at. os e foot of a mountain which gives name 
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Nene improyed it ſo well, chat the — by iſland 
become a moſt deli ntful· pot, aid. produted 


that could adminiſter tu the conveniences of life. ' The | 
| tifications of Quebec, at the time it, was taken by, 
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the Ry ow nd the . of the town, and the whole 


bave proved by the Engliſh. The inland trade 
5s with che Thdian natives, and there is a ſpecies of traders, || 
called reurs des bois, who carry ori a trade with na- 
tions WEnown'to all the world beſides. * In June a fair 
is held at Moiitreal, to which Indians reſort from the 
diſtange of 100 miles, with peltry, and the other Indian 
commodities.” This fair ſometimes laſts for three months. 
Tbe wert of fayage nations to it is Ineredible;” and 
t diſorders and tumults often happen, the Indians 
Peng d of brandy, that they ſometimes ſor a dram 
e the Coureurs des bois all they have in the world. In 
+ neighbourhood of the ifland,//6n which che town 
Hands, is a great number: of othets, -particularly that 
led the Ille of Jeſus, which is about eight leagues in 
ngth, and tyro in breadth. There are alſo ſeveral lakes; 
$ that of St. Louis, and that formed by the 
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About three ſengues em Quebec, before the war; 
was a moſt awful place of retirement, which . 
all who approached it, ſentiments of revetence an 
horror, which were more increaſed by t 

its inhabitants, WhO were Hurons; or witd 
verted; to Chriſtianity, ſimple in their manners 
vid in their deyotions, though of a tribe the fie 
moſt untractable of all the American ſay 
| a'chapel built upon the, ſame model as that of the 
holy houſe of Loretto in Italy, and therefore it was call 
the Huron village of Lorettg. Between Quebec an 
Montreal, in ſailing up the river St. Lawrence, the eye 


is entertained with henutiſul landſcapes, the banks being 


in 3 bald and ſteep, and ſhaded with lof 
in others crowded: with villages, of whic 


opening of the'tiver des Ou 
into the river St. Lawrence: On the banks of the laſt of 
- thefe rivers likewiſe, not far from Montreal, are two vil- 
» kg of Troquhis Chriſtians 'otle called Sauk $t. Louis, 
and the other La Montaigne. r 
* "The town 
_ its name three rivers, Which jein their currents: 
rter of a mile below it, an ne e great 
e off St. Lawrence! It is much \ reſorted to by 
c that come down thoſe rivers to it, and trade'with 
it in 8 kinds of furs; and the country about it is 
leaſant, 'ahd fertile in corn, TY *. great num- 
r of Fenn outs ſtand on fides the rivers. 
2 e to a diſtriqt, and ſtands r 30 
. Lawrence from Quebec. . 
of wok note in this - province are 
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there are alſp- many on the iſlands, wherewith the « e 
of the tiver is inter ſperſed. After paſting the Richlier 
Lands, the air becomes ſo mild and temperate, that 

er thinks bimſalf tranſported into another climate 
ne different tribes of Indians in Canada are alme 
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innumerable. It is net out intention, nor indeed in 
| powery to trace out all theſez many; of them are hardly 
known, even by name, to Europeans. Some. of themy 
| mentioned in the moſt early _ are now = 3 
be found ; for thoſe barbarians often carry on wars 
; neee, one another. The moſt con 
tribes at preſent are, the Iroquois an "ive, Ou 
Nokes, Oumamis, Outagamis, Sakis, 
ches, Otters or Louttes, Savannois, yy 
and Qhriſtinaum. The laft ſeven live 9 — 5 
weſt,” about the rivers Miſſouri and Qubache, 4368 
| Lake Superior, and Affigiboil. 0 the SA 0 
ontreal the thinly. peopled ; but. a 
few villagesbelonging inhabitants ME. to be 
met with, e are ho belonging 
f E ſo called from a lake of that name, w 
eſerndants of 9 _ and ſtill ket aun the 
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30% A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY, © {© 
creature; and thoſe he "does meet with et may ebene; for cheit canoes are ſo ſmall, holding only two 
ſtupid, ſo cruel, fo barbarous, or ſhy; that ſcarcely men; and a | of beaver ſkins, that they cannot carry 
deſerve that denotmination. Moſt: of them appear to be [| much provifion witch them: Theſe Indians are of a 
void of all notions of agriculture, and fadliſt by fiſhing tawny complexiohz and not fo fair as thoſe in Labrador, 
and hunting ger of. ſuch args. maſt bodies 3 but much more gentle, 
OASIS * 6. TO . „ on „ and trattable; ... ny Ig ener Farce try cloaths, 
01 19 e 50s 9.62808 0 e eee te to] 2.14 f but anoint themſelves with greaſe, or the oil of 
notthern cornet of 'Ameriea; it is neceſſary to take no- {Hy recs e bugs, or any other inſects; but thoſe 
tice of the almoſt unknown diſtricts, which go under in Lab go always cloathed:; In winter the ſouthern 
the hame of New Britain. 1 oath themſelves with beaver ſkins, 
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| Eſquimaux Indians cloath theadſe b h 
New Britain, or the country of the Eſquimaux, com- || which they oil and: greaſe in the ſame männer as they do 
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Labradore, New North, and South Wales, &. || their own ſkins in ſummer, which prevents the cold pene- 

t is bounded to the north by unknown lands towards || trating them, and haye a kind of buſtins on their legs, 

the North” Pole; on the | and ſhoes: of deer ſkins ; they uſe alſo beaver ſkins and. 

aud Baffin's Bay, on the ſouth by the bay and river of || furs for their beds and coverings in the night. The In- 
| | |} dians of all ſorts, inhabiting the country about Hudſon's 
| — Fe 2. 4:4 th; RET Bay, lead a wandering life, feldoin remaining more than 
"There are very high mountiinsin'this country to- a week or tuo in a place; and moſt of their time is ſpent, 
wafrds the north, which being perpetually covered with II in buatiog.and-filhing.. 1. ET, 
ſnow; and the winds blowing from thence three quarters oo oo I oO 


of the year, are the chief occaſion-of that excefhve cold FE | 
has been known on the eaſtern continent, under the Ae To and Progroſe of the War, between 
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which is found on this continent, beyond any thing that 


cep HE unhappy diviſions, which ſtill ſubſiſt between 
the rivers are frozen ei tos eins thick. The lands Sreat Britain and her American 84 (exclu- 
near the fouth end of the bay produce large timber, and five of ſome | diſagreeable previous reſtrictions) com- 
lenty of herbage, and no deubt would produce corn, if menced on account of that ungopular act of the Britiſh 
cultivated.” The country” about Fort Nelſon is a low || legiflature, called the 8 A. The firſt comniotions 
narſhy foil, producing juniper, birch, - poplar, a ſmall were in the province of Maſſachuſets Bay, and more par- 
p of the Fe &e. lk ticularly at Boſton, where the commiſſioners for en- 
Tbe foil of the ſouthern coaft; of Hudſon's ſtreights, || forcing the revenue acts, and collecting the monies, 
known by the name of Terra de Labrador, is much of || ariſing therefrom, were badly received and narrowly eſ- 


— — 
— 


the ſame nature as that on the weſtern ſide of the bay. || caped with their lives. All perſons, directly or inditectly, 
This country is of 2 triangular form, extends from the belonging to government, were looked upon with a ſuſ- 
roth to the” 63d deg. of north” latitude, and from the [| picious eye; the cool and diſpaſfionate were filent; and the 
Iſt to the 79th deg. of weſt longitude, and is inhabited by || commonalty declared they would not be taxed by the 
15 of Eſquimaux- Indians; who have neither {| Britiſh parliament, without their own conſent; that is, 
towns, villages, or ſettled habitations, but are numerous, || without actual repreſentation, Some of the commiſſion- 
miſchievous, treat s, and cowardly. They ex- || ers were compelled, upon oath, to renounce at that time 
change furs for kettles, pots, knives, and other kinds || and for ever all concern with theſe taxes. The tax- ga- 
of hardware. They fubfift chiefly by hunting and fiſh- || therers were tarred and feathered : the ſhips, which car- 
ing, as their country abounds in a great variety of wild [| ried over the ſtamps, were threatened with conflagration, 
— tame quadrupeds, fowls, &c. and the ſeas and ri- [| unleſs they delivered up the exceptionable parts of their 
vers "afford abundance of fiſh.» cargoes to be committed to the flames; and, in fine, anar- 
The principal ſettlements belonging to our Hudſon's || chy ſucceeded amity, and mutual enmity uſurped the 
Bay com at preſent are, Forts Churchill, Nelſon, || place of reciprocal concord... > 7 
New Severn, and Albany, on the weſt fide of the Bay; The inhabitants of Boſton, and ſome other parts of 
bottom of the bay. The Engliſh in theſe faQories kill || make uſe of any articles of Britiſh manufacture; and 
beef, pork, mutton, and veniſon at the 2 of || about the beginning of February 1768, the houſe of re- 
winter, and theſe are preſerved by the froſt fix or ſeven ¶ preſentatives gave their ſanction to this reſolution. - 
months, free from putrefaction: geeſe: alſo, partridges, The moſt acrimonious diſputes now took place between 
and other fowls, kitled at the fame time, are hung up many of the inhabitants of New England in general; moſt 
with their feathers and guts, yet hold good all the winter. || of the people of Boſton in particular on the one part, 
In lakes and ftanding waters, which are not ten feet deep, | and. governor Barnard with loyaliſts. on the other. 
the water is frozen to the bottom, and the fiſh killed; || Aggravating things were ſaid, ill natured actions done, 


but in waters of greater depth, and rivers near the fea, || and libels were pu als, by both parties. Thus a war 

the fiſh are caught all the winter by cutting holes in the || of ſentiments commenced; before reaſhoftilities ; the ob- 
ice, to which they come for air. As foon as they are {| ſolete terms of Whig and Tory were revived, and the 
taken out of the water, they are immediately frozen and || ſouls of each faction were in arms, previous to any ma- 
uf, but may be thawed again by being immerſed in cold {| nual exertions of their animoſity. 7x. 
water; and thus it is-that the falt proviſiens are-thawed |). In de middle of June, 1768, the captaih of 4 ſhal- 
and freſhened here: the meat is let domn through a hole || lop wanting to run ſome wine, and ill uſing the tide- 
In the ice into the water, and in a little time it becomes || waiter, the veſſel was ſeized, and for better ſecurity 
ſoft and pliable, as if it never had been frozen, and eats || put along-fide of the Romney man of war. This occa- 
very well; whereas roafted or boiled, while frozen, it ſioned a riot, when the comptroller and collector of the 
will be ſpoiled, and eat as if it was rotten... There is no | cuſtoms took refuge on board the faid man of war. 

-— "want of food about Hudſon's: Bay at any time of the [| Government, however, in order to conciliate matters 
year. In April come the geeſe, buſtards, and ducks, of || as much as poſſible, repealed the ſtamp act; but ſtil! the 
"which they kill as many as they pleaſe. About the fame || Americans were diſſatisfied, for they inſifted; that though 
time they take great numbers of rein- deer, and theſe do || the act itſelf was repealed, yet the ſpirit of it remained, 

not return to the north till July or Auguſt. In ſummer || while a revenue was demanded from the colonies. Un- 

they alſo take pike, trout, carp, and other fiſh; and in lawful meetings were continued, riots were frequent, 
the beginning of winter, all manner of wild fow! return || and intereſted perſons fomented the diſputesz. 


— 


e £1.60 II In June, 1768, the governor dirged the houſe of re- 
A thoufand Indian men, and ſome women; in about || preſentatives at- Boſton. to. reſcind à reſolution concero- 

© 600 canoes come down uſually to Port Nelſon to trade ing a circular, letter, to ſome of the other governments; 

with the Engliſh. Many of them come from far diſtant || but they refufing, he diſſolved the aſſembly on the third 

countries, and are much delayed in their voyages, by of Angſt fallowog VVV 

being obliged to go onſhore every day to bunt for provi- I! At length it was determined to coerce the Americans, 

© <4 . I Fr. "0 594 p . , ang 


Sis as 
- 


/ 


4 i , 


ch 


11 perſons were either killed, or dangerouſly wounded,” 


commanded by the Captains Hall, Bruce, and Coffin, 


'% 


which deputies from the ſeveral provinces were invited. 


detachment of troops, under the command of lieu- 


another body, commanded by 
ſeize ord 


room. Hut as political ſquabbles are not worthy of re- 
cording in a performance of this kind, and acrimonious 
accuſations, proceeding from 1 and propagated || 


mind may be informed, and the memory will not be 


as to be 


vernor, unleſs the car | 
diſpoſed of, à mob, dreſſed like Mohawk Indians, en- 


tea, into the water. 


tity of military ſtores 
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and a body of troops arrived there accordingly, from 
e Leer 35. 3708, ee by ome tip 
of war. der. fee, NOS AN 


The riotous proceedings of the Boſtonians GS ay , 


mote troops were ordered to Boſton, and 4 variety 


alterations took place, not only between the governor 
and the people, but between general Gage aud the 


latter. "=_— Wen 
In the, beginning of,the year 1469 tmatiy'perſ6ns in 
e. colony of New York e adopt the 


ſentiments of the Boſtonians, and to engage in the poli- 


tical ſquabbles which Were daily heightening in a 
England. Other colonies ſoon after accetded to the 


combination, and in particular to the © reſolutions for 
c. e ee | K the Britifh manufactures, and 
Eaſt India goods F and 1 the fire of diſſention encreaſed 
with great... rapidity, at 
ehrough, the greateſt part 
tinent, a4: 3 84 Jo 12 "Tg . an en * 
The Boſtonians now fümmed up à variety of 
ances; among which complaints were theſe, That the 
civil power was diſregarded, and centinels placed in va- 
rious parts of co Ping | Ia the negroes had been 
united to take away their maſters lives and property, 
and to as; to the army for protection. That fome of 


* * 


the ſoldiers had attacked the magiſtrates of the town. 


That many ſoldiers had been repeatedly reſcued from 
the peace officers, _ That many perſons had been wounded 
by the military; and that on the 5th of March, 1770, 


© Theſe charges were either denied, or palliated by the 
other party, by the plea of the military being com- 
pelled to act as they did, and to defend themſelves ; and 
at the ſame time accuſations, equally atrocious, were 
brought againſt the people of New England. Some 
2 were tried for the murders, but none exe- 
Sir Francis Barnard having returned to England, che 
anĩmoſities and diſputes ſtill continued betten the people 
and lieutenant governor Hutchinſon, who femained in his 


artiality, ought to be conſigned to oblivien, and 
— 1 13 — a work of (ence, we ſhall wave 
trivial altercations, and only 4 Sed the more important 
points in theſe unhappy differences, by which the 


oppreſſed. VE a 27 ore 

About the middle of December, in the year 1773, 

ſome ſhips laden with tea, being at Boſton, (as a duty 
a the people would not ſuffer it to be 

landed. The ſhips being refuſed a clearance by the go- 

| were landed, and properly 


tered the three ſhips, which contained the tea, and were 


: 


the flame of diſcord blazed 
of the. North American oon. 
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| and the people of New York; 


2 


towards Boſton; ſeveral were killed and wounded on 
both ſides; the Provincials firing from behind ſtone 
walls, hedges, buſhes, Sc. 
The Provincials now ifiveſted the town of Boſton 3 © 
hearing of the action at 
Lexington, and the affair of Concord, roſe ina tumultuous 
manner, entered the town-houſe, ſeized a great many 
ſtands of arms, appropriated to their own the car- 
oes of two ſhips laden with military ſtores for general 
abe, and then marched to the affiftance of the Bofto⸗ 
nies: <- | UF | Ann 
| The Provincials not only continued to block up the 
town of Bofton, but began to raiſe batteries, 4 the 
heights of the peninſula of Charles Town, in order to 
|canonade his ma * troops. This brought on the 
action of Bunker's Hill; for on the 17th of June, 1775, 
a conſiderable body of troops, under the command of: 
— tg general Howe, and brigadier. general Pigot, 
were ſent to diſlodge the Provincials. This body of forces, 
with a proportionable quantity of attillery, made good 
their landing near Bunker's Hill, under the protection 


— — 


| of the ſhips of war, armed veſſels, floating batteries, &c. 


and being ſoon after reinforced by another detachment; 
a deſperate action "commenced, ' in which the Britiſh. 


troops were victorious, the provincial lines being forced, 
and themſelves compelled to retreat, leaving behind ſe- 
veral pieces of cannon and other military ſtores. The 
loſs of the Provincials in killed and wounded was very 
great; of the Britiſh troops, according to the return 


| of general Gage, 226 were killed, and 828 were wounded, 


Men, 


ſome of the latter dying ſoon after; and more than 4 
Nee of officers being included in both 
At New York, on the night of the 23d of Auguſt, 
1775, the cannon were ſeized upon, by order of the 
congreſs, though the Aſtia man of war, which lay in 
the harbour, tried to prevent it, by cannonading the 
At the ſame time general Carleton was indefatigable, 
in putting the province of Canada into a proper ſtate 
of defence; and the earl of Dunmore, governor of Vir- 
fe having — . proper to take refuge on board a 
ip of war, Harraſſed the coaſt, and made frequent de- 
ſcents upon the laſt mentioned e ; laying waſte 
the country, carrying off or ſpiking up a great number 
of cannons, deſtroying vaſt quantities of military ftores, 
2 to the Provincials, &c. &c. But on the other 
ſide, Fort St. John ſurrendered to the Provincial forces, 
on the 3d of November, 1775, and the garriſon became 
On the 18th of November, 1775, the Regulars: and 
Provincials had a hot engagement, near Savannah, in 


Georgia, in which the latter were defeated ;. and on the 


and emptied their cargoes, conſiſting of 342 cheſts of 
| his and other outrages occaſtoned 
the Boſton Port Bill, paſſed April 4, 1774, by which the 
town of Boſton was proſcribed and blocked up. 

The people of New England now began to form 
themſelves into companies, practice the military arts, 
enter into ſolemn leagues and covenants, &c. Several 
other colonies followed the example, provincial aſſem- 
blies were held, and a general congreſs eſtabliſhed, to 


Excluſive of bickerings and animoſities between the 
Royaliſts and Provincials, and the martial e of the 
latter, the next material tranſaction was the ſeizure of 


Fort William and Mary, near Portſmouth, in New 
Hampſhire, by the Provincial militia, in which they 


found 106 barrels of gunpowder, ſeveral cannons, ſhot, 


ſmall arms, &e. | 
General Gage being informed that a 
were in the 


Provincial troops, at the town of 


quan- 
cord, ſent a 


tenant colonel Smith, and major Pitcairn, ſupported by 
lord Percy, in order to 
deſtroy them. This ſervice was effectually per- 


formed, after ſome ſkirmiſhes ; but on April 19, 1775, 


| 


Farben of the || pen 
on 


Lexington, on their return 


31ſt of December, in the ſame year, the Provincial ge- 
neral Montgomery, who had for ſome time laid ſiege 
to the city of Quebec, attempted to take it by ſtorm. 
In this attempt, however, he was defeated and lain, 
with ſeveral of his officers, and about 60 private men, 
and 300 were taken priſoners. On January the 4th, 


1776, ſome ſhips of war deſtroyed the town of Norfolk 
in Wirginia. | Bs 
General Gage having been recalled, general Howe, 


who ſucceeded in the command, thought proper to eva- 
cuate the town of Boſton, which he effected on the 17th 
of March 1776, and made good his landing, and cap- 
ture of New York. In June 1776, a battle was fought 
in Canada, between the Regulars, unde rgeneral Carleton, 
and the Provincials, at a place called Three Rivers, 
when the latter were defeated, many of them being 
killed and wounded, and about 200 taken priſoners. In 
June 1776.00 attempt was made on Charles Town, 
South Carolina, by fir Peter Parker, at the head of a 


fleet of ſhips of war, and general Clinton, with a body of 


land forces, but it failed of ſucceſs ; and on the 4th of 


July following, the congreſs declared the colonies inde- 
ent. - 8 
After the king's troops were in poſſeſſion of New 
York, many ſkirmiſhes hap between them and the 
Provincials, but nothing deciſive, till October 1776, 
when the latter were defeated, in an action, which, 
from the place where it was fought, was termed the 
battle of the White Plains. . 

In the diſpatches. from general Howe, dated 


. 


Nov. 30, 
155, 


308 


Een 
we are informed of the taking. of 


d 
variety of „ ch. Ihe and 
December * Nhode 


ſame 
e of Eaſt Jeri 


longing to the P. | 
onging | Tovin 
N at Peek 's 
cruizers belonging to 


- . 


necticut, on the 27th of April 1 the king's 
7 P B. 


tity of ſtores at 


* 


tham's fleet continued to take many prizes. In 
troops 


— : t it all xt Philadelotns to fall into the 
Howe _ 


hands of the Britin troops. While 


thus employed, an unſucceſsful attack was made b 


incials on Staten Iſland ; for they were re 


Clinton cpu: 


and much about the ſame time general 
and took Fort Clinton and Fort Mon 


On the 16th of October 1777, the provincials, under | 
Gates, having ſurrounded general 


the command of general 


ne's army at Saratoga, the latter thought 


to enter into articles of capitulation ; by which himſelf 


and his troops, after laying down their arms, were to have {| 


2 free paſſage to Great Britain. But the 
various fpecious pretences, have not ratified the ſtipula- 

tion, but ſtill detain the men at Boſton, and general 
Burgoyne is now in England only on his parole of 


honour. 


{s, under 


In the 3 of the year 1777, ſeveral farts were 


taken by the troops and ſhipping ; and 
happened on the banks of the Delaware, in order to keep | 


many ſkirmiſhes 


up the communication with the army at Philadelphia. The 


f 
9 


1 


1 „ b?agh 


1 likewiſe evacuated their EIN at | 


* 
— 4 


peiled 


to the ng 

| Philadelphia. He bed attacked on his ee tobe the gain the pro- 
i- vincials, mo pon 

ing poſſeſſion 
| were Can, 
of the 12 manner in which ge 


diſpoſe 
pute 5 


He ne vent which we are: unacquainted 


"The earl of Carliſle, Mr. Eden and governor Iohn- 
flone, having been ſent. as, commeſſioners from Gteat 

itain, to treat of a pacification, with America, have 
not met with that Ha that every true Joyer of both 
countries could wiſh, Perhaps the wiſhed happy iſſue of 
this unhappy away, mat gripeigally impeded by the arrival 
Hof a French fleet i in America, under the command of the 


them to 


rated W 
difficulty, got into Bolton. in 4 very Karan con- 


farther of any importance bath happened 
except the ravaging ſome 
proper || by the Britiſh 2 in order to deſtroy military ſtores, 


8 * 


dition. 
Nothing 


18 


« letter from genera! Howe, 19 = "KY 
NN May IT, 1778, we are informed of that com- 
mander's intention to return to England, and to delegate 
the command of the Britiſh troops to general Clinton; we 
are likewiſe told of the ra made by the Britiſh troops 
in the neighbourhood of Philadelp — ** of theit having 
[| ſeized or deftro 


great quantitles of NE mt 


nment, NE 
Nies ect a 


Nied, t in Cas ey 
ad every bog bete Saget 


en 2, 720 
This Hils 8 a Alf 
incial generals, Waſhington and- 


This fleet, in concert with. an army 
f ode Iſland 5, 
behaved ſo well on the land ſide, 


| that the provincials were repulſed, and compelled to re- 
treat; at the ſame time the French Reet meetin 
ja warmer reception than they expected, and 
chat Lord Howe, with * 1 was 9 
them, quitted their d 7 
attempted to eſcape. 


with 
di ing 


n upon Rhode IAand, an 
rd Howe, however, com 
but the two fleets. being ſepa- 
F rench bee great 


of the eee pune coa 


2 ing, 5 the taking the 
mh from the Pack. 


by part of admiral Mews Moct as we have alread 


nece 


mentioned in out account of Newfoundland, and the 
capture of the iſland of Dominica, by an armament 
of French and Americans from Martinico. But it is 


to obſerve, that a Britiſh, armament hath ſince 


fleet devolved on ad 


count d 


failed to re- take Dominica, and that lord Howe pong 
returned to England, the command of the 157 Briti 


adinital Byron, who, as ſoon as poſſi- 


ble, proceeded in ſeaxch of the inen fleet under the 
Eſtaing. EN, be is 
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occaſioned the voyages to the South- 


ori nen, 
heſe enterprizes were patronized by 


Seas. 
different ſtates; and as the various NRW Dis- 
covzRins afford-matter both uſeful and entertaining, we 
ſhall 'preſent-them to the reader in a ſyſtematic order: 
but as the preciſe dimenſion of places not hitherto tho- 
_ roughly: explored,. or perfectly known, cannot be aſcer- 
tained, inſtead of giving 4 Table, as heretofore, we ſhall 
inſert a local ue; and in the 1 3 
_ follow the plan there laid down. . 
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0-TAHEITEB; or King Grone the Third's ſands 


HEN this dee firſt diſcovered is — 

known; it has, however, been viſited by ſeveral 
navigators, but laſt by captain Cook. It is ſituated in 
17 deg. 30 min. ſouth latitude; and 1 5 deg. weſt longi- 
tude, conſiſts of two circular peninſulas, 3 of whick 
is near as large again as the other; the biggeſt is there- 
fore termed Great O-Taheitee, and the other Little O- T- 
beitee. The iſthmus that joins them is typo miles braad 
= length of the whole iſland is 305 and the gas 120 
miles. 220 „ani 975 

O-Taheitee is bande by coral jocks, and inter- 
nally mountainous. The foil, except at the very ſummit 
of the hills, is rich, woody, well watered, an verdant. 
From various appearances, however, it — have un- 
dergone many changes, by ſubterraneous fires-. The 
inhabitants only dwell in the vallies, or the flat in „ 
near the ſea, | The houſes are built without Order, : 
ſcattered up and down with a plantation to each. 

The productions are bread, fruit, plantains, dates 
nuts, yams, cuſtard-apple, ſugar-canes, wild indigo, 
ginger, turmeric, &c. but . 1 1 
grain reſembling thoſe of Europe 11193 K 341} ov)1 

M. de Bouganville; n he was theis in 168, . 
ſuaded one of the chiefs to encloſe a piece of ground for 

2: garden, had it dug, ſowed it with wheat, barley,” oats, 
rice, maize, onions, and pot-herbs of all kinds, and 
gave him to underſtand of what great uſe the would be 
to the inhabitants if they were Ao py attended 44 
they did not thrive, for is mars Cook, in In VE 5 

Is 


captain Cook ſowed ſome melon ſeed, —— ſeed o 
other plants, but they did not come up; this might in- 
deed have been the fate of che ſeeds which M. de. Bou 
ganville ſowed. Indeed no European ſeeds ſeem: to fuc« 
ceed here but thoſe of pumkins, which the natives di "vo 
like. M. de — al ſo left a cock and hen | 
and ſome ducks. and drakes. The turkeys it id 2 1] 
died, as there were none in 1774, but it is preſumed tha 
ducks bred, and increaſed; there being plenty of them 
at preſent in the iſland. Captain Cock in Auguſt, 2773 
left a couple of goats, male and female, and on his res 
turn, the April following, he found that the ſhe goat 
had two kids, and was then with kid again, that they. 
looked. ſleek and well, and that their hair was as ſoſt and 
fine as fil. . live mat. 
The domeſtic: inks here, are lit * ſmall 
lothful dogs. Here are likewiſe: ducks, green doves, - 
blue pidgeons, cuckbos, . fiſhers, herons, paroquets, 
turtles, Ants, fed, n ei i nne hg "vo bos 
The inhabitants are a ftout ede git ple; the 
women are remarkably handſome and: — madre; 
thoſe of diſtinction rather taller than the Epglith, <thoſs 
of an inferior Claſs, rather belom us in height. Their 
natural complexion is a clear brunette; dheir features 
do not differ from thoſe of e Except that 


their noſes are rather flat, poſely flattkned in 
their inſaney ; their ſin ids de 2 {mooth, 
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U their eyes are black, (parkling, and full of expreſſion; 


thougle 
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$19 A NEW COMPLETE SYSTBM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
though they have no trimloni in their cheeks, they are jj eat ſeparately with their faces turned from each other, 
delicately clear; their teeth are beautifully White and || and are ſilent during the whole repaſt. 
regular, and continue ſo to old age; and their breath || Their huts cofiſiſt merely of a roof, ſupported on 
without the leaſt degree of taint; Tome ag of a pale || three raws of pillars, one on each fide, and one in the 
white complexion, with white hairy eyebrows and eyt- || niiddle,” und thatched with the leaves of the palm-tree ; 
laſhes. The hair of the people in general, however, is || their houſes are formed like our hay-ricks, with their 
black. They oil it with-cocoa nut oil, perfume it with l xoofs Joping both ways, the eaves of the roof about three 
a certain root, and dreſs it neatly without combs. [he for four feet from the groups they have ſeldom any walls, 
men wear whiſkers, and theig beards in many | | ut are open ut the ſides and ends; ſome few are encloſed 
cleanlineſs is their chief characteref ic Both men and || with reeds, having only a hole to enter in at, which 
women regularly bathe. themſelves in running water || can be ſhut up with a board; but theſe are the habita- 
thrice a day; as ſoon as they riſe, at noon, an befaſe || tions of the principal people: Within, they are very 
they go to reſt, They waſh their mouth at every meal, neatly bedded with a kind of ſtraw, or hay, on which 
and not only their,mouths but their hands, and. this five they lay mats to fleep on; gs head on 3 block, 
or fix times im the "eaurſe of the meal, ind cy\keop || or four-Jegged Roel, by way df - pillow.// When 3 
their clothes without either ſpot or ſtainmn. [lch bury a kind of gandls,, mage the hetnals I an 
' The people in general are-frequently bal without any nut, many of which they ſtick upotya ſmall piece 
other covering than a ſaſh or mantle round their waiſt; of wood like a ſkewer, vhs over another; When the firſt 
but the principal people have an additional garment, they || is burnt down, the one below it takes fire, and ſo to the 
wrap themſelves gracefully in a piece of cloth containing {| bottom: After meals, and during the heat of the day, 
many yards, which hang down as low as the knees. || elderly perſons of the better ſort lie down to ſleep : in- 
Some of the women wear a piece of eloth, with a hole in }f daed cating and fleeping in their general way- of paſfing 
the middle through which they put their head, fo that it I tune, for they have little to do but to procure themſelves 
hangs down before and behind below their knees j over || fopd, and are a very indolent peo 
this they throw a fine white cloth, like a mantle, which times nat to feed themſelves. If they plant a few trees 
is wound ſeveral times over the body, in degant turns, in the courſe of their lives it is all that is expeRted from 
below the bteaſt, forming a kind of tunio. them. I hey are not however without the more ſprightly 
Girls under four and under ſeven years of age, || amuſementa; ſuch as-myſicz daheing, wreſtling, fe imd 
naked. + The cloth is made like paper, of macerated || ming: and diving, which they do wonderfully, {both 
ſpread out and beaten. together. On the head || men, women, and children of ſux: * eee 
wear a bonnet made of matting or cocoa leavenuts, f| lance and ſhooting with a bow. In throwing the lane 
the women ſometimes decorate themſelves with fmall || their ambition is to hit a mark at about 2b/yards Jiftance, 
turbans, and plaiting their hair, twine it round their {| and in ufing the bow he is the beſt archer that conveys 
heads. Sometimes they ſtick flowers and feathers in || the arrow fartheſt ; and as their arrows aro not feathe 
their hair, and both ſexes wear ear-rings of ſhells, -ber- || they will often ſend them 280 yards. When they: draw 
ries or ſmall pearls in one ear only. T hey let che finger the bow they kneel, and drop it as ſoon as the arrow is 
nails grote, except that of the middle finger on the right || delivered. £98142 - mm 
hank + is * 5 ow, I Their mufical inftruments/are flgtes aly, png fires: 
At the time de Qyiros faw this ifland, in 2606; the || the flutes are made of the | ane about 1 inches 
men were quite naked, and the women covered only from || long, with two holes only, which they ſtop with the firſt 
the waiſt downwards with a garment made of the palm- || finger of the left hand and the middle one of the right. 
tree:; he, indeed, ſaw one man, who ſeemed to be a chief, Thus they have only four notes, and of theſe they: ſsem 
who had om his head à kind of coronet made of ſmall to have but one tune, and what is more remarkable, 
; reſembled: frlle, _ ep this inſtrument by dlbwiog through their 
Bern mia 111 
The drum is cylindrical and ſormed of a hollow block 
of wood, ſolid at one end and covered with the ſkin of 
a ſhark ne the other; + Theſe they heat with their hands, 
and can tune them; they have a contrivance alſo to tune 
the flute, which they do by the ear with-greatexathiefs, 
To the ſound * inſtruments they ſometimes 
ain | y | ſing, and ſometimes: dance. Their ſongs are in cou- 
ing the fkin till it juſt bleeds, with a | plets, and | frequently  extemporaneous, and from their 
fomething like a comb, and then rubbing upon the. part || repeating them, ſeem tobe metre though without rhime. 
A made of ſoot and oil, which continues through || At other times they dance, and their way of dancing is 
2 ſuch'as are marked with deep blue punctures have || not leſs ſingular than their muſie; for they twiſt and 
the parti rubbed with the juice writhe their bodies into many extravpgancies. 
colour. "They They have dramatic entertainments, or lar inter- 
years old; and though it i | {| ludes performed by men and women, divided into three 
22 | Fe 5 On. 1 e —— — interludes are called by 
the iſlanders Heava, and they © of dancing and 
dogs comedy, . va 22 lhe 
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The principal manufacture is cloth, made of bark of. 
CCW 0 
;ͤ ͤ SHOT HS BY 

| (They te likewiſe very ready in making baſkets. and 
wicker-work, which they do very expeditiouſly. They 


* 


and rubbing 


gics, Wy Ag will mühe baſkets of the cocoa-nat leaves in a few mi- 
and cigh tor nine in circuit this dane, nutes and alſo bonnetꝭ to fade their faces from the ſun, 


tom with pebbles, and make not ſuch bonnets as 8 but merely a ſhade 
4 | over the eyes which; they tie round the head. 

Of the bark of E ropes and lines 
from the ſize of a packthread to that of an inch in dia- 
e ex. full of meter. Of theſe they form their fiſhing - ns — — 
ut they ſometimes and of the fibres of the cocoa- nut they mae threnl. 
= eee hooks = made” of poder aps An 

3 n, pointing it with þ | 
for they have ns men ef | i | 7 fore: ia a 

Their tools in general are made with ſhells and ſtone, 
and with theſe they will erect houſes, build-canoes;” and 
after their manner carve images. They make an adze 


a | ; with & 2 chiſebb of: human 'bone; a"raſp of coral 
with fingers, -and eat immoderately. They { and coral ſand ſerves them as a file or poliert. 
Aon y. 0 0 5 +} Their a 

+4 | / > F |; 


; 1d indelent as ſhme- | 
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Theſe proceſſions are not dropped till near the explra- | 


Their trifling navigation is carried on in canoes; which 
are of various ſizes, and deſigned according to their con- 
ſtruction, for fighting, fiſhi 
The length is from 10 to 72 , the ſides are perpen- 
dicular, and the bottoms flat. Two fighting canoes 
are always laſhed together, and upon the fore part of theſe 
a ſtage is erected hke a quarter deck for the warriors to 
ſtand on. From hence they throw their Tances, which are 
their military weapons, as their bows and arrows are only 


uſed by way of amufement. They alſo make uſe of || 
Nings. Below theſe ſtages, which ſometimes cover the 


whole canoe, fit the rowers, 16 or 17 in number, who 
paddle on with oars reſembling a baker's peel, and the 

are men, who when any are wounded on the platform 
above, exchange places with them. The fiſhing canoe 
is from ten to 40 feet in length, and ſometimes carries 
a fail; and the travelling canoes are always uſed in pairs, 
and have generally a {mal} houſe fix or ſeven feet ſquare, 
built on a Rage in the fore-part of them, and ſometimes 
only an awning ;' for in fine weather they go a pleaſuring 
in theſe boats, a number together, and make a good ap- 
pearance. At theſe times the veſſels are decorated with 
Kreamers, and the people on board are dreſſed; thoſe, 
who row and ſteer are dreſſed in white, thoſe who fit. 
upon the awning” and. under it, in white and red; and 
tio min s en the pros of erh cange, in 16d 

Tn divide the year by the moon, which they call 
Ada, ata Ge the ſun. They count 
r 
Ly Their language js faft and harmonious, and abounds' 
with vowels, like the Spaniſh and Italian, which they 
can readily 25 tice ; but they find a difficulty in pro- 
mouncing Engliſh. * - 3 | 
The principal diſeaſes are, ulcers, leprous, and cutane- 
tus eruptions. The prieſts are phyſicians and ſurgeons. 
* yſe bleeding, which is performed with a ſharp 
There are two kinds of depoſit for the dead, one 
called a Tupapow, which is little lefs than a ſhed, under 
which the fleſh is N to putrefy; and the other 
called a Morai, a kind of encloſure, with pyramidical 
erections of ſtone, where the bones are afterwards in- 
terred; and the chief ambition of theſe people ſeems to 
be in the magnificence of their Morai. 


As ſoon as any one dies, the houſe of the deceaſed | 


is crowded with relations. Such as are neareſt of kin, 


and are truly affected dy the lofs are filent, the reſt are 


Clamorbus,” dt one moment with lamentations, and the 
next with laughing and vociferous talking; for true 
grief always ties the tongue. Thus is the remainder of 
the day and ſucceeding . — ſpent, and in the morning 
the body is wrapt 2 à cloth and 3 a bier — 
the ſea fide, atten prieft; The prays an 
rinkles the corpſe al G morai is conſtructed, when 


body is depoſited therein, and left to putrefy. The 
— Tein relativn' then wounds herſelf on the head 
with the togth of 2 and the blood is thrown on 
the bier. The other women ' follow her example, the 
ceremony continuing three days. Upon theſe occaſions 
they likewife wipe their tears with pieces of cloth, and 
throw them on the bier, and ſome even tear off their 
Hair and do the fame.” JFC 
Wen the women have performed their part, the men 
begin. Every felation in turn, beginning with him who 
is the neareſt of kin, aſſumes the office of chief mourner ; 
he dreſſes himifelf ih a fantaftic drefs, ſuch an phe as in 
England would convey the idea which nurſes affix to a 
molt or goblin. Captain Cock has preſented one to the 
ritiſh Muſeum, and Dr. Foſter another to the univerſity 
of Oxford: it conſiſts of drapery, ſhells, and feathers, 


+ - 
wt 3. 


of a man, the women wear this dreſs, and at the death of 
u woman, the then; The chief mourner, at the head of 
the reſt,” who are naked! to the waift, and their bodies 
reared with charebaf and water as low as the fhoulders, 
hes in proceſfioii.eo'a great diftance round the 
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Torpſe;' and m he ___ 12 hand à "lon; "Ribs 
e which is 1 od Ty th, i 51 
2 Und ef | plifenzy,” occafioned” by grief, che peop 
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| 


making voyages, &c. 


— 


which' covers che Whole body, even the face. At the death | 


ä 


tion of five months, when the remains of the dead 


are taken down; and the bones ſcraped, waſhed, and 
2 TY 71 " 33 ' ft | ; e N * 


cleared for thoſe who mourn. 
With reſpect to the 3 of Ro 
be ſaid, as their religious e 


+ 


Car the jaw bones as trophies. , 
p Theſe 


peopls moiitn with a veil over the fack, and a 


certain head dreſs of feathers ; arid the better ſort are 


preceded by a ſlate, who beats caſtenets before chem, to 


give notice to all Who apprbach, that the way may be 


anguage differs from the com- 


mon; and the Europeans who have viſited them, were 


not even ſuch ſufficient judges of the latter, as to com- 


—— their eceleſtaſtical myſteries. The prieſthood is 
ereditary, and the ſuperior knowledge of tlie priefts con- 


ſiſts chiefly in underſtanding their traditions better than 
other people; and they only are allowed to tattow and 
circumciſe.” Marriage there is but a mutual contract, to 
be continued at the pleaſure of the parties, the prie 

having nothing to do with the affair. The morai is not 


on! 


Va place of burial, but a place of worſhip. 
he feudal government ſeems to ſubſiſt in this country. 


Each of the peninſulas has a chief, and each' of the 

diſtricts, which are 43 in number, a ſabordinate chief. 

The chief have each a kind of court, and a eguncil, © 

Fach diſtrict, in cafe of an attack, furniſhes a certain 

number of fighting men, and the d n commands the 
an 


whole. © The weapons are ſlings; pikes, 


id clubs. They 


give no quarter, but kill men, women, and children, an 


7 4 | 
people are much addicted to 10 e —_ 
te property, 


and unchaſte before marriage, but in general very faithfi 


than from any criminal inclination. © They are 1 75 


afterwards. There is a ſociety, however, called the arreoy; 
in which indiſcriminate concubinage is permitted. Pa- 
1ygamy is allowed to the principal people of the ifland, 
ove is the ruling paſſion; but the wives pay a ſubmĩſſ ye 
obedience to the huſbands, T bg ele 
If a difpate at any time ariſes between two chiefs, it 
is ſettled among themſelves. Captain Cook was once 


preſent at a naval review, and found it conſiſted of 
wards of 300 large canoes complete! re 


9 


up- 


4 


manned with near 8000 men; the chiefs and all 


on the fighting platforms, were habited in their war ac- 
coutrements, which conſiſted of a great quantity of cloth, 


noes were dreſſed with flags and ſtreamers. This fleet 
had 


-foreſaw the aim was made. 


writer ſays, When Captain 


turbans, breaſt-plates, and unwieldy helmets. The: ca- 


was deſigned to attack a neighbouring iſland that 


the 


thrown off its independency on O-Tiaheitee, Some '6f 


troops at captain Cook's requeſt went through their 


exerciſe on ſhore.  T'wo parties firſt began with clubs ; 


the 


blows of the clubs were aimed at the legs and head, 


thoſe at the legs were evaded by jumping; and thoſe at 


the 


ceeded to their 


head by ftooping or leaning aſide: when they pro- 
ſpeaks or darts, they parried the puſh 


or dart by fixing the point of a ſhear in the ground be- 
fore them, and directing the, other end of it, as they 


: 


In a recent account of the voyages to this iſlahd,” the 
at 7% 3 


allis's ſhip brought: u 


cloſe under the land, which the depth of water enabled 
him to do, he was ſoon ſurrounded by ſome hundreds of 
canoes, with ſeveral perſons in each. When they came 
within. piſtol ſhot, they . gazed and ſeemed to bold 'a 
council how to act; at laſt they paddled round the veſſel, 
exhibiting ſignals of friendſhi , and one of them made a 


ſpeech. Soon after this, . ſome 


few came on board, but 


one of them being butted by a got then, on deck 


turning | n | they 
jumpel over the fides of the veſſel, in the.greateſt ſtight 
but ſoon ſwam round her and returned on board again, 


: . A ni 
round ſeeing the goat riſe on his legs, they all 


and the crew had enough to do to prevent their ftealinj 
\& wen acchel 


ſundry things that lay in their way ; one 0 


. 


off a gold-laced hat from an officer's head, leaped bvef- 
board, and ſwam off with it. Upon the captain's fend - 


to prevent their coming on hrew ſtores into 
and waunded fome of the men, which made au oicer'i 
the boat fire his muſquet, loaded 


— 


rhe i dh xray wah woe ey yi 
I; TG banked ed | 


ing 


out a boat to ſound the dept of Watet, the Tndians, 
ore, threw tones into her, 


. 


Wich buck-tivt, at the 


Indian who threw the firſt ſtone, and wounded him oh 


Me 


ſtcbulder.” This was an alarm ſufficient ; it brought | 
her 3 or 400 canoes, with upwatds of 260b er | 
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When a party of 


Caves of the thatch, 


aut O-Taheitee, as the greateſt refreſhment. 


: he had A rakact . one after another. 


Sd 
armed with flings. and ſtones, of two 8 might 
who attacked -the © ſhip, and hurt ſome of. the crew, but 
they were ſoon quieted and diſperſed by gl a few great 


guns at them, with the loſs only of a few Indians; they! | 


pre pared for a ſecond attack, but found it in vain 
ort, they became ſo afraid of a gun, that was a mu *. 
pie, at them, thouſands would fly before it, like a 
k of ſheep. . Indeed, fo great was their dread, that 
ians once attempted to attack an offi- 
cer, then ſtrolling about on ſhore by himſelf, he Put 

them all to Bight, by preſenting his tooth- pick caſe a 
them ; which they conceived to be a little f Alter 
this the ſhip's boats went peacea N to ſhore, and upon 
fignals of friendſh} made on ſides, a trade was 
ed with the iſlandgrs, which tr every day. 
he things they | valued moſt were nails and hatchets, 


| They having no ſuch thing as iron among them; and the 
rates of trafficking. were, a. ſpike for a ſmall pig, 2 


ſmaller for a fowl, a hatchet for a hog, and a middling- 
Tized nail for 20 2 or bread- fruit. Nay, they 
trafficked with the ſhips crew for the perſonal favours of 
their daughters 2 ers, whom oe and brothers 
brought down to the ſea-ſide on purpoſe : a nail was 

*nerally the price of theſe favours, but, to ſhew that they 
were not inſenſible of the ſuperiority of charms in one fe- 
male more than another, the. ſize of the nail demanded 
roſe always in proportion to the beauty of the lady; but 
no nails were FE Nb: Taheitee under the ſize of a 


Fen E . ſhip had bee there about three weeks, the 
captain was introduced to a woman of diſtinction amon 
them. She invited him to her houſe, and taking hold 'S 
His hand, made all her attendants, of which there were 
4 great "number, both male and female, kiſs.it. When 
any of the natives meet a friend, whom they have not 
ſeen for ſome time, they affect to cry 
Tuch ceremonial paſſed here; they killed the captain's 
hand. This lady's houſe was merely a roof, thatched 
with palm leaves, like other habitations in the iſland, 


but covering a ſpot of N 327 feet long, and 42 feet 


In breadth ; it was raiſed 
"on each fide, and 14 in the P5504 
houſe within was 30 feet high, 
12 feet hig 
and his entered, | ſhe E four girls, by ||. 
waving her hand downwards, that being , the method 
there, and ordering them to take off the captain's ſhoes 
and ftockings, and then directed the girls to rub and 
chafe their 2 between their hands. Ai his is conſidered 
When the 
ow women had continued this for about half an hour, 
reſſed their legs again, and, by the order of their 
mille, brought on bales of cloth, of their own ma- 


pon three rows of pillars, 39 
the ſides of it, to the 


l to clothe them in the faſhion of the coun- 
try, but 1 * declined it. This done, the queen pre- 
ſented and conducted 


them with a ſow big with pig, 


them to the ſhore where the boats lay ; w_ what is re- 


markable, at every. little dirty place they aſſed, ſhe 


took the captain up in ber arms, and lifted him over, 


with as little difficulty as, we would lift a child. Du- 


ring this viſit, one of the ntlemen took off his wig, to 


wipe his head, having ed till he was warm, Which 
fo aſtoniſned el that they could not ba e been 
more ſo, had his limbs been ſcrewed to his dy, * 


As a general character of theſe people; let i it ſuffice to 
2. that they are hoſpitable, un-ambitious, and far from 
ful. "They probably. are not ſo fincere in their 
Fe ons of friendſhip, as from appearances might be 
expected; for they weep upon every little occaſion, and 
ſeem. to have tears at Fo like c ildren they cry for 
trifles, and like children too. their 3 are ſoon for- 
gotton: but when we reflect, that they have never been 
taught either to diſguiſe or ſuppreſs their  palſions, and 
are not accuſtomed to thought, which, alone only can 
recall the paſt and N dhe future, it is no wonder 
that their ſorrows ſbould be tranſient ; "they. are affected 
Ke As it occurrence of the paſſin minute; and yet 
a benevolent diſpoſition. Their life reſem- 
bles; in 2 oc meaſure, what ts call the Golden Age, | 
for they are happy. in their Gobi 496, e ee 
and if the frequent viſits of European 
their manners, ue ſo to 


Tbough they have 2 de they have 


—_ 


e _ 


for joy; but no 


The ridge of the 


— 


As captain Wallis“ 


ve plenty of amuſe- A 


ſomewhat 
5 


A NEW COMPLETE: SYSTEM.OF GEOGRAPHY. 


ments and employments; manufacturing of their dreſs 
is an agreeable employ to the women, and building houſes 
and canoes, with making of tools and arms, ſufficient 
occupations for the men, Moſt of their days are ſpent 
in à country where nature has been laviſh of her gifts; 
where. the temperature of the air is warm, but continu- 
ally refreſhed by wholeſome breezes; where the atmoſ- 
phere is conſtantly clear and. ſerene, and where the cli- 
mate and fruits of the land contribute to- the ſtrength, . 
the pleaſure, and elegance of the natives. In ſhort, 
their tempers are unruffled by. violent paſſions ; they live 
a. life of eaſe, equaniguitys and content, and are ſituated 
in a delightful- country, free from care, and happy in 

eir — — Eo reſen ling the paradiſe; of Mahomet, 

ere the appetites . are. ed, without ever being 


A ez M. de 8 was at O-Taheitee, he met 
with a native of that iſland, N 30 years of age, 
very deſirous of accompanying him to France, and his 
countrymen ſeemed to approve the ſtep. He happened, 
however, to be a ſtupid fellow, and in two years tay at 
Paris, could never get, to ſpeak, or, even pronounce the 
language ge; poſſibly from ſome impediment in his ſpeech 
yet ſtill, he would go out into the ſtreets by himſelf, 
and was well e with the town. He freq uentiy 
5 A . parepas and ſeldom. paid... more for it than ! its 

he principal exhibition that pleaſed him was the 
_ and particularly the GaRciIngs he conſtantly went 
6 by himſelf, paid Yor his on, and his Towne 
place was in the. ſeats behlnd the boxes. Among 
Front number deſirous of 1 him, he knew A to 
iſtinguiſh thoſe who were moſt civil, and his. grateful 
heart never forgot them. The dutcheſs of Choiſeul ap- 
propriated a ſum of m ener for the purpoſe of conveying 
A variety of tools to O aheitee, — the miniſtry ſent 
him, in March 1770, to. the iſle of France, that he 
might be thence conveyed home; but he never lived to 
reach his native iſle, fot havi caught the ſmall-pox, it 
proved fatal to him. M. — allottedg1 Soo. 
Gp third part of his fortune, ee equipping the 
or a | elta⸗ 
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REST I e ſix in number, Huaheine, Vlietes, Bo- 
| labola, Otaha, Tubai and Marua. 
; 1, . lere in ſouth lat. 16 458. 43, min.. and welt 
ong. 150.deg. 52 min. is upwards o iles 
Lark has a. billy 5 a n 1 5 
eſt ſide, and was covered the 1ith July, 1769, by 
Cap 4 1 40 6 2 
1t is divided into two RE A oined b an.iftbmus, 
which at high water is nee 1 . have: 
diſturbed by volcanoes, and the face of the country # 3 
170 auf 25 tha, 28 172 
e natives the wear fa 
kind of habits, and are the 3 S 85 
cept that they are not ſo dark-coloured :.the women in 
eneral are as handſame, and both women and men rather 
outer, lar N. made, and leſs timid; but the: are more 
indolent an . The productions likewiſe this iſtand 
are the ſame as t ofe of dhe meine but — e 
A 25 forwarder: in their growth. They haye here 
RE mulberr Mitres which mae to 285 with at 
aheitee. The 2 are ſimilar ; they are like- 
wiſe governed: by chiefs, and their reli igious Notions are 
much the ſame. Captain F n in 1 1 a ht 
from this iſland a young man, named. 0 
however, was not a native of this pl ace, but, of Ulietea 
having been —.— from his home by the inhabitants 
Bolabola. He ws. but Lf middling claſs. of: people, 
and, but an ugly — natives of thele iſlapds, 
While in En 1 155 was intradueed to the beſt com 
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_ New Drscovsrits.]) EASTER ISLE. 
wachine, which he was taught to uſe; Though at years 


of maturity, his judgment was ſtill in its infant tate, 
and, like children, he coveted every thing he ſaw ! he did 
not carry with him any inftruments of real uſe in life ; 
but a variety of domeſtic animals, male and female, were 

ut on board, as a preſent from Captain Cook to the in- 

abitants of O- Taheitee, and the other South Sea iflands.” 
Ormai; however, never ſaw his native country for he 
died in his paſſage home + ey: 


f 


eight leagues from Huaheine. 
cle Bas 
large as HH 
higher hills; 
one marle. 
4 Bolabola. 
tone Walle, 


people, 

within their 
the'p 
and, as it were, bitterly lamenting, and cutting their 
heads with inſtrumemts made-of the teeth of a ſhark, 


= bloed runs plentifally down their faces and 
4 ders; before the viſitor enters, theſe women embrace 
dim, an thus | | 
This ceremony ended, they ge and waſh: themſelves, | 
and immediately aj | 


# 


PR eee 
. Ulietea lies ſouth-weſt and by weſt, about ſeuemm or 
It was firſt diſcovered / 
k in July 1769, and is about three times as 
„ much broader plains, and much 
4 dil at the top of which is a kind of 
It is governed by a viceroy, deputed from 
heir burial places here are encloſed with 
made with coral ſtones. The principal 


[ 


they receives viſit of ceremony, are ſeated 


arty introduced dy four or five-old women weeping, 


ntly” beſmear him with their blood. 
' appear - as *chearful as any of the com- 


habitations, at the end of a long mat, and 


| The danceh aged dramatic entertainments in this iſland 
alſo are very ſingular ; in one houſe, where Dr. Solander 
and- Mr. Banks paid à viſit, by 
man with a large eflingrical piece of wicker-work upon 
his head, about four feet long, and eight inches in dia- 
meter, faced with feathers, placed perpendicularly, 
edged round with ſhatks teeth, 'to dance. In 


_ dancing, he often” twiſted his head in ſuch a manner, 


and 


that che top of the head-dreſs deſcribed a large circle, 


35 and wis frequently friking the by-ſtanders, which never 
produce a laugh, at the expence of the perſon ſo 
e 4 | | Won ROS. 


failed & 
truck, 
diſtance ahout four 
rocks and ſeveral | 
eight li lte is made up of one hi 
land, with ſeven low iſlands round it. 
4. Otaha has nothing to diſtinguiſh it from the other 


— it is ſurrounded by a reef of 
Al :flands, in compaſs r about 


iſlands. It is not populous. The natives received the | 


boat that landed on this coaſt in the moſt courteous 
manner, und were particularly attentive to pay Mr. Banks 
and doctor Solander, who went in her, the ſame com- 
| 3 they paid to their kings, uncovering their 

ſhoulders, and wrapping their garments round their 
breaſts. This iſland lies within about two miles of Ulie- 
tea 3 both iſlands are incloſed in one reef of coral rocks, 
ſo that there is no paſſage for ſhipping between them. 


5. Tubai. This ifland produces nothing but cocoa- 


nuts, and is ſaid to be inhabited only by three families. 


igh forked peak | 


The coaft abounds with'/fiſh, which occaſions the ſhore 


to be frequently viſited by the natives of the neighbouring- 


* 


ands. 


* 
4 * 


6. Mauryaj a final} Hand entirely ſurrbunded ich 4 
reef of rocks, and without any harbour for ſhipping. 
It is inhabited, and its productions are the fame as are 


_ "common to all the neighbouring” iſlands ;- a high round 
hill riſes in the middle of it, which may be ſeen at the 


LY 
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F* * 


Fe 
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1 is uncertain who firſt diſcovered this iſland, but 


captain Coole viſited it in March 1774. It is ſitu- 


ated in 27 deg. 5 min. ſouth Jatitude, and 1 
min. well | 
neither Tel, e or anchorage for ſhipping. The 
only productions are plantains, nuts, toes, ſugar- 
: eb 7 And 42 The animals are fowls and 
_, rats, the latter of Which they 
a few land and fome fea birds. 


. 


The inhabitants are of i middting ſtature, lender, bur 


o deg: 46 
longitude. It is hilly and ſtony, and affords 


| hard featured. They are lively and ſtrong. Their looks 


dete mild, pleaſing, modeſt, and ſubmiſſive, "Their com 


+ „ Y4 
2 . 


order of the maſter, 4 made of ſhells, by way of amulet qr-charm. 
| . Their;buts reſemble a cance lying upon 


1 * 
- „* 9 
1 : E; 71 
. 
z a l 
. 


'# 


plexion, in general, is a cheſaut brown; but ſome few. 
are darker, and ſome are quite white, and the 
the men are very hairy; Their beards are blat 
ſtrong, and they wear them clipped ſhort. The noſes, 
both of men and women, are not very broad, but rather 
flat between the eyes; their lips, though not ſo thick as 
thoſe of the negro, are ſtrong, and their hair is black 
and. curling. heir eyes art dark brown, and rather 
ſmall, and the whites.of them not ſo clear 38 in other 
iflagds of the South Seiz. The women wear their Hair 
long, and ſometimes tie it up on the crown of the head, 


but the men never ſuffer theirs to grow more than'thres 
inches in den Boch wen and women are remarkable 
for the great Jength of heir ears. They pierce the flips 


of them, and. ieteh che boles, by wearing 4 leaf in 
them, rolled up tight like a ſcroll, till they become two 


{ or three inches be the ſhoulder.” -They 


ſometimes turn hig oyer the upper part of the ear, 
and it then Jobks as if the day was ps of, : . ; | 
The he ts the practice of tattowing and 
painting, The men cover. their heads either with a 
round fillet, feathers, a ftraw bonnet, or with a buſhy 
cap. The cloathing of the women conſiſts pf # piece 
of red and white quilted cloth, or à mat, one part 


| wrapped round the ſoins and the other throwh over the 


ſhoulders; but the men go almoſt naked, except a ſlig of 
cloth between the legs, both ends of which. are faſtened 


| to a belt round the waiſt. Both ſexes wear on the 


ſuſpended by the neck, a flat piece of ſhaped like 
a laurel leaf; and occafionally 1 and ear- rings, 


» 


* 


M 
with the keel upwards, are ene 60 feet long, and 
built in the following manner. The foundations are lait 
with ſtone, by paving the ground in two curve lines, 
converging at the extremities to each other; the diſtance, 
from line to line, in the middle, is about ſix fert, and at 
the ends not more than a foot; In every ſtone of this 
line or foundation is made a hole, into which they fix a 


ſtake, fix feet high in the middle, and diminiſhing. pro- 


** 


ent as well ai the former; 


les norch · woſt and dy weſt from Otaha, | portionably to two feet at the ends: theſe Rakes 
together, and faſtened at the top, and the whole is co- 


* 
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vered with matting of ſugar-cane leaves to the — 
Their working ol 26 very mean and 9 
of ſtone, bone, or ſhells ; but yet they are 8 | 
at carving, and ſhew a taſte for the arts. They.carye 
human figures, about 18 inches long, with great neat- 
neſs and proportion, and poliſh them very highly 
- Their weapons are clubs, ſpears, and battle axes; 
their canoes are very badly contrived. Of their religion 
government and language, very little that may de de- 
pended on is known. VVV 
In ſeverab places on the coaſts of this iſland are a 
number of gigantic ſtone ſtatues, ſome etected in gro 
in platforms of maſonry, and others ſingle, fixed only i 
the earth. They reſemble a human figure to the waiſt, 
are 30 feet high, more than eight feet acroſs the ſhouldery, 
and ſeem to be farmed each of one ſingle ſtone. The 
workmanſhip is rude,; and the eyes, noſe, and mouth 


ſcarce marked on an ill-ſhaped head; but the ears. quite 


long, in the preſent faſhion of the country, On the 


| heads of theſe ſtatues are placed huge round cylindess of 


ſtone, five feet in height, and five in diameter, ſet up- 
right. They ſeem to have been erected over the graves. 
ot ſome chiefs; in former days, not being the workman- 
ſhip of the preſent inhabitants, but preſerved; now as 
monuments of antiquity. How theſe ſtanes were thus 
raiſed one upan another, is as little ta he gueſſed at as the 


iſlanders do not pay any adoration- to them, but hold 
them in a kind of veneration, and will not ſuffer any one 
to tread upon the platforms: . 5 probably may have 
ſome tradition TRAIT". them, but as the Furopeans 
who viſited the iſland did nat continue long ehougb to 

learn the language, nothing could be collected with any 
certainty 3" except only that they were the burial places of 
ſome former chiefs. - Though theſe iſlanders have weg- 
- pons of offence; cow Sas cowardly and timorous z- they 
ſtand in great awe of a muſquet, and probably from the 
ravage that was made among them by Roggeweig and 

his people, who without” any proyocations; wantonly 
fired upon the natives and killed a great number of them; 


but are harmleſs and friendly; having à natural 
4 OH 8 co T9 tines 


* 


bodies of 
* 


mannerin'which thoſe at Stonebenge were ęrected. Ihe 


314 
mildneſs, fellow - feeling, and good - nature in their diſpo- 


fttiom which prompt them to treat their viſitors kindly, 
and ad hoſpitably as their wretched country will admit, 
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A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM: OF GEOGRAPHY./! + 


{ 
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a n. only, Ai 


They are governed 
conliſ in ſuperiority; of eſs; 
5. Hood-Iſland was not deen by Mendez, Captain 
Ceske in the reſolution, who diſcovered it in. April, 1774. 
ve it chat name from the perſon on board his ſhip WhO 
aw the land. It is the moſt northernly of the 
cluſter; it lies in latitude a deg. 26 min. ſouth, 13 
1 min. welt 3 five leagues. and a n lf iſm from 


ESE iſtands were diſcovered by Alegre -| end of La Dominica. Willy 
dana, 2 Spaniard, in 1595. e rn * Ye ** 12 my 
vim the name they now bear, Marque ſas de * Deinen! 15 at 8 E. C * A W on Way , 
Mendoęa, it honour of the marquis of Qannete, viceroy If -- 5/117 +4 11 | 
of Peru, as Au the different'iſles their ive names. fe * R 1 E N D. L * 1 8 L Kk. 8. 
The M ure five i in number 7 ens St. | Er 4 19.0983: Yau FRA 1410 NY 
Pedro; Ita Bog ies; Bants'C Chriſtina, Hood's fand, Tus E ;flands; are ſituated. * Ny Be 4 
which laſt. As g — < captain Wook's in April . mit; and 21 deg! 32 min. r and 174 
0774. — been che et four. bey {| deg. and, 15 deg. 14. ge est They are 
e an" HR balf 2 eg in — of come leſſer and very inconlid whe iNands) 
kae Wee hand ie the note che rt and ſeven in numbe. . 
x: 26-min -ogth-Jatitu 1 deg. welt . Amſterdam Isle, or, as it Called "by the natives, 


about five Es an a Tha Alu Fe. W 


leagues in \ circuit, and fituated 
* fouth latitude, and 138 deg. 50 min. 
"Ie i is in ere but con- 


a * I'S 


e 


| 


| ars; tO ces diſtant 9 ant banks, 
due: not haying*d! 


touched at, it is ee" whether 

it is R Fenn 
3. La iniea-is' about” x6 1 compaſs. | 11 
We but dr; 


rp 3 


a league fouthof La Dominica. 
hilly, but is well watered; and hasffertile- vallies, abound- 
in with fruit; trees, and vegetables. nu 2603 I 
e pebple are tawny but well made. The men | 


wear Jong 


It is in ſome places 


Their clothing is the ſamelas at O- Ja. 

-made of the dame materials.“ The men, in- 
deed, in e nated" except a ſhp of cloth paſſed 
round the and between the legs- 
women is #- piece of Aq wrapped: Wan the waiſt like 


2 petticoat, hanging dom belous the middle of the leg, 


and a looſe maiitle r tunic thrown, over the Moulders. 


Their chief head-drefs is a broad let neatly made of 
the fibres bf the cocoa-mut huſk, in the flont of Which 
is fixed à Mother- of- pH hell, cut round about the ſine 
of a ſaucer, in the middle of which is-another ſmaller of 
tortoiſe:ſhel} pierced in a ſort of fret work ; in the cen- 
tre of; which laſt is atiother piece of mother-of pearl 
about the frze-of half a crown, and in the centre of that 
a ſecbnd piece of perforated” tortoiſe-ſhell, the ſize of A 
ſhilling ; ſo rhat Te whole reſembles the'toſe of à lady's 
flipper beſides this ornament before, ſome have them on 
each ſide, but in ſmaller pieces; and in each of theſe.” 
roſes are tuck a variety 
tropic bird; which When the fillet is tied 
ſtand upright, and baten goon effect- I hey 
the neck 4 necklace made of light wood, on the upper 
edge of Which ars gummed on a row of red peas 5 — 
bling beads. Fhey alſo- wear — and arms 
dunches of human hair, or ſhort | | 


upon the head, 


ſtring; upon krach eat they occaſignaily, 
of flat wood, about thtee inches Tong, 


n oval piece 
el it, 
2 they paint white. . chiefs wear a kind of 

rget mache f wood, ſtudded with ſcarlet beans, hang- 


* from the neck upon the breaſt. In very bot weather, 


"my make 2 Barge fans to cool themſelves; made of 
matte , inted ite. ln Sar e fea-; 
- —— * way of umbrella. _ 
Their weapbns are and ing thoſe 
"of O-Taheitee, but rather heater: ings 
"wi which throw ſtones with great velocity, and to 
; but not with # g eim. 5 times gf 
danger, they — an alarm with 2 


2 great di 
1 thoſe of the Society Iſles. 2 
Their canoes are like wiſe — apt of 0 


©. 


** 


237 


— but not ſo large. n er on bas I feet” | 


| 


6 "4 4 1 


Jong, and about 15 _— 2 


; 
Goo 2 * 322 


f 


wear round 4 


4. San Chats is ei eight: leagues wand, nd about | 


1 


of tail feathers: of the cock or 


1 
from, captain Taſman, in January 


y 


jj tude, is to the northward, of Middleburg, 
] leagues from it; it is ſomething in the fam of an iſoceles 
triangle, the longeſt ſides of which are ſeven leagues 


| Eaoows; is about ten leagues in 


k 


and received Its name 
2642-3 5 it lies in 
21 deg. 7 min. | ſouth- latitude, | and-175-deg., weſt longi- 
and about hve 


Tongatabu, was diſcovered®by;”and 


long, the — about four: its direction i is nearly * 
ſouth-eaſt and weſt · north weſt. fe 95 

2. Middleburgh, or, as it is called by the natives, 
circumference, and may 
| be, ſeen at the diſtance of 12 1 hes in 21 deg. 17 
min. ſouth latitude, and 174 . in. weſt 1 i- 
tude; and was ard dilcoyered. and n Jy pine A 


Taſman a Dutchman, in January * 
The Weed the ilandz of Amſterdam ad Middle- 


5 are of a clear mahogany or; cheſgut. brown, with 


— 


8 


black hair, in ſhort frizzled cutls, which ſeems te be 
bunt at the tips ; their beards ate cut or ſhaven... The 
beards, which ſome tie in two bunches under from five feet three to five feet ten inches; the propor:. 
the chin, and others plaĩt. Fheę women reſemble thoſe: of | 
The dreſs of the mn 
| extremely; mild and pleaſin 


men is equal te our middle fize, 


tiens of the body are very fine, and the contours of the 
limbs ae 2 though ſomething more muſ- 
cular than at O- Tabeitee, -which a be owing to a 
ter and more conſtant; exertion. of ſtrength in their 
2griculture and. domeſtie economy--T heir features are 
"gy and they practice tattowing 
or puncturing the ſkin. hey þa have A practice likewiſe 
of powdering. their hair; ſomę With a white powder 
made of | — which burns; others with blue, and others 
Din orange colour, made of tumerie. 
The dreſs, both of men and] women, conſiſts of 2 
piece of cloth, or matting tied round the waiſt... This 
ſeems to be the dreſs of the women only, when Tainan 
was there in 1643, ſor the men at that time went quite 
naked, except a fmall-eoyering over their middles. The 
men frequently wear à ſtring of leaves round their necks, 
and the women, 'loofe necklaces 1 5 of ſhell, fiſh-teecd, 
aud ſeeds intermix ed. 
The habitstionsz-utenſils EE animals, "ke are +BY 
"the fame as in the Society lands. Their manufactures 
are like thoſe of O- Tapeitse, Only of an infetior ſort. 
Their arms are clubs higbiy poliſhed, Marp- pointed 


ſpears barbed, and bows and, arrows. - The bow is ſux 
feet long, and; When ſorms a -curve., the convex 
part has groove that holds the ring. In, drawing the 


bow, inſtead of pulling it, - fo-as to-encreaſe the natural 
curvature, they draw it the reverſe way, fo that the ſpring 
to recover its former-poſition gives greater velocity to 
the arrow, and the recoil never hurts the ay of the 
bowman. — 1 1 Vole © % 1 
Their canoes, in point of neatneſy "and Fa ip, 
exceed every thing of the kind met with in the South 
Seas. They are conſtructed of ſevetal planks ſewed to- 
gether ſo neatly, that the joints on this outſide are ſcarcely 
to be ſeen. Some ef their canpes are double, and ſome 
— 7-the- ſingle ones are from 20 to 30 feet long, 
about 20 inches wide in the middle, terminating. at each 
end in. a point At the ends are a kind of deck, about 
ten feet” Jong, To that the canoe is. open in the middle; | 


— —_— 


and they frequently decorate, their decks with rows 'of 


white" ſhells. Some of them have ſails, and ſome are 
worked on with paddles. '. The double canoes are formed 


= two, faſtened — by ſtrong . and a boarded 


, platform 
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New Driecovirits.] FRIEND 
platform is raiſed upon ſtaunchions over them, They are 
ſo contrived, that they can be ſunk under water quite to 
the platform, without being in any danger of filling; nor 
can they fink while they hold together. They are in ge- 
neral ſixty or ſeventy feet long, and four or five broad. 
They have one maſt in the middle, and one fail, made 
in ol nia ns EE er, 
The amuſements of theſe people are very little known, 
at leaſt TLRs been ſeen do not appear to differ from | 
thoſe. purſued in the iſlands already. deſcribed, | Their 


religious opinions axe leis known; and what reſpecis their ll 


government ſtands in the ſame predicament... . 
The prevailing diſeaſe, is the leproſy, to cure which 

they bliſtex the cheek bone...» . 
The common mode of ſalutation is by putting noſe to 
noſe ; a more cordial. one is kiſfing hands: the token of 
eace is a white:flag, and the greateſt teſtimony of friend- 
ip an exchange of names: but the moft ſingular cuſtom. 
is the cutting of the joints of the little fingers at the death 
of parents and relations, one joint for each, till they have 
none left ñ é ð6 ² . ob ends eee, 
The general character of theſe people is, that they, are 
brave, friendly. and courteous; the women ate modeſt z 
but both ſexes aug given to pilſerin g. 
nd, or Anamocka, ſituated in 20 


3. Rotterdam Iſland, or Anamock 
deg. 15 min. ſouth lat. and 174. deg 3 min. weſt longit. 
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of property, attempting to ſteal every thing they could 


up their hands upon; nay, they tried to draw out the 
nails from the ſhip's fide with their teeth, and ſome ſwam 


under the keel, and attempted to draw the halls front 


thence; but being fired at, they defiſted. The 3 7 


however, they put off from ſhore'to the number of 186 

with hogs, bananas, fowls, and cocoa-nuts, ' of which 
they have plenty, under a pretence of trading; andthe 
chief or Latou, as he is there called, in a double canoe 

giving a fi nal, they all ſhouted, and at that inſtant 
threw a volley of ſtones on board the ſhip, and the ciek 
was abſurd enough to ſuppoſe that he could run down the” 
ſhip by failing againſt it with his cande: he made the 
ridiculous attempt, and beat the head of his canoe't 
pieces; this exaſperated the Indians, and they reanjmatę 
[their attack; but, on à diſcharge of ſome muſgquiets, "anc 
a few great guns, they were ſoon put to flight; and wit 
Wer DI / 220 Oe 
| . The cahiots of theſe illandets are made of one piece 
of red wood, flat before, and pointed behind; they da 


along very faſt in them, ſteefirlg them and putting them 


on with two oars a-ſtern. They have other canoes thar 


Has a great number of ſmall inconſiderable iſlands in its 
neighbou ues It was diſcovered by [Taſman in 1642, 
and viſite@by. Captain Cook in 1774. The inbabitants, 
productioſſ language, &c. are ſimilar to thoſe of Amſter- 
dam Iſlang-but. the former ſeem more leprous than any 
of the beforementioned; CCC 
Tbe houſes here are different from any thing aboye 
cited : they.are.an oblong ſquare, about 30 feet long, eight 
feet wide, aug they are built about nine feet in 192557 4 
their walls and ſides are about four feet high, and 
made of reeds fixed up, not perpendicularly, but con- 
verging fem the eaves. of the roof to the bottom. The 
roof is ridged at the top, ſo that a ſection of the whole 
would reſex ble a pentagon, It is thatched, and. the roof 
ſpreads a god way beyond the ſloping Walls, In one of 
je long tides: there:is-an opening like a window, which 
is the only entrance into it. Within are ſtored quantities 
of yams, which. is probably. the chief ſupport. of the na- 
tives: on theſt they fleep,, covered only with a little mats | 
ting; they reft. their heads on narrow ſtools, as do the 
O. Tabel 6. In the day time they lie under ſheds, 
the floors of Which are covered with mats; and they 
Have a vale of large wooden diſhes, bowls, and earthen 
pots, as houthold utenſils. oo oo 
4. The le of Hand ſome People. is in To deg, ſouth | 
latitude, and 185 eaſt longitude.. It is 18 miles in cir- 
cumference; and was diſcovered by De Quixros in 1606. 
Notwithſtanding the exceſſive. heat of the climate, the 
natives are remarkably fair and handſome, from whence 
the iſland had its name. They are covered only from the 
waiſt downwards, with mats made of palm, and wear a 
mantle of the ſame on their ſhoulders.” Their houles, 


——_— —— 


which are:thatched, ftand in Cluſters, and their canoes 


* 


re trees hallowed ut. 


Schouten in 1616, and 4 terwards. viſited by Captain 
Wallis, in July 1767. They are ſituated in 15 deg. 53 
min. ſouth latitude, and 175 degrees, 13 min. bog 
lon itude 9 - 5 1 5 ** 8 5 bo 2 pe £2" \ SE: 
2 Persg or Boſcawen's Iſland, is a high mountain, in 
appearance like a ſugar loaf, Traitors Iſle is three 
== and à half long, two broad, and leſs elevated 
than Cocos Ille. Traitor's Ifle was” fo called from an 
attempt made by ſome of the natives, when Schouten 
was here, to ſeize his boat, 
Ihe natives of theſe iſlands are a ſavage people, eloath- 
ed with ruſhes or mats; they are however well made, | 
and robuſt; have their hair in different forms. The 
flaps of their ears are flit, and hang down almoſt as 
low as their ſhoulders': they wear whiſkers, and a 
little beard under the chin, the reſt being all ſhaven; | 
and their bodies are marked, or tattowed in the O- Ta- 
heitean manner. ig) 0 Arabara HEBER 
In 1616, a chief put off from the ſhore, in a canoe 
covered with a mat in form of a tent, and accompanied 
with a number of people in 35 canoes; as they approached 


dome Hogs" which chey cook wretchedl y. 


0 an , 7 a6 I: 
F. Cocos and Traitors Iſlands were qiſcovered by 


+ : * 4 Fn 


| carry a fail, in the middle of Which is generally drawn - 


a grey and red cock; and a large piece of wood on the 
{ larboard fide, with which, they keep the” veſſel N 


on this wood is a fiſh-gig, a kind of prong to ſtrike fiſh, 
always ready for uſe. n IA 3 n "FEAR 


18 
1 


6. Horn or Hoorn Iſland, is ſituated in lat. 14 geg. 56 


min, ſouth, and longitude, 179 deg. eaſt, and was diſco- 


vered in 1616, by Schouten. 


be men of this iſland are tall, large, well made, 
and ſtrong bodied: they are faſt runners, expert ſwim- 
mers, and good divers. Their complexion is a yellow 
brown, and they take great pleaſure in dreſſing their hair, 


which is black. Some tie it, others frize it, and öthers 
T9 wy 4. 7 CC» y * 0 \ - * ©? - : 
| curl it; ſome let it grow down the waiſt, and tie it in 


five or fix tails, and others dreſs it right an end, ſtandin 
up like hog's briſtles, 10 or 11 inches long; but” th 
do not ſuffer the beard to grow. r 
The women are ver) much deformed both in face and 
body, and are hort. Their breaſts are long, and hang 
dowri. to their bellies like leather bags; of courſe. the 
ate very ugly, and at the ſame time, they are very immo- 
deft, perforniing the rites of Venus in the preſence of 


* 


naked, except a piece of covering between their legs; at 
the women rub their heads and cheeks zvith ſomethitig 
red. Os J OO INIT 
Their land produces ſporitaneouſly a great variety of 
fruits, ſuch as cocoas, bananas, gee &c. for they 


| know nothing of cultivation, and at low water the Wo⸗ 


men catch fiſh, which is eaten raw. They have alſe 
| ris 1197 1- 
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EE New Hebrides, which received their name from 
.."eaptain Cook in 1974,” are as follow : HER 


1. Tierra del Eſpiritu Santo was diſcovered by de 


Quiros in 1606 it lies in 15 deg. 39 min. ſouth latitude, 
and 166 deg..50 min. eaſt longitude from *Grreenwich: 
It is the weſternmoſt, and lies fartheſt north of all the 
Hebrides ; is the largeſt of the whole, and is 22 Teagues 
long, 12 broad, and 60 round. The land to the welt is 
very mountainous, the hills frequently riſing immedi- 
ately from the ſea, Every part of it, except the cliffs 
and beeches, is covered with trees and plantations, and 


every valley watered with a ſtream. It has a remarkable | 


fine bay, on the north fide, called, by De Quiros, St. 
Philip and St. Jago, it being St. Philip's and St. James's 
day when he entered it. | leagues o 
ſea ſhore, is eight leagues 'at "the mouth, and is unfa= 
Re EE Ce ERR Hirai hank 

In this bay is a fine anchoring place, from two to 40 
fathoms, called Vera Cruz, and capacious enough to 
hold 1000 ſhips with clear ſfoundings. oo 


$chouten's ſhip the chief cried out three times with a 


{ 


The place is fertile, and likewiſe contains hogs, fowl, 
G 4 ' "4 = 2 s, 


every one, only under a mat. Both men and women 50 2 
| d 


8 f * . 
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* , 
loud voice; and at the fourth, all his company joined in 
the cry. He preſented the captain with a paper dreſs; 
and a fine mat; and he was entertained and received pre- 

ſents in his turn/ Theſe people, certainly, had no ide æ4 


t has almoſt 20 Jeagues of = 
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$16 
birds, bees, Ke. The natives are tall, ſtout, ang have. 
black hair ; they go naked, except typ long flip 8 of 
8 hanging down before and behind, from the "waiſt 
BY St. "Bartholomew's Ille was fo called, becauſe diſ- 
coyered on St. Bartholemew* s day by captain Cook, It 
fituated in 15 deg- 42 min. ſouth latitude, and 167 
& 27 min. eaſt longitude, being between f fix and ſeven, 
leagues in circumference. 
W Fidlee = 728 at by captain Cook, in 


jo 1774. It is leagues 418% 4 and e in 16 
25 min. uch Rs and 1 min. caſt 
2 It is mountainous and ut the foil 


bg. and fertile, Here are plenty oO ſugar canes, | 


— cocos - nuts, bread fruit, tumeric, oranges, hogs, 
poultry, and various binds, Fei is a Warm an ja pe 
an 


but the le are remarkably ugly, 
M. . ; 19 N henſo oh, 


They hrs A tly and quick of ork 
8. 


noſes and foreheads, woolly hair and 
They tie 2 cord uncommonly tight about t 2 
waiſt, and 5 a piece 3 n before them. 
wear bracelets on t 
wh curved ftone in the noſtrils, —. 1 fs t waiſt 
bot s tuſks bent circular, and round the left a round 
pics jece of wood to ward off the 3 of the dons and on 
n 


breaſt hangs a ſhell, ſuſpended firing round 
their necks. Some year tortoiſe-! es . and 
others rings of ſhells. 
The women are not leſs ug! e for the 


paint their heads and faces yellow, and uo 
their ſhoulders, over which ſome - TY A kind of petti- 
coat, others 3 in which they carry their children, 
made of a kind of cloth. F nad, fied women wear ſhort 
of cloth or matting round their waiſts, reaching 
nearly to their knees, others have only a ftrin 
their middle with a whiſp of ſtraw between 
and girls, as do the boys, go 


** round 


ornaments feems to be the privilege only of the men. 
Their weapons are clubs and ſpears made of a hard 
wood; and bows and arrows. r bows are about 


four * Sx long, made of a dark 1 ſtick like mahoga- 
115 ſplit through the middle, are ed or” and 
e 8 their 9 d of ed, 
net wit wood, or bone di in poiſon, 
keep in a fort of quiver made of leaves. 
Ther wellings are ſmall wretched hovels, ſo low 
that they can handly ſtand upright in them, and conſiſt 
merely of a roof, reſting on a few poſts, and thatched 
with palm leaves. Some few are encloſed with boards, 
and the entrance is K. ſquare hole at one end. 
Their __ are like thoſe of the neighbouring iſles. 
to be a chearful people, and paſs away 
1 time in muſic and dancing. Their 
withou wg very ſimple; for none were 
which are readily made. 


Their drums ſerve allo to ſound an alarm in Caſes of 


andwich Ile was ſo called in compliment to lord 
is iſle is ten leagues long in the direction 
* and ſou . 22 leagues 
-ſouth-eafi half eaſt from colo, and is 25 
It exhibits a delightful view, the hills 

y 


ing to the ſea, and ſpotted with woods and 
ns. 


Wer lies 18 leagues from Sandwich Iſland, 
25 on in circuit; the middle of it 


. 54 mim, fouth latitude, and 169 deg. 1 
ongitude, / > Thels ; Gare 9 F619 
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and tolerable features; their colour is 
ay paint their faces, ſome with black 


Pigment ; their hair is very curl 
at woolly, * 4 


ſomew 
thoſe were ugly; wore 2 petticoat 
„ Tl Ne, thoſe 
| Malli ar were in a manner naked having only the 
belt about the "wit and the pives of oth hr lhnf uh 
3 n 
They live ig houſes covered wit 
theie plantations w0# laid 6ug by line, and fence 


nd. 
6. n on the ſouth-fide of Gs 


EE 


1 
3k 


0 


2 


FI 


iece of 


uite naked. Wearing of 


wet thoſe of Mallicolo, and fpeak a | 
They are of the middle ſize, "have | 


But few women 


=== matt 9 4 op — — * 
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in. the Malay 


nerally black, 'or brovn, growing t to a tolerable length, 
and very criſp and curly; they feparate it into ſmall = 


1.or of mat 


A NEW COMPLETE "TY OF GrOOR AHV. 


ues long, and three or four 
30 win. fouth ; 169 deg. 38 min. eaſto 
roger iy circuit. Its name fignifies earth 
loony age: The foil, in ſome parts, js a 
rich black bald, in other parts it ' ſeemed to be com- 

pofed of decayed vegetables, and the aſhes of a volcano, 
which was ſeen about 11 miles to the weſt of the ip, 


pra, ; it 1 * eight 155 
19 


and ws, 4 


burning with great fury. '"The country is, in general, fo 
co with trees, ſhrubs, and plants, as to'/choak up the 
N and cotoa nuts. e houfes and inhabitants 

re thinly ſcattered. Several nds of water were 


"ck in dich the natives had planted great quantities 
of eddoes. During the 16 days that Captain Cogke con- 
ohne here, the volcanq vomit if up, at different times, 
vaſt quantities of fire and ſmoak, accompanied with an 
exploſion about once in five minutes: ſome” of theſe 
exploſions reſempled violent claps of thunder, and 3 
rumbling noiſe continued for about half à minute: the 
whole air was filled with ſmoaky particles and aſhes, 
which 1 pain when they fell into the eye 
at one time preat ſtones n thrown up high in 1 * 
air, ſome of which were at EA lar 5 [8 uh "of a 
ſhip's Jong-boat : its fires preſented a Fat pleaſing a 
nificent ſight : the ſmogk Which rolled up, from' time 
to dime, in thick and heavy volumes, was el with 
all the yarigus hues of yellow, orange, crimſon, and 
ple, which died away into a reddiſh and brown : as 
often a$ a new exploſion happened, the whole country, 
with its foreſts, were tinged with the ſame orange 
and purple, according to its diffance, or particular expo= 
ſure to the voleanic ſight. It COS r uite 
filent for five or fix days ther. It was rem 
that the exploſions of x cano re-commerniced er 
ſhowers of rain, fo that it "touts ſeem that rain ex- 
cites them by promoting or increafing the formation of 
various min K ſubſtances in the mountain.” 785 
The natives of this iſland are of the middle ſize,” = 
their perſons ſtronger and better proportioned” than thoſe 
of the Mallicpleſe ; their colour is a dark cheſnut brown, 


with a very 5 mixture; like the natives of Mall 
colo th having only a ſtrin round the belly, 
which Fx not, however, Fut their b in fo ſhocki 


a manner as that at the other iſland. ir hair is 


which they woold or cue round with the rind of a 
plant, down to an inch of the ends, and as the hair 
the woold is continued; each of theſe cues, or loc bs, 
ſomewhat thicker than common whipchard, and they 
like 2 parcel of "te Oe hanging down the 2 crown 
of their heads; their beards, which are ſtrong and 
bufhy, are oP hart, b The women do nos wear 
their hair fo,-but Tim z nor do the boys till oy 
approach manhood, make uſe of a cylindri 
piece of alabaſter, two inches feng, which they wear in 
the cartil is part mn the noftrils, as a noſe- 
jewel, * fame manner as is practiſed at Mallicola. 
ot one ſingle coi ulent man was ſeen here; all are 
active and full of ſpirit. Their features are large, the 
noſe, broad, but the eyes full, and, in general, agreeable, 
Their ears are hun g full of tortoiſe-thell rings, and 
ES of ſhells fa 1 on their bofom. Some of 2 
erly wo had ca made. of a green tain leaf, 
Fo, as head-drefs was wy un- 
common. But the urpber of ornaments confiderably 
increaſed with age, the oldeſt and uglieſt being loaded 
with necklaces, eaj-rings „ hoſe-j 1 a and bracelets. 


The women here, are — 7 rt cooks, they. roaſt and broil 
nanas and eddoes, enkel 4 mixture Feen dt 
4 
123 leſs han 20 leagues found; its longeſt 
$I ER 1p and rich] 
ſe laſt two 1 aeg, of captain Cook in 1 2 
16 deg. 30 mig. and eaſt langituge 168 deg. 20 min. 
ſouth, ns in the irect jon, and is of the i 


the yams and bananas, they ſtew the # a leaves of a 
kind of fig, they bake pud 405 ngs ek Wo e of ba- 
kernel and le; 
Þ "Apes. is giltane from Ambrym about . 
an 
1 2 bout ej 4 800% e and e Si 
yerlified with woods and fawng. 
Thes Ambryn is 2 Fold even leagues in ſouth lati 
has 2 Volcano en it; but yery rich an fertile. 2 
Dy. Whit-Sunday "le which lies about four oe to 
ru Kale dine * 
loaged; having more floping expoſures 1 Aurora, 
| Appears. 


— 


* 


ndne came off to the ſhip, 
1 
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appears to be better inhabited, and to contain more 
eee 1) (D6ore ys anos Re. 
10. Aurora, Mr. Forſter ſuppoſes the Peak of the 
Etoile of M. de Bougainville's to be ſituated on this 
ifland.' | Inhabitants were ſeen here, and canoes, but 

A fine beach, and moſt 
uxuriant 'vegetation, preſented themſelves; the whole 
country was woody, and a beautiful caſcade. poured 
through a foreſt; the iſland is about 12 leagues long, 
but not above five miles broad in any part, lying nearly 
north and ſouth; the middle is 15 deg. 6 min. ſouth lati- 


_ tude, and 168 deg: 24 min. eaſt longitude. A chan- 
f 1 all 


nel divided this iſland from 

1. The Iſle of Lepers lies between Eſpiritu Santo 
and Aurora Iſland, eight leagues from the former, and 
three from the latter, in latitude 15 deg. 22 min, ſouth, 
and 168 deg. 3 min. eaſt longitude. It is in form like 
an egg, very high land, and about 20 leagues round. 
It was firſt diſcovered by M. de Bougainville in 1768, 
and from him received its name from its leprous inha- 


bitants. 


Some of the ſhip's crew went on ſhore, and were ap- 


| | nay by a numerous troop of iſlanders armed with 


ows and arrows, and ſtones ready to caſt. They began 
hoſtilities; but a diſcharge or two from the muſquetry 
ſoon quieted them. * 


T heſe iſlanders are of two colours, black and malat⸗ 


toes; they have thick lips, and their hair is woolly, 


which they powder with turmeric, and give it a yellow 
caſt ; but they do not wear a beard. They are ſhort, 
ugly, ill-made, and in general infected with leproſy. 
They wear an ornament in their noſes like the Mallico- 


leſe, and the fame kind of bracelets and necklaces. The 


men go naked. The women are not leſs diſagreeable than 
the men, and wear bandages on their backs by which 
they carry their children. On their cloth they paint 


Ne pretty deſigns with a fine crimſon.” 


r arms. are bows and arrows, and clubs of hard 
wood, like thoſe at Mallicolo ; ſtones they alſo uſe as 
weapons of offence ; but they caft them without ſlings. 
They have alſo fabres of hard wood. Their canoes are 
like thoſe of their neighbours. ' s. 

The whole iſland is covered with trees: the ſoil is very 
light and of no great depth. There are many paths 
through the woods, and places encloſed three feet high 


with reed fences. Their huts are low, and could not | 


be entered but by creeping. They have here productions 
in common with their neighbouts, and a particular ſpe- 
cies of ſigs. s . FW 8 
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HES E iſlands were viſited by captain Carteret 
in 1767, and conſiſt principal 
which are às follow: Egmont's Iſle, or New Guernſey, 
Howe's' Iſle, or New Jerſey, Edgecombe's Ifle, or New 
Sark; Ourry's Iſle, or New Alderney ; Swallow, Car- 
teret, | Simpſon, and Gover's Iſlands. Theſe iſlands 
were only ſeen at a diſtance, Egmont's Ile excepted, 
and of that the following is the beft account we can pro- 
Cure. ; * rr . 1 742 #4: w 344 N 
Egmont's Ifle was firſt diſcovered by Mendana in 


1595. He would fain have fixed a colony here, but 


found it'imprafticable; as the natives continually main- 
tained hoſtilities againſt him. Captain Carteret's attempt 


in 1767 was equally unſucceſsful; for on the firſt at- 


tempt to land; a ſkirmiſh, euſued, in which four people loſt 
their ſives. - The whole, therefore, that can 


fowls, ' ring-doves, turtle-doves, partridges, geeſe,” he- 
rons, ſwallows, and black lizards. It likewiſe produces 
pe „ T two or three kinds of bread- fruit, 
beetle, two kinds of good almonds, Spaniſh pumpkins, 
cheſnuts, and nuts, cocoa- nuts, large /pine-apples with 


kernels in them, and apples reſembling pearmains; ago, . 


ſweet baſil, ginger, a Kind of indigo, &c. | 
The 1 black, well featured, well made, 


active, vigorous, and have woolly hair. They at pre- 


ſent go naked 'and unadorned, though when Mendana 


was there they had cloathing and ornaments. Their 


towns conſiſt of about 20 houſes each, they are built 


N 5 * 8 
1 
* ” - I. — 


y of eight iſlands, | 


laid of 
the iſland'and'its inhabitants is this. It abounds in hogs, 


| 


| 


— 


— 


„* 


— 


| alſo, in ſmall looms, a kind of cloth, which ſerves the 
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round and of plank, and thatched with palm-leaves; 
every houſe has two ſtories, to which they go uß by 
land ladders; each ſtory is encloſed breaſt high, the part, 
above being left open to give light and air. Their 


houſes are ſurrounded by a. wall of looſe ſtones, open at 


the entrance, inſtead of à gate; and the fides and floors” 
| within are lined with fine matting. There is in each 


town a large houſe, probably a temple, and another long 
houſe,” apparently belonging to the community, in which 
are hung bundles of arrows, in great quantity, ready for 
uſe; and alſo a well or two curiouſly made, with ſteps 
to go down, and covered with plank. Some of their 
towns are ſurrounded with a breaſt- work of ſtone,; reſem- 
bling a fortification,” and gives reaſon” te ſuppoſe, 
that the. natives are often troubled with civil Wars; 
— cloſe to the ſea are ſome fiſhing weirs fenced with 
ſ tone. . nn mn een eee 
They live principally on fiſh, and a ble called 
brete; their chief diverſion” is dancing. Their manu- 


factures, beſides fiſhing-tackle and weapons,” are ropes! 


of oziers, and cordage of tattans, bags and poeckets of 
palm, and curious and large mats for fails; They weuve 


women for covering 7 

Their hoſtile weapons are dows and arrows, darts 
with three rows of barbs, a kind of wooden ſword, and 
ſtones: the bows are fix” feet ſiye inches long, and 
their arrows four feet four inches, pointed with flint: 


and with theſe miffile weapons they do execution at a 


conſiderable diſtance. One of the arrows went thro 
the boat's waſh- board, and wounded a man in the 


thi h. = 33 » + p Joe Ne +445 gw 194455 
Their canoes, for daily uſe, are ſimall, and of rude 


workmanſhip, being nothing more than part of the trunk 


of a tree, hollowed out, with an out- rigger, but no 
ſails; ſome of theſe are double, like thoſe at O- Taheitee. 
They will carry a dozen of men in each. Their voyage 
canoes are larger, more beautiful, and will hold thirty 
men. + 4 WIE 9 reellen 1 

About ten leagues north of Egmont's Ile, is an iſland 


about four leagues round, of a convivial figure, and which 
1⁰⁹˙8, 20t3 433. *2 $4; 57” 82S 2 


contains a volcano. | | Ia” 31 2944 

The other iſlands, of which queen Charlotte's Iles: 
conſiſt, were only ſeen at a diſtance, and named by Car- 
teret: he had reaſon to believe them, however, to be all 
inhabited. As he paſſed the iſland that bears his name, 
which is about fix leagues long, and lies in eight deg. 
26 min ſouth latitude, and 159 deg. 14 min. eaſt lon- 
gitude, he met with ſome of the inhabitants fiſhing. 


© || He ſent out a boat, and ſeized one of the canoes, which 
2 


was large enough to carry eight or ten men, was ve 
neatly built with planks well jointed, ornamented wit! 
ſhell-work, and figures rudely painted, and the ſeams 


were covered with ſomething like black putty but of 


better conſiſtence. The people were armed with bows, 
arrows, and ſpears, pointed with flint, as at Egmont 


lde. They ſeemed to be the ſame kind of people as the 
natives of that iſland,” and were quite naked? Car- 


teret's Iſland is about two days fail from Egmont 
Iſle. 5 N Rf 3 2 v.14 15 821 8114 2 
1 ee 93S. 16. 53.41} e eim 
| 8 8 1 C: F. VIII. ' * 1 ( : i Gun 
10 38 43 nnn een nb 22992113 
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T HIS iſland was diſcovered by captain Cook in 
1774. It extends from ſouth lat. 19 deg. 37 min. 
and from eaſt long. 163 deg. 37 min. to 167 deg. 14 
min. It is hilly, but contains ſeveral fruitful vallies, has 
many fine ſtreams to water it, and appears delightfully 


| pleaſant. 5 The productions are fips, ſugar-canes, pl — 


taihs, yams, cocoa-nuts, and bread-frmt. 2215 77, 

They have no quadrupeds in this iſland of any kind, 
but a variety of the feathered tribe, large tame ſowls, 
with bright plumage, dueks, à ſort of ſmalb crow 


tinged with blue, a beautiful ſpecies of parrot, turtle- 


doves, fly=eatthers, a Kind of hawk, boobies, man of 


war, tropic birds, and others unknown to Europe. 
Turtles and ſiſh in plenty, particularly a | 


| ticul: iſonous fiſh, 
ſomething like a ſun-fiſn, with a lauge long ugly 
head, and which brings on an extraordinary numb- 
neſs and giddineſs in thoſe. who eat it. They 


have alſo beetles, n lizards, ſcorpians, - 


> . 4 _— 
x r r > eter 


* r 2380 


than to the other tropical iſlands in the South Seas, the 
inhabitants are not very 


— Ele! 


the middle of the fling, and are kept in a 


HH 


of ſinging = — th 


r 


\ 


1 


ec. and a flat-tailed water · nake . Captain Cook left 
With them an O- Tabeitean dog and bitch. 
Nature having been leſs bountiful to New Caledonia 


n 


numerous. They are ſtout, 
well- featured, and of a WN colour. | "Their hair 
is black, ſtrong, and friasled. Io comb their hair, or 
rather ſcratch their heads, they have an excellent inſtru- 


ment, a kind of comb, _—_ of ſticks. of hard wood, | 


from ſeven to. — inches long, and about the thickneſs of 
— — h other, and about the tenth 
at one to eac 5 u nth i 
of an inch aſunder. my heſe combs they wear conſtantly, 
in their hair, on one ſicle of their heads. They cut their 
hair with a piece of mineral, hat ped like a flint. Some 
few indeed ef the men wear it long, and tye it up on che 
crown of the head; others ſuffer only a large lock to 
grow on each ſide, which chey tie up in clubs 
. The men go quite naked, except a wrapper over their 
privities, which they faſten up to thei irdle, as they do 
at Mallicolo, or up to the neck b ing, and orna- 
ment that ftring wah ſmall round oe of a pale green 
nephritie ſtone... They wear on their heads black cylin- 


.drical caps, made of {iff coarſe matting, open at top, 


very much like a huſſar's cap. he chiefs ornament 
— — feathers. | They ftretch the flaps of their cars 
cut gut the whole. cartilage or griſtle, 


and, and, hang great numbers of tortoiſe- 
ſhell rings in them, as they do at Tanna. 

"Thedre dreſs of the women gives them a thick zun ſhapes 
and con ſiſts of a petticoat reſembling fringe, about eight 
inches long, juſt dropping below the waiſt: it is made 
of filaments, or ſmall cords, laid thick over one another, 
and faſtened to a long ſtring that is wound ſeveral times 
round che: body. I he outward. filaments of this fringe 
they _ black; the under ones are of à pale yellow. 


By way of - ornament, , | 5x on one fide of the petti- 


coat a few. pear] oyſter-ſh Both ſexes wear tortoife- 
Waal ear- rings, — i and bracelets, above the elbow. 
The women tattow or pus cture themſelves a little in the 
face, generally in three. black ſtrait lines, from the un- 
der lip dewnwards to the chin ; and they carry their in- 
fants an their.baoks.in, a kind of ſatchel. 

Their houſes are lie thok of the people in Friendly | 
Hes. Tbeit chief utenhls.,are made of red clay; they 
ſubſiſt on roots, fiſh, and the bark of trees, They are 
well provided with weapons of offence, as of courſe they 
muſt ſometimes have wars among themſelves, or with 
their neighbours. 
darts, — flings for caſting 


ſtones. Their clubs are 


about two feet and a half —— and of different forms; 


ſome like a ſeythe ; others like a mattock; ſome have a 
head like a hawk, and others have knobs at the end; 
dut they are all neatly made and well poliſhed... IT heir 


wlings. are perfectly 
Lender, round cord, no thi 
a taſſel at one end, a loop at the other and in the middle. 
The ſtanes they throw are of a ſoft ſoap· rock, rubbed 
into the form' of an egg. Theſe exactly fit the loop in 
ket of mat - 

They caſt 


ting, tied round the waiſt for the purpoſe. 


their darts alſo with a ſhort ſtring knotted at one end, 
and looped at the other, as they do at Tanna, called by | 


ſeamen a Becket, and are very dextrous in throwing them. 
Their ſpears are 15 or 20 feet lon ang, blackened over, and 
have a prominence near the middle, caryed ſo as to re- 
ſemble ſomething like a human face. 

Their candes are, in ſome ſort, lik thoſs of the 
Fri Illes; but heavy and e They ate, as it 
were, ble, — of two hulls, made out of two 
large trees, hollowed out, the gunnel raiſed; about two 


. and cloſed at — * end with a kind of hulk | 


bead of the ſame height, The two hulls are ſecured to 


.. about three feet aſundes, Wy ſeveral croſs 
differs from. thoſe of the other edle Ker 


IH: 


” Eko language 
in the South Seas, and their pronuachte is indiſ- 


[Theſe people are fill honed, and not the leaſt ad- 
died to pi are good ſwimmers, and fond 


ſerved among them was N made of 5, polihes 


4 


40 of theſe are faſtened together | 


Theſe. weapons are, clubs, ſpears, | 


—_— 


te td. 


| 


| Some frail memorial ſtill.erected nigh, 
1 
| 


F 
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piece of brown wood, about two inches long, ſhaped like 
a bell, though apparently ſolid, with a rope fixed at the 


in it near the baſe, 


ſmall end. Two holes were made 


and another near the inſertion of the un, all BAY had 


ſome communication with each other, and, by blowi * 
in the uppermoſt, a ſhrill found like whiſtling was formed 
at the other. The inhabitants in general may be deemed 
a friendly, inoffenſive people: they gave captain Cook 
and his ſhip- mates a very welcome and peaceabſe reception, 
addrefling him firſt in a ſhort ſet ſpeech, and then i inviting 
him aſhore ; but they are indolent and deſtitute of curio- 
ſity ; the greater part of them did not move from their 
ſeats when the Europeans paſſed them for the time: 
1 are remarkably graye, ſpeak always in a ferious t tone; 
laughter ſeems to be a ſtranger among them. A ju- 
dicious writer in ſpeakin of this, country ſays, ... 

> Many Indians in ew- Caledonia were ſeen with 
prodigious. thick legs and arms, which, ſeemed to gb af 
fefted with à kind of leptoſy; the ſwelling was found to 
be N bard, but the ſkin was not alike harſh and 
ſcaly in all the fick perſons ; the preternatural expanſion 
of the leg and arm did not appear to be a great inconve- 
nience to thoſe that ſuffered it, and they ſeemed to ſa 
that they felt pain very rarely in it; but in ſome the ail. 
order began to form blotches, which were marks of 2 great 
degree of virulence.” 

Here they depoſit their dead in the. ground, which 
ſeems to be a more judicious manner of diſpoſing of fo 
than that at O- Taheitee, where they ex A them abo 
ground till all the fleſh is perfectly putrihed ; if the __ | 
tality was more conſiderable in that iſland than it is ſup- 
poſed to be, ſuch a cuſtom might have the moſt perniei- 
ous: conſequences, and produce a dreadful epidemical 
diſtemper ; ſuch a diſeaſe as the ſmall-pox, for example, 
if introduced, would go near to depopulate the whole 
country. The grave of a chief, who 155 been flain in 
battle, here reſembled a large mole-hil and was deco- 
rated with ſpears, darts, paddles, &c. 41 {tuck upright 
in the ground round about it. Nothing is more remarka- 

ble in the hiſtory, of mankind, than the general concur- 
rence. of all, nations to erect a Wee e | 
| where their dead are buried, 


For ev'n theſe bones from inſult” to prov 


N 
9 2¹ 21 


With uncouth piles and artleſs f j 2 d, 
Implores the paſſing tribute 8 i 
N Pebergaf was ſhewed a 9 8 whom they 


Fury 'Fea-booma, and ſtyled their areekee, or 0 


but nothing further is known of their government, 


and ſpears. are ornamented with carved work; but 
fetly ſimple, being no other than 2 
3 than, packthread, with | 


DWYER 


4 conſequence, arid ho had come on board 


| 


not ſo much of their religion. 


When captain C606Kk/ firſt handed here he was accom- 
panied by a native, who appeared to be a man of ſome 
E; thip be- 
fore the came to an anchor. The natives aſſembled” in 
great numbers on the beach, led merely by 'coriofity, 
or many had not ſo much as a ſtick in their hands. The 
party, on landing, wete received witk great courteſy, 
and with the ſufprize natural for people to expreſs. at 
ſeeing men and things ſe new and wonderful: The 
captain made preſents to all thoſe whom his companion 
pointed out, but on his going to give a feu beads and 
medals to ſome women who: ſtood behind 2 crowd, 
the chief held his hand, and would not ſuffer him to 
do it. As they prodeeded up a-creek, My. Forſter ſhot a 
duck that flow: — them, which was the firſt uſe which 
theſe. peuple ſaw made of firc-arms: The friendly na- 


| tive begged to have it, and when he landed he told his 


countrymen in what manner it was Killed. From this 
1 learnt that they Were to expect voting | 
from theſe people hut the pt * of viſiting 
country undiſturbed, for hay oe t de ef than good 
nature to beſtow : and, +56; 4m. 20 m, ſays captain Cook, 
«© they exceeded all the nations we had yet met with; 
and although it did not ſatisfy the N nature, it 
at once pleaſed: and leſt our minds at eaſe?” A hatchet 
was net quite ſo valuable as a large ſpike; nail 3 ſmall nails 
were of little or no value, and; beads, looking · glaſles, 
they did not admire. Mahy of the natives came 
1 with perfect confidence, and one of 
kx Pars 1s a yam for a piece of red cloth; they 
admired e ing that bad à red colour, particularly 


The only muſical inſtrument ob- l redigtoth 


hog deg, put did not chooſe: to give any thing 
in exchange. Captain Cook nt the king — 254 
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a gog and a bitch, both youn 0 nearly full own, I gum, and another iving a di U u r 
which may be the means 0 {to cking the OR i ym ig They — ig 6p tr lin — 
that ſpecies of animals; and to Hes. the friendly chief || kind of tree that grows fo large and lofty, that they 
cfore ſpoken of, he gave a ſow and boar pig, in order will meaſure, at 16 inches above the ground, ful! 
provide „if poſible, a flock of domeſtic animals, for || feet. in | girth, and . ſtrait as an arrow, from the 
a nation whoſe inoffenſive charactet ſeemed highly de- || root. to the firſt branehes; many of them will yield 
ſet ing of ſuch a preſent. To enhance their value with 356 feet of ſolid timber, excluſive of the branches. It 
ine Indians, and thereby enduce them to be more care- bears a narrow leaf like the juniper, is generally found 
ful of their ſtock of - hogs, the captain explained to them || in low land, and has a dark-coloured appearance, The 
how many young ones t che female would have at one Aae make their canoes of this tree. 
time, and how ſoon. this would multiply to ſome hun- But among all the trees and ſhrubs, of which there 
reds, No one gr e natives attemp to take the leaft || are many, bearing beautiful flowers, and highly aro- 
| Bulls by ſtealth, but all behaved with the ſtricteſt honeſty. matic, there is not one that produces fruit but there 
Some 27 them Tooks of a, great land to the northward, [| is, 2 plant. worth them all, ing the natives inſtead 
which N called Mingha, the- inhabitants of which of hemp and flax. Of this plant there“ are kg 
Were thei r 2 and very Warlike. They, likewiſe one bearing a: deep red gow; the other a vellow. The 
| pointed Fs A 55 Ichral 1 — or tumulus, where one leapes of both reſemble flags, but the bloſſoms are not 
of their buried, who had been killed fighting [| ſo. large, and their.cluſters are mote'in\ number ww 
in defence of his , by a native of Mingha. The [| make all their clothes of the leaves of this plant, an 
be of a large beef bone, which an officer began alſo all their ſtrings and: cordage, which ate at once 
o pick towards the concluſion of the ſupper, interrupted gloſſy, elaſtic, and ſo ſtrong, that nothing made of 
this converſation the natives talked very loud and earn- hemp can — then. From the ſame, by another 
 effiy to each other, looked. with great furprize, and proceſs, they drm out long; ſlender, ſtrong fibres, 
ſome marks of < digult at the ſtran anger, and at laſt went [White as ſnow, and ſhining as filk';*6f- theſe they make 
AOL altogeth er, by ſigns, that they ſup- their better cloth; and by ſlitting — in proper 
50 5100 it to 45 imb of a man. ke officer endea- breadths, and tying chem togethet, they make their 
Se to. 22 himſelf and his {hip-mates from this fiſhing-nets. This plant 10 =_ row 2 in bo 
EY but, two inſurmountable impediments lay in grounds ; thete is g reaſoh to believe that it would 


His way, Viz. the want of language, and that the natives thrive well in England, and could we tranſ] it be 
Hag * keen. {& quadruped in no. lives. At another ¶ it would be a grünt acquiſition. | = — 
Une * 0 1 — ſn about W Cook and] The only quadrupeds are dogs ind ras 3 but dirs! ate 
ales, ac uainted them, by ver ificant geſtures, I a great mo of birds, and ſome * them ernte 
15 they had. Temes who felted 4 cont pk fleſh, beautiful. ny Hem. 
hich, 25585 had contributed to make them impute ] The numbers inhabitants beam no proportion to the 
1 de anne, . ice to their new friends. This. iſland, the extent of country. T'avai Poenammoo. is, as I faid 
covered in the South-Sea between the tropics, || before, very thinly peopled, conſiſting} chiefly of Wan- 
Es Song unexplored on its ſouth-fide 5 its mine- || derers, but Eahie-nomauwe-is better populated; though 
"tals and vegetables {till remain untouched, "animals it the weſtern fide of this iſland is quite à deſert; and the 
ſhould, ſeem to have none, from the ignorance which the interior parts being ſo mountainous, ſtarte any place is 
ro, to the northward: diſcovered of ſuch as they ſaw. || inhabited but the ſea coafts, Which, on an extent of 
Captain Cook c uſed. the. 9 inſcription to be cut re is ſuppoſed to contain oy about — : 


Ma remarkable tree on the beach, cloſe | | 
| 19 Nene 5 * ne 20 8 up eee | Pe ſtature of the men, i in gegetal, is equal: to — 
ptember e e ny 2 European, tall, but lean, yet exceedingly ftrong 
0 _ I] fetby and well made, and they are particulafly active an 
75 - "| 9 with an uncommon adroitneſs in every thi 


they do; but moſt of their legs ar fender and band 
14 with large knees, owing to the little exerciſe they take, 
I! _ en} ſiting croſs-lepged in confiried ca- 
\ Their, complexioh is à clear mdhogany:browh, 
| divided by a ſtreight four or. fave. leagues broad, and — they are ruther darker in the ſouthern iſtarid. 
Ving nearly north 1 ſouth of each other, betwern || Their hair is blatk and curling, and their teeth extremely 
280 deg..45 min. and 193 deg. 15 min, weſt, longitude, || regular and white. They Bare good faces, Hke Ku- 
nd: dep. 24 min. and 47 deg} 24 min, ſouth. latitude, || ropeans, dark eyes, lips rather thick, and aquiline- noſes. 
| 3nd A + of 2000. miles diſtant from O- Taheitee The Their voice is rough, whey talk loud; . — in —— 
Northern iſland . is called by the natives Eahei-nomauwe, are more rude and unpoliſhed than the-natives 2 
| and that to the ſouth T'avai Poepammoo. r Mats aui ien nne ee 8 N — 
much the ſizeof each other, and together are as large a8 The women ate plain, ack bed git "ants deli 
the iſland of Great Britain; having many ſmall iſlands ey! but their voices are an amy loft and harmoni 
8 ou them. ey were firlt diſcovered by Abel Janſen || ous, and by this they ate chiefly+ diſtinguiſnech, the 
Taſman a Dutcl 2 on the 13th of December 1642. || of both ſexes being nearly ace Wo Th 0 Abs, like 
He coalted' the Eaſtern part, ſtom latitude 34 deg. to || the women of other ceduntties, a'cheefful peviot fo 
43 "deg. and. enterdd the eight which divides the two || the men; and a greater flow of animal Tate | 
iſlands ; but, meeting with a diſagrecable reception «ſl ſexes have the practice of tattewiu g - 7 4 


22 30 . . 
— * Y WW. 2 E A I. A * b. 
"SEALAN D conſiſts. of two large iſlands, 


e natives, as ſoon as he dropped his anchot, he The genkral diefs of the _ of 9d hr ed ty 
4 8 prop er to weigh it again withoutlandings(®! merely a wrapper found the body, k pt from fallin 
ptain Cook vas fix months, coaſting this country, low the waiſt by two ſlips over"! the ſhoulders}! = 
Viz. in the latter end. of - 1769 and beginning: of 1770. before and behind with bone bodk ins. It n mad of 
| He Viſited it again in 17734 and a third time in 1774. || flag-leaves,' and: reſembles a ſhaggy debrzmat! Some 
The ſou 115 is rather barren, but the other is || men, on particular occaſions, wear another piees of this 
| 1 . 1 99 . e latter contains a mountain as . jaar _ "ity which” reaches almoſt to We 
_ High as. the Peak er, The productions are -ground; .* 8 
uch as are A to the South- Sea iſlands. - But The women 5 4 cloak 400 petrieodt of aneg 
ais other vegetable productions, the trees claim no and a bunch of aromatic leaves hanging from à gi 
mall conſideration. Here are foreſts of great extent, between the logs: Some of them wear theif hair erb ed | 
| crowded with trees, the ſtraighteſt, cleaneſt, and largeſt ſhort; others wing about their Goulters, but the men 
_ ever ſeen. They are rather too hard and heavy for tie theirs up- in a bünch on the crown of the head, de- 
maſts; but if they could be.lizhtened by tapping, as It [| corate that bunch with ſeathefv wand ſtick 4 comb be. 
5 robable they might, they would make the fineſt || hind it. Their beards' they wear gut ſhort.”- Both — 
| wakes for ſh (5ppth in the world: they are not unlike and women greaſe their halt, ald frequently wear, u | 
e pitch- pine. There are ſome with a ſcarlet flower, || the cron of their heads, a large bunch of black en | 
Pell adapted to the mill-wright. There are many other tied up round, ſo as to raiſe. their head twice its nature ; 


n of dice; one like the _ | ms} beightz aud hoſt to cover t r — 
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— 
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other, for the care 


Their 


© They declare hoſtilities with 


. . * 
* 
* 0 


| » 
520 A N 
Boch ſexes wear à variety of ornaments, ear-rings, 
necklaces, and anclets. Both men and women bore 
their 
finger; in theſe they wear cloth, feathers, bones of 
large birds, and ſometimes pieces of wood ſtuck through 
them. The women frequently ſtuff in the white down 
of the albatroſs, ſtained with ruddle or oker, which 
ds before and behind, as | as one's fiſt; and, 
ugh) Angus) has av effect. Sometimes 
they hang to their ears, by ſtrings, chizels, or bodkins, 
made of talc, and often the nails or teeth of their de- 
ceaſed relations; bracelets and anclets are made of 
birds bones, ſhells, or any other ſubſtance they can drill 


: 
. — * 


a hole through. The men ſometimes wear round the 


neck, ſuſpended by a ſtring, a piece of green tranſpa- 
rent talc, or whalebone ſhaped like a laurel leaf, and 
with the rude figure of a man carved upon it; and ſome 
wear a feather tnrough their noſtrils.” They live upon 
fiſh, birds, and vegetables. r 

Water is their only liquor; and, having nothing that 
will intoxicate, they are, in this reſpect, the happieſt 
perſons in the world; but, on the other band, ſhould 
their plantations fail, or an unfavourable ſeaſon happen, 
and they accidentally not be provided with a ſufficient 


« 
C 7 _ \ 


dry ſtock, the diſtreſs to ſuch as inhabit the interior parts 
2 country muſt. be-dreadful. This will, in ſome 


meaſure, account for the fear theſe people live in of each 
they take to fortify their villages, and 
for the horrid cuſtom of eating thoſe whom: they kill in 


battle. The head is the only part they do not eat. They 


ſuck the brains, and frequently convert the ſkull to do- 
meſtic purpoſes,. ſuch as to hold water, &c; The way 


they diſpatch their priſoners, is, by knocking them down | 


| 


with their patta-pattoos, and then ripping them up. 
Tbe towns, or hippahs, of theſe people, are all forti- 
fied, Many are built upon eminences near the ſea, and 
ſecured on the land ſide by a bank and ditch, and a high. 
— yore the ditch; and ſome have out-works : 
their 

trees, but are little better than dog-xennels, ſeldom more 
than 20 feet long, 10 broad, and ſix high: their furni- 


ture and utenſils are trifling : their amuſements are ſing- 


ing and dancing; they have three muſical inſtruments, a 


trumpet made of a ſhell, a wooden tube, which has a | 


braying kind of ſound, and a wooden pipe, which yields 
2 noiſe like a child's whiſtle. A top was ſeen here ſhaped | 


28 coarſe as our coarſeſt canvas, though ten times as 

ſtrong, and another as gloſſy as ſilk: the ſhaggy ſort is 

made of flag- leaves, ſplit. into three or four lips, and 
interwoven when dry, leaving a number of ends hanging 
to it on the outſide, eight or nine inches long; and the 
glofly ſort is formed by many threads lying very cloſe one 
way, and a few cr them the other ; but theſe are 
about half an inch aſunder,'ſomewhat like the round pieces 
of cane matting that are by-ſome perſons: placed under the 
diſhes upon tables to ſave the cloth: this ſtuff is prepared 
ſo as to ſhine like ſilk, and is often ſtriped. It is made in 
A frame of the ſize of the cloth, about five feet long and 
four broad. They have adzes and axes made of black 
ſtone, and chiflels of bone, or pieces of jaſper : they have 
likew¾iſe an inſtrument made of a ſharp ſtake, which 
ſerves them at once for plough and ſpa dee. 
fiſhing nets, muſt not be here forgotten: theſe 
make of a kind af graſs, very ſtrong in it's nature, 
their principal nets are ſo large, that they ſeem to be 
the joint work and joint property of a whole town: they 


* 


are generally about ſive fathom deep: they make alſo a 


circular net, extended by two or three hoops, ſeven or 
eight feet in diameter, which they bait at the bottom, and 
leave open at the to ve 
They have a particular and ſingular taſte for carving-: 
they attempt not to ĩmĩtate any thing in nature, but con- 
fine themſelves to a volute or ſpiral, which they v 


F 


Dana 5 


9 


ways, ſingle, double and triple, and with as muc 
—— as if done from mathematical draughts. They 
thus ornament their boats, paddles, arms, tools, and al- 
moſt thing they make; though they have very auk- 
— 1 6 bei ak 1 


a war ſong and a dance 


8 4 9 | 
- wo - 


. — 


ears, and ſtretch the holes till they will admit a 


* 


uſes are huilt on a riſing ground, under a tuft of | 


w COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. Floral 


: : 


in which the women join and attack, with diſtorted fea- 
tures,” hideous ſhouts, rolling eyes, and tongues lolling 
out of their mouths. The heads of their chiefs are cu- 
riouſly tattowed, and ſometimes adorned with a wooden 
comb and feathers, Captain Cook, having expreſſed a 
deſire to ſee their mode of attack and defence, one young 

man mounted a fighting ſtage, which is a platform raiſt 
from the ground, and ſurrounded with a ditch, of which 
they have many large ones on the fides of hills ; and an- 
other went into the ditch : both he that was to-defend the 
place, and he that was to attack it, ſung the war ſong, 
and danced in a frightful manner, working themſelves up 
into a degree of mechanical rage : this done, they-attack- 
ed each other with uncommon. fury. 7 
The perpetual hoſtilities *in which theſe people live, 
owing to there being ſo little land in a ftate of culti- 
vation, have made every village a fort ; and they ſeem 
to have ſtudied more the inſtruments of war than thoſe 
of peace. | a> ab. Be We ES | 
Their miſſile weapon is a lance painted and barbed 
this is Held like a quarter ſtaff, in the middle, and 
thrown with great fury: they likewiſe” ſometimes fight 
with ſhort darts or arrows, and with ſtones, but have 
neither- beams to convey the former, or flings to throw 
the latter : their other weapons are battle-axes, and the 
patta-pattoo, which is made of green tale about a 
foot long, and thick enough to weigh four or five 
pounds. It is formed like a pointed battledore, with 
a ſhort handle and ſharp edges, and deſigned for cloſe 
fighting: through the handle there is a fring to twiſt 
round the hand when the weapon is uſed : the patta- 
pattoo is worn in the girdle, as a conſiderable. mili- 
oY £1 | * 


tary ornament. 2 . 
about them a ſtaff of diſtinction 


The chiefs ca | 
generally the rib of # whale, white as ſnow, arnamented 
round the top with carving, dog-ſkin' and feathers, like 
our ſheriffs halberts ; but ſometimes this ſtaff is merely 
a ſtick, about ſix feet long, adorned in the ſame man- 
2 and inlaid with a ſhell reſembling mother-of - 

The ingenuity of theſe people appears in nothing 
more than their canoes: they are of different ſizes, 
narrow and long, and reſemb much the New- 
England whale- boat. Some of the larger fort ſeem to 
be built chiefly for war, and will contain from 40 to 


near 100 armed men, being near 70 feet long, though 
like the gigs in England, and like them made to ſpin by || not more than five feet broad, and about three feet and 
whipping. g. oo n Ila half in depth: The ſides are made ſtrait, of three 

Tuo or three ſorts of cloth are made in theſe iſlands: 


entire planks, one above another, which reach 8 
the ſhaggy ſort, reſembling a thrummed door-mat, one made of the 


| to end, and are ſewed together by a il 
you 


flax plant, and caulked with the woc ſubſtance of 
the reed- mace. The ſides being ſtrait, ànd the bottom 


| ſharp, they are in form of a wedge. A conſiderable. 


8 


ground. 


number of thwarts or ſeats are laid from gunwale to 
gunwale, in order to ſtrengthen them; anda profuſion 
of earved ornaments decorate the head and ſtern, Which 
project beyond the body, riſing almoſt perpendicularly - 
five or ſix feet above it, are pierced through ànd thioug 
in ſpirals, like fillagree- work, and ate adorned with: 
ſtreamers hanging from them. The aue of their 
beſt boats are alſo carved iti a głoteſquẽ taſte, and orna- 
mented with tufts of white feathers placed upp a black 

re , ah WH4 7 3 1 n 


Theſe boats are Worked by 18 or 20 ſmall light 
paddles, about ſix fert long, neatly made; having an 
oval blade, pointed at the bottom, and gradually loſing 
its oval form in the handle; and the Indians have ſuch 


an adroitneſs and manual dexterity in nſing theſe paddles, 


that zo of them together will keep time ſi exactly, that 
one would think the rowers were actuated by one com- 
mon. ſoul. Sails of "matting fixed upright, between 
two poles, are ſometimes made uſe of; but they can 
make no way with theſe, except right before the wind. 
bY ſing- when rowing, and beat time with 
ir es. 9 eri b CV 4 5 . . ** VR 
The language of New Zealand and O-Taheitee are 
radically the fame, the difference being only provincial. 
| They --worthip a Supreme Being, but believe in 
2 deities, and make offerings of proviſion, 
Dh, brow, ads 7 3 2946 
Ho they bury the dead the Europeans cbuld not 
diſcover; the natives informed them in the norther 


parts, that they bury them in the ground; but in tn 
e qe - ſouthern 
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parts they ſaid; they . threw them into the ſea, | . 


ſouthern ey fa 
tied to a. ſtone, in order to ſink them: this, however, is 


certain, that, when any die, the neareſt ſurviving, rela- 


tions 14 themſelves in a terrible manner, by way of 
ſbewing reſpect, to the defun e. 
he inhabitants of the ſouthern. iſle, T*avai Poenam- 
moo, live, a wandering life, and ſeem to, be under no 
regular kind of government: the head of each. tribe, in- 
deed, is reſpected, and; on ſome occaſions mz 
obedience ;. but thoſe of Eahie-monauwe acknowledge a 
ſovereign, under whom are ſeveral ſubordinate chiefs, to 
whom great reſpect is paid, and by whom juſtice is pro- 
bably adminiſtered ; and it was learned that they poſſeſſed 
their authority by inheritance./. 0 ÞﬀÞ_0_ 
The ſmall ſocieties in the ſouthern iſland have, ſeveral 
_ things in common, particularly their fine clothes and 
fiſhing-nets. Their fine clothes are preſerved in a place 
| by. themſelves, in the middle of their towns, and part of 
their nets are found in almoſt every, houſe ; for, when 
they g0 out to fiſh; they collect theſe parts and join them 
Wehyw 41 {4 44 4 ada | 111 
Though the New Zealanders are more iraſcible than 
the other South Sea iſlanders in general, they are, how- 
ever, leſs immodeſt, having ſome idea of indecency. 
They are as decent and reſerved in their actions as the 
politeſt perſons in Europe. When an overture is made 
to any young woman, the party is given to underſtand, 
that the conſent of friends is N that a ſuitable 
preſent muſt be made; that the conſenting female muſt 
be treated with good manners and delicacy; that no un- 
becoming liberties muſt be taken, and that the day-light 
muſt not be a witneſs of what paſſes between them. An 
agreement thus made is conſidered by them as innocent as 
a marriage ceremonial in England. 
Before Captain Cook, who was 
conciliate the af e nat 
trade with integrity; ſeveral, were killed, and great pains 
taken. It may. not. be improper likewiſe to mention in 


— 


_— 


here in 1769, could 


this place, that Monſieur Marion, who commanded two | 


French: ſhips, was, in 1772, with 28 of his men, murdered 
here. As the ſequel of this affair is ſingular, we ſhall give 
it a place. The carpenters belonging to the unfortunate 
M. Marion's ſhips, were encamped in the woods, under 
the protection of a M. Crozet, with a ſmall party, for 
the purpoſe of making new maſts, &c. bl £1) the news, 
therefore, of Captain Marion and his men being cut off, 
A corporal and four marines were diſpatched to M. Crozet 
to acquaint him with his danger, while ſeveral boats wait- 
ed to receive him, M. Crozet immediately diſpoſed every 
thing, as well as he could, to effect a retreat; but ſoon 
found himfelf in ſight of a Nauen crowd of the na- 
tives, led on by ſeveral chiefs. He directed the four ma- 
ines to be ready to fire at ſuch perſons as he ſhould point 
out, if neceſſity required it, and then ordered all his party 
to ſtrike their tents and retire with their tools to the boats, 
while he adyanced up to one of the chiefs. This man told 
him that M. Marion was killed by another chief, whom 
he named. At this M. Crozet ſtuck a ftake into the 
ground, juſt before the feet of the chief, and bid him ad- 
vance no farther. The boldneſs of the action ſtartled the 
Javage,' which, - bein obſerved by M. Crozet, he inſiſted 
on his commanding, the croud to fit down, which was ac- 


cordingly complied with. He now. walked up and down | 


before the natives, till all his men were in the boat: his 
| ſoldiers were ordered to follow, and himſelf was'the laſt 
. who.embarked. ., Scarce was the boat. put off from the 
more, but the ſavages, began 8 of defiance, and 
three ſtones at him; however, by the exertion of his 
people, he got ſafe on board. This, however, did not 

_ -Intimidate M. | under 2 
ceſſity of - procuring new maſts, he landed again with a 
party, attacked one of their fortifications, and cut a 
breach in it; an armed chief inſtantly 1 into it, 
and was ſhot dead, another ſtepped on the dead body and 
occupied bis place, he likewiſe fell à victim to M. Cro- 
zet's heroiſm, and in like manner fell eight chiefs, who 
| fended, and bravely fell upon this poſt” of 


1 fled, and 
many were pu rſued and killed. n 
| 5 C 
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; honour. 175 reſt, ſeeing their leaders dead, , 
. In ſhort, after this en- 


rozet; completed the repairs of his ſhip, 
tion after a 
4% dz &s | 


without interruption, and proſecuted his voyage, 


„ commands | 


ections of the natives, and bring them to | 


-Crozet, for, finding himſelf under a ne- 
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neaux's: crew. we Hall trelate in the words of a judicious * 
a FE 97 1 Ay (2 Mee, of 4 jagicic Rem 
Ie ferocity of theſe people is very evident from the 


inſtances which have been already 'given! hut more me- 


lancholy ones remain to fix that ch upon them. 
The two ſhips Sade by the captains Cook and 


Furneaux, having parted company off the eafterh coaſt 
of Eaheinowoo, and not happening to join again, cps 2 
tain Furneaux, ſome time after the departure of captain 
Cook, arrived in queen Charlotte's Sound, in Decem- 
ber 1773. Whiſe he lay here, the cutter, in whick 
were two midſhipmen and eight ſeamen," was ſent up a” 
creek to procure wood and water, 'which not returning, 
occaſioned ſome anxiety about their ſafety;* The next 
day an officer was ſent in another boat in ſearch*of them. 
The firſt intimations which they received of the fate of 
their comrades; was the ſight of the rullock- parts of 
the cutter, and ſ6me ſhoes, one of which was known to 
have belonged to a midſhipman who was of tlie party; 
preſently à piece df meat was found; which was at fir 
ſuppoſed; to be ſonie of the ſalted meat belonging to the 
cutter's crew, but on a cloſer examination it was found? 
to be freſh, Several baſkets lay in the beach tied up, 
which they cagerly cut open, and found them to contain 
roaſted fleſh, and fern roots, which ſerved them for Bread? 
on further ſearch many ſhoes were found; and a hand? 
which was immediately known to belong to a fore-caſtle- 
man, it being marked with the initial letters of his name: 
by an verge 7 tattow inſtrument.” Proteeding on- 
ward to the next bay, a at many people appeared on 
the beach, and lies or Far canoes; of posen off 
the boat, they retreated to a ſmall 'ilatid'y on the beach? 
| were two bundles of celery Which had been gathered for 
loading the cutter; a' broken oat Was ſtuck upright in 
the ground, to which the natives had tied their cane. 
They ſearched in vaiti in every part of the beach for 
the cutter, but a ſhocking ſpectacle ſuddenly opened 
upon them. Here were ſcattered the heads, hearts, and 
lungs of ſeveral of the unhappy men who had been mur- 
their 


+ i 
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dered by the natives; and dogs were ſeen devouri e 
|entrails. Hortor chilled 'the failors blood at the fight; 
which urged them to a fierce deſire of revenge. -They: 
fired and killed ſeveral of the ſavages; and deſtroyed all 
the canoes that lay on the bead. 
We ſhall conclude our account of New Zealand wien 
the following curious paſſags˖ 
At Queen Charlotte's Sound, Mr. Banks and r 
Solander going on ſhore in ſearch of natural productions 
of the country, by accident fell in with a very agreeable 
Indian family, which afforded thema better opportunity of 
remarking the perſonal ſubordination among theſe people, 
than had before offered. The principal perſons were u widow; 


LW 


was mourning for her huſband with” tears of blood, -ao< 
{ cording to their cuſtom; and the child; by the death t 
its father, was become proprietor of a diſtrict of land- 
The mother and the ſon were ſitting upon mats; and the 
reſt of the family, to the number of 16 or 17, of both 
ſexes, ſat round them in the open air, for they did noe 
appear to have any Houſe; or other ſhelter from the 
weather, the inclemencies of which euſtom had probably 
enabled them to endure without any laſting 'inconvents - 
ence. Their whole behaviour was affable,” obliging} 
and unſuſpicious. © They preſerited each perſon wich 
fiſh, and a brand of fire to dreſs it; and preſſed _ 
many times to ſtay till the morning, which they wou 
have done had they not expected the'ſhip to- fails 559 
The firſt inhabitants ſeen in Duſky Bay were a man 
and two women. The man ſtood with a battle- ar, or 
club, in his hand, on the rocky point of an iſland, and 
| called to captain Cook, and ſome more Who were paſſing 
near him in*a boat. The women were behind him, 
each with a long ſpear in her hand. His ſalutation was 
anſwered in the anguage of O-Taheitee; tayo barre maiz 
<« friend come hither ;” he did not, howeverz/ftir- from 
his poſt, but held a long ſpeech;”"frequently' fwioging 
round his club, on which be Teaned at other times I 
captain landed on the rock alone; great ſigns of fear 
were conſpi cuous in che poor native ; however; he ſtood 
firm on the ſame ſpot. The captain went up to him, 
and embraced him according to the cuſtom of the country, 
joining noſes, by which token of amity all appre- 
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and a pretty boy about ten years old. The widos, 


ſuppoſed to be his wives, the cauſe of which could not 


Akt 


Nerious preſents that were made the man, hatchets and lay their hands in Gern prevalent in all thät "came on 
7 | —— wh dow and at laft leave || which they were i ignomibiou RY Ms of the floop. 


| them out droppi with, o 
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. - og ** or war, for he fignified! chat ne s 
; ing on an Eteleon en 1 S g td employ 


7 "i 27 gl s as an' offerilive” Tue mam gave 4 
73 4 conver- very ſeronz proof of Hit courk foe- ater havitig: (ew. 
by ther party? | ſeveral muſkets fired in his nde, he'becime -defitous- 
y far the of diſtharging one Himſelf,” Which Pein complied with, 

7 renewed the young woman, Who Was ſu ppoſed to be his duugberre 
articles that [|| fell proſtrate on the ptoitid: beine Him, and entrested 
&, except hic, With the ftrönget murks ef fat 0e deft from bie 
return for which th ; purpdle, but in vain ; he diſchar the piete with: the” 
r and wea 2 e firmneſs, 150 it three or four time. 

| ol EE ich their ſpea 5575 A New-Zealarider cume on board the Reſolution "OR 
A good u now ciabliſhed, &d, the Bp ſhe lay in Quttn' Chatforte's Sound, Witt his fon and! 
rene dem dne cult daughter; they were introduced into the cabin, where 
higheſt taſte of che country z their Hair was | capexin Cook gave bit rity little preſeris, and dre! 

to the prov, of their 85 and anointed the boy in one of his own' White ſhirts: the boy was fo 
e oil or greaſe; white feathers "were fuck in | overjoyed at his finery p Arey nothing could confine him to 
I fillets of white feathers all round || the ca in, be muſt 2 bo. * 58 countrymen on the 
m 
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deck; chis puerile vanity however ſerved, for the firſt 
time Pin. to make acq ſusinted with miSfortune. 
An old he-goat that walked the Rooks: to the great terror 
of all the New-Zealanders; conceived 4 eaprieious kind 
of diſlike to the hilticrous figure of poor Khoaa, which 
was the boy's name, who'was loſt in the ample folds of 
his ſhirt, and aukwardly trotted about with perfect ſelfl- 
ſt the —— were on 8 a ſudden ren. complacency. The fturdy mountaineer aſſailed the youth, 
aroſe. between the man and the two women, who were and railing imſelf on his Kine legs; With one butt of 
his head made the beau meaſute his length on the deck 3 


I gueſſed at ʒ however, the women received a the boy bellowed out his tribul#tions ſo loudly, that his 
exulting conqueror was proceeding to further chaſtiſe- 


ſtruck the man, and then began to weep... The next || ment, when the people who were ſpectators — 
and young ap put an end to the unequal conflia. The wnha 

t before he went on board he broke of A ſmall | Khoaa's pride was nom humbled in the duſt; bis 1100 

nch from a and walked on with it in his | was beſmeared with dirt, and in this woeful plight he 
the ſhip's fide with it ſeveral times: funk into the cabin, feelingly telling his misfortune by 
repeat a kind of ſpeech or prayer, || his tears; the ftern father, © unuſed to the melting 
AVE 1 cadences, and to be metri- mood,” was enraged to ſee the meftimable preſent be- 
as a poem, which laſted two or three grimed with filth, and in the ungovernable ſally of his 
he threw the branch into the anger, be ſtowed many hearty blows on the poor ſufferer. 
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1 a _patta-pattoo, e he drew his 
> It was a — 3 of a fiſh bone. kw 
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| 22 and went a vas I This manner of de- Happil y this tragical Mick produced no laſting ill- eon 
livering c 


ſolemn r making peace, is practiſed || ſequences, for theſhirt was waſhed, and brought to its 
by all nations in the * appears from the teſti- former purity, and What is more, the boy was waſhed 
y the men, 15 the girl i} all over, moſt probably for the firſt time in his life; 
dad a ſpear in theit — thing they ſaw excited || but the provident father dreading another miſehance to 
their curioſity: they — particularly plea to Jearn || the echo veſtment, carefully rolled ic up, and 
the uſe of chairs, and chat they might be removed from off his own dre ſs, made 2 bündle of it, in which 
place 10 place, but it was not le to x their atten- placed all the prefents that he and his ſon had received. 
tion to any one thing for a ſingle moment. Of all the e difpsfition to ſteal and ſectete every thing they eould 


ſtill conti 55 * moſt valuable in his « eyes board the ſhip deen | Charlotte's Sound; ſeverul of 
> never would fu; out of his hands Mer them were aieres d in conve yi — . 4 variety of 
had once laid hold on em, whereas many other || things that lay convenient! 


them behind him. They prevailed on to || They felt the Cue weipht o which this — 
eat any thing ; at length the — pulled out a little bag, || ment brought on them, 55 their iraſeible temper, im- 
and — OLA GO: deal of ce 8 put in his patient of receiving Indignities however merited, took 
with which || fire at ſuch treat ent; o that one of them utterel 
to anoint captain Cook's hair; but this |} threats, and made Violent peftures in bis canoe. One 
honour was declined, on account of its ae odour time a woman ſtole a jacket from one of che faflers, 
noſe : however, 58 kindne wg f the girl [| and conveyed it to yourlg New-Zealander.. The owner 
y.exerciſed on painter, fading tl the ſtolen goods upon him, bock - away! his p 
for with a tuft of feathers which — the oil, ſhe | pe] 77 Without ceremony, for which de recvived 
plentifully bedewed his locks, 5 12 time an ac- ral blowy with the At, Which the ſailor with great 1 
tante was cultivated with a few more of the natives, nature paſſed by, We der to j6cularity'; but as 
ſeemed to be the only inhabitants on this part of be was, N le, Ne "Wis faluted 'with 
country. Theſe coveted the polſcifion of every thing | ſeveral Nen thrown ät Rim by - the New-Teu- 
are Fo or could lay gras hands on, 1 55 muſkets, |} lander ; ; 155 W t than che ſpirit 6f 4 feattian could 
would not ＋ hoy 8. J ; to. dread 182 ke theref; 5 returned, and began to attack the 
| A den! in the Engliſh manner of boxing, and preſently 
1 obliged im to. r off With 2 - ahd bloody 
ez i they bad || noſe. boj, about: rs of age, Was prevailed 
| P 0 40 5 t 4 15 If Mt „at which he 
X 212357 8 75 ces at firſt; a dene — 


Wine bein 1 hs upon the table 
hey ous en e he "rolifiied ie ell hat 

urec 75 was continwall licki —＋* ot defired to have 
1 another, Which 1 f like theſe potatiens 

| begin. 5 * Far 8, ſpirits, = gp” bn ran with 

1} great_volu PUR. de Capeted about the tibia, inſiſted on 

{| having the captain's boat:eloak Which lay on à chair, 
a an W pig. ns og ien "he Wal Gefred ehe 


th Tale 


bottles, and this requeſt fikewiſe che.” On 
n 
deck 


weht our of che can Highly feed 
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deck he ſaw ſome of the ſervants ldin linen which Ii in len and yet are formed of a fin | 
bad. been hung out, to dry, and. i t V ſeized. on head ng, god. re are very much raiſed tb ſhelter he 
| a table-cloth ;. but. this being taken from $766 his paſſion [| within from arrows, which is done by hap ta end 
| _ roſe. very. bigb; he ſtamped, threatened, then grumbled, Jof the boat towards the enemy. Their canoes: deco- 
or rather grunted awhile, and: at laſt became ſo ſulſen rated with carved Yo, | ind, 7 on by I * 
that he would not . ward ; this boy. was. avery juſt || rowers. Wr . 1995 g 
- Gmple. of the impatient temper of cheſo le, Among || The 'offenfive \ weapons of Gel 0 ple are, lances | | 
the natives who viſited. the ſhip, ſeveral had very ex- bows and arrows, Mints gs, and long fticks and 
«five. countenances, particularly ſome old men with || the quarter ſtaff. "They Rave alle jelds tb defer 285 0 
grey. and white beards, and ſome. young megr with great || ſelves. Theſe offenſive and defenſive | weapons, their den. 
1 of buſhy hair, which hung wildly over their || trous management of them,” and their Boldnefz im at- 
| 5. and: increaſed their natural fayage looks. What tacking, is a ds PIR wr: by are 
is very extraordinary, the enquiries after Tupia, and the ieee g - Se 
concern ſhewn for his death, when captain Cook Viſited BO © nnen INE ARINLS 
them in the Reſolution, were. more earneſt and empha- 555 eee 8 x e T. XI. „ ort Roms gi 
tical here than at O-Taheitee :- ſo ES had this man's Il}. er eee Lit e g de | 
- ſuperior knowledge, and his abilities to converſe in their * EW .H © 1 1 A N D. ny” _ * 
language, rendered him valuable and * even by a 1 en — 
el. a ſtate of barbariſm : e th the ca veel Ne HOLLAND: is OR to be me la 
city. with which he was (endowed, which had nd in the um befſe, extending 2000 8 Re 


- Cultivated no further than the ſimplici 
manners extended, he was 


of his 5 
tter valif for leading the 
N into a ftate of civilization fimilar to 
8 of his own country, than their more enlightened 
friends. They appear to live in a 
2 of hoſpitality with each other, from the following 
_ circumſtance which happened in Queen Charlotte's 
Sound: a. family of the natives was on board the Reſo- 
- Jution, when a 1 — double canoe, well manned, 

peared making to the ſhip. from the northward. Thi 
natives on board, with earneſtneſs fignified, © 
- thoſe that were approac were enemies, and were 
very im — with the — acy to fire upon them, and 
the head of the family jumped on ihe” . Which 
ſtood on * quarter deck, and with a ftick made a 
number of warlike motions, and then addreſſed thoſe in 
the canoe very vehemently but ſolemnly, at the ſame 
time brandiſhing a large hatchet; of green nephritic ſtone, 
-which till then he had concealed: the canoe,, however, 
- approached, without ſeeming to notice this harangue, 
and the declaimer was at length prevailed on to be ſent. 
It was then the other party's turn to ſpeak, and one in 
per canoe pronounced a lon and well- articulated 
ſpeech, with Kar 5 of cadences. He appeared by 
turns to queſtion, to boaſt, to threaten, to challenge, 
and to on. Abs: ſometimes. he would run on in a 
moderate tone, then all at once break out into violent 
_  exclamations;, after which he made ſhort, pauſes i in.order 
to recover his breath: having finiſhed his oration, he 
was invited to come on board by the captain: he ſeemed 
at firſt to heſitate, as * Aifieuſtful, but his natural) 
ntl . ſoon diſperſed his fears; he aſcended the fide 


0 7 traded. 9 the greateſt: e 
Notwit ee e of enmity 185 had been 
exchanged between theſe two Alder, of Indians, b 
ſaluted each other very cordially with the uſual 5 
cation of noſas; or, as the ſailors expreſſed it, they 
noſed each other: the ſame chmpliment was alſo. Kb. to 
every perſon on the quarter: deck — theſe w. 1 0 


ſtrangers. in the canoe came From. x44 oppoſ ſite 


— 
1 


phate for  iron-wares. 


rpetual | 


and was ſoon. followed by all his party, 
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xs tt of. three lar ſeveral 
T al. 1 — 1 of, have ang FA New 
1105 New: Hanover. Wn y were merel: coaſted 10 


and are therefore but imperfectiy known. - 
mountainous, but have a romantic eie 50 


.ance, and. are ſituated 3n,5.deg; Haug 
From the 9 people 1 ans 
hitants ar 


weſt long. 
th ſed to a 

A 27m PP W go almoſt naked, orna 
bel braces wear Wear e 


I. 


black and woolly 
ment W Wh: 


_— 
— — — — — — 
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RE their necks, — rings whey. * noles. .. 1h 
live chiefly. on vsgetables, and are idolators in p. 
| Their canoes ue loog and arten, Jams? Ic 5 


firſt who, ſaw, the eaſt coaſt, which happened in" 28 

The ſouthern parts are Tow and level ed parts 
| hilly, but diyetfified'with woods and Kea Of timbets 

trees, there at but two ſorts : the largeſt is che 


190 TM rr tha wt bick 0 the 08 5 
Their ſt F Fr . 
but e % and 15 715 bh that 4 C 
hand may gi Am aboye th 
elbows 7 fa in PIT 0 1 
aka e pn and 125 1 5 4 
| NANCES, ATE Wye 995 yo r their” v6 120 off 
| remarkably oft and ae 5 
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d| 5 N a. man! EL NCD 1 Ocun 
| 510 noſes: Ky ESTI ; 
en eral 1 5 5 oe TOO 
Lis obli is mou pen,: 
breath SR be 1200 4 1 Ours. fr 


length, 11 1410 ſquare furface exceeding that of Eu 
The nottli-weſt and fouth coaſts. were ce Be tho 
Spaniards in the r7th' century,” but ca Rapp Cook wis the 


| m 
tree, which N all over the 5775 it yields a | > \ 
red gum, an the wood is' heavy, hard and dark coloure 
like the Jignuim vite, with narrow leaves,” Ie thafe er 

righ Ph nw 


the ern 85 he other grows' tall and u 


bling the ſomething like the live 

The wo A. 0 of this“ tree is * and ha 

theſe, there are trees, having a"foft batk, 

off, the ſame that is uſed | Ir cuſking of Ri peo 
Eaſt Indies. e "of 


Here are palms of three 6 „ kind of 
a ſcrt of fig plum; trees, rr, th à red 1 
re plants 9 of vatious s Kinds, a a fro ng bard 
rals, &c. Fm 
4 Of quadrupeds there are ſeveral, We 4 "could 
not be caught, nq defcription | can be x them. 


They ſeem to be of the, wolf, polecat," Re 2 Find. 
"There are oats, but no tame, ahimals, except doy 
They have the opolſum, | A creature” with 7 mem b | 
bag near the ſtomach, in Which it conceals 5 carti 
its young, when apprehenſive of danger Ha 
Alſo a remarkable animal, J the * 20 of A 
called a Kang ho ſome of 4 Ie il} we; 
of 80 8005 and are not e 2a 
fleſh of a hare, but better flavou 8 Ate 
various Kinds, innumefable inſects and] many ſorts ins 
Lins hor? ve 


The le do not to. be live 
oem to und A el the cul = 
ir 3 
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heir complexion-js chocglate — 7 
Jerable, their teeth are white: and eve 15 
dug ther Boe finge it Thor, is n; atural 


5 1 ey 


9 5 


ſome r, keep 
&: 
nl Show ar | 
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re I og 


] Ji os 1555 d 15 9 55 
and 3. f 1 bait plaijed 


jad ome ws Gay 


is general 
and Wade and the white in 
their. thighs, 


their Que 
bave 3 alſo in pw cars, 
in chem. On. their bod ape wy deat, pe fears in 1 0 
ler th trap me blunt inffrum 

5 ee $ of 2 Hecke dead. FR 
vels, ſcarce big 
make fires, with which they 


2.6 woes pure one round 


and another acroſs their forcheads. They 


beben huts are mean 11 
their families, and here th 
are almoſt ſmoke-drige at 
of bark, to hold 215 W a bag, made like a cabbage 
net, to carry their whole , ys, hic conſiſts of 
our _ hooks, darts, and 6" li & ets. They princi- 
tables and fi. To produce fire they 
—_— 3 ſoft dry wood, one | 2 round ſtick/ of 
NE 2 nine inches long, the other piece 

round piece they fn ape into 
and make a hole in the flat piece. In this bole they twirl 
ins le i he truce as we do a cho- 


ate mill, preffing it down' in the hole, till it fires. 
e the 125 fire in leſs than two minutes, oy 
-J the Tmalleſt 

8 


4 


increaſe it wi ith sftonihin 


Rus a 


by be fanned into a flame. 


wall run on 


d; which den dry as « fubble, 


with I 12 and did incredible miſchief. 
42 5 e ſpears and lances of di ferent kinds, 
e with bone and barbed, the 


7228 vf er e are 2 with à hard reſin, which 


3 — them Ke, ns c. E er their entrance into 


one point, and ſome 


as the way ug che Ba. hey throw thefe with 
non, ſti e have Iikæwiſe bows and arrows, 
q 8 Tm ſhicld, and a ſword _reſenibling 4 ſeymitar. 


an 9 242 > et fixed at their ends, 
a of har Fane they ver Famed could nor r 
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wooden mallets, and a 
8857 For poliſhiſig they make 
of a N Kg,” which N 
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do Wadern 7 Pay 


re: e with ee to buyin ying ep them honeſt: 


er 5 purloin N. re- 
wiſhed to it 
ed to ker no value ny chin A 
o og gin to ease, 
Hey. Nor do \ they 
he 
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tches upon be | 
| Feviſe : whether they 
two: below. their, knees, one like e ſaſh qver | 


büt no orniments, were ſeen | 


to bold * 


eir utenſils are a veſſel made 


* 
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conteſt, they would fever com 
heed the Europeans could b. n | 
connection with them, How it 
ſo few inhabitants, is not cafy to 
are N by each other in cone | 

food, whether ſwept off by famine, or their in- 
creaſe prevented by particular cauſe, cannot be at 

reſent determined. MR they have wars amongſt them 
$ evident by Nerf wespons; but what gives riſe to theſe 
wats, ot what is the conſequence: of them, cannot be af 
certained. up“ 
10 corroborate” what hath already been faid, and « 

fatther information and entertainment to the reader, we 

mall conclude our account of this country with the fol: 


| them,” and; after the 
| hear endugh to 1 5 
weans form the le 

| happens. that there are 


tefts For 


flat: one | 


„ could not,“ 
and, || courage, and being very unwilling chat boſtilities mo 


E they 
ll wo N15 oak 1 in a little dry graſs, f 
ind and, without an viſible fire | 


1 eldeſt upon 
the' * 


| his comrade another. ' 


<p 4p ng ade mae; an : ie ade | 
To fame, 


f ſhatp: We obſery 


lowing. curious particulars. | 
When cap tain Cook fHirſt landed at Botany Bay, ſo 

called from th the reat quantity of plants which the gen- 

tlerhen collected thete, 34 deg- ſouth, 152 deg. 


min. eaſt. two of the nag came down, Each arme 


with à lane about ten feet long, and à ſhort flick | 
which. appeared to be uſed as a machi = to affiſt him in 
eee it. They ſeemed determined to defend theit 
coaft, though the 7 arty that landed were 40 in number. 

ys captain Cook, „büt adinire their 


commence with ſuch inequality of force between 'us 
ordered the boat to lie upon her dars. We then pirlied 
by i gns for about a quarter of an hour, and to beſpeak | 
eir good-will, I threw' them nails, ' beads,” and other 
. which they took up and ſeemed to be well pleaſed 
Wich, I then made figns that I wanted water, and by 
all the means that I could deviſe, endeavoured to con- 
vince them that we would do them no harm. They now 
wayed to us, and I was willing to interpret i it as = 
vitation; but upon our putting the boat in, t 
again to oppoſe us. One appeared to be a out Wer 
19 or 20, and the other a man of middle age. As 1 had 
[ones no other reſource,” I fired ere between 18 8 | 
Upon the rt, the youn ro a bundle of 
Boers rac e RE be in an 
inſtant, he ſnatched them up again with great By 
A ſtone was then thrown'at us, upon which T ordered a 
muſket to be fired with {mall ſhot, which ſtruck the 
the legs, and he immediately ran to one of 
which was diftant about 100 yards. T now 
hoped that dur conteſt was over, and we immediately 
landed: but we had ſcarcely left the beat, when he 
returned; and we then perceived that he had left the 
rock, oniy to fetch a ſhield or target for his defence. 
As ſoon as he came up, he threw a lance at us, and 
Fey fell where we flood thick- 
eft, but happily hi _— A third muſket with ſmall 
ſhot" was then fired' at th upon which one of ed. 
threw another lance, and immediately | ran away. 
If we had E we might probably have taken o 
ot. them; but Mr. Banks ſu ing that the lances 
ght be poiſoned, I thought it hot prudent to venture 
ineo che woods. We "repaired immediately to the huts, 
in oße of Which we found ſome children, who had 
hidden bene? behind a ſhield my Tome bark: we 
peeped at t left them in their retreat, without 
their eg toe they had been Acer and Arg 
threw into the houſe When we went away, ſo 
[hope a of cloth, 3 +1 — 1 one as "hich » = 
h wou us the -will of the inhabitants 
when they ſho Would rn: a lances we found ! ing 
about, we took away with us, to the number of a 
50. were, from ſix to fifteen feet long, and al 
of them had four prongs in the matiner of 2 fiſh-gig, 
each of which "was pointed with fiſh bone, and very 
5 that they were ſmeared with 2 
viſeous ſubſtance of à green colour, which favoured' the 
opinion of their being poiſoned, though we afterwards 
diſcovered chat Þ wa e They appeared by the 
"ſea-weed chat was found ſticking to hin, to have Weed 


0! 55780 | Fuſed in ſtrikin 


Ja n the | 
10 ca. 


5 Upon ergchining the canoes that 
we found them to be the worſt we 

2. were between 12 and 14 feet long, 
bark of 'a tree in one piece, Which 9 

and tied 'up at” one 15 the middle 
Ricks; which were placed 'acroſs 


20 55 gunwale as thwarts,” But this 
offs * by an-univerſal 
deter, 
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parts in which th ined pet 

parts in which this iriſect had thus formed a 9 
bore 


terror, - created by the experience which they had had of 
the effect of fire artis, not only by the fmal! ſhot Which 
had been difcharged at the two champions, but likewife 
by the number of birds which they bad ſeen Eifled by 
means of guns. Here way ſeen a tree, the fruit of Which, 
in colour and ſhape,” reſembled a cherry. There are but 
two. kinds of timber- wood here, both of which are as 
large, or larger, than the Engliſh oak, and one of them 
has net a very different appearance: This is the fame 
2 the reddiſh gum like fanguis draconis, and the 
We is heavy, hard, and dark-coloured, like hgnum 
vitz. The other grows tall ang. trait, ſomething like 
tho pine; and the wood of this, which has ſome Tefem- 
blanee to the live oak of America, is atfo hard and heavy. 


There are a few ſhrubs, and ſeveral kinds of the palm; 


| 


mangroves alfo grow in great plenty near the head of the 
— 4 The country in general, ny as it was obſerved, 
is level, low, and woody. The woods abound with birds 
of exquiſite beauty, particularly of the parrot kind : here 
are alſo crows, RAP the fame as thofe in England. 
About the head of the b ur, where there are large flats 
of ſand and mud, there is great plenty of water- fowl, 
moſt of which are ſpecies ety unknown. One of 
the moſt remarkable was black and white, much larger 
than a ſwan, and in ſhape fomewhat refembling a pelican. 
On theſe banks of ſand and mud there are great quanti- 
ties of oyſters, muſcles, © cockles, and other ſhell-fiſh, 
which ſeem ns the principal ſuoſiſtence of the inhabi- 


tants, who go into ſhoal water with their little canoes, and | 


piek them out with their hands. "They were not obſerved 
to eat any of them raw, nor do they always go on ſhore 
to dreſs them, for they have frequently fires in their canoes 
for that purpoſe, They do not, however, fubſift wholly 
upon this food, for they catch 2 variety of other fin, 
ſome. of which: they ſtrike with tiger, and ſome ey 
take with hook and line. All the inhabitants were ftar 

Raked; they did not appear to be numerous, or to live 


rle 
date at their huts, and the places th 


| 


by. 


| 


| denly truck againſt a coral rock, and became immoveable, 


| the dawn of the day land appeared at eight l. 


perforated all the twigs, and h 
pith, occupied the pipe which had conta 


and in which they ſwarmed in amazing numbers, 


leaves and flowers, and appeared to be in as a 05 


parts conceals ſhoals, that ſuddenly project from the thor 


and rocks that riſe abruptly” like a pyramid fram the Bars © 


A 
tom, for an extent of 22 deg. of latitude, more th 

1300 miles, Off Cape Tribulation; which lies 16 deg 
fix min. ſouth latitude ; 246 deg. 39 min. eaſt longſtade 
our intrepid, and hitherto - proſperous ee yer 

nearly eſcaped the miſeries of ſhipwreck; On the 10t 
of June, 1770, at eleyen o'clock at night, the ſhip ſud- 


* 


againſt the Crags of Ku. rock upon * N ſhe 22 TE 


+ 


cauſed fo violent a concuflion that it was with the. beim 


N 


difficulty any one on board could ſtand on bis legs... A 


17 12 


% 


ſtance, without any ifland in the intermediate 


1 which they might be ſet on ſhare by the hoats, an 
afterwards proceed to the main, if the f ip ſhould go 
ieces ; the wind, however, died away, till it became 


his beard long and mu ; the woman's hair was cropped 


thort, and both were 
ward is Hervey's Bay, in which was found a true man- 


groye, ſuch as grows in the Weſt- Indies, and the firſt of 


the kind met with in thefe ſeas. In the branches of this 
mangrove are” 0 of a remarkable kind of ant, 
as green as graſs. * Whey the branches were diſturbed, 
they eame out in great numbers, and uniſhed the offen- 
der by a much ſharper bite than the ſame kind of animal 
is elſewyhere known to give. Upon theſe mangroves were 
alſo ſeen ſmall green caterpillars in great numbers: their 
foreheads were Hick fet with hairs, and they were ranged 
upon the leaves fide by fide like a file of ſoldiers, to the 
number of 20 or 30 tögether. On touching them, rhe 
hair on their bodies was found to have the Fate of a 
nettle, and gave a much more acute, thau h a le dura- 
ble pain. More northwardly was found a ſpecies of the 
buſtard, as large as 2 turkey, one of which weighed 17 
pounds and an half. It was generally agreed, by the 

gentlemen who ate of it, to be the beſt bird they had 
| taſted'finee” they left England, and in honour” of it they 
called the inlet Buſtard Bay. It lies in latitude 24 deg, 


| 


work; three of the pumps, however, were kept going, - 
tip righted; but by Yup 1 
ſider Was imagi 


4 min. 151 dep. 42 min. eaſt. Here are * $ in great 
A and A kinds ; among others the 4 
mer oyſter, and abundance of ſmall pearf oyſters. 
_ "Thirſty Sound, 22 deg. 10 min. ſouth; 150 deg. 18 
min. eaft, Upon the branches of gum trees here were 
found ants neſts, made of clay, as big as 2 buſhel, 
fomething like thoſe deſcribed in Sir Hans Sloan's Natu- 
ral Hiſtory of Jamaica, Vol. II. page 221, tab. 253, 
dut not pA ſmooth.” ' The ants which inhabited thele 
neſts were ſmall, and their bodies white. On anothet 
| ſpecies of the tree was found a ſmall black ant, which 
+ . 155 8 


- 


arms would ſcarcely furniſh the means of ſubſiſten 


anticipated, not as an earneſt of deliyerance, but as 
deftruQion 


re 
and terminate, moſt probably, in the deſtruction of eye: 
foul by the hands of each other; but if any ſhould fur- 
vive the fats of the thip, a fate yet more melanchc 
awaited them: without any laſting ot effeQtual de fene 
againſt the natives, in a country where even nets and fin 


there they would be condemned to languiſh out the x: 


„ 


mainder of life in a deſolate wilderneſs, without the 7 
ad 


ſeffion, or even hope, of any domeſtic comfart, and 
off from all commerce with mankind, except the natly 
ſavages who prowled the deſert, and who ire, perkidps 
ſome. of the moſt rude and unciyilized upon the & Fe 
To thoſe only who have waited In a fave of fuch Ty! 
Dence, death has approached in all his wilde@ terrors. 
Every one ſaw his own 

tenances of his companions. About twenty minytes aft 


ten o'clock the ſhip floated; and was heaved into de 


k # = 


water. It was ſome comfort to find that ſhe did not now 
| admit 


b R 


hore 
+ 


ſenſations pitured in . | 


# 


* 
EN 
1 SET did 


ES de þ : 80 | L 
ati E Ol and \tati 0 mind 1 or more _ thro our pla an l 
ef 'E Mee Nl Reva bot lad 4550 1 had age th 5 | 


her rake jo p20 when 


| | png exclamations, or frantic geſtures, were to be || ing to the ſkirts 


vrt 50. iv dh 4 M AMY HRT EW ?- Nei Gin 40 nk 0 © Cent: S947 ar whit 


A NEW. COMPLETE; exareM OF oA wal 


Kerri an dane. upon the We towards it even While, their anchors were out, and 
N 2705 IG upon the babe t knowing, that if by any accident, to which an almoſt 
5 oY nine 1 water in the 72 Ma. continual tempeſt expoſed themz they ſhould not hold, 
15 12 uiſh their labour, but be the wk 55 beard myſt, in a few minutes, inevitably, y 
ut having, now. N ex- n n hy leak it was found that the 


A hope of ſucceeding: ree more planks were much 


hours 
2 them could Work . e of theſe, breaches was vety extraordi- 


at faſt. they; began 


eg the. pump 8 more SHDN hag, or fx minutes We ther, and 2 1 for there, Nas not a 4 to be ſeen, but all was: 
moo 


ing N . they threw themlelves;down, [| as 
3 "+ pon the 


Mg af the whole d been cut away by an in- 
eck, though: ; a 3 of water, Was running 99 2 f 


the timbers had not happily. been very 


When thoſe who them, had worked their: ſbip ;; and yer, further, their preſervation depended on a 
and were ex aufted i in their turn, they threw. them-. circumftance. ſtill more 2 —— ble. One of the holes, 
ves down in the lame: manner, the others ſtarting Which. was big, enough to have ſunk the veſlel if eight 
28 ain 55 ewed. EL labour. t eleven o'clock 4 pumps had been inceſſantly worked inſtead of three, 
FR th the fea ſpringing FF the ſbip was got under Was, in a great, meaſute, p ugged up, by a Fragment of 
ful, and ſtood for the land. The exact bsi of the || the, rock, which, after havin made the ch aſm, was. 
Teak could not be dilcoxeted, and therefore it vr mas im- broken off, and left. ſticking in it: ſo that the water, 
9 5 to ſtop it. Within, and i it was a8 impoſh e to Which at firſt . had gained upon the pu 2 was what 
ntinue that ied: x; nou, by which the pumps had came in at the interſtices, between the ſtone and the 
In this e bappy | edges of the whole that receiyed.. 42 N pieces of 
45 Was 5 2 A ny * Iled 8 10 5 the ſhip; the fothering , likewiſe, which had m their way be⸗ 
fail, on which, a || tween. the timbers, were found, in a great meaſure, to 
ed ſmall, and mixed I} ſtop. thoſe parts, of the leak. which e ſtone had left 
toge! was. Abd down in apes pg as lightly as [| open. 
9185 and over this the dung of ſheep, and other filth 1 the full = of danger, which. they had 3 
was ſpread; when ide fail was thus pi epared, it was was not known till the ſhip arrived at Batavia, and was 
uled under the ſhip's bottom by 2— Which N it || hove down; for on examining her bottom it was found 
5 © and Iden it came under 85 ion to be in a worſe condition than was apprehended. The. 
which Grtied in the Water, carried i in with it the oakllam | falſe keel was all gone to within 29,f feet. of\the ſtern- poſt; 


r it from the. pumps, between three or, four ihches ] cloſe, it. would have. PR + mpokble. to. — ſaved the 
ale d Reeceeded 


And wool from the ſurface of the fail, Which in other the main keel was conſiderably injured. in many places ; 


the Water "WAS not ſulkciently eg to walh off. ws reat quantity of the ſheathing was torn olf, and. feve= 
This plication ſucceeded. ſo happily, that one pump 1855 were much dam two of them, and. the 
82 to reduce the Water from the Teak : and fo ſul- | half of a third, under the main channel, near, the keel, 
Sf 555 are mankind of ſudden j joy Wn, ever ſo partially | were, for the length of fix feet, ſo.worn, that they were 
reheved from imminent danger, that ſcarcely greater not above the eighth part of an inch thick, and here the 
CNY nfport could have been felt, if they hay} been arrived | worms had. made their way 25 uite into the timbers ; yet in 
rt, than this relief occaſioned. At ſix in the even- | this condition ſhe had. ſailed © many hundred leagues, 
* the ſhip Was brought to an anchor for the night, in where nayigation is. as dan SOPs as in any part of the 
7, fathom water, at the diſtance of ſeven leagues. from world. How much 5 . on Cs eſcape; by 
e ſhore, and e one from the ledge of rocks, upon which being i 119 52 that ſo conſiderab pet of the bottom 
had fruck. , The next evening ſhe came to an anchor of the Thip was thinner than the ſole 75 a ſhoe, and that 
rithin two miles of the ſhore, no harbour having been || every life on board depended upon ſo light and fra 15 | 
iſcovered, The "day following was more propitious, [| "E's between * and the 1 volat le ble cen | 
| harbour was diſcovered about two. leagues: to leeward, If : 


off execllently adapted to the purpoſe fer which, it was 


wanted ; and what was no leſs fortunate than remarkable, 15 3 > tar * c r. x1. = & on = 
oy whole courſe of the voyage no place had been ſeen |} . A FAR” . | 
ich would have afforded the tame relief to the ſhip in 15 Com IF N E 7 8 U 5 N E, Y 


the ſituation ſhe then was. Three whole days intervened a 
2 a favourable wing : aroſe to carry them into their T HI 8 country 1 from a equator to * * 
RE haven, 4 which time they found leiſure and in- twelfth degree of of ſouth latitude, and from 131 to 
. to reflect, that there was nothing but a lock of || 150 deg. caſt long in one part it does not appear to 
between them and deſtruction. | be above 50 miles 1 bead It was firſt viſited by an Eu- 

"Ik remarkable, that the ſea-breezes blew freſh all this ropean ſhip in 1529. Saavedra, a Portugueſe, who made 
time, and it was calm only while the ſhip lay upon the || the diſcovery of the north-weſt part of this country, 
= except once; and even the gale that at len z} called it Terra e Papuas. Van Schouten, a Dutch 
her to the ſhore, would certainly, have beaten diſcoverer, gave the name of New-Guinea to its ſouth- 

t pieces, if it had blown whilft ſhe. had been fo — weſtern part. Roggewein alſo touched here, and before 
At length theſe buffeted heroes ſat their impa- him Dampier, iſ anuary, 1700. Captain Cook made 


Wt on land, after having given the greateſt poſhble || the coaſt of New-Guinea, in latitude 6 955 15 min. 


f of a manly, 11 75 1595 


rmneſs;_ Fl fays captain || longitude 1 3 deg, caſt, on the 3d of Se „and 
&« upon this occaſion I muſt obſerye, both in juſ- landed in 


„accompanied by 1. Banks, 


tice xd gratitude to the ſhip's company, and the gentle- doctor Solander, nine of the ſhip's. crew, _ ' cn 


0 1 on board, that although, in the midſt of our diſtreſs, I well a d, and leaving two ſeamen to take care of the 
ery one emed to have a juſt ſenſe of his danger, yet no || boat a anced ſome little. way up the 1 3 but com- 
of a thick wood, they judged it prudent 

rd or ſeen ; every one. appeared to have the moſt per- |} to proceed no Other, left they ſhould 27 into an am- 
Leck po flefion of his mind, and every one exerted himſelf [| buſcade of the natives, and their retreat to the boat be 
© the wont "with a quiet and patient perſeverance, || cut off, Having, advanced about a quarter of a mile from 
equally diftant, from the tumultuous Voice of terror, and the boat, three Indians ruſhed out of the wood with a 
ny inaaivi 'of. deſpair,” - "Their change of hideous ſhout; they threw their darts, and ſhowed. ſuch 


bly felt i in every breaſt, They had ſailed no leſs fruQion of of theſe cople, returne to the boat, as they 
5 without once having a e out of the 171 no intention þ xcibly,1 to.invade their country, either 
ans heaving ie lead, even for a Fa 17 95 ch per- Fung ene t etites or. curioſit: „and it was — 
haps never 2 tA other vel hey had been | 1050 one upon friendly terms. S they 
Ie lels than three mont $ entang led among "Thoals and | 1 * po 05 they rowed along the 
Ib, that every moment t threatened them With 1 n 4 ſame appearance as the N Caen 
fr fly paſh the night at anchor within hear- and, th r. 
requen JFaming icht at ap r. cir hair cropped 
rg of the ſurge t that broke over dem, Jorpgtiges driving any 26h edges 12; * VEG, : 
** 


8 5 | now viſ le i in every. countenance, for it was || a hoſtile diſpoſition, that the party, to prevent the de- 
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a Werne ent eee en, in a eirble round it; after having gazed ed for ſun time; 
: in 60 1 1 " 4 * 5 H * Di 8 * 2180 3.» | - N : : . "7 m a g r ſamie 

1 a 8 E OT. XIII. e eee ene of the Indians ſuddenly jumped out of his proa, 

's "> LA 8 $4 = » 14 4 14 ( 
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5 L 24 - 10 LH Mets, + ſwam to the ſhip and 1 £ 
x 12 . une Acne TAs ferns! tan up the ſide like a vat; As 
unc onde 5 the Equator aid bine Trop. | foo. he. gl Keel e the male de r dow 


| | | | 1,09, 151002:59% 1 upon it, and burſt into a violent ft then 
1. I M E, O, or Vork Iſland, is about 20 leagues Hartes up moat all over gr io pag 2 rar 
: diſtant from O-Taheitee, weſt⸗ north - weſt. It whatever he could lay his hands on, but without ſucdeſt 
was firſt diſcovered by captain Wallis in July 76. for being ſtark naked it was impoſſible. to ſectete his 
2. O-Heteroa, 22 deg. 27 min. ſouth; 150 deg,47 min. || booty. The ſeamen put him on a jacket and trowſe 
weſt, is 13 miles in circuit. It does not ſhoot out into || which produced great merriment, for he had all the 4. 
high peaks like the other iſlands, but is more even and tures of a monkey newly drefled; "Bread was given = 
uniform, divided into ſmall hillocks. It is neither popu- || which he ate with a verocious appetite; and after 2 
lous nor fertile. The natives are hoſtile, armed with || played a thouſand antic tricks, he leaped orerboard clad in 
lances, dreſſed in ſtriped cloth; their heads decorated with || his new apparel, and ſwam back to. his a. Theſe 
feathers,” and their habit a ſhort jacket reaching to their people are! tall, well-proportioned, and — aa linibed ; 
knees. The whole is girded with a yellow faith, Which {|| their ſfkin is a bright copper colour; their features 10 
paſſes round the neck, is croſſed upon the breaſt, and {| and their countenances exhibitet) a mixture of intrepidi 
gathered round the waiſt. 00097 ee eee, and chearfulneſs that is ver ſtriking; th "AY 
3. Hervey Iſland, diſcovered by captain Cook, Sep- black hair; ſome had 4 Ts. ſome on 1 
tember 23, 1773, who gave it that name in honour sf || and others, nothing more than 3 fall tuſt at che ws 
the earl of Briſtol; it is a low iſland, latitude: 19 deg! {| of the chin. They were all: ark. naked,cxcepe their 
8 min. ſouth, longitude 1 58 deg. 54 min. weſt. ornaments, which conſiſted of ſhells very prettily. diſpo- 
4. Palmerſton Iſland;'Jongitude 163 deg. 10 min. weſt, {| ſed. and ſtrung together ; "theſe they. wear round — 
latitude 18 deg. 4 min. ſou tin. J If necks; Wriſts, and Waits. All their ears wers bored? 
F. Savage Ifland, 19 deg. 1 min: ſouth, 169 deg. 37 en 17 4 


but they had f or namens int voy lt nb ati-a 7 
min. weſt. On captain Cook's landing here, June 1774; {| „ 1 7 7 A $8 . N oy” fk 1 
the natives attacked his er great fury: every pff 8 e 5 
ſible intimation of good will was given them, but with- [| //) Yo oth roiegs as 2hle ee 
out any effect; a dart or ſpear was thrown by one of the A. nau erg Readers we ide ime. deff will be 
natives, which grazed captain Cook's ſhoulder : a: party || | greatly. entertained. uith an account of the 10 Curious 
which had been poſted on a rock to ſecure a retreat in Particulars, reſpeRing” the. Natives of the, South-$e 
caſe of an attack, ſaw it abſolutely: neceſſary" to fire on Hande, tobe, failed on bogrdithe (European ſhips, 7 
the natives, to reſcue their commander, and thoſe who || me .of wbem came 10 Kurape, wwe Pall Here pos 
were with him, from deſtruction. This prevented others -- them withithe, beſt account, we, cd obtgine.4 1 
coming down from the heights,” and abated the ardour of |} . + w 0 bo a, N 3 
thoſe who were engaged; whether any of the Indians] AMON the natives who aſſociated m ft withehe gen- 
were hurt could not be perceived. This diſpoſition: ot tlemen of the Endeavourgn 1769, was one name d.Tupi A ; 
the natives, as well as the iſland. furniſhing no port, de- he had. beeg the; firſt miniſter. of -Qbexea, when her power 
termined captain Cook to leave it. The conduct and Was at its height; he was, alſo the chief tahowas, a ie 
aſpect of theſe iſlanders, who came down with the fury of EE 


t 


of the iſland, and of courſe well fkilled in the religion 
wild bears, led him to name this ſpot Savage Iſand. his country 3; to Which he, added a knowledge of navi 
©: 6. Iſlands of Danger. I hree iflands were ſo. called by || gation, and an acquaintance with the number and ſitua- 
commodore Byron, having rocks and broken ground be- tion of the neighbouring iſlands When the ſhip was 
tween them; and being ſo low that a ſhip may be cloſe in ¶ about to leavę the iſland, he begged to accompany. the 
with them before they are ſeen. Their ſituation is dif- gentlemen on their voyage, which requeſt was rradily 
ferently laid down by commodore Byron and captain ¶complied with, 28 by means of a perſen ſo intelligent 
Cook; the former placing them in longitude 12 deg. and accompliſhed, much information concerning the 
33 min. ſouth; latitude: 167 deg. 47 min. weſt; and the || cuſtoms and manners of theſe people might be obtained; 
—— 10 deg. 51 min. 163 deg. 43 min. The ſouth- he therefore went on board, attended by; a boy about 13 
eaſtermoſt of theſe iſlands is about three leagues-in length: || Years of age, his ſervant, named. Tayeto. When the 
between the extreme points, from both which a reef runs i ſhip weighed, anchor the Indians on board. took their 
out, upon which the ſea breaks to a tremendous! height; leaves, and wept with a decent and ſilent ſorrow, in 
upon the north-weſt and weſt ſides innumerable rocks and which there was ſomething extremely ſtriking and tender. 
ſhoals ſtretch near two leagues into the ſea, and are ex- | The people in the canoes, on the contrary, ſeemed to 
tremely dangerous. The iſlands have a fertile and beau- vie with, each other in the loudneſs of their lamenta-- . 
tiful- appearance, and ſwarm with people. The great tions, in which there was, perhaps, more affectation than 
danger to Which the ſhips were expoſed: prevented: the || real concern. Tupia ſuftained | himſelf in this ſcene 
commodore from going aſhore, and making any further With a firmneſs and reſolution truly admirable. He wept 
diſcoveries concerning theſe ſecluded ſpots.” | 2 0 7 If indeed, but the effort that he made to conceal his tears, 
J. Duke of York's Iſland lies in- latitude 8 deg. 4r || concurred with them to do him hofiour. He ſent his laſt 
min. ſouth; longitude 173 deg. 3 min. weſt. | It is near || prefent to Potomai, a favourite miſtreſs of one of the 
30 miles incircumference, and uninhabited: a dreadful ſea || chiefs, and then went with Mr. Banks to. the maſt- 
breaks upon almoſt every part of the coaſt, and no ſound- head, waving to the canoes as long as they continued in 
ings could be found. It was firſt diſcovered by commo- cht. „ bur ni 44 io La „ en at or for 
dore Byron, June 21, 1765, and according to all pro- When the Endeavour arrived within fix leagues: of 
bability-neverireceived a human footitep before that time. || Huahine, it fell calm, Tupia then addreſſed a prayer 
' 'The boats laſided with great difficulty, and procured about with much fetvour, 8, Tane, ara, mai, Fer ora 
200 cocoa· nuts, which, circumſtanced as the crews were, mai matai, which ſignißes ( Tane, (the God of his 
was an ineſtimable treaſure. et eee [IDO DE place of Worſhip) ſend to me, or come to me, 
3. Turtle Iſlands fo called by captain Cook, who firſt with à fair wind hut his prayer not immediately prov, 
viſited it, on account of the great number of turtles that Inge ectual, he ſaid, W oor eede Waow, J am angry. nf 
were ſeen here. It lies n latitude 19 deg. 48 min. ſouth; On his arrival, at Huahine he repaired. to an adjatent 
longitude 198. deg. 2 min. welt. FFF morai, and returned thanks to Tane for his faſe paſſage, 
9. Byron's Iſland lies in latitude 1 deg. 18 min. ſouth; whom he preſented with two handkerchiefs, and ſome 
190 deg. 653 min. eaſt longitude. It was firſt diſcovered other trifles 3. and. the ſurgeon who attended him he pre- 
by commodore Byron, July 3, 1965, but he could not ſented with a hg. VE 
800 on ſhore, or procure any refreſſiments, there being Nothing could be more 896 than the friendly 
no part favourable for a ſhip to anchor. This iſland is diſpoſition which, this kind bt adopted European dif- 
| ſuppoſed to be about fourleagues in length? It was very covered in the further progreſs of the en as 
populous, for as ſoon as the ſhip came in * the na- his health. continued, he was of the moſt eſſential ſervice, 
tives,, to the number of above 1000, afſembled on the: as he ſpoke. the language generally underftood at all the 
beach / and more than 60 canoes, or proas, 
the-ſhoreg; and made towards it, and . range 


off rom || iſlands in the South-Sea Where the Endeayour touched, 
DE. 


themſelves, Hand was extremely affiduous: in removing the appreh 


1 i 
ſions * 


bs 


al A NEW COMBLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY... | 
bons af the natives camcerning their wonderful 4] gardens, and various domeſtic animals, in great variety 


cuaciliating theit cunficenee and good-will. and abundance.” Above all; he is ſuid to have valued that 
— that the ip had veaghed the e 'coaſt of Gr | hoſpitality*that was here exerciſed, with an air of ſinceri 
and scquaintace. As he faw no — 


„ 


3 11 — 


Fouth-Wales, about eleten months from leaving O-Te- 
deitre, Tupia's beatth began to decline; and ſtrong ap- apprehended” the people gave every thing ae receiv- 
aces ofthe ſea-ſeutvy were viſible on his body; ail the tag any return. He 'prefently took oceaſion to et the 
relief Which landing on that inhoſpitable country could || Dutch underſtand, that in bis country he was a chief, and 
tender him was obtained, an he was eutitely unaccuſtomed || char be had Undertaben this with his friends for 
to the manner of life on baard a ſhip; and the diet on fo |} his own \pleafure, In viſies, at table, and in walking, 
lang + popage be very different from his former food, ¶ he endeavoured imitate the manners of his new friends: 
his had ly. decayed ; but a ſhort refidence || As NM. de Bug inville had not taben bim with him on 
8 and ſubſiſtung chieſly on tho „ E { his firſt viſit to the governot, he ãmagined that he was left 
country, contributed very mus 2 behind on account of his knees being bent inwards, and 
when the ſhip ave at Hatavia two month after, Th with greater ſimplicity thaw good ſenſe he applied to ſome 
health was in a very dech Rate, having à bilious dif- { fatlors to get upon them, imagining; by that means, they 
—.— for which:he —— refuſed xo take any medi- would beforced”-into's ſtrait direction. He was very 
|: Refore he landed he was quite lifelefs, and ex- earneſt to know n 7 — . 
y dejected, but he no fooner entered the town than where he then was. ** i 
ſeemed to 9 th a new ſoul. The houſes, [ At Batavia, the” delight which he Ann his firſt - 
carriages, ſtreets, F and a multiplicity of other | rival, from the ſight of the that preſented them - 
all new, whi him at once, pro- | ſelves, might operate, in ſome degree, as an antidote in 
duced an eſſect like the T and feoret power that is the poiſon of the climate; hut during the latter part of 
imagi ned of he O Tabeitian boy, his their ſtay there, he fell fick, and continued ill a conſider- 
A Vonder and delight; in the moſt able time durin the remainder of the voyage, but his 
extravagant manner; he danced along the ſtreet in a kind readineſs in taking phyic was equal to a man born at 
of ecſtaſy,” examining every — with a reſtleſs and Paris. When be ever ſpoke of via afterwards, he 
eager curiofity. One of the which Tupia [j always called ĩt enoue mate, the land that kills... 
remarked, was the various dreſſes of the paſſing multi- This Indian, during two years in which he reſided in 
tude, Toncerning which be made many enquiffes; and France, does not appear to haye done much credit to his 
ben he was told ene in this plaee where people of || country ; at the end of that time he could only utter a 
any different rations" Were aſſembled, every one wore ſew words of the language: which indocile diſpoſition 
— bit of his dyn "country, | he defired* that he might M. de Bougainville excuſes, with great ingenuity and 
donform to the cuſtom, and in that of O-FTahei- {| apparent reaſon, by obſerving, that“ he vas at leaſt thirty 
tee. He had not been above a weck on ſhore, befbre of age; that his memory had never been exerciſed 
the baneful influence of the e had operated power- fore in any kind of ſtudy; nor had his mind ever been 
fully on his ſhattered” conftitutior.' After the flow of employed at all. He was, as he obſerves, totally different 
ſpirits which the novelties of che place psd u upon || from an Italian; an Engliſhman, or a German, who can, 
„ he funk om a ſudden, and grey every day || in a year's time, ſpeak à French jargon. tolerably well; 
3 too ws ſeincd with an inflam- but theſe have @ ſimilar grammar; their moral, phyſical, 
political, and ſocial ideas are the fame, and all expreſſed 
by certain words in their language as they are in French; 
ö they have, therefore, nothing more than a tranſlation to 
. fx in their memories, which memories have been exer- 
ciſed from their very in The O- Taheitian man, 


on the contrary, having only a ſmall number of ideas, 
relative, om the one hand, to the moſt ſimple and limited 
| ſociety,” and, on the other, ta wants, which are reduced 
| to'rhe-fmalleſt number polhble, he would have, firſt of 


— — with the urmeſt Tolicitude: In about ten 
days afterwards the poor Indian boy Tayeto died, and 
Tup funk at once Wien the lofs A vin and farvived | 

him only a day or two, for he loved him with the ten- 


derneſs of i They had both made great progrefs 5 it were, to create a world of new ideas, in a mind 
in che Engliſh language, in which they" mere Ss, a0 a. as indolent as his body z/ and this previous work muſt be 
fifted by Mr. Green'th ease. en T was | done before he can bome ſo far as to adapt to them the 


ſeized with the fatal diforder,” as if certain of his ap- | words of an European ge, by which they are ex- 
ing diffoldtion," he frequently fail to thoſe about ö preſſed. But Avtourou ſeems to have kept very much 
„ tynn mate dee, © my" friends, I am dying.“ He below the ſtandard, which his — rt pleads 
— — that were offered to him; but Tupfa he was not required to furpaſs, for ho really Was not 
4 with extreme bitter- | able, aſter two years. inſtruction, to trapflate- lu O-Ta- 


himfelf up to grief, regretemg 
of heart, that ba lere His ban country. 610 3 heitian ideas, few and fimple as they were, into French. 
* A. I This Itinerant embarked at Rochelle in 1%, on 
lie to is. country turn wi ulla pain, 4 12927 | board the Briſſon, which was to carry him to the Iſle of 
- Anddragg'd at each remove a lepgeh'n'd chain. —Þf France, from whence, by'order of the French miniſtry, 


© When he heard of Ta gettext was qi nan: | he was to be ſent by the intergdantto-hisnative country; 
folable, frequently Theywere || and, ; for this purpoſe,” M. de Bougainville informs us, 
both buried in ng S * ne > Suech was the that he gave 1,500}; ſterling (a third part of his whole 
much to be regretted | end of this \ intelligent a and friendly | fortune) towards the equipment of the ſhip intended for 
Indian. 1 | this navigation. But notwithſtanding theſe endeavours 

"When A. de Bougairiille was prepuri to fail, Ereti, ¶ to reſtore the adventurous O- Taheitian to his country and 
2 chief, came on board to take zn afeFtonate leave'of connections, de had not reached them when in 
By ge He brou ht with bin a man whom Cook was there in 1774; and; Mr.-Forkter ſays, . 
he preſented to the nder, ' giving g hic to underſtand died of the ſmall- pox. 
(hat his name was Actoureu, and that he deſited to ac- { - Whilt che Reſolution and Abbes yas Mechina, 
company chem on their voya He ben p preſented him |{ in Se n young men of the iſland vo- 
to each of che officers Mee telling them that it party ofeces to take their for England with 
was one of his friends whom he entruſted ith thoſe who { _ . he ſingled but one, ua was between 17 
were likewiſe his friends. After this fare wel was over, || and — IP — O-Hedidee; or, according 
Tren returned to his cance, in which was a young and | . abine was his proper name, and the 
handſome girl, whom. Aotourou went to embrace. He other an — which he had taken, Ct who 

her th pearls which de had in his ears, kiſſed ders the cuſtoms of thoſe iflands, ſrom ſome one with w 
and returned on board he ſhip. ECAC | ——— give — en.nee- 


The firſt European ſerttlement ha ME :. de Bougainville | Mahine. pony Ns wn rm erg war 


touched at after Jeavin O2Taheites, was Boers, in the {| near relation of 
Motyccas. The fur of Notourot: vas . Noll, the donqueror of feveral adjacent ones. le is deſcribed 
at ſeeing men dr the e . . 

ues. ; | | WY 4:45 ver K NA | er "tt? ; 
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to; ina 
| to feaſt on part of a dolphin, 


taſted much 


few words Ace ſame time, which were thought 1 to 
mort prayer. Hę per 


fixed principles of religion, and that a kind 
nial worfhip takes place among them. When they, : ar- 


but he frequently expreſſed his pity, 


He was not like Fupia, ſo much a maſter of their lan- 


às will be related 8 


He ſaid he wou 


_ ſeen and viſit 


which he remembered the names perfectly well, in the | 


of manners that endeared biiti t6 every ons on board the 
ſhip. The object which captai | 
tempiation was, to determine, with unqueſtionable cet. 
— 12 whe 1 a ſouthern continent did exiſt or not, 

or that purpoſe he was waiting for the atrival of 
bs 


ſummer ale in that hemiſ 2 Th 13 

is purpoſe the captain ; hol his | 

land. At the firſt putting out to 9 lab vine £7: bin end 
ſelf mych affecte with dhe fea-lie knels, 

the Lay of the ſhip, which he ha = NO A ome 

ttle While, however, Fir Kb = 

Pour at) 


ht "which happened'to 2 1 e 
bes to eat without having e ack dectari F chat it 
better 1 raw: Fs was; the refore, | re, yo "wit 
— of fea- water, in which, he dip morſels as 
n a fauce, and ate them with — Ft alternhtely 
biting into a ball of mahie, or®four bread-fruit paſte, 2 
ſtead of bread : before he: ſat down tg his meal he lep 
rated a little morſel of he fiſh,” and a bit of the m. 
as an offering to Eatua, or the Divinity ; provouncing a 


formed the ſame ceremony t two — 
n a raw piece ce of ſhark. ; F m 
„ that his country 1 have 
of ceremo- 


after, when he dined 
theſe inſtances, it ſee 


rived at New. Zealand, the 'wretched condition of the 
natives of that country led the 'Bolabolan' youth, to draw 
a compariſon very favourable to his qwtr tropical iſfands ; 
bil 10 bn — 
a variety of articles of which the New-Zealanders were 
ignorant, which contributed greatly to the enjoyment of 
his countrymen. He diſtributed the roots of yams to 
thoſe who viſited the ſhip, and always accompanied the 
Captain when went to plant or ſow a piece of ground. 


guage as to converſe freely with them, but he ſoon un- 
ood them much better than any one on board, from 
the great analogy of their diale& to his own. His ſenſi- 
bility was much excited at fon them eat human fleſh, 
Ering left this country, 
the ſummer being then cy the captain directed 
his courſe to the — and on the 12th of Decem- 
ber came in 62 deg. of Jatitude. Mahine had expreſſed 
His ſurprize at ſeveral little ſnow and Hail ſhowers on 
the preceding days, ſuch phænomena being-utterly un- 
known in his country; The appearance of white ftones, 
which melted in his hand, was altogether miraculous in 
his eyes; and though pains were taken to explain to him 
that cold was the Saule of their formation, his ideas on 
— ſubject did not ſeem to be very clear. On this day 
Tall of ſnow ſurprifed him ſtill more than ever; 

and, wn Peer — 


confideration of its fingular qualities, 
call it the white rain, when he got 


back to his own country. 
deg. of latitude, he was ſtruck with aſtoniſhment at 


feeing a very large piece of floating ice, which obſtructed 
entirely any geo advances of the ſhip towards the 
ſouth: this gave him pleaſure, as he took it for 


in Cook then had in con- 


he el 


| propipted Rim 
. great e ae of" curiofiti 
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| unknown. 


| may home; but, ſays captain. Cook, as I eogld'y 
Two days after, in about 65 
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tircle; where the ſun ſcarce funk below the lia — © 
ahine was truck with the greateſt aftonifhment' at this 
appearance, and ld ſcarcely believe his ſenſes; al 
the endeavours uſed to explain it to him miſcartied, and 
he aſſured the gentlemen that he deſpaired: 1 7 
lief among his country ens. when M ſhould 0. bac 1 
recount ad er of 'congealed'rain, and of perpett 


gon the In ihe one e 6578 
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Sor, af- 
| and as this.charaRter 1. 60 onft 7. 
| 97 0 Atlends, his. cu e 
ex { Big ho had "RM"? 90 1 5 12 
himſelf thers Be Hal ts | 
from ths g i} ma plades Wherk 
he had tbiiched on the v 5 ne Was cobvin 
would give bi "weight 5 ſequence f Ts Hed i 
had acquired ſuch a variety "of new ideas, 
many diſtant and unknown c 45 eie 
fuaded he, fhould attract their itten 0.5 at 70 5 
the profj peRt of being careſſed by every body, iN: 
intimhate "th fuch See Fs $' as theſe” FR 
pean navigators were. held” to *. his 735 ption of thelt 
cali bi and making uſe of their arms for s diverſion; 
xalted bim, in his own. ideas, to the higheſt degree” of 
quence = nor. were 1 expectations of 4 frien 
reception at all diſappo inted. The ft time of hls got 
ore he recs 9 ſeveral. of his. telations,' Ad ar- 
cu filter, named Teioa, one of the prettieſt Wo- 
men on the whole iſland, who was married to one of the 
better claſs of people, a tall, well-made man, named 
Noona. Mahine now laid aſe his European dreſs, and 
put on an elegant new cloth veſtment, which his friends 
im with. Fhis change in his apparel was 
obſerved to give him a degree of 92 which a natu- 
ral predilection for native manners is apt to inſpire in 
every breaſt. He had not been a fortnight at O-Taheitee 
before he married 4a 47 e of Touperree, a chief of 
the diſtrict of Motavai nfortunately the ceremony, 
which was performed on this occaſion, was not obſerved 
by any of the ſhip's company, who could convey any 
kind of idea of it: a midſhi man, indeed, who was 
| preſent, reported, that' a num er 'of ceremonies were 
performed which were extremely curious, but coul# nat 
relate any one of them, ſo that this intereſting particular, 
reſpecting the manners of theſe people, remains entirely 
' Mahine embarked with captain Cook for 
Huahine, leaying, it ſhould feem, his new-married lady 
at O- Taheitee, Br no further mention.is,made of her: 


He would willingly have proceeded for England, had he 
had the feaſt hopes given him of ever returning to ers 


iſe, or even ſuppoſe, that more Engliſh ſhips would 
nt to theſe iſlands, our faithful companion, Oedider, 
choſe to remain in his native cduntry; but he leſt us 
with a regret fully demonſtrative of the eſteem be, bort 
us. When I was repeatedly queſtioned about returning, 


land. ' It was with difliculty that he'could be perſuaded 
to believe that it was only freſh water, until he was ſhewn 
ſome congealed in à caſk on the deck. He ftill, how- 
ever, declared, that he would call this © the white | 


_ of diſti uiſhing it from all the reſt. 
f pr — at Negz-Zeslind, 2 number of little 


lender twigs, which he carefully tied in = bundle, and 
made uſe of inſtead of a journal: for every iſland he had 
after his departure from the Society- 
Hands, he ha ſelected: 'a little twigs ſo that bis collec- 
tion, by this time, amounted to about nine or ten, of 


— 4 — 


1 


ſame order as he pad ſeen them; and the white land,” or 
Whennua teatea, was the laſt, He enquired: frequently 


6— 


y to EB land, and formed a ſeparate bundle of them, 
which he ffudied with care as the frft. The gentlemen 
on board took the opportunity of this dreary traverſe to 

prove themſelves in the knowledge of his language, 
and reviſed, n the whole vocabulary which 
they had compiled at the Society-Iftands, by which means 


— — 
— 
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I ſometimes gave ſuch anſwets as left them hopes. Oe- 
didee would inſtantly catch at this, take me on one ſide, 
and aſk me over again. In ſhort, I have not words to 
deſcribe the anguiſh that appeared in this young SAN 
breaſt when he went away. He looked up at the ſhip, 
burft into tears, and then ſunk down into the canoe.” 
Juſt as he was going out of the ſhip, he aſked captain 
Cook to tatou ſome parou for him, in order to ſhew the 
\commanders of any other ſhips ,which might ſtop there. 
The captain complied with his requeſt, gave him a cer- 
tificate of the time he had been on board, and recom- 
mended him to the notice of thoſe who might touch there. 
after him. 


Omai, or, as he is , improperly called, Omiah, is ' 


SY many other countries they ſhould' meet with in their native of Ulietea, or Raietea, one of the Sociery-Iflands; 


he embarked at Huahine, with captain Furneaux, on 
board the Adventure, i in September 1773, and the two 
ſhips ſeparating in a ſtorm on the coaſt 4 "New-Zealand' 
a few months. afterwards, the Yoya of the Adventure- 
was brought to a much, earlier concluſion, than that of 


the Relolütion, for ſhe arrived at Sp ithead the 14th of 


July following. This 


uired a fund of uſeful knowledge concerning 
e In a week's time they abe de antarctie 
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by the people of Balabola, 
or protry of that . 
He was 2 ip for fi 

m Ae, his colour being of a d 
5 or one of the oil jeg and both Mr. 
orfter and captain Cook agree i! thinking him 20 proper 
ample of the inhabitants of theſe iland Wit gt 'relpeRt to 
periotal beauty; "however, they are, both, of opinion, 
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of his companions in 11 and 8 man A of 
a quick perception, and a livel appears, 

however, to have been treated, A he. +eſide here, 
rather as a faſhionable exhibition than as a rational being. 
No attention ſeems to have been paid to the enriching 
his mind with uſeful knowledge, ſuch as might have ren- 
* him a W 9882 to his OD on his 


| patrons 
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His -noble patron 1 5 
jeſty at Rem, and, of hob, his l 
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S the ati FEY for. the diſcovery of 
A a ſouthern continent greatly attracted the ee 
of the learned and curious, we ſhall be rather 
ample i E our account A them. _ 

preparations for the v every thing ne- 

3 was procured. Which A 2 055 7 ing vo 

every requiſite ſtep was taken which foreſight could ſug- 

geſt, and all difficulties that might happen was provided 

againſt with as much care as human precaution could 
furniſh. | 

Excluſive of proper ſhips,” able, ſeamen, and. excellent 


| officers, 5 learned and ingenious gentlemen were 
en in ie particularly _ 
Mx. William R | "MILE painter. 
1. gs e Forer Foſter, 1 hn | , 
rge Fo ſon to 
13 r= oleh * 1. Naturaliſt 
8 | ** 4 | | 
Mr: Wile Wie,” nn 2 
Mr. William Bates, lors. 


Theſe were, according to their ref; 
to make drawings of every thing curious ind 3 
to ſearch into objects of natural hiſtory, to enter into 
philoſophical diſquiſitions and enquiries, to make aſtro- 
nemical obſervations, &c. &c. in the various places 


which they might diſcover. 
this expedition, were the 


The ſloops employed upon 
Reſolution and Adventure, the former commanded by 
captain Cook, and the latter by captain Furneaux, who 
was ordered to 4 1 at ſubordinately to cap- 
tain Cook during his vo 
The two veſſels filled foo from Plymouth Sound July : 
1772, and arrived at the Cape of' Good Ho © 
>th of October enſuing, n the 22d of 8 
roceeded on their Voyage, directing their courſe. to 
the ſouth, and on the 10th of the following December 
ſaw the firſt aries ae e * e 
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This firſt — was A very (OM maſs, but they —_— 


ſaw another, much larger: this prodigious body Was 
2000 feet long, 400 broad, and about 200 in height. We 


are told, according. to the experiments of Boyle and Mai- 


ran, chat a volume of ice beats a proportion to ſea water, 
as,10 to 9; hence, b the laws of hydroſtatics, the vo- 
lume of ice which — — above the — of the water is 

to that which ſinks below it, as one to nine. Let us 
ſuppoſe 7 that this piece of ice was entirely of 


2 regular figure, its depth beneath the water muſt hen 


| Cubic feet of ice. 


have been 1800 feet, and its Whole beight 2000 feet, 
and allowing its length and breadth as beforementioned,, 
the whole maſs muſt. have contained 160,000,000, of 
The above is. according to Mr. For- 


. 


1 


is Wi . the eee took the opportunity 


ſter's account; but Mr. Wales, aſtronomer on board the 
Reſolution, ſays in his remarks on this account, The 
experiments above referred to were made with real ſolid 
and compact ice; whereas, that of which their maſs was 
compoſed, was light and porous, being chiefly ſnow and 
ſalt⸗ water frozen together, and bears not perhaps a 
P Ar to the weight of ſalt - water, n has 
of five to fix, or fix to ſeven at the utmoſt.” 

On the 12th of December they paſſed by ſix more ice 
iſlands, ſome of them near two miles in circuit and 60 
feet high. And yet (ſays captain Cook) ſuch. was the 
force and is, of the waves, that the ſea broke quite 
over them his exhibited a vie which fot a feẽ mo- 
ments was pleaſing to the eye, but when we reflected on 
the danger, the mind was filled with horror. For were 
a ſhip to get againſt the weather fide of one of theſe 
iſlands when the ſea runs high, ſhe would be daſhed 

ieces in a moment,” On the 14th, they were toppe: 
y an immenſe field of low ice, to which no end cou 
be ſeen, and in which were ſeen, ice- bills and fog-banks 
beyond them. In order to try the direction of the al 
rent, a boat was hoiſted out. The elder Mr. For — 
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going in her to make ſome experiments of the temperature 
of the ſea at a certain depth. It was exceeding; foggy on 


their leaving the Hip; and ſoon after} the fog encreaſed 


ſo much, that thoſe in the boats had entirely 16K fight of | 


both ſhips, and no ſituation” can be imagined mote dreary 
and horrible than! theirs ;- in à four cared boat, in an im- 
men ſe ocean, · far. From any ithhabitableThors,- ſurrounded 
with ice, -u deſtitute of proviſions; they rowtd* about 
for ſome time muleing Vain efforts to be Heard, but all was 
flence about them And they could not ſee the length of 
their bodt . They werel the more unfortunate, as 1 
neither maſt nor ſail; ahd only two dars. In this dg 
ful ſuſpenſe they'determitied etc Hy vi hoping; that pro- 
vided they preſerved their place; the ſloops would not drive 
away zus it was calm. At length they heard the jingling 
| ound was heavenly muſic te 
their ears; "they {immediately rowed towards it, and by 
continualy hailing, were at laſt anſwered by the Adven- 
ture. Fhey hurried on board, overjoyed to have eſcaped 
the danger of periſhing by ſlow degrees, through the in- 
elemencies of weather and famine. The ſhi then 
changed their courſe to the eaſtward; large iſlands of ict 
were hourly ſeen in all directions round the ſloops, fo 
that they were become as familiar to thoſe on board as 
the clouds and the ſea. Whenever à ſtrong reflection of 
white was ſeen on the ſkirts of wheiſhy near the horizon; 
then ice was ſure to be met with: notwithſtanding which 
the ice itſelf is not entirely white, but often tinged, eſ- 
pecially near the ſurface of the ſea, with a moſt beautiful 
fapphirine, or rather berrylline blue, evidently. reflected 
from the water. This blue colour ſometimes appeared 
20 or 30 feet above the ſurface, and was probably pro- 
duced by ſome particles of ſea-water which had been 
daſhed againſt the maſs in tempeſtuous weather, and pe- 
netrated into its interſtices. In great iſlands of ice were 
frequently obſerved ſhades or caſts of white, lying above 
each other in ſtrata,” ſometimes of ſix inches, and at other 
times of a foot high. * This appearance confirms the 
opinion concerning the increaſe and accumulation of 
ſuch huge maſſes, by heavy falls of ſnow at different in- 
tervals: for ſnow being of various kinds, ſmall grained, 
large grained, and in Tizht feathery locks, the various 
of its compactneſs account for the different co- 
Iours of the ſtrata. The 25th being Chriſtmas day, was 
ſpent with the uſual chearfulneſs among the officers and 
paſſengers, but among the ſailors, notwithſtanding the 
ſurrounding rocks of ice; with noiſe and drunkenneſs, 
to which, ene to Mr. Forſter, they ſeem to have 
particularly devoted the day. The next morning the 
ſhips paſſed through a great quantity of packed or broken 
ice, ſome 6f Which looked dirty or decaying. Iſlands 
of ice ſtill ſurrounded them, and in the evening the ſun 


ſetting juſt behind one of them, tinged its edges with 


Id, and brought upon the whole maſs a beautiful ſuf- 
ſion of purple. Although, ſays captain Cook, 
„ this was the middle of ſummer with us, I much 
queſtion if the day was colder in any part of England.“ 
— their whole ſummer continuance in the frigid 
zone they had no-thaw, for the mercury in Fahrenheit's 
thermometer kept generally below the freezing point. 
The chaſe of penguins proved very unſueceſsful, though 
it afforded great ſport ;” theſe birds dived fo frequently, 
continued ſo long | 
tinually into and out of it, making way with ſuch amaz- 
ing velocity in à ſtrait line, that the fowlers were 
obliged'to give over the purſuit ; but not before they had 
come near enough to one of them to wound it; but 
though they followed it cloſely, and fired above ten times 
with ſmall ſhot, which was obſerved to hit, yet they 
were at laſt obliged to kill it with ball. When they took 
it up, they perceived its hard gloſſy plumage had con- 


ſtantly turned the ſhot aſide: this plumage is extremely | 


thick, and conſiſts of long narrow feathers which lie 
above each other as cloſely as ſcales, and ſecure theſe 
amphibious birds againſt the wet, in which they almoſt 
eonſtantly live. Their very thick ſkin, and their fat, 
ſeem wiſely appropriated to them by nature to reſiſt the 


perpetual winter of theſe inhoſpitable climates. Their 


the ſituation of their feet far behind, and 
conſtructed 
of their 


broad belly, the f 
fins Which ſupply the place of wings, are 
with equal wiſdom to facilitate the progreſs 


cotkerwile lumpiſh bodies through the water. That 


under water, and at times ſkipped con- 
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which was ſhot weighed eleven pounds and a half. The 


Was 


. 


| formed a very 
| tinually 
| great length to ſupport them in flyin 


in 58 deg.” 53 min. ſouth longitude, 10 deg. 
but as he ſaw no appearance of land, though the wea-' 


| yen to the ſouthward. 
Kirguelen and M. de St. Allouarn, two French naviga- 


. oh 
blue peterels which every where abound: in this immens 
ocean, now ' ſettled in flocks of ſeveral hundred * oh the 
ſmooth ſurface of the water; theſe: were not worſe fitted 
out againſt the cold than the penguins; Their plumage 
was amazingly abundant, and increaſed their bulk in 2 


| great proportion, and two feathers” inſtead of one pro- 


ceeded out of every root, lying within each other, and 
very warm covering. As they ate almoſt con- 
in the ait, their wings are very ſtrong, and of 
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Captain Cook on the 2d of January 177 e 
for cape Circumciſion, which is — — 


Bouvette 


ther was very clear, he ſuppoſes it to have been nothing 
but mountains of iee ſurrounded by looſe or field ice. 
January 9. Three boats were, hoiſted out, and in 
about five or fix hours took up as much ice as yielded 
fifteen tons of good freſh water. The falt water. 
which adhered- to the ice was ſo trifling as not to be 
taſted, and after it had lain on deck a ſhort time, entirely 

drained off, and the water which the ice yielded was per- 
fectly ſweet and well taſted. / Part of the ice was broken 
in pieces and put into caſks; ſyme” was melted in the 
copper, and filled up the caſks with the water, and ſome 
was kept on deck for preſent uſe; this watet had a purer 
taſte than any which was on board, the only fault it-poſ=" 
ſeſſed, according to Mr. Forſter, was that the fixed air 
r Ip from it, by which means almoſt every one 
who uſed it was afflicted with ſwellings in the glands of 
the throat. Mr. Wales the aſtronomer, in his remarks” 
on Mr. Forſter's work, doubts whether water procured ' 
from ice cauſes ſuch ſoreneſs and ſwellings, and aſſerts 


9. 


that diſorders of theſe kinds were by no means general on 


board the Reſolution. Certain it is, that the fixed air 
might eaſily have been incorporated into this fluid, only 
by pouring it from one veſſel into another, backwards and 
forwards, for a ſhort time. Here was a diſcovery made 
important to ſcience ; that nature forms great maſſes of 
ice in the midſt of the wide ocean, which are deſti- 
tute of any ſaline particles, but have all the uſeful and 
ſalubrious — of the pure element. Crantz, in his 
hiſtory of Greenland, relates, that the ſtupendous maſſes 
of ice found in the northern ſeas, called ice-iſlands or 
mountains, melted into freſh water; though he did not 
imagine that they originated from the ſea, but that they 
were firſt formed in the great rivers of the north, and be- 
ing carried down into the ocean, were afterwards encreaſ- 
ed to that amazing height by the ſnow that fell upon 
them; but that all frozen ſea-water would thaw into 


| freſh, had either never been aſſerted, or had met with. 


little credit; neither did captain Cook expect ſuch a” 
tranſmutation. They croſſed, on January 16, the an- 
tarctic circle in long. 39 deg. 35 min. call, which had- 
till then remained impenetrable to all former navigators. / 
The next day 38 ice iſlands, great and ſmall, were ſeen, 
beſides looſe ice in abundance. After having reached 
67 deg. 15 min. ſouth, captain Cook ordered the ſhips 
to put about, and ftoad north eaſt by north, an immenſe: - 
field of ſolid ice extending to the ſouthward as far as the 
eye could reach from the maſt head, which rendered it im- 
poſſible to advance farther that way. Here were ſeen 
many whales playing about the ice, and for two days 


before ſeveral flocks of brown and white pintadoes were 
ſeen, which they named antarctic peterels, becauſe they 
ſeemed to be natives of that region. Paſſed, January 31, 
near two iflands of ice, 50 deg. 50 min. ſouth, 56 deg. 
48 min. eaſt, one of which appeared to be breaking or 


falling to pieces by the crackling noiſe it made; which 


captain Cook ſays was equal to the report of a four 


pounder. This was the laſt ice ſeen till they returned 
Land was diſcovered by M. de 


tors, in 1772; its northern extremity is ſituated about 
48 deg. ſouth, and 64 deg. 20 min. eaſt from Green 
Wien. . F549 A D n 
In the ſame year ſeveral ſmall iſlands were diſcovered 
by M. de Marion, another French navigator, Who ug 
happily loſt his life in the Bay of Iſlands, at New zii. 
land, as has been related. They lie about the latitude 
of 48 or 47 deg. 30 min, and the longitude of 37 deg. 
46 deg. 30 min. and 48 deg. 30 eaſt from Greenwich; 


. b 


all of which were of inconſiderable extent, high, rocky, 
85 8 5 deſtitute 
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extinaly barren. 11 was Sup: 2 e ed ing joiood, by 


= N , 
* 
4 » 
„ * 
8 
x — 


b hey n bad difcoumed the North Cape af. our u to that ge nn 
a great ſouthern continent; but though, the land 0 | was. d ecded, 9 TT ad, yet. N - 
2 wat 20 1 r bie through, w n e e ec b 

doubts thas Sharp dulcoraey by as, 1 I. NMeceeded to t 2 ae enen 
e that ah imagined. it to bes... übte Drop 49, + them, as 8 AdVent 
Reſolution, on {Ay 3 ſight ofthe | even. mare ſhips,. had be eee 25 
Adzzatures and the .twa floeps continued ſeparated | 1 be, ofkcers. and. . pallen ; 
reſt of the cruiſe, bus ds 40 e lenge], e e 
und, in New A 5 « ey 14d. Bot, now, any, e Hock be 
2 —.— and, e ee hey ok, (romuthe ang, ab 
n n 570 Back, * 5 ; Which 
ISI por es os gh pt efes 
une 9 an 
AID line ms le 


from gh 74 ER A 
0 Wee re end phe: | 


topic mon convert 9293 Were . — 
th e ſqut could. not pref Fn. any thing new, but 
TY Ait chilling borrors before us 1 aud the ab- 
IH con . d every; danger, We had en- 
Joys wy e, days between the epics we had 
Hl fra tied 1 5 8 ce. of various iſtands would 
18 RYE and. we 4 been entertained with the novelty 
ious objects my different nations, but according 
275 IAN 
were ta y.a long period o 
3 Wants 0h en and of tedious 8 


MO N 

5 IST from them in being, e 

b colours ours aſſume various . 
2 and a purple hues. 2 
5 — and ſometunes faintiy to be ſcen 
— the ſubſtance of theſe, ſputhern lights, aurora "December 6, 1233, they were an Lu 
auſtralis, which. till then had eſcaped the notice of voy- { deg+- 33.:m4n,. fouth,;,and longitude 2 
agers. The ſky was generally clear when they appeared, 8 1 % the, point of the — of 
_ the air ſharp ang cold, the thermometer ſtanding at I being (be delt European, and moſt probably the Wa — | 
point, the ſhip being Dr man 2 1 ep reached A T and perhaps 

:28ths in 64 des, ſauth, they fell in e ell be . aeg ſays an ingenious Wris. 

+ more. with a ſolid held of ice, which apc their i ter =. _w 15 pk. Bal Hs the angipodes, 

| 3168 e Nel. unn h bi 1 SX PI els, by having, paſſed 
« $$.min- ſopihelongitude. p48: |} | under; the . of, London ondon- bridge, but E 
i qs off ice were in light, all a be e roſs. than.this miſtake, as his track lay. in 
7 ——— 2 vas larger than aa Ried cn latitudes. "Indeed he dd paſs the pe- 
that bad been before ſeen- L g oppoſite to ſriæcl, or A point of 180 deg. long. on the ſame. cixcle, 
ſeemed-40: be à mile in extents and. thec whole maſs Mas in e near. Ne aun of Kamptic — - 
ſuppaſed ta be three in cirouit . In paſſing it in the niht. T ice as ſeen, December 12, in Ga deg. 10 Mins; 
2 continual crackling was ogcaliened, no doubt, by 15 178 welt, whi 5 is — 6 ot mord, to the. 
picers breaking from it; for in the morning the ſea, for Wan, an the Reit ige; =I preceding year in the At- 


ſame diſtance. round it, was: covered with large and ſmali f lantic Coal congludes there can be. no 
yu 7 tn as it land to the E under the meridian of New Ze 


26d. the iſland isfelf, did ö 
; It was ſuppoſed to be 200 dut What puſh, lie vety far,to,the South. from, the great 
height frell which came from the, whey e l 
jo blew from the.ngxth-weſt. T 
| | On the, x5ths 2 ſouth, 139 Welte tha 
forthe LES the — — was. interrupted. on a0 
which they 1 a manner 


die them 7 © the e d 25 5 


1 
had! 


ngitude 


barlatte's.. ce eee, — 


them fret tk ny lh 


tims, potent of. — . ww 
in 2 142 min. vr 
iſlands were ſeen. 5 high and 
peaks, whereas thoſa 
— at — and not 5 
between two and 2 


renn — and more —— * \ 11 
ptain Cook having now Ae 2 
— ſouthern courſe alone, on the an New: | he next morning Acer) 


at their —— 


1 - rugged, forming 
ein 
— vi 


dhe other. dirdsaþe were viliged hy a. few-antarQic.p 
1 rels, two of which, were. ſhot...; These birds arg, of 
U feathers,of the heads backs 3 


ae — 9 be. 


Nzw Drs 
ar e upper Ade of t ef s light brown; 
e and e Wieſe; ue 7 
ate alſo white, but tipped with brd Another peterel 
was ſhot uſterwarde, ſmaller, and chtipely 9 oy 
1 ese birds were fuller 2 
. een 
E which 
= en 


ing the kigheſ . latitude 
| 34 min. weſt} 23 
day feen from the deck; . 
Read; and yet the weather Was 16 
could not ſee above. two of three miles roum 


1 74 


wice that noi froth — 


chat 
= 


<< one of — lieutenants entertained the 
The ſailors feaſted on 4 double portion 6 hg, re- 
guling themſelves -with the of theit F 


fore-hand, being ſolicitous to ger very drunk. The 
fight of an immenſe number of tce-iffanids, among which 
the ſhip drifted, at the mere — the ending every mo- 
ment in danger of bein 3 againſt them, 
could not deter the ſailors from ng 8 in their fa- 
vourite amuſement; as long as they Had left, 
would perſiſt to keep Chriſtmas, though the elements had 
conſpired together for their deftruchon, Fheir long 
acquaintance with a ſea-faring life had tnured them to all 
kinds of perils; and their heavy labour, with the incle- 
mencies of weather; and other hardſhips, making their 
muſcles rigid, and their nerves obtufe, had communi- 
cated inſenſibility to their minds. At noon, by an ob- 
ſervation of the ſun's altitude, they found that they had 
juſt returned out of the antarctic pofat circle. During 
their ſtay in the frigid zone they had fearcely any night; 
ſo that within a few minutes of mi The the light of the 
ſun was'fuſicient” to write or read The ſun's ſtay 


below the horiron vs ſo very ſhort 26 = time, that a 
very ſtrong ewilight anne * the Saß ar his ap” 
ing to them. a 


Bei in d Guth; 140 
260 e er Laß, obliged 
v, the captain was therefore 
to leave 4 ſpace of R unexplored to the weſt, 
of Tongitude,” and half that 
wary 20. Being in latitude 62 deg.” 
V min. Bum, 176 deg. 24 min. weft, were be- 
culmed; wien two ice Hlands a ir ht, one of 
which ſeemed to be as large 28 amy tat had been ſeen ; 
it was ſuppoſed to be fuff 200 feet in height,- and termi- 
nated in a peak not unlike the-capolzof St. Paul's church. 
wot re ry 25. Phe wind" inereaſed very much, and'in'a 

time blew a tempeſfuous” gale ; zt nine clock at 
night a huge moumntainous vert the map on the 
beam, arid filled the deck with 4 ae of wa, i 
poured into the cabin and extinguiffied'the ghtts, leaving 
the gentlemen ——.— there — * x Fe in 


obliged „ 


doubt whether they were not entirety *overwhetmied, and 
ſniting into ride * Indeed, the 12 of thoſe on 
board was at this wie very dale The ocean about 
them were a. furious aſpect, ſeemingz at it 


ideen ſedꝭ at the ꝑreſumption of a fe intruding 
4 e fys Mr. Forſter, 
on the brows —_— jp-mates,” and 2" dreary Hence 
Salt meat, our conſtant diet, was 
become loatHh 5 even to thoſe that had been bred 
to à nautieal le een cel, eurlieſt years. The hour of 
dinner was Hateful to us; for the well-known ſinell of 
the victuals — — our — chan we 
| found i it impoſſib to partake with 
ite.” Thus were — ſouthern cruiſers beſet with 
rdftips peculiatlyfevere. | The ice, che ſog, the forms, 
and rufffed furface* of the ſea, eompoſed z ſoul-ſinking 
ſcene, which was ſeldom cheered by the reviving beams 
of the fun. In ſhort,“ ſays Mr. ery e rather 
tec than HRved; we and became man 
L that ayimares the foul at other times; we 
ſacrifice our Health, 3 _ "our enjoyments, to 
the honour of purfuing a trempred*befbre. Far 
3 2 Puſſedt for —— within the antarctir 


reigned amo 


et U Er 1 LE > Wah 


— | 


which they had faved for this octaſton ſome months be- were loft in the clouds. 


end 


i beafcht Wit 


| 


latitudes. Some 


* 


del Eſperitu Santo of Quiros, and explored a eluſter o 


The bouts were hotfted” out; and Ice aps 
or 3 e nch afforded a Aw Art 
Thie iniideft rot 
— hat ever been e ets 
is leck them to entertain hopes of pene 
towards the ſouth pole as other naviy had —— 
wards the north pole ; but the next di ent Wer l ths - 
1. they diſcoyered a folid icb- feld of immenſe ed 
tent before then, which bott from enſt tö weſt. A beck 
of fragments floated all round this ſleld, Which e 
to de raiſed ſeveral feet high above che level 6f the wh 
mu CENT thern part of the horiz 
of Heht refleQed from ho 
even ee lands 
ern, e d feet within the field, es thoſe" on the 
outſide: '6f them very large, and Tooking like # 
ridge of mountainss riſing one abofe another 111 4 
24 


this immeniſe field, was com) wy . 156 0b or Dee! we 
cloſe packed together; ſo that it was not pomble for any 
thing to enter it. Such mountains of ier a8 theſe cn 
tain Cook believes never were ſeet in the Greenland ſeas; 
ſo that no compariſon can be drawn between the ice Hers! 
and there; and it was the opinion of moſt on board; that" 
this ice extended quite to the pole, which they were ten 
within leſs than 109 degrees of; or perhaps joĩhed to ſome 
land to which it had been fixed from the" ear lieſt time; 


* 


and that it is to the ſbuth of this 2 all the ice 
is formed, which is fourrd ſcatt and down to the 
northward, and afterwards broken 6f # by gales of wind; 


{ or other cauſes,” arid brought forward by the currents 
which were always found tb fit in that direction in high 

penguins: were heard here, but none 
ſeen, and but few other birds, or any ching that could 
lead to a ſuppoſition that there was any land near. But 
yet captain Cook is of opinion that thete muſt be ſome 
land to the fouth behind this ice. wh tow are, 


Patton the ſur 


ſays he, it can afford no better fervent for birds, © 
other mals, than the ice itſelf, with Which. it muſe be 
wholy covered; I who was ambitidus; not only of g 
further than any one had been before, but as fur as it Gig | 
poſhible for nian — was not ſorry at meeting with this 
interruption; as 
ſhortened the dangers and hardſhips inſeparable from the 
navigation of the ſouthern polar regions! Since theres = 
fore we could — why wo further to the "ſouth, no other 
reafon need be affign for my ticking and ſtanding backs 
to the north, a Rank — time in the — of 71 | 
2 paged TOS! e 34 min. | 
| Suptain C Cork: ae faited northward; ite neh 
track he went in fearch of land ſaid t. have been diſcos! 
vered by Juan Fernandez about a ' 480; in lati-- 
it tude 38 deg. ſouth,” and laid down by My: B in 
90 dep. welt, But no ſueh land was found; if- — 
does exiſt, it is the opinion of — 
be only @ fmal? ifland. Mr. Fo — 2 
not fully fearthed' into, owing te 4  bitious: - 
cholic Which ſeiged the captain, and for .me dus great, 
his life, but eite ſofalous: ace of Mr. 
proved ſu to reſtore Rim to 
oCcurerice worth relating, hey felt 
in with . 1 Hatid the 1 rh — goes 
been out of ſight of land 104 —— 

They then proceeded to the . 
and from thence,” a fecond' Boo eye this voyage, may 
ſited the queen of tropical iſfands O=Ta next pro- 
ceeded to the Sbeiety Iſtands, aſter words to Rotterdam,; 
or Aramocka; one of the Friendly Iſſands; then to Tiers 


large iſlands lying to tue fourth, -now ealled the Ner- He. 

brides. The captain then fell in with New 2 

and im his way to "New Zealand diſtovered a fmall wnin- 

habited And now called Norfolk Ifland. 5 
As no animal food had been * way nn —.— e 

laces where the ſhip. touched after leaving he's 
2 fands, tire want of freſ ment — — A 
accor to Mr. Forſter; all the offlcers or board, who- 


* 


_ ere” 


it in ſome meaſure relieved us, at Teaft” * 


A . 
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l to Ren Js land 51 ib appracs therefore, that either, 
Aae; Tag hr Me £ 3 Ts Bob oy 0-0 up ern th — 
el le either! 2 — 
1 1 5 1055 1 \ = 2 ude 39-24 
1 1 royi on. of dried. eee eee 


engen of time Were mn 42 height; and. ices: 


1atl] 


dt 1 — 
* If — * 
. deg. A Min. weſt, exten —— 
—— we; end — 


e teſt breadth is About ten 
d. to = 9 wick bays and | harbours, 
ities of ice rendered inaceeſſible tha 
er This mo iſland received the. 
A Captain Cock landed in a 
11 * . which be called 
| 8 0 Fre UApla is colours in three 
e 00 places, and took 


| ach. poſſeſſion of the country in his 
"prevailed. to taſte EDS „undder a diſcharge of 9 Two 
C N Ap 5 1 
board could ſcarcely d1 0 urpoſe s bad. h Wallis's Iland, from the perſon who diſco- 
perbiſted in his 100 ion, bows 5 U — my — which 
35 moſt. probable that it wow colt 
24 5 who eat as e * days an aches 
put an d 2 rd 54 
„A ben days IL « Wn 8 ck. with a F 


2555 boat being boiſted out, it was 1 with, Hud 
i” ſhot. It was fax feet long, a female, its were 
. full, of milk, it being aps ye pes animal, of the, claſs 
chat ſuckle their young,,and of A kind which, the-ua- 
2 ove Io the Ancients, and, en es) ee 9 Vomit 8—— — 


0; Bobs and floating out to ſea ; and a great fall ro 


teeth ened EEE in the; bay Which made à noi ſe 
Euer ngen. . Parts of the country were not 
Ws = ne > ity 0 FR, 55 rible. I be wild rocks raiſed their lofty: 
ut the haſlet and lean, . in the clouds; and the valleys 
E was a little l;yeriſh [ 1155 190 ſnow... Not a tree was to be ſeen, not 4 
It was caten 105 | even SS r The only 
been firſt ſoaked in warm water. | i — a ſtrong bladed: graſs, growing 
art was neceſſary to make any, thing that burnst, and a plant like moſs, whi 


them was a huge animal, of the ſame. 
Sea jean in Lord Anſon's v 


TE 


le. The, loop came once more 19,49, anchor in (Queen || e. Seals, or ſea - bears, wete pretty 


Ai 
lan 1 any, land, quite acr 


le ihe 12 — 


e e 
Nin e e Hob nt 


155 Farough: the bead, whilſt. 1 
13 dap grepeolour, with a ſlight 
f ſeals in the northern hemi- 

10 thoſe animals in the moſt 
itz ſorer feet. and the want of external 
projected far beyond, the mouth, and had a 
it. was about 33 — long. Here 
0 '& much | 


Ul; 


11 Þ- 


* . SD 5 c 


| 


ee Eile — —— e DN ; 20 
penguins ki) Were very 7 
— _ Kind of fr meat was 
— % Fer my own part, ſays captain 
raly — to. + E tired of 
youll | 5 D- 
wa 5 — > bullock Jin liver, it being 
KY make, it go down. Even Gyr All- 
e tho WG. mo! to the ſouth- 
Aich ich reſpect to ah Georgia; the dif- 
— i to be at leaſt 
uninbabitable, Sauth Georgia 
de PALIN) a . for, which. it 
eakonally, by Turopgan ſhips. Not a 
l e 
be ſouth S Ha 159 
nag this idand n 
eaſt ſouth · eaſt until he 
OR e he did not in- 
tend to gg he . ſome certain ſigus of meet - 
ing wich * Tbeſe high (ſouthern. latitudes, where 
nothing was to . hut ice and. thick fogs, Rad 15 


nll Sal 


arrived i 


v Ocean. a 
. — e = ( 


no ſuch land was met, with length tired . 5 ieltnin bimſelft he 
gy ry the. . 2 147 0 therefore put — — A ale - 
EE — ln — been 2 the 


— 8 „Moe tin on r „ hg TOuuG* 


Pg 


Ntw Dread 3: 38. U #76 "45 E Ms Wand 57 A 
with f? On Feb 


-+vdyags/ Many on bodrd were at this &ſtnb e 

| _ fovereirhiuniatic: gains and olds; funden 
taken wich fuinting fits; Ente theirftih e juicele 
food could: not aarpy the waffe of a; e 
< the ſhip was now pro NIEL rol 
ching ea milder climate diff 
but another frozen courtty toſen ah 
__-wfiedtotrerard the Abilene Gf 
- diſcovery of chi land wub made ö thengIf Uf SF | 
>atfevencin'thd'mothings 1Olptaily 4 


che dent ſigns" of fa 


of; Suhd wich Dand S Aifevery 0 

che the ortheth pere UF a cνν,t ; fr 
tat chers is a Hach of End; Meat the® les a 
Wurce of muſt of the te chat Ig fp 


omg! 


1 


3 
ruary 13. Rote day to thb north wörd, av. 
ig croſſech che Meridian öf Greenwich, in latituge 
Act. 50 und, On'the gin erollee'the pises where' CH. 
Citcumciſion is laid don b Bouvet, without King 
ing, _ " the weather was favour- 
och Füreaux fHikrwiſe 


Able to diſcovery 


ih 995 3 „etoſſed the mett- 
| + Cape Citcutneifowinl che lat. of deg. 50 win. 
| with, out 0 met log Wick In In 8 8 ie ſolicitude 
of all gu board ride a at Bb port, Was no- 
— the molt im patient height ; 8 00 —— 
Laſteck a7 months, 0 le the Cape of 
5 tine had ne W at any 0 


N re ren un all te Rr 


--Boathern Odean. He Yikewiſe HN theft fr 7 „ telations] ard N 
:th2thainetth;boppolite>thy Southartr: | 1 Whites cat off fy, All che pleafures of 
Oocans, becauſe ice wav'a}waysfoun? | Tocial-thtercourſe;/ and general ſs bad been o 
- noxth'".in thoſe ſeas chan any wheteelte, which poſed to ſuch a coß tina ſeries of of 1 ing dangers 
- Lies could not be if chere was net land oft a theit wothern orüfſes, 48 was FUMejen to me the 4 * 
entent to the ſouth ; but the riſquethat ii — "ri id ſpirit; nor Were che — nk beret ps Tefs ſevere 
d coaſt in theſe unknown and icy ſeas, 1 at; chan their outwäard 1 ere imminent; they had lived 
thut he coneludes on the beſt) grounds, t att will enefly an falt pr Je ns, not weng paſſed more than 
ever venture farther than he has done; anf that the Jah e Gut f ole 27 on 4 at different 
Which may lie to the ſouth wil} never bo led *T'hic 35 and this nan ie up at very differ- 
fogs, 'ſnow ſtorms, - intenſe cold, and every” other thin 1 intervals of time; theſe periods "afforded the 681y © 


e 


that can render navigation _— 
ed'by & 


i tered, and theſe - difficulties are 
IN horrid aſpect of al wi — 1 c 0 
nature never once to feel the 5 5 of 
=o" 8 — but to lie buried in everlaſting no and! 9 
The ports which may be on the cab Are ins mann 
wholly filled up with frozen ſnow of vaſt thickneſs; but 
if any be ſo far open as to invite à ſnip into it, ſhe would 
run a riſque of being fixed there for ever, of of coming 
out in an ice- iſland. The iſlands and floats on the coaſt, 
the great falls from the ice-cliffs#n the port; or 1 heavy 
(ny attended with a arp oft 18 925 q well 
1 4» tits 1851 Q3 34V 135 13608 L v3 Þ 
Phe moſt Couthenct extremity 5 „ 
23 Thule, and ein latitude : Sing 
Fuck longitude, 2 30 min. 1h 
— — Ger Ms points 6f Hind {peo | 
: vered;>the-mountains' apptared-to' be of. vaſt height 
their ſummits being antly wra 'elouds; 
the lower patts covered with {ſnow down. "td ele water 
edge. Theſe captain Cook named im the order that wy 
were ſeo; Freezeland-penke, Cape Briſof, and Ca 
Montagu „ with an iſland“ that recvived the name 7 
Saunders, ſituated 58 deg. 27 min. buch latityde, 2 
Amin. weſt longitude, and two ſimall „Which 
ed Candlemas Hes; they are of nd Were 
but are of conſiderable height; and ze Covcted with! 
"mow: > The whele eviintry had the möſt de OY 
Horrid appearance'imaginable; net; ſinizle | 
could be diſcerned: upon it; A e Ge WI for ken 
even by the amphibious and lumpiſſr animals hich dwelt 
on South Georgia. It remains very doubtful whether the 
different projecting points of Thule, Cape Briſtol, and 
Cape Montagu, form one connected land, or ſeveral! 
diſtinct iſlands, and this may probably continue undeter-/ 
mined for to come, ſince an expedition to thoſe in · 
hoſpitable parts of the world, bęſides being extremely pe- 
ee 3 not ſeem likely to Be product ve of great ad+ 
to mankind; | Prudente would not it the 
3 venture near a coaſt ſu und every to thick fogs, 
Where there was no anchorage, © 2 part 250 
blocked and filled up with ice, and the yh ene 
from the ſummi ol the clan 6 40 
ibriok' of the cliffs,” which terminate a, Yepve 
two fathom thick with" everlaſting* et wogld! 
| have been raſlineſs in me, ſays captain Tags e Have 
-ziſksd all that had been dene during es | wow diſcd;; 
vering and exploring 2 cbaſt? whith wh Went 


explored, would have T no $a 
been of the leaſt uſe to Havig N 
»deed to any other lende bg 1 105 * 


1 Tbron'd in his palace of icevulean ies, 00. 61. 

Here winter holds his unrejoicing i ig Mg 
51-!1Andg thro! his airy hall the loud mi e aha 
Of driving tempeſt is for ever heard: 
dd Here the grim tyra t meditates e 3 40 TE 
b51 Here arms his wi with all-ſubduing' froſt; 225 | 


od} Moulds his fierce hail, and treaſures «ry ER 0 | 
9967 OV THOMPSON., 
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nities for prociiting tefreſhinerits,” and during à part 

of is, and eſpecially the laſt yeat's cruiſe; no freſh ptb- 

frotts' could! 5 obtained at ſeverul iſlands. The — — 
which captain Cobk gives of their ſituation at this period 
is as follows My people were pet healthy, and would 

chearfully have gone wherever I had thought proper to 

lead them, but I dreaded the ſcurvy laying hold of them, 

at a time when we had nothing left to remove it. I muſt 


{ay further, that it would have been cruel in me to have 


— the fatigues and hardſhips they were continually 
Jed to, longer than was abſolutely neceſſary. Their 
tour throughout the whole voyage merited evefy 
indulgence which it was in my power to give them. Ani- 
mated by the conduct of the officers, they ſhewed theth< 
ele capable! of farmouniting any difficulty and danger 
which'tame in their way, and er once looked either 
the one'or the other as 3 at all heightened by 

As they approach - 


e. — * ad ſome theereoorſe wiel erer, 
e began to be anxiouſſy excited; alt 
Sea ties at home; relations gear 

fey abe charities” + Nerd entire poſſeſſion of 'ths | 
'breaft,” and: ted it with the ſtrongeſt” emotions. 

March 16. Being between latitude 35 and - f | 
chr 4 ſhip was — windward, and” in three hours 
afterwards they came in ſight of another. The eagerneſs 
with whichrevery perſon on board bent His eyes towards 
theſe welcome objects, was the "ſtrongeſt proof of that 
tient longin 2 an intercourſe with Europeans, 


ation fromm the Adventure 


— 


Which till then 1 ne ene 
which: their ſiruation and n perſorial ſafety de- 
manded. Two tedious days owever paſſed in this ſtate 
of tantalization, deere thay could come up with either 
of the ſhips; at length they got within five miles of one 
of them, which 3 457 a Dutch Eaſt- Indiaman. 
A boat was hoifled, and ſent on board ber, and in 2 
ee. hours erde * welcome newys that there was 
univerfal Tre The pleaſure of this intel- 
ligence was however! in à great meafure allayed by an ac- 
, f count'of the maſſacre of the Adventure“! crew. 
The Dutch captain having been long at ſea from Bengal, 
lamented that he had no refreſhments" to offer. In the 
— 59 got. fight” of two”Swetilh} bne Daniſh, 
ip, the latter of which bore down to 
| bon, ieutenant Clarke, the elder Mr. Forſter, and 
1 midthif man, went on board her. This ſfiip was the 
rue Britain; captain Broadly, on her return from China. 
The tentlemen were received with a generous hoſpitality, 
and invited to dinner. Theſe three famiſhed cireumna- 


| [| Vigatars,: 'Who had not ſeen freſh meat for fix weeks, at- 


e the higheſt wliſn a diſh of fattened Chineſe 


15 unc a delicious gooſe, which their kind enter- 
2 reckotied ee fare. On relating how long 
e bow. 


be Had, been 8 r e 
wt — how oft they 
5 Kals, 'albatroſſes- and pen- 
the AS (arid e au bes their xnives and 
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days. 


22d. they.came bo un anchor in Table 
the Cape of Geog Hope, which they found was 
21ſt, acc. reckoning of the pe 

| ; +. whole day; 
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of duty, by which means they 
expoſed. to the wenthet, and bad generally dry 
to ſhft themſelves when they happened to get 
Propeg me were uſed to keep their perſons, 
4. equal care was taben to keep the ſhip in the ſame 
ue between decks : once or twice a week ſhe was aired 
uss, and when this could not be done, ſhe was 
; | 001 wid Fun- poder mixed with vinegar and 
r produced, is not captain Cook's ultimate praiſe ; | waten. The captain alſo frequently cauſed a fire to be 
his humane and . means which mada in an iron pot at the bottom of the well, which was 
right-poſhbly conduce to the healthineſs of his on, give jj of groat nſe in purifying che air in the lower parts of the 
ntly clean. 
pork was ne- 


ut te the ſcurry. Freſh water was taken in where 
5 | ever it could be procured, even though it was not wanted, 
Aa Even in ff as that freſh. from the ſhore was conſidered as more whole 
beſt condition of liſe, ſome than what: had been kept forme time on board the 
f deaths; among ſo ff inip s and oſ this necęſſary article. there was always 
. time, can hardly * plenty during the voyage for every uſeful purpoſe. 
it plainly — Captain Cook preſented-to the Royal Society a paper, 
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52 — in the ſen ai deſcribing at large the means which he uſed to preſerve 
| . with che health of his ſeamen, for which invaluable informa- 
it is eee this catafian Sir John Pringle, their — delivered 

cen | sant and deſerved; culogiums, concluding with “Permit 
| to deliver this medal with his unperifh- 
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preſent themſelves convern< 1 the fea; Ag th 


tent, by ftorm, or ven by 
— 2 — 


_ Fiſkung, to which ſeveral nations applied themſelves in 
the cali 8 oontribute to the origin of 
navigation. We are, moſt inelined ta think 
chat the ſirſt ideas of this art were owing to thoſe nations 


. the 2 


l 98+ N.4 LGA TION WAA TJ. 


the invention of 5 5 of building ſhips, and the glory I to which they tie great t ſtones. n the kingdoth of Cali. 2 
of undertaking ſea-voyages to CN nt The an- ¶ cut they are of ſtone, Tze ignorance bf che firſt 
cient traditions of the cnicians make —2 Oaberites and of many nations to this day, of the art of — 


cotemporary ith the Titans W Ce "Has been the occnſion of all theſe rude and clum y. : 


N 
"Experience gon cofivintitig” them der dp defghed 41. 
-T hough the firſt” ndvigutors-ctaſted'along the ſhores; | 


for Been the ſes du he to be'offa — —— ſl 
tion from thoſe intended for tivers;* the 2 Would make it and took all  pofible Fac not to loſe light of land, yet, 
4. muſt ntly have bern dri 


their ſtudy to give fuch a form and lid fty to ſhips" de- in the very firſt 
» The confuſion and —— 


hgney for the fea, as Horne: 4 1 the im ven off to ſea by ff 
tuolity of its Waves. Fee 15903 ee dbey found — in whten! theſe acridents ba 

FT Thy y would” next ; endeavour 40 Bd "ot metho#'6f would put them into ftidyingſomhe” thethed of finding 
guidi g and diregctin them wich eaſe affd fafery Aue where! they were in ——ů— "They. wou 
and dars were the geen tht vecurreteo them ſoon de . the inſpection of the heavenly boa 
for” ſome time:“ It imuft* hive Been lenz —— | dies was che only thing tha Gould uffordd tem uny di- 
thought of adding the helm.” The ps, rye rection. It was in this manner, probably, that aſtrono- 


that ſt was the ns of fines Which "Rift de my dme tn be lied to navigation 
2 and Ns the Hint rae) ji e AY 
obſerving how birds" 3 * g. tion o bodies, they would take notice, that. 
The ſhape of ſhips, © excepti hg oy me: to be if in that part of the heavens — che ſun never paſſes, 
copied from that of fiber; r the niir and tails 6 —— ſtars which-appear conftantly every nig ht. 
are to fiſhes," that — wh. helm ard Fara | to-diſeover-'the'poſition-of  theſs ſturs in re- 
theſe are only conjectures more or leſs probabte-ai dot dur earth. T ey appear always on the left hand 
worth examining to the bottom. e e | ofthe: obſer vater, whoſe — turned to the caft. Na- 
The action of the wind, whoſe. es 9 that this di t be 
and ſo frequent, might bows ſuggeſt the uſe of "fails: ik f great advantage to them, as theſe ſtars yo 
But the manner of adjuſting /a — 2 them was poirifed out the fanie part of the world. When 1 | 
more difficult, and would not be fo ſoon diſcobered. h to be driven from their they "I 
This in all probability was tbe very laſt part of the eanſtriues | thatf in order to'recoverit;-they had only to — ; 
tion of ſhips which was found out; and we are confirmed} ip in ſuch a manner, as to bring her into her former 
in this opinion by the practice of the ſavages and other poſition; with feſpect * thoſe PR they" 15 * 
rude nations, who make uſe only of oars, but have no 5 night. | 
ſails. It would be the ſame in the firſt ages. Fhe firſt Antiquity gives the lab of this Airy to the 
navigators only coaſted, and cautiouſly avoided" Tofing* Phcenicians, a people equally induftrious and enterpriſing. 
ſight of _— In fuch circumſtances * _ have ow Great Bear would pro 3 be _—— ide rn 
been more dan uſeful. It e ancient navigators m oice of- This conſtel- 
rience of 3 — ——— the: art of ry lation is eafily-diſtihguiſhed; both by the brightneſs and 
. plo ing the wind in the direction of ſipbßs - | —— arrangement of the ſtars which | compoſe it. 
If we believe, however; the ancient traditions! of the eing gear the- pole, it hardly ever ſets with reſpect to 
Eg Egyptians, this artof uſing the ber .. bs — — * — NG frequented: —_ We 
ils, was en ng ancient e r know not tors began to erve 
of this | rt tne to ths” 8 — BY A e little ps for for the die@ion of their: _ TY 
credit which is due to the part of the it ve in very ancient: times. FI 
that©printeeſs,” it evident rene, Gar this onen | Beat is mentioned in the: hoo of. Job, who ſeema to have 
ee 
en en me- 7 
thod of ſtopping ſhips at ſea, and keeping them firm a | ancient inhabitants of Greece; and the tales which! they 
their —_— They _ — — 22 | — its origin. prove. ĩt was obſerved for the Gs. A 
: diants for this. e, as fones; hampers rection navigators in very remote ages. | 
or ſick full of find of other — 185 e Hut b — — of the: ſtars i — = Gnas Bear ws. 
red to ropes, threw into t i me- and uncertain rule for irection o 
thods would be ſuRcient in the firſt ages, When the veſ- 4 ops courſe, The truth is, this conſtellation points 
ſels they uſed were only ſmall and light barks“ But as . pole only in a very vague and confuſed manner. 
navigation improved, and larger ſhips were built, ſome — is not ſaffici near it, and its extremities ate... 
other machine became neceffary. - We know-not at what more th 2 t from it. This vaſt extent 
time, or by whem the anchor, that machine at once fo 2 — both at different hours of 
ſimple and ſo admirable, was invented. We find. no- the night in the ſame ſraſon of the year, and in the ſame 
thing certain on this ſubject in ancient authors. Only 2 3 This 1 Ow v ons. 
1 ** when it came 


they agree in placing this diſcovery in ages poſte - iderably 
ride 0 to 2 = now examining. They aſcribe ¶ horizon, to which the courſe of nayigators- muſt neceſſa · 
he an- || rily be referred. They have made an allowance for this 


this invention to ſeveral different perſons. | 
chor, like ſeveral other machines, might be found out in || variation by gueſs ; which could not but occaſion great 


* t It and errors in thoſe when they were guided 
different countries, much about the ſame time. * A = = Er ttm, 


is certain, that the firſt anchorgiayiere not made of iron, 
but of ſtone,” or even of beſe laſt were loaded [| which were not invented till many ages after. 2 


with lead; We are told this) ſeveral writers, and || It muſt haye been long befg nay tion arrived at 


| ; by . This auchor relites, that || any! lerabls degtse ef 2 
amongft others by Dioderus. wm n — which requires ſo much — and knowled 


the Phœnicians, in their firſt voyage into Spain, having 
amaſſed more ſilver than their — could contain, took The art of failing is of all others the moſt complicat 
— r- its moſt-common operation depends upon varidus 1 
Ana- 


— 


tho lead from their anchors, and put ſilver ĩnaita p 5 
We may obſerve further that —ů in different ſciences. It appears, however, that even 6 | 
one flook. It was not till many: ages: after; that t we art now examining, ſome, nations: had made 
. charfis invented one with two. d 4 ſame: progres-in- maritime affairs. Theſe: diſcoveries ,can., 
All theſe different kinds of anchors are. fill in uſe in bo aſeribed ta nothing but that love to commerce with 
ſome countries. The inhabitants uf Lecland,, and of whictitbeſe;nations were animated, and.their great ardour,. 
Bander. Congo, uſe a large ſtone with a hole in the mid - ¶ fer the odhancemene oß it; the like of which. continuing. 
dle and a ſtick thruſt h it. — — wage, ax brough the nt af. ae. to 55 
1 wooden anchors, 
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A NEW GEOGRAPHICAL TABLE, 


Cohtaining 


Gulphs, Bays, Streights, Capes 
World; with Fee r Latitudes and n 


"1 


Towns. | Province. 
Berdeen, Aberdeenſhire, 
Acapulco, Mexico, 


Adriatic Sea, or between 110 


* BUENOS AYREs, La ata, . 


_ Countries. 


Scot! and, 
Nortn 


Duarters, 


Europe 


| America 
Italy and N Europe, Mediterranean Sea. 


Latitude. 


D. M. 
57—22 N. 
17—10 N. 


Gulph of Venice, | 
| Ad rianople, W bd "Turkey, \Europe 42—00 N. 
Agra, Agra, Faſt India, Aſia 26—42 N. 
a Air, | Airſhire, = 1 Europe * 55—30 N. 
Aleppo, —— _ Turkey, 4 Aſia 35—42 N. 
Alexandria, Lower Egypt, Africa 31—10 N. 
Albany, ' New-York, Facle America 42—48 N. 
Alois, Algiers, 1322 Africa 36—50 N. 
Amboyna, Amboyna Ifle, 124 Aſia 4—25 8. 
AmsTERDAM, Folland, Netherlands, Europe 52—23 N. 
Annapolis, Nova-Scotia, North America 45—00 N. 
ANNAPOLIS, Maryland, North | America 39—00 N. 
Antioch, Syria, Turk . Aſia 36—30 N. 
Antwerp, 1 Brabant, —_ ande, Europe 51—13 N. 
Archipelago, Iflands of "Greece, _ Europe, Mediterranean Sea. | 
- Archangel, Dwina, Ruſſia, Europe 64—30 N. 
Aſtracan, Aſtracan, Ruſſia, Aſia 47—00 NM. 
Athens, Achaia, Faroe A | Euro 37—58N. 
Atlantic Ocean, ſeparates rope Afia, and 274 from America. | 
AYE; 2 Aya, Een Indi 20-20 N. 
JAY of Biſcay, Coaſt of dane | 1 Atlantic Ocean. 
of Beng. Coaſt oß Eis, 1 Indian Ocean. 
Baltic Sea, between | Germany & Swed. Europe, Atlantic Ocean. 
Baldivia, 2 South | America 39—35 8. 
Balbec, Syria, . ; Aſia 33—40 N. 
Barcelona, atalonia, Spain, | } Europe 42—26 NM. 
Baſtia, Corſica Ille, Italy, Europe 42—20 N. 
Bath, Somerſetſhire, England, Europe 51—27 N. 
— wk | Eyraca Arabia, 25 Turkey, ns? BY Aſia 33—40 N. 
Baſlora, Eyraca 3 Turkey, Aſia 30—45 N. 
BATAvI4A, Java Ile, Eaſt India, Aſia 6—00 8. 
BAzIL, | azil, Switzerland, | Europe 47—40 N. 
Belfaſt, Ulſter, | Ireland, | ! | =; Europe 54—39 N. 
Bender, Beſſarabia, Turkey, Europe 46—40 N. 
BERGEN, © Ber Norway, Europe 60—10. N. 
BERLIN, - Brapdenburg, Germany, 1 Europe 52—33 N. 
Bern, Bern, Switzerland, | Europe 47— N. 
Berwick, Berwick, Scotland, Europe 55—48 N 
Belgrade, Servia, Turkey, Europe 45—00 N. 
Bencoolen, Sumatra Iſle, 3 India, Aſia 3—55 8 
Bilboa, Biſcay, 2 | Europe 43—26 N. 
Bermingham, Warwickſhire, | * oy: | Europe 52—30 N. 
Bombay Bombay Ifle, India, Aſia 19-00 N. 
Bokharia, _ dect, © © Ns, Aſia 39—15 N. 
Bourdeaux, Guienne, France, Europe 44—50 N. 
Borroughſtonneſs, Linlithgowſhire, 'Bcotland, Europe 59—48 N. 
Boſton, Lincolnſhire, England, Europe 53—10 N. 
Bos rom, Maſſachuſets, Ney England, America 42—20 N. 
Breda, Brabant, Netherlands, Europe 51—40 N. 
Breſt, Bretany, France, Europe 48—23 N. 
3 82 Lower Saxony, Germany, Europe 53—25 N. 
BRESLAU,- Sileſia, Bohemia, Europe 3 51 
Briſtol, Somerſetſhire, England, Europe wy, 5 
Britiſn "Sea, between Brit. and Germ. Europe Adikic Lean. 
J Black, or Euxine Turkey i in Europe and Aſia 
e *. | 
BRUSSELS, Had e Netherlands, Europe 50—50 N. | 
Bruges, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 51—16 N. 
W Brunſwick, Lower Saxony, Germany, Europe 52—30 N. 
Buda, Lower Hungary, Europe 47—40 N. 
1115 BURLINGTON, Jerſey, North 4 5.06 America | 40—08 N. 8 | 
South America 34—35 8. 


thi Names and Situations of the chief Cities, Towns, Seas, 
, and other remarkable Places i in the known 


2 
I—40 W. 


101—40 W. 


20 E. 
76—30 E. 
435 W. 
37—24 E. 
30—19 E. 
73732 W. 
3—16 E. 
127—25 E. 
5—04 E. 


64—00W. 


76—50W. 
32—46 E. 
4—29 E. 


40—30 E. 
52—00 E. 
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